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Preface 


The first three dictionaries in this series are dedicated to the principal components of 
the New Testament: Jesus and the Gospels, Paul and his letters, and the later New Tes- 
tament writings, These volumes survey well the contents and theological contributions 
of the New Testament and its principal figures, along with the various critical methods 
that have been developed to assist interpreters in their work. The present volume 
hopes to supplement these earlier works in strategic ways. 

This, the fourth reference volume, takes a completely different approach, It at- 
tempts to situate the New Testament and early Christianity in its literary, historical, so- 
cial and religious context. This volume is concerned with archaeology, geography, 
numismatics, related writings, various historical figures, political institutions, historical 
events, peoples and culture, It is not tied to specific writings of the New Testament, as 
is the case with the three previous dictionaries. 

There are several related books that could be mentioned. C. K. Barrett's The New Tes- 
tament Background (rev. ed., 1987) provides a key selection of primary texts, along with 
helpful annotations. C, A. Evans's Noncanonical Writings and New Testament Interpreta- 
tion (1992) offers thumbnail descriptions of much primary literature that has bearing 
on the writings of the New Testament. S. E. Porter's edited volume, Handbook to Exegesis 
of the New Testament (1997), contains a variety of lengthier essays on select back- 
ground-related topics as they bear on exegesis. Other works take a commentary ap- 
proach. S. T. Lachs's A Rabbinic Commentary on the New Testament (1987) provides useful 
commentary, but is limited to the Synoptic Gospels and is focused primarily on rabbin- 
ic parallels. The Hellenistic Commentary to the New Testament, edited by M. E. Boring, 
K. Berger, and C, Colpe (1995), covers the whole New Testament but only offers paral- 
lels from the world of Hellenism (though broadly defined). B. J. Malina’s and R. L. 
Rohrbaugh's Social-Science Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels (1992) takes a thematic ap- 
proach, bringing social, economic and cultural issues to bear, but it is limited to the 
Synoptic Gospels and discussion is brief. The most comprehensive of these works is 
C. S. Keener'’s The [VP Bible Background Commentary on the New Testament (1993), 
which brings relevant data to bear on all of the New Testament writings, passage by 
passage. However, its treatment—though based on the primary literature—is aimed at 
a popular audience and so does not include references to the ancient sources. 

In contrast to these related and important studies, the present volume limits itself to 
some 300 topics judged to be relevant to our understanding of the world, or “back- 
ground,” of the New Testament. It may be admitted that background is not necessarily the 
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best word. Some will argue that context, setting, world or some other word would have been 
better. Perhaps. But “background” will be widely and immediately understood and will 
have to do, for the other alternatives pose difficulties of their own. The purpose of the 
present volume is to clarify the world of thought and experience in the light of which the 
New Testament should be read and the early Christian church understood. 

Readers will find discussion of most of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Greek papyri and vari- 
ous inscriptions, the writings that make up the Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, and the 
biblical languages. Recent archaeological finds are presented, including regional over- 
views. Important figures are featured—such as Caiaphas, Hillel, Shammai, Simon ben Ko- 
sibah and the Roman governors of Palestine—as well as exotic ones, such as Apollonius 
of Tyana, Jesus ben Ananias or Jewish holy men, Articles focus on major Jewish, Greek and 
Roman institutions, important cities in Israel and the Roman Empire, as well as on cults, 
commerce, geographical perspectives and much more. Some two hundred scholars who 
possess expertise in the various topics treated have contributed to this volume. Many of the 
contnibutors are well-known veterans, while others have completed their doctorates in re- 
cent years in technical fields that are breaking forth in new avenues of discovery. 

The length of the respective articles has been determined on the basis of their relevance 
to New Testament research or the complexity and vastness of the subject. Several articles 
are only 500 words; most of the others range from 1,000 to 7,500 words, with some exceed- 
ing 10,000 words. All include bibliography, guiding readers to additional literature that 
treats aspects of the topic in greater depth. Each article attempts to bring the reader up to 
date, to trace briefly the scholarly discussion and then present the very latest research, 
Some articles discuss texts that were not available only a few years ago. In some cases, such 
as archaeology, the material that is discussed has come to light only in the year or so prior 
to publication. The editors and publisher hope that this collective labor will benefit signif- 
icantly those who wish to interpret the writings of the New Testament and the early church 
in full context and as accurately and completely as possible, 

The editors wish to express their appreciation to the many scholars who contributed 
articles—in some cases several articles—to this dictionary. Some contributors came to 
the rescue on short notice, and for this the editors are very grateful. Reference book 
editor Daniel G. Reid is to be thanked for guiding the work from beginning to end and 
for taking an enthusiastic interest in it. A debt of gratitude is also owed to the editorial 
and production staff of InterVarsity Press for their careful and timely labor. Finally, the 
editors wish to thank Ginny Evans, who served as project manager, handling the many 
hundreds of letters, phone calls, e-mail notes and countless other details that such a 
major and complicated work as this entails. Without her consistent and faithful labor, 
the project would not have reached completion. 


Craig A. Evans 
Stanley E, Porter 











How to Use This Dictionary 


Abbreviations 

Comprehensive tables of abbreviations for general matters as well as for scholarly, biblical and ancient lit 
erature may be found on pages xii-xxix. 

Authorship of Articles 

The authors of articles are indicated by their first initials and last name at the end of each article. In cases 
of articles that are composite in authorship, where possible the contribution of each author are found in 
brackets at the end of each section of an author's contribution. A full list of contributors may be found on 
pages xxxi-xxxiv, in alphabetical order of their last name. The contribution of each author is listed alpha- 
betically following their identification, 

Bibliographies . 

A bibliography will be found at the end of each article, The bibliographies include works cited in the articles 
and other significant related works. Bibliographical entries are listed in alphabetical-order by the author's 
name, and where an author has more than one work cited, they are listed alphabetically by title. In some types 
of articles, the bibliographies are divided into labeled categories (c.g., “Texts and Editions” and “Studies"). 
Cross-References 

This Dictionary has been extensively cross-referenced in order to aid readers in making the most of material 
appearing throughout the volume. Five types of cross-referencing will be found: 

1. One-line entries appearing in alphabetical order throughout the Dictionary direct readers to articles 
where a topic is discussed; 


AMULETS. See DEMONOLOGY. 


9. An asterisk before a single word in the body of an article indicates that an article by that title appears in 
the Dictionary. For example “*Philo” directs the reader to an article entided PHILO, 

3. A cross-reference appearing within parentheses in the body of an article directs the reader to an article 
by that tide. For example, (see Scholarship, Greek and Roman) directs the reader to an article by that title. 
4. Gross-references have been appended to the end of articles, immediately preceding the bibliography, to 
direct readers to articles significantly related to the subject: 


See also ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY; ALEXANDRIAN SCHOLARSHIP; HELLENISTIC EcyrT. 


5. Where appropriate, references are made to articles in the companion volumes, the Dictionary of Jesus and 
the Gospels (DJG), the Dictionary of Paul and His Letters (DPL) and the Dictionary of the Later New Testament and 
Its Developments (DLNTD). These references are found within the body of the text of articles. For example, 
areference such as (see DJG, Gentiles) refers to the article on “Gentiles” in the Dictionary of Jesus and the Gos- 
pels, ancl a reference such as (see DLNTD, Apocalyptic, Apocalypticism §1) refers to a specific section within 
the article on “Apocalyptic, Apocalypticism” in the Dictionary of the Later New Testament and Its Developments. 
Indexes 

Since most of the Dictionary articles cover broad topics in some depth, the Subject Index is intended to assist 
readers in finding relevant information on narrower topics that might, for instance, appear in # standard 
Rible dictionary, For example, while there is no article entided “Afterlife,” the subject index might direct 
the reader to pages where the afterlife is discussed in the articles on “Eschatologics of Late Antiquity,” 
“Resurrection” or elsewhere, 

A Scripture Index is provided to assist readers in gaining quick access to Scripture texts referred to 
throughout the Dictionary, 

An Articles Index found at the end of the Dictionary allows readers quickly to review the breadth of topics 
covered and select the ones most apt to serve their interests or needs. For those who wish to identify the 
articles written by specific contributors, they are listed with the name of the contributors in the list of con- 
tributors, A Classified Index of Articles groups articles according to broad topical fields, such as Languages or 
Dead Sea Scrolls, is available on the IVP website: www.ivpress.com. 

Transliteration 

Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek words have been transliterated according to a system set out on page Xxx. 
Greek verbs generally appear in their lexical form (rather than infinitive) in order to assist those with lite 
or no knowledge of the language in using other reference works. 
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General Abbreviations 

2d ed second edition MT Masorctic Text (standard Hebrew text 
Sd ed. third edition of the Old Testament) 

A Codex Alexandrinus nd, no date 

B Codex Vaticanus ns. new series 

Cc Codex Ephraemi Syri NT New Testament 

e circa, about (with dates); column Olim formerly 

cent. century os. old series 

cf. confer, compare OT Old Testament 

chap(s). chapter(s) p. or pp. page or pages 

D Codex Bezae pace with due respect to, but differing from 
DSS Dead Sea Scrolls par. paralle! passage in another/other 
e.g. exempii gratia, for example Gospel(s) 

ed, edition; editor(s), edited by passim throughout, frequently 

esp. especially pl. plural 

ET English translation repr. reprint 

EVV English versions of the Bible rey. revised (edition) 

eXp. expanded (edition) Sy Syriac 

fl, floruit, flourished Te Targum 

frag. fragment (of document) ¥. or vv. verse or verses 

Gk Greek vl. vario lectio (“variant reading") 

Heb Hebrew VL Vetus Latina 

Le. id est, that is vol, volume 

km, kilometer x times (2x = two times, etc.) 

lit. literally § or 88 section or paragraph number(s) 
LXX Septuagint (Greek translation of the (usually indicating Loeb Classical 

Old Testament) Library numbering system for 

mg. margin Josephus) 

MSorMSS = manuscript or manuscripts 8 Codex Sinaiticus 

Translations of the Bible 

AV Authorized Version (or KJV) NEB New English Bible 
ja Jerusalem Bible NIV New International Version 

KJV King James Version (or AV) NRSV New Revised Standard Version 

NASB New American Standard Bible 

Books of the Bible 

Old Testament 1-2 Kings Is Mic Mk 1-2 Thess 
Gen 1-2 Ghron Jer Nahum Lk 1-2 Tim 
Ex Ezra Lam Hab Jn Tit 

Ley Neh Ezek Zeph Acts Philem 
Num Esther Dan Hag Rom Heb 
Deut Job Hos Zech 1-2 Cor Jas 
Josh Ps Joel Mal Gal 1-2 Pet 
Judg Prov Amos Eph 1-2-3 Jn 
Ruth Eccles Obad New Testament Phil Jude 
1-2 Sam Song Jon Mt Col Rev 
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The Apocrypha and Septuagint 


1-2-3-4 Kgdms 1-2-3-4 Kingdoms Jat 

Add Esth Additions to Esther Ep Jer 

Bar Baruch 1-2-3-4 Mace 
Bel Bel and the Dragon Pr Azar 

1-2 Esdr 1-2 Esdras Pr Man 


The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 


Judith Sir Sirach (or Ecclesiasticus) 
Epistle of Jeremiah Sus Susanna 
1-2-4-4 Maccabees Tob Tobit 
Prayer of Azariah Wis Wisdom of Solomon 
Prayer of Manasseh 
Sib, Or. Sibyltine Oracles 
Syr, Men, Epit. Syriac Menander Epitome 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
T. Reub, Testament of Reuben 
T. Sim. Testament of Simeon 
T. Levi Testament of Levi 
T. Jud. Testament of fudah 
T. dss. Testament of Issachar 
T. Zeb. Testament af Zebulon 
T. Dan. Testament af Dan 
T. Naph. Testament of Naphthali 
T. Gad. Testament of Gad 
T. Asher Testament of Asher 
T. Jos. Testament of Joseph 
T. Benj Testament of Benjamin 
T. Abr Testament of Abraham 
T. job Testament of Job 
T. Mos. Testament of Moses (or 
Assumption of Moses) 
T. Sol. Testament of Solomon 
Tr, Shem. Treatise of Shem 


ae 


Adam and Eve Life of Adam and Eve 
Ahig. Ahigar 
Apoc. Abr. Apocalypse of Abraham 
2 Bar. 2 Baruch (Syriac Apocalypse) 
3 Bar. 3 Baruch (Greek Apocalypse) 
4 Bar. 4 Baruch (Paraleipomena 
Jeremiou) 
Apoc. Mos, Apocalypse of Moses 
Apoc. Elijah Apocalypse of Elijah 
Apoc. Zeph. Apocalypse of Zephaniah 
As, Mas. Assumption of Moses 
(or Testament af Moses) 

Lib, Ant. Biblical Antiyuities of Pseudo-Philo 
1-2-3 Enoch Ethiopic, Slavonic, Hebrew Enoch 
Ep. Arist. Epistle of Aristeas 
Exag. Exegoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian 
4 Ezra 4 Ezra 
Jas. and As, Joseph and Asenath 
Jub. Jubilee 
Liv, Proph, Lives of the Prophets 
Mant, Isa. Martyrdom of Isaiah 
Ps, Sol, Psalms of Solomon 
Peeud.-Phoc. Pseudo-Phocylides 
Sent, Syr. Men Sentences of the Syriac Menander 
Early Christian Literature 
Acts, Apocryphal 

Acts Apoil. Acts of Apollonius 

Acts Jn. Acts of Jahn 

Acts Pil. Acts of Pilate 

Acts Paul & Thee, Acts of Paul and Thecla 

Acts Thom, Acts af Thomas 
Ambrose 

Abr. De Abrahame 

Ep. Epistuta 

Exp. Ev, Luc, Expositio Evangelii 

Secundum Lucam 

OF. De Offictis Ministrorum 

Ps. In Preelmos 

Ving. De Virginibus 
Amphilochius of Iconium 

Tamh, ad Set. fambi ad Seleucum 
Ap. jas. Apooryphan of James 
Aphrahat (or Aphraates) 

Den. Demonstrations 
Apocalypses, Apocryphal 

Apoc, Paul Apocalypse of Paul 

Apoc, Peter Apocalypse of Peter 

Apoc. Sedr. Apocalypse of Sedrach 


Aristides 
Apol. 
Ase. Ise, 
Athanasius 
Ar. 
Ep. Fest. 
sin 
Athenagoras 


Apologia 
Ascension of Isaiah 


Adversus Arianos 


Epistulae Festales 
Apologia pro Fuga Sua 


Legatio pro Christianis/at 


Homilia 

Quaestiones Evangeliorum 
Sernones 

De Trinitate 

Barnabas 
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BG 

Chrysostom 
Ady. Jud, 
Gen Hon, 
Hom. Act. 
Hom, Mt, 
Pan, Ign. 


Clement of Alexandria 
Eel. Proph, 


Excerpta 


Frag. Adum 

Paed. 

Pratr, 

Quis Div, 

Strom, 

Theod. 
Clement of Rome 

1 Clem. 

2 Clem. 
Cyprian 

Dom, Or, 

Ep, 

Laps. 
Cyril of Jerusalem 


Eusebius 
Chron, 
Eccl. Theol. 
Hist, Exel. 
Dem. Ev, 
nPs 
Praep, Ev, 

Gelasius 
Hist. Exel. 

Gospels, Apocryphial 
Gas. Bar. 


Gas, Eh, 
Gas. Eg, 
Gas, Heb. 
Ges, Naass. 
Gos, Phil. 
Gas. Pet. 
Gos, Thom, 
Gregory of Nazianzus 
Carm. 
Or. 
Hilary of Poitiers 
Trin. 


xiv 


Berlin Gnostic Codex 
Nag Hammadi Gnostic Codices 


Aduerstis fudaros 

fn Genesin Homiliae 
Homiliae in Acta Apostatorum 
Homuliae in Matthanon 
Panegyrics of Saint gnatites 
De Regno 


Eclogae Propheticne 

Excerpta ex Theodote (Letter to 
Theodore) 

Fragmente in Adumbrationes 

Paedagogus 

Protreptikas 

Quis Dives Satuetur 

Letter to Theodore 


1 Clement 
2 Clement 


De Dominica Orations 
Efristulae 
De Lapis 


Catechesis 

Didache 

Epistie to Diopnetus 
Epistola Apostolorum 


Anacephatatosis 

Liaereses (or Panarion) 

De Mensuris et Ponderibus 

Panarion (also referred to 
as Haereses) 


Chronicon 

De Exclesiastica Theologia 
Historia Ecelesiastica 
Demonstratio Evangelica 
Commentary on the Psalms 


Praeparatio Evangetica 
Historia Ecclesastica 


Gospel of Bartholomew 
Gospel of the Ebionites 
Gospel of the Epyptians 
Gaspel of the Hebrews 
Gaspel of the Naassenes 
Gospel of Philip 

Gospel of Peter 

Gospel of Thomas 


Cannina 


Oral 


De trinitate 


Hippolytus 
Apos. Trad. Apostolic Tradition 
Comm. Dan. Commentarium in Danielem 
Dem, Chr, Demonstratio de Christo et 
Antichristo 
Haer. De Haeresibus 
Refut. Refutation of All Heresies 
Tgrvatius 
Ign. ph. Letter to the Ephesians 
Ign. Magn. Letter to the Magnesians 
Ign. Phid, Letter to the Philadelphians 
Ign. Pol, Letter to Polyecarp 
Ign. Hom, : Letter to the Romans 
Ign. Simyrn. Letter to the Smyrneans 
Ign. Trail. Letter to the Trallians 
Irenacus 
Haer. Adversus Haereses 
Jerome 
Ep. Eprstulae 
Comm, Exek. Commentarioram in 
Exzechielem 
Comm. Isa. Commentariorum in Isaiam 
in Philem Commentariorum in Epistulam 
ad Philemonem liber 
Vir, De Viris Mustribus 
Ruf. Adversus Rufinum 
Justin Martyr 
Apol. Li] Apology 111 
Cohor. Graee, Cohortatia ad Graecas 
Dial Tryph. Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaco 
Resurre:, On the Resurrection 
Lactantius 
Div. Inst. Divinae Institutiones 
La. Chin Lyons Vien, Letter of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne 
Mart, Justin The Martyrdom of Justin and 
Companions 
Mart. Pal. Martyrdom of Polycarp 
Mur. Frog. Muratorian Fragment 
Odes Sot. Odes of Sotomon 
Origen 
Comm, Joh. in Johannem Commentarius 
Comm. Mt. In Maitharum Commentarius 
Cont. Cels. Cantra Celsum 
De Prine, De Principiis (Peri Archodn) 
Exhort, Mart. Exhortato ad Martyrium 
Hom. Luc. Homiliae in Lucam 
Pass, Perp. Felt. Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas 
Pert Arch. Peri Archon 
Selec. Ps Selecta in Psaimos 
PG Patrologia Graeea, 
ed. J. P. Migne 
Philostorgius 
Hist. Ecel. Flistoria Exclesiastica 
Photius 
Bibl, Bibliotheca 
Polycarp 
Pol, Phil, Letter to the Philippians 
Protev. Jas. Protevangelium of James 
Pseudo-Clementines 
Hom. Homilies 








Recogn, 
Rufinus 
Hist. Eccl. 
| Shepherd of Hermas 
Herm, Man. 
Herm, Sim, 
Herm, Vis. 
Socrates Scholasticus 
Hist. Eccl. 
Sozomen 
Hist. Ecel. 
| Tatian 
Or, Graee. 
Tertullian 
Ad Mart, 


Recognitions 
Historia Ecclesiastica 


Hermas, Mandate(s) 
Hennas, Similitude(s) 
Hermas, Visien(s) 


Historia Ecelesiastica 
Historia Ecclesiastica 
Oratio ad Graecas 


Ad Martyras 

Ad Nationes 

Ad Uxorem 

Adversus Judacos 
Adversus Valentimanos 
Apologeticus 

De Anima 


Test. 


Theophilus of Antioch 


Autol, 
Victorinus 


Comm. in Apoc. 


Classical and Hellenistic Writers and Sources 


ee 








Achilles Tatius 

Leu. Leucippe and Clettophon 
Actian 

De Nat, Anim. De Natura Animalum 

VAL. Varia Historia 
Aeschylus 

Ag. Agamemnon 

Ch, Chaephoroe 

Pers. Persae 

Prom, Prometheus Vinctus 

Sept. c, Theb, Septem contra Thebas 

Suppl. Stupplices 
Alexander of Aphrodisias 

Fat. De Fato 
Ammonius 

Adfin, Vocab. Diff. De Adfinium Vocaiulorum 

Differentia 

Anacharsis 

Ep. Epistle to Tereus 

Anaer. Anacreontea 
Anth, Gr. Greek Anthology 
Antipater 

Anth, Pal, Antholagia Palatina 
Appian 

Civ, W. Civil Wars 

Mith, W. Mithridatic Wars 

Pun, Libuhe 

Rom. Hist. Roman History 
Apollodorus 

Bib, Bibliothea 
Apollonius of Rhodes 

Arg. Angornauutica 
Apollonius of Tyana 

; Epistie 

Apuleius 

Met. Metamorphoses 


Aratus 
Phaen. 
Aristides 
Or. 
Aristophanes 
Acharn. 
Av, 
£4. 
Lys 
Nuh. 


Aulus Gellius 
Noc. Att. 


De Idalolatria 

De Jejunio Adversus Prychicos 
De Oratione 

De Patientia 

De Praeseriptione Haereticorim 
De Pudicitia 

De Resurrectione Carmnis 

De Spectaculis 

Adversus Marcionem 

De Pudicitia 

Aduersus Praxeas 

Scorpiace 


De Testimonio Animae 
Ad Autolyoum 
Commentary on the Apocalypse 


Alexandri Anabasis (= Anab.) 
Anabasis 

Eppicteti dissertations 

Indike 

Oneirocriticon 

Deipmophistae 

Res Gestae Divi Augusti 


Noctes Atticae 
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De Div. 


De Imp. Cn, Pomp, 


Columella 

Rust. 
Cornelius Nepos 

Vir, Jus, 
Cornutus 

Theol. Grae. 


Corp. Herm, 
Crates 

Ep. 

Cyr. 
Demetrius 

Eloe. 
Demosthenes 


Bellum Civile 
Belium Gallicum 


Epigrammata 


De Agricultura 
a 


De Chaerea at Callirhoe 


Academica Qraestiones 
Pro Archia 

Epistulae ad Atticum 

Pro Balbo 

Pro Caecina 

De Divinatione 

De Fintbus bonorim et malorum 
De Imperio Cn, Pompeit 
De Inventione Rhetarica 
De Legibus 

De Officiis 

De Oratore 

De Republica 

Pro Rege Deivtare 
Divinatio in Caeciliun 
Epistulae ad Familiares 
Pro Flacca 

De Natura Deorus 
Paradoxa Stoiconum 
Orationes Philippicae 
Epistulae ad Quintum Fretrem 
Pro Quinetio 

Rabirio Perduellionds 

Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino 
Somnitem Scipionis 
Tusculanae Disputationes 
In Verrem 

Codex Justinianus 

Codex Theodosianus 


De Re Rustica 

De Viris Iiustribus 

Epidomé tén hata tén Hellénihén 
Theologian paradedumendn 

Corpus Hermeticum 


Epistula 
Cyranides 


De Elocutione 


In Aristogitonem 
In Avistocratem 

Jn Cononem 

De Corona 

Contra Lacritum 
Adversus Leptinem 


Dig, Just, 

Dio Cassius 
Epit. 

Hist. 

Dio Chrysastom 
De Homero 
Dise. 

Ov. 

Diodorus Siculus 
Bib. Hist. 

Diogenes 
Ep. 

Diogenes Laertius 
Vit. 


Against Meidias 
In Neaevam 

Trt Olympiodonion 
Orations 

Contra Pantaenctum 
Contra Timotheum 


Digest of Justinian 


Epitome 
Reman History 


De Homero et Socrate 
Discourses 

Orationes 
Bibliotheca Historica 
Epistula 


Vilae 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


Ant. Or. 
Ant. Rom, 
Comp. 
Thuc. 
Dioscorides 
Mat, Med. 
Ennius, Quintus 
Ann. 
Epictetus 
Disc. 
Diss. 
Ench, 
Euripides 
Ale, 
Andyom. 
Bach. 
Cyel. 
El 
Hee, 


Firmicus Maternus 
De Errore Prof. Rel. 


Gaius 

Inst. 
Galen 

Ant. Lib, 

De Placitis 

Epid. 

Aypamn. Hippoc. 
Grk. Anth. 


De Antiquis Oratoribus 
Antiguitates Komanae 

De Compositione Verborut 
De Thicydide 


De Materia Medica 


Annales 


Hippolytus 
Iphigenia Aulidensis 
Iphigenia Taurica 
Medea 

Orestes 

Phoenissae 

Troades 


Ad Eubutides 


De Exrore Profanarum 
Religionum 


Institutiones 


De Antidotis Libri 

De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 
Epidemics 

Hypomnema on Hippocrates 
Greck Anthology 








Heraclitus 
Frag. 
Herodian (Aelius Herodianus) 
Schem, Hom. Schemationi Homeria 
Herodian 
Hist History of the Empire after Merens 
Herodotus 
Fist, Historiae 
Hesiod 
Astron, Fragmenta Astronomica 
Op. Opera et Dies ‘ 
Cat. Catalogus Mutiorum 
Hippocrates 
Nat. Hom. De Natura Hominis 
Homer 
it Hiad 
Odys. Odyssey 
Horace 
Ars Poet. Ars Poetica 
Carm Carmina, or Odes 
Ep. Epistulae 
Odes Odes, or Carmina 
Sat, Satirae 
Tamblichus 
De Myst. De Mysteriis 
Tsocrates 
Ad Nie. Ad Nicaciem 
Dem. Ad Demonicum 
Or. Orations 
Panath. Panathenaicus 
Paneg. Panegyricus 
Soph. In Sophistas 
Josephus 
Ant. Antiquities of the Jews 
JW. Jewish Wars 
Vit. Vita 
Ag. Ap Against Apion 
Julian 
Or. Orationes 
Justinian 
Cod. Codex 
Dig. Digesta, or Pandectae 
Frst, Instifutiones 
Juvenal 
Sat, Satirae 
Lactantius . 
Div, Inst. Divinarwm Iastitutionum Libri 
Livy 
Epit. Epitome 
Hist. History of Rome 
Per. Periochae 
Longinus 
Stubl. De Sublimitate, ar Peri Hypsous 
Longus 
Daphn, Chi. Daphnis and Chloe 
Lucan 
Civ. W. Civil War (or Pharsatia) 
Lucian of Samosata 
- Alex. Alexander the False Prophet 
Anach, Anacharsis 


Mag. 
Marcus Aurelius 


Epigr. 
Maximus of Tyre 
Or. 
Menander 
Frag. ~ 
Minucius Felix 
Oct. 
Nicolaus of Damascus 
Vit, Caes, 
Orosius 
Hust. 


Onph. lirag. 
Ovid 
Ars Am. 
Met. 
TY. 
Parnthenius 
Amat. Nar. 


Abbreviations 
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Bis Accusatus 
Cataphes 
Demonax 
Deorum Concilium 
Dialogi Deorum 
Dialegi Meretricii 
Dialogi Mortuorum 
Galles 
Hermotimus 
Herodotus 
Quomodo Histona 
Conscribenda Sit 
fearomenipipnes 
Pro imagines 
Adversus Indoctum 
Juppiter Confitatus 
Juppiter Tragoedus 
De Luctu 
De Mererde Conductis 
Navigium 
Nigrinus 


De Magistratibus 

Meditahons 

Epigrams 

Ovatio 

Fragments 

Octavius 

Vita Cassaris 

Historiarum Adversus 
Paganos Libri Vil 

Orphic Fragments 

Ars Amatoria 

Metamorphoses 

Tristia ‘ 


Narationum Amatoriarum 
Libetius 
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Paulus 
Sent. 
Pausanius 
Daeser. 
Test, 
Persius 
Sat, 
Petronius 
Sat. 
Philo 
Abr, 
Aet, Mund, 


Agric. 


Quast. 1m Gen. 


Philostratus 
Vit. Ap. 
Vit, Soph, 
Photius 
Bibl. 
Pindar 
isth. 
Plato 
Ale, 
Apol. 
_ Charm. 
Creat, 


xutit 


Tulius Paulus 
Sententiae 


Graeciae Deseniption 
Testimonium 


Sativae 
Satyricon 


De Alrahamo . 

De Actermtate Mundi 

De Agricultura 

De Animatibus 

De Avithmis 

De Cherubim 

De Comfusione Linguanen 

De Congressu Evuditionis Gratia 


De Fhrietate 


De Fuga et Inventions 

De Gigantilus 

Hypothetica 

De Josephe 

Legum Allegoriae 

Legatio ad Gaium 

De Migrations Abrahami 
De Mutatione Nominum 
Quad Omnis Probus Liber Sit 
De Opificia Mundi 

De Plantatione 

De Posterttate Caini 

De Prarmiis et Poenis 

De Providentia 

Quaestiones in Exodum 
Quaestiones in Genesin 
Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit. 
De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 
De Sobrietate 

De Sommis 

De Specialibus Legibus 

De Virtibus . 

De Vita Contemplativa 

De Vita Mosis 


Vila Apollonii 
Vitae Sophistarum 
Bibliotheca 


isthentonthai 


Aletbiades 
Apologia 
Charmides 
Cratylus 


Cri. 


Protag. 
Rep. 
Soph. 
Thaeat, 
Tim. 
Plautus 
Cas. 
Cist. 
Mostetl. 
Poen, 
Pliny (the elder) 
Nat, Hist. 
Pliny (the younger) 
Ep. 


Panegyr. 
Phitarch 
Adutat. 


Alex. 
Anton, 
Bride 


Non Posse Suav. 


Pel. 

Per. 

Pomp. 

Quaest, Grae, 
Quaest, Rom. 

Reg. Imp, Apophth, 


Naturalis Historia 


Epistotae 
Panegyricus 


De Adulatore et Amico 

Aemilius Paulus (Vitae Pavatlelac) 

Agesilaus (Vitae Parallelae) 

De Alexandra (Vitae Parallelae) 

De Antonius (Vitae Parallelae) 

Advice to Bride and Groom 

Caesar ( Vitae Paralielae) 

Camillus (Vitae Paraltelae) 

Cicero (Vitae Paratlelar) 

Cleomenes (Vitae Parailelae) 

Comparatio Lycungi et Numae 

Comparatio Thesei et Remuli 

Ottaestiones Conviviales 

De Defect Oraculurum 

Demetrius (Vitae Parallelae) 

De E apud Delphos 

De Facie itt Orbe Liinae 

De Fortuna Romanonun 

De Genio Sacratis 

De iside et Osiride 

De Liberis Echucancis 

Lucuthes (Vitae Paraitelae) 

Lycurgus 

Moralia 

Nicias (Vitae Parallelac) 

Non Posse Suaviter Vivi 
Secundim Epicuram 

Pelopidas (Vitae Paratielae) 

Pericles (Vitae Parallelae) 

Pompeius (Vitae Parallelae) 

Quaestiones Graecae 

Quaestiones Romanae 


Region et Imperatorum 
Apophthegmata 


Abbreviations 
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Rom, 
Ser. Num, Pun. 
Stoic, Repugn. 
Thes. 
Pollux 
Onom. 
Polylius 
Fist, 
Proclus 
In Tim. 


Propertius 


Eleg. 
Pseudo-Apollodorus 
Bib. 


Pseudo-Demosthenes 
Neaer, 
Quintillan 
fast. Orat. 
Ras. Gest. 
Sallust 
Cauil. 


tug. 
Seneca (the Elder) 
Contr. 
Seneca (the Younger) 
Apocol, 
Ben, 
Brew. Vit. 
Clem. 
Const. 
Dial. 


Ep 

Ep, Lucil. 

Ep. Mor. 

fre 

Mare, 

Nat, Quacst. 

Prov. 

Vit. Heat, 
Sextus Empiricus 


Pyr, 

SHA 

Hadr. 
Silius Tralicus 


Romulus (Vitae Pavallelae) 

De tis Qui Sero a Nursine Puniuntur 
De Stoicorwm Repugnantiss 
Theseus (Vitae Paratlelae) 


Onomasticon 
Histories 


In Platonis Timarum 
Commentarius 


Elegia 

Bibliotheca 

Rhetorica ad Herenntun 
Jn Neaeram 


Institutio Oratoria 
Res Gestae Divi Augusti 


Bellum Catilinee or De Catilinae 
conturatione 
Bellum dugurthimen 


Controversiag 
Suasoriae 


Apocolocyntosts 

De Beneficiis 

De Brevitate Vitae 

De Clamentia 

De Constantia Sapientis 
Dialog 

Epistuiae 

Epistles to Lucilius 
Epistulae Morales 

De fra 

Ad Marciam 
Naturales Quaestiones 
De Providentia 

De Vita Beata 


Pyrrhaniae Hypotyposes 
Seriptores Historiae Augustae 
Hadrian 


Punica 


Antigone 

Eleciva 

Oedipus Coloneus 
Oedipus Tyrannus 
Trachintae 


Anthalogion 
Ecloge 


Straho 
Geog, 

Suda 

Suctonius 


Haut. 
Theocritus 
Ia, 
Theon 
Progymn., 
Theophrastus 
Char. 
Thucydides 
Hist, 
Valerius Maximus 
Faa. ac Dict, 


Varro 

Ling. 
Vegetius Renata 

Epit, Rei Milit. 
Virgil 

Aen, 

Fel. 

Geor. 
Vitruvius 

De Arch.~ 
Xenophon 

Anab, 


Geographica 
Suda/Suidas (Greek Lexicon) 


(The Twelve Caesars) 
(The Turelue Caesars) 
(The Twelve Caesars) 
(The Twetue Caesars) 
(The Twelve Caesars) 
De Grammaticis 

(The Twelve Caesars) 
{The Twelve Caesars) 
De Rhetarifnes 

(The Twelve Caesars) 
(The Twelve Caesars) 
(The Twelve Caesars) 
Vita Terentius — 


Agricola 

Annales ab Excessu Divi Augusti 
Germania 

Fhistoriae 


Andria 
Hauton Timorumenos 


Hdytls 

Progymnasmata 

Chavacteres 

History of the Peloponnesian War 


Factorum ac Dictorum 
Memorabilium Libri 


De Lingua Latina 
Epitama Rei Militaris 


Aeneid 
Ecloyues 
Georgics 

De Architectura 


Anabasis 

Cynegetious 

Cyropaedia 

De Equittun Magistro 

Hellenice 

History of the Greeks (Hellenica) 
Resprublica Lacedaemoniorum 
Memorabilia Socratis 
Orconomicus 


Symposium 
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P.Amh., The Amherst Papyri, J-E. Powell, (Cambridge, U, K., 
K, P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt 1936); Studia Amstelodamensia ad 
(London, 1900-) Epigraphicam, lus Antiquum a 

P.Ant. The Antinoopolis Papyri, Papyrologiam Pertinentia, J. A. 
(2. H, Roberts, J, W. B. Ankum etal. (Zutphen, 1985) 
Barns and H. Zilliacus P.HeidSiegmann Literarische griechische Texte der 
(London, 1950 -) Heidelberger Papyrussammlung, ec. 

P.Bare. Barcelona Papyri, E, Siegnann (Heidelberg 1956) 
Fundacién Sant Lucas Pland. Papyrilandanae,E.Schaeferetal, 
Evangelista (Leipzig-Berlin, 1897-) 

P.Berol, Papyrus Berolinensis P.KGln Kéiner Papyri, B. Kramer, R. 

P.Bour. Les Papyrus Bouriant, Hiibner, et al. (Opladen, 1976-) 
P. Collart (Paris, 1926) P.Lond Catalogue of the Literary Pajryri in 

P.Cair. Papyrus Cairensis the British Museum, H.).M. Milne 

P.Cair,Zen. Zenim Papyri, ed, C, C, Edgar (London, 1927-) 
(4 vols.; Le Gaire, 1925-31; P.Mert. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Greek 
Catalogue générale des Papyri in the Collection of Wilfred 
antiquités égyptiennes Merton, FS. A., H_1, Bell etal. 
du Musée du Caire), (London, 1948-) 

P.Columb. Columbia Papyri P.Mich, Papyri in the collection of the 

P.Eg. Egerton Papyrus, British General Library of the Univer- 
Museum, London, England, sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

P.Eleph. Elephantine Papyri P.Mur. Les grottes de Murabba ‘at, P. 

P Fay. Fayum Towns and their Benoit, J, T. Milikand R. de 
Papyri, B.P, Grenfell, AS. Hunt Vaux (DJD 2; Oxford, 1961) 
and D,G, Hogarth P.Oxy, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, B, P. 
(London 1900) Grenfell, AS. Hunt, et al, 

P. Fouad Les Papyrus Fouad, A. Bataille et (Londen, 1898-) 
al. (Cairo, 1999) P.Par. Les Pafeyrus grees du Musée du 

P.Gen, Les Papyrus de Geneve Lowure 

PGM Papyri-Graecae Magicae; Die P Rain. Papyri in the "Papyrus Erzherzog 
griechischen Zauberpapyri, G. Rainer’ collection of the 
Preisendanz et al (2 vols,; 1973- Nationalbibliothek, Vienna 
1974) P.Ryl, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the 

P.Hal. Dikaiomata: Auszuge aus alexan- John Rylands Library at 
drinischen Geselzen und Verord- Manchester 
nungen in einem Papyrus des PSI Papiri Grea ¢ Latini, Pubblicazioni 
Philologischen Seminars der della Societa italiana per la ricerca 
Universiidt Halle mit einem dei papiri greci ¢ latini in Egitto 
Anhang weilerer Papyr derselben (1912-) 
Sammlung (Berlin 1913) P.Tebt. The Tebtunis Papyri (1902-1976) 

P. Harr, The Rendel Harris Papri of P.Vindob, Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung 
Woodbrooke College, Birmingham, der Papyrus Erzh. Rainier (1887) 


Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Texts 





Cairo (Genizah text of the) Damascus Document/Rule 
Damascus Document, Qumran copies (40267, 40270, 5Q12, 6Q15 
Numbered caves of Qumran, followed by abbreviation or number of document 


Genesis Apoonphon (1Q20) 
Words af Moses (1Q22) 


Hodayot, or Thanksgiving Hyans 
First and second copy of Isaiah 


New Jerusalem text (1Q382) 
Mithamak, ov War Seroli 





Abbreviations 


Le 
TTT 


1QOTongues of Fire 
2QJN ar 
3QCopper Scroll 
40'Amram** 
4QAJo ar 
4Qapocrjer C 
4Qapocroseph** 
4QapocrMoses A-C 
4QAramaic Apocalypse 
4QBar*ki Naphsi** 
dObeat 
IQbenediction 
4QBr ar 
4QCatena*® 
4QCryptic 
4QDibHam** 
4QEn*? ar 
4QEnastr'*# 
4QEnGiants 
4QFlor 
AQHoroscope 
4QMess ar 

40 Messianic Apocalypse 
4QMez*5 
4QMMT** 
4QNarrative 
4QN]*" ar 
4QOrd** 
4QPEnosh 
1Qpltos 

4QOPhyl*™ 

1QOplsa 

4QpNah 

4Qprs*” 
4QPrNab ar 
4QProto-Esther*! 
4QpsDan** ar 
4Qpsk 2" 
4QPsJosua®” 
41OpZeph 

4ORitual of Purificauon 
4QSapiential Work 
4QShirShabb 
4QTanh 

4QTest 

4Qtgjob 

4QtgLev 
4QTohorotA-G 
§4QTQahat ar 
AQZodiac 

SON] ar 

11QJN ar 
11QMelch 


Mysteries (1Q27) 

Pasher on Habakkuk 

Pesher on Micah (1Q14) 

Pesher on Psalms (1Q16) 

Pesher on Zephaniah (1Q15) 

Sereh hayyaad or Rule of the Community, Manual of Discipline 
Appendix A, Masianic Rule, to 1QS 

Appendix B, Rule of Benediction/Book of Blessings, 10 1QS 
Apacryphon of Moses (1Q29) 

Neui ferusaiem text (2024) 

Capper Serall (3QU5) 

Visions of Amram (4Q545-548) 

Apocrypon of Joseph (1Q408) 

Apocryphon of Jeremiah, or Pseudo- Prophets (AQ385b) 
Apocryphon of Joseph (4Q371-373) 

Apocryphon of Moses (4Q374-377) 

"Son of Gad” Text (4Q246) 

“Bless, Oly my Soul” fragments (40134, 436, 427-499) 
Beatitudes Text (4Q525) 

Benediction, or Vineyard Text (4Q5(4)) 

Brontologion, or Thunder Text (4Q518) 

Catena (4Q177, 4Q182) 

Magical text 

Words of the Luminaries (4Q5(4-506) 

1 Enoch frayrnents (4Q201-202, 204-207, 212) 

] Enoch fragments from Astronomical Book (4Q208-2! 1) 
] Enoch fragments from Book of Giants (4Q203) 
Florilegium, ov Exchatological Midrashim (4Q\74) 
Astrological text (4Q186) 

Elect of God, ov Birth of the Chasen One (4534) 
Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521) 

Mezuzah (4Q149-155) 

Migsat Ma ‘aseh ha-Torah (4Q594-399) 

Narrative A (4Q458) 

New jerusalem texts(4Q232'?), 40554, 40555) 
Ordinances and Purification Texts (4Q159, 40513-514) 
Prayer of Enash (AQ369) 

Pesher on Hosea (4Q166-167) 

Phylacteries (4Q1 28-148) 

Pesher on Isaiah (4Q161-165) 

Pesher on Nahum (4Q169 + 4Q458) 

Pesher on Psatms (4Q171, 4Q173) 

Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242) 

Tale of Bagasvaw (Pseudo-¥sther) (4Q580") 
Pyrudo-Danielic Writings (4Q248-245) 

Pseudo Fzekiel (4Q385-388, 49391} 

Psalms af Joshua (4Q378-379) 

Pesher on Zephaniah (4QV70) 

Purification Text (4Q512) 

Secret of Existence (4412-413, 4Q415-421) 

Songs of Sabbath Sacrifice, or Angelic Liturgy (4Q400-407; also 11Q17, Mas 1 k) 
Tanhumaim, or Consolations (4Q176) 

Testimonia (4Q175) 

Targum of fob (AQUS7) 

Targurm of Leviticus (1Q156) 

Purification Texts (4Q274-279, 281-284) 

Testament of Qahat (40542) 

Magical text (1Q ) 

New Jerusalem text (5Q15) 

New Jerusalem text(11Q)8) 

Melchizedek (1113) 
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11QpaleoLev Copy of Leviticus in paleo-Hebrew script (11Q1) 

11QPs* Psalms Serelt (11Q5) 

11QTemple*” Temple Scroll (11Q19, 1120) 

1QtgJob Targum of fob (L1Q10) 

Targumic Material 

Te. Ong. Targum Ongelos Tg. Neof. Targum Neofiti 

Tg. Neb. Targum of the Prophets Tg. Ps.-f. Targum Pseudo-fonathan 
Ty. Ket. Targum of the Writings Tg. Yer 2 Targum YeruUalmi I 
Frg. Tk Fragmentary Targum Tg Yer. i Targum YeruUalmi 
Sam. Te. Samaritan Targum Yem. Tx. Yemenite Targum 

Tg. Isa Targum of Isaiah Tg. Eth hl First or Second Targum of Esther 


Order and Tractates in the Mishnah, Tosefta and Talmud 





Same-named tractates in the Mishnah, Tosefta, Babylonian Talmud and Jerusalem Talmud are distinguished by m., ¢., b. 





and y. respectively. 

‘Abod. Zar. ‘Aboda Zara Matas §. Ma‘ aser Seni od. Qodaiim 

*Abot *Abat Mak. Moakkot Ros Has. Roi Hasianah 
“Arak “Arakin Maki. Makdirin Sanh. Sanhedrin 

B. Bat Baba Batra Meg. Megilla Sabb. Serbbat 

B. Mes. Baba Mesi‘a Me‘ it. Me‘itah . Sets‘ it 

B. Qam. Baba Qamma Menah. Menahot Sebu. Sebu ‘ot 

Bek Behorot Mid. Middot Seder Seder 

Ber. Berakot Mire. Miqrwa' ot Seqal. Seqatim 

Besa Besa (= Yor Tob) Mo’ ed Ma’ ed Sota Sota 

Bik. Bikkurim Mo'ed Qat. Mo'ed Qatan Stukh. Sukhah 

Dem Demat Nat Nasim Ta‘an, Ta‘anit 

“Erub, “Erubin Nazir Nazir Tamid Tamid 

‘Ed. ‘Edueyyot Ned. Nedarim Tem. Temura 

Git Gijin Neg. Nega‘im Ter, Terumat 

Hag Hagiga Nez. Nezigin Tehar, Teharot 

Hal. Hatla Nid. Niddah T. Yom Tebul Yom 

Hor. Horayot *Ohal. ‘Ohatot “Ug. *Uggin 

Hul, fullin ‘Or ‘Orlah Yad, Yadeayim 

Kelim Kelim Parah Parah Yebam. Yehamot 

Ker. Keritat Peak Peak Yoma Yoma (= Kippurim) 
Ketub Ketubbot Pesahi. Pesahim Zabin Zabimn 

Kil. Kil’ ayim Qinnim Qinnim Zebah. Zebahim 

Ma ‘as. Ma ‘aserot Qidd. Qiddusin Zera. Zera‘im 

Other Rabbinic Works 

‘Abad. ‘Abadint Mek, Mekilta 

"Abot R. Nat. "Abot de Rabbi Nathan Mex. Mezuzah 

"Ag. Ber, "Agradat Beresit Midr. Midras (cited with abbreviation 
ARN (see )Abot &. Nai.) for biblical book; but Midr. 
Bab. Babylonian Qok, = Midras Qohelet) 

Bar, Baraita Pal Palestinian 

Der, Ex, Rab, Derck Eves Rabba pq. peveq (chamer of Sipra) 

Der. Lr. Zut. Derek Eves Zuja Pesig, Rab. Pesigta Rabbati 

Gert. Gemara Fesig. Rab Kah. Pesigta de Rab Kakana 

Kalla Kalla Pirge R. Et. Pirge Rabbi Eliezer 

Kalla Rab, Kalla Rabbati Rab. Rabbah (following abbreviation 
Mas, Qet Massektot Qeiannot for biblical book: Gen. Rab. = 





Abbreviations 





Genesis Rabbah) Sigit Sigit 
Sem. Semahwt Sop. Soperim 
Sep. Torah Seper Torah S. ‘Olam Rab. Seder ‘Olam Rabbah 
Sipra Sipra (on Leviticus) Tanh. Tankuma 
Sipre Sipre (on Numbers, on Tep. Topittin 

Deuteronomy Yal. Yalqut 
Nag Hammadi Tractates 
Acts Pet, 12 Apost. The Ads of Peter and the Twelve Apostles Melch, Metchizedek 
Allogenes Allogenes Novea The Thought of Norea 
Ap. jas. The Apocryphon of James On Anoind, On the Anointing 
Ap. John The Apocryphon of John On Bapt.A On Baptism A 
Apoe. Adam —- The Apocalypse of Adam On Bap. B On Baptism B 
1 Apoc. fas. — The (First) Apocalypse of James On Bapt.C On Baptism C 
2 Apoe, Jas The (Second) Apocalypse of James On Euch, A On the Eucharist A 
Apoc, Paul The Apocalypse of Paul On Euch, B= On the Eticharist B 
Apoc. Peter Apocalypse of Peter Drig. World On the Origin of the World 
Asclepius Asclepius 21-29 Paraph. Shem The Paraphrase of Shem 
Auth. Teach. Authoritative Teaching Pr, Paul The Prayer of the Apostle Paul 
Dial Saw The Dialogue of the Savior Pr, Thanks. The Prayer of Thanksgiving 
Disc, 8-9 The Discourse on the Eighth and Ninth Sent. Sextus The Sentences of Sextus 
Ep. Pet, Phil, — The Letter of Peter to Philip Soph. Jes. Chr. The Sophia of Jesus Christ 
Eugnestos ELugnostos the Blessed Steles Seth The Three Steles of Seth 
Exeg. Soul ‘The Exegesis on the Soul Teach. Situ. ‘The Teachings of Silvanus 
Gos. Ex. The Gospel of the Egyptians Tastim. Truth The Testimony of Trth 
Gos. Phil, The Gospel of Philip Thom. Cont, The Book of Thomas the Contender 
Gas. Thom. The Gospel af Thomas Thund, The Thunder: Perfect Mind 
Ges, Truth The Gospel of Truth Treat. Res The Treatise on the Resurrection 
Great Pow. The Concept of Our Great Power Treat, Seth The Second Treatise of the Great Seth 
Hyp. Arch The Hypostasis of the Archons Tri, Trae. The Tripartite Tractate 
Hypsiph, Hypsiphrone Trim. Prot, Trimonphic Protennoia 
interp. Know, The Interpretation of Knowledge Val. Exp. A Valentinian Exposition 
Marsanes Marsanes Zost. Zastrianos 


Periodicals, Reference Works and Serials 


a  — 


AAA American Anthropological 
Association 

AARAS American Academy of Religion Academy 
Series 

AARSR American Acadetny of Religion Studies in 
Religion 

AB Anchor Bible 

AQ American Baptist Quarterly 

ABR Australian Biblical Review 

ABRsv American Benedictine Review 

ABRL Anchor Bible Reference Library 

AbrN Abr-Nahrain 

ACS American Classical Studies 

ACW Ancient Christian Writers 

AE Anée higraphique published in Reoue 
Archéologique and separately (1888-) 

AER American Ecclesiastical Review 

AGJU Arbelten zur Geschichte des antken 
Judentums und des Urchristentums 

AGSU Arbelten zur Geschichte des 
Spadtjudentums und Urchristentums 

AHR American Historical Review 

AJA American Journal of Archaeology 


ANYAS 


APAT 


American Journal of Ancient History 

Annual of the Japanese Biblical Institute 
American Journal af Philalagy 

American Journal of Theology 

Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte . 
Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte des 
hellenistischen Judentums 

Annual of Leeds University Oriental 
Society 

Analecta Bibtica 

Anatecta Bollandiana 

Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament, ed. J.B, Pritchard (3d ed; 
Princeton, 1969) 

Ante-Niene Fathers, ed. A. Roberts and 

J. Donaldson (10 vols,; 195] [e. 1890) 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der rimschen Well, 
ed. H, Temporini and W. Haase (Berlin, 
1972-) 

Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences 

Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des 
Alten Testaments, wans. and ed, E. Kautzsch 
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ASTHL 


ASTI 
ATANT 


ATLABIbS 
ATR 
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(2 vols, 1900) 

Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung Beiheft 
American Oriental Series 

The Apocrypha and Preudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament in English, ed, R. H. Charles (2 
vols.,, 1913) 

The Aramaic Bible 

Archaeology 

Abhandlungen der 
RheinischWestfalischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften : 

Ancient Society 

Acta setninarii neotestamentici upsaliensis 
Amsterdam Studies in the Theory and 
History of Linguistics 

Annual of the Swedish Theologrical Institute 
Abhandilungen zur Theologie des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments 

ATLA Bibliography Series 

Anglican Theological Review 

Australian Biblical Review 

Andrews University Seminary Studies 
Ancient World 

Biblical Archaeologist 

The Book of Acts in Its First Century 
Setting 

W. Bauer, W. F. Arndt, F. W. Gingrich and 
F. W. Danker, Greeh-English Lexicon af the 
Naw Testament 

Riblical Archaelogy Review 

British Archacological Reports 
Supplements 

Bultetin of the American School of Oriental 
Researeh 

Bulletin of the American Society of 
Papyrologists; Supplement 

Bonner biblische Beitrage 

Butletin for Biblical Research 

Brown Classics in Judaica 

Brown, Driver and Briggs, Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament 
Bristol Classical Paperbacks 

F. Blass, A. Debrunner and R. W. Funk, A 
Greek Grammar of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature 

Baker Exegetical Commentary on the New 
Testament . 

Bibliotheque des écoles frangaises 
d'Athénes et de Rome 

Beitrage zur evangelischen Theologic 
Bibliotheca ephemeridum theologicarum 
lovaniensium 

Beitvige zur Forschung 

Berlin Gnostic Codex 

Agyptische Urkunden aus den Museen 211 
Berlin: Griech, Urkunden (15 vals., 1895- 
1983) 

Beitriige zur historischen Theologi¢ 
Biblical Interpretation 

Biblica 

Biblica et Orientica 


Biblical Research 

Biblische Snudien (Freiburg, 1895-) 
Biblische Studien (Neukirchen, 1951-) 
Biblical Theology 

Bulletin for International Organization for 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies 

Biblical Interpretation Series 

Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library 
of Manchester 

Brown Judaic Sudies 

The Bible and its Modern Interpreters 
Bibliothéque de la Pléiade 

Biblical Research 

Bible Review 

Bollingen Series 

Bibliotheca Sacra : 

Baker Studies in Biblical Archacology 
The Biblical Seminar 

Beth Se‘avim, vol, 2: The Greek Inscriptions, 
ed, M. Schwabe and B. Lifshitz (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 
1974) 

Brill Series in Jewish Studies 

The Bible Translator 

Biblical Theology Bulletin 

Biblisch Theologische Studien 

Berliner Theotogicsche Zeitschrift 

Riblische Untersuchungen 

Brown University Studies 

Beltrage zur Wissenschafi yom Alten (und 
Neuen) Testament 

Biblische Zeitschrift 

Reihefie zur Zeitschrift fir die 
alwestamentiche Wissenschaft 

Beihefte zur Zeltschrift fir die 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
Cambridge Ancient History 

The Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon 
Project 

Classical Bulletin 

Cambridge Bible Commentary 
Contributions to Biblical Exegesis and 
Theology 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly Monograph 
Series 

Corpus Christianorum: Series 
Apocryphonum 

Cambridge Commentaries on Writings of 
the Jewish and Christian World 200 B,C, to 
A.D, 200 

Church Dogmatics, Karl Barth 
Comimentaire Evangélique de la Bible 
Collection d'Etudes Latines 

Centre d'Etudes Romaines et Gallo- 
Romaines 

Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary 
Church History 

Corpus Inseriptionum Grascarum L-4V, ed. A, 
Boeckh (4 vols,; Berlin, 1828-1877) 
Carpnts inseriptionum Judaicarum Fil, ed. J. 
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B. Frey ((2 vols,; Rome, 1936-1952) 


CIL Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 

g Classical Journal 

CJA Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity 

GT Canadian Journal of Thealogy 

CJZC Corfrus jiidischer Zeugmisse aus der Cyrenaika, 
ed, G, Lilderitz (Wiesbaden, 1983) 

CNS Cristianesimo nella storia 

CNT Commentaire du Nouveau Testament 

CNTC Calvin's New Testament Commentaries 

COHP Contributions to Oriental History and 
Philology 

ConB Coniectanea biblica 

ConBNT Coniectanea biblica Neotestamentica 

Con Concordia Journal 

COQG Christian Origins and the Question of God 

cP Classical Phiiology 

CPG Clavis Patrum Graecorum, ed. M, Geerard, 5 
vols. (Turnhout, 1974-1997) 

Ce Corfrus Papyrorum Judaicarum, ed. 
V, Tcherikover, A. Fulks and M. Stern (3 
yols.; Cambridge, MA (1957-1964) 

CPSSV Cambridge Philological Society, 
Supplementary Volume 

ca. Classical Quarterly 

COR Church Quarterly Review 

CRB Cahiers de la Revue Biblique 

CRHPR Cahiers de la Revue d'histoire et de 
philosophic religicuses 

CRINT Compendia rerum iudaicarum ad noyum 
testamentum 

csco Corpus Seriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium 

cscT Columbia Series in the Classical Tradition 

CSEL. Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum 

CSH] Chicago Studies in the History of Judaism 

CT] Calvin Theological Journal 

CT™M Concordia Theological Monthly 

CTR Criswell Theological Review 

CurR Currents in Research 

CV Communio Viaterum 

DAWB Deusche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin 

DBAT Dielheimer Bldtter zum Alien Testament und 
seiner Rezeption in der Aiten Kirche 

DCB Dictionary of Christian Biography, ed. 
W. Smith and H, Wace 

DGRA A Dictionary of Greek and Raman Antiquities, 
ed. W. Smith, W. Wayte and G, E. Marindin 

DIBP Dictionary of Judaism in the Biblica! Period; 
450 B.C.E.-600 CE. , ed. J. Neusner and 
W. S. Green 

DID Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 

DIG Dictionary af Jesus and the Gospels 

DLNTD Dictionary af the Later New Testament and Its 
Developments 

DMAHA Dutch Monographs on Ancient History 
and Archacology 

DPI. Dictionary of Paul and His Letters 

DRee Deumside Revien 


Daily Study Bible 
Dead Sea Discoveries 
The Dead Sea Seroils in English, G, Vermes 
Dansk teologish tidsshrift 
Durham University Journal 

bibliques 
The Expositor's Bible Commentary 
Encyclopedia of Biblical Theology, ed. J. B. 
Bauer 
Exegetical Dictionary of the New Testament, ed, 
H. Balz and G. Schneider 
Expositor’s Greck Testament 
Europaische Hochschulschriften 
Early Judaism and Tis Literature 
Evangelisch-katholischer Kommentarzum 
Neuen Testament 
Enchiridion Locontm Sanctorum, Doctimenta 
S. Evangelii Loca Respicientia 
Encyclopaedia Judaica 
Brudes de papyrologie 
E.udes préliminaires aux religions 
orlentales dans l’empire romain 
The Encyclopedia of Religion, ed, M, Eliade 
Evetz-Israel 
Exumenical Review 
Exeter Studies in History 
Ecumenical Studies in Worship 
Krfurter Theologische Schriften 
Evangelical Journal 
Evangelical Quarterly 
Evangelische Theologie 
Expositor 
Expository Times 
Forsehungen zum Alven Testament 
Facet Books 
First-Gentury Christians in the 
GrecoRoman World 
Foundations and Facets 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
C. Miiller (Paris, 1841-1970) 
Formation and Interpretation of Old 
Testament Literature 
Fontes Turia Romani Antejustiniani 
The Foundation of Judaism 
Forschungen zur Kirchen- und 
Dogmengeschichte 
Filologia Neotestamentaria 
Forschungen zur Religion und Literature 
des Alten und Neven Testaments 
Guides to the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha 
Das Grofe Bibellexikan 
Guides to Biblical Scholarship 
Grammatici Graeci 


Grove Liturgical Studies 

Good News Studies 

Guides to New Testament Exegesis 
Greece and Rome 

Greek, Raman, and Byzantine Studies 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 
Monograph Series 
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Grace Theological Journal 

Harper's Bible Commentary 

Harper's Bible Dictionary 

Horizons in Biblical Theology 

Hellenistic Culture and Society 

A Dictionary of the Bible, ed. |. Wastings 
Harvard Dissertations in Religion 
Hermeneia 

The Heythrop Journal 

Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
Harper's New Testamemt.Commentaries 
Handbuch der Orientalistik 
Handbook of Oriental Studies 

History of Religions 

Harvard Semitic Museum Monographs 
Harvard Semitic Monograph Series 
Harvard Semitic Studies 

Herders theologischer Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament 

Harvard Theological Stucties 

Hebrew Union College Annual 

Hebrew Union College Annual 
Supplement 

Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur 
Theologie 

Historische Zeitschrift 

Irish Biblical Studies 

Rhustrated Bible Dictionary 

trish Biblical Studies 

Initiations au Christianisme ancien 
International Critical Commentary 
Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible 
Intenpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, 
Supplementary Volume 

Die Inschriften von Ephesos, ed. H. Wankel (8 
vols.) 

Israel Exploration Journal 

Inscriptiones Graecas, Editio minor (Bertin, 
1924-) 

Inscriptioines Graecae ad Res Romanas 
Pertinentes (1906-) 

Fnseriptiones Latitiae Selectae, ed. 

H, Dessau (Berlin, 1892-1916) 

Israel Numismatic Journal 

The Inscriptions of Cos, ed. W. R. Paton and 
E. L. Hicks (1891) 

Interpretation ‘ 

Interpretation Commentaries 
Iconography of Religions: Greece and 
Rome 

Issues in Religion and Theolagy 
International Standard Bible Encyclopedia 
(rev, ed) 

InterVarsity Press New Testament 
Commentary 
Jalabuch fily Antike und Christentum 
Jewish Apocryphal Literature Series 
Journal of Biblical Literature Monograph 
Series 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Journal af Biblical Literature 


Jowmal of Bible and Religion 

Journal of the Christian Brethren Research 
Fellowship 

Journal of Comparative Sociology and Religion 
Jewish Encyclopedia, ed. 1. Singer (12 vols., 
1925) 

Journal of Early Christian Studies 

Journal of Ecclesiastical History 

Journal of Ecumenical Studies 

Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 
Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 
Journal of Greco-Roman Christianity and 
jpudaisn 

Jowmal of Hellenic Studies 

Jewish Inseriptions of Graeco-Roman Ezypt, 
ed. W. Horbury and D. Noy (Cambridge 
1992) a 

Jecaish Inscriptions of Western Europe, ed. 
D, Noy (2 vols; Cambridge, 1993, 1995) 

Journal of Jewish Studies 

Judaism in Late Antiquity 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages 

Journal of Palestine Oriental Society 

Journal of Pentecostal Theology 

Jewish Quarterly Review 

Journat of Religion 

Journal of Religious Ethics 

Journal of Religious History 

Journal of Roman Studies 

Sitdische Schrifien aus hellenistisch-romisher 
Zeit 


Journal for the Study of Judaism in the Persian, 
Hellenistic and Roman Period 
Journal for the Study of the New Testament 
Journal for the Study of the New 
Testament Supplement Series 
Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 
Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 
Supplement Series 

Journal for the Study of the Pseudepigrapha 
and Related Literature 

Journal for the Study of the 
Pscudepigrapha and Related Literamure 
Supplement Series 

Journal of Semitic Studies 


~ Journal of Semitic Studies Supplement 


Series 

Journal for Theology and the Church 
Journal of Theological Studies 

Journal of Theological Studies (new series) 
Journat of Theology for Southern Africa 
Kommentar zu den Apostolischen Vatern 
Kommentar zum Neven Testament 

Der Kleine Pauly, ed. K. Ziegler 

Key Themes in Ancient History 

Light from the Ancient East, A. Deissmann 
Library of Biblical Studies 

Library of Christian Classics 

Loeb Classical Library 
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Leetio divina 

The Literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Library of Early Christianity 

J. P. Louw and F. A. Nida, ed., Greer- 
English Leeicon 

The Library of Religion 
Liddell-Scon-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon 
Lutheran Theological Journal 

Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche (3d ed, 
1999) 

Luther's Works, ed. J. Pelikan and H. T. 
Lehmann 

Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society 
Mnemosyne: Bibliotheca Classica Batava 
Minchener Beitrige zur 
Papyrusforschung und Antiken 
Rechisgeschichte 

Miinsterische Beitrage zur Theologie 
Martin Classical Lectures 

Meyer Kommentar 

Message of the Fathers of the Church 
Monographs of Hebrew Union College 
J. H. Moulton and G, Milligan, The 
Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, Itlistrated 
from the Papyri and Other Non-Literary 
Sources (1930) 

Moffatt New Testament Commentary 
McMaster New Testament Studies 

A Manual of Palestinian Aramatc Texts 
Mitiheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer, ed. J. Karabacck (Vienna) 
Monographs of the Peshitta Institute 
Monographic Series of Benedictina 
Melita : 

Miinchener theologische Studien 

Le Muséon 

Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece 
(26th ed.) 

National Association of Baptist Professors 
of Religion Special Studies 

The New American Commentary 
Nachrichten der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Gortingen 

New Cenuury Bible 

New Clarendon Bible 

Nederlands theologisch tijdschrift 
Neotestamentica 

New Documents Itustrating Early 
Christianity, ed. G. H. R. Horsley 

New Gospel Studies 

New Interpreter’s Bible 

The New International Biblical 
Commentary 

The New International Commentary on 
the New Testament 

New International Dictionary of New 
Testament Theology 

New International Greek Testament 


Commentary 
New London Commentary 
The New Oxford History of Music 


RechBib 
RelSReo 
RevExp 


Novum Testamentiam 

Supplement to Novurn Testamennum 

La nouvelle revice théolagique 
Newtestamentiiche Abhandlungen 

TPI New Testament Commentaries 
New Testament Commentary (Baker) 
Das Neue Testament Deutsch 

New Testament Guides 

New Testament Library 

Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiquus 
New Testament Profiles 

New Theology Review 

New Testament Studies 

New Testament Tools and Studies 
Numen Supplements 

New Voices in Biblical Studies 

Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 

Overtures to Biblical Theology 
Orientalia Christiana analecta 

Oxford Classical Dictionary 

Oxford Classical Monographs 

Orientis Graeci Inseriptiones Selectae 
Occasional Papers in Translation and 
Textlinguistics 

Old Testament Message 

The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, ed. J. H. 
Charlesworth 

Oudtestamentische Studién 

Palestine Archaeological Museum 
Papyrological Bruxellensia 

Papers of the British School at Rotne 
Proclamation Commentaries 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly 

Patrologiae Graeca, ed, |.-P, Migne (162 
vols.) 

Patristic Greek Lexicon, ed. G, W. HL, Lampe 
Papyrology and Historical Perspectives 
Patrotogia Latina, ed.J -P. Migne, (217 vols.) 
Pillar New Testament Commentary 
Philalogical Quarterly 

Perspectives in Religious Studies 

Princeton Seminary Bulletin 

Publications of the Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum, Collectio minor 
Pseudepigrapha Veteris Testament 
Griece 

Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series 
Princeton Theological Seminary Dead Sea 
Scrolls Project 

Quaestiones Disputatac 

Revealing Antiquity 

Renilexihon fiir Antike und Christentum 
Revue archéologique 

Revue biblique 

The Records of Civilization: Sources and 
Studies 

Reat-Encyclopadie der classischent 
Altertumsuassenschaft, ed. Pauly-Wissewa 
Recherches bibliques 

Redigiones Studies Review 

Review and Expositor 
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Revie de Qumran 

Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart 
Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 
Rewite d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 

Revue d'histoire ot de philosophie refiginuses 
Revue de Uhistotre des religions 

Rewue de l'Institut Catholique de Paris 
Roehampton Institue London Papers 
Roman Literature and Its Contexts 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologic 
Restoration Quarterly ~ . 

Recherches des science religieuse 
Regensburger Studien zur Theologi¢e 
Reine théologique de Lowvain 

Reformed Theological Review 

Studia Antiqua 

Stucdies in the Apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles 

Stucties in Antiquity and Christianity 
Sacra Pagina 

Studies in Ancient Judaism 

Studies in Ancient Medicine 

Studien zum Alten und Neuen Testament 
Slavery and Abolition Special Issue 
Sources bibliques 

Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus 
Agypten, ed. F. Preisigke et al, (1915-) 
Swuttganter biblische Beitrage 

Studies in the Bible and Early Christianity 
Studit biblict franciscans liber armmus 
Society of Biblical Literature Abstracts and 
Seminar Papers 

SBL Dissertation Series 

Society of Biblical Literature Early Judaism 
and Its Literature 

SBL Monogriph Series 

SBL Resources for Biblical Studies 

SBL Sources for Biblical Study 

Society of Biblical Literature Septuagint 
and Cognate Studies 

SBL Seminar Papers’ 

SBL Supplement Series 

SBL Symposium Series 

Society of Biblical Literature Texts and 
Translations 

Sumttgart Bibelstudien 

Studies in Biblical Theology 

Sources chrétiennes— 

Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis 

Sather Classical Lectures 

Scripta hicrosolymitana 

Studies in Christianity and Judaism 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies 

E. Schirer, The History of the Jewish People in 
the Age of Jesus Cijrist (175 B.C.-A,D. 135), 
rev. and ed. G. Vermes et al, (3 vols.; 
Edinburgh, 1973-87) 

Studies and Documents 

Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related 
Literature 


Studia Evangelica 

Svensh Bxegetish Arsbok 

Second Century 

Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum 
(Leiden, 1923-) 

Semiti 

Suomen Ekscegeettisen Seuran Julkaisuja 
South Florida Studies in the History of 
Judaism 

Studia Francisci Scholten memoriae dicata 
Studia Hellenistica 

Studies in Hellenistic Civilization 
Studying the Historical Jesus 

Studies in the History of Linguistics 
Studies in the History of the Language 
Sciences 

Studies in Historical Theology 

Syllage Inscriptiomen Graecarum (3d ed,; 
Leipzig, 1915-1924) 

Studia Judaica 

Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity 
Supplements to the Journal for the Study 
of Judaisrn 

Scottish Journal of Theology 

Scoxtish Journal of Theology Occasional 
Papers 

Stutigarter kleiner Kommentar, Neues 
Testament 

Sacramentum Mundi 

Studies in the New Testament in Its World 
Society for New Testament Studies 
Monograph Series 

Studien zum Newen Testament und semer 
Umwelt 


Symbolae asloenses 
Studies in Old Testament Biblical 


Theology 

Studia Patristica 

Studia Post-Biblica 

Studien zur Palaeographie und 
Papyruskunde 

Studies in Religion 

Symposium Series 

Studies in Scripture in Early Judaism and 
Christianity 

Studies in Semitic Languages and 
Linguistics 

Sociological Studies in Roman History 
Studia teologica 

Studia Biblica et Theologica 

Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah 
Studia theologica Lundensia 

Sewanee Theological Review 

Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar rum 
Neuen Testament 

Studia Liturgica 

Studia Neotestamentica 

Subsicia biblica 

Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testaments 
SUNY Serics in Classical Studies 
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SS 





Supplements to the Journal for the Study 
of Judaism 

Stoicorum veterum fragmenta (4 vols; 
Leipzig, 1003-1924) 

Sylloge Inseriptionum Graecorum, ed. W. 
Dinenberger (1915-1924) 

Studia in Veteris Testarnenti 
Pseudepigrapha 

Southwestern Journal of Theolagy 
Transactions of the American Philologicat 
Association . 

Titbinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients 
Theologische Biicherei 

Torch Bible Commentaries 

Theologische Blatter 

The Bible Today 

Theological Collections 

Theology Digest 

Translated Documents of Greece and 
Rome, ed. R. K. Sherk 

Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 
ed. G, Kiuel and G. Friedrich 

Textos y Estudios “Cardenal Cisneros” 
Theologische Existenz heute, new series 
Textus 

Themelios 

Theologische Handkommentar zum 
Neuen Testament 

Theological Inquiries 

Trinity Journal (new series) 

Theologische Literaturzeitung 

Tyndale New Testament Commentary 
Theology Occasional Papers 

The Presence of God 

Trinity Press International New Testament 
Commentaries 

Theologische Quartalschnift 

Theologische Reatenzydlopadie 

Theologische Runedschau 

Theological Studies 

Texte und Studium zum antiken Judentum 
TSF Bulletin 

Texts and Studies 

Theology Today 

Texte und Untersuchungen 

Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament 
Tyndale Bulletin 

Theologische Zeitschrift 


UBSGNT 
uUCOP 
ucPcs 
UNDSPR 
USFSH] 


USOR 
UT 
VG 
VCSup 
VoxEu 
vr 
VTSup 
WA 


United Bible Societies Greek New 
Testament 

University of Cambridge Onental 
Publications 

University of California Publications in 
Classical Studies 

University of Notre Dame Studies in 
Philosophy of Religion 

University of South Florida Studies in the 
History of Judaism 

Union Seminary Quarterly Review 

Uparitie Textbook, CH. Gordon (1965) 
Vigiliae Christianae 

Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 

Vox Evangelica 

Vetus Testamentum 

Vetus Testamentum Supplements 
Weimar Ausgabe ; 

Word Biblical Commentary 

Wycliffe Exegetical Commentary 

Wege der Forschung 

Wesleyan Theological Journal 
Wissenschafiliche Monographien zum 
Alten und Neuen Testament 

Women's Studies 

Westminster Theological Journal 
Wissenschafiliche Untersuchungen zum 
Neuen Testament 

Yale Classical Studies 

Ziricher Bibelkommentare; Neues 
Testament 

Zeitschrift dev deutschen mongenlandischen 
Geselisehaft 

Zeitschrift fur Kirchengewhicte 

Laitschrift fitr lutherische Theologie und Kirche 
Zeitschrift fiir die Musikologie Wissenschaft 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 

Zeitschrift fity die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft Bethefle 

Zeitschrift fitr Pupyrologie und Epigraphik 
Zondervan Pictorial Encyclopedia af the Bible, 
ed. M. C. Tenney 

Zeitschrift fitr Religions- und Gristesgeschichte 
Zacchacus Studies; New Testament 


Zeitschrift fitr Systematische Theologie 


~ Zeitschrift fiir Theologie urd Kirche 


Zeitschrift fitr wissenschaftliche Theologne 
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Contributors 


Abegg, Martin G. Jr, Ph.D, Associate Professor of Religious 
Studies, Trinity Western University, Langley, British Colum- 
bia, Canada: Apocrypha of Moses (1Q29, 4374-377, 
40408); Calendars, Jewish; Hebrew Language; Liturgy: 
Qumran; Miggat Ma‘adey ha-Torah (4(QMMT); Pseudo- 
Prophets (4Q385-388, 390-391); War Scroll (1QM) and Re- 
lated Texts. 

Anderson, Robert T., Ph.D, Professor Religious Studies, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan: Samaritan Lit- 
erature. 

Arbel, V. Daphnia, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Religious Stud- 
ics, Department of Classical, Near Eastern and Religious 
Studies, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada; Liturgy: Rabbinic, 

Amok, Clinton E,, Ph.D, Professor of New Testament, Talbot 
School of Theology, La Mirada, California; Magical Papyri. 

Aune, David B., Ph.D, Professor of New Testament and Chris- 
tian Origins, Loyola University, Chicago, (linois: Apocalyp- 
ticism; Religion, Greco-Roman. 

Banon, Stephen C, Ph.D, Senior Lecturer in New ‘Testament, 
University of Durham, Durham, England: Social Values and 
Structures, 

Basser, Herben W., Ph.D. Professor of Religious Studies, 
Queen's ‘Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, Canada; 
Priests and Priesthood, Jewish, 

Batey, Richard A, [h.D, W. J, Millard Professor of Religious 
Studies, Rhodes College, Memphis, Tennessee: Jorusalom., 
Bauckham, Richard J., Ph.D. Professor of New Testament Sur 
ies, University of St. Andrews, St. Andrews, Scotland, U.K: 

Apocryphal Gospels. 

Beall, Todd S,, Ph.D, Chairman, Department of Old Testament 
Literature and Exegesis Capital Bible Seminary, Lanham, 
Maryland; Exsenes, 

Rowley, James B., Ph.D. Associate Professor of Religion, King 
College, Bristol, Tennessee; Herocs; Pax Romana; Purifica- 
tion Texts (4Q274-279, 281-284, 512-514). 

Brooke, George J, Ph.D, Rylands Professor of Biblical Criti- 
cism and Exegesis, Universiry of Manchester, Manchester, 
England: Florilegium (4Q174); Pesharim; ‘Testimonia 
(4Q175). 

Buchanan, Paul, MA Chair, Department of English, Biola 
University, La Mirada, Calitornia, Poetry, Hellenistic, 

Burridge, Richard A., Ph.D, The Dean, King's College London, 
London, England: Biography, Ancient. 

Buth, Randall J., Ph.D. Chair, Hebrew Bible and Semitic Lan- 
guages, Jerusalem University College, Jerusalem, Isrvel: Ar. 
amaic Language; Aramaic Targumim: Qumran, 

Caragounls, Chrys C., Th.D, Associate Professor of New Testa. 
ment Exegesis, Lund University, Lund, Sweden: Aristeas, 
Epistle of; Scholarship, Greek and Roman. 
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ABBA HILQIAH. See HOLY MEN, JEWISH. 


ABRAHAM. See APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM; HE- 
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ADAM AND EVE, LITERATURE 
CONCERNING 
Diverse literary corpora attest to the significance 
of Adam and Eve for both Christians and Jews 
during the Greco-Roman cra, These corpora in- 
clude the NT, early Jewish literature that con- 
tains references and allusions to Genesis 1—3 
and ancient books that focus on the figure of 
Adam and Eve, 

1, Adam and Eve in the New Testament 

2. Ancient Jewish References to Adam and 

Eve 
8. Ancient Adam Books 


1, Adam and Eve in the New Testament. 

Adam functions in a range of ways, from a com- 
ponent in straightforward genealogical lists (Lk 
3:38; Jude 14) to an antitype of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion (1 Gor 15:45-49). 

1.4, Imago Dei, According to Genesis 1;26-27 
male and female were created in the image and 
likeness of God. The author of the letter of 
James refers to this image to proscribe cursing 
other human beings “who are made in the like- 
ness of God" (Jas 3:9), Paul, however, tends to 
interpret the bearer of that image not now as 
Adam but as Christ, to whom believers are to be 
conformed (Rom 8:29; 2 Cor 4:4; cf. Phil 2:5-11; 
Gol 1:15-20; 3:9-10; Eph 4:22-24), 

1.2, Sin, The dominant association in the NT 
is between the primeval pair and the origin of 
sin. The lengthy description of human sin in 
Romans 1:18-32, which is peppered with allu- 
sions to Genesis 1—3, is epitomized in Romans 
3:23 in a summary description of the plight of 
Adam—“all have sinned and fall short of the 


glory of God"—and interpreted anew in the as- 
cription to Adam of the origin of sin and spread 
of death in Romans 5:12-21 (cf. Rom 7:7-25). 
Similarly Paul contrasts Adam and Christ in 
1 Corinthians 15;20-22 and their respective bod- 
ies (based upon exegesis of Gen 2:7) in 1 Corin- 
thians 15:45-49. The author of the Pastoral 
Epistles attributes sin to Eve, for “Adam was not 
deceived, but the woman was deceived and be- 
came a transgressor” (1 Tim 2:13-14). 

1.3. Transformation, Allusions to Genesis 1—3 
in 2 Corinthians 3:4—4:6 suggest how integrally 
Paul interprets the creation narratives in an ef- 
fort to describe the transforming power of 
Christ. He draws the parallel, for instance, be- 
tween creation and conversion: “For it is the 
God who said, ‘Let light shine out of darkness,’ 
who has shone in our hearts to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ” (2 Cor 4:6). Indeed, many portions 
of the NT are characterized by contrasts, all of 
which may be informed by the conception of 
life “in Adam” over against life “in Christ.” 
(These contrasts play upon the ability to trans- 
late the Hebrew word @dam either as “human” 
or “Adam,”) The believer is said to be a “new 
creation” (Gal 6:15; 2 Cor 5;17); accordingly the 
old human (Adamic life) is to be supplanted by 
the new human (Rom 6:6), which is renewed ac- 
cording to the image and likeness of God (Col 
$;9-10; Eph 4:22-24). This new human can also 
be understood corporately as a reconciliation of 
Jew and Gentile (Eph 2:13-18). 

1.4. Eschatology. As physical corruption char- 
acterizes the present age, according to Paul, so 
will resurrected, *eschatological existence bring 
in its train the obviation of sin and death and 
the restoration of Edenic paradise. The world, 
which is now subject to decay (Rom 8:19-22), will 
be transformed at the future appearance of 
Jesus (Rom 8:18; cf. Eph 1:9-10; Col 3:1-4), 
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1,5. Marriage. The statement of “marriage in 
Genesis 2:24 reappears in the NI—in the Gos- 
pels in conjunction with Genesis 1:27 as Jesus’ 
affirmation of the inviolability of marriage (Mk 
10;6-9; Mt 19;4-6), in 1 Corinthians 6;16 to prove 
that sexual union with a prostitute is the uniting 
of two into one flesh, and in Ephesians 5:31 to 
bolster the analogy drawn between human mar- 
nage and Christ's love for the church. Further, 
the creation of woman from man functions in 
two thorny passages, 1 Corinthians 11;2-10 and 
1 Timothy 2:11-15, to suggest the priority and 
headship of husband over wife—though Paul's 
argument reflects at least a high level of ambiva- 
lence toward this assessment of marriage (e.g., 
1 Cor 11:11; see DPL, Adam and Christ). 


2. Ancient Jewish References to Adam and Eve. 

These substantial and diverse NT references to 
Adam, Eve and paradise comprise but a portion 
of ancient reflection on Genesis 1—3, During 
the same cra, several authors representing the 
spectrum of Jewish thought incorporated and 
concomitantly transformed much from the earli- 
est chapters of Genesis, 

2.1, Wisdom Tradition. Authors of the wisdom 
tradition tend to shift their focus from the partic- 
ular figure of Adam to elements of Genesis 1—3 
that characterize human existence in general. 
Ben Sira (see Sirach), although referring once 
cach to the glory of Adam (Sir 49:16) and to the 
wisdom the first man lacked (Sir 24:28), tends 
otherwise to employ aspects of the creation nar- 
ratives that emphasize the mortality of human- 
kind rather than the particular first human (Sir 
15;9—18:14; 33:7-13; 40:1-11, 27). The author of 
the *Wisdom of Solomon refers to the “earth- 
born protoplast,” of whom Solomon, in his 
shared mortality with all humans, is the descen- 
dant (Wis 7:1-6), This anonymous figure func- 
tions primarily as a type of the just person whom 
wisdom aids both to avoid sin (Wis 10:1-2) and to 
have dominion (Wis 9:1-3). God's inbreathing 
(Gen 2:7) is universalized as well; it is the im- 
plantation of an immortal soul into all human 
beings (Wis 2;23-24). 

2.2, Philo Judaeus, *Philo Judaecus devotes 
lengthy discussions to Adam and Eve. In De Opi- 
ficio Mundi 24-25, 64-88, 134-50 and 151-69, he 
interprets Genesis 1—3 seriatim but not uncre- 
atively, He interprets, for example, Adam, Eve 
and the serpent according to a complex but con- 
sistent allegory of the soul. The detail that the 
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woman ale first leads Philo to the interpretation: 
“Pleasure does not venture to bring her wiles 
and deceptions to bear on the man, but on the 
woman, and by her means on him. ... For in us 
mind corresponds to man, the senses to woman; 
and pleasure encounters and holds parley with 
the senses first, and through them cheats with 
her quackeries the sovereign mind itself” (Philo 
Op. Mund. 165), In Legum Allegoriae 1.31-42, 2.4, 
Philo addresses the crux interpretatum of two cre- 
ation accounts (Gen 1;26-27; 2:7). He explains 
that the heavenly man of Genesis 1 represents 
both the superior mind (i.e., as an anthropologi- 
cal component) as well as the person who lives 
by reason (ic. as an ethical category); the 
earthly man of Genesis 2 represents both the 
mortal mind, which may succumb to the flesh, 
and the person who has the capacity for either 
virtue or vice, In Quaestiones in Genesin, Philo re- 
sponds in a similar vein—with responses both 
literal and allegorical—ito questions raised by 
Genesis (cf. Vit. Mos. 2.59-65). In De Virtutibus 
199-205, Philo interprets the deluge as a new 
creation and Noah as a second Adam, 

2.3. Rewritten Bible. Attention is also paid to 
Adam in *rewritten versions of Genesis, such as 
*Jubilees and Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 
(*Pseudo-Philo). The author of the book of Jubi- 
lees presents Adam as a virtuous ancestor of Is- 
rael, and Eden as a most holy place, perhaps the 
holy of holies (Jub, 2:1—3:32). Adam accord- 
ingly offered incense in front of Eden only after 
covering his nudity, not out of shame but as an 
act of propriety such as Exodus 28:42-43 de- 
mands of priests, By portraying Adam as a prop- 
erly clad *priest, this author indicts the Jewish 
priests of his own day (second century B.C.) for 
neglecting their priestly duties in order to rush 
into the Greek gymnasia, where they wrestled 
naked (see Athletics; Education). 

While ubilees characterizes Adam in a posi- 
tive light as a priestly patriarch, the author of 
Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum presents Adam 
whom the earth gave at God's command (Bib. 
Ant. 16.2) primarily in a negative light by deny- 
ing him priestly prerogatives: his transgression 
led to the loss of the fertility that would be as- 
sured later by the cult (Bib. Ant. 13.8-9) and to 
the loss of the precious light-giving gems of par- 
adise, which would be restored by the light of 
Torah and by the priestly garments (Bib. Ant. 
26.6). If Adam has any positive character, it is 
that Israel, which came from his rib, offered in- 
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cense (Bib. Ant. 32.15) and that the thorns that 
arose duc to his transgression became the 
means of revelation to *Moses (Bib. Ant. 37.3). 

2.4. Josephus. *Josephus recasts Genesis 1—3 
(Josephus Ant, 1.1.1-4 §§32-51, 1.2.2-3 §§66-72) 
into conformity with the salient theme of his An- 
tiquities; “God, as the universal Father and Lord 
who beholds all things, grants to such as follow 
him a life of bliss but involves in dire calamities 
those who step outside the path of virtue” (Jose- 
phus Ant. Pref, §20). To this end, Josephus in- 
serts these words into God's mouth in the 
context of their punishment: “Nay, I had de- 
creed for you to live a life of bliss" (And, 1.1.4 
§46). Adam becomes in Josephus's version a 
tragic figure who once lived in a luxurious, 
earthly garden and who forfeited bliss (not im- 
mortality) because he sinned. His fall is from 
bliss to catastrophe, just as all who disobey God 
fall from bliss into dire calamities. 

2.5. Ap The *apocalyptic authors of 
4 Ezra (3:4-11, 20-27; 4:26-32; 6:45-59; 7:11-14, 
62-74, 116-31) and 2 Baruch (4:1-7; 14;17-19; 
17:1—18;2; 19:8; 28:4-5; 48:42-47; 54:15-19; 56:6- 
10), in the wake of the destruction of *Jerusa- 
lem, maximize the effects of Adam's sin by reck- 
oning Adam—and Eve in 2 Baruch—as the 
inaugurator of the present evil age. Fourth Ezra 
begins, “And you laid upon him [Adam] one 
commandment of yours; but he transgressed it, 
and immediately you appointed death for him 
and for his descendants” (4 Ezra 3:7). According 
to 2 Baruch 56:6, Adam brought an ominous 
cloud to humanity: “For when he transgressed, 
untimely death came into being, mourning was 
mentioned, affliction was prepared, illness was 
created.” 

These apocalyptic authors are not content to 
explore the effect of Adam's sin on the present 
evil age. They also resolve to discover whether 
Adam's sin caused not only human suffering but 
also original sin, not only physical horrors but 
also moral depravity. The author of 4 Ezra ap- 
pears to blame Adam: “O Adam, what have you 
donc? For though it was you who sinned, the fall 
was not yours alone, but ours also who are your 
descendants. For what good is it to us, if an eter- 
nal age has been promised to us, but we have 
done deeds that bring death? And what good is 
it that an everlasting hope has been promised 
us, but we have miserably failed?" (4 Ezra 7:117- 
20). Despite this indictment, the author does not 
finally blame Adam for human sin. The *angel 


responds instead, “This is the meaning of the 
contest which every person who is born on 
earth shall wage, that if he is defeated he shall 
suffer what you have said, but if he is victorious 
he shall receive what I have said [i.c., glory}" 
(4 Ezra 7:127-28). The author of 2 Baruch raises 
a similar question: “O Adam, what did you <lo to 
all who were born after you?” (2 Bar, 48:42), His 
answer, too, is that, while Adam brought physi- 
cal death to the present evil age, individuals pos- 
sess the ability to decide their own destiny in the 
age to come; “For, although Adam sinned first 
and has brought death upon all who were not in 
his own time, yet each of them who has been 
born from him has prepared for himself [or her- 
self] the coming torment” (2 Bar. 54:15), 

2.6. Miscellaneous, There are in addition 
many less detailed references to Adam and Eve 
or allusions to Genesis |—3 in carly Jewish liter- 
ature. A prayer on the wedding night in Tobit 
8:6 cites Genesis 2:24 (see Tobit). In 7 Enoch 32:6, 
Raphael identifies for Enoch a marvelous tree 
of wisdom “from which your old father and 
mother... ate and came to know wisdom; and 
[consequently] their eyes were opened and they 
realized they were naked and [so] they were ex- 
pelled from the garden." Adam and Eve are in- 
cluded in the allegory of the animals in J Enoch 
85:3-10, 90:37-38 (see Enoch, Books of). The Jew- 
ish sibyl declares that it is God “who fashioned 
Adam, of four letters, the first-formed man, ful- 
filling by his name east and west and south and 
north" (Sib. Or. 3:24-26; see Sibylline Oracles). 

In other texts the eschatological dimension is 
evident. In the *Dead Sea Scrolls, reference is 
made to the eschatological restoration of “all 
the glory of Adam/humanity"—it is not clear 
whether human glory or Adam's glory will be re- 
stored, since Gdam could refer to either (1QS 
4:23; 1QH 17:15; CD 3:20; cf. 4QPs37 3:1-2). Ac- 
cording to Testament of Levi 18:10-11 (which may 
be cither Jewish or Christian in origin), the mes- 
sianic deliverer will “open the gates of paradise; 
he shall remove the sword that has threatened 
since Adam, and he will grant to the saints to eat 
of the tree of life” (see Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs). 

In addition to innumerable references and 
allusions in the corpora of *rabbinic literature 
and the targus, other references to Genesis 
1—8 occur in texts that may postdate the period 
of the NT: J Enoch 37:1; 60:8; 69;9-11; 2 Enoch 
(recension J) 30:8—32:2; 41:1; (both J and A) 
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58;:1-3; "Testament of Abraham (recension A) 8:9; 
11:1-12; (recension B) 8:1-16; *Apocalypse of 
Abraham 23;1-14; Sibyliine Oracles 1:5-64; 5:229- 
30, 244-45; Testament of Isaac 3:15; 4:31-32; 6:34; 
3 Baruch 4:8; 9:7; History of the Rechabites '7,7-10, 
12.1-9; Apocalypse of Sedrach 1.21; 4.1—7.13. 


3. Ancient Adam Books. 

The preceding references and allusions do not 
exhaust the sort of attention Adam and Eve 
drew in antiquity, Several literary texts had their 
foci in these mysterious protoplasts, 

3.1. Ancient Testimonies, Several of these an- 
cient Adam books, most of which are probably 
no longer extant, are cited in the voluminous lit- 
erature of the bibliographer J. A. Fabricius 
(1668-1736), the Apastolic Constitutions 6.16.3 
(fourth century), the Byzantine List of Sixty Books 
(possibly sixth century), the Gelasian Decree 
(fourth to sixth centuries) and the Chronicle of 
the world, from creation to Diocletian, com- 
posed by the Byzantine author George Syncellus 
(eighth or ninth century). 

3.2. Ancient Books. Other ancient books give 
important traditions that relate to Adam and 
Eve. Although many of these are Christian in or- 
igin or present form, they may preserve ancient, 
originally Jewish interpretations of Genesis 1— 
5. The Discourse on Abbatén, the angel of death, is 
a homily, recorded in Coptic, that is ascribed to 
Timothy, archbishop of *Alexandria (c, A.D, 
380). In this homily, the creation, disobedience 
and expulsion of Adam and Eve are considered 
in the context of the salvation of Jesus Christ. 
The Syriac Testament of Adam is divided into 
three sections: an Horarium, listing the hours of 
day and night; a Prophecy, given in testamen- 
tary form from Adam to Seth; and a Hierarchy, a 
list of the nine orders of angels and their func- 
tions, The Syriac Cave of Treasures is a reinterpre- 
tation of biblical events from the creation of 
Adam until the coming of Christ, including tra- 
ditions that are found as well in the Latin ver- 
sion of the Life of Adam and Eve, such as *Satan's 
refusal to worship Adam. The Ethiopic Struggle 
of Adam and Eve with Satan (also in Arabic), 
which may be of composite origin, contains 
three sections: the struggle of Adam and Eve 
with Satan during the 223 days between their ex- 
pulsion from paradise and their marriage; his- 
tory from Cain and Abel to Melchizedek; and a 
short history of the world from the death of 
Shem to Jesus Christ. The first section is particu- 
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larly rich with traditions that are similar to the 
Life of Adam and Eve. Finally, the Coptic Apoca- 
lypse of Adam, from Nag Hammadi (see Gnosti- 
cism), found in a codex dating about A.D. 350 
and containing earlier traditions, is presented 
as a revelation given to Seth by Adam in the 
seven hundredth year; it details, among other 
traditions, Adam and Eve's loss of glory and 
knowledge. 

3.3. The Life of Adam and Eve. A few decades 
ago the common consensus was that this text 
was Jewish in origin, probably written in the first 
century A.D., and extant in two versions, the 
Latin and Greek, These points of agreement are 
now maiters of contention (sce de Jonge and 
Tromp). Whether it is of Jewish or Chnstian ori- 
gin, the Life no doubt contains a rich and rela- 
tively early collection of traditions about Adam 
and Eve. The narrative appears in several ver- 
sions, including Greek, Latin, Armenian, Geor- 
gian and Slavonic; although these versions have 
much in common, they also exhibit distinctive 
features that distinguish them from one an- 
other. The Greek version, moreover, exists in 
more than two dozen manuscripts that have cor- 
rectly been subdivided into three distinct text 
forms. 

In the first Greek text form (e.g¢., manuscripts 
DSV), which M. de Jonge and J. Tromp (34) sug- 
gest represents the earliest form of the Life, the 
story begins with Eve's realization that Cain has 
murdered Abel (Adam and Eve 1—5). In the en- 
suing episode, Adam becomes ill and gathers his 
children; Adam commissions Seth and Eve to set 
off to paradise to procure for him the healing oil 
of life (Adam and Eve 5—13). Upon their return 
and the failure to alleviate Adam's pain, Eve tells 
the story of their lives in the garden (where they 
cach tended a separate portion of paradise), 
their successive experiences of being deceived 
and their being cursed (Adam and Eve 14—30). 
When she has completed this reminiscence, 
Adam’s death draws near, He dies, and his soul 
ascends to paradise while his body is prepared 
for burial; Eve confesses her sin and then, with 
Seth, observes the pardoning of Adam (31—43). 

The second Greek text form (manuscripts R 
and M) is similar, with one notable addition, At 
the end of Eve's testament and prior to the par- 
doning of Adam, Eve retells her experience of a 
second temptation and act of disobedience 
(Adam and Eve 29:7-13), Adam and Eve stand in 
separate rivers, fasting and repenting, Satan, dis- 
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guised as an angel, comes to the river's edge to 
tell Eve that God has forgiven her. She leaves 
the river, only to see that she has been deceived 
a second time. The inclusion of this story at this 
point in the Life is characteristic as well of the 
Slavonic version, which is part of a tradition rep- 
resented by this second Greek text form. 

The third Greck text form (e.g., manuscripts 
NIK) is characterized by an alternative, length- 
ier introduction to Eve's testament (Adam and 
Eve 14:3—16:3) and by a reordering of the 
curses following disobedience, In the other ver- 
sions, Adam is cursed first, then Eve, then the 
serpent, while in this text form the serpent is 
cursed before Eve (Adam and Eve 24—26). 

The Latin, Armenian and Georgian versions 
begin with an expanded version of Eve's second 
experience of deception by Satan rather than 
placing it after Eve's account of the fall, as do 
the second text form and the Slavonic version. 
In these versions, the narrative begins not with 
the death of Abel or Adam’s sickness but with 
the need for physical nourishment following 
Adam and Eve's expulsion from paradise, Their 
respective acts of penitence, according to these 
versions, has the expressed purpose of obtain- 
ing nourishment now that they no longer live in 
paradise, In this context, these versions relate 
Satan's envy of Adam, his refusal to worship 
Adam and his consequent expulsion from 
heaven, as well as the story of the birth of Seth. 
The Latin version also contains a revelation in 
which Adam tells Seth of his journey to paradise 
to speak with God (Adam and Eve 25-—29), 

The Lefe of Adam and Eve is not merely a sin- 
gle, coherent narrative but a collection of ver- 
sions that comprise a rich repository of tra- 
ditions about Adam and Eve that were preserved 
by Christians for centuries, Although its first- 
century, Jewish origin is no longer an assump- 
tion of scholarship, the Life, which provides a 
sustained and detailed narrative of Adam and 
Eve, probably contains many traditions that cir- 
culated among Jews during the Greco-Roman 
era. Many of the elements that illuminate carly 
Christian literature figure in the Life of Adam and 
Eve, such as the imago dei (Greek 10—12; Latin 
10—17); the loss of primeval glory (Greek 21— 
22); the loss of dominion over the animal world 
(Greek 10—12); the advent of physical pain 
(Greek 5—14; 31); exclusion from paradise 
(Greek 27—29) and a detailed depiction of the 
primeval transgression (Greek 7—8; 16—21; 30), 


See also REWRITTEN BIBLE IN PSEUDEPICRAPHA 
AND QUMRAN. 
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ADMINISTRATION, ROMAN, See ROMAN AD- 
MINISTRATION, 


ADULTERY, DIVORCE 
This article covers in turn divorce, adultery and 
other irregular sexual unions that contemporary 
Christian cthicists and (in most cases) ancient 
Jews and Christians would have classed as devia- 
tions from the marital ideal (see Marriage), 

1. Divorce 

2. Adultery 

3, Other Irregular Unions 


1. Divorce. 

Divorce was common in the Roman world (Car- 
copino, 95-100), and under Roman law, children 
normally remained with their fathers (Pomeroy, 
158, 169). Although the early republic probably 
granted divorces only under the most extreme 
circumstances (Plutarch Rom, 22.3), by the first 
century some writers said that only a coward 
would fail to divorce a troublesome wife (Plu- 
tarch Virtue and Vice 2, Mor. 100K). Probably as 
late as the middle republic women could still not 
divorce their husbands (McDonnell), but by the 
imperial period a Roman woman could get a di- 
vorce as easily as her husband could (Verner, 
40), Either party could unilaterally terminate a 
marriage; because Roman law deemed private 
consent essential to the marriage union, it ac- 
cepted lack of mutual consent in favor of con- 
tinuing the marriage as sufficient grounds to 
dissolve it (O'Rourke, 181). Such divorces in- 
volved no stigma; dying or divorcing husbands 
sometimes even arranged new marriages for 
their ex-wives (Pomeroy, 64), 

Diaspora Judaism often followed local cus- 
toms, and wealthy Jewish aristocrats often fol- 
lowed Greek custom (Josephus Ant, 20.7.2 §143; 
20.7.8 §§146-47), But in most of Palestinian Juda- 
ism only the husband could initiate the divorce, 
except under extreme circumstances in which a 
court would require him to terminate the mar- 
riage at his wife's demand. Since a divorced 
woman might bear some social stigmas in Pales- 
tinian Jewish society (Safrai, 791), women proba- 
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bly did not seck divorce frequently. 

Palestinian Jewish husbands could divorce 
for virtually any reason (e.g, Josephus Ant. 
4.8.23 §253, though this is not to imply that the 
average husband was looking for excuses to di- 
vorce his wife). They could divorce their wives 
for disobedience (Sir 25:26; Josephus Life 76 
§426; m. Ketub. 7:6; 'Abot R. Nat. 1A) or for burn- 
ing the bread (m. Git. 9:10; Sipre Deut. 269,1.1), 
The agreement of a variety of sources on this 
matter suggests that the school of Shammai, 
which accepted only unfaithfulness as valid 
grounds for divorce—a standard charge in the 
dissolution of marriages—held the minority 
opinion in Palestinian Jewish .culture at this 
point, although they were generally the domi- 
nant *Pharisaic school in Jesus’ day. Further, 
even Shammaites accepted as legally valid those 
divorces enacted for reasons with which they 
disagreed (see Keener, 39-40), The exception 
clause to Jesus’ divorce saying in Matthew 5:32 
and 19:9 probably accepts but radicalizes the 
Shammaite position (Keener, 88-40; see DJG, Di- 
vorce). 

Because the very term for legal divorce 
meant freedom to remarry, it was understood 
that without a valid certificate of divorce a 
woman was not free to remarry (e.g. Josephus 
Ant, 48,23 §253; m, Git. 2:1), The basic element 
of the Jewish divorce contract was the phrase 
“you are free,” permitting the wife's remarriage 
(m. Gif. 9:3; CPJ, 2:10-12 §144); Paul employs the 
same formula for believers abandoned by unbe- 
lieving spouses (1 Cor 7:15; see DPL, Marriage 
and Divorce, Adultery and Incest). 

In the imperial period remarriage was the 
usual practice after divorce or widowhood (see 
Marriage), It was thought that in ancient times 
widows did not remarty (Pausanius Descr, 2.21.7), 
but this was no longer common in the empire. 
Failure to remarry could demonstrate excep- 
tional commitment: dying Alcestis begs her hus- 
band not to remarry (Euripides Alc. 305-25); Isis 
vowed never to marry after Osiris’s death (Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 1.22.1), Objections to 
the remarriage of widowers would have been 
fewer in the imperial period (Gardner, 82; 
O'Rourke, 180; y. Ketub, 9:8 §4; after widowhood 
it remained an ideal in some circles [cf. Walcot)), 
though some opposed remarriage after becom- 
ing a widower because stepmothers were consid- 
ered unhealthy for the children (Diodorus 
Siculus Bib, Hist. 12,14,2-3), 
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“Husband of one wile" (lit, “one-woman 
man”) in 1 Timothy 3:2 does not likely address 
monogamy per se (sce Marriage). But neither 
may it exclude a divorced or widowed man who 
has remarried, because the former wife is no 
longer considered his wife (fidelity to the cur- 
Tent wife is most likely in view). A document can 
prohibit the husband from intercourse with an- 
other woman while his wife lives (P Tebt, 104.18- 
19) yet recognize that she can be.divorced and 
hence no longer count as his wife (P Tebi. 
104.27-30; P. Eleph. 16-7), Likewise, a one-husband 
wife was one so faithful that her husband lacked 
reason to ever divorce her (e.g., in Horsley §8, 
pp. 33-34; Keener, 87-95; for far more detail and 
fuller documentation from the ancient sources 
concerning divorce in general, see Keener). 


2. Adultery. 

Here we survey some ancient Mediterranean 
views concerning adultery, pagan attributions of 
such activity to deities, reports about punish- 
ment of adultery by human agents and reports 
about its punishment by divine agents. 

2.1, Ancient Mediterranean Views on Adultery. 
‘The various sources on adultery in the Roman 
Empire provide different portraits regarding the 
frequency and treatment of adultery: laws varied 
from one ruler to another; historians and biog- 
raphers often provided deliberate models of 
feminine virtue; satirists recycled gossip and po- 
litical propaganda (see especially Richlin). 
Taken together, however, these diverse sources 
can provide us a general picture of feelings to- 
ward adultery in the ancient Mediterranean 
world. 

A wide range of Jewish sources strongly con- 
demned adultery (c.g., Sent. Syr. Men, 45-46; Tr, 
Shem 7:15; 9:9; 10:16; Asc. Isa, 2:5; Num. Rab, 
9:11) and could epitomize evil deeds especially 
by adultery (Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant, 2.8). But 
while Jewish people often proved skeptical of 
Gentiles’ fidelity to their marriages (Wis 14:24; 
Sib. Or. 3.594-95), most Greeks and Romans 
strongly condemned adultery as well (¢.g,, Athe- 
naeus Deipn, 4.167e). The charge of adultery 
represented a serious insult against another 
man's morality (Pseudo-Ciccro Invective Against 
Sallust 5.15—6.16; Cornelius Nepos 15 [Epami- 
nondas], 5.5), Mediterranean societies viewed a 
wife as her husband's exclusive property in 
terms of her sexuality. Hence any other man’s 
use of that property was wife stealing (Artemi- 


dorus Oneir. 3.11; Epictetus Dise. 1,18,11; Pseud.- 
Phoc, 3; Sib, Or, 1,178; 3.38, 204; 5.430). 

Adultery was shameful (e.g, Diodorus Siculus 
Bib, Hist. 12.21.2; Seneca Dial. 2.18.2), even for 
kings (Alexander 3 in Plutarch Reg. Imp. Apo- 
phth, Mor. 1798). A minority of philosophers re- 
garded it as acceptable in some situations 
(Diogenes Laertius Vit, 2.99). Most philosophers, 
however, regarded adultery as wrong (c.g., Epic- 
tetus Disc, 2.4; 2.10.18; 2.18.15), though they 
might not seek to prevent it (Epictetus Disc. 
1.18.12; 3.3.12) or punish those who practiced it 
(Epictetus Disc, 1.18.5-6), Dramatists complained 
about the shamefulness of wives’ adultery (Eu- 
ripides Hippol, 403-18) and warned that they 
must fear exposure to their husbands (Euripides 
Hipp. 415-18). The behavior also brought shame 
on the wronged husband (e.g., 2 Enoch 71:6-11; 
cf. Gilmore, 4), as is the case in some Middle 
Eastern societies today (Delaney, 40), 

The jibes of satirists like Horace (Sat. 1.2.38, 
49, 64-110; 27.4647; Ep, 1.2.25-26; Odes 1.15.19- 
20), Martial (Apigr. 2.47, 49; 6.45.4; 9.2) and Juve- 
nal (Sat. 1.77-78; 2.27-29, 68; 6.133-35, 231-41) in- 
dicate that public sentiment was against such 
behavior. Such insults could be harsh: Martial 
charges that the wife of Candidus is common 
property of the Roman people (Epigr. 3.26.6); 
Zoilus will not get caught solely because he is 
impotent (Zpigr. 6.91). Sallust complains that 
Sempronia viewed nothing as cheaply as sexual 
restraint (Catil, 25,3-4), Some writers would not 
have limited their objection against relational 
infidelity to heterosexual unions; one male 
character in a novel could complain when an- 
other male character seduces the first charac- 
ter’s younger boyfriend (Petronius Sat, 79). 

Nevertheless, adultery seems to have been 
quite common; following hyperbolic conven- 
tions of societal critique, some authors com- 
plained that it characterized most women 
(Seneca Dial, 12.16.3; Plutarch Bride 46, Mor. 
144E-F) or that chastity had left the carth (Juve- 
nal Sat. 4.1-20). The Greek philosopher Bias re- 
portedly said that one who married a beautiful 
woman would have to share her (Aulus Gellius 
Noe. Att. 5.11.2). Exaggerating to underline his 
point, Seneca complains that those who do not 
commit adultery make themselves conspicuous, 
that adultery has become the favorite means of 
betrothal, that it is difficult to find a woman so 
ugly that she must settle for only two illicit part- 
ners a day, and that the only value of husbands 
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to most wives is to provoke the wives’ illicit part- 
ners (Seneca Ben, 1.9.4; 3.16.3). Dio Cassius re- 
ports with favor the witty retort of a British 
captive mocked for alleged polyandry: we mate 
openly with the best men, but you Roman 
women sleep around in private with the worst 
(Dio Cassius Hist, 7.16.5). The evidence does 
not suggest that many aristocratic men were 
caught in the act, however (see Rawson, 33). 

Women were to avoid undue contact with 
men other than their husbands (see Head Cover- 
ings §1); even today in some traditional Middle 
Fastern societies, if a man is alone with a 
woman for more than twenty minutes people as- 
sume they have shared intercourse (Delaney, 
41). “Josephus considered women by nature 
prone to unfaithfulness (War 2.8.2 §121), and 
this view was probably held more widely in the 
Mediterranean world (Diodorus Siculus Bid, 
Hist. 1.59.3-4), though the resistance of virtuous 
women to adultery was also recognized (Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus Ant Rom, 4,66.2—4,67.1). 
Jewish men also were to avoid the company of 
women, which could lead to desire or the ap- 
pearance of it (Sir 9:9; 42:12; m,. Abot 1:5; ‘Abot R. 
Nat. 14 §35B; b. Ber. 43b, Bar.; y. Sota. 7:1 §2; 
Gen. Rab. 48:20; 63:7). 

2.2. Dwine Examples of Adultery, Prominent 
members of the Greek and Roman pantheon 
failed to set an example of sexual morality, 
Though even the gods were supposed to obey 
the laws about adultery, the god of lust inflamed 
Zeus to break them (Apuleius Met. 6,22), Zeus’s 
adulteries with mortals pervade Greek and Ro- 
man mythology (Sophocles The Searchers frag. 
212-15; Eunpides Antiope 69-71; Pirithous frag. 
22-24), though occasionally a mortal woman out- 
witted him and escaped (Apollonius of Rhodes 
Arg. 2.946-54). Hera did not cooperate willingly 
with his activities; she quit going to bed with 
Zeus for a year because of his infidelities (Hom- 
eric Hymn 3, to Pythian Apollo 343-44). After 
Zeus raped a nymph (Ovid Met, 2.434-37), Hera 
punished the nymph for adultery (Ovid Met, 
2,477-88), just as she punished willing partners 
(Ovid Met, 3,261-72; Appian Rom. Hist. 
12.15.101) and sometimes their relatives (Ovid 
Met. 4.416-530). Zeus had to hide Dionysus from 
Hera until his birth (Euripides Bacch, 94-98), 

Pagan deities seduced (Ovid Met. 2.71447; 
3.260-61) and were prepared to rape mortals 
when they encountered resistance to their sex- 
ual advances (Ovid Met, 3.1-2; 14,765-77); some 
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even raped and abducted young girls (Ovid Met. 
5,391-408) or boys (Virgil Aen, 1.28; Ovid Met. 
10,155-219) and might punish a nymph who pro- 
tested such injustice (Ovid Met. 5.409-37). (On 
occasion nymphs also raped boys—Apollonius 
of Rhodes Arg. 1.1226-39; Ovid Met. 4.368-79.) 
Apollo got Leucippus killed so he could sleep 
with Daphne (Parthenius Amat. Nar. 15.3); he 
slew one of his human mistresses for sleeping 
with a man (Ovid Me?, 2,603-11). Nevertheless, 
many ancient thinkers regarded such portraits 
of divine-immorality as ridiculous (Seneca Dial. 
7.26.6; Pliny Nat. Hist, 2.5.17); early Christian 
apologists made much of such stories (Athenag- 
oras 20-22; Theophilus Autol~ 1.9; Pseudo-Clem- 
entines 15.1—19.3). The behavior of deities 
sometimes set precedent for human culture (Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib, Hist, 1.27.1; Achilles Tatius 
Leuc. 1.5.5-7), so it is hardly surprising that Jew- 
ish writers sometimes connected Gentiles’ wor- 
ship of these deities with Gentile men’s own 
sexual behavior (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.35 §§244-46, 
275; Rom 1:28-25), 

2.3. Human Punishments for Adultery. Shame 
was a common penalty in the ancient world 
(e.g., Plutarch Quaest. Graec. 2, Mor. 291F), but 
the Romans punished adulterers with banish- 
ment or yet more severe penalties (Seneca Ben. 
6.32.1; Quintilian Jnst, Orat, 7.1.7; Richlin, 228); 
Augustus banished his own daughter for her 
public adultery (Seneca Ben, 6.32.1), In some sto- 
ries, a hero might slay a married woman who 
made sexual advances toward him (Euripides 
Stheneboea frag.); a landowner might also de- 
mand an adulterer’s imprisonment (Achilles Ta- 
tius Leuc. 6.5.3-4), Moralist historians cagerly 
recounted the story of an honorable Roman ma- 
tron who chose to slay herself if forced to violate 
her marriage covenant (Diodorus Siculus Bih. 
Hist, 10.19.38; Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. 
Rom, 4,66.2—4,67.1; Livy Hist. 1.58.1-12; Dio Cas- 
sius Hist. 2,11.16-19); a woman might go to great 
lengths to disprove the charge of adultery (Ap- 
pian Rom. Hist. 7.9.56). Harsh punishments for 
female adultery are also not uncommon in tradi- 
tional societies (Mbiti, 193, 275; Barnouw, 23; 
Firth, 119, 475-77; Nukunya, 70-71). 

The deadly anger of a husband against an 
adulterer was by this time proverbial (Prov 5:20, 
23; 6:26-35; 7:22-27; 22:14; Phaedrus Fables 
$.10,27-28; b, Ned. 91b), In classical *Athens, a 
husband might do whatever he wished to an 
adulterer caught in the act, as long as he did not 
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use a knife (Demosthenes Against Neaera 66, Or. 
59: Plutarch Solon 23.1; Diogenes Laertius Vit. 
6.1.4; Xenophon Hiero. 3.3), and people could 
treat an adulterous woman as they wished short 
of death (Demosthenes Neaer, 86; Orat. 59), A 
Roman man who caught his wife and her illicit 
partner in the act could slay them immediately, 
though only if he found the adulterer in his 
house (Quintilian Jnst, Orat, ‘7.1.7; Paulus Opin- 
ions 2.26), Augustus’s legislation forbade the fa- 
ther killing the adulterer without also killing the 
daughter, which probably meant that in most 
cases neither would die; but such restrictions did 
not apply to the husband (Gardner, 7; 
O'Rourke, 18]-82), Augustus made adultery a 
matter of civil law because he regarded the 
health of families as essential to that of the 
langer society (see ‘Ireggiari). 

Nevertheless, the aggrieved husband might 
choose to divorce his wife (Apuleius Met, 9.27- 
28), He might accept a monetary payment in ex- 
change for the adulterer’s life (Aulus Gellius 
Noe, Alt. 17.18); some reportedly practiced muti- 
lation (Martial Epigr. 2.60, 83; 3.85), Jewish and 
Roman law alike required a husband who 
learned of his wife's affair to divorce her imme- 
diately (Gardner, 89; Safrai, 762); if he failed to 
do so, Roman law allowed him to be prosecuted 
for the offense of lenocinium—pimping (Justin- 
ian Diy. 48.5.1; Gardner, 131-32; Richlin, 227; 
Rawson, 33-34). In practice, however, a romance 
suggests that a man deeply in love with his wife 
on learning of her adultery might wish his own 
death (Chariton Chaer, 1.4.7), though in a fit of 
rage he might also assault his wife (Chariton 
Chaer. 1.4,11-12), 

Like Romans, at least some Jews regarded 
tolerance of adultery as pimping (Pseud.-Phoc. 
177), Pharisees of the Shammaite persuasion re- 
portedly permitted divorce if the husband 
caught his wife in adultery, but the more liberal 
Hillelites allowed it if the husband merely sus- 
pected it (p, Sofa. 1:1 §2). Although rarely imple- 
mented in this period, biblical law mandated 
death for adultery (Deut 22:22; Lev 10:10; Jub. 
30:8-9; Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 25.10; Josephus 
Ag. Ap. 2.201, 215; Sipra Qed. pq. 10.208.2.4; for 
actual punishments for adultery sce Tlan 1996, 
135-41), as had other ancient legal collections 
(c.g., Hammurabi 129). 

A double standard regarding gender existed. 
In old Rome husbands could kill wives found in 
adultery without a trial, but the wife could not do 


the same to her husband (Aulus Gellius Noe. Ait. 
10,23.4-5). Under the lex julia the wife could not 
charge her husband with adulery (Justinian 
Cod. 9.1), Honorable Roman men could sleep 
with unmarried women provided they were not 
of honorable lineage, but aristocratic Roman 
women could sleep only with their husbands 
(Pomeroy, 160). 

The double standard also applied to the way 
historians evaluated their traditions; although 
monogamy was the norm (see Marriage), a man’s 
multiple sexual relations with unmarricd 
women were seen as far less serious than a mar- 
ried woman's infidelities because adultery was 
specifically a matter of stealing the wife's affec- 
tions, Thus the empress Messalina, wife of Clau- 
dius, perhaps rendered arrogant by honors 
early in her husband's reign (see Wood), be- 
came a notable and negative public example of 
adultery; by contrast, a biographer might excuse 
the legendary Romulus, because unlike Theseus 
he did not rape women (Plutarch Comp. Thes. 
and Rom. 6). 

Although Zeus slept with numerous mortals 
(c.g., Euripides Pirithous frag. 22-24), he terribly 
destroyed a mortal who boasted that he had 
slept with Hera (Euripides Pirithous frag. 1-13). 
At the same time, a philosophical tradition 
might warn that husbands unfaithful to their 
wives would be tortured in the realm of the dead 
(Diogenes Laertius Vit, 8.1.21), and a moral tra- 
dition had long condemned unfaithfulness to 
one’s wife (Isocrates Nicocles/Qyprians 40, Or. 
3.35). 

The double standard also existed in tadi- 
tional Jewish sources (Swidler, 148-54; Wegner, 
50-54), although it was sometimes qualified 
(Sent. Syr. Men, 246-47). It may be such a double 
standard that a biblical author addressed by jux- 
taposing the story of Judah and Tamar with that 
of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife (Gen 38—39), Jo- 
seph became a familiar Jewish model for resist- 
ing adultery (e.g, jub. 39;5-9). 

2.4. Divine Punishments Against Adulterers. 
Most peoples believed in divine punishments 
against adulterers, often in addition to human 
ones. Thus those slain for adultery were con- 
signed to Tartarus, the part of the realm of the 
dead that included torture (Virgil Aen. 6,612). 
Suitors courted Penclope while Odysseus re- 
mained alive because they feared neither the 
gods nor human wrath (Homer Odys. 22.39-40). 
As Clytemnestra slew Agamemnon through her 
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adultery (Euripides i. 479-81), so the immortals 
would slay her (Euripides El. 482-83), Many tra- 
ditional societies expect divine punishment for 
adultery (Mbiti, 268-69). 

Jewish sources promised divine punishment 
against adulterers (e.g., Jer 7:9-14; 23:14-15; Hos 
4:2-3; Mal 3:5; Pss, Sol, 8:8-10; Sib. Or, 3,764-66; 
cf. Ads Jn, 35). Sages could warn that God would 
openly punish the secret adulterer (Sir 23:21), 
By the first century at least some fewish writers 
understood the biblical ordeal of bitter waters 
(Num 6;12-15) as causing a slow death to the 
adulteress (Josephus Ant, 3.11.6 §273). Many 
came to believe that the offspring of an adulter- 
ous union would betray the evil act because the 
child would look like the father (Pseudo.-Phoc. 
178; t. Sanh. 8:6; Pesig. Rab Kah, 11:6; Lev. Rab, 
23:12; Num. Rab. 9:1; Probably Wis 4:6; see also 
some pagan sources: Aristotle Pol. 2.1.15, 1262a; 
Juvenal Sat, 6.595-601). Jewish novels could re- 
port the death of adulterers or fornicators in re- 
sponse to the prayers of the righteous (7: Abr. 
10A; 12B). Paul also believed that God would 
avenge adultery (1 Thess 4:6). 


3. Other [rregular Unions. 

Many behaviors would have been distinguished 
from adultery throughout the Greco-Roman 
world yet appeared related to it in early Jewish 
and Christian *vice lists or would be classified 
by modern Jewish and Christian thinkers as 
adultery. The broader Greek term for immoral- 
ity (porneia) encompassed adultery, prostitution 
and, for Jews, any sexual behavior deviating 
from the biblical norm. Premarital intercourse 
with a person other than one’s future spouse 
constituted a form of adultery against one's fu- 
ture spouse (Deut 22:20-22; cf. Belkin, 258-59), 
Although these other examples are not adultery 
per se, they shed further light on it by providing 
a broader context for understanding the sexual 
mores of the Greco-Roman world and those of 
early Judaism and Christianity. 

3.1, Premarital Intercourse. Jewish people of- 
ten expected sexual immorality from Gentiles 
(m. ‘Abod, Zar. 2:1); later teachers held that one 
could trust a proselyte woman's virginity only if 
she were converted before the age of three years 
and one day (6, Yebam. 60b). (Even later rabbis 
would not deny, however, that Jewish people 
also could be tempted in this area; e.g., Song 
Rab. 7:8 §1.) It was not uncommon for peoples 
to characterize their rivals as sexually immoral 
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(Euripides Androm. 595-604). But Greeks also 
sometimes recognized that it was difficult to 
keep young men from women if the latter were 
available (Euripides Alc, 1052-54), and Greek 
men generally did not demand the same moral 
standard that Jewish tradition did. Thus, for ex- 
ample, no one seems to have objected when the 
mythical Argonauts impregnated the Lemnian 
women and departed after enjoying their time 
there (Apollonius of Rhodes Arg. 1.842-909). 

Sull, Gentiles recognized some differences 
and limitations; aristocratic Roman men could 
sleep with prostitutes or take lower-class concu- 
bines, but to sleep with one of high rank invited 
severe punishment (O'Rourke, 182; Gardner, 
124; Rawson, 34). Even in classical Athens, other 
sexual relations were not on the same level as 
those employed for producing legitimate heirs 
(Demosthenes Mantitheus Against Boeotus 2,8-10). 

Whereas Gentile men might pursue premari- 
tal sex in socially accepted manners, they ex- 
pected women to guard their purity (¢.g., Homer 
Odys. 6.287-88). Thus some young virgins, raped 
and unable to endure this shame, killed them- 
selves (Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 15.54.38; Con- 
test of Homer and Hesiod 323). Stories circulated of 
fathers who slew daughters suspected of immo- 
rality (Ovid Met, 4.237-40, in which she was in- 
nocent) or might slay them to prevent their rape 
and hence protect their honor (Diodorus Sicu- 
lus Bib, Hist, 12,24,3-4; Livy Hist, 3.44,4—3,48,9), 
Rape was universally condemned (e.g., Pseud.- 
Phoc. 198) and constituted a capital charge both 
in Roman law and the stricter Jewish interpreta- 
tions (Jub. 30:1-6; Gardner, 118-19; cf. Laws of 
Eshnunna 26). Jewish people regarded a 
woman's premarital sexual activity as equivalent 
to prostitution (Sipra Qed, pg. 7.204.1.1-2). 

Jews regarded sexual immorality in general 
as a terrible sin (CD 7.1), a work of Satan (see Be- 
lial) or fallen *angels (1 Enoch 8:1-2; Ase. Isa, 2:5) 
that banished God's presence (Sipre Deut. 
258,2.3) and otherwise invited judgment, corpo- 
rately (¢ Sanh. 13:8; y. Sanh, 6:7 §2; y. Ta‘an. 4:5 
§13) or individually (Nwm. Rab. 13:15). With idol- 
atry and murder, it was one of the most serious 
of sins (y. Sanh. 3:5 §2). Although it was not en- 
forced in this period (Josephus War 2.8.1 §117; 
Matt 1;19), the penalty for sex with a person to 
whom one was not married was for most cases 
death (Deut 22:20-24; Jub. 20:4; 33:20; Pseudo- 
Philo Bib, Ant, 25.10; Josephus Ag, Ap. 2.25 §201; 
Sipre Deut, 242.1.6). 
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Some couples lived together before marriage 
until they could afford the economic transac- 
tion—a recognized union that could be formal- 
ized by a written contract (PR Ryl. 154.4, A.D. 66). 
This custom is also attested for some Jewish cou- 
ples (the carly second century Babatha archive; 
see [lan 1993), Nevertheless, many pious Jews 
warned that a truly godly man would not sleep 
with his fiancée before the wedding ( Jos. and As. 
21:1/20:8). > 

Ancients often recognized that customs var- 
ied from one location to another. Arnian reports 
the probably fictitious tradition that Indian 
women were normally quite chaste but consid- 
ered it honorable to have intercourse with any 
man in exchange for an elephant (/nd. 17.3). 
Ancients were aware of various other practices 
that many would have regarded as aberrant, 
such as intercourse with a corpse (Parthenius 
LR. 31,2), Intercourse with animals was known 
but apparently rarely discussed (Apuleius Met. 
10.19-22; Lucian Lucius 50-51; Artemidorus 
Oneir. 1.80; perhaps Aulus Gellius Noe. Att. 6.8); 
some Jews suspected Gentile males in general of 
bestiality (Sib. Or. 5.393; m, ‘Abod. Zar, 2:1). 

3.2. Prostitution. Many people considered 
prostitution shameful (Diodorus Siculus Bib. 
Hist, 12.21.2; Artemidorus Oneir. 1.78; Aulus Gel- 
lius Noe. Att, 9.5.8; 15.12.2-3), a disgracefully 
wasteful excess (Livy Hist, 23.18.12) or exploita- 
tion (Dio Chrysostom Or. 7.133), and exhorted 
against it (Prov 23:27; Sir 9:6; 19:2; 41;20; Cato 
collection of distichs 25). Thus Catiline report- 
edly seduced young men to follow him by secur- 
ing prostitutes for their use (Sallust Catil. 14.6). 
Plutarch admonished that one could have inter- 
course for free at home (Plutarch Lib, Educ. 7, 
Mor. 5C) and that even single men should avoid 
prostitutes and concubines to avoid producing 
lowborn children (Plutarch Lib. Edue. 2, Mor. 
1AB). ‘ 

Nevertheless, prostitution was legal, The Re- 
man government received substantial tax reve- 
nues from this industry (McGinn; Lewis, 145, 
171-72), Some people regarded prostitution as a 
deterrent to adultery (Grk. Anth. 7.403), By con- 
trast, Jews gencrally regarded prostitution as evil 
(Sib, Or, 5.388; Ex. Rab. 43:7; Num. Rab. 9:24; 
20:7), a terrible abuse of nature, degrading the 
body (Josephus Ant. 4.8.9 §206); Philo regards it 
as a capital offense (Belkin, 256). The *Dead Sea 
Scrolls condemn “prostitution” (LQS 4:10; cb 
4:17; 8:5), although the language could apply to 


other kinds of sexual immorality or to spiritual 
infidelity, God would reward those who resisted 
prostitution for the honor of his name (b. 
Menah, 44a), Nevertheless it remains clear that 
prostitution existed even in Jewish Palestine (Mt 
21:3]-32; Goodman, 60; Gibson; Ilan 1996, 214- 
21). 

Laws prohibited prostitutes from being mar- 
ried as long as they continued their practice 
(Propertius Elegies 2.7.7); a prostimuite’s activity 
was considered adultery only if she had retired 
and married (Gardner, 133), and a man could 
not be considered adulterous if he slept with a 
promiscuous woman who charged money for 
her activity (Justinian Cod,"9.22,if this custom is 
carly enough). Inns in the Roman world usually 
doubled as brothels, so that those staying up- 
stairs could send for a maid downstairs for a fee 
(Casson, 206-7, 211, 215; Pomeroy, 201), Bar- 
maids and waitresses were typically prostitutes 
(Gardner, 32), but it was illegal for the free 
owner of the inn to engage in such practices 
(Justinian Cod, 9.29). 

Some well-to-do prostitutes could command 
considerable prestige (Athenaeus Deipn. 13.596b; 
Aulus Gellius Noc. At, 7,7.5-7; Sipre Num. 
115.5.7). The activity of prostitutes in ancient 
Near Eastern temples is well documented (Deut 
93:17; MacLachlan), but scholars debate the rea- 
sons for their presence in temples. (Jewish peo- 
ple believed that prostitution defiled their 
temple; 2 Macc 6:4,) Yet poverty was probably 
the primary motivation for most women who en- 
tered prostitution (lerence And. 753-79); thus 
when a “public prostitute” was murdered, the 
woman's destitute mother petitioned the state to 
force the murderer to provide for the mother's 
support, claiming she had given her daughter to 
a brothelkeeper to provide needed funds (BGU 
1024.7 in Lewis, 146). Different prostitutes 
brought different wages, presumably depend- 
ing on their age, attractiveness and sexual prow- 
ess (CIL 4.1679 in Sherk, 210-11). 

More often, prostitutes were female *slaves 
forced to provide income to their masters by the 
exploitation of their bodies. Exposed female in- 
fants were often taken in and raised as slaves, 
normally for the sex trade; infants could be sold 
into prostitution (Martial Epigr. 9.6.7; 9.8). Cap- 
tured female slaves might be used for the same 
purpose (Apulcius Met. 7.9; "Abot IL Nat. 8A). 
Those slaves found to be freeborn were freed 
from this life; such a dramatic reversal of appar- 
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ently lowborn persons being discovered to be 
highborn reflects a common story line (c.g., 
Longus Daphn. Chl. 4.36), particularly for Ter- 
ence (Self-Tormentor; Eunuch; Lady of Andros; 
Lady of Perinthos), 

Urban centers naturally provided more op- 
portunities for prostitution. Old *Corinth was 
notorious for its many temple prostitutes (Strabo 
Geog. 8.6.20; Aulus Gellius Noc. Ait, 1.8.4; Athe- 
nacus Deipn. 13.573cd), even if the reports may 
be exaggerated (e.g, Saffrey); in classical Athens 
the phrase “play the Corinthian” denoted sexual 
promiscuity (Aristophanes Lysis, 91), Given its 
location on the isthmus and consequent regular 
passage of visitors, Corinth may have revived its 
reputation for prostitution in the Roman period 
(see Pausanius Deser, 2.4.6; 2.5.1; Martial Epigr. 
1(.70.11-12; Grant, 24; also sources in Murphy- 
O'Connor, 48, 105-6, 127-28). Rabbis in the 
southeastern Mediterranean, perhaps reflect- 
ing the Greek disdain for Egyptians or their own 
distrust of Hellenized Alexandrian Jewry, recog- 
nized *Alexandria as a center for prostitution 
(‘Abot R. Nat. 48 §132B), 

3.3. Sexual Use of Slaves. Many considered the 
sexual use of slave women shameful (Aulus Gel- 
lius Noe, Att, 15.12.2.3), and some honorably ab- 
stained (Homer Odys, 1.428-33). Jewish people 
in particular warned against imercourse with 
slaves, both those of others (Sir 41;22) and one's 
own (Sent. Syr. Men. 347-53); later craditions 
promise severe judgment for this practice (Num. 
Rab. 10:1), Tn contrast to the later Islamic prac- 
lice, Jewish and Christian tradition warned 
against the sexual exploitation of slaves (Gor- 
don, 83). 

Nevertheless, the sexual exploitation of fe- 
male slaves was standard practice in the Roman 
world (Achilles Tatius Leuc. 6.20; Artemidorus 
Oneir, 1,78; Martial Epigr. 1.84; 3.33; Muson. Ruf. 
frag. 12; Babrius 10.1-5; Pesig, Rab Kah. 20:6). 
Many of the texts that warn against it assume 
that it is common (m. ‘Abot 2:7). Ancient Greek 
tradition assumed that women captured in war 
could be used as concubines (Sophocles Ajax 
485-91; Arrian Anab, 4.19.5). Newly acquired 
slave women sometimes faced cruel or jealous 
mistresses (Apollonius of Rhodes Arg. 4.35-39); 
Greek tradition also assumed masters’ right to 
punish cruelly female slaves guilty of promiscu- 
ity (Homer Odys, 22.465-73). 

In the early empire, many female slaves were 
purchased for breeding (Gardner, 206-9). Jewish 
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Sages assumed that slave women and freed- 
women were not virgins (m. Yebam. 6:5; t. Hor. 
2:11; y. Hor, 3:5 §1). Among the Romans it was 
legal for slaveholders of some classes to free fe- 
male slaves for the purpose of marrying them 
(Gaius Inst. 1,19); some Jewish teachers, how- 
ever, objected if it were thought that the man 
had been unduly familiar with her before her 
freedom (Cohen, 149). A Roman, who did not 
think of intercourse the way Jewish tradition 
did, might free a slave mistress and provide for 
her marriage to another (Appian Civ, W. 4.4.24). 

Mistresses may have occasionally used male 
slaves sexually (anonymous Adulteress in Select 
Papyri [LCL] 8:350-61; Gen 39:7), but it was not 
the norm, and if this behavior were exposed, it 
would have brought severe retaliation from the 
free male arbiters of societal power, Some writ- 
ers instructed landowners to give their overseers 
female companions to avoid these servants’ inti- 
macy with women of the house (Columella Rust. 
1.8.5). 

5.4, Concubinage. Roman law forbade holding 
a concubine in addition to a wife (Paulus Opin- 
ions 2; Gardner, 56-57); Greeks sometimes attrib- 
uted the practice especially to other peoples 
(Athenaeus Dein. 13.556b-57e). But the laws 
against it attest its existence, and evidence sug- 
gests that in this period concubinage was widely 
practiced in the Mediterranean world. 

Concubinage was especially common in the 
military (Gaius Inst. 1.57; Gardner, 58, 143; 
O'Rourke, 182; OGIS 674 in Lewis, 141), since 
soldiers could not legally marry until the term of 
military service had been fulfilled, a period last- 
ing more than twenty years. Because of the 
length of time, officials often forgave romances 
(Fabius Maximus 4, in Plutarch Sayings of Ro- 
mans, Mor, 195EF), though it was best to avoid 
them (cf. Scipio the Elder 2, in Plutarch Sayings 
of Romans, Mor. 1968). Some military discharge 
documents from the first century favor the sol- 
diers with the legalization of their prior unions 
as marriages but add the single stipulation that 
they should have only one apiece (ILS 1986/CIL 
16.1, from A.D, 52; so also CIL 16.42 in A.D. 98). 
Pseudo-Phocylides 181 warns against having inter- 
course with the concubines—plural—of one's 
father. 

3.5, Incest. Modern discussion of incest usu- 
ally focuses on those relationships where an 
adult coerces a younger partner; most ancient 
references to incest focus on consenting adult 
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partners. The kind of incest involving an inno- 
cent partner did, however, occur. In one court 
case from the early second century a father took 
his daughter from her husband because the 
husband threatened to charge him with incest; 
the husband pleaded that his wife still loved 
him. In this case, the court ruled that she could 
decide herself with whom she would live (P. Oxy. 
237.7,19-29). - 

Although exceptions exist, the vast majority 
of cultures in history have had various forms of 
the incest taboo, and most have believed that in- 
cest merited punishment For example, old Ha- 
waiian culture prohibited incest on pain of 
death, except for chiefs (Radcliffe-Brown, 50); 
some Native Americans believed brother-sister 
incest led to insanity (Kaplan and Johnson, 
211); the Nuer believed it led to death if commit- 
ted with the closest kin (Evens, 126); traditional 
Ashanti punished it with death (Fortes, 257). A 
few cultures, however, have regarded it nega- 
tively but without emphasizing punishment (see, 
e.g., Willner, 152). 

Jewish people prohibited incest (Lev 18:6-18; 
20;11-21; y. Ta‘an. 4:5 §8) and believed that it in- 
vited divine judgment (Lev 20:10-23; Jub, 16:8-9; 
$3:10-14; 7: Rewh. 1:7-10; t. Pe'ah 1:2; b, ‘Arak. 
l6a; Gen, Rab. 52:3). Although banishment was 
the penalty for incest (Paulus Opinions 2.26; 
Gardner, 127), *Cicero believed that incest 
should be punished with death (De Leg. 2.9.22), 
Incest proved to be a serious charge (Tacitus 
Ann. 16.8), and satirists mocked those thought 
guilty of the crime (Juvenal Sai. 2.52-33; 48-9), 

Jewish law strictly prohibited intercourse be- 
tween son and mother or father’s wife (Lev 18:8; 
20:11; Josephus Ant, 3.12.1 §274; Philo Spec. Leg. 
3.3 §19; 6. Ber. 56b; y, Ned. 2:1 §4; Gr. Ezra 4:24). 
Paul recognized that Gentiles as well as Jews 
prohibited incest in the line of descent (1 Cor 
5:1). Romans defined unions with former moth- 
crs-in-law or stepmothers as incestuous (Gaius 
Inst, 1.63). Various stories invoke divine punish- 
ments against those who violated the incest ta- 
boos: a drunk father’s raping his daughter was 
an impious act that could invite mortal judgment 
from the gods (Plutarch Parallel Stories 19, Mor. 
$10B-C); stories in which daughters seek inter- 
course with drunk fathers (Gen 19;30-38; Ovid 
Met, 10.314-476) paint them negatively. A son 
thought to have slept with his father's wife dur- 
ing the father's lifetime might invite a curse, 
hence swift death (Euripides Hipp. 885-90); a 


man living in open sin with his daughter invited 
judgment from a deity (Philostratus Vit. Ap. 
1.10). When Poseidon’s sons went insane and 
raped their mother, Poseidon punished them by 
burying them alive (Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 
5.55.6-7), On learning that he had been sleeping 
with his mother, Periander went insane (Parthe- 
nius L.R. 17,1-7). Arrian reports only with skepti- 
cism the account that Heracles slept with his 
seven-year-old daughter because he could find 
no one else worthy of her (Arman /nd. 9.2-3). 

One of the most commonly recounted Greek 
stories was that of Oedipus, who married his 
mother Iocaste (allusions appear regularly in 
later literature, e.g., Epictetus Disc. 1.24.16; Mar- 
tial Epigr, 10.4.1; Herodian Hist. 4.9.3; Justin 
Martyr Apol. J 27). In its earliest form the story 
does not make clear that Oedipus acted in igno- 
rance (although his mother did; Homer Odys. 
11.271-280), but the tragic dramatists played 
heavily on his ignorance. Oedipus acted in igno- 
rance yet suffered judgment (Sophocles Qed. 
Col, 525-28; Oed. Fir. 1237-79; Euripides Phoen. 
869-71), as did the offspring of the union 
(Sophocles Antig. 863-66; Oedipus at Colonus 
1670-72). 

Despite such stories, people in power ig- 
nored the inevitable hostile gossip and had rela- 
tions as they pleased, Clymenus consorted with 
his daughter publicly, though she hated it (Par- 
thenius L.R. 13.1-4); Monobazus impregnated 
his sister Helena (Josephus Ant. 20.2.1 §18). 
Claudius married his niece Agrippina (Sucto- 
nius Claudius 39; Tacitus Ann, 12.5; Dio Cassius 
Hist. 61.31.6). Hostile ramormongers also attrib- 
uted sibling incest to Gaius Caligula (Suetonius 
Caligula 24) and incest with his mother to Nero 
(Suetonius Nero 34), 

Some customs varied geographically, just as 
definitions of forbidden degrees of kinship vary 
from one culture to another in more recent 
times (e.g., Farber), Unlike Jews (Lev 20:11-12; 
2 Sam 16:22; 20:3; Amos 2:7; cf. the debate in 
Sipre Deut. 246.1.2), Greeks might not consider it 
incestuous for a son to sleep with a woman with 
whom his father had earlier slept (Sophocles 
Trach, 1221-29). Romans could not marry “near 
relatives” (Plutarch Rom. 108, Mor. 289D); but 
whereas he could not marry sisters or aunts, a 
Roman could marry his brother's daughter 
(BGU 5.23.70-72; Gaius Inst. 1.62). A Seleucid 
ruler was reported to have given his wife to his 
son, her stepson, as a wife (Appian Rom. Hist. 
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11.10,61); many thought that Persians permitted 
mother-son unions (Sextus Empiricus Pyr, 1.152; 
3.205; Philo Spec, Leg. 3.3, §13; Tertullian Apol. 
9,16; Tatian Or. Graec. 28) and that some philos- 
ophers found it unobjectionable (Diogenes 
Laertius Vit. 7.7.188; Sextus Empiricus Pyr. 
1.160). 

Brother-sister unions were more commonly 
known than parent-children unions. In Greek 
myth, Aeolus married his sons and daughters to 
each other (Parthenius L.R. 2.2; Homer Odys. 
10.7), Athenian men could marry paternal half- 
sisters (Achilles Tatius Leuc, 1,3.1-2; Cornelius 
Nepos Pref. 4; Generals 5 [Cimon], 1.2), which 
may have also been the custom of the people 
Abraham addressed in Genesis 20:12 (Gen. Rab. 
52:11). 

More strikingly, Egyptian men could marry 
full sisters (Paus. 1.7.1; papyri in Lewis, 43-44), a 
custom that may have also been practiced in an- 
cient Nubia (Adams, 260) but was offensive to 
Greeks (Herodotus Hist. 3.31). This Egyptian 
custom retroactively illegitimated many unions 
when Rome conferred citizenship on its people 
in 212 (see Gardner, 36), Egyptians recounted 
the sexual union of sibling deities Isis and Osiris 
(Plutarch Jsis 12, Mor. 356A), and some believed 
this was the basis for the Egyptian custom (Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib, Hist, 1.27.1), 

Greeks and Romans also recognized divine 
sibling unions (e.g,, Virgil Aen. 1.45-46) without 
drawing the same inference, but some Jews 
charged that such stories contributed to pagan 
immorality (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.38 §275). Some 
Jewish teachers suggested that Moses’ prohibi- 
tion of brother-sister unions shocked the I[srael- 
ites recently freed from Egypt (Sipre Num. 
90.1.1); later rabbis argued that God permitted 
sibling unions only carly in biblical history (y. 
Sanh. 5:1 §4) and assumed that Gentiles some- 
times married their siblings (Gen. Rab, 18:5). 

Romans rejected all marriages with siblings, 
and Greeks rejected all except with paternal 
halfsiblings (Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 
10.31.1). Stories of lust for siblings appear 
(Parthenius L.R. 5.2-3; 11.1-3), but such desire 
was unholy (Ovid Met. 9.454-665) and shameful 
(Parthenius L./ 31.1). Jews condemned all mar- 
riages with sisters, including with half-sisters 
(Lev 18:9, 11; 20:17; Deut 27:22; Josephus Ant. 
7.8.1 §168). 

Clan endogamy was not incestuous (Tob 
6:15), Many Jews believed that Gentiles prac- 
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ticed incest (Ep, Arist. 152; Sib, Or. 5,390-91) but 
also believed that they knew better and were 
morally responsible (Gen. Rab. 18:5; Cohen, 
281). Many believed that God had a lower stan- 
dard of incest regulations for Gentiles (Sipra 
Qed. par. 4.206.1.2; y. Qidd. 1:1 §4), and some ap- 
pear to have believed he had a lower standard 
for slaves as well (y. Yebam. 11:2 §8). 

3.6, Homosexual Intercourse. Ancient Judaism 
regarded homosexual activity and bestiality as 
subcategories of the larger issue of sexual immo- 
rality (Stpra Qed. pq. 10.208.2.12), Despite an ex- 
ceptional occasion like Nero's marriage to boys 
(which others regarded as unnatural—Martial 
Epigr. 11.6; Suetonius Nero 28-29; Tacitus Ann, 
15.37) and some Jewish diatribes against Gentile 
immorality (Sipra Aharé Mot par. 8.193.1.7), ho- 
mosexual love lay outside the confines of mar- 
riage and family, Greek myth portrayed deities 
like Zeus as being particularly adulterous with 
women (see 2.2 above), but also he raped the 
boy Ganymede, who fared better than the 
women (Homer JI, 20,232-35; Virgil Aen. 1.28; 
Ovid Met. 10.155-61; Achilles Tatius Leuc, 2.36.3- 
4); other deities (Ovid Met. 10.162-219) and su- 
pernatural creatures (Euripides Cyc. 583-87; 
Athenacus Deipn. 1.23d) might also exhibit ho- 
mosexual desire. 

Male homosexual affection was common 
and appears often both in biographies (Arrian 
Anab, 4.13.3; 4.13.7; Cornelius Nepos 4 [Pausa- 
nias] 4.1; 7 [Alcibiades) 2.2-8) and in fiction (Vir- 
gil Ed, 2.17, 45; 880-84; Ovid Met, 3.353-55; 
Longus Daphn, Chi. 4.12, 16; Petronius Sat. 9, 11, 
85-86, 92), sometimes even as the focus of the ro- 
mance (Parthenius Z.R. 7.1-3; 24). Various think- 
ers debated whether cross-gender or same- 
gender sexual love was supcrior (e.g., Plutarch 
Dial. on Love 5, Mor. 751E-752B; Achilles Tatius 
Leuc. 2.35.2-3; Plato Symp. 222C). Lesbian affec- 
tion (e.g., PGM 32.1-19) was also known though 
less widely accepted (Ovid Met. 9.720-63; Martial 
Epigr. 1.90). Male prostitutes appear in the writ- 
ings of Petronius (Sat. 8, 21, 23, 28) and Martial 
(Epigr. 3,82). 

Homoerotic pleasure was associated particu- 
larly with Greeks (Athenaeus Deipn. 13,603ab), 
but it was never limited to them, Roman custom 
disapproved the practice (Sextus Empiricus Pyr. 
1.152, 159; 3.199-200; Horace Set, 1.4.27; Quintil- 
ian Inst. Orat. 2.2.14; Suctonius Caligula 16, 36), 
and some traditional Romans (Cicero /nvective 
Against Sallust 6.18; Livy Hist. 39.42,8-12) and 
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some philosophers (Seneca Ep. Lucil, 47.7; Mar- 
cus Aurelius Med. 1.16) had resisted the practice, 
By the first century, however, it had become 
widespread especially among upper-class Ro- 
mans who imbibed considerable Greek culture, 
such as Nero (Dio Cassius Hist. 62.15.1) or Tibe- 
rius (Suetonius Tiberiaus 43-44), and appeared 
especially at parties (Pewonius Saf, 41, 79-80). 
Some could view rejection by women (Propertius 
Elegies 2.4.17-18; Philostratus Vit. Ap. 3.38) or loss 
of a wife (Ovid Met, 10.83-85) as causes for male 
homosexuality. 

Jewish people usually viewed homosexual 
behavior as a pervasively and uniquely Gentile 
sin (Ep. Anst, 152; Sib. Or, 3.185-86, 596-600; 
5,166, 387; ». Qidd. 4.11 §6); they regarded ho- 
mosexual behavior as meriting death (Josephus 
Ant, 3.12.1 §275; Ag. Ap, 2.25. §§199, 215) or pun- 
ishment by God in the afterlife (2 Enoch 10:4). 
Like some other people (Diodorus Siculus Bib. 
Hist, $2.10.9; cf. Diogenes Laertius Vit, 62.65; Ar- 
temidorus Oneir. 1,80), some Jewish people re- 
garded homosexual intercourse as unnatural 
(Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.38 §§273, 275; Pseud.-Phoc. 
190-91; 7: Naph. 3:4-5), probably in part because 
it could not contribute to procreation (Aristotle 
Poi. 1.1.4, 1252a). 

See also FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; MARRIAGE. 
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AFFLICTION LISTS 


Writings from the ancient Mediterranean world 
contain many lists of afflictions, hardships and 
tribulations, There are at least seven different 
types of these lists, which occur in a wide varicty 
of Greek, Roman and Jewish authors, including 
astrologers, *apocalyptists, writers of "testa- 
ments, *novelists, *historians, *letter writers and 
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*philosophers. The following survey contains a 
brief discussion of the terminology used to de- 
scribe such lists, an enumeration of the basic 
types of hardship lists and a discussion of some 
of their functions. 

1. Terminology 

2. Types of Affliction Lists 

3. Functions 


1, Terminology. 

In modern scholarly literature these lists are 
known as peristasis catalogs (German Peristasen- 
kataloge). Peristasis (plural peristaseis) is the Greek 
term for “circumstance” and can indicate either 
a pleasant or an unpleasant situation, though 
the latter is the more common (Epictetus Diss. 
2.6.16-17). A peristasis catalog is thus a catalog of 
circumstances, whether positive or negative or 
both, The most comprehensive lists presuppose 
a fluctuation in life from one circumstance to 
another and thus mention both good (c.g., fame 
and good reputation) and bad (e.g., infamy and 
obscurity) circumstances; such a list is a catalog 
of vicissitudes (e.g., Phil 4:12; 2 Cor 6:8), More 
common are lists of adverse circumstances, com- 
monly called catalogs of hardships (Fitzgerald 
1988), tribulation lists (Hodgson) or affliction 
lists (e.g., 1 Cor 4:9-13). 


2. Types of Affliction Lists, 

Adversity is a common human experience, so it 
is not surprising that peristaseis formed one of 
the fopoi or commonplaces of Greco-Roman lit- 
erature, The subject could be treated generally 
in a lecture or treatise (e.g., Maximus of Tyre Or. 
36; Teles frag. 6) or specifically through narra- 
tives and lists (Fitzgerald 1997), The seven most 
prominent types of lists are (1) catalogs of hard- 


ships that specify the ills that humans as hu- 


mans suffer (Seneca Marve, 18.8; Epictetus Diss. 
3.24.28-29; Dio Chrysostom Or. 16.3; Philo Vert. 
5); (2) lists that delineate the hardships suffered 
by various nations (Cicero Tusc, 2.14.34; Seneca 
Prov. 4.14-15; Dio Chrysostom Or, 25.3); (3) cata- 
logs of the hardships encountered by various oc- 
cupations, such as those faced by the gladiator, 
whose oath of allegiance took the form of a 
hardship list (Petronius Sat. 117); (4) lists of the 
punishments, including apocalyptic tribulations, 
that are inflicted on both the wicked (Sir 39;29- 
30; fub. 23:18; Seneca Ep. 24.3; dra 8.19.1) and 
the righteous (Plato Rep. 361E-362A; Cicero De 
Rep, 3.17.27); (5) the toils and afflictions that are 
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the result of the passions, such as anger (Seneca 
Tra 2.36.5); (6) the vicissitudes of particular indi- 
viduals, such as Philip of Macedon (Demos- 
thenes De Cor. 67), Augustus (Pliny Nat. Hist. 
7.45,147-50), and others (Chariton Chaer, 3.8.9; 
4.4.10; 5.5.2; 6.6.4; Achilles Tatius Leue. 5.18.3-6); 
and (7) the hardships of various human types, 
such as the orphan (Homer /l 22.487-99) and 
the wanderer (Homer J], 24.551-33), 

Of the various types, the most important for 
comparison with the NT is the ideal wise man or 
sophos, whose hardships were depicted in nu- 
merous peristasis catalogs (Horace Carm. 3.3.1- 
8; Sat. 2.7,83-87; Seneca Const, 8.3; 15.1; Ep. 
24.15, 17; 41.4-5; 59.8; 66.21; 76.18; 85.26-27; 
91.7-8; Prov. 6.6; Dio Chrysostom Or. 8,15-16; 
9.11-12; Epictetus Diss. 1,1,.22-2h; 1.18.21-23; 
1,29,5-6; 2.1.84-35; 2.16.42-43; 2.19.24; 3.5.9; 
$.6.5-7; 3.15,10-12; $.22.45-49; 3,24.118; 4.7.18-15; 
Plutarch Mor. 1057D-E; Philo Det. Pot. Ins, 34), 
For Hellenistic philosophers, the sage was the 
perfect embodiment of reason and virtue (see 
Vice and Virtue Lists), and both of these quali- 
ties were evident in his triumph over adversity. 
Because discussions of the sage played a central 
role in both the propaganda and pedagogy of 
philosophy, he was a well-recognized figure in 
Greco-Roman culture. As is increasingly recog- 
nized by modern scholars, Paul drew on Helle- 
nistic depictions of the sophos to depict himself 
(Malherbe), and in his peristasis catalogs he 
combined these Hellenistic traditions with Jew- 
ish ones about the afflicted righteous man 
(Kleinknecht) and suffering prophet (see DPL, 
Affiictions, Trials, Hardships). Consequently, the 
portrait that he gives of the suffering apostle is 
analogous in many respects to the philosophers’ 
sketch of the suffering sage (Fitzgerald 1988). 


3. Functions, 

It was axiomatic in the ancient world that adver- 
sity is the litmus test of character. A person's atti- 
tude and actions while under duress reveal what 
kind of individual he or she is, “Prosperity,” Iso- 
crates says, “helps to hide the baseness even of 
inferior men, but adversity speedily reveals ev- 
ery man as he really is” (Archidamus 101-2, trans. 
LCL; see also Ovid 7. 4.3.79-80), Calamity is 
thus virtue's opportunity (Seneca Prov, 4.6), for 
true greatness becomes conspicuous in adverse 
circumstances. The latter are a test, says Epicte- 
tus (Diss. 3.10.11), that “show the man” (Diss. 
1.24.1; see also Proclus in SVF 3,49.30-34), En- 


durance is the proof of virtue (Seneca Brev. Vit. 
18.1; Prov, 4.12; Dio Chrysostom Or. 3.3), and 
the greater the adversity overcome, the greater 
the proof of an individual's integrity. 

In keeping with this widespread view of ad- 
versity, philosophers used peristasis catalogs to 
depict and demonstrate a person's fundamental 
moral integrity as well as a host of virtues and 
noble traits, such as endurance (2 Cor 6:4), se- 
renity in the face of hardship (2 Cor 4:8-9), aus- 
lerity, courage, self-discipline, self-sufficiency 
(Phil 4:11-12), wisdom, rationality and accep- 
tance of the divine will (2 Cor 12:10). As a tradi- 
tional means of demonstrating the triumph of 
virtue in all circumstances of life aid over all ad- 
versity (Rom 8;35-39), these lists were also used 
in conjunction with lists of virtues (2 Enoch 66:6; 
2 Cor 6:6-7; Fitzgerald f). Consequently, they 
functioned to distinguish the genuine sage from 
those who cither falsely or prematurely laid 
claim to wisdom (Epictetus Diss, 2.19.18, 24). In 
addition, they were used by philosophers to ad- 
monish young and immature students who arro- 
gantly thought that they had already attained 
perfection. In this case, the true philosopher's 
hardships were set over against the exaggerated 
claims of the novice, to the latter's embarrass- 
ment (Epictetus Diss. 4.8.27-31; 1 Cor 4:6-13). Fi- 
nally, peristasis catalogs were used not only to 
vilify opponents by compiling a list of the suffer- 
ings they inflicted but also ironically to bestow 
mock praise for endurance of adversity (Jose- 
phus J. W. 4.3.10 §§165, 171, 174; 2 Cor 11:19-20). 

Paul used peristasis catalogs in 1 and 2 
Corinthians in much the same manner as did 
the philosophers, employing them to present 
himself as a person of integrity, to distinguish 
himself from false apostles and to admonish the 
Corinthians for their spiritual arrogance. But 
whereas philosophers typically used the lists to 
emphasize the power of a person’s mind or will, 
Paul used them to demonstrate the power of the 
divine in his life (2 Cor 4:7; see also T: Jos. 1:3-7; 
Seneca Ep. 41.4-5). 

See also VICE AND VIRTUE LISTS. 
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Funktion der Peristasenkataloge bei Paulus (FB 66; 
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Olbricht (JSNTSup 146; Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
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AFTERLIFE. See BURIAL PRACTICES, JEWISH; Es- 
CHATOLOGIES OF LATE ANTIQUITY; HEAVENLY 
ASCENT IN JEWISH AND PAGAN TRADITIONS; RELI- 
GION, PERSONAL; RESURRECTION. 


AHI 
The story of Ahigar is an intriguing folk tale of a 
wise and skillful scribe who gave counsel to all 
of Assyria and who imparted wisdom to a young 
and naive nephew through proverbs, parables 
and maxims, 

1, The Story and Its Versions 

2, Ahigar and the New Testament 


1. The Story and Its Versions. 
The tale enjoyed wide circulation in antiquity 
with respect both to time and to location. The 
earliest known text, coming from Elephantine in 
Egypt, is written in Imperial Aramaic and dates 
to the fifth century B.C, Later extant versions of 
the story, all dating from the Christian era, circu- 
lated in Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic and 
Slavonic. The Syriac and Armenian versions 
stand closest to the Aramaic, while the Arabic 
version has been thoroughly monotheized, It 
may have been known, at least in part, to the 
Greeks. The author of *Tobit, a Jew living in the 
Persian Empire in the late fourth century B.C., 
assumes a detailed knowledge of the story on 
the part of his readers (see Jewish History: Per- 
sian Period). The texts of Tobit found at *Qum- 
ran demonstrate that Jews in Palestine knew of 
at least the person of Ahigar around the time of 
Jesus. 

The language of Ahigar’s original composi- 
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tion was probably Aramaic (note, for example, 
the word play At (“arrow”) and /y’[“sin"] in say- 
ing 41 of the Imperial Aramaic text), though 
some scholars think it to be Akkadian. Since 
Ahigar served both Sennacherib (reigned 704- 
681 B.C.) and Esarhaddon (reigned 681-669 
B.C.), the tale was composed no earlier than the 
seventh century B.C, Some of the later versions 
erroneously invert this historical sequence, 
making Esarhaddon the father of Sennacherib. 
It is probable that the proverbs were first gath- 
ered separately and later integrated into the 
story, since the two sections reflect slightly dif- 
ferent dialects of Aramaic. References to the 
gods and to the god Shamash indicate that the 
tale was of non-Jewish origin, even though in 
the version known to the author of Tobit (pres- 
ently nonextant), Ahiqar was a Jew (Tob 1:21- 
22). 

The Syriac text offers a complete story, while 
the Imperial Aramaic text is fragmentary. The 
major elements of the story are as follows: an in- 
troduction describing the greatness of Ahiqar 
and his adoption of his nephew Nadin (or 
Nadan); maxims used by Ahigar in the educa- 
tion of Nadin; Nadin’s treachery against Ahiqar; 
Ahigar's deliverance through Nabusumiskun 
(Akkadian Nabd-Sum-ishun; “Nabu has estab- 
lished a name,” i.e., by giving a son; corrupted in 
one Syriac tradition to Yabusemakh Meskin); the 
episode in which Ahiqar bests Pharaoh and 
gains great wealth for the king of Assyria; and 
maxims used by Ahiqar in his chastisement of 
Nadin,. 

The story is set in the Assyrian royal court, 
where Ahiqar was bearer of the seal of the king 
and counselor of all Assyria. According to Tobit, 
Ahigar was second to Esarhaddon in authority 
(4Q196, frag. 2, line 8 = Tob 1:22). Ahiqar be- 
came a wealthy man but lacked a son, even 
though he had married sixty wives, Ahiqar 
prayed to God that he might have a son, and 
God answered by giving him his sister's young 
son Nadin by adoption, The king expressed his 
concern that he should have a successor to 
Ahigar who might serve in his court. Ahiqar as- 
sured the king that his nephew Nadin was that 
person because he himself had instructed Na- 
din in all wisdom. Ahiqar then recounts a long 
series of proverbs by which he has instructed 
Nadin, 

Despite Ahiqar’s diligence in instructing Na- 
din, Nadin failed to heed the instruction. He 
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turned against Ahiqar and plotted his demise. 
He even convinced the king that Ahiqar was 
plotting treason and so had him condemned to 
death. But wise Ahiqar survived by convincing 
his executioner Nabusumiskun that he should 
spare him and keep him in hiding until the king 
would regret his hasty action and want Ahiqar 
back. Many years earlier, Ahiqar had delivered 
Nabusumiskun by hiding him when he was in a 
similar situation. 

After hearing that Ahiqar had died, Pharaoh 
king of Egypt asked the king of Assyria to send 
him the wisest sage in his land to assist him in 
building a magnificent castle stretching from 
carth to heaven. In exchange, Pharaoh prom- 
ised him three years’ tribute from Egypt. But if 
he failed, the king of Assyria would have to pay 
Pharaoh the same amount. The king of Assyria 
was sad, because only Ahigar could do such a 
thing, and he thought him dead. Nabusumiskun 
now told the king of Assyria that he had spared 
Ahiqar. The king of Assyria reinstated Ahiqar 
and sent him to Egypt. Ahiqar accomplished his 
task, outwitting Pharaoh, and brought back 
three years of tribute for the king of Assyria. 
While he was in Egypt, clever Ahiqar had bested 
Pharaoh when challenged with his riddles and 
seemingly unsolvable problems. 

The king of Assyria restored Ahiqar fully 
and delivered Nadin into his hand for what- 
ever Ahiqar wished, Ahigar bound Nadin and 
then reproved him with a lengthy series of 
proverbs. 

When Ahigar finishes with the statement that 
God would judge between Nadin and him, Na- 
din immediately swells up and dies, The narra- 
tor concludes that whoever does good will be 
recompensed good, but whoever does evil will 
be recompensed evil, 


2. Ahigar and the New Testament, 

The NT and Ahigar share a number of common 
literary devices and motifs, although no direct 
influence of Ahigar on the NT can be estab- 
lished. The most striking parallel is that of the 
proverbial washed sow who wallows in the mud 
(2 Pet 2:22; Syriac Ahtgar 8:18; Armenian Ahigar 
8:24a; Arabic Afigar 8:15), Other common mo- 
tifs include the feeding of pigs as a despised task 
(Lk 15:15; Syriac Afigar 8:34); the wolf as the en- 
emy of the sheep (Mt 7:15; 10:16; Lk 10:3; Acts 
20:29; Arabic Ahigar 2:30); unfruitful trees that 
should be destroyed (Lk 13:6-9; Syriac Ahigar 


8:35; Armenian Ahigar 8:25; Arabic Ahigar 8:30); 
untrustworthy stewards who abuse subordinates 
and revel in drunkenness (Mt 24:48-51; Lk 
12:45-46; Syriac Ahigar 4:15); and getting rid of 
an ineffective or offensive bodily part like a 
hand or an eye (Mt 5:29-30; Mk 9:43, 47; Syriac 
Ahigar 8:20). 

See also TOBIT. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
The conquest of the Achaemenid (Persian) em- 
pire by Alexander II] of Macedon in the late 
fourth century B.C, marked the beginning of a 
new era. Important in itself, his conquest was ¢s- 
pecially significant in light of its ongoing legacy 
of Greek rule, culture and language in the east- 
ern Mediterrancan area. The figure of Alex- 
ander himself would likewise "provide the 
impetus for the development and implementa- 
tion of ruler worship in both the Hellenistic suc- 
cessor kingdoms and in the later Roman 
principate. 

1, The Man 

2, Alexander's Achievements 

3. Alexander and the Jews 


1, The Man. 

1.1 Early Life and Education, Alexander, born 
in July 356 B.C,, was one of several sons of the 
monarch of *Macedon, Philip IL, by his first wife 
Olympias, a princess of neighboring Epuria. Tu- 
tored in *philosophy, science and culture by the 
Greek philosopher *Aristotle, among others, 
and trained in the martial arts in his father’s 
army, Alexander was able to glean for himself 
the best that the Greek world had to offer. Dur- 
ing his youth, his father carried out a campaign 
of Greek unification and military expansion, 
playing the largest role in the establishment of 
the Corinthian League, of which he became the 
head. Alexander was heavily involved in his fa- 
ther’s military campaigning and served as his re- 
gent in 340 B.C. During his days at court in Pella, 
Alexander was able to interact with the finest 
Greeks and Macedonians alive at the time, from 
poets and philosophers to actors and engincers, 
all of whose skills he would eventually put to use 
for his own formidable causes. 

1,2; Succession to the Throne of Macedon. Philip 
II's assassination in 336 B.C, took place a year af- 
ter he had put Olympias aside for the younger 
Macedonian princess, Cleopatra. As a result, 
both Alexander's contemporaries and later 
scholars have been very interested in the role 
that Alexander and his mother may have played 
in Philip's death. Whatever his involvement or 
lack thereof, Alexander managed to gain the 
support of some of Philip's more important gen- 
erals and secured the succession as king of 
Macedon for himself, The right of succession of 
Philip’s status as leader (h@gemon) of the Corin- 
thian League had also been granted to his off- 
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spring, but Alexander was not able to step so 
neatly into his father’s shoes, for Philip's assassi- 
nation had left Alexander in a precarious politi- 
cal position. The fragile alliance of Greek 
city-states that Philip had held together with an 
iron grip threatened to disintegrate, with the or- 
ators and politicians of Athens being by far the 
most critical of Alexander and the non-Athe- 
nian leadership of the coalition. Alexander, 
however, managed to overcome this opposition, 
and with the vicious exemplary subjugation and 
destruction of rebellious Thebes (for which Al- 
exander would later be vilified by Athenian po- 
ets and statesmen) he was able to hold together 
his father’s alliance. 


2. Alexander's Achievements. 

2.1. The Conquest. Alexander's conquest of the 
Achaemenid Empire by the age of twenty-four 
was an accomplishment without parallel in the 
ancient world. He took his father’s political man- 
tle upon himself completely and in 334 B.C. set 
out to wrest control from the Persians of the vari- 
ous areas in *Asia Minor inhabited by 
Greek-speaking peoples, The famous battles of 
the Granicus and the Issus (at which the Persian 
king, Darius IT, personally led the Persian troops) 
set the tone for many spectacular victories over 
the next several years. These initial victories were 
decisive harbingers of many to follow, as Alex- 
ander first established control over Asia Minor 
and then began a systematic siege of cach Per- 
sian-controlled or -sympathetic port along the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean, through 
Phoenicia, Palestine and Egypt. Because he 
lacked any real navy (and did not trust the loyalty 
of the small navy supplied by the Corinthian 
League), after he defeated the Persian land 
forces at the battle of Issus, his primary objective 
was to cut the Persian navy off from its land 
bases. His handling of resistant cities was thor- 
ough and savage, killing and/or enslaving the 
entire population of such cities as Tyre and Gaza. 
Militarily, Alexander’s use of his core Mace- 
donian troops, but especially his Thracian auxil- 
iaries, together with troops from the Corinthian 
League and other mercenaries, was inspired, 

It is, however, this latter coastal conquest that 
makes Alexander's overall purpose difficult to 
discern. His military purpose in this coastal con- 
quest can be seen as a defensive one, for the na- 
val power of the Persians would have been an 
ongoing problem for the newly freed Greek cit- 
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ies along the coast of Asia Minor, as well as 
within Greece and Macedon. However, it may 
be that this coastal conquest shows that Alex- 
ander was thinking of a much wider conquest 
from the beginning, On this reading of the evi- 
dence, rather than a defensive action, the 
coastal conquest was his way of decisively pro- 
tecting his weak rear flank while he went on to 
conquer the rest of the empire. His rejection of 
a suit for peace from Darius after the battle of Ls- 
sus suggests that his objective was always more 
than simply freeing the Greek cities of Asia Mi- 
nor. In any case, at the moment he completed 
this initial conquest and turned his eyes east- 
ward again, his desire for further conquest be- 
came evident. 

Alexander's campaigning drew to a close in 
the Indus River region, where his men, tired of 
conquest and weary of foreign climes, convinced 
him to stop and return. It was in Babylon, soon 
after the cessation of his campaigning, that he 
died. The circumstances of his death are unclear, 
and hence conspiracy theories abound, but it is 
probable that he died of natural causes related to 
heavy drinking, old wounds and possibly malaria, 
contracted during his campaigning in India. 

2.2. Characteristics of Alexander's Conquests and 
Rule, It is difficult to tell whether the mythologi- 
cal language (following in the tracks of Heracles 
and Dionysus, who were both thought to have 
traveled to India) and the rhetoric of scientific 
quest (for the great Ocean Sea, thought to lie 
east of India) that surrounded Alexander's east- 
ward conquest were blinds to allow him to con- 
tinue his conquests with impunity or were the 
driving forces behind his desire for further cam- 
paigning, It seems that beneath the surface of 
Alexander's military and diplomatic genius was 
a man driven by devotion to the myths of the 
Greeks and an overwhelming si oa for new 
places and peoples. 

One of the most consistent factors through- 
out Alexander's career was this devotion to 
myth, At an carly age, his tutor Lysimachus gave 
him the nickname Achilles—the hero of 
Homer's Iliad—and his mother could suppos- 
edly trace ancestry to the Homeric figures of 
both Achilles and Helen of Troy. Likewise, Her- 
acles was seen as the ancestor of the Mace- 
donian kings, and Perseus also found a place 
within Alexander's lineage. In addition, after 
her divorce from Philip, Alexander's mother 
seems to have spread a story that Alexander's 


paternity was actually divine. Olympias was no- 
torious for her lavish devotion to religion and 
cult, and it may be that the special relationship 
Alexander had with his mother was the source 
of his own religio-mythical devotion. In light of 
these various emotional and familial ties to the 
Greek myths and their heroes, some of the 
stranger things about Alexander's various activi- 
ties fit (for example, his naked processional 
around the tomb of Achilles upon arrival in Asia 
Minor at Troy in 334 B.C, his journey to the fa- 
mous Oracle at Siwah after his conquest of 
Egypt in 332 B.C., his identification of himself as 
the son of Zcus-Ammon [which would have fit 
well with his mother’s claims] and the extent of 
his eastward conquest (where, at its east- 
ward-most limit, he found Nyssa, the mythic 
sanctuary of Dionysus, Fox, 340-41 )). 

There is good evidence to suggest that as his 
campaigns in Persia and India wore on, Alex- 
ander’s Macedonian soldiers began to feel that 
he was becoming a tyrant, that they found his 
rejection of his own father in favor of Zeus-Am- 
mon unacceptable, that he was taking on far too 
many oriental characteristics, practices and re- 
tainers and that his conquests were going too far 
and too long. Alexander did occupy a difficult 
position once he had finally conquered Danus 
II in Media in $30 3.C, He had set out on his 
conquest of Asia Minor under the banner of his 
father’s motto of freedom for Greck cities but 
had ended up conquering not only the Persians 
in Asia Minor but also the Persian king, and he 
would go on to conquer the rest of the former 
Achaemenid territories. 

As the new king of Persia, as well as the king 
of Macedon and leader of the Corinthian 
League, the line that Alexander was forced to 
tread was an exceedingly fine one, That there 
were problems encountered by Alexander from 
all of these quarters is manifest—at home, there 
was continued Athenian polemics and ill will to- 
ward their Macedonian overlord; in the field, at 
least two assassination plots were foiled; and, as 
he moved further eastward into the Persian 
homelands, the Persians were less and less 
happy with his presence. It is difficult, however, 
to make much of the charge that Alexander did 
become tyrannical, for the evidence docs not 
bear it out. The loyalty of his men and their fol- 
lowing of him beyond all previous knowledge of 
Greck civilization is testimony that he remained, 
until the end, the popular leader that he always 
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had been, The evidence for his onentalizing 
tendencies and divine self-image is at best in- 
conclusive (on the latter, see Plutarch Iss and 
Osiris 360D), Given his early death, it is impossi- 
ble to tell how he would have reigned—as a 
Macedonian conqueror, as the nghtful succes- 
sor by conquest of the Persian throne or per- 
haps as both. 

2.3, The Spread of Hellenism. Alexander's con- 
quests were significant not only in light of their 
legacy of Macedonian and Greek political, eco- 
nomic and military domination over much of 
the Near East but also because of the impact of 
Greek culture and language on the various peo- 
ples under Macedonian/Greek domination. 
This bipartite influence, coupled with the open- 
ness on the part of the Greeks to incorporating 
Eastern religions, ideas and wisdom into their 
beliefs, is often called *Hellenism. This phe- 
nomenon of Hellenism was to be Alexander's 
greatest legacy to the world of the NT. On a 
purely’ practical level, the widespread use of the 
Greek language provided a common means of 
communication; and the unifying force of 
Greek culture, together with the willingness on 
the pant of the Greeks to amalgamate native reli- 
gious cults and beliefs with their own, allowed 
for much cross-fertilization and the spread of 
both Greek and non-Greek ideas in a way that 
was not previously possible, 

Alexander's direct involvement in the spread 
of Hellenism is debatable, He established Greek 
cities (many of which were named Alexandria) 
throughout his newly conquered territories, 
peopled them with veterans and loyal retainers 
and in effect set up both garrisons and Hellenis- 
tic centers throughout the former Achaemenid 
Empire, from Egypt to India. However, the com- 
mon characterization of Alexander as a mission- 
ary of Greek culture is overstated, Alexander's 
spreading of Greek language and culture was 
tightly tied to his program of conquest—much 
as the Romans would later follow a strict policy 
of Romanization of their territories before in- 
corporation into the empire as provinces, so too 
Alexander used language and culture to his own 
ends. The end effect was a saturation of Greck 
culture al various levels of native societies, and, 
for the study of the NT, the extent and character 
of this saturation for both the Jewish and 
non-Jewish peoples affected by the early Chris- 
tian movement is an item of much discussion 
and debate, 
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3. Alexander and the Jews. 

Because Alexander's campaigns took him 
through the region of Palestine, there is quite a 
bit of discussion regarding his involvement with 
Jews and Jewish culture. There are several sto- 
ries about Alexander recorded in rabbinic litera- 
ture (b. Tamid 31b-32b; Ty. Ps.-J. 2:5, 8c; Gen. 
Rab, 61;7), but the most significant Jewish tradi- 
tion about Alexander is found in Antiquities 
11.8.1-7 §§304-47, where Josephus records a 
story that has Alexander thoroughly embroiled 
in Jewish-Samaritan politics and credits him 
both with the foundation of the Samaritan sanc- 
tuary on Mt. Gerizim and with the reception of a 
vision telling of his eventual defeat of the Per- 
sian king, after which he sacrificed to the God of 
the Jews in *Jerusalem and granted them exten- 
sive rights. This story is repeated in a somewhat 
different version in 6. Yoma 69a but is at best im- 
probable in either form, It probably does reflect, 
however, the beginning of an ascendancy of the 
Jews over the Samaritans as the result of Alex- 
ander’s extreme displeasure with the Samaritans 
after they rebelled while he was in Egypt. At any 
rate, when compared with a passage such as 
Daniel 11;2-4, it seems that the Jews were treated 
somewhat ambivalently by Alexander. This 
would change over the next two centuries as Ab 
exander’s successors (the *Diadochi) waged the 
five Syrian wars and implemented a series of dif- 
fering policies toward the Jews—some positive, 
some negative. At this initial stage, though, it 
seems that Alexander's conquests leveled the 
political playing field for the Jews to a certain 
extent, in that previously strong neighbors (Sa- 
maritans, Phoenicians) were humbled, and at 
least their first new overlord rulers (Alexander 
for a short time, and then, after a brief period of 
Seleucid control, Ptolemy T) were well-disposed 
towarcthem, 

For the Jews and the early Christians, Alex- 
ander’s significance after his death was also im- 
portant—his body, embalmed in Babylon and 
intended for burial in the northern Seleucid 
kingdom, was transported in a large funeral 
chariot that amounted to a moving temple, com- 
plete with road builders to smooth the way. 
Ptolemy I hijacked the funcral caravan, how- 
ever, taking the body to *Alexandria, where it 
was housed in a permanent temple, and Alex- 
ander was worshiped as cither a demigod or a 
god until the third century A.D. The influence 
and effects of this cult on Alexandrian Jews and 
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Christians is not to be underestimated and 
would have resonated well with such a passage 
as Isaiah 40:3 (Porter and Pearson), Beyond this, 
Alexander left the Greco-Roman world as a 
whole with a personal legacy of mystery and ro- 
mance, Many Hellenistic and Roman rulers 
would later try to cash in on this mystique—not 
least, for the Jews, the young son of the Roman 
governor of Idumea, *Herod, and their first Ro- 
man conquerer, *Pompey. . 

See also DIADOCHI; GREECE AND MACEDON; 
HELLENISM; JEWISH HISTORY: GREEK PERIOD; 
PTOLEMIES; SELEUCIDS AND ANTIOCHIDS. 
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ALEXANDRIA 
During the NT period Alexandria was one of the 
chief cities of the Roman Empire. A center of 
shipping and trade, culture and scholarship, 
and the home of a large Jewish community, it 
was eventually to become an aera center of 
Christianity. 

1, Location 

2. History 

3. Topography 

4, Jewish Community 

5. Christian Community 


1. Location. 

The city of Alexandria is situated on a narrow 
ridge of limestone between the Mediterranean 
coast of Egypt to the north and Lake Mareotis to 
the south, with the Nile Delta to the east, It was 
built on the site of an earlier Egyptian town 


called Rhakotis and was named after *Alex- 
ander the Great, who authorized its foundation 
in $31 B.C. but was never to see the city. 

The physical site had numerous natural ad- 
vantages. It was sheltered from the open Medi- 
terrancan and the prevailing northerly winds by 
a narrow strip of rock called Pharos running 
parallel to the coast, 1.5 kilometers offshore. 
The center of this island was joined to the main- 
land by a causeway (Heptastadion), thus marking 
out two deep, protected sea harbors, one on ei- 
ther side of the causeway. A canal led from the 
western harbor (Eumostes) to the freshwater 
Lake Mareotis. This lake provided an inland 
harbor for the city together with access by 
means of a network of canals as far as the great 
artery of the Nile itself and ultimately to the Red 
Sea (Dio Chrysostom Disc. 32.36). 


2. History. 

The new city quickly rose to prominence and re- 
mained influential both economically and cul- 
turally for more than a millennium, under three 
successive powers: Ptolemaic, Roman and Byz- 
antine. 

Following the death of Alexander in 323 B.c., 
Egypt was ruled by a succession of Ptolemaic 
kings (see Hellenistic Egypt). Under their juris- 
diction, Alexandria replaced Memphis as the 
capital city and principal administrative center 
of the new kingdom. Nonetheless, no doubt be- 
cause of its *Hellenistic foundation, the city re- 
mained distinct from Egypt proper and had 
partial autonomy over its own affairs. In outlook 
it inclined more toward Greece and the Mediter- 
ranean than toward Egypt. 

During the Ptolemaic period, Alexandria en- 
joyed considerable prosperity, The city capital- 
ized on the advantages provided by its location 
and developed a significant commercial reputa- 
tion, especially in the manufacturing industries 
of papyrus, glass and linen. From early days it at- 
tracted a cosmopolitan population. 

Rome annexed Egypt in 30 B.C. Under the 
emperor Augustus (see Roman Emperors), the 
Alexandrians experienced the humiliation of 
having their senate abolished (it was not re- 
stored until A.D. 200); the Ptolemaic army was 
disbanded, and Egypt was occupied by Roman 
forces. Nonetheless, Alexandria continued to 
enjoy considerable privilege under Roman rule; 
it became the administrative capital of the Ro- 
man province of Egypt (see Roman Administra- 
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tion), the cultural center of the eastern empire 
and the second city in the empire (with a popu- 
lation possibly in excess of 500,000 by the mid- 
first century A.D.). 


3. Topography, 

Our principal source of description regarding 
the topography of Alexandria is provided by the 
first-century writer Strabo (Strabo Geog. 17.1.6- 
10; see Historians and Geographers, Hellenistic). 
The site was rectangular in shape running par- 
allel to the Mediterranean coastline, Deino- 
krates of Rhodes is widely cited as the architect 
of the new city. He adopted a gridded street plan 
in which the main colonnaded east-west street 
(33 m wide and 5.5 km long) was called the Can- 
opus Strect. This was intersected by a major 
north-south street (1.5 km long) called the Soma 
Street. Cleomenes of Naukratis was charged with 
finding funds for the construction of the city 
and was appointed its first governor. 

The city was divided into ethnic regions, The 
Egyptian district, in the southwest of the city, 
corresponded to and was named after the origi- 
nal village Rhakotis. This was the poorest dis- 
trict. Prolemy LI Euergetes (246-221 B,C.) rebuilt 
the Serapaeum, or Temple of Serapis, in this 
Egyptian quarter and incorporated within it the 
daughter library of the great library. Under the 
Romans, the Serapaeum became one of the 
great centers of pagan worship in Egypt 

The Greek quarter was called the Bruchcion 
and included the extensive royal palace. Strabo 
suggests that the palace occupied between a 
third and a quarter of the city’s area (Strabo Geog, 
17.1.8). Within this district there were many offi- 
cial buildings, including the Soma (the mauso- 
leum of Alexander's body) and the museum. 

Philo (Flacc, 55) lists five districts named after 
the first five letters of the Greek alphabet. He 
suggests that the Jews were concentrated in two 
of these districts. It is clear from Josephus (7. W. 
2.18.8 §495) chat clistrict Delta (in the northeast) 
was one of these, 

The famous 120-meter-high lighthouse, one 
of the seven wonders of the ancient world, was 
built on the eastern end of the island of Pharos 
in the time of the early Ptolemies and survived 
until it was destroyed by an earthquake in the 
thirteenth century. This is the earliest known 
lighthouse and became known as Pharos, It con- 
sisted of three stories; the first was square, the 
second octagonal, the third cylindrical, at the top 
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of which was a statue to Zeus Soter. A fire burned 
inside the lighthouse, and its light was reflected 
through a mirror mechanism such that it could 
be seen over a considerable distance (Josephus 
J.W. 4.10.5 §613 suggests more than 50 km). 

The lighthouse served a number of uses. It 
provided a landmark to draw attention to Alex- 
andria near the flat alluvial plain of the Nile 
Delta; it warned sailors of the series of limestone 
reefs offshore; and, as one of a series of watch- 
towers along the coast, it was a vantage point 
from which to gain carly warning of attack. In 
recent years archaeologists have discovered 
what are considered to be remains of this won- 
der of the ancient world. 


4, Jewish Community. 

The city of Alexandria had a cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation, including Egyptians, Greeks and Jews, 
albeit thoroughly Hellenized with Greek as the 
official administrative language (see Hellenistic 
Judaism). Alchough there was a general policy of 
mutual tolerance, this mix of nationalities and 
cultures inevitably brought periodic tensions. 
Many Jews sought to balance being pro-Greek 
and yet maintaining loyalty to their Jewish heri- 
tage. 

Large numbers of Palestinian Jews emigrated 
to Alexandria from its earliest times, Josephus 
(J.W. 2.18.7 §487; Ag, Ap. 2.4 §§35, 37) records 
that Alexander himself encouraged Jews to set- 
dle in the new city “on terms of equality with the 
Greeks.” They were encouraged to stay there by 
the Ptolemies and were accorded considerable 
freedom. (There is early Ptolemaic archaeologi- 
cal and epigraphic evidence of Jews in the city.) 
This freedom continued under the early days of 
the *Roman Empire, but then conditions for the 
Jews deteriorated until the community was virtu- 
ally annihilated in the early second century AD. 

The Jews organized into their own civic 
group known as a politeuma (Ep. Arist. 310) and 
were encouraged to maintain their cultural and 
religious customs, There was a significant Jewish 
synagogue situated along the main thorough- 
fare, the Canopus Street (recorded in the Tal- 
mud, 4. Subh, 4:6). 

By the first century A.D. the population of 
Jews in the city may well have been consider- 
able, and this community came to be one of the 
most influential in the Jewish Diaspora, *Philo, 
himself an Alexandrian Jew, reports that at this 
time the number of Jews within Egypt as a whole 
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may have been as much as a million (Philo 
Flace. 43), Delia and Sly argue that a third of the 
Alexandrian population may have been Jewish 
(on the basis of two out of the five Alexandrian 
districts being predominantly Jewish [Philo 
Flace. 55)) and therefore possibly amounting to 
as many as 180,000 Jews. 

Periodically, considerable antagonism arose 
between the Greek and Jewish communities. 
During the imperial rule of Gaius, an Egyptian 
prefect called Flaccus was put in an insecure po- 
sition when the Jewish king Agrippa visited the 
city in A.D, 38. The situation resulted in nothing 
less than riot and much violence against the 
Jews. Flaccus’s reaction was to remove many of 
the privileges that the Jews had been accorded, 
and they were treated as foreigners and aliens 
(Philo Flaee. 54). The situation improved some- 
what under the emperor Claudius, until tension 
resurfaced again in 66, when another riot was 
put down directly by the force of the Roman 
army (see Roman Military) under Philo’s apostate 
nephew, Tiberius Julius Alexander, Josephus 
records significant casualties (Josephus j.W 
2.18.7-8 §§487-98). In A.D, 115-117, there was a 
still greater Jewish uprising in Alexandria and 
the surrounding region (Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 4.2) 
that led to an exodus of Jews. This marked the 
end of significant Jewish influence in Egypt. 


5. Christian Community. 

Primary sources report nothing explicit regard- 
ing the origins of Christianity in Alexandria. 
The NT inchides a number of references to Al- 
exandria, but none suggests a successful mission 
there. There is reference to an Alexandrian Jew 
who was converted to Christianity and traveled 
widely (Acts 18:24-25; 1 Cor 1:12; 3:4-6, 22; 
16:12; one variant reading of Acts 18:25 records 
that Apollos “had been instructed in the word in 
his home country"); some from Egypt were 
present at Peter's speech at Pentecost (Acts 
2:10); and some from Alexandria are recorded 
as disputing with Stephen (Acts 6:5), Eusebius, 
the church historian, records a tradition that 
Mark the Evangelist brought Christianity to Al- 
exandria in about A.D. 40 and that he was later 
martyred there (Eusebius Hist. Eccl, 2.16), but it 
is unclear whether this tradition is reliable. By 
the second century, however, Christianity had 
become more established in Alexandria with the 
founding of a catechetical school. By the third 
century, the city had become a significant center 


of the Christian church (see DLNTD, Alexandria, 
Alexandrian Christianity). 

See also ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY; ALEXANDRIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP; HELLENISTIC EGYPT. 
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ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY 

The great library of Alexandria contributed sig- 
nificantly to Alexandria's reputation of being 
paramount among cities, In a climate of intense 
rivalry, the Ptolemies of Egypt, the Seleucids of 
Syria and the Attalids of Pergamum all endeav- 
ored to establish world-class libraries. The Alex- 
andrian library became the largest and most 
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famous in antiquity (see Literacy and Book Cul- 
ture). 

1. Foundation 

2. Holdings 

3. Location and Destruction 


1, Foundation. 

Early references to the foundation of the library 
are lacking, and no archacological remains sur- 
vive, The consensus is that Demetrius of Phale- 
ron, a scholar exiled from his native *Athens, 
was the force behind the establishment of a re- 
search institute, the museum, and library under 
the patronage of Ptolemy I Soter (c. 295 B.C.). The 
library then greatly expanded under the aegis of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus and his successors, 
Ptolemy [II Euergetes built the Scrapacum as a 
branch or daughter library in order to accommo- 
date the developing collection, The combined li- 
brary and museum were influential in attracting 
great scholars to the city. In the Roman period, 
both the library and the museum became public 
institutions of the Roman province. 


2. Holdings. 

The overarching goal behind the establishment 
of the library was to collect all books in the 
world. In order to enhance the holdings, manu- 
scripts were acquired by both honest and dis- 
honest means, It is said that Ptolemy III 
Euergetes confiscated manuscripts from passen- 
gers who sailed into Alexandria, had them cop- 
ied, and kept the originals but returned the 
copies. 

Primary sources provide various estimates as 
to the number of scrolls the library possessed— 
ranging from 400,000 to 700,000 in the first cen- 
tury B.c. Antony is then said to have presented 
the library with 200,000 parchment volumes 
from the Pergamum library. Callimachus (d. 235 
B.C.) compiled a selected classification of the li- 
brary’s holdings, a catalog that amounted to 
some 120 scrolls entitled “Catalogs of the au- 
thors eminent in various disciplines.” The cata- 
log was arranged according to subject, within 
which particularly distinguished authors were 
listed alphabetically together with brief bio- 
graphical detail and a critique of their work. 


3. Location and Destruction. 

Considerable debate surrounds both the loca- 
tion of the library and what became of it. The 
extant Ptolemaic sources never describe both 
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the museum and the library together. Did the 
term library, then, denote a separate building or 
merely a collection of scrolls (perhaps housed in 
the museum)? 

The traditional view has been that the library 
was a distinct building situated near the mu- 
scum. Plutarch (Caes. 49) reports that the “great 
library” (megalén bibliothékén) was destroyed in a 
fire that spread from the port during the Alexan- 
drian war of Julius Caesar (48-47 B.C). From this 
it is assumed that the library building was lo- 
cated near the port and, together with its con- 
tents, was destroyed by the fire. 

Alternative primary sources propound no 
such destruction. Strabo in -his topographical 
study of the city (Strabo Geog. 17.8) does not ex- 
plicitly refer to a distinct building described as 
the library. Suetonius (Claudius 42.5), supported 
by papyrological evidence, suggests that the mu- 
scum suffered no loss of scrolls during Caesar's 
campaign, thus implying that the library was a 
collection of scrolls housed within the museum 
and not destroyed by fire. It is assumed that an- 
other and much smaller (possibly only 40,000) 
collection of scrolls was destroyed in the fire, 

The palace quarter of Alexandria was 
burned down in the third century A.D, The mu- 
scum was destroyed at this stage, and it may be 
assumed that the library suffered also, A project 
was started in the 1980s to rebuild a new great li- 
brary of Alexandria on the supposed ancient 
site of the museum. 

See also ALEXANDRIA; ALEXANDRIAN SCHOLAR- 
SHIP; SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND ROMAN. 
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ALEXANDRIAN SCHOLARSHIP 
Throughout the Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzan- 
tine periods, Alexandria was one of the great 
centers of scholarship and learning and at- 
tracted the most distinguished scholars of the 
lime. This climate of research was engendered 
from the city’s earliest times through the direct 
patronage of the *Ptolemaic kings (see Hellenis- 
tic Egypt). 

1, Museum = 

2, Literature 

8. Science 

4, Philosophy 

5, Christian Scholarship 


1. Museum. 

Central to the intellectual life of the city were its 
museum and library. The museum was a resi- 
dential research institute. It was partially mod- 
eled on the *Aristotelian Lyceum and the 
Academy of *Plato and was dedicated to the 
Muses, who were believed to inspire mortals 
with artistic gifts. Unlike its Greek predecessors, 
however, it was principally a research, rather 
than a teaching, institute, Under the Ptolemies, 
scholars came to the museum by royal invitation 
and were offered stipends, free accommodation 
and meals, together with immunity from some 
taxation, The muscum and the extensive re- 
sources of its associated library stimulated a sig- 
nificant intellectual climate. 

Alexandrian scholarship embraced a num- 
ber of different spheres of learning, including 
literary criticism, scientific endeavor and philo- 
sophical reflection. It can be argued that in this 
city a truly scientific approach to scholarly re- 
search was first developed, and the abiding rep- 
utation of Alexandrian scholarship is one of 
method and detail. 


2, Literature. 

The library fostered an extensive project of col- 
lating, editing, commenting on and, where nec- 
essary, translating into Greek large portions of 
literature. Some of the earlier endeavors in- 
cluded the production of definitive critical edi- 
tions of many of the classical Greek literary 
texts, including Homer's Odyssey and Iliad. Tex- 
tual-critical work like this was overseen by suc- 
cessive librarians in the library, and a scientific 
approach to producing “best editions” of signifi- 
cant Greek literary works was developed, In the 
light of this textual work, it was also possible to 


make considerable advances in lexicography. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, one of the librari- 
ans under the reign of Ptolemy [V Philopator, 
established a method of categorizing words ac- 
cording to their meaning in a given period. 

The overall flavor of this literary scholarship 
was patently Greek, Notwithstanding this there 
were also endeavors to incorporate literature 
and scholarship of other cultures. The Epistle of 
*Aristeas recounts how Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
sent for seventy scholars from Jerusalem to Al- 
exandria_in order to translate the Pentateuch 
into Greek for the library. Much of the account 
is considered fictional, but the importance of Al- 
exandria in this project is, certain (see Septua- 
gint/Greek Old Testament). Similarly, Manetho, 
an Egyptian priest, is credited with having writ- 
ten three volumes on the history and religion of 
Egypt—although they were written in Greek. 

Notwithstanding this scientific approach to 
literary criticism, Alexandria also was home to 
much creative literature in its own right. The city 
became especially well-known for its influence 
in poetry trom the third to first centuries B.C. 


3. Science, 

Different branches of scholarship blossomed 
during different periods in Alexandria's history. 
Under the Ptolemies study of the scientific disci- 
plines advanced considerably, most notably in 
the fields of mathematics, mechanics, physics, 
geography and medicine, 

The third century B.C. was a particularly pro- 
lific period for scientific research. Euclid was a 
significant Alexandrian figure in the field of ge- 
ometry and produced definitive works on the 
subject, including his Elementa Mathematica, 
which was presented to Ptolemy I Soter, Archi- 
medes is here renowned for his invention of the 
helical screw. Eratosthenes, a true polymath, 
spanned Both literary and geographical studies 
but is most well-known for his experiment in 
measuring the circumference of the earth (de- 
ducing that the world was indeed round by com- 
paring the shadows cast by the sun at midday on 
the summer solstice in two different locations), 
In medical research, the Alexandrians enjoyed a 
significant heritage from their forebears in the 
Pharaonic era. Herophilus instigated a new in- 
vestigation into the anatomy of the human body, 
By studying the human nervous system, he drew 
the conclusion that the brain, and not the heart, 
was the seat of intelligence. The well-known 
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medical scholar Galen, from the second century 
A.D., built on this Alexandrian tradition, 


4. Philosophy. 

After the Ptolemaic period, both literary and sci- 
entific pursuits grew comparatively less promi- 
nent in Alexandria. There was, however, 
increased interest during the early Roman and 
Christian periods in the study of “philosophy, 
although it should be noted that Alexandrian 
philosophy never matched that in *Athens. The 
character of Alexandria as a center for the cross- 
fertilization of ideas inevitably led to a strongly 
syncretistic approach to philosophy, It was here 
that Platonic thought in particular had a pro- 
found influence on both Jewish and Christian 
theology. *Philo, Origen and Plotinus are the 
most significant philosophical figures in Alexan- 
dria in Jewish, Christian and secular thought re- 
spectively during this Roman period. 

The intellectual climate of Alexandria greatly 
influenced the Jewish community of the city (see 
Hellenistic Judaism). The philosopher and aris- 
tocratic Alexandrian, Philo, bridged between 
Jewish and Greck aspects of thought. As a thor- 
oughly Hellenized Jew, he applied Platonic and 
Stoic philosophy to his interpretation of the OT 
and sought to demonstrate that the ancient Jew- 
ish traditions could be acceptable also to his 
Greck contemporaries. He appears to have been 
significantly dependent on the Alexandrian 
translation of the Bible called the *Septuagint, 
and he identified the Hebrew personification of 
Wisdom with the Greek notion of the Logos. 
This philosophical background also contributed 
to Philo’s extensive use of allegory in his inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Partly as a result of this 
Philonic influence, Jewish scholarship contin- 
ued to be prominent in the city long after most 
Jews had fled the city in the early second cen- 
tury AD, 

Plotinus (third century A,D,), together with his 
student Porphyry, were widely recognized phi- 
losophers of Greek thought. They were heavily 
dependent on the earlier traditions of *Plato, 
and they drew together disparate religious and 
philosophical perspectives. Much of this syncre- 
tistic approach to scholarship influenced also 
the study of Chnstian theology in Alexandnia. 


5. Christian Scholarship. 
As Alexandria had witnessed the decline of the 
Jewish community in the city, during the second 
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century A.D, it also saw the emergence of a de- 
veloping Christian scholarship. This academic 
approach to Christian thought was enhanced by 
the long-standing scholarly reputation of the 
city. 

In time Alexandria became one of the four 
principal Christian centers in the Roman Em- 
pire, including one of the centers of theological 
dispute in the ecclesiastical creedal formula- 
tions, Within Christian circles, the city became 
famous for its Christian school (Didaskaleon), 
which may have been founded as early as the 
first century, although it did not develop a signif- 
icant reputation until the late second and early 
third centuries. The church historian Eusebius, 
who describes the institution as a “school of sa- 
cred learning” and a catechetical school (Euse- 
bius Hist, Eccl. 5.10.1; 6.3.3), is our principal 
primary source of information regarding its 
foundation and ongoing influence, although 
many scholars question the historicity of his ac- 
count 

This emerging Alexandrian school has been 
a key clement in the subsequent history of theol- 
ogy. It was the seedbed for what may be re- 
garded as a typically Alexandrian scientific 
approach to the study of theology that is noted 
for the clear rapprochement between Greek 
philosophy and Christian culture. The link with 
Philo is also apparent in that the Christian 
school became a leading center advancing the 
allegorical method of interpretation of biblical 
texts. It would appear that the school was also a 
well-stocked scholarly resource, and it is argued 
that we may be in debt to this Christian library 
for many of the extant Philonic works. 

The school had a distinguished list of senior 
figures associated with it: notably Pantaenus, 
Clement and Origen, All three were steeped in 
Hellenistic philosophy, including *Stoicism, 
*Platonism. and *Aristotelianism, We know rela- 
tively little of Pantaenus. His most famous pupil 
was Clement, to whom we are indebted for his 
use of and dependence upon Philo. Of these 
three scholars, most is known of Origen, a pupil 
of Clement. In the best Alexandrian traditions, 
Origen applied a scientific approach of textual 
criticism to his study of the Bible. He carried out 
a detailed comparison of four Greek transla- 
tions of the Bible with the Hebrew version. He 
also adopted a strongly allegorical approach to 
his interpretation of the Bible. 

This syncretistic tendency may be significant 
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in the fact that "Gnosticism also flourished in 
Alexandria and wider Egypt during the early 
Christian period. The city was home to both Ba- 
silides and Valentinus, renowned gnostic teach- 
ers of the second century A.D. 

See also ALEXANDRIA; ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY; 
SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND ROMAN; HELLENISTIC 
EGYPT; PHILO, 
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AMRAM, VISIONS OF. See VISIONS OF AMRAM 
(4Q543-548), 


AMULETS, See DEMONOLOGY. 


ANCESTORS, See ITEROFS; TESTAMENTS OF THE 
‘TWELVE PATRIARCHS, 


ANGELIC LITURGY, See SONGS OF THE SAB- 
BATH SAGRIFICE (4400-407, 11017, MAS1K) 


ANGELS OF THE NATIONS 
Early Jewish understandings of the spiritual 
world included the notion of particular angels 
in authority over the nations. This basic under- 
standing, though variously conceived, finds its 
roots in the Jewish Scriptures. 

1, Jewish Scriptures 

2, Early Jewish and Rabbinic Literature 

3, New Testament 


1, Jewish Scriptures. 

The particularity of God's election of *Isracl was 
not easily reconciled with the notion that all na- 
tions of the world are accountable to the rule of 
Israel's God. An attempt to hold these ideas to- 
gether is reflected in some passages among the 
Hebrew Scriptures that place Yahweh at the pin- 
nacle of an assembly of deities called “sons of 
God” (see Pss 29:1; 89:7: bny ym; 82:6: Thym, 
bny ‘lywn; LXX Deut 32:8 and 4QDeut = 4044: 
angeloi theou/bny lhym; LXX Job 2:1: angeloi 
theou/bny “lhym; LXX Dan 3:92 to MT 3:25: an- 
gelou theou/br ‘lhyn). In Deuteronomy 32:8 the 
nations are assigned to the “sons of ‘El"/“angels 
of God,” while the privileged people of Israel 
come under the sole jurisdiction of Yahweh as 
his “portion” and “inheritance.” In Psalm 82 this 
arrangement of the pantheon is further elabo- 
rated. The assemblage of deities is, as members 
of the divine council, responsible for the rule 
over and the dispensation of justice among the 
nations. The psalmist has God accuse these dei- 
ties for failing to ensure that justice is properly 
administered, and as a result they are to be pun- 
ished by death (Ps 82:7). 


2. Early Jewish and Rabbinic Literature. 

In the later Jewish literature, these ideas are 
picked up and variously developed. In one exe- 
gelical tradition, preserved in some of the *rab- 
binic writings, the special relationship between 
God and his people is illustrated by the stories 
about how God was chosen by Israel while the 
nations were merely content to associate them- 
selves with angels. Thus according to the *mid- 
rashic interpretation of Song of Solomon 3:24 in 
relation to the Shema in Deuteronomy 6:4, the 
Deuteronomy Rabbah 2:34 likens the election of 
Israel to the reception of a king and his entou- 
rage into a city, While some citizens have cho- 
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sen the king's officials to be their "patrons, the 
smart one (Israel) has settled for nothing less 
than the king himself. The tradition is anchored 
within the context of the giving of the Torah at 
Mt. Sinai, to which God and the angels were be- 
lieved to have descended. 

By contrast, the medieval Hebrew Testament 
of Naphtali 8—9 applies this tradition to the situ- 
ation of Abraham. Whereas “each and every na- 
tion chose an angel [seventy in number), and 
none of them remembered the Holy. One, 
blessed be he ... Abraham answered, ‘I choose 
and [ select only the one who spoke and the 
world came into being, who formed me within 
the inside of my mother's womb . . . him I will se- 
lect and to him I will cleave, I and my seed for- 
ever.” These angels function as advocates on 
behalf of the nations before God (T- Naph. 9:4). 

Another strand of the wadition is anchored 
in the dispersion of the peoples afler the tower 
of Babel. Drawing on Deuteronomy 32:8-9, 
*Philo of Alexandria (first century A.D.) declared 
that God “set boundaries of nations according 
to the number of the angels of God,” while “Ts- 
rael became the lot of his inheritance” (Philo 
Poster. C. 89, 91—92; cf. further Tg, Ong, to Gen 
11:8). In the much earlier Sirach 17:11-18 (sec. 
ond century B.C,; see Sirach), the special status of 
Israel as God's “portion” js declared over against 
the assignment of celestial beings to nile over 
the Gentile peoples. Here the sovereign will of 
God is emphasized. 

In addition to generally underlining Israel’s 
privileged status, all these texts presuppose a 
function of angels as guardians of or advocates 
for the Gentile nations, which is analogous to 
the role ascribed to many national deities in the 
ancient Near East. This analogy between pagan 
deities and angels of the nations may underlie 
many rabbinic passages that engage in a po- 
lemic against the worship of angels by associat- 
ing this with idolatry (so esp. Mek. Rabbi Ishmael, 
BaHode’s 6 to Exod 20:4-5; «<. Mul. 2:18; b. Hub. 
40a; cf. y. Ber, 9:13a-b; b. Sanh. 38b; Exod. Rab. 
32:4). 

As in Deuteronomy 32:8 the documents just 
cited do not characterize the nations’ angelic 
rulers as cither good or bad. In other early Jew- 
ish compositions, however, these angelic beings 
are absorbed into a dualistic cosmology in 
which (as Ps 82:7) they are held accountable for 
evil attributed to the impious nations, According 
to Jubilees 15:30-32 (mid-second century B.C.), Is- 
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rael’s election as God's people is contrasted with 
the appointment over the nations of spints or 
angels who “lead them astray" from following 
God (see also Jub, 48:9, 16-17). The author pre- 
supposes that these celestial rulers such as Mas- 
tema (Jub. 48:9, 12) are not always under God's 
control, whereas the angels who remain strictly 
obedient to God act on behalf of Israel (cf. Jud, 
48:13; Jude 5 may identify Christ = Ayrios with 
the angel of the Lord who delivers the Israelites 
from Egypt). 

In the Book of Dreams of J Enoch, which is 
roughly contemporary to Jubilees, the nations 
correspond to seventy angelic “shepherds” who, 
in their respective eras, are given the task of car- 
rying out divine punishment against the faith- 
less of Israel (1 Enoch 89:59—-90:19; see Enoch, 
Books of). However, the shepherds become dis- 
obedient when of their own accord they exceed 
the limits set by God on the assignment. The an- 
gelic being appointed to monitor the shepherd's 
treatment of Israel seems to presuppose a tradi- 
tion that aligns the people of God with an angel. 
Here the coordination of Israel's position 
among the Gentiles with a myth about a conflict 
between bad and good angels surfaces in an in- 
cipient form. 

The belief that religious-political conflicts 
mirror a struggle among angels in the sphere of 
heaven is attested during the second-century 
B.C, compositions of Daniel, the Testament of Levi 
(see Testaments of the Twelve Patriarehs) and the 
*War Scroll preserved in Qumran Caves 1 and 4. 

In Daniel 10—11 the Persian and Greek em- 
pires are each represented by an angelic prince 
(Dan 10:13, 20) opposed by the angel appearing 
to Daniel and Michael the prince (Dan 10:13, 
20-21; 11:1) and “great captain, who stands 
guard over” the faithful (Dan 12:1), In a similar 
way, the *eschatological struggle between “the 
sons of tight” and “the sons of darkness” in the 
War Scroll is described as a conflict between 
forces led, respectively, by Michael (probably 
the one designated “the prince of light") and 
*Belial (LQM 13:9-13; 17:5-8; cf, 1QS 3;20-25). 

A conflict among angels may be implied in 
Testament of Levi 5:3-6; the interpreting angel, 
who assists Levi in avenging the defilement of 
Dinah against the sons of Hamor, identifies 
himself as one “who makes intercession for the 
nation of Israel, that they might not be beaten." 
The threat posed against Israel by the Parthians 
and the Medes in the Similitudes of J Enoch is at- 
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tributed to the work of angels who have stirred 
the kings of these nations to unrest (/ Enoch 
56:5-6). 

The conflict between Jacob and Esau in Jubi- 
lees 35:17 is also portrayed in terms of a contest 
between angels: Jacob's guardian “is greater and 
mightier and more honored” than the guardian 
of Esau. Despite the impression that the text 
seems concerned with angelic guardians of indi- 
viduals (e.g., 2 Bar. 12:3; 13:1; 2 Enoch 19:4; 
Adam and Eve 33; 7: Jos. 6:7; Mt 18:10; Acts 
12:15), Jacob and Esau ultimately function as 
symbols of their progeny. The representation of 
the faithful by an angel instead of God directly 
(as in texts discussed above) is to be understood 
against an increasing emphasis on divine tran- 
scendence during the Second Temple period. 
Rather than denoting distance, however, the 
good angels functioned to guarantee the pres- 
ence of God's effective activity in the world on 
behalf of his people (e.g., ‘Tob 3:17; 11:14-15; 
12:11-22; 2 Macc 10;29-30) while the notion of 
distance from God may only be presupposed 
with regard to the nations' angels, 


3. New Testament. 

Though the angels of the nations motif docs not 
surface explicitly in the NT, several passages 
have arguably been influenced by the tradition. 

3.1. Revelation 12:7-9. In a heavenly battle, 
Michael and Satan (the dragon), along with 
their respective armies of angels, engage in a 
conflict in which the latter group is defeated and 
thrown to the carth, There they stir up trouble 
for faithful Christians, eventually in the form of 
beasts representing Rome (Rev 12:13—13:18), 
The author, who dispenses with a heaven-earth 
correspondence between bad angels and the 
enemies of the faithful (both are on earth), is 
careful to emphasize the mythical dimension of 
this story in order to underscore for his readers 
the defeated nature of Satan's existence. 

3.2. Revelation 2:1—3:22. Given that a human 
being can mediate God's communication to way- 
ward angels in apocalyptic tradition (J Enoch 
12:1—15:7; 40203 frag. 8; 40530 2;21-28 to 3:4- 
11), the possibility is strengthened that the seven 
messages to the churches of Asia Minor take the 
form of a literary fiction that addresses celestial 
beings. In this instance, there is a one-to-one 
correspondence between the angels and the 
congregations. Though there are no exact paral- 
lels for this in early Jewish and Christian litera- 


ture (cf. the similar, yet distinct, ideas in Asc. /sa. 
3:15 and Herm. Sim. 5:5-6), it is likely chat the au- 
thor has adapted the motif of the nations’ pa- 
tron angels, Formally, with only few exceptions, 
the angels and not the churches are addressed 
in the messages, and, as the angelic rulers over 
the Gentiles in Jewish tradition, they are poten- 
tially disobedient. Variously praised and repri- 
manded, they are apprised of the consequences 
for their faithfulness or disloyalty to Christ. 

3.3. Revelation 16:12-16, The demonic powers 
who assemble the kings from beyond the Euph- 
rates River may well refer to angels who are ex- 
pected to rouse nations to war in the end time 
(cf, J Enoch 56;5-6), , 

3.4. Acts 16:9, an angelic figure, appearing as 
a“man” in Paul's vision, acts as a representative 
of Macedonia sent by God to plead that Paul 
and his associates introduce the gospel there. 

See also BELIAL, BELIAR, DEVIL, SATAN. 
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ANTIOEH (PISIDIA) 

Antioch, commonly known as Pisidian Antioch, 
did not become part of the province of Pisidia 
until A.D. 295. It is located on the southeastern 
bank of the Anthios River in central Asia Mi- 
nor, just northeast of Lake Limnai and modern 
Yalvag (modern lake Egirdir), and was founded 
either by one of the early Antiochids of the 
*Seleucid kingdom or by Seleucus himself some- 
time in the late fourth or early third century B.C. 
Rediscovered in modern times by F. V. J. Arun- 
dell in the first half of the nineteenth century 
and preliminarily excavated by W. M. Ramsay in 
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the early twentieth century, it was more fully ex- 
cavated by Ramsay and an American archaco- 
logical team from the University of Michigan in 
the 1920s, under the leadership of D. M. Robin- 
son, Excavation continues under the direction 
of M. Taslialan (see Mitchell and Waelkens, 19- 
35). 

1. History of the City 

2. Pisidian Antioch in the New Testament. 
1. History of the City. 
Before the establishment of Antioch as a Greek 
city, it appears that both the site of Antioch and 
the surrounding areas were under the jurisdic- 
tion of a Aieron, a local holy place dedicated to 
the Anatolian god Mén (sce Strabo Geog. 12.3.3; 
12.8.14). Ramsay (247, 292-93) is credulous of 
Strabo’s evidence on this point. However, 
Strabo’s grammar is in line with Ramsay's inter- 
pretation that the region was controlled by the 
priesthood of Mén and that the eventual site of 
Antioch was not necessarily the center of this 
priesthood—Strabo even suggests that there 
were several holy places dedicated to Mén in the 
region (cf. Mitchell and Waelkens, 37-90). 

When the Seleucids founded Antioch, it was 
essentially as a garrison town whose purpose 
was both to guard against the fearsome Pisidian 
mountain tribe, the Homanades, and to control 
the major east-west trading route through the 
region. As such, Antioch was a strategically im- 
portant site, Epigraphic (EG/ 935, where “Mag- 
nesian of Phrygia” is an equivalent of 
“Antiochene”) and literary (Strabo Geog. 12.8.14) 
evidence suggests that the original settlers were 
Greeks from Magnesia, as well as Jews, probably 
Babylonian (Ramsay, 247-60; cf. 2 Macc 8:20 and 
Goldstein, 331, for the Seleucid use of Jewish 
mercenaries, the likely source of Seleucid-era 
Jewish settlers in Asia Minor; also Josephus Ant, 
11.8.5 §338; 12.3.4 §§147-53). 

Little is known of Hellenistic Antioch, and 
few archaeological remains are extant from this 
period, We do, however, know that, after the re- 
moval of Seleucid power from the region of 
*Asia Minor in 189 B.C,, Antioch was declared a 
free city by the Romans (Strabo Geog. 12.8.14). 
We hear little about it again until the last half of 
the first century B.C., when, in 39 B.C, it was 
given by Antony to the last king of Galatia, Amyn- 
tas, who later fought on Antony's side at the bat- 
tle of Actium in 3] B.C, Upon Amyntas’s death in 
25 B.C. (he was killed while fighting the Homa- 
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nades, Strabo Geog. 12.6,3-4), he bequeathed An- 
tioch and the rest of his kingdom to Augustus 
(see Roman Emperors), a transfer of loyalties 
that seems very similar to that undertaken by 
*Herod the Great in Judea, The territory then 
became the Roman province of Galatia. At that 
point, the city was refounded as a Roman colony 
(colonia)—Colonia Caesareia Antiocheia— 
whose *citizens (coloni) were, as in all Roman co- 
loniae, legally of equal status with the citizens 
and inhabitants of *Rome. As such, after 25 B.C. 
the city became somewhat of a miniature 
Rome—it was organized into vic, instead of the 
traditional Hellenistic tribes (with the vid per- 
haps reflecting the twelve vici of Rome itself), 
used an entirely Roman administrative language 
and structure and became progressively more 
Roman than its surrounding cities, which re- 
tained more of their Hellenistic character (see 
Roman Administration), The settlers of this new 
Roman colonia were largely veteran soldiers of 
the Legions V and VII (Ramsay, 234; Levick, 
103-20; see Roman Military) and would have en- 
joyed a higher status than any of the original in- 
habitants (incolae) of the city, although these in 
turn would have had a higher status than their 
neighbors as a result of their city’s new status as 
a colonia, 

Roman Antioch in the mid-first century was a 
wonder to behold—its sculptures and architec- 
ture were on an even par with those of Rome it- 
self (Robinson 1926a, 6), and its monuments to 
Augustus would have been breathtaking. Chief 
among these would have been the temple dedi- 
cated to Augustus in its colonnaded square, the 
colonnaded Tiberia Platea (Tiberius Strect) con- 
nected to the colonnaded Augusta Platea by a tri- 
ple-arched Propylaea (gate, completed in A.D, 50) 
in honor of Augustus's three triumphs, All of 
these were festooned with sculptures and *in- 
scriptions honoring Augustus and his successors 
(sce Robinson 1926a for discussion and plates). 
Even today, though ruined and stripped of its 
decoration, the Augusta Platea remains an im- 
portant site (see Mitchell and Waelkens, 113-73). 


2. Pisidian Antioch in the New Testament. 

Such was the situation when the city was visited 
by Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary 
journey (Acts 13;13-52). Taking place sometime 
in the late 40s (perhaps A.D. 47), Antioch was the 
first real stop (except for the port of Perga in 
Pamphylia, where they were deserted by John 
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Mark) for Paul and Barnabas in Asia Minor. 
Their missionary activity was to continue the 
pattern they had initiated in their evangelization 
of Cyprus, beginning with the *synagogue. 
H. Dessau (1910; see also Mitchell 1980, 1074) 
suggested that Paul and Barnabas’s decision to 
begin their activities in Asia Minor at Antioch 
may have been influenced by their recent con- 
vert on Cyprus, Sergius Paulus, as he was from 
Antioch, and his family owned large estates in 
the region (Mitchell 1993, 1:151; Breytenbach, 
$845). Dessau’s suggestion that Paul may have 
changed his name to Paul from Saul as a result 
of taking Sergius Paulus as a patron is a distinct 
possibility and would figure well within the over- 
all sociological picture of earliest Christianity 
(see *Associations). If this is the case, it would 
scem that Paul and Barnabas, in the face of Jew- 
ish resentment, were unable to establish much 
of a base here, although Acts 14:21 does record 
that they went to Antioch on the return half of 
their journey, “strengthening the souls of the 
disciples, exhorting them to remain in the faith, 
and that it was necessary for us to pass through 
much trouble for the sake of the kingdom of 
God." 

Paul's two further trips through the area (Acts 
16;1-6; 18:23) may have brought him into Anti- 
och, although this should not be assumed, as 
neither passage records an explicit itincrary for 
Paul's journeying through the region, and it may 
very well be that not all of the original Pauline 
foundations continued to exist, even within the 
lifetime of Paul, We know of no explicit literary 
reference to Christianity in Antioch after the 
NT, except for the apocryphal second-century 
work The Acts of Paul and Thecla, The writer of 
Acts purpose(s) for not recording the Pauline 
itineraries in these two passages, if he knew 
them, may be linked to his overarching rhetori- 
cal strategy in the book of Acts, which continu- 
ally leaves out details and/or focuses in on 
smaller incidents that, when taken as a whole, 
give us a selective picture of the activities of 
Paul. However, the existence in Antioch of an 
early (and very large) Byzantine Basilica of St. 
Paul suggests cither a coritinuing Christian pres- 
ence in the city or, at the least, a rediscovery of 
the Christian connection with it, The Basilica, 
excavated by Ramsay and Robinson in turn, is 
the current focus of much interest, and has re- 
cently yielded not only an early baptistry but 
also the promise of even more mosaic flooring 


than originally discovered by Robinson (see 
Mitchell and Walkens, 210-17). 

That Paul's speech in the synagogue of Anti- 
och is one of the longest missionary speeches in 
the book of Acts is perhaps significant in light of 
the place it occupies at the outset of Paul's 
preaching activity, as well as the place it has in 
the narrative at the beginning of the journey 
that takes place just before the council of Jerusa- 
lem (Acts 15), Paul's strategy in the speech is in- 
teresting, in that he seems to play on the tension 
between *Diaspora Jews and their fellows in 
Jerusalem (Acts 13;26-29, 40-41), inviting these 
Asian Jews to show themselves superior to the 
Palestinian Jews who had rejected, condemned 
and killed Jesus, The incredible interest that 
both Jewish (presumably, it was not merely the 
Gentile Godfearers and their friends who found 
this message interesting, even if the author of 
Acts does leave us with that impression in Acts 
13:45) and Gentile Antiochians had toward Paul 
and Barnabas's message makes this response 
impossible, however, and the Jews reject and 
contradict the message (Acts 13:45), while the 
Gentiles—or at least as many as had been des- 
tined to do so (Acts 13:48)—accept the message 
and become believers. 

The same thing then happens in Iconium, 
but this time the author of Acts differentiates be- 
tween believing and unbelieving Jews (Acts 14:1- 
2), making it even more likely that the story of 
Antioch is meant to function as a paradigm, 
which is then repeated in Iconium, Lystra and 
Derbe, This paradigm of unbelieving Jews caus- 
ing trouble for the beset apostles is further sug- 
gested by the “strengthening” nature of the 
message of the apostles as they pass back 
through the region (Acts 14:21), all of which 
paints an extremely convenient picture of the 
Pauline mission to the Gentiles with which to 
begin the stéry of the council of Jerusalem. In 
essence, then, we have no way of knowing the 
actual success of the Antiochian church nor 
whether it managed to survive those first few 
troublesome years prior to and just after the 
Jerusalem council. Paul's letter to the Galatians 
would suggest that some, if not many, turned 
away from the Pauline gospel (Gal 1;6-9) or per- 
haps fell away altogether, although the differ- 
ence between these two in Paul's eyes may have 
been debatable. 

See also ANTIOCH (SYRIA); ASIA MINOR; GALA- 
TIA, GALATIANS. 
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ANTIOCH (SYRIA) 
Antioch, the capital of ancient Seleucid* Syria 
and later capital of the Roman province of Syria, 
was situated on the edge of a large and fertile 
plain on the south bank of the Orontes River fit 
teen miles from the Mediterranean coast. 

1, History Before the First Century 

2, Christianity in Antioch 

3. Later History 


1, History Before the First Century. 

Antioch was founded about 300 5.c. by Seleucus 
I Nicanor, one of *Alexander the Great's gener- 
als and the son of Antiochus. Like sixteen other 
cities, Antioch was named after Antiochus, 
Among the well-known cities by this name in 
the New Testament era is *Antioch of Pisidia 
(Acts 13:14-52). Antioch in Syria was originally 
built at the foot of Mt. Silpius as a convenience 
city berween the king’s home in Anatolia and 
his castern possessions, but the city eventually 
became considerably more important. Seleucus 
transferred fifty-three hundred residents from 
*Athens and Macedonia to settle the new city. 
Its closest harbor, Seleucia, was twelve miles 
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west at the mouth of the Orontes and func- 
tioned as the gateway to the city. It always had a 
mixed population of Greeks, Macedonians, local 
Syrians, Jews and, after 64 B.c., when it fell to 
Pompey, many Romans. 

After Antioch was annexed by Rome, it be- 
came the capital of the province of Syria and 
was the military headquarters of Rome in the 
east (see Roman Administration; Roman Mili- 
tary). The city was allowed to govern itself from 
the time Julius Caesar visited the city in 47 B.C. It 
even had its own calendar, called the Antio- 
chene Era, that began on October 1, 49 8.C., the 
presumed date of the beginning of Julius Cae- 
sar's reign. ; 

Under Augustus and Tiberius the cily was en- 
larged, and according to *Josephus, this expan- 
sion was significantly aided by Herod the Great, 
who built a long (c. 2.5 miles) colonnaded street 
made of polished marble with a “cloister of the 
same length,” that is, with thirty-two hundred 
columns and porticoes on each side of the street 
with broad walkways (Josephus /-W. 1.21.11 
§425; Ant. 16.5.3 §148). The colonnade may 
have been installed by Tiberius, but possibly 
also by Herod. There were many clashes be- 
tween the Jews and other citizens of Antioch, 
and at one point the Jews were in danger of an- 
nihilation (Josephus /.W 7.3.3-4 §§46-62). After 
the fall of *Jerusalem in A.D. 70, Titus led a tri- 
umphal entry into Antioch and brought trea- 
sures of the *temple with him, placing them at 
the Daphne Gate, where most of the Jews lived, 
in order to humiliate them (Josephus J. W. 7.5.1-2 
§§96-111). 

By the first century A.D. the city may have 
been third in size in the *Roman Empire be- 
hind Rome and *Alexandria. Its strategic loca- 
tion on the great commercial road from Asia to 
the Mediterranean and its many natural re- 
sources, including wine and olive oil produced 
nearby, contributed to its enormous wealth and 
prosperity, Estimates of its population vary de- 
pending on the sources and range from two 
hundred thousand (Chrysostom Pan. Jgn. 4) to 
three hundred thousand (Strabo Geog, 16.2.5) to 
six hundred thousand (Pliny Nat. Hist. 6.122), It 
may be that the population was just above one 
hundred thousand, but if the slaves were 
counted and also the larger geographic area 
that the city served, then its numbers could well 
have been much higher, 

Antioch had a Jewish population of about 
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twenty-five thousand to sixty-five thousand (Jo- 
sephus /.W. 7.3.3 §43) that enjoyed the privileges 
of a political state (a politewna), including the 
right to keep the sabbath and other Jewish reli- 
gious practices and exclusion from obligatory 
military service (Josephus Ag. Ap, 2.4 §39; Ant. 
12.3.1 §119; 7. W. 7.3.3 §45). These privileges may 
date to the founding of the city. According to 2 
Maccabees 4:33-38, a former Jewish high priest 
named Onias IT lived in the vicinity of Antioch, 
and some of the temple treasures thal were sto- 
len from Jerusalem in the days of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (175-163 B.C.) were taken there, For 
Jews it ranked in importance with Alexandria in 
Egypt and Seleucia on the Tigris. 


2, Christianity in Antioch. 

The book of Acts claims that here the followers 
of Jesus were first called Christians (Acts 11:26) 
and that the Christians there were the first to be 
helpful in caring for the needs of the church in 
Jerusalem during a famine (Acts 11:27-30). 
Nicholas, a “proselyte of Antioch,” was one of 
seven leaders of *Hellenists in Jerusalem cho- 
sen to do ministries for the church (Acts 6:7). 
Most importantly, however, Acts names the 
church at Antioch as the church that initiated 
the first intentional Gentile mission through 
Barnabas and Paul. They had ministered in An- 
tioch for a year (Acts 11:19-26), and the church 
sent Barnabas, Paul and John Mark on its first 
Jewish and Gentile missionary enterprise (Acts 
18:1-3), Later, because of conflict between Paul 
and Barnabas, that work was expanded to two 
missionary teams (Acts 15:36-41), Although Pe- 
ter is the first to have a Gentile mission, to the 
household of Cornelius (Acts 10), the church at 
Antioch gave special attention to this ministry. 
Paul returned here after his first and second 
journeys (Acts 14:26-28; 18:22) and made this 
community his base of operations between his 
journeys (Acts 15:22-36). He alone reports a first- 
hand activity at Antioch in which he describes a 
confrontation with Peter, who had come to Anti- 
och from Jerusalem (Gal 2;11-14). The impor- 
tance of Antioch in the establishment of Gentile 
Christianity cannot be underestimated (see DPL, 
DLNTD, Antioch on the Orontes). 

While Antioch generally was a place where 
Jewish Christianity flourished, especially after 
the death of Paul, it is ‘not as certain as some 
scholars suppose that Paul's message was largely 
ignored here during his lifetime. Eusebius 


claims, for instance, that Ignatius, who followed 
the apostle Peter and Evodius as bishop of Anti- 
och (Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 3.22.1; 3.36.2-3), agreed 
with many of Paul's views, especially regarding 
the judaizing in the churches that Paul also con- 
demned (Ign. Magn, 8.1; 10.3; Ign. Phid, 6,1). Ig- 
natius also opposed the gnosticizing heresies of 
his day that denied the full humanity of Jesus 
(Ign. Trall. 10.1; Ign. Smyrn. 2.1—4.2), but after 
him a number of gnostic Christians were con- 
nected with the church at Antioch: Menander, 
Saturninus, Cerdon, Tatian, Axionicus; (Justin 
Martyr Apol. J 26; Irenaeus Haer. 1.22; Eusebius 
Hist. Eccl. 4.10—5,.2; Epiphanius Anac, 46,1; Ter- 
tullian Adv. Valent. 4.3), The city itself, though 
supporting a Gentile mission, did not reject its 
Jewish heritage but rather was involved in a Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christian mission. This is not 
unlike Paul, whose habit of ministry included 
“the Jew first and also the Greek” (Rom 1:17). 

While no NT writer claims any Christian lit- 
erature was produced at Antioch, it is possible 
that the Gospel of Matthew (A.D, 75-90) and 
Paul's letter to the Galatians originated here. It 
may also be that the Gospel of Luke was com- 
posed here and, as some scholars argue, that 
Luke used a written Antiochene source in his 
production of the book of Acts. These are possi- 
bilities, but as yet they have not been demon- 
strated. 


3, Later History. 

The famous story of the Maccabean martyrs 
(2 Macc 7-8 and all of 4 Macc) that has been pre- 
served mostly in Christian literature (Passio ss, 
Machabaeorum) is associated with the city of Anti- 
och of Syria before the existence of the church 
in that area (Acts 11:19-26). The story emerged 
from Antioch in the pre-Chnistian era and hada 
powerful influence upon the fourth-century 
church and following. A church/martyrium was 
built at-Antioch on what was believed was the 
site of their martyrdom and the location of their 
graves. Their story became an inspiration to 
Christian martyrs in the fourth century, and it 
has been variously celebrated in the church ever 
since. 

While the date and provenance of *4 Macca- 
bees are not certain (possibly written as early as 
A.D. 19-54 or as late as the early second century 
A.D. and possibly also at Antioch of Syria or even 
Alexandria), the tradition of the place of. the 
martyrdom of the priest Eleazar, the mother and 
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her seven sons is believed by many to have 
taken place in Antioch of Syria, the headquar- 
ters of Antiochus [V Epiphanes, at the begin- 
ning of the Antiochus's conflicts with the 
Maceabean family and the Jews in Palestine. 
The story and philosophical treatise in 4 Macca- 
bees draws on the story of these martyrdoms 
and calls for divine reason in the face of *perse- 
cution, It may originally have been an address 
given at the site of the martyrdoms and burial 
sites (4 Mace 1:10; 3:19), but thatis not certain. 

By the fourth century A.D., many in the Chris- 
tian community seem to have commemorated 
this event and even built a martyrium/church 
over the martyrdom and burial site in Antioch, A 
tradition claims that a synagogue was located 
there before the church, but that is uncertain 
(Jewish concern for ritual purity may have pre- 
cluded the building of a synagogue on a burial 
site). Antioch may have been the first place 
where a Christian martyrium was built and the 
death of martyrs celebrated within the church. 
The story associated with Antioch of Syria is 
mentioned in many church fathers, including 
Origen (Exhort, Mart, 23-27), Hippolytus (Comm. 
Dan, 2.21, 35), Eusebius (Hist. Eeel. 5.1.55), Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus (Or. 15.1-8), John Chrysostom 
(Fourth Homily), Ambrose (Off 141,212; Ep. 
40.16), and Augustine (Serm, 300.2). The sup- 
posed bones and relics of the martyrs were 
moved from Istanbul (Byzantium) in the sixth 
century to Milan, and finally to Cologne in 1164, 
Another tradition has the relics and bones 
moved from Antioch to the Church of San Pi- 
etro in Vincoli, Italy. 

By the sixth century A.D., celebrations of 
the Maccabean martyrs were commonplace 
throughout Christendom, How they came to be 
included in Christian martyrologies (collections 
of stories about martyrs) is not clear, but 4 Mac- 
cabees came to be accepted by many Christians 
as a “Christian” book because these Jewish mar- 
tyrs were looked upon as protomartyrs, Augus- 
tine (Civ. D. 18.36) claims that it was because of 
the extreme suffering of these martyrs that the 
books of the Maccabees were welcomed into the 
church and preserved by the church, 

Antioch of Syria was an important city not 
only in the first century but until the beginning 
of the seventh century. It was long known for its 
rhetoricians, historians and later for its theolo- 
gians. Among the latter is the famous Antio- 
chene School that could speak of such members 
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as Basil the Great, John Chrysostom, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and Theodoret of Cyrrhus. Eva- 
grius Scholasticus, in the tradition of Eusebius of 
Caesarea, came from Antioch. It was a royal city 
from its beginning, and even though its popula- 
tion had greatly decreased to six to eight thou- 
sand residents in the late fourth century A.D., it 
was strategically important until its capture by 
the Arabs in the seventh century following a 
lengthy Persian occupation. In its prime, the city 
had many beautiful buildings, eight pagan tem- 
ples and eventually several churches. Most im- 
portant to the Roman Empire, however, was its 
strategic location for launching military cam- 
paigns in the east. The city survived the persecu- 
tions of Decius, Diocletian and Licinius and 
became a favored city of Constantine. By A.D. 
390, Antioch had become almost completely 
Christian with a few pagans and a large number 
of Jews, mostly at Daphne, three miles away 
(Chrysostom Adv. Jud. 1.4; PG 48, 849), Until the 
Persian invasion and occupation of the area 
(A.D, 610-628), Antioch was the military adminis- 
trative center of the eastern empire, and a large 
army was stationed there. 

As an important religious center, the patri- 
archate of Antioch was second in importance in 
the east only to Alexandria, but because of the 
changes that came with the expansion of the pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople, the newly created 
patriarchate at Jerusalem was given jurisdiction 
over the Palestinian dioceses (formerly under 
Antioch). As a result of decisions made at the 
Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) and also be- 
cause of the emergence of Nestorianism and 
Monophysitism at Antioch, its value as a Chris- 
tian center declined significantly near the end 
of the fifth century. 

Several other factors led to the gradual de- 
mise of the city as a center for Christian mission, 
including earthquakes in the sixth century (A.D. 
528, 529, 551, 577) that killed 250,000 or more 
residents; the capture and sacking of the city in 
A.D. 528 by e+-Mundhir the Lakhmidian, a Per- 
sian ally; a similar plundering by the Persians in 
A.D, 540; and a severe plague that lasted from 
A.D, 542 to 573. After these calamities, Antioch's 
one-time splendor was over, even though Justin- 
ian I (A.D. 483-565) tried to rebuild the city, re- 
naming it Theopolis (“divine city” or “city of 
God"). The debris of the former destructions, 
however, was never fully carned away, and its 
former grandcur was never recaptured. The 
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great marble road of Herod, for instance, was 
covered over by basalt. The city was captured by 
the Crusaders in A.D, 1098, by the Mamelukes in 
A.D. 1268 and by the Turks in A.D, 1516, The 
modem city of Antakya, Turkey, home to eighty 
thousand people, occupies the ancient site, and 
only limited excavations have been undertaken 
at the site. 

See also ALEXANDRIA; ANTIOCH (PISIDIA); 
CITIES, GRECO-ROMAN; CORINTH; EPHESUS; 
JERUSALEM; ROME, 
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ANTIOCHIDS. See SELEUCIDS AND ANTIOCHIDS, 
ANTIPAS. See HERODIAN DYNASTY. 
APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM 


The Apocalypse of Abraham is a *pseudepigraphon 
written in two separate genres. The first eight 


chapters offer a narrative account of the conver- 
sion of the patriarch Abraham from paganism to 
the worship of the one true God, This narrative is 
followed by an ‘apocalyptic vision purportedly 
given to Abraham that expands at great length 
upon the vision of the patriarch recorded in Gen- 
esis 15 and adds to it a wealth of theological, cos- 
mological and *eschatological details. 

1, Provenance, Date and Composition 

2. Content 


1, Provenance, Date and Composition. 
Apocalypse of Abraham is generally believed to be 
a Jewish composition containing Christian in- 
terpolations. However, no convincing argument 
has yet been proposed why it could not have 
been written by a Christian familiar with Jewish 
traditions, At any rate, the nature of the Chris- 
tianity that may have influenced or perhaps 
even created Apocalypse of Abraham is problem- 
atic. This was not mainstream Christianity, and 
it has been suggested that the Christian ele- 
ments are the work of Bogomils, a heterodox 
medieval sect with strong dualist or even *gnos- 
tic affinitics who influenced much of the apocry- 
phal literature preserved in Slavonic. 

The date of composition for Apocalypse of 
Abraham cannot be established with certainty, 
but the work is probably a rough contemporary 
of the NI. The author of Apocalypse of Abraham 
was aware of the destruction of the Jewish *tem- 
ple in A.D, 70, an indication that the work cannot 
have been written before that time. However, 
Apocalypse of Abraham shares many features with 
other Jewish and Christian literature composed 
during the first two centuries of the present era. 
The contents of Apocalypse of Abraham do not 
match as well the concerns of either Judaism or 
Christianity at a later period, Moreover, a pas- 
sage devoted to Abraham in the early-third-cen- 
tury Clementine Recognitions (1.32) is likely an 
allusion to Apocalypse of Abraham. In this passage 
the conversion and apocalyptic vision of Abra- 
ham are joined together exactly as in Apocalypse 
of Abraham, complete with the angelic mentor/ 
guide and the revelation of Israel's future, The 
evidence suggests a date for Apocalypse of Abra- 
ham sometime after the fall of Jerusalem but be- 
fore the end of the second century. 

It has been suggested that the two separate 
sections of this text, the narrative and the apoca- 
lyptic, were separate compositions about Abra- 
ham that have subsequenlly become joined. 
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However, in the present text of Apocalypse of 
Abraham the two sections appear intentionally 
intertwined. Also, the passage from the Recogni- 
tions, even if it is not a direct reference to Apoca- 
lypse of Abraham, demonstrates at the least that 
the narrative account of Abraham's conversion 
from idolatry and his apocalyptic vision were al- 
ready complementary parts of a single tradition 
at that time. If the narrative and apocalyptic por- 
tions of Apocalypse of Abraham have been fused 
together from separate sources, then that event 
likely occurred before the Recognitions were 
composed in the early third century. Since Apoc- 
alypse of Abraham was surely written afier A.D. 70, 
and probably sometime in the second century, 
this does not leave much time for a fusion of 
separate narrative accounts. Economy of theory 
would argue for positing both narrative and 
apocalyptic clements in the original work. 

Apocalypse of Abraham is found today only in 
Slavonic versions, The manuscript evidence is 
very late, dating between the fourteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. The work appears to have 
been translated into Slavonic from Greek, per- 
haps as early as 900. However, the large number 
of Semitisms preserved in the Slavonic text pro- 
vides some evidence for a Hebrew or an Ara- 
maic original, 


2. Content. 

The story of Apocalypse of Abraham begins with 
Abraham's conversion to the worship of the one 
God (Apoc, Abr. 1—8). While tending to his fa- 
ther’s business as a carver of idols, Abraham 
perceives the helplessness of these human arti- 
facts. Stone gods break; wooden gods burn; ¢i- 
ther may be sunk in the waters of a river or be 
smashed in a fall. Abraham realizes that rather 
than being gods to his father, ‘Terah, the idols 
are his father’s creatures. It is Terah who func- 
tions as a god in creating the idols. As Abraham 
ponders the helplessness of his father’s idols, he 
hears the voice of the Mighty One coming to 
him from heaven and commanding him to leave 
his father’s house. This he does just in time to 
avoid destruction, 

The apocalyptic portion of Apocalypse of Abra- 
ham begins in chapter 9 with the voice of God 
coming to the patriarch. Abraham is overcome 
by this, and God sends the angel Iaoel to raise, 
strengthen and comfort him (Apoc. Abr. 10— 
11). Fasting for forty days, the two figures make 
their way to Horeb, where Abraham offers pre- 
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scribed sacrifices (Apoc. Abr. 12), Abraham is 
confronted by Azazel, the fallen angel who op- 
posed God and revealed heavenly secrets to hu- 
mans, but Iaoel teaches Abraham how to 
overcome this evil one and assures the patriarch 
that Azazel’s former heavenly garment is now 
reserved for Abraham (Apoc. Abr. 13—14). 

Abraham then ascends into the heavens (see 
Heavenly Ascent) with the angel Iaocl (Apoc. 
Abr. 15—18), where the Holy One approaches 
him upon the great merkabah (or chariot) throne 
(described in terms borrowed from Ezek 1), 
Abraham looks down and sees the seven firma- 
ments beneath him, each with its different class 
of angels carrying out their duties in the admin- 
istration of the cosmos (Apoc, Abr. 19). Abraham 
also sees the history of the world, both past and 
future, depicted upon the firmament of heaven 
(Apoc, Abr. 20), He views the creation of the uni- 
verse, Eden and Adam and Eve, He sees the Fall, 
the history of nations, the destruction of the 
Jerusalem temple, the checkered future of his 
own posterity and, finally, the end of the world 
with its plagues and judgments upon the wicked 
and the heathen (Apoc. Abr. 21—32). 

In the midst of Abraham's panoramic vision 
of the world and its history, Apocalypse of Abra- 
ham 29 constitutes a clear Christian interpola- 
tion. Here Abraham sees Christ, who is con- 
tradictorily described as both “going out from 
the heathen" and “from your [Abraham's] 
tribe.” Many heathen “will trust in him,” and 
those of Abraham's seed who worship Christ 
will be delivered from oppression when the 
present “age of impiety” is succeeded by the 
coming “age of justice.” 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; TESTA- 
MENT OF ABRAHAM. 
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APOCALYPSE OF ZEPHANIAH 

The document known as the Apocalypse of 
Zephaniah purports to record revelation received 
by the OT prophet Zephaniah beyond what is 
now found in his canonical book of the Bible, It 
instead expresses the views of a Hellenistic Jew- 
ish writer from approximately the time of Hillel 
and Jesus (roughly between 100 B.C. and AD. 
100) who associated the name of the OT 
prophet with his own work, perhaps in an at 
tempt to bolster its credibility. There is some evi- 
dence of subsequent Christian influence upon 
the text. 

Apocalypse of Zephaniah is a pseudepigraphon 
of the OT that has been preserved incompletely, 
and it is possible, as argued by Stcindorif, that 
the material now extant represents more than a 
single original work. Two partial manuscripts in 
Coptic and a passage explicitly attributed to 
Zephaniah in the writings of Clement of Alex- 
andria (Clement Strom. 5.11.77) allow recon- 
struction of perhaps one-fourth of the ancient 
material. The carlicr of these two Coptic manu- 
scripts dates from before A.D, 400, However, the 
citation in Clement must be dated to around A.D, 
175, thus providing an upward limit for date of 
composition, Further, in order for the Christian 
Clement to cite Apocalypse of Zephaniah as a gen- 
uine document possessing some normative au- 
thority, as he seems to do, some time must be 
allowed for prior circulation of the work— 
hence an upward estimate of sometime in the 
first century A.D, At the other extreme, the earli- 
est possible date of composition is provided by a 
reference in Apocalypse of Zephaniah to the story 
of Susanna and the wicked elders (Apoe. Zeph. 
6:10), for the apocryphal story of Susanna would 
not have circulated widely in Diaspora Judaism 
as part of the Greek *Septuagint until the first 


century B.C. (see Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah, 
Additions to). 

It is likely that Apocalypse of Zephaniah was 
written in Egypt, and probably in *Alexandria, 
since it is preserved only in Coptic manuscripts 
and cited only by the Alexandrian Clement. 
Moreover, mention of a celestial boat (Apoc. 
Zeph. 8:1) and of a divine judgment that consists 
of weighing good and evil in a balance also indi- 
cates Egyptian influence, The original language 
of Apocalypse of Zephaniah appears to have been 
Greek, since there is evidence in the text that 
the author was unfamiliar with Hebrew or Ara- 
maic. A later Christian document, the Apocalypse 
of Paul or Visio Pauli, is dependent upon Apoca- 
iypse of Zephaniah, 

Apocalypse of Zephaniah is a textbook example 
of Jewish *apocalyptic literature, In the passage 
from Clement, the seer Zephaniah has been 
caught up into the fifth heaven and observes the 
nature and activities of the *angels there (cf. 
2 Gor 12:1-4). Other elements of this cosmic 
journey are recorded in the Coptic fragments. 
There the seer is accompanied by a glorious an- 
gel who guides him from scene to scene and an- 
swers his many questions. He witnesses the 
torments of the wicked dead in Hades by terri- 
ble angels, and he also sees the bliss of the righ- 
teous dead. Zephaniah views the earth and his 
own city with its inhabitants, both good and evil, 
from the perspective of heaven (Apoc. Zeph. 2). 
He pleads for compassion upon the wicked who 
suffer in Hades (Apoc. Zeph. 2:8-9) and is himself 
confronted by “the Accuser” there, escaping 
with the help of his angelic companion and 
through his own purity (Apoc, Zeph, 4; 6), 

As Zephaniah nears the end of his cosmic 
journey, he exchanges his mortal garb for an 
angelic garment (Apoc. Zeph. 8:3); he is informed 
that his name is recorded in the Book of the Liv- 
ing (Apoe. Zeph. 9:2); and he hears the angelic 
(rumpets announce the judgments of God upon 
the earth (Apoc, Zeph. 9—12), although he is not 
allowed to witness the events of the end time 
(Apoc. Zeph, 12:4-5), 

While the fragmentary nature of the extant 
material makes firm conclusions difficult con- 
cerning the theology and worldview of Apoca- 
lypse of Zephaniah, there are several intriguing 
elements. Human beings scem to be judged by 
God on two different occasions, once at death 
and once again at the end time, with the appar- 
ent possibility of postmortem repentance and 
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the extension of divine mercy before or at the fi- 
nal judgment (Apoc. Zeph. 10:10-11). To this end 
the patriarchs and all the saints in heaven daily 
offer intercessory *prayers to God on behalf of 
the sinners in Hades (Apoc, Zeph. 11:1-6). 

Several passages from Apocalypse of Zephaniah 
relate directly to the NT, Perhaps the strongest 
connection between Apocalypse of Zephaniah and 
the NI comes at 2:24, where, as Zephaniah 
views his own city, he sees “two men walking to- 
gether on one road,” then “two women grinding 
together at a mill,” and finally “two upon a bed.” 
The similarities to Jesus’ words in Luke 17:34-36 
and Matthew 24;40-41 are striking and undeni- 
able. It would appear that both Apocalypse of 
Zephaniah and Jesus are citing a cautionary prov- 
erb of the day in which death, in a seemingly ar- 
bitrary manner, snatches one of two individuals 
engaged in identical pursuits. 

Apocalypse of Zephaniah also shows strong af- 
finities with the NT book of Revelation. When 
Zephaniah first sees the angel Eremiel, he mis- 
takes him for the Lord God and falls upon his 
face to worship, Eremiel stops this immediately 
by identifying himself as an angel (Apoc, Zeph, 
6;14-15), This same scenario is played out twice 
in the book of Revelation between the seer and 
his angelic visitor (Rev 19:10; 22:8). Moreover 
the angel Eremiel here and Son of Man in Reve- 
lation are described in unmistakably similar 
terms as having golden girdles about their 
breasts and feet like bronze melied in a fire or 
furnace (Apoc. Zeph, 6:11-12; Rev 1:13-15), Also 
related to the NT book of Revelation are the mo- 
tifs of finding one’s name written—or not writ- 
ten—in “the book of the living” (Apoc. Zeph. 3:7; 
9:2; cf. Rev 3:5; 19:8; 20:12; 21:27; 22:19) and of 
individual revelations or acts of God being pre- 
ceded by blasts on angelic trumpets (Apoc. Zeph. 
9:1; 10:1; 12:1; cf. Rev 811). Zephaniah is also 
described as seeing a lake of fire and brimstone 
(Apoc. Zeph. 6:1-2) into which the wicked dead 
are thrown as in judgment scenes in Revelation 
(Apoc. Zeph. 10:3-9; cf. Rev 19:20; 20:14), Perhaps 
it is not surprising that Apocalypse of Zephaniah 
would have affinities with the Revelation of 
John, since both compositions are of the same 
literary genre (apocalypse) and were written 
during the same general period of time. 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. 
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APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 
Apocalyptic literature first emerges in Judaism 
in the centuries immediately before the rise of 
Christianity. It is represented in the OT only in 
the book of Daniel. It was extremely important 
for the thought-world in which Christianity orig: 
inated, and it has continued to fascinate Chris- 
tians (and some Jews) for two millennia. 

1, Terminology 

2, Historical Apocalypses 

8. The Apocalyptic Worldview 

4. Apocalypses from the Late First Century 

5, The Otherworldly Journeys 

6, Conclusion 


1. Terminology. 

1.1, Ancient Usage. Apocalyptic literature takes 
its name from the last book of the NT, the book 
of Revelation, or the Apocalypse of John, which 
is usually dated to the last decade of the first 
century A.D. In that book John reports a series of 
supernatural revelations, mostly in the form of 
visions, These concern impending upheavals 
that culminate in the end of this world and a 
new creation. The word apocalypse (Gk apokalyp- 
sis) means “revelation.” From the second cen- 
tury A.D. it is used with increasing frequency in 
the titles of books, as a virtual *genre label 
(Smith). So, for example, the Cologne Mani Co- 
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dex says that each of the forefathers showed his 
own apokalypsis to the elect and goes on to men- 
tion apocalypses of Adam, Sethel, Enosh, Shem 
and Enoch, Whether all of these alleged apoca- 
lypses existed as books is uncertain. They are 
primarily concerned with ascents to heaven (see 
Heavenly Ascent), and this is true of many of 
the texts that are called apocalypses in the an- 
cient manuscripts, 

1.2. Modern Usage. Modern discussions of 
apocalyptic literature, however, have been pri- 
marily concerned with the antecedents of Reve- 
lation rather than with what came after i. The 
publication of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch (1 
Enoch; see Enoch, Books of) carly in the nine- 
teenth century led to the realization that there 
was a whole genre of literature similar to Revela- 
tion in ancient Judaism, even though in antiq- 
uity it lacked a clear genre label, The writings in 
question included the biblical book of Daniel 
and the apocryphal 2 Esdras (also known as 
4 Ezra; see Esdras, Books of), The rediscovery of 
several other *pseudepigraphic writings in the 
course of the nineteenth century filled out 
the corpus. These included 2 Enoch, 2 Baruch, 
3 Baruch (see Baruch, Books of) and the *Apoca- 
lypse of Abraham, 

In the 1970s a systematic analysis of apoca- 
lyptic and related literature was undertaken un- 
der the auspices of the Society of Biblical 
Literature. This project surveyed Jewish and 
Christian writings that could plausibly be dated 
before A.D. 250, and it also took account of 
Gnostic, Greco-Roman and Persian writings. 
The analysis yielded the following definition of 
the genre: 

An apocalypse is a genre of revelatory litera- 

ture with a narrative framework, in which a 

revelation is mediated by an otherworldly 

being to a human recipient, disclosing a tran- 
scendent reality which is both temporal, inso- 
far as it envisages eschatological salvation, 
and spatial, insofar as it involves another, 

supernatural world, (J. ]. Collins 1979, 9) 
Within the spectrum of material covered by this 
fairly broad definition two types of apocalypses 
were distinguished, the historical and the mysti- 
cal, The historical type, familiar from the bibli- 
cal book of Daniel, gives an overview of a large 
sweep of history, often divided into periods, 
This overview is presented in the guise of a pre- 
diction, much of which is prophesied after the 
fact but which invariably concludes with a real 


prediction of the end of history and a final judg- 
ment. This kind of apocalypticism is often called 
millennarianism, from the expectation of a mil- 
lennium, or thousand-year reign, in the book of 
Revelation. The mystical type of apocalypse de- 
scribes the ascent of the visionary through the 
heavens. In some apocalypses of the Christian 
era the heavens are numbered. Eventually the 
idea of seven heavens became standard. Some 
scholars view these two types of apocalypses as 
two distinct genres, but several writings mix cle- 
ments of both types. Both attach great impor- 
tance to the heavenly world and anticipate the 
judgment not only of nations on carth but also 
of the individual dead. 


2. Historical Apocalypses. 
The historical type of apocalypse has roots both 
in biblical and in Zoroastrian traditions. 

2.1. Persian Apocalypticism. The relationship 
between Persian apocalypticism and its Jewish 
counterpart is notoriously problematic. The 
main Persian apocalyptic texts are preserved in 
Pahlavi writings from the ninth century A.D. 
Scholars are divided as to how far older tradi- 
tions can be reconstructed from this literature. 
N. Cohn has argued that Zoroaster, whom he 
dates to the second millennium B.C, should be 
credited with first developing the linear view of 
history that is characteristic of apocalypticism. 
Other scholars, however, argue that Persian 
apocalypticism is a late development 

The most fully developed Persian apocalyptic 
writing, the Bakman Yasht, is a Pahlavi writing, 
which is quite late in its present form, It is a 
commentary on a lost work of the Avesta, how- 
ever, and some of the material it preserves may 
be quite old. In the first chapter Zoroaster has a 
vision of a tree with four branches, one of gold, 
onc of silver, one of steel and one of mixed iron. 
Ahura Mazda (the high god of Zoroastrianism) 
explains the vision, saying that the four 
branches were four kingdoms of which the last 
is ruled by the “divs who have disheveled hair,” 
Many scholars have taken this as a reference to 
the Greeks. Their kingdom is supposed to come 
when the tenth century, or millennium, of Zoro- 
aster is at an end. If the reference is to the 
Greeks, this would suggest that the vision dates 
to the early *Hellenistic period and that the 
well-known motif of four kingdoms may have 
been of Persian origin. The similarity between 
this vision and Daniel 2 is striking, although it is 
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not possible to show that one author depended 
directly on the other. 

The periodization of history, however, is 
more broadly typical of Persian thought than it 
is of Jewish. The Zoroastrian view of history also 
included upheavals and disturbances at the end 
of an cra and looked forward to the resurrection 
of the dead, Only the Bahman Yasht, however, 
combines the typically apocalyptic form of reve- 
lation (a vision interpreted by a god) with the 
periodization of history and *eschatology. Like 
many of the Pahlavi writings, the Bakman Yasht is 
a compendium of materials, although it bears 
closer resemblance to the historical apocalypses 
than does any other Persian work. Because of 
the difficulty of dating the Persian materials, 
their role in the development of apocalypticism 
is likely to remain controversial. 

2.2. Biblical Prophecy. There is obvious conti- 
nuity between the Jewish and Christian apoca- 
lypses and the Hebrew prophets, in their 
concern with history and expectation of divine 
intervention and judgment In antiquity both 
Daniel and John of Patmos were often regarded 
as prophets. It is possible to trace the evolution 
of some literary forms from prophecy to apoca- 
lypticism. For example, the role of the interpret- 
ing “angel, the supernatural mediator, appears 
first in Zechariah, in the late sixth century B.C, 
P. Hanson has argued that “the dawn of apoca- 
lyptic” should be located in the prophetic texts 
of the carly postexilic period, especially in Isa- 
iah 56—66, which speak already of “a new 
heaven and a new earth," The new earth envi- 
sioned in Isaiah 65—66, however, may be un- 
derstood as differing from the world as we know 
it only in degree, with life on carth still subject to 
mortality, although people live longer and have 
fewer problems. The apocalypses of the Helle- 
nistic period, in contrast, anticipate life with the 
angels in heaven. While there is continuity be- 
tween postexilic prophecy and apocalypticism, 
the novelty of the later literature should not be 
underestimated, 

2.3. Enoch and Daniel. In the Jewish context, 
the books of Enoch and Daniel mark the emer- 
gence of a new kind of literature, usually dated 
by modern scholarship to the early second cen- 
tury B.C, (/ Enoch is a collection of at least five 
distinct books; see Enoch, Books of). Daniel uses 
the literary form of the vision, which can be 
seen as a development of prophetic visions, es- 
pecially those of Zechariah. The revelations of 
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Enoch purport to relate what he had seen on his 
heavenly journey. Under a second-century dat- 
ing, both Enoch and Daniel are of course pseud- 
onyms, Enoch is a biblical figure from before 
the flood, but none of the writings attributed to 
him can be older than the third century B.C, 
Daniel is the hero of miraculous stories set in 
the Babylonian exile (Dan 1—6), but his visions 
focus without exception on the persecution of 
the Jews by Antiochus IV Epiphanes in the sec- 
ond century B.C. Pseudonymity was a wide- 
spread device in the literature of the Hellenistic 
period and was not peculiar to the apocalyptic 
genre. Within Judaism we also have a wisdom 
book attributed to Solomon, although it is well 
informed in Greek philosophy, and Psalms of Sol- 
omon, a work that reflects events in the Roman 
period. Greek authors similarly produced new 
works in the name of Plato, Heraclitus or the 
sibyl. While the psychology of pseudonymity re- 
mains obscure to us, we should not dismiss it as 
a form of deception, and it should not detract 
from the moral seriousness of the works in ques- 
tion (see Pseudonymity and Pseudepigraphy). 

Both Enoch and Daniel are credited with 
lengthy revelations of the course of history, 
much of which were clearly written after the 
fact. To a degree, this device was a byproduct of 
pseudonymity. If Enoch supposedly lived before 
the flood, he had to “predict” the course of his- 
tory before he could get to the events of the ac- 
tual author's time, But the device of prophecy 
after the fact also conveyed a sense that history 
was predetermined, since it could be predicted 
80 long in advance. 


3. The Apocalyptic Worldview. 

3.1. The Heavenly World. The main novelty of 
Enoch and Daniel, however, was not a matter of 
literary form but of worldview. Angels and de- 
monic forces (see Belial, Beliar, Devil, Satan) fig- 
ure in this literature.to a far greater degree than 
is the case in the older biblical books. In Daniel 
10, human conflicts on earth are reflections of 
the struggles between the patron *angels of the 
nations. The success of the Jewish people de- 
pends on the victory of the archangel Michael. 
In J Enoch, the defilement of the earth is due to 
the sin of the fallen angels, Enoch adds a cos- 
mological dimension to the revelation by claim- 
ing to have seen the ends of the earth, the 
abodes of the dead and the place prepared for 
the coming judgment. The theme of judgment 
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looms large in these writings. In Daniel it is im- 
minent; this is the only ancient apocalypse that 
attempts to calculate the number of days until 
the end. Some of the Enochic writings also sug- 
gest that the last period of history has been 
reached. The judgment will ensure the victory of 
the righteous. In these books the righteous are 
not coterminous with the Jewish people but are 
conceived rather as a remnant within it Daniel 
speaks of a kingdom that will be given to the 
people of the holy ones, and the Enochic writ- 
ings also expect some reversal of social roles on 
earth, 

The real focus of these books, however, is on 
salvation after death, Daniel is the first book in 
the Hebrew Bible to speak unambiguously of 
*resurrection. But the resurrected do not return 
to life on earth. The martyrs, at least, are ele- 
vated to shine like the stars (Dan 12;2), The 
meaning of this analogy is made clear by a par- 
allel in 7 Enoch: “you will shine like the lights of 
heaven and will be seen, and the gates of 
heaven will be opened to you. . . . Be hopeful 
and do not abandon your hope, for you will 
have great joy like the angels of heaven . . . for 
you shall be associates of the host of heaven" 
(J Enoch 104:2, 4, 6). The expectation of life with 
the angels after death entailed a radical shift in 
the worldview of ancient Judaism. In most of the 
Hebrew Bible, human life and its rewards were 
conceived in strictly carthly terms, The hope was 
to see one's children and one’s children’s chil- 
dren and to enjoy the fertility of the land. If the 
goal of life was fellowship with the angels, how- 
ever, different values might follow, and a more 
otherworldly kind of spirituality became possi- 
ble (see Afterlife). 

3.2, The Dead Sea Scrolls, This new apocalyp- 
tic worldview could be expressed in other liter- 
ary genres besides the apocalypse, The Dead 
Sea sect, whose writings were found near *Qum- 
ran, preserved multiple copies of the apoca- 
lypses of Daniel and Enoch but produced few if 
any new apocalypses of their own (see Dead Sea 
Scrolls). Yet the worldview of the sect is apoca- 
lyptic, In the *Rule of the Community, the human 
condition is explained by the fact that God cre- 
ated two spirits, one of Light and one of Dark- 
ness, and humanity is divided between them, 
(This idea was adapted from Zoroastrian dual- 
ism.) These forees contend with each other 
throughout the periods of history, but God has 
appointed an end to wickedness, The War Rule 


(see War Scroll) describes the final war between 
the two forces, cach of which operates at both 
the angelic and the human levels. The archan- 
gel Michael leads the Sons of Light while *Be- 
lial is the leader of the Sons of Darkness. The 
scrolls say little about the kind of society that will 
follow this war, although they speak frequently 
of both a royal and a priestly “messiah, More 
important was the prospect of eternal life for the 
righteous and eternal damnation for their ene- 
mies. 

The most distinctive feature of the eschatol- 
ogy of Qumran, however, was the idea that the 
community could attain in the present the fel- 
lowship with the angels that was promised to the 
righteous after death in Daniel and Enoch, For 
that reason, the scrolls seldom speak of resur- 
rection. The essential transition to eternal life 
was made within the community itself. All of this 
was guaranteed by revelation, The mode of rev- 
elation, however, was not the vision such as we 
find in the apocalypses but the inspired exegesis 
of Scripture, practiced by the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness and his successors. 

3.3. The New Testament. The NT contains only 
one apocalypse, the book of Revelation, but 
here again we may speak of an apocalyptic 
worldview that is much more widespread. Ac- 
cording to the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus predicted 
imminent upheavals that would be followed by 
the coming of the Son of Man on the clouds of 
heaven (Mk 13 and par.), Scholars dispute 
whether or how far such predictions should be 
attributed to Jesus himself or were composed by 
his followers after his death. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that the teachings of the early 
church must have been continuous with the 
teachings of Jesus. He must have provided some 
basis for the apocalyptic teachings of his follow- 


- ers. The message that the kingdom of God was 


at hand lent itself readily to an apocalyptic inter- 
pretation. Paul explains the resurrection in an 
apocalyptic context. Christ is the firstfruits of the 
general resurrection, and if there is no general 
resurrection of the dead, then Christ has not 
been raised (1 Cor 15), Paul believed that the 
time was short and that not all of his generation 
would die. Those who were left alive would be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air. This ex- 
pectation of an imminent end of history and fi- 
nal judgment gave early Christianity much of its 


urgency. 
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4. Apocalypses from the Late First Century, 

4.1. The Book of Revelation, Written toward the 
end of the first century, the Apocalypse draws 
heavily on the imagery of Ezekiel and Daniel. 
The persecution of Christians is due to the fact 
that Satan has been cast down from heaven, and 
his time is short. The *Roman Empire is likened 
to the beasts that came up out of the sea (Dan 7), 
and Rome is compared with a great harlot. The 
book concludes with a vision of Christ coming 
as a warrior from heaven, This is followed by a 
thousand-year reign on earth for the martyrs 
who had lost their lives and finally by the gen- 
eral resurrection and new creation. The book of 
Revelation was controversial for a long time in 
early Christianity, and its canonicity was dis- 
puted, Eventually it was accepted as part of 
Scripture (see Canonical Formation of the New 
Testament), and it continues to have profound 
influence, 

4.2, Later Jeurish Apocalypses. The last great 
Jewish apocalypses of the historical type were 
produced in the aftermath of the destruction of 
*Jerusalem, Representing a theological tradition 
quite different from that of Enoch are 4 Ezra and 
2 Baruch. They attach less importance to the 
heavenly world and more to the observance of 
the law, Some scholars have suggested that they 
were composed in the circles of the *Pharisees, 
but this is far from certain. These apocalypses 
are essentially reflections on the problem of 
theodicy, or the justice of God, who allowed 
Babylon (Rome) to prosper while Jerusalem was 
destroyed, They respond to this problem in dif- 
ferent ways; 2 Baruch reassures the reader that 
the real Jerusalem is still intact in heaven, For 
both authors, however, the ultimate vindication 
of divine justice is expected in a future judg- 
ment. 


5. The Otherworldly Journeys. 

5.1. A Widespread Phenomenon. The ascent of 
visionaries to heaven and descent to the nether- 
world is attested in many cultures and is often 
associated with shamanism (Culianu). Homer 
reports the descent of Odysseus to Hades. There 
is an Assyrian report of a dream of a prince 
named Kumarbi in which he descends to the 
netherworld (Kvanvig). There is an elaborate 
Persian story of an ascent, the Book of Arda Viraf, 
from the early medieval period, but the tradition 
may be old. There are older Persian accounts of 
the ascent of the soul after death. In Greco- 
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Roman literature, Plato's Myth of Er, in book 10 
of the Republic, describes the experience of a 
man who died on the battlefield and later re- 
vived. This story was enormously influential, 
Other noteworthy examples of otherworldly 
journeys include the descent of Aeneas to the 
netherworld in Aeneid book 6 and *Cicero’s 
Dream of Sapio. (For an inventory of Greco-Ro- 
man texts sce Attridge.) 

5.2, Jewish Ascent Literature. In the Jewish 
context, the prototypical ascent was that of 
Enoch. According to the Bible, Enoch walked 
with elohim (Gen 5:22, 24), which may mean e¢i- 
ther angels or God. In the apocalypses, this was 
interpreted to mean that he was returned to 
earth to reveal what he had seen before being 
taken up permanently. The Book of the Watch- 
ers (J Enoch 1—36) describes his ascent to the di- 
vine throne, followed by a tour in which he is 
shown the garden of Eden and the abodes of 
the dead. All the books of Enoch presuppose 
this ascent, including the Similitudes of Enoch, 
which is heavily indebted to the book of Daniel 
for the imagery of the Son of Man. 

The most elaborate ascent texts from ancient 
Judaism are found in 2 Enoch and 3 Baruch, Sig- 
nificantly, these books are ascribed to the Egyp- 
tian Diaspora, The date of 2 Enoch is uncertain; 
3 Baruch is clearly a meditation on the destruc- 
tion of the temple. Neither of these books pays 
much attention to history or the kind of public 
eschatology found in the historical apocalypses, 
Instead they describe the ascent of the visionary 
through a numbered series of heavens, and 
2 Enoch has seven heavens. Baruch’s ascent 
seems to be aborted after five heavens, and 
scholars dispute whether this was the original 
form of the text, This kind of apocalypse is de- 
veloped in later Judaism in the form of Hekalot 
“mysticism (Gruenwald). The Aekal was the tem- 
ple or palace of God; the name implies that the 
mystic ascends through several heavenly tem- 
ples. The *Songs of Sabbath Sacrifice (4Q400-407) 
from Qumran, which do not describe an ascent 
but describe the heavenly liturgy, may already 
presuppose a form of Hekalot mysticism, One of 
the more important later examples is Seper Hek- 
alot, also known as 3 Enoch, 

5.3. Christian Ascent Literature. The ascent of 
the visionary became the most popular form of 
apocalypse in early Christianity afler the first 
century (A. Y. Collins 1979), Among the most im- 
portant early apocalypses of this type are the 
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Apocalypse of Peter and Apocalypse of Paul, There 
are also some examples of the genre in the Cop- 
tic Gnostic library from Nag Hammadi (see Gnos- 
ticism). Perhaps the greatest literary influence of 
this genre was achieved in the Middle Ages: 
Dante's Inferno. 


6. Conclusion. 

*Rabbinic Judaism generally turned away from 
apocalypticism, but the tradition nevér died out, 
and it reappears periodically down to modern 
times (Collins, McGinn and Stein), Many of the 
church fathers also viewed it with distrust, but 
again the tradition persisted. It erupted force- 
fully in the Middle Ages, notably in the preach- 
ing of Joachim of Fiore, and there have been 
numerous apocalyptic and millennarian move- 
ments in modern times, many of them in North 
America (see especially Boyer on the Millerites). 
Apocalypticism has also been an important com- 
ponent in Islam. 

Apocalyptic visions are products infused by 
the imagination rather than rational discourse, 
They derive some of their force from the use of 
traditional images, many of which can be waced 
back for millennia, They explicitly rely on reve- 
lation and admit of verification only when they 
predict specific events at specific times. When 
they do, they are almost invariably proven 
wrong. The attempt of the Millerites in the 
nineteenth century to predict the end of the 
world is probably the most famous example of a 
case when prophecy failed, but there have been 
numerous such cases throughout history. Yet 
the appeal of apocalypticism to many people is 
not diminished, Ultimately this appeal does not 
depend on any specific prediction but on the 
conviction that this world is not the end and on 
the hope for a higher form of life beyond 
death. These convictions lie at the core of 
Christianity and also of some forms of Judaism 
and Islam. 
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APOCALYPTICISM 

The term.apocalypticism is a transliterated form 
of the Greek term apokalypsis, which means “dis- 
closure,” “revelation.” The author of the NT 
Apocalypse, or Revelation of John, was the first 
Jewish or Christian author to use the term 
apokalypsis in describing the content of his book, 
which is essentially a narrative of a series of re- 
velatory visions that disclose the events sur 
rounding the imminent end of the present age: 
“(This is] the revelation [apokalypsis) of John, 
which God gave to him, to show to his servants 
what must soon take place” (Rev 1:1), Following 
Revelation 1:1, the term apocalypse has been 
used since the early nineteenth century, when it 
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was popularized by the German NT scholar 
F, Luecke (1791-1854), as a generic term to de- 
scribe documents with a content and structure 
similar to the Revelation of John. 

1. Defining Apocalypticism 

2. The Origins of Apocalypticism 

3, Characteristics of Apocalypticism 

4, Jesus and Apocalypticism 

5, Paul and Apocalypticism 

6. Later New Testament Writings and Apoca- 

lypticism 


1, Defining Apocalypticism. 

The term apocalypticism is a modern designation 
widely used to refer to a worldview which char- 
acterized segments of carly Judaism from c. 200 
B.C. to A.D, 200, and which centered on the ex- 
pectation of God's imminent intervention into 
human history in a decisive manner to save his 
people and punish their enemies by destroying 
the existing fallen cosmic order and by restoring 
or recreating the cosmos in its original pristine 
perfection. Knowledge of cosmic secrets (one of 
the contributions of the wisdom tradition to 
apocalypticism) and the imminent eschatologi- 
cal plans of God were revealed to apocalyptists 
through dreams and visions, and the apoca- 
lypses they wrote were primarily narratives of 
the visions they had received and which were 
explained to them by an interpreting angel. All 
extant Jewish apocalypses are believed to be 
*pseudonymous, that is, written under the 
names of prominent ancient Israelite or Jewish 
figures such as Adam, Enoch, Moses, Daniel, 
Ezra and Baruch. Only the earliest Christian 
apocalypses, the Revelation of John and the 
Shepherd of Hermas, were written under the 
names of the actual authors. The most likely rea- 
son for the phenomenon of apocalyptic pseud- 
onymity is that it was a strategy to provide 
credentials and thereby assure the acceptance 
of these revelatory writings at a point in Israelite 
history when the reputation of prophets had 
sunk to an extremely low point. Apocalypticism is 
therefore a term used to describe the particular 
type of eschatological expectation characteristic 
of early Jewish and early Christian apocalypses. 
The Jewish religious compositions which are 
generally regarded as apocalypses include 
Daniel 7—-12 (the only OT apocalypse), the five 
documents which comprise ] Enoch (1—36, the 
Book of Watchers; 37—71, the Similitudes of 
Enoch; 72—82, the Book of Heavenly Luminar- 
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ies; 83—90, the Animal Apocalypse; 92—104, 
the Epistle of Enoch), 2 Enoch, 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch, 
3 Baruch and the Apocalypse of Abraham, Early 
Christian apocalypses include the Revelation of 
John (the only NT apocalypse) and the Shepherd 
of Hermas (see Apocalyptic Literature). 

There are four aspects of apocalypticism that 
necd to be distinguished: 

(1) Apocalyptic eschatology, a type of eschatol- 
ogy that is found in apocalypses or is similar to 
the eschatology of apocalypses, characterized by 
the tendency to view reality from the perspective 
of divine sovereignty (c.g., the eschatologies of 
the *Qumran community, Jesus and Paul) 

(2) Apocalypticism or millennialism, a form of 
collective behavior based on those beliefs (e.g., 
the movement led by John the Baptist, and the 
revolts of Theudas reported in Acts 5:36 and Jo- 
sephus Ant, 20.5.1 §§97-98, and the unnamed 

ian reported in Acts 21:38; Josephus Ant. 
20.8.6 §§169-72; / W 2.13.5 §§261-63; see Revolu- 
tionary Movements) 

(3) Apocalypse, a type of literature in which 
those beliefs occur in their most basic and com- 
plete form, and which centers on the revelation 
of cosmic lore and the end of the age 

(4) Apocalyptic imagery, the various constituent 
themes and motifs of apocalyptic eschatology 
used in various ways in early Jewish and early 
Christian literature 

The focus in this article will be on Jewish 
apocalyptic eschatology and the ways in which 
Jesus and NT authors adapted some of the basic 
themes and structures of apocalyptic eschatol- 
ogy into their own theological thought. 


2. The Origins of Apocalypticism. 

A number of proposals have been made regard- 
ing the origins of apocalypticism, and these pro- 
posals have often reflected the positive or 
negative attitude which scholars have had to- 
ward the phenomenon of apocalypticism. Fol- 
lowing the lead of F Luecke in the mid- 
nineteenth century, many scholars have viewed 
apocalypticism favorably as a development of 
OT prophecy, perhaps as a result of the disillu- 
sionment of the postexilic period, which in- 
cluded subjection to foreign nations and tension 
within the Jewish community. Other scholars 
who discerned a sharp break between OT 
prophecy and later apocalypticism proposed 
that many of the basic features of apocalypticism 
originated in ancient Iran and had penetrated 
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Jewish thought during the Hellenistic period (c. 
400-200 B.C.) or more generally from the syncre- 
tistic tendencies during the Hellenistic period 
when there was a blending of religious idcas 
from both West and East. 

21, The Setting of Apocalypticism. The fact 
that most apocalypses are pscudonymous has 
made it difficult to reconstruct the social situa- 
tions within which they were written and to 
which they responded. There is neVertheless 
wide agreement that Jewish apocalypses were 
written or revised during times of social or polit- 
ical crisis, though such crises may run the spec- 
trum from real to perceived. Focusing his 
attention on the period 400-200 u.C., Ploeger dis- 
cerned a split in the postexilic Jewish commu- 
nity into two sharp divisions, the theocratic party 
(the ruling priestly aristocrats), which inter- 
preted prophetic eschatology in terms of the 
Jewish state, and the eschatological party (fore- 
runners of the apocalyptists), which awaited the 
fulfillment of the eschatological predictions of 
the prophets. More recently, P. D, Hanson has 
argued that apocalypticism is a natural develop- 
ment of Israelite prophecy originating in the in- 
tramural struggle between visionary prophets 
and hierocratic (Zadokite) priests which took 
place from the sixth through the fourth centu- 
ries B.C. 

2.2. Eschatology and Apocalypticism. A distinc- 
tion has generally been made between *escha- 
tology and apocalypticism. Eschatology is a term 
which began to be used in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as a label for that aspect of systematic theol- 
ogy which dealt with topics relating to the future 
of the individual (death, resurrection, judgment, 
eternal life, heaven and hell) and topics relating 
to corporate or national eschatology, that is, the 
future of the Christian church or the Jewish 
people (¢.g., the coming of the Messiah, the 
great tribulation, resurrection, judgment, the 
Second Coming of Christ, the temporary messi- 
anic kingdom, the re-creation of the universe). A 
distinction has often been made between pro- 
phetic eschatology and apocalyptic eschatology, 
which serves the useful function of emphasizing 
the continuities as well as the changes in Israel- 
ite-Jewish eschatological expectation. Following 
this model, prophetic eschatology was an opti- 
mistic perspective which anticipated that God 
would eventually restore the originally idyllic 
and pristine conditions by acting through histor- 
ical processes. The Israelite prophet proclaimed 


God's plans for Israel to both king and people in 
terms of actual historical and political events 
and processes. Prophecy sees the future as aris- 
ing out of the present, while apocalyptic escha- 
tology regards the future as breaking into the 
present; the former is essentially optimistic, 
while the latter is pessimistic, 

2.3, Prophecy and Apocalypticism, The prob- 
lem of the relationship between prophecy and 
apocalypticism is one aspect of the problem of 
the degree of continuity or discontinuity 
thought to exist between Jewish apocalypticism 
and earlier Israelite religious and political tradi- 
tions. It is important to recognize that prophecy 
and apocalypticism exhibit both elements of 
continuity and discontinuity. The sharp con- 
trasts often thought to exist between prophecy 
and apocalypticism are somewhat mitigated by 
the recognition that prophecy itself underwent 
many changes and that there are numerous 
striking similarities between late prophecy and 
early apocalyptic (Hanson). Late prophetic 
books which exhibit tendencies that were later 
to emerge more fully developed in Jewish apoca- 
lyptic literature include the visions of Zechariah 
1—6 (with the presence of an angelic inter- 
preter), Isaiah 24—27, 56—66, Joel and Zech- 
aniah 9—14, 

2.4. Wisdom and Apocalypticism. Many scholars 
have argued that there was a fundamental break 
between prophecy and apocalypticism. G. von 
Rad, for example, rejected the view that the pri- 
mary roots of apocalypticism were to be found in 
Israclite prophecy, Von Rad described apocalyp- 
ticism as consisting in a clear-cut dualism, racical 
transcendence, ¢sotericism and gnosticism, and 
proposed that apocalypticism arose out of the 
wisdom literature of the OT. Themes common to 
wisdom and apocalyptic literature, and which 
suggest the-connection between the two types of 
literature, include the following: (1) both sages 
and apocalyptists are referred to as “the wise,” 
and preserved their teaching in written form of- 
ten emphasizing their special “knowledge” and 
its antiquity; (2) both exhibit individualistic and 
universalistic tendencies; (3) both are concerned 
with the mysteries of nature from a celestial per- 
spective; and (4) both reflect a deterministic view 
of history. 

The proposal that Israclite wisdom, not Isra- 
clite prophecy, was the mother of Jewish apoca- 
lypticism has found little. scholarly support in 
the form in which it was proposed by von Rad. 
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Yet there are undeniably links between wisdom 
and apocalyptic (Wis 7:27; Sir 24:33), both of 
which are seribal phenomena. The wisdom tradi- 
tion in Israel was certainly one of the many in- 
fluences upon the development of Jewish 
apocalypticism, Nevertheless it is important to 
distinguish between two types of wisdom: prover- 
bial wisdom and mantic wisdom. The latter type is 
related to the role of the “wise” in interpreting 
dreams as reflected in the biblical traditions 
concerning Joseph and Daniel, both of whom 
were able to explain the meaning of ambiguous 
revelatory dreams through divine wisdom (Gen 
40:8; 41:25, 39; Dan 2:19-23, 30, 45; 5:11-1 2). The 
figure of the angelus interpres (“interpreting an- 
gel") occurs frequently in Jewish apocalypses 
where he plays the analogous role of a supernat- 
ural revealer who is able to reveal the deeper 
significance of the dreams and visions experi- 
enced by the apocalyptist (Dan 7—12; Zech 1— 
6; 4 Ezra). 

2.5. Pharisaism and Apocalypticism. The mon- 
umental three-volume work on Judaism by G. F. 
Moore was based on the assumption that “nor- 
mative” Judaism of the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, “the age of the Tannaim," did 
not include Jewish apocalypticism. Similarly, 
A. Schweitzer sharply distinguished the teach- 
ing of the apocalyptists (and therefore Jesus) 
from the teaching of the rabbis. However, the 
pharisaic emphases on the resurrection, the 
age to come and the *Messiah make it difficult 
to distinguish sharply the religious and politi- 
cal concerns of apocalyptists from the *Phari- 
sees, even though Pharisees appear to have 
become disenchanted with many aspects of 
apocalypticism in the aftermath of the disastrous 
first revolt against Rome (A.D, 66-73). W. D. Davies 
has argued that there are several links between 
apocalypticism and Pharisaism: (1) both share a 
similar piety and attitude toward the Torah; (2) 
both share similar views on such eschatological 
topics as the travail of the messianic era, the 
gathering of exiles, the days of the Messiah, the 
New Jerusalem, the judgment and Gehenna: (3) 
both have populist and scholastic tendencies. 


3. Characteristics of Apocalypticism. 

3.1. Major Aspects of Apocatypticism. There 
are a number of features of apocalyptic escha- 
tology upon which there is some scholarly 
agreement: 

(1) the temporal dualism of the two ages 
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(2) the radical discontinuity between this age 
and the next coupled with pessimism regarding 
the existing order and otherworldly hope di- 
rected toward the future order 

(3) the division of history into segments (four, 
seven, twelve) reflecting a predetermined plan 
of history 

(4) the expectation of the imminent arrival of 
the reign of God as an act of God and spelling 
the doom of existing earthly conditions 

(5) a cosmic perspective in which the primary 
location of an individual is no longer within a 
collective entity such as Israel or the people of 
God, and the impending crisis is not local but 
cosmic in scope 

(6) the cataclysmic intervention of God will 
result in salvation for the righteous, conceived 
as the regaining of Edenic conditions 

(7) the introduction of angels and demons to 
explain historical and eschatological events 

(8) the introduction of a new mediator with 
royal functions 

These characteristics are not exhaustive, but 
they serve the useful purpose of focusing on 
some of the distinctive features of the apocalyp- 
tic worldview. 

3,2, The Apocalyptic Scenarios. Since narratives 
that describe the events attending the close of 
the present cra and the inauguration of the fu- 
ture era are essentially a type of folklore, there 
are many divergent descriptions of expected fu- 
ture events with little consistency between them. 
In producing a synthesis of the great variety of 
apocalyptic scenarios found in apocalyptic liter- 
ature, therefore, the emphasis must be on the 
more typical features found in such descrip- 
tions. Apocalypticism or apocalyptic eschatology 
centers on the belief that the present world or- 
der, which is both evil and oppressive, is under 
the temporary control of Satan and his human 
accomplices. This present evil world order will 
shortly be destroyed by God and replaced with a 
new and perfect order corresponding to Eden. 
During the present evil age, the people of God 
are an oppressed minority who fervently await 
the intervention of God or his specially chosen 
agent, the Messiah. The transition between the 
old and the new ages, the end of the old age and 
the beginning of the new, will be introduced by 
a final series of battles fought by the people of 
God against the human allies of Satan, The out- 
come is never in question, however, for the ene- 
mies of God are predestined to be defeated and 
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destroyed. The inauguration of the new age will 
begin with the arrival of God or his accredited 
agent to judge the wicked and reward the righ- 
teous and will be concluded by the re-creation 
or transformation of the universe. 

3.3. Limited Dualism. One of the basic fea- 
tures of apocalypticism is the conviction that the 
cosmos is divided under two opposing supernat- 
ural forces, God and Satan, who represent the 
moral qualities of good and evil (cosmological 
dualism). However, the Jewish conviction that 
God is absolutely sovereign implies that he is the 
originator of evil and that the resultant dualism 
of good and evil is neither eternal nor absolute 
(like the dualism of ancient Lranian religion), 
but limited. This essentially limited cosmological 
dualism was understood in various different but 
related types of dualistic thought in early Jewish 
apocalypticism: (1) Temporal or eschatological du- 
alism makes a sharp distinction between the 
present age and the age to come, (2) Ethical du- 
alism is based on a moral distinction between 
good and evil and sees humanity divided into 
two groups, the righteous and the wicked, in a 
way that corresponds to good and evil supernat- 
ural powers. (3) Psychological or microcosmic dual- 
ism is the internalization of the two-age schema 
that sees the forces of good and evil struggling 
for supremacy within each individual. 

3.3.1. Temporal or Eschatological Dualism. The 
belief in two successive ages, or worlds, devel- 
oped only gradually in Judaism. The earliest oc- 
currence of the rabbinic phrase “the world to 
come” is found in J Enoch 71:15 (c. 200 B.c.). The 
doctrine of two ages is fully developed by ¢. A.D. 
90, for according to 4 Ezra 7:50, “The Most High 
has not made one Age but two" (see 4 Ezra 8:1). 
The day of judgment is considered the dividing 
point between the two ages (4 Ezra 7:113): the 
“day of judgment will be the end of this age and 
beginning of the immortal age to come.” 

5,3,2. Ethical Dualism, Daniel 12:10 distin- 
guishes between the “wicked” and the “wise”; 
*Jubilees distinguishes between Israelites who 
are “the righteous nation” (Jub, 24:29), “a righ- 
teous generation” (Jub.; 25:3) and the Gentiles 
who are sinners (/ub. 23:24; 24:28); the Qumran 
*War Scroll similarly distinguishes between the 
people of God and the Kittim (1QM 1:6; 18;2-5); 
and the Testament of Asher contrasts “good and 
single-faced people” (7: Asher 4:1) with “people 
of two faces” (7) Asher 3:1), 

3.3.3, Psychological or Microcosmic Dualism. In 


this type of dualism the antithetical supernatural 
cosmic powers, conceived of in the moral cate- 
gories of good and evil, have an analogous cor- 
respondence to the struggle between good and 
evil experienced by individuals, In some strands 
of Jewish apocalyptic thought, notably the Qum- 
ran community and the circles which produced 
the * Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, it was be- 
lieved that God created two spirits, the spirit of 
truth and the spirit of error (i,¢., the evil spirit 
called *Belial, 1QS 1:18-24; T. Jud, 20:1-5; see Jn 
14:17; 15:26; 16:18; 1 Jn 4:6), and humans may 
live in accordance with one or the other; the 
Prince of Lights controls the lives of the chil- 
dren of righteousness, while the Angel of Dark- 
ness has dominion over the children of 
falsehood (1QS 3:17—4:1; 4:2-11; 1QM 13:9-12). 
However, even the sins of the children of righ- 
teousness are ultimately caused by the spirit of 
error, for both spirits strive for supremacy within 
the heart of the individual (1QS 4:23-26; T. Asher 
1:3-5), The dominion of the spirit of error is 
temporally limited, however, for God will ulti- 
mately destroy it (1QS 4:18-19), The doctrine 
that the spirit of truth and the spirit of crror 
strive for supremacy in the heart of each person 
is similar to the rabbinic doctrine of the good 
and evil impulses. 

3.4, Messianic Expectation, *Messianism was 
not an invariable feature of all the various es- 
chatological schemes that made up Jewish apoc- 
alypticism, During the Second Temple period 
there were at least two main types of Jewish mes- 
sianism, restorative and utopian messianism. 
Restorative messianism anticipated the restora- 
tion of the Davidic monarchy and centered on 
an expectation of the improvement and perfec- 
tion of the present world through natural devel- 
opment (Pss, Sol. 17) and modeled on an 
idealized -historical period; the memory of the 
past is projected into the future. Utopian messi- 
anism anticipated a future era which would sur- 
pass everything previously known. Jewish 
messianism tended to focus, not on the restora- 
tion of a dynasty, but on a single messianic king 
sent by God to restore the fortunes of Israel. 
However, as a theocratic symbol, the Messiah is 
dispensable, since a Messiah is not invariably 
part of all Jewish eschatological expectation. No 
such figure, for example, plays a role in the ¢s- 
chatological scenarios of Joel, Isaiah 24—27, 
Daniel, Sirach, J/ubilees, the Testament of Moses, To- 
bit, 1 and 2 Maccabees, Wisdom, 1 Enoch 1—36 
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(the Book of Watchers), 90—104 (the Epistle of 
Enoch), 2 Enoch, 

3.5, The Temporary Messianic Kingdom, There 
is little consistency in Jewish apocalyptic regard- 
ing the arrival of the kingdom of God. It was 
conceptualized by some as the arrival of an eter- 
nal kingdom, but by others as a temporary mes- 
sianic kingdom which would be succeeded by an 
eternal kingdom (see 1 Cor 1:24). The concep- 
tion of a temporary messianic kingdom which 
would function as a transition between the 
present evil age and the age to come, between 
monarchy and theocracy, solved the problem of 
how the transition from the Messiah to the eter- 
nal reign of God (where such a conception is 
present) might be conceived. In Jewish apoca- 
lyptic thought gencrally, the kingdom of God is 
more centrally important than the figure of a 
Messiah. A messianic interregnum, therefore, 
functions as an anticipation of the perfect and 
eternal theocratic state which will exist when 
primordial conditions are reinstated forever. 
This intcrim kingdom was expected to be transi- 
tional since it is depicted as combining some of 
the characteristics of this age with those of the 
age to come, In Christian apocalypticism this an- 
ticipation of a temporary messianic kingdom is 
clearly reflected in Revelation 20:4-6, and ac- 
cording to some scholars is also reflected in 
1 Corinthians 15;20-28. The expectation of a fu- 
ture temporary messianic kingdom is found in 
only three early Jewish apocalypses, the Apoca- 
lypse of Weeks, or J Enoch 91:12-17, 93:1-10; 
(written between 175 and 167 B.C), 4 Ezra 7:26- 
44; 12:31-34 (written c. A.D, 90), and 2 Baruch 
29:83—30:1; 40:1-4; 72:2—74:3 (written c. A.D. 
110). Though some have claimed that the con- 
ception of a temporary messianic kingdom is 
found in 2 Enoch 32:2—33:1 and _Jubilees 1;27-29; 
23;26-31, the evidence is not compelling. 

3.5.1. Apocalypse of Weeks. In 1 Enoch 91:12-17 
and 93:1-10, an earlier apocalypse inserted into 
the Epistle of Enoch (J Enoch 91—104), history is 
divided into ten weeks (iLe., ten ages), with a 
non-messianic temporary kingdom appearing in 
the eighth week and an eternal kingdom arriv- 
ing in the tenth week (/ Enoch 91:12-17), 

3.5.2. Fourth Ezra. According to 4 Ezra 7:26-30, 
the Messiah will appear in the last days and live 
with the righteous for four hundred years, The 
Messiah, together with all other people on earth, 
will then die and the world will return to seven 
days of primeval silence. After this the resurrec- 
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tion will occur (4 Ezra 7:32), and the Most High 
will take his place on the seat of judgment and 
will execute judgment on all nations (4 Ezra 7:36- 
43). In 4 Ezra 12:31-34, on the other hand, the 
Davidic Messiah will sit on the seat of judgment 
and, after reproving the ungodly and the wicked, 
will destroy them (4 Ezra 12:32). This judgment 
exercised by the Messiah is preliminary to the fi- 
nal judgment which will be exercised by God af- 
ter the arrival of the end (4 Ezra 12:34). Nowhere 
in 4 Ezra, however, does the Messiah play a role 
in the eternal theocratic kingdom which is inau- 
gurated with the resurrection, 

3.5.3, Second Baruch. After twelve periods of 
tribulation (2 Bar, 27;1-5), the messianic king- 
dom is depicted as a period of phenomenal 
abundance inaugurated by the appearance of 
the Messiah (2 Bar. 29:3) and concluded by his 
return to glory (2 Bar, 30:1), The elect who lived 
during the messianic kingdom will then be 
joined by the resurrected righteous, but the 
souls of the wicked will fear judgment (2 Bar. 
30:1-5). The author assumes rather than clearly 
states the fact that those who lived during the 
messianic kingdom will experience a transfor- 
mation into a resurrection mode of existence 
like the resurrected righteous. In 2 Bar. 39—40 
the predicted fall of the fourth kingdom (Rome) 
will be followed by the revelation of the Messiah 
(2 Bar, 39:7), who will destroy the armies of the 
final wicked ruler, who will be brought bound to 
Zion, where he will be judged and executed by 
the Messiah (2 Bar. 40:1-2), The kingdom of the 
Messiah will last “forever,” that is, until the 
world of corruption has ended, which means 
that this kingdom is temporary but of unspeci- 
fied duration. Finally, in 2 Baruch 72:2—74:3, the 
warrior Messiah will summon all nations to- 
gether, sparing some and executing others (2 
Bar. 72:26). Following this period of judgment 
will be an era in which Edenic conditions will be 
restored to the carth (2 Bar. 73:1-7). As in 4 Ezra, 
the Messiah plays no role in the eternal king- 
dom which is inaugurated after he is taken up 
into heaven. 

3.6. The Eschatological Antagonist. In Jewish 
apocalyptic literature there are two traditions of 
a wicked eschatological figure who functions as 
an agent of Satan, or Beliar, in leading astray, 
opposing and persecuting the people of God; 
both traditions represent historicizations of the ~ 
ancient combat myth (see Belial). One tradition 
focuses on a godless tyrannical ruler who will 
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arise in the last generation to become the pri- 
mary adversary of God or the Messiah. This sa- 
tanic agent was expected to lead the forces of 
evil in the final battle between the forces of evil 
and the people of God (1QM 18:1; 1QS 4:18-18; 
T. Dan 5:10-11; T. Mos. 8). 

The historicization of the combat myth is al- 
ready found in the OT where the chaos mon- 
sters Rahab and Leviathan are sometimes used 
to symbolize foreign oppressors like Egypt (Ps 
74:14; 87:4; Is 30:7; Ezek 29:3; 32:2-4), Several 
OT traditions provided the basis for the later 
apocalyptic conception of the eschatological an- 
tagonist, including the figure of Gog, the ruler of 
Magog in the Gog and Magog oracle in Ezekiel 
$8—39 (see Rev 20:8; 3 Enoch 45:5), the refer- 
ences to a vague “enemy from the north" found 
in several OT prophecies (Ezek 38:6, 15; 39:2; 
Jer 1:13-15; 3:18; 4:6; 6:1, 22), and the depicting 
of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the “little horn” in 
Daniel 7—8 as the oppressor of the people of 
God, The career of the Greco-Syrian king Antio- 
chus [V Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.), whose actions 
against the Jewish people are described in 
1 Maccabees 1:20-6]1 and 2 Maccabees 5:11— 
6:11, is presented as a mythologized apocalyptic 
figure in Daniel 11:36-39, claiming to be God or 
to be equal with God (Dan 11:36-37; Sib, Or. 
5:33-34: Asc, Isa. 4:6; 2 Enoch [Rec. J] 29:4). 

Later the characteristics of the eschatological 
adversary were augmented and embellished by 
traditions about the *Roman emperors Caligula 
and Nero, both of whom had divine pretensions 
which their Roman contemporaries considered 
tacky and which outraged the Jews, The other 
tradition concerns the false prophet who per- 
forms signs and wonders to legitimate his false 
teaching (cf. Deut 13:2-6). Occasionally Satan 
and the eschatological antagonist are identified 
as the same person, as in Sibylline Oracles 3:63-74 
and Ascension of Isaiah 7:1-7, where Nero (= the 
eschatological antagonist) is regarded as Beliar 
(= Satan) incarnate. 

3.7. The Re-creation or Transformation of the 
Cosmos, In Isaiah 65:17 And 66:22 the creation of 
a new heavens and a new earth is predicted, The 
theme of the re-creation or renewal of creation 
was taken up into apocalyptic literature as the fi- 
nal eschatological act, Essentially the expecta- 
tion of a new creation or a renewed creation is a 
particular application of the two-age schema in 
which the first creation is identified with the 
present evil age (or world) and the new or re- 


newed creation is identified with the age (or 
world) to come. While there are many refer- 
ences to the new creation in Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, it is not always clear whether the 
present order of creation is reduced to chaos be- 
fore the act of re-creation (J Enoch 72:1; 91:16; 
Sib, Or. 5:212; fash. 1:29; 4:26; Bib, Ant. 3:10; Apoc. 
Elijah 5:38; 2 Pet 3:13; Rev 21:1, 5; see 2 Cor 5:17; 
Gal 6:15), or whether the renewal or transforma- 
tion of the existing world is in view (1 Enoch 45:4- 
5: 2 Bar. 32:6; 44:12; 49:3; 57:2; Bib, Ant. 32:17; 
4 Ezra 7:30-31, 75; see Rom 8:21), In many of 
these passages the pattern for the new or trans- 
formed creation is based on the Edenic condi- 
tions thought to have existed on the earth before 
the fall of Adam and Eve. [D, E. Aune] 


4, Jesus and Apocalypticism. 

During the nineteenth century biblical scholars 
attempted to defend Jesus against the charge 
that he was an apocalyptic dreamer who 
wrongly predicted an carly and cataclysmic end 
to the existing world order. Some defended 
Jesus by claiming that Jesus did not intend to 
predict literal future events for the world, but 
was speaking spiritually. The apocalyptic predic- 
tions, it was argued, all had been spiritually ful- 
filled. 

Others defended Jesus by charging the 
early church and the Gospel writers with error. 
One view is that chapters like Mark 13 did not 
derive from anything Jesus really said. Rather 
an early Jewish apocalypse was taken up by the 
Gospel writers and erroncously credited to 
Jesus. This “little apocalypse” theory, first ad- 
vanced by T. Colani, has been defended by an 
array of scholars ever since. 

Many nineteenth-century scholars portrayed 
Jesus as a gentle teacher who taught the near- 
ness of God. Unfortunately, they lamented, 
Jesus has been misrepresented in the Gospels as 
a fanatical preacher.of coming judgment. 

At the turn of the century J. Weiss and 
A. Schweitzer overturned that consensus by re- 
constructing a historical Jesus who was thor- 
oughly apocalyptic in outlook, indeed more so 
than those who had preserved the traditions 
about him. Under this new reckoning, Jesus be- 
lieved that the expected divine intervention 
which would inaugurate the new age would oc- 
cur at some time during his ministry. His expec- 
tations were disappointed more than once, and 
he finally went to his death imagining that by so 
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doing he would surely spur God to act. The early 
church was left with the challenge of giving 
Jesus a more respectable image, covering up his 
errors and presenting his teaching in a way 
which served the needs of a community that 
knew the end (and the kingdom of God) had not 
come as predicted, but that still believed it would 
come soon. 

This view in its various forms, generally 
known as “consistent eschatology,” has been in- 
fluential during the twentieth century. Some, 
like R. Bultmann, have been unconcerned with 
defending Jesus’ apocalyptic perspective or even 
attempting to reconstruct a portrait of the histor- 
ical Jesus. Bultmann’s famous program of demy- 
thologizing the NT did not attempt to strip Jesus 
of his mythological trappings (as did many nine- 
teenth-century interpreters) but to reinterpret 
those mythical clements in terms of their exis- 
tential meaning. Understood from this perspec- 
tive, the mythology inherent in Jesus’ apoc- 
alyptic teaching was a means of addressing men 
and women with the need to be open to God's 
future—a future near at hand for each individ- 
ual, Others scholars, such as R. H. Hiers, do not 
find it troubling to think of Jesus as someone 
who had mistaken expectations and made inac- 
curate predictions, 

Not all twentieth-century interpreters have 
been persuaded that Jesus was an apocalyptic 
preacher who predicted an imminent end to the 
world, C. H, Dodd and others have insisted on a 
realized eschatology, maintaining that Jesus ful- 
filled OT prophetic hopes and preached a king- 
dom that was inaugurated in his own ministry, 
Those passages which suggested a future fulfill- 
ment were either intended to be interpreted in 
this light or were the creation of the early 
church. 

Both consistent and realized eschatology 
seem problematic, Many conservative scholars 
such as G. E. Ladd, E. E. Ellis and I. H. Marshall 
have adopted a compromise position first de- 
fended by W. G. Kiimmel, The kingdom is para- 
doxically “present” and “still to come.” Jesus’ 
mission was to inaugurate the kingdom, but he 
taught that it would be consummated at a future 
coming. 

The Gospel writers faithfully preserve this 
paradoxical position. They use apocalyptic im- 
agery to report and interpret events in Jesus’ 
earthly life (e,g., Mt 27:51-53; 28:24), and they 
also use apocalyptic imagery to refer to events 
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predicted for the future (God's final act of judg- 
ment and salvation at the coming of the Son of 
Man; cf. Mt 25:31-46; Mk 13:24-27). 

This already/not yet approach may be open 
to the charge that it is very convenient (unfalsifi- 
able and therefore indefensible, some would 
say), but unless some such paradoxical interpre- 
tation is adopted, neither Jesus’ view nor any of 
the Gospel writers’ views can be understood ade- 
quately. ['T. J. Geddert] 


5. Paul and Apocalypticism. 

5.1, Sources and Problems. Critical scholarship 
regards the seven generally acknowledged 
Pauline letters as providing a firm basis for ana- 
lyzing Pauline theology. These letters include 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philip- 
pians, 1 Thessalonians and Philemon. Letters 
whose authenticity remains in some doubt 
(2 Thessalonians; Colossians) or whose Pauline 
authorship is generally rejected (Ephesians; 
1 and 2 Timothy; Titus) are used only to supple- 
ment data found in the basic corpus of seven let- 
ters. The book of Acts is another important 
source for our knowledge of Paul's life, but this 
work too must be used only as a supplement to 
the core of genuine letters, 

One of the major problems in the study of 
Paul's life and thought is that of determining the 
extent to which it is appropriate to label Pauline 
thought as “apocalyptic.” There is widespread 
agreement that Paul was influenced by apoca- 
lyptic eschatology, but the extent to which he 
modified apocalypticism in light of his faith in 
Christ remains a central problem. Baumgarten 
holds that Paul demythologizes apocalyptic tra- 
ditions by consistently applying them to the 
present life of the community. 

Another problem centers on the issue of the 
origin of Paul's apocalyptic thought, Baumgar- 
ten (43-53) has suggested that apocalyptic tradi- 
tions came to-Paul through the Hellenists at 
*Antioch, 

5.2, The Center or Structure of Pauline Thought. 
The complexity of Paul's theological thought is 
exacerbated by the fact that the primary evi- 
dence for his views is found in occasional letters 
written in a variety of specific contexts for the 
purpose of addressing particular problems and 
issues; they are historically contingent pastoral 
communications. Further, the basic seven-letter 
corpus can hardly be regarded as a representa- 
tive sample of Pauline. thought. Despite the diffi- 
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culties, many attempts have been made to 
understand the coherence of Paul’s thought and 
on that basis to identify the core or center of his 
thought. Some scholars have doubted whether 
Paul himself thought in terms of such a “core” 
or whether the evidence from seven occasional 
letters is adequate for such a task. Some of the 
more important suggestions for identifying the 
central message of Paul's thought include: (1) 
the gospel, (2) christology, (3) the death and res- 
urrection of Jesus, (4) the theme “in Christ” 
(participatory categories), (5) ecclesiology, (6) 
justification by faith (the traditional Lutheran 
view) and (7) anthropology (F. C. Baur; R. Bult- 
mann). It is evident, however, that many of these 
topics are closely related to others, so that the 
choice of a core for Pauline thought becomes a 
matter of nuance, It is clear, for example, that 
Paul's polemical doctrine of justification by faith 
is an aspect of his christology and that the topics 
of anthropology and ecclesiology are two ways 
of looking at individual Christians who at the 
same time hold membership in the people of 
God. 

Other scholars have proposed that it is more 
important to identify the structure of Paul's 
thought. Two of the most important proposals 
include: (1) salvation history, that is, God, who is 
the central actor in history, has had an ultimate 
salvific goal for humanity from the beginning, 
which originally centered on Israel and ulti- 
mately on all who believe in Christ, a structure 
particularly evident in Romans 9—11; and (2) 
apocalyptic eschatology. However, salvation his- 
tory and apocalyptic eschatology must not be 
considered antithetical, since the latter is simply 
a more specific and particular version of the 
former. Further, it is a matter of continuing de- 
bate whether these suggestions constitute the 
horizon or kernel of Paul's thought. 

5.3. Paul as a Visionary and Mystic, The au- 
thors of apocalypses, though they usually con- 
cealed their true identities behind pseudonyms, 
received divine revelations through visions and 
for that reason they’structured the apocalypses 
they wrote as narratives of the visions they had 
actually received or pretended to receive. There 
was a close relationship between Jewish merka- 
bak *mysticism (based on Ezek 1; see Heavenly 
Ascent) and apocalypticism (Gruenwald), 
though out-of-body visions were more common 
in the former and bodily ascensions to heaven 
more common in the latter. While there is no 


evidence that Paul himself wrote an apocalypse, 
he claims to have been the recipient of revela- 
tory visions or ecstatic experiences (Gal 1;11-17; 
1 Cor 9:1; 15:8; see Acts 9:1-9; 16:9; 18:9-10; 22:6- 
11, 17-21; 26:12-18; 2'7;23-24), In Galatians 1:12 
he speaks of his Damascus Road experience as 
an apokalypsis (“revelation”) from Jesus Christ, 
and in 2 Corinthians 12:1 he speaks of “visions 
and revelations [apokalypseis] of the Lord,” 
which are presumably descriptions of his own 
experience. It is likely that Paul is the man of 
whom he speaks, who experienced a journey to 
the third heaven, where he heard unspeakable 
things (2 Cor 12:1-10). 

5.4. Apocalyptic Scenarios, There are four rela- 
tively extensive apocalyptic scenarios in the 
Pauline letters, three of which center on the Pa- 
rousia of Jesus (1 Thess 4:13-18; 2 Thess 1:5-12; 
1 Cor 15-51-57), and the so-called “Pauline apoc- 
alypse,” which centers on the coming of the es- 
chatological antagonist (2 Thess 2:1-12). There 
are also a number of shorter scenarios which ap- 
pear to be formulaic in character and therefore 
of pre-Pauline or extra-Pauline origin (1 Thess 
1:9-10; 3:13; 5:23). 

5.5. Limited Dualism, The Pauline view of the 
sovereignty of God (Rom 9—11) makes it appar- 
ent that he shares the basic dualistic convictions 
of Jewish apocalypticism during the late Second 
Temple period. 

5.5.1. Temporal or Eschatological Dualism. In 
continuity with the temporal dualistic thought of 
Jewish apocalypticism, Paul also contrasted the 
present evil age with the coming age of salvation 
(Gal 1:4; Rom 8:18; 1 Cor 1:26; see Eph 5:16) 
and believed that he was living at the end of the 
ages (1 Cor 10:11), Yet Paul considerably modi- 
fied the sharp distinction usually made in apoca- 
lyptic thought between these two ages. Paul 
understood the death and resurrection of Jesus 
in the past as cosmic eschatological events that 
separated “this age” (Rom 12:2; 1 Cor 1:20; 2:6), 
or “this present evil age” (Gal 1:4), from “the age 
to come.” This present age is dominated by rul- 
ers, demonic powers who are doomed to pass 
away (1 Cor 2:6-7). 

Paul's belief in the resurrection of Jesus the 
Messiah convinced him that eschatological 
events had begun to take place within history 
and that the resurrection of Jesus was part of the 
traditional Jewish expectation of the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous (1-Cor 15:20-23), For Paul 
the present is a temporary period between the 
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death and resurrection of Christ and his return 
in glory in which those who believe in the gos- 
pel share in the salvific benefits of the age to 
come (Gal 1:4; 2 Cor 5:17), This temporary pe- 
riod is characterized by the eschatological gift of 
the Spirit of God, who is experienced as present 
within the Christian community in general as 
well as within particular believers who are mem- 
bers of the Christian community (Rom 8:9-11; 
1 Cor 6:19; 12:4-11; 1 Thess 4:8). While Paul did 
not explicitly use the phrase “the age to come” 
in 2 Corinthians 5:17 and Galatians 6:15, he 
uses the phrase “new creation,” a phrase with 
apocalyptic associations (Is 65:17; 66:22; Rev 
21:1). Though the final consummation still lay 
in the future, for Christians the new age was 
present because the Messiah had come. 

The basic salvation-history framework of 
Paul's thought incorporates within it the apoca- 
lyptic notion of the two successive ages. This is 
evident in Romans 5;12-21, where Paul schema- 
tizes history in terms of the two realms of Adam 
and Christ, which are both made part of present 
experience, Paul therefore made an “already’/ 
“not yet” distinction indicated by his use of the 
indicative and imperative in passages such as 
Galatians 5:25: “If we live [indicative] in the 
Spirit, let us also walk [imperative] in the Spirit.” 
While the flesh has been crucified with Christ 
(Gal 2:20; 3:24; 6:14; Rom 6:2, 6-7, 22; 8:15), the 
desires of the flesh still pose temptations for 
Christians (Gal 5:16-18; Rom 6:12-14; 8:5-8). The 
daily obedience of the Christian provides the 
continual and necessary authentication of the 
original act of believing in Christ until the fu- 
ture redemption of creation and the freedom of 
the children of God becomes a reality (Rom 
8;19-20), 

5.5.2. Spatial Dualism. Ancient Israelite cos- 
mology conceived of a cosmos in three levels: 
heaven, earth and Sheol. This same conception 
of the universe was transmitted to early Judaism, 
though the emphasis on the transcendence of 
God which characterized late Second ‘Temple 
Judaism presupposed a sharper distinction be- 
tween the heavenly world and the earthly world. 
This spatial dualism (heaven as the dwelling 
place of God and his angels; earth as the dwell- 
ing place of humanity) coincided with temporal 
or eschatological dualism in the sense that the 
kingdom of God, or the age to come, was a heay- 
enly reality which would eventually displace the 
earthly reality of the present evil age. For Paul, 
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“the things that are seen are transient, but the 
things that are not seen are eternal” (2 Cor 4:18; 
see Phil 3:20; 2 Cor 5:1-5), There are therefore 
three cosmic realms: heaven, earth and the re- 
gion below the earth (Phil 2:10), though the nor- 
mal focus is on the two primary cosmic realms: 
heaven and earth (] Cor 8:5; 15;47-50; see Col 
1:16, 20; Eph 1:10; 3:15). Heaven is where God 
and his angels dwell (Rom 1:18; 10:6; Gal 1:8; 
see Eph 6:9) and is the place where Christ is 
now seated at the right hand of God, a tradition 
based on the pre-Pauline Christian interpreta- 
tion of Psalm 110:1 (Rom 8:34; Gol 3:1), Heaven 
is the place from which Jesus will return in the 
near future as both savior and judge (1 Thess 
1;10; 4:16; Phil 3:20; see 2 Thess 1:7). 

5.5.3. Ethical Dualism. For Paul the two anti- 
thetical cosmic powers were God and Satan, who 
respectively represent the moral qualities of 
good and evil. God is the ultimate source of love 
(Rom 5:5; 8:39; 2 Cor 13:14). It is God who has 
expressed love toward humanity by sending his 
Son to die an atoning death for them (Rom 5:8). 
The influence of the Spirit of God, that is, God's 
active presence in the world, is reflected in such 
ethical virtues as love, patience, kindness and 
self-control (Gal 5:22-23), There is an essential 
similarity between the lists in 1QS 4:2-6, 9-11, in 
which the virtues encouraged by the spirit of 
truth are contrasted with the vices promoted by 
the spirit of error, and the lists in Galatians 5:16 
24, where vices are the products of the flesh, 
while virtues are the products of the Spirit. Satan 
is frequently mentioned as the supernatural op- 
ponent of God and Christians and as the source 
of evil in the world (Rom 16;20; 1 Cor 7:5; 2 Cor 
2:11; 11:14; 12:7; 1 Thess 2:18). 

5.5.4. Psychological or Microcosmic Dualism, As- 
suming that the structure of Paul's theology is in 
part the product of his adaptation of Jewish 
apocalypticism as the framework for under- 
standing the significance of the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus the Messiah, that same 
apocalyptic framework had a profound effect on 
the way in which he understood the effects of 
salvation on individual Christians, The basic 
structure of Jewish apocalypticism consisted of a 
temporal or eschatological dualism consisting of 
two ages, the present era (a period of oppression 
by the wicked), which will be succeeded by a 
blissful future era, While Jewish apocalypticism 
had a largely future-orientation, Paul's recogni- 
tion of the fact that Jesus was the Messiah who 
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was a figure of the past as well as the present 
and future, led him to introduce some signifi- 
cant modifications. The most significant modifi- 
cation is the softening of the distinction 
between this age and the age to come with his 
emphasis on the hidden presence of the age to 
come within the present age, 

Paul exhibits a tendency to conceptualize hu- 
man nature and existence as a microcosmic ver- 
sion of a Christianized form of apocalyptic 
eschatology. In other words, the apocalyptic 
structure of history was considered paradigmatic 
for understanding human nature. In effect the 
Christian person is situated at the center of his- 
tory in the sense that in him or her the opposing 
powers which dominate the cosmos are engaged 
in a struggle, Just as Paul's Christian form of 
apocalyptic thought is characterized by a histori- 
cal or eschatological dualism consisting in the 
juxtaposition of the old and new ages, so his 
view of human nature reflected a similarly ho- 
mologous dualistic structure. This is evident in 
2 Corinthians 5:17 (NRSV): “So if anyone is in 
Christ, there is a new creation: everything old 
has passed away; see, everything has become 
new!" Here Paul uses the basic apocalyptic ¢x- 
pectation of the renewal of creation (i,c,, the in- 
auguration of the age to come) following the 
destruction of the present evil age as a paradigm 
for the transformation experienced by the indi- 
vidual Christian who has moved from unbelief 
to belief. Thus the apocalyptic expectation of an 
impending cosmic change from the present evil 
age to the future age of salvation has become 
paradigmatic for the transformation of the indi- 
vidual believer. 

Since this apocalyptic transformation affects 
only those “in Christ,” the external world and its 
inhabitants remain under the sway of the old 
age. The new age is thus concealed in the old 
age. The phrase “new creation” refers to the re- 
newal or re-creation of heaven and earth follow- 
ing the destruction of the old cosmos (Is 65:17; 
66:22; 1 Enoch 91:16; 72:1; 2 Bar. 32:6; 44:12; 
49:3; 57:2; Bib, Ant, 3:10)2 Pet $:11-13; Rev 21:1). 
Bultmann's existentialist understanding of 
Pauline anthropological terms (Le., the human 
person as a free agent responsible for his or her 
own decisions), and E. Kasemann’s apocalyptic 
or cosmological understanding of Paul's anthro- 
pology (i.c,, the human person is a victim of su- 
pernatural cosmic forces) are not mutually 
exclusive categories. Paul also conceives of the 


struggle within each Christian as the conflict be- 
tween the Spirit and the flesh, as in Galatians 
5:16: “Walk in the Spirit and you will not fulfill 
the desires of the flesh.” 

5.6. Jesus the Messiah. One of the major obsta- 
cles impeding Jewish belicf in Jesus as the Mes- 
siah of Jewish expectation was the fact of the 
crucifixion (1 Cor 1:18-25; Gal 5:11; see Heb 
12:2), One of the unsolved problems in the in- 
vestigation of early Christianity is the reason 
why early Christians recognized the messianic 
status of Jesus despite the fact that he fulfilled 
none of the central functions which the Jewish 
people expected of the figure of the Daviclic 
Messiah, including his role as an eschatological 
high priest, a paradigmatic benevolent and all- 
powerful king, a judge and destroyer of the 
wicked, a deliverer of the people of God (Ps, 
Sol. 17; 4 Ezra 12; 2 Bar. 40). 

In the seven undisputed letters of Paul the 
term Christos, meaning “Anointed One,” 
“Christ” or “Messiah,” occurs 266 times, usually 
as a proper name for Jesus (c.g,, “Jesus Christ”), 
often with some residual titular quality (evident 
in the name “Christ Jesus),” and occasionally as 
a name for a specific Messiah, Jesus (Rom 9:5), 
but never as a general term for an eschatologi- 
cal deliverer within Judaism. In the seven core 
Pauline letters Christos is never used as a predi- 
cate (e.g., “Jesus is the Christ”), Christos is never 
given a definite article following the name 
“Jesus” (e.g., “Jesus the Christ"), and Christos is 
never accompanied by a noun in the genitive 
(c.g. “the Christ of God"), It is safe to conclude 
that the messianic status of Jesus was not a mat- 
ter of dispute or concern to Paul. Paul assumes 
but does not argue that Jesus is the Messiah. 

5.7. The Parousia and Judgment. The later OT 
prophets frequently referred to the day of the 
Lord as the.occasion when God would judge the 
world (Amos 5:18-20; Zeph 1:14-16; Joel 2:2). In 
Jewish apocalyptic literature the inauguration of 
the eschaton occurs with the coming of God or 
of an accredited agent of God, the Messiah, to 
bring both salvation and judgment. While Paul 
can speak of “the day of the Lord” (1 Thess 5:2) 
and God's role as eschatological judge (Rom 
3:6), the center of his eschatological hope has 
shifted from God to Christ, so that he can speak 
both of the impending day of the Lord (1 Thess . 
5:2) but claim that on that day God will judge the 
secrets of humans by Christ Jesus (Rom 2:16; see 
2 Tim 4:1). The Parousia is referred to by Paul 
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both as “the revelation [apokalypsis] of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Cor 1:6) and (on the analogy of 
the OT expression “the day of the Lord”) as “the 
day of Jesus Christ” (1 Cor 1:8; Phil 1;6; 3:12-21; 
Rom 14:7-12, 17-18; 2 Cor 5:10; 1 Thess 4:13-18; 
] Cor 15;20-28, 50-58). 

5.8. The Resurrection, For Paul the resurrec- 
lion of Jesus was not an isolated miraculous 
event but rather the first stage of the general res- 
urrection of the righteous dead (1 Cor 15:20-23). 
As an eschatological event, Paul expects that the 
resurrection of the righteous will occur when 
Christ returns (Phil 3:20; 1 Thess 4:13-18; 1 Cor 
15:51-53), Those who are raised from the dead 
will be transformed into a new mode of exist- 
ence (1 Cor 15:51-53; Phil 3:20-21). A similar ex- 
pectation occurs in Jewish apocalyptic literature 
(Dan 12:3; 7 Enoch 39:4-5; 62:15; 2 Enoch 65:10; 
2 Bar, 49:3), But the resurrection of Jesus, which 
guarantees (the resurrection of believers, is not 
simply a past event with future consequences. 
Nor is the death of Jesus simply a historical fact. 
For Christians, baptism represents a real identi- 
fication with Christ in both his death and resur- 
rection, signaling death to the old life and 
resurrection to the new (Rom 6:1-14; 8:10-11; 
see Col 3:1-3; Eph 2:1-10). 

5.9. The Eschatological Antagonist, The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the incarnation of Christ made 
it all but inevitable that a satanic counterpart to 
Christ would be incorporated into early Chris- 
tian apocalyptic expectation. In the Synoptic 
apocalypse the appearance of false messiahs 
and false prophets at the end of the age is pre- 
dicted (Mk 13:21-22; Mt 24:23-24), This figure is 
called the antichrist in Johannine literature 
(1 Jn 2:18, 22; 4:3; 2 Jn 7), In Revelation the two 
major antichrist traditions, the godless, tyranni- 
cal ruler and the false, seductive prophet, are 
kept separate. The evil ruler is called the Beast 
from the Sea (Rev 13:1-10; 16:13; 19:20), while 
the false prophet is called the Beast from the 
Land, or the False Prophet (Rev 13:11-18; 16:15; 
19:20), There is a single extended discussion of 
the coming of the eschatological antagonist in 
the Pauline letters (2 Thess 2;1-12), though 
strangely there are no allusions to this figure 
elsewhere in the Pauline letters. There Paul 
combines into a single figure the two major es- 
chatological antagonist traditions, that of the 
godless, tyrannical ruler and that of the false, se- 
ductive prophet, This person is called both the 
“man of lawlessness” and the “son of perdition" 
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(2 Thess 2:3; see Dan 11:36-87; Sib, Or, 5;33-34; 
Ase, Isa, 4:6; 2 Enoch [Rec. J] 29:4), who will in- 
stall himself in the temple of God, proclaim him- 
self to be God (2 Thess 2:4) and perform 
miracles to legitimate his claims (2 Thess 2:9; 
see Mk 13:22; Mt 24:24; Rev 13:13-14). This es- 
chatological antagonist has not yet appeared be- 
cause someone or something is restraining him 
or it (2 Thess 2:7), though there is no agreement 
regarding whether this restraining force is Sa- 
tan, the Roman Empire, the Roman emperor or 
perhaps some supernatural force. This eschato- 
logical antagonist will be slain by the Lord Jesus 
when he returns in judgment (2 Thess 2:8). 

5.10. The Problem of a Messianic 
Kingdom, The relevance of 1 Corinthians 15:20- 
28 to the early Jewish and early Christian view of 
a temporary intermediate messianic kingdom is 
disputed, though the general view is that there is 
no clean and convincing evidence that Paul, like 
the author of Revelation (Rev 20:1-6), expected a 
messianic interregnum. 

A. Schweitzer summarized Paul's apocalyptic 
beliefs in this way: (1) the sudden and unex- 
pected return of Jesus (1 Thess 5:1-4); (2) the 
resurrection of deceased believers and the 
transformation of living believers, all of whom 
meet the returning Jesus in mid-air (1 Thess 
4;16-17); (3) the messianic judgment presided 
over cither by Christ (2 Cor 5:10) or God (Rom 
14:10); (4) the inauguration of the messianic 
kingdom (not described by Paul, but hinted at in 
1 Cor 15:25; Gal 4:26); (5) the transformation of 
all nature from mortality to immortality during 
the messianic kingdom (Rom 8:19-22) and the 
struggle with angelic powers (Rom 16:20) until 
death itself is conquered (1 Cor 15;23-28); (6) 
the conclusion of the messianic kingdom (Paul 
does not mention its duration); (7) the general 
resurrection at the conclusion of the messianic 
kingdom (1 Cor 6:3); (8) the judgment upon all 
humanity and defeated angels. According to 
Schweitzer, Paul introduced two resurrections 
although Jewish eschatology before him knew 
only a single resurrection, either at the begin- 
ning or the end of the messianic kingdom, This 
modification was motivated by Paul's belief in 
the death and resurrection of Jesus the Messiah. 
The first resurrection enables believers who 
have died as well as living Christians to partici- 
pate in the messianic kingdom, all enjoying a 
resurrection mode of existence. 

Schweitzer's reconstruction of Pauline escha- 
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tology is subject to several criticisms, (1) There is 
no evidence in | Thessalonians 4:13-18 or 
1 Corinthians 15:20-28 that Paul expected an in- 
termediate messianic kingdom (Wilcke). (2) 
There is no evidence to indicate that Paul ex- 
pected a general resurrection of both the righ- 
teous and the wicked dead. 

There are a number of reasons for thinking 
that it is more probable that | Corinthians 15:20- 
28 indicates that the Parousia will shortly be fol- 
lowed by the resurrection and judgment, which 
together will usher in the final consummation of 
history (Davies 1970, 295-97): (1) For Paul the 
kingdom of God is an unending kingdom 
(1 Thess 2:12; Gal 5:21; 1 Cor 6:9-10; 15:50; see 
2 Thess 1:4-5; Col 4:11). (2) The only text which 
mentions the “kingdom of Christ” (Col 1:12-13) 
understands it as a present fact. (3) Paul con- 
nects the Parousia with the judgment of the 
workd {1 Cor 1:7-8; 2 Cor 1:14; Phil 1:6, 10; 2:16). 
It is probable that Paul has essentially histori- 
cized the apocalyptic conception of a temporary 
messianic kingdom in terms of a temporary pe- 
riod between the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Jesus and his Parousia. [D. E. Aune] 


6, Later New Testament Writings and 
Apocalypticism. 

In later NT writings the expectation of the Pa- 
rousia is enriched by anticipations of a renewed 
heaven and earth, including a renewed Jerusa- 
lem, 2 Peter 3:10-14 speaks of cosmic transfor- 
mation, wherein the “the day of the Lord will 
come like a thicf, and then the heavens will pass 
away with a loud noise, and the elements will be 
dissolved with fire, and the earth and the works 
that are upon it will be burned up” (2 Pet 3:10 
RSV). Hebrews 12:18-24 and 13:14 speak of a 
new Jerusalem, a theme envisioned in several 
scrolls from Qumran (eg, 10382, 2Q24, 
4554-555, 5015, 11018; see New Jerusalem 
Texts) and ultimately inspired by the visions of 
Ezekiel. This theme is treated in the NT in the 
greatest detail in Revelation 21—22, According 
to the seer; “Then I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth had passed away, and the sea was no 
more. And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband; and I 
heard a loud voice from the throne saying, ‘Be- 
hold, the dwelling of God is with men. He will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
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and God himself will be with them; he will wipe 
away every tear from their eyes, and death shall 
be no more, neither shall there be mourning 
nor crying nor pain any more, for the former 
things have passed away’" (Rev 21;1-4 Rsv). The 
description of this new Jerusalem, which em- 
phasizes the number twelve, blends together 
Jewish apocalyptic with Christian emphasis on 
Jesus, God's “lamb,” whose return is eagerly 
awaited. [C. A. Evans] 

See also APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM; APOCA- 
LYPSE. OF ZEPHANIAH; APOCALYPTIC LITERA- 
TURE; BARUCH, BOOKS OF; BELIAL, BELIAR, 
DEVIL, SATAN; DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL IN- 
TRODUCTION; ENOCH, BOOKS OF; ESCHATOLO- 
GIES OF LATE ANTIQUITY; ESDRAS, BOOKS OF; 
HEAVENLY ASCENT IN JEWISH AND PAGAN TRADI- 
TIONS; MESSIANISM; MYSTICISM; NEW JERUSALEM 
TEXTS; REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS; SIBYLLINE 
ORACLES; TESTAMENT OF MOSES; TESTAMENTS 
OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS; WAR SCROLL 
(11QM) AND RELATED TEXTS. 
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D, E. Aune, T, J, Geddert and C, A. Evans 


APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDE- 
PIGRAPHA 
The term Apocrypha is applied by Protestant 
Christians to the books included in the OT by 
the Roman Catholic, Coptic and Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches but which are not found in the 
Jewish or Protestant canon. The term Pseude- 
pigrapha refers to a much larger body of texts, 
most of which share the literary device of being 
written under the pseudonym of a great or an 
ancient figure in Israel's heritage (Roman Cath- 
olic and Orthodox writers usually refer to this 
body as Apocrypha). These collections preserve 
important voices that witness to the thought, *pi- 
ety and conversations within the Judaisms of the 
Second Temple period and that provide essen- 
tial background for the theology, cosmology, 
ethics, history and culture of the authors of the 
NT and shapers of the early church, many of 
whom knew, valued and drew upon the tradi- 
tions preserved in these texts, 

1, Definitions of Terms 

2, Contents and Leading Ideas 

5. Significance 


1. Definitions of Terms. 

1.1. Apocrypha. The word apocrypha (Gk “hid- 
den things”) was originally an honorable title 
for books containing a special, esoteric wisdom 
that was “too sacred or profound to be disclosed 
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to any save the initiated” (Charles). Some schol- 
ars locate the origin of this term in 4 Ezra 14:44- 
47 (= 2 Esdr 14:44-47; see Esdras, Books of), 
which speaks of “hidden books” containing di- 
vine wisdom for the “wise among the people” 
and which are distinct from the canonical col- 
lection that contains divine wisdom for the un- 
worthy and the wise alike (Rowley; Fritsch). In 
the wake of controversies in the early church 
and again in the aftermath of the Reformation, 
the term took on negative connotations, signify- 
ing books that were withheld on account of their 
“secondary or questionable” value (Charles) 
and that were potentially “false, spurious, or he- 
retical" (Charles; Rowley). 

The term is now used in Protestant circles to 
designate thirteen to eighteen texts included 
as part of the OT that include historical works 
(1 and 2 *Maccabees, | *Esdras), tales (*Tobit, 
*Judith, 3 Maccabees, an expanded Esther, 
additional tales about Daniel), wisdom litera- 
ture (*Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom of Ben 
*Sira), pseudepigraphical prophetic literature 
(*Baruch, Letter of Jeremiah), liturgical texts 
(*Prayer of Manasseh, Psalm 151, Prayer of Aza- 
riah and the Song of the Three Young Men; see 
Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah, Additions to), an 
*apocalypse (2 Esdras) and a philosophical en- 
comium (4 Maccabees), These books are found, 
with the exceptions of 4 Ezra and Prayer of Ma- 
nasseh, in numerous manuscripts of the *Septu- 
agint and were clearly prized by the early 
church and read as Scripture. Recent discoveries 
at Qumran show that such works were not only 
preserved among Christian circles—Ben Sira, 
Tobit and Letier of Jeremiah were all found 
among the *Dead Sea Scrolls, together with nu- 
merous pseudepigrapha (J Enoch [see Enoch, 
Books of], */ubilees and other pseudepigraphic 
works not previously known; Stone). 

The lack of consensus concerning what 
books belong in the Apocrypha bears witness to 
the variety in OT canon among Christian 
churches. All of these books are considered by 
some Christian communions as canonical. J, H. 
Charlesworth calls for a uniform and exclusive 
delineation of Apocrypha, following the lists of 
the majority of LXX manuscripts rather than the 
Vulgate. He would exclude 5 and 4 Maccabees, 
Prayer of Manassch and 2 Esdras (2 Esdras 3— 
14 = 4 Ezra) from the Apocrypha and.include 
them among the Pseudepigrapha, The more re- 
cent study Bibles (Mecks; Metzger and Murphy) 
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opt for a more inclusive collection of Apocrypha 
{all eighteen). In LXX manuscripts 3 and 4 Mac- 
cabees have in their favor a strong presence, 
commanding great respect in the Greek Ortho- 
dox church. C. A. Evans rightly notes that the 
line between Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha is 
not clearly drawn and is blurred even further as 
one considers the relationship between Jude 
and / Enoch and *Assumption of Moses (Evans 22 
Russell 1993). We may never arrive at the con- 
sensus for which Charlesworth calls. 

The books contained in the Apocrypha have 
had a spotted history of reception in the church, 
and not all cighteen (or thirteen) have fared 
equally well in that history (see Fritsch for a fuller 
discussion). Paul clearly knew and used Wisdom 
of Solomon, and echoes of Ben Sira appear in 
the sayings of Jesus. The apostolic fathers (Poly- 
carp, Clement, Pscudo-Barnabas) quote from or 
allude to Wisdom of Solomon, Tobit and Ben Sira 
as authoritative writings, and numerous allusions 
to other Apocrypha appear as well. Some leading 
figures in the church, like Jerome and Origen, 
recognized the difference between the collection 
of OT Scriptures used by the church and the He- 
brew canon, and Jerome especially calls for a 
practical distinction to be made between the “ca- 
nonical" texts and “ecclesiastical” texts, which are 
useful and edifying but not of the same order, 
Other figures, such as Clement of Alexandria 
and Augustine, embrace the larger collection as 
of uniform inspiration and value, 

Only the Protestant Reformation forced a de- 
cision. Martin Luther decisively separated the 
books or parts of books (c.g., the Additions to Es- 
ther and Daniel) that were not included in the 
Hebrew canon from his OT as “books which 
cannot be reckoned with the canonical books 
and yet are useful and good for reading” 
(quoted by Rowley). The rest of the Protestant 
Reformers followed his practice. The apocry- 
phal books continued to be printed and recom- 
mended as edifying material, but they were not 
to be used as a basis for doctrine or ethics apart 
from the canonical books. The Roman Catholic 
church responded at the Council of Trent (1546) 
by declaring these bogks (excluding 1 and 2 Es- 
dras, Prayer of Manasseh and 3 and 4 Macca- 
bees) to be fully canonical. 

The opinion of many Protestants concerning 
the Apocrypha has fallen considerably from 
Luther’s estimation. Emphasis on “Scripture 
alone” and the “sufficiency of Scripture,” fueled 
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by centurics of tension between Catholic and 
Protestant churches, has rendered the Apocry- 
pha more suspected than respected, and lack of 
acquaintance with the texts among most Protes- 
tants has reinforced this aversion. Nevertheless, 
the collection of texts included in the Apocry- 
pha merits careful attention not only on the 
basis of its testimony to the currents and de- 
velopments within Judaism during the inter- 
testamental period but also on the basis of the 
influence these texts exercised on the church 
during its formative centuries. 

1,2. Pseudepigrapha, The term pseudepigrapha 
(Gk, “things bearing a false ascription”) high- 
lights primarily a literary characteristic of many 
writings from the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman 
periods, that is, writing under the assumed name 
of a great figure from the distant past. The term 
does not in itself distinguish the body of texts to 
which it refers from canonical writings, as nu- 
merous scholars have maintamed that pseude- 
pigrapha are present within the canon (eg. 
Daniel, Song of Songs, Deutero-Isaiah, numer- 
ous psalms). Study of the larger phenomenon of 
pscudepigraphy among Jewish and Greco-Ro- 
man writings of the period might, however, help 
students assess the implications of canonical 
pseudepigraphy (Evans; see Pseudonymity and 
Pscudepigraphy). 

This term, like “apocrypha,” has acquired 
negative connotations, Charlesworth’s survey of 
several dictionary articles shows that in common 
parlance the term denotes “spurious works” that 
are “not considered canonical or inspired.” 
These dictionaries, Charlesworth correctly 
avers, perpetuate a misleading cquation of 
pseudepigraphy with illegitimacy. Moreover, he 
rightly asks for clarification concerning the 
question of canonicity and inspiration. A num- 
ber of these books are cited as authentic and au- 
thoritative texts, We must beware, thon, of at- 
taching modern value judgments on an ancient 
literary practice. 

The term is used by scholars to refer to the 
“rest of the ‘outside books” (Rowley) or to “liter- 
ature similar to the Apocrypha which is not in 
the Apocrypha” (Stone 1984), The turn of the 
twentieth century witnessed the publication of 
two important collections of pseudepigrapha 
(Kau-tzsch and Charles), although these were 
“reductional” collections of only a dozen or so 
texts (Charlesworth). Charlesworth and his team 
sought a broader delineation of this body of lit- 
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erature, including sixty-three texts that matched 
the general description proposed for the corpus. 
These texts (1) were almost exclusively Jewish or 
Christian; (2) were ofien attributed to ideal fig- 
ures in Israel's past; (3) customarily claimed to 
contain God's word or message; (4) built on nar- 
ratives or ideas in the OT, (5) were written be- 
tween 200 B.C, and A.D, 200 (or, if they were 
written later, appeared to preserve substantially 
earlier traditions). Charlesworth asserts that 
these criteria are meant to describe a collection, 
not present hard-and-fast criteria for what con- 
stitute Pseudepigrapha. 

Major bodies of texts are not grouped among 
the Pseudepigrapha (see Writing and Literature: 
Jewish), *Philo and *Josephus have left volumi- 
nous materials, but, as the authorial attestation 
is not pseudepigraphic, their works stand out- 
side of this category. The *Dead Sea Scrolls con- 
tain many pscudepigraphic texts, but, since the 
“channel of transmission" (Stone) is so well de- 
fined, these are treated as a separate corpus. Fi- 
nally, there are the targums (see Rabbinic Liter- 
ature: Targumim) and other rewritings of bibli- 
cal texts (see Rewritten Bible) that share much in 
common with books like /ubilees but are not in- 
cluded in the Pseudepigrapha. 

The phenomenon of pseudepigraphy is com- 
plex. R. H. Charles sought the origin of the prac- 
tice in the rise of a monolithic Jewish orthodoxy 
based on a closed canon of Law and Prophets, 
which would not permit authors to claim inspi- 
ration in their own name. The image of a nor- 
mative Judaism before A.D, 70 has largely been 
refuted. Perhaps more useful is §, Cohen's sug- 
gestion that Jews in the Second Temple period 
perecived themselves as living in a postclassical 
age: this awareness led authors to connect their 
work with some figure from the classical (preex- 
ilic or exilic) period. In the case of apocalypses; 
the phenomenon may be even more complex, 
with authors identifying, in some ecstatic experi- 
ence, with the figure of the past and giving new 
voice to the ancient worthy. ‘The choice of 
pseudonym may indicate a conscious attempt to 
link one’s own work with the “received tradition 
of teaching” related to that name (Stone). Evans 
echoes this view with approval, extending it into 
the period after the apostolic age, during which 
authority was mediated only through the classi- 
cal figures of the church's first generation and 
pseudepigraphy again became a common phe- 
nomenon. 
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Scholars have noted the limitations of both 
terms. First, apocrypha and pseudepigrapha are not 
equal terms, One derives from canonical de- 
bates and usage; the other from a peculiar liter- 
ary characteristic. Apocrypha is an especially 
problematic term for the historical study of 
these documents, since decisions about canon 
are much later than the period in which the 
texts were produced and often come only centu- 
ries after a document has been in use and exer- 
cising an important influence (cf, Charlesworth; 
Nickelsburg). By using pseudepigrapha to refer to 
a body of texts outside the Protestant canon and 
the Apocrypha, we obscure the pseudepigraphic 
nature of many texts within these bodies of liter- 
ature (Nickelsburg; Russell), C. T. Fritsch adds 
rightly that some pscudepigrapha are anony- 
mous rather than pscudonymous (c.g, 5 and 
4 Macc), and that, even where the label is cor- 
rect, it “unduly emphasizes a feature of minor 
importance.” 

Problems with both terms lead many scholars 
to treat Jewish literature not by these often 
value-laden or anachronistic categories but by 
genre, geographic derivation or period (New- 
some, Nickelsburg, Schtirer, Kraft and Nickels- 
burg, Stone), Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
appear side by side under the categories of wis- 
dom literature, historical writings, liturgical 
pieces, and the like, Fritsch and Russell advocate 
using the term apocrypha to cover all Protestant 
noncanonical texts, following the usage of the 
modern synagogue (“exterior books”), although 
this suggestion, too, betrays a certain canonical 
bias. 

Despite these difficulties, there is some value 
in retaining the terms (Charlesworth). The con- 
sideration of the Apocrypha as a collection 
bears witness to the carly church's selection of 
certain Jewish writings that, although they did 
not belong to the Hebrew canon, were never- 
theless held to be of special value and inspira- 
tion and exercised an important influence on 
the church from its inception, As long as one 
recognizes that these categorics could remain 
somewhat fluid (witnessed by Jude's use of / Enoch 
and As. Mos. and the inclusion of 3 and 4 Macc 
in many LXX codices), the terms remain valu- 
able as a prioritizing of the vast wealth of Jewish 
literature that has come down to us. 


2. Contents and Leading Ideas. 
Although there is significant overlap between 
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the two collections, this article will survey them 
separately for the sake of clarity and definition. 

2.1, Apocrypha. The two historical books, 
1 and 2 Maccabees, provide essential informa- 
tion about a series of events that shaped Jewish 
consciousness during the later Second Temple 
period. The forced *hellenization program of 
the high *priests Jason and Menelaus (175-164 
B.C.), the rise of the *Hasmonean family as the 
saviors of Israel and the combining of the high 
priesthood and kingship under that one dynasty 
had long-lasting ramifications for the period. 
The ethos of the later Zealot movement (see Rev- 
olutionary Movements), the notion of a military 
messiah (see Messianism) and the aversion to- 
ward lowering the boundaries between Jew and 
Gentile (¢.g., Jewish resistance to Paul's mission) 
all have strong roots in this period, It was also 
during this period that the major sects within Ju- 
daism took shape—frequently in_ reaction 
against (¢.g., Qumran *Essenes, *Pharisees) or 
in support of (*Sadducees) the Hasmonean ad- 
ministration of the *temple, Second Maccabees 
also provides an important carly witness to the 
belief in the *resurrection of the righteous and 
to a growing angelology. 

The Wisdom of Ben *Sira, written in *Jerusa- 
lem in about 180 B.C., supports commitment to 
Torah as the only path to honor and as the way 
of true wisdom. It contains instruction on a wide 
array of topics, but its teachings on *prayer, for- 
giveness, almsgiving and the right use of wealth 
have left an indelible impression on later Jewish 
ethical instructions and on the early church. 
*Wisdom of Solomon, a product of Egyptian Ju- 
daism from the turn of the era, also promotes 
the Jewish way of life, emphasizing the eternal 
importance of God's verdict on one's life, the re- 
wards and nature of wisdom and the actions of 
God on behalf of God's people, Israel. The au- 
thor takes the personification of Wisdom to its 
highest level, and this became very influential 
for the early church's reflection on the divinity 
and preexistence of Jesus. Wisdom of Solomon 
helps Jews remain dedicated to Torah also 
through a*demonstration of the folly of Gentile 
religion, much of which. is paralleled in Paul's 
attacks on Gentile depravity and on idolatry. 
Here we might mention also the Letter of Jere- 
miah, which reinforces Jews' conviction that 
idols are nothing and that Gentiles are alienated 
from true religion (see Daniel, Esther and Jere- 
miah, Additions to). . 


Although it is not properly a wisdom book, 
4 *Maccabees also promotes adherence to Juda- 
ism, assuring Jewish readers through a philo- 
sophical demonstration that strict obedience to 
Torah trains one in all the cardinal virtues so 
highly prized and regarded by the Greco-Ro- 
man culture (see Vice and Virtue Lists), Indeed, 
Jews trained by Torah surpass all others in the 
exercise of virtue, as the courage and endurance 
of the martyrs of the hellenization crisis (the 
subjects of the author's praise) show (see Helle- 
nism). Particularly those commandments that 
separate Jews from people of other races—those 
laws that frequently occasion the contempt of 
non-Jews—are shown to lead to virtue and 
honor, 

The Apocrypha also contains numerous edi- 
fying tales that provide useful windows into the 
*piety of the period, Hebrew Esther was ex- 
panded to bring direct references to God and 
expressions of piety (prayer, dietary *purity) into 
the story (see Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah, Addi- 
tions to). *Tobit, a story from the Diaspora and 
perhaps the oldest book in the Apocrypha, tells 
a tale of God's providence, the activity of angels 
and *demons, the efficacy of prayer, and exor- 
cism. The story promotes almsgiving and acts of 
charity within the Jewish community, as well as 
the value of kinship and endogamy (see Family 
and Houschold), *Judith, possibly a Palestinian 
work from the Maccabean period, tells of a her- 
oine who used her charm to tap and kill a Gen- 
tile oppressor. The story affirms the importance 
of prayer, dietary purity, the virtue of chastity 
and God's care for God's people in times of ad- 
versity. 

Third *Maccabees may also be classified as 
an edifying legend that provides a saga for *Di- 
aspora Judaism that parallels the story of 2 Mac- 
cabees. It affirms God's special care and 
closeness to Jews living in the Diaspora and sep- 
arated from the Promised Land, and it attests to 
the tensions between faithful Jews, apostate Jews 
and the dominant Gentile culture. First *Esdras 
may be counted among this group, although it is 
more a rewriting of biblical books (2 Chron 
35;1—36;23; Ezra; Neh 7:38—8:12). The only 
original portion of this book is a courtly tale 
about the wisdom of Zerubbabel (1 Esdr 3:1— 
5:6). Two tales featuring the hero Daniel (origi- 
nally independent tales) appear in the ex- 
panded, Greck version of that book (see Daniel, 
Esther and Jeremiah, Additions to). The first, Su- 
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sanna, like 1 Esdras 3:1—5;6, celebrates the wis- 
dom of a Jewish leader. The second, Bel and the 
Dragon, demonstrates the folly of idolatry in 
Daniel's undermining of the credibility of an im- 
age of Bel and a living serpent as gods, 

A number of liturgical texts are included 
among the Apocrypha. Psalm 151 recalls God's 
choice of David and David's triumph over the 
Philistine giant—surely a potent image for the 
place of Israel among the giant Gentile king- 
doms that held sway over Israe] throughout this 
period save for the time of the Hasmonean dy- 
nasty. Jewish poets were watchful for points in 
the biblical story that called for a prayer or a 
psalm but did not record them, Two additions to 
Danicl and the *Prayer of Manasseh supply 
what the narratives lack: a prayer of repentance 
and call for help in the fiery furnace (Prayer of 
Azariah), a psalm of deliverance (Song of the 
Three Young Men) and another penitential 
prayer (Prayer of Manasseh) that affirms that no 
sinner is beyond God's mercy and power to for- 
five. Although essentially a pseudepigraphic 
prophetic book, *Baruch also contains much li- 
turgical material. The opening chapters (Bar 
1;:1—3:8) present penitential prayers affirming 
God's justice in bringing upon Israel and Judah 
the curses of Deuteronomy but also open the 
door to the hope of return as God is remem- 
bered and obeyed afresh in the land of exile, 
There follows a wisdom psalm, identifying wis- 
dom wholly and exclusively with the Torah of 
Moses in a manner reminiscent of Ben Sira (Bar 
3:9-—4:4). The final sections take on a more pro- 
phetic cast, introducing oracles promising the 
gathering of the Diaspora Jews, the judgment of 
the cities that oppressed the Jews and the exalta- 
tion of Zion, 

Finally, the collection includes an apoca- 
lypse, 2 Esdras (or 4 Ezra), The author writes in 
response to the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 
70, and even more directly in response to God's 
slowness in punishing Rome, the instrument of 
destruction, In its negation of hope for this age, 
its hope for reward in the age to come, its vi- 
sions of the many-headed eagle and the man 
from the sea, this text provides an important 
window into Jewish apocalypticism that offers 
instructive parallels for NT apocalyptic material. 

Throughout this corpus, one notices the 
prominence of the covenant theology of Deuter- 
onomy—the conviction, rooted in the blessings 
and curses of Deuteronomy 28—32, that the na- 
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tion and the individuals who follow Torah will 
be rewarded, and the nation or individual who 
departs from Torah will be punished. During 
this tumultuous period, this view was frequently 
altered to seek that reward or punishment in the 
*afterlife (whether by resurrection, as in 2 Macc, 
or in the immortality of the soul, as in Wis), but it 
was never abandoned. Much of the literature is 
vitally concerned with God's care for God's peo- 
ple, what it means to live as a faithful and obedi- 
ent people and how to respond to the pressures 
that threaten that loyalty. 

2.2. Pseudepigrapha. Among the Pseude- 
pigtapha are found samples of a wide variety of 
genres: apocalypses, testaments, expansions of 
biblical narratives, wisdom literature, philosoph- 
ical literature, liturgical texts, historical works, 
poetry and drama all have their representatives. 

Many of the Pseudepigrapha fall into the 
genre of apocalypse. Of these the most im- 
portant and accessible may be J *Enoch and 
2 *Baruch. The oldest strata of J Enoch, which is 
a composite work, may date from the third cen- 
tury B.C, This work presents a journey to the 
places prepared for the punishment of the 
wicked and reward of the righteous, an ad- 
vanced angelology based on the story of the 
“Watchers” (cf. Gen 6;1-4; see Angels of the Na- 
tions) and a scheme of history placing the recip- 
ients near the time of God's breaking into the 
fabric of history to execute judgment The Simil- 
itudes (1 Enoch 37—71), composed perhaps dur- 
ing the first century A.D., bear witness to 
developments of the figure of the Son of Man 
and thus provide relevant material for the study 
of that title in the Gospels. The work as a whole 
left its mark on Jude (which quotes J Enoch 1:9) 
and especially Revelation. Like 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch 
is an apocalyptic response to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, It also counsels renewed commit- 
ment fo Torah as the path to God’s vindication 
of the chastised nation, assuring readers of the 
nearness of God's deliverance and the certainty 
of the chastisement of Rome. Other apocalypses 
of note include 2 Enoch, the *Sibylline Oracles, 
the Apocryphon of Ezekiel, the “Apocalypse of Abra- 
ham and the *Treatise of Shem. 

Closely related to apocalypses are the texts 
that fall within the genre of testament. These 
are typically deathbed speeches by great figures 
of Israel's past, and they present a narrative re- 
view of the figure's life (often as a model for 
virtuous living), ethical exhortations and fre- 
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quently eschatological predictions, closing with 
the death and burial of the hero. The most im- 
portant of these are the *Tastaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, which preserve important examples 
of developments in angelology, demonology, 
the priestly and regal functions of the Messiah 
and ethics. The *Tistament of Job highlights once 
again the folly of idolatry but also provides im- 
portant material for the development of the fig- 
ure of Satan (see Belial). The "Testament of Moses, 
essentially an expansion of Deuteronomy 31— 
34, altests to the regard shown *Moses as 
prophet, mediator and perpetual intercessor, 
thus providing useful background for NT reflec- 
tions on Moses. The stance of nonviolent resis- 
tance advocated by this book stands in stark 
contrast to more militaristic ideologies of the pe- 
riod, and the idea of a day of repentance that 
precedes the coming of God's kingdom parallels 
Jesus’ summons to repentance as a preparation 
for God's coming (cf. Mk 1:14-15). 

Of the expansions of biblical narratives, the 
most important are */ubilees and Martyrdom of 
Isaiah (see Ascension of Isaiah), Dating from the 
late second century B.C., /ubilees rewrites the sto- 
ries of Genesis and Exodus and is of great value 
for its witness to the development of a theology 
of Torah, The law revealed to Moses is pre- 
sented as an eternal law, written on heavenly 
tablets and obeyed even by archangels. The pa- 
triarchal narratives are retold to emphasize their 
obedience to the Torah, particularly ritual and 
liturgical observances, The book also reinforces 
strong boundaries between Jew and Gentile (es- 
pecially Idumeans) and locates the origin of evil 
in the activity of Satan and his angels rather 
than in Adam's weakness. The author looks for- 
ward to an imminent renewal of obedience to 
Torah that will result in a return to primeval lon- 
gevity. Martyrdom of Isaiah tells of the apostasy of 
Manasseh and the arrest and execution of Isa- 
jah (he was sawn in two; cf, Heb 11:37) at the in- 
stigation of a false prophet, Belkira, a demon 
working to lead Jerusalem astray. In its present 
form, the Martyrdom has been thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, presenting Isaiah as an explicit witness 
to Jesus and the histqry of the early church 
(Mart. Isa. 3:13-31). 

Within this category we might also consider 
the *Letter of Aristeas, written in Greek near the 
end of the second century B.C. This work is not 
directly based on a biblical narrative or charac- 
ter but is more of an edifying tale in défense of 
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the *Septuagint, the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and the rational character 
of a life lived according to Torah. It tells of the 
wisdom of the Jewish scholars who translated 
the Torah into Greek and the compatibility of 
obedience to Torah with the best traditions of 
Greek ethical philosophy, and it upholds the 
reliability of the LXX. Other notable expan- 
sions of biblical narratives include */oseph and 
Asenath, *Life of Adam and Eve and the Liber An- 
tiquitatum Biblicarum, otherwise known 4s 
*Pseudo-Philo. 

Among the Pseudepigrapha are also found 
“liturgical texts, The collection of the eighteen 
*Psalms of Solomon reflects upon the corruption 
of the Hasmonean house in its final decades, 
the intervention of Pompey the Great (who be- 
sieged Jerusalem at the request of a claimant for 
the Hasmoncan throne and entered the holy 
place of the temple) and the death of Pompey in 
Egypt. All these events are seen as demonstrat- 
ing the principle of Deuteronomy that departure 
from the law brings punishment, but also that 
the Gentile instrument of punishment will not 
go free, The psalms speak of God’s generous 
provision for all creation, promote the way of 
life of the righteous person, critique hypocrisy 
and pride, affirm the value of God's correction 
and depict the advent of the messianic age un- 
der the leadership of a Son of David, the Lord 
Messiah. Of special interest also are the Helle- 
nistic Synagogal Prayers, which show the blend- 
ing of Jewish and Christian picty in the early 
church and which, stripped of their Christian 
additions, provide a unique view into the piety 
of the synagogue. Among these poetical texts 
may also be found several additional psalms of 
David and the *Odes of Solomon, a Christian col- 
lection with close affinities to the Fourth Gospel, 

A number of wisdom texts, often showing the 
degree to which Jews could adapt and use Greek 
philosophy, maxims and ethics, are also in- 
cluded in the collection, as well as literary works 
(poetry and drama), which again frequently 
show conscious imitation of Greek forms. Fi- 
nally, the collection includes fragments of histo- 
rians, which probe the early history of the Jews 
in a manner reminiscent of *Josephus’s Antiqui- 
ties (see Jewish Literature; Historians and Poets). 
3, Significance, : 

The period between the Testaments is not a si- 
lent age. The texts contained in the Apocrypha 
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and Pseudepigrapha introduce the modern 
reader to many important and influential voices 
from the Hellenistic and Roman periods (see 
Jewish History: Greek Period; Jewish History: 
Roman Period). Without these texts our picture 
of the Judaism within which the church was 
born would be most incomplete, These voices 
demonstrate the diversity within Judaism during 
the Second Temple period, a view that has re- 
placed early twentieth-century views about a 
“normative” (legalistic) Judaism before A.p. 70 
(Charlesworth vs. Charles). It was a dynamic pe- 
riod of “ferment” within Judaism (Russell 1993), 
of wrestling with Jewish identity and covenant 
loyalty amid great social pressures and political 
upheavals. 

The stucly of these texts leads to a deeper un- 
derstanding of the Judaism and range of Jewish 
traditions that shape the proclamation of Jesus 
and the early church, and this is not the Judaism 
of the Hebrew Scriptures alone. The intertesta- 
mental voices highlight parts of the OT tradition 
that remained especially important but also at- 
test to new developments, emphases and lines of 
interpretation that were not orginal to, but 
rather were assumed by, the early church. The 
cosmology, angelology, eschatology, christology 
and ethics of the early church owe much to the 
developments of this vibrant period. Some of 
these texts shed light on the ideology of those 
who opposed the Jesus movement or the 
Pauline mission, Many others were the conver- 
sation partners of founding figures within the 
church, and our full appreciation of the work of 
the latter depends on our acquaintance with the 
former. 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS; JEWISH LITERATURE: HISTORIANS AND 
POETS; PSEUDONYMITY AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHY; 
RABBINIC LITERATURE; REWRITTEN BIBLE _ IN 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUMRAN. 
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APOCRYPHA OF MOSES (1029, 

40374-377, » 40408) 
ci the la cond Temple period many 
writings were composed that claimed Mosaic au- 
thorship: *Jubilees, the * Temple Scroll, the Words 
of Moses and several fragmentary texts, Except 
for Jubilees, all of these writings are known only 
from the *Dead Sea Scrolls, though they do not 
appear to be compositions of the *Qumran sec- 
tarian community. While these texts contain 
narrative, admonitions and prayers, they also of 
ten invoke the authority of Moses in support of 
halakic or other religious practices the author of 
the apocryphon wishes to establish. 

1, Prophets and High Priests (1Q29, 40875, 

376, 4Q408) 
2. The Figure of Moses (4Q374, 377) 
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1. Prophets and High Priests (1929, 4Q375, 
376, 4Q408). 

Originally entitled “Three Tongues of Fire,” 
1Q29 was published in 1955. As the Cave 4 mate- 
nals became available, overlapping text between 
1029 and 40376, and the similar context and 
genre of 40375, suggested a broader work 
which appears to be a reworking of sections of 
the Pentateuch, The publication of 40408 (orig- 
inally Sapiential Work) has also revealed com- 
mon text with 1029 and 40376. This compo- 
sition uses the Tetragrammaton when referring 
to God, a fact that some researchers have con- 
cluded resists the categorization of the composi- 
tion as a Qumran sectarian work. However, 
sectarian language (c.g, “Prince of the congre- 
gation,” 403876 frag. | iii 1) present in the text 
suggests otherwise. The oldest manuscript 
(4Q376) was copied in about 50 B.c. 

Fragment | of 4Q375 rehearses the test of a 
prophet found in Deuteronomy 13:1-5. Follow- 
ing this passage, the Qumran text poses a ques- 
lion not found in the biblical discussion: what if 
the tribe to which the prophet belongs comes 
forth and claims, “He must not be executed, for 
he is a righteous man, he is a [trus}tworthy 
prophet” (4Q3875 frag. 1 i 6-7)? In answer, the 
prophet is taken before the anointed high 
priest, who conducts a ritual similar to that per- 
formed on the Day of Atonement. The text spec- 
ifies that the high priest is to consult laws 
contained in the ark and to return to the assem- 
bly, presumably to announce his judgment. 

The role of the high priest in an oracular de- 
cision is described in 1029 and 4Q376. The ora- 
cle is given by means of the Urim and 
Thummim, which, according to this text, were 
attached to the high priest's breastplate and re- 
ferred to as “the left-hand stone” and “the 
right-hand stone.” The shining of one or the 
other stone indicated the will of God. Although 
the text is badly damaged, one section appears 
to concern the authentication of a prophet, an- 
other a decision about military strategy. *Jose- 
phus (Josephus Ant. 3.8.9 §§214-18) gives a 
similar account of the oracular shining of the 
stones on the high priest's shoulders. 

This description of the Urim and Thummim 
is also supported by a reading of Exodus 28;30, 
which is preserved in the LXX. English transla- 
tions, following a contrasting exegetical tradi- 
tion, read, “You shall put the Urim and the 
Thummim in [Heb, @] the breastplate of judg- 
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ment.” This interpretation supports the picture 
of sacred dice—perhaps jewels or stones—that 
were examined to give a positive or negative an- 
swer to the question posed by the priest. The 
LXX understood the Hebrew to mean that the 
Urim and Thummim were placed on (Greek ef) 
the breastplate. In addition to 1029 and 40376, 
this interpretation is also echoed by 4Q164 
(pesher Isaiah“) in its commentary on Isaiah 
S4:12a: “YT shall make all your pinnacles as rubies.’ 


This refers to the twelve [priests . . .] who make 
the Urim and the Thummim shine in judgment 
(.«3” 


It is possible that these four documents, 
along with the Words of Moses (1Q22), are all cop- 
ies of the same composition. All share a similar 
pseudo-Deuteronomistic style, with Moses 
speaking in the first person, and 1Q29, 40375 
and 4Q376 share a common interest in the high 
priest as medium of God’s will in situations of 
uncertainty and conflict, in particular the au- 
thentication of prophets, Part of the ultimate 
purpose of the composition may have been to 
identify the eschatological prophet. In 4Q376, 
the fragmentary column following the test of the 
prophet begins: “And if the Prince of the whole 
congregation is in the camp or iff ...].” “Prince 
of the congregation” is an acknowledged messi- 
anic appellation in the Qumran corpus (CD 
7:20, LOSb 5:20; 40285 frag. 7 4). Perhaps the 
Apocryphon is more accurately an eschatological 
work and the recognition of the prophet is the 
key to recognizing the end of the age (]QS 
9:10-11), Lf this is so, discussions of Deuteron- 
omy 18;15-22 and 34;10 likely followed the sur- 
viving portions, 


2. The Figure of Moses (4Q374, 377). 

‘Two other fragmentary compositions refer to 
Moses but have a rather different style. In 
4Q374 thé speaker recalls the deliverance from 
Egypt. Moses’ role is described as like “God” to 
the leaders of the Egyptians and “mediator” for 
the Israelites. The references to Moses appear 
to be in the third person, but it is not clear who 
the speaker is, Similarly in 4Q377 a speaker ex- 
horts the Israelites to obey the commandments 
“spoken by Moses,” through whose mouth God 
would speak “as though he were an angel.” Both 
of these texts glorify the figure of Moses, but 
they do not appear to present direct speech by 
Moses, as do the texts discussed above. Their 
narrative settings are not clear, but if they are 
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recollections of Moses after his death, then they 
might be part of a rewritten and expanded ver- 
sion of the book of Joshua (see Apocryphon of 
Joshua). 

See also APOCRYPHON OF JOSEPH (40371-372, 
539); APOCRYPHON OF JOSHUA (4Q378-379); TEs- 
TAMENT OF MOSES; WORDS OF MOSES (1Q22). 
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APOCRYPHAL ACTS AND EPISTLES 
The group of NT *apocrypha is not a fixed cor- 
pus, but the books included in it differ among 
scholars (see Apocryphal Gospels; for the apoca- 
lyptic and prophetic texts, see DLNTD, Apocry- 
phal and Pseudepigraphical Writings). The texts 
are now readily accessible in modern editions 
(Elliott, Schneemelcher). The present article of- 
fers a definition of its own. The discussion will 
then naturally inelude the relationship of these 
books to the nascent NT. It will become evident 
that the apocryphal books are far from homoge- 
ncous a8 a group. 

1. Definition 

2. Motives for Writing 

5. Epistles 

4. Acts 


1. Definition. 

The large number of early Christian writings 
has never been satisfactorily divided into catego- 
ries, Even the well-known term “apostolic fa- 
thers” is not without its problems. The label 
apocryphal, however, suggests some intended re- 
lationship to books of the NT. The presence of 
this relationship should decide the inclusion or 
exclusion of a book. The connection can ex- 
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press itself in the fact that a book in the category 


of NT apocrypha covers ground also covered in 
a NT document, in its ascription to an apostle or 
another important biblical character and/or in 
the imitation of one of the genres that are repre- 
sented in the NT, namely, Gospel, acts, epistle 
and apocalypse, At the time of the origin of most 
apocrypha, the NT was not yet a fixed entity (see 
Canonical Formation of the New Testament). 

Because texts like the epistles of Ignatius and 
The Shepherd of Hermas lack this conscious an- 
choring to one or more books of the NT, they 
are not to be included among the apocrypha. 
The same holds for the epistle ascribed to Barn- 
abas, because it is a kind of tract that does not 
include his name and was only later ascribed to 
him (see Apostolic Fathers), 

It is also disputed whether relevant texts from 
the library of Nag Hammadi, found in 1947 (see 
Gnosticism), should be included among the NT 
apocrypha (Schneemelcher does so, Elliott does 
not), In view of the great diversity of outlooks 
among the books and tracts that make up this 
collection, there is no compelling reason to 
keep them separate from other early Christian 
literature (see 3.6 and 4.8 below). 

Among the NT apocrypha that fall within 
the genres of epistles and acts, not a single text 
seriously claims an origin before 125 A.D.; in this 
respect the situation here differs from that with 
the apocryphal Gospels. This means thal the 
texts discussed below were not in existence 
when the NT documents were written. Rather 
the apocrypha reflect the reception of the books 
that were later canonized. As such, they can 
help the interpreter understand the world into 
which the canonical writings were launched and 
the way in which they were used or sometimes 
not used, The apocryphal acts largely reflect 
popular forms of Christianity and are valuable 
sources for students of the early church. 

With the exception of the Ejstle to the Laodic- 
eans, the Western church never even considered 
the inclusion of these writings into the canon, 
Their textual history therefore stands apart from 
that of the NT, and many of them, especially the 
acts, have suffered badly in transmission. 


2. Motives for Writing. 

The texts under consideration differ so much 
that a general reason for their writing cannot be 
given. As they are nearly all anonymous or 
*pseudonymous, only the texts themselves can 
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give us a clue, Because by definition we include 
only pscudonymous epistles among the apocry- 
pha, all examples of this genre involve a kind of 
pious fraud. Some authors of apocrypha wanted 
to supplement an existing text (the Acts of Peter 
and Acts of Paul supplement Acts of the Apostles) 
or to replace lost information (the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans). In other cases a doctrinal bias (Acts 
of John and Acts of Thomas) is clearly visible. 
Many later acts largely satisfy the curiosity of the 
believers concerning the fate of those apostles 
not dealt with in the canonical Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 


3, Epistles. 

The apocryphal epistles have little in common. 
In general they were written by one hand and 
transmitted without much later alteration, The 
number of apocryphal epistles is limited be- 
cause at an early stage the church had its canon 
of epistles closed; consequently, creative activity 
turned to the writing of acts. Modern scholar- 
ship so far pays little attention to these epistles, 

3.1. Epistles by Abgar and Christ. These two 
bricf letters have been preserved by the histo- 
rian Eusebius. Though it is old, nobody sen- 
ously believes that the correspondence is 
authentic. In it, King Abgar of Edessa in Syria 
asks Jesus to visit him in order to heal him, Jesus 
answers that after his departure one of his apos- 
tles will come to Abgar’s country. 

3.2. Third Corinthians. This alleged letter of 
Paul once belonged to the canon of the Arme- 
nian church. [t is preceded by a letter from 
Corinthian elders to Paul, to which 3 Corinthians 
claims to form the answer. Both brief letters ex- 
ist as parts of the Acts of Paul (see 4.4 below) and 
also independently, as in one of the Bodmer pa- 
pyri. Originally they were composed indepen- 
dently of the Ads of Paul. Their tendency is 
anti-Gnostic and forms a defense of the bodily 
resurrection of Christ (see Luttikhuizen in 
Bremmer 1996). 

3.3, Laodiceans, In Colossians 4:16 Paul states 
that he has written an epistle to the believers in 
Laodicea. This letter evidently disappeared very 
early; the present Epistle lo the Laodiceans intends 
to replace it. It is a brief pastiche of Pauline 
phrases that has been preserved only in Latin. 

3.4, Epistles of Paul and Seneca, This fictitious 
correspondence originated as an effort to make 
Christianity more acceptable to educated pa- 
gans, It consists of fourteen short-letters in 
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Latin, the last two of which were added afier the 
time of Jerome. 

3.5, Epistle of the Apostles. This second-century 
document has the form of an epistle, whereas its 
contents form a dialogue between Jesus and his 
disciples that deals mainly with future events. 
Some scholars prefer to classify this text as a 
kind of gospel. Unknown until 1895, it has 
mainly been preserved in Coptic and Ethiopic. 
The tendency is anti-Gnostic, 

3.6. Epistle of Peter to Philip (NHC VHI.2). 
This is a composite work, of which the letter 
forms only the brief first par. The main part 
contains several revelations of Christ to his 
apostles and a sermon by Peter, This text makes 
Jesus portray the *gnostic faith as the higher 
form of Christianity. The author makes ample 
but critical use of the NT Gospels and Acts. The 
date could be about A.D. 200 . 

3.7, Epistle of Titus. This relatively long letter 
is in bad Latin and forms a plea for ascetic life. 
Its unknown author often quotes the NT and 
the other apocrypha, which shows that the text 
is rather late, probably from fifth-century Spain. 


4. Acts. 

The five major apocryphal acts, those of Peter, 
Paul, Andrew, Thomas and John, have been 
transmitied as a corpus attributed to a certain 
Leucius. Modern research has established that 
Leucius was a fictive person, but with certain 
scholars he has been replaced by the no less fic- 
titious figures of female authors. Although the 
books in question pay relatively much attention 
to “women and to renunciation of *mamage 
and love, the case for fernale authorship is weak, 
The major acts mentioned above have as many 
differences as they have things in common, so 
that they must be studied individually. These 
five differ from the other acts mentioned below 
because they were the earliest to be written, The 
value of even the earliest apocryphal acts for our 
knowledge of the first century, however, nearly 
equals zero. Generically, these writings draw 
close to the ancient pagan novels, which deal 
mainly with love and travels. Except in the Acts of 
John, a lot of attention is paid to the martyrdom 
of the eponymous apostle. 

The production of books concerning apos- 
tles and the rewriting of carlier books of the 
kind continued into the Middle Ages, Some- 
times a critical eye was needed to distinguish the 
older texts from the dater versions. Nowadays 
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most later texts can be dated by their familiarity 
with contemporary developments such as doctri- 
nal reflection, meetings of councils and the es- 
tablishment of ecclesiastical offices, 

4.1, Acts of John. This is the earliest of the 
apocryphal acts, having been written in *Asia 
Minor not later than 150 A.p, The beginning 
and several episodes have been lost. Influence 
of Acts of the Apostles is visible in the imitation 
of its unique “we" form, which occurs at irregu- 
lar intervals in the Acts of John, without identifi- 
cation of the "T” and without change of nar- 
rative perspective, The text has a docetic Chris- 
tology, and it has been interpolated with a gnostic 
piece that forms an interpretation of the suffer- 
ing of Christ. This part of the text directly con- 
tradicts the words of the Fourth Gospel, The Acts 
of Jokn was known to the authors of the follow- 
ing three acts. 

4.2. Acts of Andrew, This is the worst pre- 
served of the five major acts, It is disputed 
whether its peculiar ideology is gnostic. In any 
case the text rejects marriage in a straightfor- 
ward manner. Its origin is probably second- 
century Asia Minor, At the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, Gregory of Tours wrote a kind of summary 
of this text from which he omitted all heretical 
elements, 

4.3, Acts of Peter. This book testifies to a sim- 
ple, popular form of Christianity, which is un- 
conscious of the fact that ideologically it falls far 
below the level of contemporary texts. Although 
the anonymous author knew the Roman regula 
fidei, in places where he was influenced by the 
Acts of John he turns quasi-Gnostic, The narrative 
focuses on a contest in *Rome between Peter 
and Simon Magus (cf. Acts 8). This Simon, as- 
sumed to have been a Gnostic, is also a main 
character in other early Christian writings, 

4.4. Acts of Paul. R. J, Bauckham has shown 
that this text was intended to report the events 
that took place after Acts 28, Large parts of the 
book have been lost. Important among the pre- 
served elements are the romantic story concern- 
ing Paul anc the pious virgin Thecla and Third 
Corinthians (see 3.2). The description of Paul’s 
appearance in the Thecla episode is based on a 
physiognomic reading of 2 Corinthians 10—13 
(see Béllok in Bremmer). Tertullian (De Bapt. 
17.5) refers to the Acts of Paul as a product of sec- 
ond-century Asia Minor. 

4.5, Acts of Thomas. This writing is the only 
one of the acts to have been written in Syriac 
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and also the only one that has been preserved 


as a whole. It includes a famous hymn that has 
been called the most beautiful piece of early 
Christian literature, the Hymn of the Pearl, It 
has Thomas travel to India and preach the ces- 
sation of marriage and procreation, Its tendency 
is ascetic and probably gnostic. 

4.6. Acts of Philip. A fourth- or filth-century 
text, these acts were influenced by the major five 
mentioned above. The tendency is encratic but 
not heretical. Of the fifteen separate and hetero- 
gencous acts of which it consisted, thirteen and a 
half have been preserved in the original Greek. 

4.7. Acts of Andrew and Matthias, Although by 
the time of Gregory of Tours (see 4.2 above) this 
text was part of the Acts of Andrew, it is much 
later, probably fifth century (contra D, R. Mac- 
Donald), It lacks the philosophic and gnosticiz- 
ing tendencies as well as the speeches and the 
theme of sexual abstinence that characterize the 
Acts of Andrew. 

4.8, Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles (NHC 
VLI). This brief Nag Hammadi text is not specif- 
ically gnostic and can be dated in the second or 
third century. It consists of three or four origi- 
nally separate episodes, some concentrating on 
Peter and some on the eleven apostles (the title 
is not original). Part of the text has Peter narrate 
in the first person. Jesus is called Lithargoel. 
Like the other tracts from Nag Hammadi, the 
present Coptic text is a translation of a Greek 
original, 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS; APOSTOLIC FATHERS; Ca- 
NONICAL FORMATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; 
GNOSTICISM, 
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APOCRYPHAL AND PSEUDEPI- 
GRAPHICAL SOURCES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
This study examines the possible NT usage of 
the OT *apocryphal and pseudepigraphal writ- 
ings. Attention will be restricted to the more sig- 
nificant allusions, 

1, The Apocrypha and the New Testament 

2. The Pseudepigrapha and the New Testa- 

ment 


1, The Apocrypha and the New Testament. 

The term “Old Testament Apocrypha” refers to a 
group of thirteen works (Epistle of Jeremiah, *To- 
bit, *Judith, *1 Eseras, Additions to Esther, Prayer 
of Azariah and the Song of the Three Young 
Men, Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, *Baruch, 
*Sirach, *Wisdom of Solomon, and | and 2 *Mac- 
cabees; see Danicl, Esther and Jeremiah, Addi- 
tions to) found in the Codex Vaticanus, Codex 
Sinaiticus and the Codex Alexandrinus. These 
writings, with the exception of 1 Esdras, are ac- 
cepted by Roman Catholics as canonical, while 
Protestants and Jews exclude these writings as be- 
longing to the Biblia Hebraica. ° 


Although the NT writings do not quote them 
directly, their influence permeates the NT. The 
following are among the more significant con- 
nections between the *Apocrypha and the NT- 

Belief in an “afterlife emerged during the in- 
tertestamental period and became a central te- 
net of the NT writings. The seeds of this belief 
occur in the Wisdom of Solomon and 2 Macca- 
bees and developed further in the *pseudepi- 
graphical writings of the *Psalms of Solomon and 
! Enoch (see Enoch, Books of), 

Belief in *angels and *demons also began to 
flourish in this intertestamental period. Apocry- 
phal writings such as Tobit, 2 Maccabees and the 
pseudepigraphical writings of J Enoch and other 
*apocalyptic writings show a growing reflection 
on the world of angels and of demons. 

NT parallels and allusions to the Apocrypha 
are also noteworthy. Scholars adopt different as- 
sessments in this regard, Some support a literary 
connection, while others see them coming from 
the common linguistic matrix of the society. 

In the Gospels and the apocryphal writings 
there are a few similarities between the teaching 
of Jesus and the book of Sirach, “Come to me, 
all you that are weary and are carrying heavy 
burdens, and [ will give you rest” (Mt 11;28-30, 
NRSV; compare with Sir 51:23, 26, 27). A further 
close parallel is Jesus’ parable of the rich fool 
who lays up treasure in his own achievements, 
then dies and Icaves his wealth behind (cf. Lk 
12:16-21 with Sir 11:18-19). Other similarities 
can be observed in Jesus’ saying: “When you are 
praying, do not heap up empty phrases as the 
Gentiles do; for they think that they will be 
heard because of their many words” (MU 6:7, 
NRSV; compare with Sir 7:14), 

The letters of Paul show a number of allu- 
sions to the book of Wisdom (cf Rom 1:20-22 
with Wis 13:1-8 and Rom 1:26, 29 with Wis 14:24- 
27). The line of thought is distinctive: hurnanity 
can come to an understanding of God by reflect- 
ing upon creation. However, humanity rejected 
this and replaced God with the worship of idols. 
Further allusions to the book of Wisdom can be 
seen in comparing Romans 9:20-22 with Wis- 
dom 12:12 and 12:20. Noteworthy in these texts 
is the thought of the impossibility of resisting 
God's power, (See Metzger 158-63, for a detailed 
comparison of these and the following texts.) 

The letter to the Ephesians also shows some 
allusions to the book of Wisdom: Ephesians 1:17 
and Wisdom 7:7 both speak about praying for a 
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spirit of wisdom and understanding. In Ephe- 
sians 6:13-17 and Wisdom 5:17-20 the imagery of 
the armor of God and the breastplate of righ- 
tcousness seems to call for a common source. 

Hebrews 11] appears to reflect the hymn in 
Sirach 44 honoring *Isracl’s founding fathers. 

The letter of James bears a number of close 
allusions to the vocabulary and thought of Sir- 
ach: “You must understand this, my beloved: let 
everyone be quick to listen, slow to speak, slow 
to anger” (Jas 1:19 NRSV). “Be quick to hear, but 
deliberate in answering” (Sir 5:1] NRSV). 
James’s lament on the tongue (Jas 3:1-12) also 
reflects a theme common in Sirach, namely, the 
misuse of speech and the tongue (Sir 20:5-7, 18- 
19; 28:13-26). The strange image of gold and sil- 
ver rusting occurs also only in James 5:3 and Sir- 
ach 29;9-10, 

The book of Revelation shows some similari- 
ties with Sirach: the image of God seated on the 
throne is one that opens Sirach (1:8) and fre- 
quently occurs in the book of Revelation (Rev 
4:2, 9; 5:1, 7, 13; 6:16; 7:10, 15; 19:4; 21:5). 

One cannot prove conclusively that these dif- 
ferent NT writers used these apocryphal writings 
because in no instance is there an exact quota- 
tion. Nevertheless, the similarities do show a 
common thought and vocabulary reflective of 
the world of first-century Judaism, 


2. The Pseudepigrapha and the New Testament. 
The term pseudepigrapha refers to Jewish writ- 
ings coming from the intertestamental period 
and beyond, 

First Enoch was undoubtedly the most influ- 
ential of these writings for the NT. The epistle of 
Jude 14-15 quotes J Enoch 1:9 directly, Notewor- 
thy is not simply Jude's usage of this writing but 
the way in which he introduces the quotation: 
“Enoch . . . prophesied.” R. J. Bauckham (96) 
notes that by using this verb (proephéteusen) 
“Jude regarded the prophecies in J Enoch as in- 
spired by God, [but] it need not imply that he re- 
garded the book as canonical Scripture.” 

Jude 9 contains a further quotation that 
scholars have identified as coming from the *As- 
sumption of Moses, a work that has since been lost 
(see the index of allusions at the end of K. Al- 
and et al, 910). Bauckharn (65-76) has recently 
argued that Jude 9 quotes a lost ending to the 
work *Testament of Moses. While this suggestion 
has prompted much discussion, it has not re- 
ceived general support. J. H. Charlesworth has 
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provided an insightful discussion and rejection 
of this proposal: “the amount of traditions and 
documents written with Moses in mind, or attrib- 
uted to Moses, leaves me unconvinced that Jude 
quoted from the lost ending of the Testament of 
Moses. I have learned never to discount the 
knowledge of Origen; and he attributed Jude's 
quotation to a document entitled ‘the Ascension 
of Moses’” (Charlesworth 1987, 77). 

Hebrews 11 also contains allusions to a num- 
ber of pseudepigraphical writings. For example, 
Hebrews 11:37 speaks about those who had suf- 
fered martyrdom in that "they were sawn in 
two.” This verb (epristhésan) is found only here 
in the NT. It refers to the martyrdom of Isaiah as 
it is narrated in the *Martyrdom of Isaiah; “Be- 
cause of these visions, therefore, Beliar was an- 
ery with Isaiah, and he dwelt in the heart of 
Manassch, and he sawed Isaiah in half with a 
wood saw" (Mart, Isa. 5:1, translation by M. A. 
Knibb, “Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah,” in 
Charlesworth 1985, 2:163; see Belial). Hebrews 
11:5 refers to Enoch being taken up by God. 
Genesis 5:24 also refers to this event, but given 
the importance of the traditions related to 
Enoch in Second Temple Judaism it is possible 
that this is a further allusion to 7 Enoch. 

Other possible connections to J Enock occur 
in many common terms and images; for exam- 
ple, the use of the term “Son of Man” in 1 Enoch 
37—71. The meaning and origin of this term 
“Son of Man” is one of the most widely dis- 
cussed issues in NT scholarship, and undoubt- 
edly its usage in J Enoch helps to throw light 
upon its usage in the Gospels (see DJG, Son of 
Man). 

Further, the book of Revelation speaks of the 
bottomless pit as the place of punishment for 
the fallen angels and demons (Rev 9:1). This im- 
age is also found in / Enoch 18:11-16. 

The Psaims of Solomon 17:21-35 (a writing 
from the middle of the first century B.C.) gives a 
lucid description of the understanding and role 
of the Messiah that illustrates the meaning and 
use of this term at the time of the birth of the 
NT. 

NT allusions to these writings do not neces- 
sarily mean that the writers considered them to 
be inspired or canonical. They also quote from 
Greek sources that they did not consider canon- 
ical or sacred, For example, in 1 Corinthians 
15:33 Paul quotes from the play Thats (218) by 
Menander; in Paul’s sermon to the Athenians in 
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Acts 17:28 Luke makes use of two quotations: 
from Phaenomena (5) by Aratus and from the 
Hymn to Zeus by the *Stoic Cleanthes; and the 
author of Titus 1:12 quotes a saying attributed to 
Epimenides (De Oraculis) about the Cretans (see 
Pagan Sources in the New Testament). 

The focus has been on illustrating possible 
parallels and allusions within the extracanoni- 
cal material, However, the value of these writ- 
ings for the NT also lies in providing a cultural, 
social and religious environment that helps to 
understand more fully the matrix out of which 
the NT emerged, While common terms might 
not directly indicate use of a particular source, 
nevertheless they demonstrate that these images 
and words belong to a common heritage. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; PA- 
GAN SOURCES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS 

Many Gospels or narrative accounts of all or 
part of Jesus’ earthly life and teaching, including 
his appearances on earth between the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension, were written in the early 
centuries of Christianity, besides the four Gos- 
pels that became canonical. Most of these non- 
canonical, or apocryphal, Gospels do not re- 
semble the canonical Gospels in *genre. Some 
works that were entitled Gospels, such as the 
Gospel of Truth, the Gospel of Philip, the Coptic 
Gospel of the Egyptians and the Gospel of Eve, do 
not conform to the definition of providing nar- 
rative accounts of the life or teaching of Jesus. 


=a 
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Many extracanonical traditions about the life 
and teaching of Jesus, some of great importance 
for the study of the NT and its background, are 
not found in Gospels as such but in other early 
Christian literature. 

1. Fragments of Unknown Gospels 

2. Gospel of Thomas 

5. Gospel of Peter 

4, Jewish-Christian Gospels 

5. Gospel of the Egyptians 

6, Secret Gospel of Mark 

7. Birth and Infancy Gospels 

8. Gospel of Nicodemus 

9, Postresurrection Revelations 


1. Fragments of Unknown Gospels. 

Most of the fragments (on papyrus or parch- 
ment) of unknown Gospels resemble the canon- 
ical Gospels in distinct ways, often by recounting 
an episode similar to one found in the canoni- 
cal Gospels or by using the language of these 
Gospels. Although several of these may be ver- 
sions of canonical Gospels, it is more likely that 
they are parts of documents that cannot be iden- 
tified as belonging to any known Gospel. The 
following are the most important, 

1.1. PB Egerton 2. This manuscript, dating 
from around A.D. 150, is one of the two earliest 
extant Christian manuscripts (along with the 
fragment of the Gospel of John in P.Ryl. Greek 
457 [P°*], alchough some have argued that a set 
of fragments with the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke [Paris, Bibl. Nat., Suppl. Gr. 1120 (P*), Ox- 
ford Magdalen Coll, Gr, 17 (P®) and P.Barc. 1 
(P%) and a fragment of Hebrews [P.Vindob. G 
42417), may date to the late first century). It con- 
tains fragments of four pericopes. The first gives 
the conclusion of a controversy between Jesus 
and the Jewish leaders, in which Jesus has been 
accused of breaking the law and at the conclu- 
sion of which he escapes an attempt to stone 
him. There is close verbal relationship with sev- 
eral parts of John's Gospel. The second peri- 
cope concerns the healing of a leper, the third 
contains a version of the question about the trib- 
ute money, and the fourth contains an other- 
wise unknown miracle story, The second and 
third resemble Synoptic material. Recently an 
additional four lines of this text have been pub- 
lished as P.K6éln 255. 

The relationship of this unknown Gospel to 
the canonical Gospels is-disputed. Some scholars 
have argued that it is independent of all four, 
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shares common tradition with them or was even 
a source used by Mark and John, If this were ac- 
cepted, the distinctively Johannine material in 
the first pericope would be important for the 
study of the sources of John's Gospel. But it 
seems more probable on the basis of the mix of 
materials that this unknown Gospel draws on tra- 
dition, either oral or written, that had been sub- 
stantially influenced by the canonical Gospels, 

1.2, P-Oxy, 840. This fourth- or fifth-century 
manuscript contains the conclusion of a dis- 
course by Jesus, followed by a visit to the *tem- 
ple in which Jesus engages in a discussion about 
ritual purification with a *Pharisaic chief *priest 
named Levi. Some scholars have defended the 
historicity of the account. 

1.3. POxy. 1081. This small fragment from 
the third or fourth century contains a conversa- 
tion between Jesus and his disciples. The text 
appears to be *gnostic, and some scholars have 
thought that it is from the Sophia of Jesus Christ 
(see 9 below). 

1.4, P.Oxy, 1224. The legible parts of this 
fourth-century manuscript contain parallels to 
three Synoptic sayings of Jesus and one other- 
wise unknown saying whose authenticity was de- 
fended by J. Jeremias. This fragment could be 
from an early Gospel independent of the Synop- 
tics, but is too brief for any firm conclusions to 
be drawn. 

1.5. P.Oxy. 210. This fragment from a third- 
century codex, often neglected in studies of the 
apocryphal Gospels (see Porter forthcoming), 
combines passages that apparently come from 
Matthew 1:24 and 7:17-19 (par. Lk 6:43-44), 
along with Philippians 2:6 and possibly Colos- 
sians 1:15. It was earlier thought that this might 
be a fragment from the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(see 5 below), but this is no longer held. 

1.6. P.Vindob, G 2325 (Fayyum Fragment). This 
third-century fragment from a scroll, the first 
apocryphal Gospel fragment found from the 
sands of Egypt and published (1885), parallels 
Mark 14:26-30 and Matthew 26;30-34, It is too 
brief for its relationship to the canonical Gos- 
pels to be ascertainable. The name of Peter 
(written as a nomen sacrum) is in red ink, an un- 
usual feature for these fragments, 

1.7. P.Cair. 10735. This sixth- to seventh-cen- 
tury fragmentary manuscript includes passages 
similar to Matthew 2:13 and Luke 1;36, with Jo- 
seph being told to take Mary to Egypt and the 
*angel telling Mary of Elizabeth's pregnancy. 
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1.8. PBerol, 11710. These two leaves of a 
small codex from the sixth century may origi- 
nally have been an amulet, The text is based on 
John 1:49, with Nathanael addressing Jesus as 
rabbi. 

1,9. P.Mert, IT 51, This fragmentary manu- 
script from the third century has language from 
Luke 7 and Luke 6:45 (par, Mt 12:35). 

1,10. Strasbourg Coptic Fragment. Unlike the 
preceding fragments, which are all in Greek, 
this fifth- or sixth-century fragment is in Coptic, 
“We, the apostles” are the speakers, but this 
phrase could be consistent with attribution to a 
particular apostle (cf. Gos. Pet. 14.59). The con- 
tents are a prayer of Jesus, a conversation with 
the disciples and a revelation of his glory to 
them, all in the context of bidding them fare- 
well, most probably before the passion but possi- 
bly before the ascension. There are close 
contacts with both Synoptic and Johannine ma- 
terial, on which this unknown Gospel is proba- 
bly dependent. 


2. Gospel of Thomas, 
The Coptic version of the Gospel of Thomas was 
discovered in 1945 among the Nag Hammadi 
codices, Since then it has received more schol- 
arly attention than any other noncanonical Gos- 
pel, mainly because of the claim that it preserves 
early Gospel traditions independently of the ca- 
nonical Gospels. It is more important for the 
study of Jesus and the canonical Gospels than 
any other noncanonical Gospel of which we 
have a complete text, although its importance 
might not be greater than that of some of the 
fragmentary Gospels noted above, such as P. Eger- 
ton 2, As well as the Coptic version of the whole 
Gospel of Thomas, there are three fragments in 
Greek, which were discovered among the Oxy- 
rhynchus *papyri and published in 1897 and 
1904 (P.Oxy. 1, 654, 655) but not recognized as 
fragments of the Gospel of Thomas until the Cop- 
tic version became known. Before then, they 
were often referred to as logia of Jesus. Though 
there are significant differences between the 
Greek fragments, which are from three distinct 
copies of the work, and the Coptic text, they are 
recognizably from the same work, which must 
therefore have existed in at least two redactions. 
The original language was probably Greek, 
though some have argued for a Semitic original. 
The eartiest of the Greek Sragments (P.Oxy. 1) 
was probably written no later than A.D, 200 and 
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provides the only firm terminus ad quem for the 
writing of the Gospel. Hippolytus, writing be- 
tween A.D, 222 and 235, provides the earliest ref- 
erence to it by name. The Gospel has been dated 
as early as A.D, 50 to 70 and as late as the end of 
the second century. Since parallels to its more 
explicitly gnostic concepts and terminology date 
from the second century, it is probably no alder 
than the end of the first century, The attribution 
of the Gospel to Didymus Judas Thomas (pro- 
logue) shows that it derives from the East Syrian 
Christian tradition, centered in Edessa (see 
DLNTD, Syria, Syrian Christianity). Only in this 
tradition, from which come also the Book of Tho- 
mas and the Acts of Thomas, was the apostle Tho- 
mas known as Judas Thomas and regarded as a 
kind of spiritual twin brother of Jesus, Thomas 
was thought, perhaps correctly, to have been in 
some sense responsible for the founding of the 
church in this area, and it is probable that the 
oral Gospel traditions of this church were trans- 
mitted under the name of Thomas and that the 
Gospel of Thomas drew on these oral traditions. 
Its points of contact with other literature from 
this arca and especially its probable use by the 
Acts of Thomas (end of second or early third cen- 
tury) confirm this hypothesis. 

The Gospel of Thomas is a collection of say- 
ings of Jesus, numbered as 114 sayings (logia) by 
modern scholars. There are no narratives and 
only minimal narrative contexts provided for a 
few sayings (Gos. Thom, 22, 60, 100). The few 
narrative contexts are important for showing 
that Thomas docs not, as do most of the gnostic 
Gospels (see 9 below), have a postresurrection 
setting. As a sayings collection, Thomas has often 
been compared with the hypothetical Gospel 
source Q and with the many ancient collections 
of sayings of the wise. The genre is consistent 
with the theology of Thomas, which presents 
Jesus as a revealer of the secret wisdom by 
which the elect may recognize their true spiri- 
tual identity and recover their heavenly origin. 
Some scholars deny that Thomas is properly 
gnostic and locate it instead in the tradition of 
Jewish wisdom theology or in the encratite tradi- 
tion characteristic of East Syrian Christianity, Al- 
though there are contacts with both these 
traditions, some of the sayings most distinctive 
of Thomas express a distinctively gnostic theol- 
ogy (c.g, Gos, Thom. 18, 29, 50, 83, 84), 

The tradition of the sayings of Jesus on 
which Thomas draws was probably Jewish-Chris- 


tian in origin (sce especially saying 12 on James 
the Just) but had developed in a gnosticizing di- 
rection. Some sayings of clearly gnostic origin 
had entered the tradition, and the editor of Tho- 
mas selected from the tradition sayings that were 
compatible with his gnostic theology, The apos- 
tle Thomas has become the authority for an eso- 
teric interpretation of the tradition of the 
sayings of Jesus (cf. Gos. Thom. 1, 13). 

The majority of the sayings in the Gospel of 
Thomas have parallels in the Synoptic Gospels 
(including the triple tradition, the Q material 
and matter peculiar to Matthew and to Luke), 
but whether Thomas is dependent on the canon- 
ical Gospels is still debated. Arguments for de- 
pendence try to show both that Thomas reflects 
the specifically Matthean and Lukan redactions 
of Gospel traditions and that its differences 
from the Synoptics are deliberate redactional 
changes expressing a gnostic interpretation. 
Neither of these points has been conclusively ¢s- 
tablished. The order of the sayings in Thomas al- 
most never corresponds to that of the Synoptics, 
while the association of sayings by catchword 
connections—one of the few reasons that can 
be discerned for the order in Thomas—is char- 
acteristic of oral tradition, It has been argued on 
form-critical grounds that Thomas sometimes 
preserves sayings, especially parables, in a more 
primitive form than do the Synoptics, Finally, 
since a significant number of the sayings in Tho- 
mas that do not have parallels in the canonical 
Gospels are also attested in other noncanonical 
sources, it is impossible to argue that the canon- 
ical Gospels were the only source of Gospel tra- 
ditions used by Thomas. It follows Unat even if 
the editor of Thomas knew the canonical Gos- 
pels, a parallel to them need not derive from 
them. 

A commonly held opinion is that Thomas is 
dependent on a tradition substantially indepen- 
dent of the canonical Gospels, though influence 
from the canonical Gospels cannot be ruled 
out—whether during the oral transmission of 
the tradition or at the stage of editing or at the 
stage of translation into Coptic. Thomas, accord- 
ing to this view, can therefore provide uscful ev- 
idence for the study of the origins and devel- 
opment of the traditions behind the canonical 
Gospels, provided that due allowance is made 
for its greater distance both theologically and 
probably chronologically from the historical 
Jesus, which may account for some of its Johan- 
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nine elements. Some scholars have argued that 
a few of the sayings in Thomas that have no par- 
allels in the canonical Gospels (such as the para- 
bles in Gos. Thom. 97 and 98) are authentic say- 
ings of Jesus (see DLNTD, Thomas, Gospel of), 


3. Gospel of Peter. 

A substantial fragment of the Gospel of Peter, in a 
manuscript of the eighth or ninth century, was 
discovered in 1887 in a coffin at Akhmim, Egypt 
(P. Cair 10759). It contains a narrative that be- 
gins at the end of the trial of Jesus, includes the 
crucifixion, burial and resurrection of Jesus and 
breaks off in the course of a story that probably 
described a resurrection appearance to a group 
of the disciples. The words “I, Simon Peter” 
(Gos. Pet. 14.60) identify the text as part of the 
Gospel attributed to Peter to which some writers 
of the early church refer, We have only two 
other indications of the rest of its contents. The 
Syriac Didascalia (early third century), which 
used the Gospel of Peter, refers briefly (chap. 21) 
to the resurrection appearance in the house of 
Levi that probably followed the end of the Akh- 
mim fragment, According to Origen (Comm. Mt. 
10.17), the Gospel of Peter supplied evidence that 
the brothers of the Lord were sons of Joseph by 
his first marriage. This may indicate that the 
Gospel began with a birth narrative, In addition 
to the Akhmim fragment, there is another frag- 
mentary Greek manuscript of the Gospel of Peter 
(P. Oxy. 2949) from the late second or early third 
century. The textual differences between read- 
ings in this manuscript and the Akhmim text 
suggest that the latter cannot be relied on to pre- 
serve the text of the original Gospel very accu- 
rately. It has also been posited that P Oxy, 4009, 
from the second century, is a fragment of the 
Gospel of Peter, although it does not overlap with 
any of the Akhmim text. 

The quite probable use of the Gospel of Peter 
by Justin and very probable use of it by Melito of 
Sardis (see DLNTD, Melito of Sardis) suggest that 
it must date from before the middle of the sec- 
ond century. At the end of the second century, 
bishop Serapion of Antioch heard of a dispute 
over its use in the church of Rhossus. When he 
discovered it was being used to support docetic 
heresy and that a few passages in it were suspect 
from this point of view, he disallowed its use 
{Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 6,12), Recent scholarship 
has concluded that, on the evidence of the Akh- 
mim fragment, the Gospel itself cannot be con- 
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sidered docetic, though there are phrases that 
Docetists could interpret in their support. This 
conclusion is confirmed by its probable use by 
Justin, Melito and the Syriac Didascalia, which 
suggests that it was quite widely read in early 
Christian circles, 

The Gospel is distinguished, in the text we 
have, by its interest in the fulfillment of proph- 
ecy in the passion narrative, its strongly anti- 
Jewish bias that emphasizes the sole responsibil- 
ity of the Jews for the death of Jesus, its height- 
ening of the miraculous, its high christology as 
indicated by its use of titles for Jesus and its 
apologetic interest in supplying evidence for the 
resurrection, Distinctive features include 
*Herod's participation in the trial of Jesus and 
ordering of the crucifixion to be carried out by 
Jews, and the account (which has a close paral- 
lel in Ase, Jsa, 3:16-17) of the exit from the tomb 
of the risen Christ, escorted by angels. 

The Gospel’s relationship to the canonical 
Gospels is disputed, There are parallels to all 
four canonical Gospels but remarkably few ver- 
bal parallels, perhaps not surprising considering 
the lateness of the manuscript being compared. 
There are three major positions on the Gospel of 
Peter and its relation to the canonical Gospels. 
The traditional view, held since soon after dis- 
covery of the Akhmim fragment, is that it is de- 
pendent on all four canonical Gospels. This 
position is maintained on the basis of what ap- 
pear to be instances of clear usage of the canon- 
ical Gospels, including John. The resulting 
relative lateness of the document is confirmed 
by such other features as historical inaccuracies 
even in the part of the Gospel of Peter purported 
to be the earliest, a secondhand familiarity with 
Judaism that seems to be post-A.D, 70, an apolo- 
getic streak that runs throughout the text, a high 
christology and confessional elements as part of 
the account. 

Some scholars have thought, however, that 
the Gospel of Peter is independent of the canoni- 
cal Gospels. J. D. Crossan has argued that al- 
though sections dependent on the canonical 
Gospels have been secondarily added to the 
text, the greater part of the Akhmim text is not 
only independent of the canonical Gospels but 
a source used by all four canonical Gospels, He 
calls this the Cross Gospel and claims that it is the 
single extant source for the passion and resur- 
rection narratives in the canonical Gospels, The 
numerous features noted above have resulted in 
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few apart from Crossan and a handful of others 
holding to such a position, 

A mediating view builds on the observation 
that the major parallels of the Gospel of Peter are 
with special Matthean material (M) and with 
Markan material; close verbal parallels are 
largely limited to the passages parallel to Mar- 
kan material, which are closer to the text of 
Mark itself than to Matthew's redaction of Mark; 
and Matthew and the Gospel of Peter show differ- 
ent connections between Markan and M pas- 
sages. By this view, the Gospel of Peter drew 
primarily on Mark's Gospel and on Matthew's 
special source independently of Matthew's Gos- 
pel. Whereas Matthew gave priority to the Mar- 
kan narrative and augmented it from his special 
source, the Gospel of Peter gave priority to the nar- 
rative of M and augmented it from Mark. M was 
probably the oral tradition of the church of *An- 
tioch and its neighboring churches, which ac- 
quired written form in the Gospel of Peter no 
doubt some decades after Matthew had used it, 
If this view is correct, the Gospel of Peter would be 
valuable evidence for the study of Matthew's use 
of his sources but not of the earliest tradition. 


4, Jewish-Christian Gospels, 

The Gospels used by specifically Jewish-Chris- 
tian groups in the early church—whether, like 
the *Ebionites, they were heretical in the eyes of 
the catholic church, or, like the Nazarenes, they 
were orthodox but separate from the predomi- 
nantly Gentile catholic church—have unfortu- 
nately survived only in quotations by the 
Fathers, along with some untrustworthy evi- 
dence from the Middle Ages. The titles that the 
Fathers use for these Gospels and the manner 
in which they refer to them leave it unclear how 
many such Gospels there were and from which 
the surviving quotations are derived. Recent 
scholarly consensus distinguishes three, all of 
which seem to have resembled the Synoptic 
Gospels in genre. 

4.1. Gospel of the Hebrews. The most recent 
investigation by A, F. J, Klijn assigns seven quota- 
tions to this Gospel. These show no sign of de- 
pendence on the canonical Gospels, One saying 
also appears in the Gospel of Thomas (2), Other- 
wise the traditions are distinctive to this Gospel, 
including the account of the risen Christ’s ap- 
pearance to his brother James the Just, who was 
highly revered in Jewish-Christian _ tradition, 
The Gospel was written in Greek before the 


middle of the second century. It may have origi- 
nated in Egypt, where its title would have desig- 
nated it the Gospel of the Greek-speaking 
Jewish-Christian community and distinguished 
it from the Gospel of the Egyptians (see 5 below), 
used by the Gentile-Christian community in 
Egypt. 

4.2. Gospel of the Nazarenes. Klijn assigns 
twenty-two quotations definitely to this Gospel, 
but many of these are passages where only a few 
words differ from the text of Matthew's Gospel. 
Others are more substantial additions to or vari- 
ations from Matthew. Thus this Gospel was evi- 
dently a free translation (in *targumic style) of 
Matthew into “Aramaic or Syriac, The view of 
Jerome and others that it was the Semitic origi- 
nal from which our Greek Matthew was trans- 
lated cannot be maintained, In Jerome's time it 
was used by the Nazarene community in Berea 
in Syria and may have originated among them 
in the second century. 

4.3. Gospel of the Ebionites. Epiphanius pre- 
serves seven quotations of this Gospel, which 
was composed in Greek and based on all three 
Synoptic Gospels, With Matthew as its principal 
authority, it also drew on Mark and Luke in or- 
der to combine the three in a harmonized nar- 
rative, It is thus an example of the apparently 
rather common second-century tendency to pro- 
duce harmonies of the various Gospel texts, of 
which Tatian’s Diatessaron is the most famous ex- 
ample. 

Ebionite theology is evident in the quota- 
tions, Since the Ebionites rejected the virginal 
conception and held an adoptionist christology, 
the Gospel began with the baptism of Jesus. The 
Ebionite prohibition on eating meat and their 
opposition to the temple cult are also reflected 
(see DLNTD, Ebionites). 


5. Gospel of the Egyptians. 

This Gospel appears to have been the one pre- 
dominantly used by Gentile Christians in Egypt 
until it was superseded by the canonical Gospels 
in orthodox circles. Unfortunately little is known 
of it. The only clear information comes from 
Clement of Alexandria, who refers to a convyersa- 
tion it contained between Jesus and Salome (a 
woman disciple of Jesus who is prominent in 
apocryphal, especially gnostic, Gospel tradi- 
tions). This contained sayings, also known from 
the Gospel of Thomas (22, 37; see also 2 Clem. 12.1- 
2), about the rejection of sexuality, which reflect 
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an encratile view of salvation as the restoration 
of the original condition of humanity without 
sexual differentiation. Whether the Gospel was 
not merely encratite but gnostic is unknown, The 
Sethian gnostic work from Nag Hammadi, which 
is also known as the Gospel of the Egyptians (CG 
IL, 2 and TV, 2), is a different work. 


6. Secret Gospel of Mark. 

M. Smith discovered in 1958 but did not publish 
until 1973 a previously unknown letter of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria copied into the back of a sev- 
enteenth-century edition of the letters of 
Ignatius of Antioch. The majority of scholars 
have provisionally accepted Smith's case for the 
authenticity of the letter, though not all rule out 
the possibilities that it is an ancient *pseude- 
pigraphon, in which case its witness to the Secret 
Gospel of Mark could still be of value, or even a 
modern forgery, 

In the letter Clement claims to know three 
versions of Mark's Gospel: the Gospel used pub- 
licly in the church (our canonical Mark), which 
Mark wrote first; the Secret Gospel, which Mark 
wrote later in *Alexandria, by adding to his ear- 
lier text certain secret traditions that are re- 
vealed only to initiates; the version used by the 
Carpocratian Gnostics, who made their own ad- 
ditions to the Secret Gospel. Clement gives no 
more than two words of the material peculiar to 
the Carpocratian version but quotes the two pas- 
sages that the Secret Gospel adds to the canonical 
Gospel. After Mark 10:34, the Secret Gospel had a 
story set in Bethany that is clearly related to the 
Johannine account of the raising of Lazarus but 
told in Markan rather than Johannine lan- 
guage. Six days after Jesus raised the young man 
(who is anonymous in the Secret Gospel) from the 
dead, he came to Jesus at night, wearing only a 
linen cloth, and Jesus taught him the mystery of 
the kingdom of God. The reference must be to 
some kind of initiation, most likely involving 
baptism. The Secret Gospel’s second addition to 
Mark occurs in 10:46; it is an oddly brief refer- 
ence to Jesus’ refusal to receive the young man's 
sister and his mother and Salome, 

Smith argued that the additional material is 
so characteristically Markan that it must derive 
from the same body of tradition as canonical 
Mark. Some scholars have argued that canonical 
Mark is a later, expurgated version of the Secret 
Gospel. Others regard the material in the Secret 
Gospel as late interpolations, deliberately imita- 
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tive of Markan style and content. So far the evi- 
dence remains subject to differing interpre- 
tations (see DLNTD, Mark, Secret Gospel of). 


7. Birth and Infancy Gospels. 

From the second century onward, interest in the 
family background and early life of Jesus pro- 
duced many works devoted solely to this theme. 
Two second-century works on this theme proved 
extraordinarily popular for many centuries, and 
all later Gospels of this kind were indebted to 
one or both of them. 

7.1, Protevangelium of James. This tells of 
the miraculous birth of Mary to her childless 
parents Joachim and Anna, who dedicate her to 
the temple where she lives until entrusted to Jo- 
seph, The story from the annunciation to the 
massacre of the innocents (concluding with the 
martyrdom at that time of Zechariah the father 
of John the Baptist) makes free use of the narra- 
tives of both Matthew and Luke, laying special 
emphasis on the virginity of Mary. The birth of 
Jesus in a cave is miraculous, preserving Mary's 
virginal state. Her perpetual virginity is implied, 
since the brothers of Jesus are considered sons 
of Joseph by a previous marriage, The work is 
attributed to one of them, James, though he 
does not appear in the narrative. The main pur- 
pose of the work is clearly the glorification of 
the figure of Mary as a virgin, though an apolo- 
getic defense of her virginity against Jewish anti- 
Christian polemic may also have influenced its 
composition, It has been called *midrashic (ac- 
cording to the loose use of that term in some NT 
scholarship) because of its creative use of OT 
texts in developing the narrative. It probably 
originated in second-century Syria, where its 
ideas about the virginity of Mary can be paral- 
leled from other texts. 

7.2, Infancy Gospel of Thomas, This work 
consists solely of a series of stories of miracles 
performed by the child Jesus up to his twelfth 
year. For example, Jesus makes sparrows out of 
clay and brings them to life, a story that later 
found its way into the Qur'an. He heals the in- 
jured, raises the dead, curses his enemies so that 
they die and proves superior in knowledge to all 
his schoolteachers. The general effect is to man- 
ifest his superhuman nature to all who encoun- 
ter him, In its original form this work must date 
from the second century, but from the extant 
texts in many versions it is difficult to establish 
the original text, 
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7.3, Later Gospels. The Coptic History of Joseph 

does for Joseph what the Protevangelium of James 
did for Mary. The Latin Infancy Gospel of Matthew 
(often called Pseudo-Matthew) wansmitted 
much of the content of the Protevangelium of 
James and the Infancy Gospel of Thomas, along 
with further legends of its own, to the medieval 
West. The medieval Latin Infancy Gospel (British 
Library Arundel 404) published by M, R. James 
in 1927 is important for one of its sources, oth- 
erwise unknown, which may reflect second- 
century Greek docetic thought. Many other late 
birth and infancy Gospels in many languages 
are extant, 


8, Gospel of Nicodemus, 

This title is given to a work combining two dlis- 
tinct parts: the Acts of Pilate and the Descensus ad 
Inferos (descent to Hades). The Aeds of Pilate is an 
account of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus and 
of an investigation by the Sanhedrin that re- 
ceives evidence of the resurrection of Jesus. The 
work is notable for its anti-Jewish and apologetic 
tendencies. Descensus ad Inferos is the fullest ac- 
count from the early church of Christ's activity 
in the realm of the dead between his death and 
his resurrection: his victory over the powers of 
Hades and his liberation of Adam and the righ- 
teous dead. The Gospel of Nicodemus in its present 
form is generally assigned to the fifth century 
but undoubtedly draws on earlier sources. 


9, Postresurrection Revelations. 
Those wishing to amplify the known teaching of 
Jesus or to trace to Jesus secret revelations 
handed down in esoteric tradition found the 
most suitable literary vehicle to be an account of 
Jesus teaching his disciples in the period be- 
tween his resurrection and ascension. Often 
such accounts take the form of a dialogue, in 
which Jesus is questioned by his disciples about 
subjects left unclear by his teaching before his 
death, Gospels of this kind sometimes draw on 
traditions of the sayings of Jesus in order to in- 
terpret and develop them further, but often the 
contents are unrelated to Gospel traditions. 
Though the apocalyptic discourse of Jesus in the 
Synoptics (Mt 24 par.) was sometimes a model 
for such works, their genre is often as close to 
that of the *apocalypses as to other kinds of 
Gospels, and so several of these works are enti- 
ued apocalypses. . 

Though this kind of Gospel proved especially 
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useful to and popular among Gnostics, it did not 
originate with nor was it confined to Gnostics. 
Significant for the Gospel traditions they con- 
tain are the orthodox examples from the carly 
second century of the Apocalypse of Peter and the 
Epistle of the Apostles, the latter for the way in 
which it seems to draw on the canonical Gos- 
pels, including John, within a continuing oral 
tradition. The Freer Logion (added to Mark 
16:14 in one manuscript) is not a complete work 
but illustrates the second-century tendency to as- 
cribe additional revelations to the risen Christ 
Later non-gnostic works of this type, from the 
third century or later, are the Questions of Bartho- 
lomew, the Syriac Testament of Our Lord and the 
Ethiopic Testament of Our Lord in Galilee, Gnostic 
works of this type include the Apocryphon of James 
(CG I, 2), the Book of Thomas (CG II, 7), the 
Sophia of Jesus Christ (CG IIL, 4 and BG 8502, 3), 
the Dialogue of the Savior (CG UL, 5), the First 
Apocalypse of James (CG V, 3), the Coptic Apoca- 
lypse of Peter (CG VU, 3), the Gospel of Mary (BG 
8502, 1), the Pistis Sophia and the Books of Jeu. 

See also APOCRYPHAL ACTS AND EPISTLES; BI- 
OGRAPHY, ANCIENT; GENRES OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, 
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APOCRYPHON OF JEREMIAH. See Psrupo- 
PROPHETS (4Q385-388, 390-391) 


APOCRYPHON OF JOSEPH (4Q371- 
372, 539) 

Apocryphon of Joseph is the title that has been 
given to a Second ‘Temple work that treats the 
biblical figure of Joseph, son of Jacob. The cop- 
ies preserved in the *Dead Sea Scrolls have only 
been studied in a preliminary manner, and 
there are still many unresolved questions about 
this work. 

The text is found in two fragmentary but 
overlapping manuscripts of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 49371 and 4Q872. One large fragment 
of 40372 contains a narrative about Joseph 
(lines 1-16) followed by a psalm spoken by Jo- 
seph (lines 16-32), and on the basis of this frag- 
ment the name was given to the document 
However, there are about thirty smaller frag- 
ments in these two manuscripts, and they cover 
a wide variety of subjects, including mention of 
Zimri (Num 25;14) and the five kings of Midian 
(Num 31:8), Jubilee and even a weasel (perhaps 
as an example of an unclean animal; c£ Lev 
11:29). Since the title Apoeryphon of-Joseph does 
not reflect the nature of the work as a whole, the 
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more generic tite Narrative and Psalmic Work will 
be used in the official publication. To further 
complicate matters, there is some evidence that 
49373 and 2Q22 may also belong to this work; 
these are fragments of an autobiographical 
psalm in which an unnamed figure (David or 
*Moses) praises God for his victory over a giant 
(Goliath or Og). 

The text about Joseph in 4Q371 and 4Q3872 is 
not a retelling of the Joseph story of Genesis 
37—50; rather Joseph scems to be a designation 
for the northern tribes (cf. Ps 78:67; Amos 5:6; 
Ezek 35:15-23; Zech 10:6-10). The narrative sec- 
tion talks of a time of destruction and conflict 
and opposition to “the tent of Zion,” though the 
text is so fragmentary that it is very difficult to 
know what is being described, “In all this” 
(4Q871 10, 14), Joseph “was cast into lands he 
did not know” and “into the hands of foreign- 
ers.” In his distress “he called to God to save 
him from their hands.” The psalm that Joseph 
speaks is a plea for deliverance and a praise of 
God's kindness, There may be an anti-Samari- 
tan polemic behind this text, that is, a denial of 
the Samaritan claim to be the descendants of Jo- 
seph (cf. Josephus Ant, 9.10.14. §291) since the 
“nue Joseph” is far off in exile, praying and rely- 
ing on God for deliverance. Nothing in the text 
indicates that the composition was sectarian or 
written by the *Essenes. The manuscripts date to 
the latter part of the first century B.C,, but the 
text may have been composed somewhat earlier, 

One of the most interesting features of the 
psalm of Joseph is its opening invocation, “My fa- 
ther and my God.” It has often been noted that 
God is not addressed directly as father in a prayer 
context in the Hebrew Bible. ‘There are a few ex- 
amples in Greek texts (3 Mace 6:3; Wis 14:3; per- 
haps in Sir 23:1, 4 in the Greek translation); in 
rabbinic *prayer the address to God as “our fa- 
ther” is well attested, but it is very difficult to say 
how carly these prayers developed since our cop- 
ies are only from much later, 4Q372 provides 
clear evidence that at least in some Jewish prayer 
of the first century B.C, God was addressed as “my 
father” { abi). This passage has been of consider- 
able interest for NT scholars in the study of those 
texts where Jesus and the early church address 
God as father ( abba, or “our father”). 

In addition to the manuscripts discussed 
above, there is an Aramaic manuscript, 4Q539, 
that has sometimes also been given the title 
Apocryphon of Joseph because two small fragments 
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have some similiarity to material in the Greek 
Testament of Joseph (15:1—17:2) in the * Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs. The Aramaic work may 
have been a source used by the author of the 
Greek testament, 

See also APOCRYPHON OF JOSHUA (4Q378- 
$79); APOCRYPHON OF MOSES (4Q374-377). 
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APOCRYPHON OF JOSHUA (4Q378- 
peice of Joshua (4Q378-379), also known as 
the Psalms of Joshua, is an example of the literary 
phenomenon referred to as the *rewritten Bi- 
ble. In this type of literature, popular in the late 
Second Temple period, the story of a biblical 
book was retold and embellished with narrative 
detail, speeches, prayers and so forth (see, ¢.g., 
*Jubilees, *Pscudo-Philo, *Genesis Apocryphon). 
Since both of the manuscripts of the Apocryphon 
of Joshua ave very fragmentary, it is not possible 
to say whether it covered the same narrative 
scope as did the canonical book of Joshua, but 
certain fragments from 40378 suggest that it 
may have begun somewhat differently, Those 
fragments preserve an account of the Israelites’ 
mourning for *Moses after his death, an ac- 
count of Joshua’s accession to leadership (paral- 
Icling Josh 1) and a long speech by Joshua to 
the people, modeled after Moses’ speech in 
Deuteronomy (especially Deut 1—3 and 28— 
31), One of the fragments contains a *prayer 
that refers to both Moses and Joshua in the 
third person. The name of the speaker is lost, 
however, Material from a slightly later part of 
the composition is preserved in 4Q379, One 
fragment makes reference to the crossing of the 
Jordan (parallel to Josh 3); another cites and ex- 
pands the curse on the rebuilder of Jericho 
from Joshua 6;26. In both manuscripts the ma- 
jority of fragments contain admonitory 
speeches, prayers, songs or other rhetorical 
forms rather than simple narration, 


Apart from the rough indication of date from 
paleographical analysis (4Q379 is written in a 
Hasmonean semicursive, 40378 in a Herodian 
formal hand), only a few details suggest the time 
or social group in which the Apocryphon of Joshua 
was produced. 4Q879 12 calculates the date of 
the entry of the people into the land as occur- 
ring in a Jubilee year, a date that correlates with 
the information in /ubilees 50:4, The develop- 
ment of the curse against the rebuilder of Jeri- 
cho into « highly polemical denunciation of this 
figure as a “man of Belial" (4Q379 22 ii; see Be- 
lial) is apparently a topical reference to the Has- 
monean ruler John Hyrcanus. Not only did he 
conduct extensive building activity in Jericho, 
but also his sons, Antigonus and Aristobolus I, 
died in 108 B.c., within a year of their father’s 
death. The expanded curse in the Apocryphon of 
Joshua was excerpted in the Qumran *Testimonia 
document (4Q175), where it follows three other 
biblical citations that were understood to foretell 
the eschatological prophet, the Davidic *mes- 
siah and the priestly messiah. Since Hyrcanus 
claimed to combine the offices of ruler, high 
priest and prophet, the citation of the curse 
from the Apocryphon of Joshua apparently serves 
as a criticism of Hyrcanus's pretensions. 

Despite its citation in the Qumran Téstimonia, 
the Apocryphon of Joshua was probably not com- 
posed at *Qumran, Both the orthographic prac- 
tices of 4Q379 and the usage of the tetra- 
grammaton and other terms for God differ from 
the scribal practices at Qumran, although the 
younger manuscript, 4Q378, is consistent with 
Qumran orthography. Thus the Apocryphon of 
Joshua was most likely produced around the be- 
ginning of the first century B.C. in the same in- 
tellectual circle responsible for Jubilees, Like 
Jubilees, it was preserved, read and copied by the 
Qumran community, It is possible that other 
fragmentary texts from Qumran and Masada 
may preserve more pscudo-Joshua material, 
though whether these are parts of the same 
composition or different ones is uncertain (see 
Apocryphon of Moses [(4Q374-377]), 

See also APOCRYPHON OF JOSEPH (4Q371-372, 
539); APOCRYPHON OF MOSES (4Q374-377); RE- 
WRITTEN BIBLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUM- 
RAN; TESTIMONIA (4Q175). 
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typhon of Joshua.” in Qumran Cave 4, XVII: 
Paralnblical Texts, Part 3, ed. G. Brook et al. (DJD 
22; Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1996) 263-88 and 
plates xxi-xxv; E. Qimron, “About the ‘Deeds of 
Joshua’ from Qumran" (Hebrew), Tarbiz 63 
(1994) 503-8; S. Talmon, “Fragments of a Joshua 
Apocryphon—Masada 1039-1211 (final photo 
5254),” J/S 47 (1996) 128-39. 

C. A. Newsom 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA 
In the carly third century A.D, Philostratus of 


Athens wrote a work entitled The Life of Apolio- 
nius of Tyana (Vita Apollonit). The author's goal 
was to defend the legendary first-century sage 
from recent attacks, Some years later Hierocles 
wrote a work entitled Lover of Truth, in which he 
made comparison between Jesus and Apollonius, 
one of the more colorful of the late Pythagorean 
*philosophers, The early church historian Euse- 
bius wrote a treatise against this work entitled 
Against the Life of Apollonius of Tyana. 

Apollonius is said to have performed mira- 
cles and even to have been resurrected. The 
point that Hierocles wished to make is that the 
miracles of Jesus, no more numerous or signifi- 
cant than those performed by Apollonius, 
hardly justified the Christians’ excessive claim 
that Jesus was God. Against these claims Fuse- 
bius tries to impress upon his readers the signifi- 
cant differences between Jesus and his con- 
temporary Apollonius. 

The teachings and activities of Apollonius of 
Tyana have been of interest to scholars concerned 
with research about Jesus, It has often been sug- 
gested, in the past especially, that early Christians 
and later the Evangelists embellished the Jesus 
tradition along the lines of Hellenistic wonder- 
workers such as Apollonius, M. Dibelius (70-103) 
and R. Bultmann (218-44) made form-critical 
comparisons between the miracles of Jesus and 
those attributed to Apollonius. On the basis of 
these comparisons Dibelius and Bultmann were 
convinced that most of the miracle stories neither 
derived from the historical Jesus nor originated in 
Palestine; rather, they originated in Hellenism, 
Dibelius (102) averred: “The Tale-tellers have 
taken over foreign traits or actions and have 
Christianized them,” Bultmann (240-41) adds: 
“the Hellenistic origin of [most of] the miracle sto- 
nes is overwhelmingly the more probable” and 
“in Mark and most of all in his miracle stories Hel- 
lenism has made a vital contribution,” 
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Apart from the questionable dichotomy be- 
tween Palestinian and Hellenistic, the value of 
the parallels between Jesus and Apollonius has 
in the estimation of some been exaggerated 
(c.g., Twelftree, Koskenniemi, Evans). Better par- 
allels are seen in the *rabbinic traditions, as well 
as in the OT and in some of the *pseude- 
pigrapha. The principal miracles attributed to 
Apollonius that have often been compared with 
the miracles of Jesus are the following. 

(1) Healing the Lame Man (Philostratus Vit. 
Ap. 3,39). By massaging a man’s hip, Apollonius 
cures a man from his lameness. 

(2) Healing the Blind Man (Philostratus Vit. 
Ap. 3.39), Not described. 

(3) Healing the Paralytic (Philostratus Vit. Ap. 
3.39). Not described. 

(4) Healing the Woman (Philostratus Vit, Ap. 
3.39). In order to assist a woman who had had 
severe trouble in childbirth, Apollonius tells her 
husband to carry a hare into the wife’s chamber 
as she was about to give birth, circle the bed and 
then release the hare, If the hare were not 
driven out of the chamber, then the womb itself 
would extrude together with the newborn, 

(5) Exorcism of the Demon from the Youth 
(Philostratus Vit. Ap. 4.20). The gaze of Apollo- 
nius terrifies the demon within the possessed 
youth, which then obediently exits and tips over 
a statue as it departs to prove that it has left. The 
youth recovered; abandoning his effeminate 
garb and his hedonistic way of life, he adopted 
the lifestyle of the philosophers and “donned 
their cloak” to follow Apollonius. 

(6) Raising the Dead Girl (Philostratus Vit, 
Ap. 4A5). Intercepting a funeral in progress, 
Apollonius touches a girl who had died the very 
day she was to be wed and speaks her name. She 
awakens fully recovered. Relatives wish to be- 
stow on Apollonius an enormous sum of money, 
which he said he would give to the bride as a 
dowry. Apollonius does admit that he had de- 
tected a spark of life in the girl, having per- 
ceived a “vapor that went up from her face." 

(7) Miraculous Transports (Philostratus Vit. 
Ap. 4.10; 8.12). Stories are told how Apollonius 
seemingly could be at two places at once, or 
leave one place and be present at another in- 
stantly (¢.g., from Smyrna to Ephesus). 

(8) Ascension of Apollonius (Philostratus Vit 
Ap. 8.30), Near the time of his death, Apollonius 
entered a temple whose doors opened for him 
and then closed behind: him, and a voice was 
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heard, “Hasten thou from earth, hasten thou to 
heaven, hasten.” 

(9) Postmortem Appearance (Philostratus Vit. 
Ap. 8.31), The spirit of Apollonius is said to 
have spoken to a young man who doubted the 
former's immortality, 

At first blush many of the miracles attributed 
to Apollonius find parallels in the ministry of 
Jesus. Jesus heals the lame (Mt 11:5 par. Lk 7:22; 
Mt 15:30-31), blind (Mk 8:22-26; Mt 9:27-31 par. 
Mk 10:46-52 and Lk 18:35-43), paralyzed (Mt 
9:1-8 par. Mk 2:1-12 and Lk 5:17-26; Mt 12:9-14 
par. Mk 3;1-6 and Lk 6;6-11), demonized (Mk 
1:21-28 par. Lk 4;31-37; Mt 17;14-29 par. Mk 
9:14-29 and Lk 9:37-48) and even raises the dead 
(Mt 9:18-19, 28-26 par. Mk 5;21-24, 35-43 and Lk 
8:40-42, 49-56; Lk 7:11-17; Jn 11). Jesus is also 
said to have ascended (Lk 24:51; Acts 1:9). But 
there are no miraculous transports from one city 
to another (but cf. Jn 6:21, which is probably not 
a miraculous transport). Jesus touches people, 
even makes clay of spittle, but he does not mas- 
sage disabled limbs, nor does he make use of 
animals or fetishes. 

There are many features of the miracles and 
wonders attributed to Apollonius that find no 
parallel in the stories of Jesus. We encounter cle- 
ments of gimmickry and trickery on the part of 
Apollonius, such as removing and replacing his 
foot in leg irons while in prison (Vit. Ap. 7.38), We 
find other bizarre elements, such as searing off 
an evil spirit by writing a threatening letter (Vit. 
Ap. 3.88) or by making tripods walk and perform- 
ing other telekinetic acts (Vit. Ap. 3.17; cf Euse- 
bius Against the Life of Apollonius of Tyana 18). 
There are some interesting parallels, but Apollo- 
nius comes across as a wizard (of which he is fre- 
quently accused). Many of his sayings and 
actions, moreover, are ostentatious. When the 
circumstances require, Apollonius does not hesi- 
tate to imply that he is a god. Some of his state- 
ments, including his apology before Emperor 
Domitian, smack of conceit and self-importance. 

There is also serious question about the cred- 
ibility of the sources utilized by Philostratus, B. F. 
Harris has concluded that the life of Apollonius 
is heavily seasoned with imagination and exag- 
geration. E. L. Bowie agrees and has criticized 
scholars for too readily giving credence to the 
stories attributed to Apollonius of Tyana. 

See also HOLY MEN,-JEWISH; NEO-PYTHAGORE.- 
ANISM, - 
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CG. A. Evans 


APOSTOLIC FATHERS 

“The apostolic fathers” has been a designation 
for a collection of early church documents for at 
least three hundred years. These individual 
manuscripts began to appear together in later 
centuries, so that the collection and terminology 
are post-Reformation, These discourses were 
written late in the first century or in the second 
century. They were called apostolic fathers be- 
cause it was presumed that the authors had di- 
rect contact with the apostles. [t is likely that in 
1672 J. B. Cotelier, a French patristics scholar, 
first conceived of these early documents as spe- 
cial in that the writers presumably either knew 
one of the twelve apostles or at least were taught 
by someone who knew them. Cotelier’s list was 
the Epistle of Barnabas, the letters of Ignatius, 
Polycarp's Letter to the Philippians, the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp, 1 Clement, 2 Clement and the Shepherd 
of Hermas. In 1875 a Parisian scholar, A. Gal- 
landi, added the Epistle to Diognetus, thg Apology 
of Quadratus and fragments of Papias, Later 
printed collections included the Epistle to Diogne- 
éus but not Quadratus or Papias (see DLNTD, Ap- 
ostolic Fathers). + 
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1, Epnstle of Barnabas 
2, Didache 


3. Letters of Ignatius 

4, Polycarp's Letter to the Philippians 
5. Martyrdom of Polycarp 

6. First Clement 

7, Second Clement 

8, Shepherd of Hermas 

9, Epistle to Diognetus 


1. Epistle of Barnabas, 

The Epistle of Barnabas was written at the end of 
the NT period, Some of the early churchmen 
held the letter to be inspired and were disposed 
toward including it in the canon of the NT (see 
Canonical Formation of the New Testament), 
Barnabas is found in the Codex Sinaiticus, 
placed after OT and NT texts along with the 
Shepherd of Hermas, Clement of Alexandria cited 
Barnabas as though it were Scripture, and both 
Jerome and Clement declared it to be authored 
by the traveling companion of Paul, who in Acts 
was designated an apostle (Acts 14:14). Author- 
ship by Barnabas, however, seems doubtful. [t 
seems more likely that the name Sarnabas was 
attached to the document in order to give it ap- 
ostolic status, The Epistle of Barnabas was likely 
written A.D. 96-100, possibly in *Alexandria of 
Egypt (see Barnard). 

The main contribution of the Epistle of Barn- 
abas to the NT exegete is the manner in which it 
draws upon the OT and how its rhetoric and 
hermeneutic compares and contrasts with He- 
brews and to a lesser extent with the writings of 
Paul. The document is more a discourse than a 
letter, much like Hebrews. The author recom- 
mends hope, righteousness according to judg- 
ment and the love of joy in an evil time. He 
declares that the OT prophets (by which he 
means from Moses on) heralded these latter 
times and disclosed the means of combating the 
malfeasance. He ends with the two-way teach- 
ing of embracing cither light or darkness, life 
or death, Unlike Hebrews, which sustains a 
closely reasoned theological argument, Barna- 
bas is a discursive marshaling of prophetic utter- 
ances. 

Barnabas has no specific reference to con- 
temporary Judaism. He believes that Israel 
failed in its response to God but that more im- 
portantly, the, real message of the OT prophets 
anticipates the followers of Jesus. Like the writ- 
ers of the NT Epistles, the author rarely refer- 
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ences or quotes words and deeds of Jesus, By his 
time, Christians, as evidenced in the production 
of the canonical Gospels, relished the words 
and works of Jesus but still cited the OT as the 
authentic word from God, With some frequency 
Barnabas explicates extended allegorical mean- 
ing in texts, for example, in regard to the Num- 
bers 18 offering of a heifer (Barn 8.1), The 
sacrifice clearly points ahead to Christ's sacrifi- 
cial death, Though Barnabas employs allegorical 
interpretation, the application is more practical 
and theological than philosophical in a Philonic 
sense, 


2, Didache, 

The full title of the document now designated 
the Didache was Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. A 
subheading identified it as “the teaching of the 
Lord through the twelve apostles to the na- 
tions.” The Didache was highly regarded in the 
fourth-century church and was believed in some 
quarters to have been composed by or in behalf 
of the original twelve disciples of Jesus, a con- 
clusion that no scholar now embraces. It is 
thought to have been written between 80 and 
120, probably in *Antioch of Syria and most 
likely by a Jewish Christian. The work bears 
comparison with the Pauline Pastoral Epistles 
and indicates how some NT injunctions are later 
fleshed out. 

In this short work the author contrasts the 
way of life, which entails love and keeping God's 
commandments, with the way of death, which is 
filled with lust and other undesirable traits de- 
nounced in Scripture. Thereupon follow in- 
structions in regard to foods, baptism, fasting, 
prayer, sound teaching, the roles of apostles and 
prophets, wandering Christians, bishops and 
deacons, monetary assistance, assembly, correc- 
tion and warnings, 

These instructions are grounded first in the 
OT, especially in regard to violations that lead to 
death. The instructions for the believing com- 
munity incorporate many echoes from the Gos- 
pels and some from the Epistles, though some of 
these may be from common sourc®s rather than 
directly from the NT writings. In terms of clear 
dependence, more allusions may be found to 
the Gospel of Matthew than to the other three. 
References tend to be short phrases and allu- 
sions rather than direct quotations, Their appli- 
cations tend to~be more literal rather than 
metaphorical or allegorical. In this manner the 
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bringing in of biblical materials reflects a differ- 
ent hermeneutic than that of the Epistle of Barn- 
abas, Almost no effort is directed toward 
showing how the OT was fulfilled in Christ. 


3. Letters of Ignatius. 

Ignatius (c. 35-107) was reputed to be the second 
bishop of (Syrian) *Antioch, He was singled out 
for martyrdom and traveled from Antioch to 
Rome accompanied by ten soldiers. Little is 
known about his life otherwise. On the journey 
across Asia Minor Ignatius wrote seven letters, 
probably during the years 105-110, These letters 
reflect what he considered the most pressing 
matters for the believers as he anticipated death, 
He made stops in Smyrna, where he was hon- 
ored by Polycarp, and Troas. The letters from 
Smyrna were to Tralles, Magnesia, Ephesus and 
Rome. From ‘Troas letters were sent to Philadel 
phia, Smyrna and Polycarp. 

These letters are important to the exegete in 
regard to comparisons and contrasts with the ca- 
nonical epistles. The purview of Ignatius's let- 
ters is somewhat more narrowly conceived, but 
they are worth consulting in regard to epistolary 
style and rhetorical features, The tendencies are 
less metaphorical and allegorical than, for ex- 
ample, are the works of Clement of Alexandria. 
In regard to topics they are especially helpful in 
respect to polity. Evidences of an early mono- 
episcopacy may be found in the letters, though 
the full meaning and implications are to a de- 
gree problematic. Another topic worthy of pur- 
suit is the creedal material embedded in the 
letters. These may be compared and contrasted 
with creedal statements in the NT and with 
other early creeds such as the Apostolic Creed 
in its various versions. Perspectives on servant- 
hood and martyrdom are also worthy of perusal. 
It should also be noted that Ignatius eschews 
heresy but is not too specific in regard to the 
sorts of heresy he has in mind. The most obvi- 
ous seems to be some version of Docetism, He 
also highlights Christian OT foundations over 
the Jewish, but this is not a major concern. 
Other topics less developed include perspectives 
on the baptism of Jesus, the ramifications of the 
cross, the Lord's Supper, unity and Onesimus. 


4. Polycarp’s Letter to the Philippians. 

Polycarp was a respected leader (bishop or el- 
der) of the church in Smyrna. He was martyred 
in Smyrna, probably on February 23, 155, He 
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wrote an epistle to the church in Philippi in con- 
junction with efforts of Irenaeus and at their re- 
quest. The letter that has survived may be the 
conflating of two of his letters. The letter of 
Polycarp is of interest because of the manner in 
which he cites NT Epistles, In contrast with 
Barnabas, he refers little to the OT. He infre- 
quently cites the Gospels but on occasion refers 
to Matthew, His use of statements from the Epis- 
tles is mostly straightforward with littl meta- 
phorical implication, He cites epistles not so 
much by way of shoring up his points but as a 
manner of amplification. 

The epistle sets out a profile of righteous- 
ness, Polycarp mostly provides exterior specifics 
rather than theological or psychological ramifi- 
cations, in contrast to Paul's theological refiec- 
tion upon God, the cross and the Parousia. 
Polycarp also rejects a docetic christology, per- 
haps with Marcion in mind, but this is not cer- 
tain. Comparison and contrast with the 
Johannine epistles will be of value, In addition, 
he emphasizes the unity of the church and the 
need to respect church leaders. 


5. Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

The Martyrdom of Polycarp was apparently written 
by a witness to Polycarp’s martyrdom not long af- 
ter it occurred, February 23, 155. The author 
clearly parallels the death of Polycarp with that of 
Jesus. The Martyrdom assumes an epistolary form, 
but aside from the introduction and conclusion it 
may best be described as a discourse on martyr- 
dom. Little reference is made to Scripture, but a 
knowledge of the death of Christ in a Gospel or 
the Gospels is presupposed. 

The Martyrdom of Polycarp is the first in a cat- 
alog of Christian martyrdoms, unless one in- 
cludes Paul’s reflections on death for Christ's 
sake or certain comments in Revelation. In or- 
der to explicate NT depictions, a foray into the 
martyrdom literature is of value. In the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp Christians are dissuaded from 
secking out martyrdom but are not to resist itdf 
no other avenue is available, The grounds for 
standing firm according to conviction is ¢x- 
pressed in this document Especially of concern 
are the previous actions of Christ and the confi- 
dence that God will give life anew to those who 
have witnessed unto death, 


6. First Clement. se 
1 Clement is normally accepted as an authentic 
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letter from Clement of Rome to the chureh in 
Corinth sometime between 81-96. If so, it is 
among the earliest of the noncanonical Chris- 
tian materials. The situation assumes rifis in the 
church at Corinth, It is interesting, however, that 
the causes are not addressed directly as, for ex- 
ample, in Paul's first letter to the Corinthians, 
The form is epistolary, but it incorporates cle- 
ments of Greck diatribe and synagogue homi- 
letic style, A number of references are made to 
the OT with occasional quotations, especially 
from Genesis, The biblical examples are incor- 
porated so as to illustrate the results of jealousy 
and division, The references to the Gospels are 
largely from Matthew. Some of the letters of 
Paul were apparently familiar to Clement, as was 
the epistle of James. Little allegorical or meta- 
phorical use is found. J Clement was often al- 
luded to by Clement of Alexandria (150-215), 
and he adduces evidence that various carly 
churchmen considered it inspired and belong- 
ing in the canon. 

1 Clement focuses on the fractures that ap- 
peared in the Corinthian community. The ideal 
church situation exhibits order or peace. The 
case for peace is expounded not so much from 
the ramifications of the cross, as in 1 Corin- 
thians, but through the advancement of OT ex- 
amples, which by contrast display the delete- 
rious consequences of jealousy and_ strife 
(though Clement does emphasize the humility 
of Christ). Repentance and obedience are the 
solution, Order, Clement argues, is endemic in 
nature, almost as in Stoic thought, and all as- 
pects of creation demonstrate obedience. Peren- 
nial incidents of revived nature likewise 
establish sufficient grounds for affirming the 
resurrection of Christ, as does the legend of the 
Phoenix metaphorically. 


7. Second Clement. 

On the grounds of internal style and the ab- 
sence of external evidence, 2 Clement has been 
assigned to an unknown author who postdates 
Clement of Rome. Clement of Alexandria did 
not seem to know of 2 Clement, and the early 
church historian Eusebius questioned its au- 
thenticity. The style is that of a tractate or an 
early homily rather than an epistle, Some have 
supposed that it is a letter addressed to the 
Corinthian church at a later date, and since it 
was stored with J Clement, have presumed it to be 
by the sume author. The document should prob- 
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ably be dated between 120 and 140. It includes 
many references to Isaiah, and its allusions to 
the NT are more numerous than those found in 
7 Clement, The author obviously knew the ca- 
nonical Epistles as well as the Synoptic Gospels, 
particularly Matthew and Luke. 

The author affirms the God relationship of 
Christ and the salvation that he alone provided. 
Believers therefore need to respond in service 
and obedience. The Christian life is one of righ- 
teousness and holiness, and the wayward are ex- 
horted to heed the call for repentance. The 
author for the most part addresses general prob- 
lems rather than situations explicitly located in 
the Corinthian church. 


8. Shepherd of Hermas. 

The Shepherd of Hermas is of particular value for 
the study of the *apocalyptic genre of biblical 
materials, but also for legal and parabolic mate- 
rials. It reflects both similarities and differences, 
The setting for the document is ostensibly Rome 
during a time of persecution, The date is less 
certain, and if the work is in two parts the first 
(1-24) is from about 90-110, and the second 
(25—114) is from about 100-150. The work falls 
into three parts: Visions (1—25), Commandments 
(26—49) and Parables (50—113). The Shepherd 
was highly respected and sometimes regarded as 
canonical, Jerome and Origen argued that the 
author was the Hermas of Romans 16:14. In the 
second vision (Herm, 8,3) Clement is mentioned, 
and some scholars argue he is the author of 
1 Clement. 

Since the author is reporting original visions, 
he makes no appeal to the Scriptures so as to au- 
thenticate his statements, Few quotations from 
the OT or the NT may be found, but allusions to 
both are present, especially the Gospels and 
James, The allusions are not as clear or as fre- 
quent, however, as are those to the OT in the ca- 
nonical Revelation. Scriptures are employed in 
much the same manner as in Revelation, that is, 
to amplify with canonical language specific 
statements, The intentional metaphorical use of 
Scripture is minimal. The Wsions and parables, 
however, depend on highly metaphorical or 
symbolic entities in regard to the church and 
heavenly powers. The visions in their narrativity 
look forward more to John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress rather than back to prior biblical materi- 
als. Key topics in the Shepherd of Hermas have to 
do with repentance, purity, the church and loy- 
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alty to it, the characteristics of the Spirit and 
christology. The author is especially interested 
in whether forgiveness is possible after having 
been baptized, arguing that it is, but only once. 


9, Epistle to Diognetus, 

The author of Diognetus is unknown but most 
likely is a non-Jewish Christian who wrote to- 
ward the end of the second century, Scholars 
have suggested various dates between 117 and 
310. The consensus view is that the document 
consists of two scparately circulated parts later 
joined, The first (1—10) is in the form of a letter. 
The second (11—12) is a treatise or a homily. 
Though the document is not a narrative history 
of Christianity as is Acts, a comparison of the 
apologetic outlook of each is rewarding, 

The author speaks of Christianity as a new 
way of worship, neither pagan nor Jewish. 
Christianity is a third way. Pagans, he charges, 
worship objects made from stone, wood and 
metal, using arguments similar to those of Isaiah 
44, It is not certain, however, that he is drawing 
on Isaiah. The Jews in contrast with the pagans 
have rules with respect to the sabbath and other 
celebrations that impede human welfare and 
become idolatrous. Christians live as all others 
in outward appearance but are pilgrims in the 
world, a third race. They do not expose their 
children (i.e, abandon infants), and they love 
all persons, Christians constitute the soul of the 
people of the world, just as the individual soul 
sustains the body. Christians are imprisoned in 
the world and thereby support the world. The 
last section of the epistle extols the committed 
life, and such believers are destined to enjoy the 
fruits that God has provided, Allusions to Scrip- 
ture mostly borrow biblical language and ideas. 

See also APOCRYPHAL ACTS AND EPISTLES; 
APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS; CANONICAL FORMATION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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AND PAGAN TRADITIONS. 


AQUILA. See SEPTUAGINT/GREEK OLD TESTA- 
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ARAMAIC LANGUAGE 
Aramaic was one of the major languages of the 
ancient Middle East. Along with Canaanite 
(Phoenician, Hebrew, Moabite, Edomite) and 
Ugaritic, it belongs to the Northwest group of 
Semitic languages, Aramaic is distinguished 
within the Northwest Semitic languages by hav- 
ing an article the marked at the end of a noun 
and by the lack of a verb pattern with prefix ‘n” 
(the Niphal in Hebrew). Characteristic syntax, 
vocabulary and sound changes also distinguish 
the language at various time periods. 
1, History 
2. The Names Aramaic and Syrian, or Syriac 
3, Dialects of Aramaic and the New Testa- 
ment 
4, Written and/or Spoken Aramaic: Dialect 
Models for First-Century Aramaic 
5. Aramaic or Hebrew Style in the Gospels? 
6. The Language of Jesus’ Teaching 
7. The Origin and Importance of the Ara- 
maic Targums 


1, History. 

Already in the ninth century B.C, we find Ara- 
maic being used for royal *inscriptions, as evi- 
denced by the recently discovered Tel Dan 
inseription. For such inscriptions, the kingdom 
of Sam’al (Zincirli, near the present border be- 
tween Turkey and Syria) switched from Phoeni- 
cian in the ninth century to a local Aramaic 
dialect and then to a more standard Old Ara- 
maic dialect within three generations. The As- 
syrian Empire started to use the Aramaic 
language for official documents and inscriptions 
by the eighth century B.C. A bilingual text from 
Tel Fakhariye in Akkadian and Aramaic makes 
this clear. The biblical account of the siege of 
Jerusalem in 701 8.C. (Is 36:11) gives further tes- 
timony to the widespread use of Aramaic as a 
diplomatic language. 

Aramaic attained its most prestigious position 
as a world language under the Persian Empire 
(see Jewish History: Persian Period). During the 
period of the Persian Empire it was the preemi- 
nent international, legal and administrative lan- 
guage throughout the ancient Near East. Its 
status was upset by the conquests of *Alexander 
the Great (d. 323 B.C.) and the rapid spread of 
*Hellenism and Greek culture in the following 
century, Affairs of state were conducted in 
Greek. The power of the Greek city-state and its 
role in spreading Greek literature and culture 
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made Greek the dominant political and admin- 
istrative language for much of the Near East 
from that time throughout the Roman and Byz- 
antine periods, right up to the Arabic conquests 
in the seventh century A.D, 

Along with *Greek and *Hebrew, Aramaic 
was one of the three languages in most common 
use in the land of Israel during the first century 
of this era. It is the language most commonly 
mentioned in NT scholarship as providing the 
Semitic background for the teaching of Jesus. 

Aramaic retained considerable importance 
as a language for daily affairs, commerce, legal 
formulas and religious traditions, and its influ- 
ence continued for over a millennium after Al- 
exander’s conquest. Aramaic dialects continued 
to be spoken and used from the East Mediterra- 
nean Sea to Central Asia to the Indian Ocean. 
Aramaic loanwords appear in the Qur’an and 
classical Arabic, Much of the postmishnaic *rab- 
binic literature and the literature of Eastern 
Christianity was written in later Aramaic dia- 
lects. Isolated pockets of modern Aramaic dia- 
lects have survived to the present. A Western 
Aramaic descendent is spoken in Ma*lula (50 
km northeast of Damascus, Syria) and descen- 
dants of Central-Eastern dialects are still spoken 
in some communities in Turkey, Azerbaijan, 
[ran and [raq. 


2. The Names Aramaic and Syrian, or Syriac. 
The Aramaic language developed in the area of 
present-day Syria, a region whose ancient name 
from the end of the second millennium B.C. was 
Aram (Aramu). Already in the ninth century its 
name appeared in Assyrian as ‘armiu (“lan- 
guage of Aram”; cf. “ramit in Is 36:11), and that 
remained its standard name in the ancient Near 
East (cf. “ydmit in Dan 2:4; Ezra 4:7). 
~ With the spread of Greek culture and lan- 
guage a new name for Aramaic developed, The 
Greeks used the name Syria for the old area of 
Aram. In Greek the name of the Aramaic lan- 
guage became synaké glossa (“Syrian language”) 
and as an adverb syrist (“in Syrian”), For exam- 
ple, the *Septuagint translates ‘Gramit as Syristi. 
dn addition, an appendix to the Septuagint of 
Job 42:17 mentions translating the book “from 
the Syrian language" (ek tés Syriakés), evidently 
referring to using an Aramaic translation of Job, 
In the Latter of Aristeas (see Aristeas, Epistle 
of), paragraph 11, we read “They [Jews) are as- 
sumed to use Aramaic (Syriaké) [for their Scrip- 
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tures], but it isn't, it is a different manner of 
language [i.e., the Bible is Hebrew].” 

In the land of Israel and among rabbis the 
Greek name was taken over into Hebrew as 
sursi: “Rabbi Yonatan of Bet Guvrin [late third 
century A.D,] said, ‘there are four languages use- 
ful in the world, Greek for song, Latin for war, 
Sursi [Aramaic] for mourning and Hebrew for 
speech” (y. Sofa 7.2). Also Rabbi Shmuel bar 
Nahman (c. A.D. 300) said in the name of Rabbi 
Yochanan (third century A.D.), “Don’t treat the 
Sursi language as insignificant. It is used in the 
Torah, Prophets and Writings” (y. Sofa 7.2) (Gen 
$1:47; Jer 10:11; Dan 2:4b—7:28; Ezra 4:8—6:18; 
7:12-26). Aramaic is not specifically named in 
the NT. At Acts 1:19 “in their language” is used 
for an Aramaic name “Blood Field,” h%gél dama’. 

Many scholars think that when Hebrew is 
mentioned in the NT (Jn 5:2; 19:13, 17, 20; 
20:16; Acts 21:40; 22:2; 26:14 [Rev 9:11; 16:16)) it 
refers usually to Aramaic. However, the proof 
for such a usage is weak and limited to proper 
names, where the etymology of the names is 
technically Aramaic (Jn 5;2; 19:18, 17). Names 
are a special category of language and can be 
adopted into a language. For example, in Amer- 
ica Ian is a British name that means “beloved,” 
though etymologically it is Hebrew, Similarly, 
calling names Hebrew that were etymologically 
Aramaic should not be taken to mean that “He- 
brew” meant “Aramaic.” 

In John 20:16 rabbouni is correctly called He- 
brew. The dialectical form rabbiini (“my 
teacher”) is found in Mishnaic Hebrew at 
Ta‘anit 3:8 in Codex Kaufman, the most reliable 
manuscript of the Mishnah. (The standard form 
in Targum Ongelos and also later Hebrew is 
ribbén, which apparently reflects a Babylonian 
vocalization tradition. The older Hebrew vocal- 
ization rabbimi could also occur in Aramaic. It 
has been found in at least one vocalized 
genizah manuscript of the Palestinian targum 
tradition at Genesis 44:18). 


$. Dialects of Aramaic and the New Testament. 

The most important dialects for NT background 
span a period from the sixth century B.C. to the 
tenth century A.D. The earlier phases of the lan- 
guage in this period are Official Aramaic and 
Middle Aramaic. By the Late Aramaic phase 
(third century A.D. to tenth century), there are 
three distinct dialectic areas: Western Late Ara- 
maic (Galilean, Samaritan and Christian Pales- 
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tinian Aramaic) Central Late Aramaic, (Syriac) 
and Eastern Late Aramaic (Babylonian Talmu- 
dic Aramaic and Mandean). 

Official Aramaic (700-200 B.C.) became the 
standard written language of the Persian Empire 
(sixth to fourth centuries). ‘This is the dialect of 
the Biblical Aramaic (BA) texts in Ezra and 
Daniel, with some allowance made for spelling 
changes. 

Middle Aramaic is a name given to the various 
dialects attested from 200 B.C. to A.D, 200 (Fitz- 
myer 1979, 57-84), During this period there ap- 
pears to have been a dialect continuum from 
Nabatean to Judean/Qumran (QA) to Palmyran 
to Syriac and Hatran (Cook 1992), The Official 
dialect no longer dominated written Aramaic, 
and local dialect features more and more pene- 
trated into the written language. The dialects 
from this period are only sparsely attested ex- 
cept for the documents found in the Dead Sea 
area. Late Aramaic dialects (post-A.D, 200) show 
more diversity and are better attested. 

The *targums of Ongelos to the Torah and 
Jonathan to the Prophets (TO/J) raise special 
questions as to their dialect. Many scholars at- 
tribute the basic consonantal text of these tar- 
gums to Judea from the first or second centuries 
A.D. while acknowledging that the tradition was 
revised and vocalized in Babylonia beginning 
with the third century, However, they may repre- 
sent a written dialect whose origin is more Cen- 
tral than the Western Late Aramaic dialects (see 
Cook 1994). 

Galilean Aramaic (GA) is the name often 
given to the Jewish Palestinian Aramaic dialect 
found in parts of the Jerusalem *Talmud and 
midrashim. These reflect the period of A.D. 300 
to 600. Inscriptions in Judea show that this dia- 
lect was influential beyond Galilee. 

The dialect of Palestinian Targumic Aramaic 
(PTrA) consists of fragments from the Cairo 
Genizah, Codex Neofiti and the /ragmentary Tar- 
gum. It is close to that of Galilean Aramaic, but it 
appears tg be a separate and slightly earlier dia- 
lect, perhaps from the second century A.D., and 
perhaps from Judea (see Tal 1979, 1986). 

Samaritan Aramaic is roughly comtemporary 
to Galilean Aramaic and Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic and has been preserved in the religious 
literature of the Samaritan community. It is im- 
portant for tracing the development of Western 
Late Aramaic. ee 

Christian Palestinian Aramaic (CPA) is mainly 
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preserved in church lectionanes of the Bible. 
This Western Late Aramaic dialect is from the 
sixth to the eighth centuries A.D. and represents 
the continuation of Judean Aramaic from the 
first half of the first millennium AD. 

Syriac is a major literary language whose dia- 
lectical origin was centered in Edessa, It is our 
most widely documented Late Aramaic dialect. It 
is useful for NT studies from many perspectives. 
Textually, it preserves ancient translations and 
textual traditions of the NT. Historically, it pre- 
serves the teachings, records and literature of 
the Aramaic-speaking churches, Along with its 
importance, a caveat must be sounded for the 
NT student; Syriac is not a Palestinian Aramaic 
dialect, and it does not directly preserve first- 
century Aramaic traditions, The Old Syriac Gos- 
pels and the Syriac Peshitta versions are transla- 
tions from Greek. On the positive side, they do 
show how the Greek NT was interpreted in the 
second to the fifth centuries A.D. by bilingual 
speakers. 


4. Written and/or Spoken Aramaic: Dialect 
Models for First-Century Aramaic, 

The question of a distinct written dialect over 
against a colloquial dialect has been debated in 
evaluating the nature of the Aramaic material. 
The Palestinian targum(s), and cven more so 
Galilean Aramaic, are distinct from the Qumran 
Aramaic texts, How is this difference to be ex- 
plained? Two broad approaches have been 
taken. 

One school of thought attributes the main 
differences between Qumran Aramaic and Pal- 
estinian Targumic Aramaic to time and some- 
what to geography. The Palestinian targums are 
close to Galilean Aramaic but they lack some 
forms with final-nun that are so prominent in 
Galilean Aramaic, This makes these Palestinian 
‘Targumic Aramaic forms parallel both to earlier 
Qumran Aramaic and later Christian Palestin- 
ian Aramaic forms. Palestinian Targumic Ara- 
maic also uses a scparated object pronoun like 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic, This hints at a 


Judean origin of the Palestinian Targum. But 


the difference of the Palestinian Targum from 
Qumran Aramaic and its closeness to Galilean 
Aramaic would point to a later time than Qum- 
ran Aramaic and an earlier time than Galilean 
Aramaic or Christian Palestinian Anunaic, The 
Palestinian Targum may represent a Galilean 
development of a second-century A.D, Judean 
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tradition, The Bar Kokhba disaster (A.D, 135) 
would be the obvious historical catalyst for the 
process (Tal 1986). 

Another school of thought views the Palestin- 
ian targums and Talmud (grouped together) as 
being closer to the spoken dialects and closer to 
colloquial first-century Aramaic, The Aramaic of 
Qumran is viewed as literary and not a good ex- 
ample of spoken Aramaic. In this approach the 
documents of Qumran Aramaic are literary and 
Palestinian Targumic Aramaic/Galilean Ara- 
maic are colloquial, and Palestinian Targumic 
Aramaic is claimed to be contemporary in origin 
to Qumran Aramaic, 

Two lines of argument support the viewpoint 
that time is the more predominant factor over 
against the literary/colloquial explanation for 
the dialect distinctions. 

First and foremost, all of the texts in question 
were written. Qumran, the Palestinian Targum 
and later Galilean texts are all written texts. It is 
especially problematic to take later religious, li- 
turgical texts like the Palestinian Targum and 
pose them as pure colloquial texts. 

Second, there appears to have been an Ara- 
maic “dialect continuum" in existence in Middle 
Aramaic. There was not a dominating, standard 
literary dialect. A dialect continuum implies col- 
loquial contact throughout the region, and this 
was ‘reflected to some degree in the writing, 
since the dialect continuum is only observed in 
writing. Thus the literary nature of the Judean 
desert documents should not be overempha- 
sized (see Dead Sea Scrolls). A careful compari- 
son of Qumran Aramaic shows that it was 
already accepting colloquial and dialectical 
changes. Qumran Aramaic was no longer under 
a tight model of the Official Aramaic of the Per- 
sian Empire or any standardized Aramaic. 

_ The Qumran texts are contemporary to the 
NT and therefore are the best examples of what 
written Aramaic would look like from the first 
century and are probably the best examples of 
@' hat colloquial Aramaic would have looked like 
when written down. 
5. Aramaic or Hebrew Style in the Gospels? 
The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
all appear to have been written in Greek, though 
they all show varying degrees and kinds of 
Semitic influence (see Semitic Influence on the 
New Testament). Written Greek sources that go 
back to Semitic sources for some or much of 
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their material remains probable, Is it possible to 
tell whether the Semitic sources would have 
been more probably in Hebrew or Aramaic? 

First-century and Middle Aramaic narratives 
from Qumran show a particular style with a nar- 
rative conjunction edayin, “then.” This shows up 
in unstylized Greek translation as tote, “then” 
(Buth 1990). Mark and Luke both reflect Semitic 
style, yet both clearly lack a narrative conjunc- 
tion fote. This combination of evidence ‘that is 
positive toward Semitic influence yet negative 
for Aramaic narrative would point directly to 
Hebrew as the more likely source for Semitic 
material behind Mark and Luke. 

Matthew writes Greck with an Aramaic style, 
especially in his using fote (“then, next") as a 
narrative conjunction. Comparison with the 
other Gospels makes it unlikely that Matthew's 
style was representative of some kind of Jewish- 
Greek dialect. Comparison with the other Gos- 
pels also makes it unlikely that this style repre- 
sents a source, The narrative conjunction “then" 
occurs in triple tradition, material shared only 
with Mark, double tradition with Luke, and Mat- 
thew’s own material. Matthew's Greek is best de- 
scribed as a distinctive idiolect. If Matthew is 
working from Mark, then his Aramaizing Greck 
style is almost certainly his own and not reflect- 
ing a source. 

At the same time, the existence of such an 
Aramaizing Greek style by Matthew adds to our 
understanding of first-century Aramaic. It re- 
inforces the picture that our Qumran Aramaic 
narrative texts accurately reflect first-century Ar- 
amaic style and strengthens the claim that the 
Semitic sources behind Mark and Luke were 
Hebrew, not Aramaic. 


6, The Language of Jesus’ Teaching. 

Especially since H. Birkeland’s monograph in 
1954, the question of the language in which 
Jesus taught has been continually debated (see 
Greek of the New Testament), A few scholars 
have argued Greck as a major teaching language, 
though Jesus’ interaction with first-century Jewish 
culture and rabbinic idiom throughout the Gos- 
pels make that improbable: The majority of 
those who have dealt with the issue have argued 
for Aramaic as the primary language of teach- 
ing. Evidence of inscriptions, Aramaic words in 
the NT, Aramaic papyri, Aramaic in the Jerusa- 
lem Talmud and the existence of the targums 
(but see below) are brought forward to show that 
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Aramaic was probably the most common spoken 
language in the Galilee and thus arguably the 
most appropriate and probable as Jesus’ lan- 
guage. 

The Aramaic quotations in Mark 5:41, Mark 
7:34 (understanding ephphatha not as Hebrew 
but as a dialectical form of Aramaic ‘etpatah) 
and Mark 15:34, are more enigmatic than help- 
ful in revealing the language in which Jesus 
taught. (Mark 15:34 is too complex textually and 
synoptically to treat in this article, Matthew's 
phrase is better, while Mark may be hinting at a 
midrashic interpretation or a divine voice.) The 
words in Mark 5:41 and Mark 7:34 are “insipicl” 
and do not contribute any insight into Jesus’ 
teaching in the way that modern readers might 
expect from the trouble of quoting foreign mate- 
rial, Of all of Jesus’ words, why quote these? 
Their purpose may have been to provide a Ro- 
man audience with a sense of mystery and awe 
to some healing accounts. If Mark's language 
switch implies that Jesus switched languages, 
then the words would imply that Jesus did not 
normally teach in Aramaic. 

Another approach to the sociolinguistic 
problem is to investigate the language used com- 
monly in the first century by the Jewish teachers 
and miracle workers. Who communicated with 
the people, who won their hearts and respect? 
What language did those teachers use? The rab- 
binic literature paints a fairly uniform picture up 
into the second century A.D. Such a picture is re- 
inforced by the *Dead Sea Scrolls, in which He- 
brew was still alive in the first century and 
Second Temple period. From the evidence we 
have, one would expect that Hebrew would most 
probably be used for parables (see Rabbinic Par- 
ables), “prayers, scriptural exposition, sermons 
and the oral “publication” of a teaching—in 
short, for much of the oral material in our Gos- 
pels. On balance this would argue strongly for 
Hebrew as Jesus’ teaching language, and such a 
view would fit with the Hebraic color of written 
source materi) to the Gospels (see 5 above). 

We must remember that the Jewish socicty 
was highly multilingual. One needs to be careful 
with claims of unique Aramaisms because most 
are also found in Mishnaic Hebrew, and vice 
versa. For example, Hebrew rabbiini, mentioned 
above, is often cited as only a colloquial Aramaic 
word. Words like korban (qorhain), abba (‘abba’) 
and raka (réqga) were both Mishnaic Hebrew 
and Aramaic, Rabbinic idioms like “kingdom of 
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heaven,” “bind and loose,” “establish this Serip- 
ture,” “debe” (for sin) and “sons of the bride- 
chamber” are in Hebrew in sayings from 
Tannaim (Jewish teachers before A.D, 200) and 
in both Hebrew and Aramaic in sayings from 
Amoraim (teachers afler 200). Even in the later 
Talmudic age, up through the sixth century, Jew- 
ish children were expected to understand He- 
brew in the Galilee, though the children 
sometimes had trouble doing’ so (Fraade 1992). 


7, The Origin and Importance of the Aramaic 
Targums. 

The Jewish community preserved various Ara- 
maic translations of the Bible that raise many 
important issues for NT studies (see Rabbinic Lit- 
erature: ‘Targumim). The Aramaic translations 
include much material that reflects some of the 
interpretation current at their time of composi- 
tion. 

Most scholars working after the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls have argued or assumed 
that the texts of Ongelos and Jonathan started out 
in Judea and were taken to Babylon. Recently, 
E. M. Cook has made a good case for suggesting 
that they are not Judean but early Central/Syr- 
ian (Cook 1994), 

Perhaps equally important is the question of 
when these targumic traditions started, Ongelos 
and Jonathan are missing from Qumran. (The 
only clear evidence of any targum at Qumran 
are two copies of Job, a unique work in the He- 
brew Bible. There is also a piece of an Aramaic 
document related to Leviticus 16; see Aramaic 
Targums: Qumran.) This silence is quite loud in 
comparison to the many Aramaic texts found at 
Qumran and would suggest that the origins of 
Ongelos and Jonathan are more probably to be 
dated after A.D, 70 than before. But they proba- 
bly arrived in Babylon before 200. 

The Palestinian Targum traditions compli- 
cate this picture, They are distinct from Qumran 
Aramaic yet have ties to Judean Aramaic and are 
also close to later Galilean Aramaic. Their dia- 
lect would testify to the late second century A.D. 
or early third century as the most likely period of 
formation. Thus the time of origin of both Onge- 
los/Jonathan and the Palestinian Targum may 
overlap in the second century, The Palestinian 
Targum is likely to have been written down from 
A.D. 150 to 250 and Ongelos/Jonathan sometime 
between A.D, 70 and 200. 

The Palestinian Targum contains consider- 
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ably more midrashic, interpretative material 
than Ongelos/Jonathan, The Ongelos/Jonathan 
tradition may represent a stripped-down targu- 
mic style that was more appropriate in Bablyon, 
where more of a need for the simple explana- 
tion of the Hebrew text was felt. The Ongelos/ 
Jonathan targum chose a more Central Aramaic 
dialect and a more conservative translation style 
than the Palestinian. [n contrast, the Palestinian 
Targum clearly uses a local Western dialect and 
includes much interpretive material. It provided 
a rabbinic spin to the reading of the Bible. 

The Aramaic targums are especially impor- 
tant as a depository of traditional interpreta- 
tions. For example the targum to the Psalms 
118:22 mentions that the “stone” is talya, “the 
child.” The targum reads: “the child that the 
builders left behind was the descendants of 
Jesse and qualified to be appointed to reign.” 
This would seem to preserve an old pluralistic/ 
collective messianic interpretation based on the 
Hebrew midrashic development of the wordplay 
‘chen, “stone,” and ben, “son.” Of additional in- 
terest is the fact that Midrash Tehillim does not 
record this tradition for this verse. The Aramaic 
targum is our only source. 

The biggest problem with the targumic litera- 
ture for the NT is one of dating. One must care- 


_ fully compare Qumran, intertestamental, rab- 


binic and targumic traditions before concluding 
whether material was or was not a part of the 
first-century background to the NT, 

Much work remains to be done on all of the 
above areas of investigation. The Qumran and 
rabbinic texts are being published in more ac- 
cessible and reliable editions. They are also be- 
coming available electronically, A Comprehen- 
sive Aramaic Dictionary Project is integrating 
much of this material. The fields of Aramaic and 
the linguistic background to the NT are in a pos- 
itive flux, The new Hebrew and Aramaic texts 
made available in the last half of the twentieth 
century are still being carefully sifted and are 
adiding to our knowledge. ‘ 

See also ARAMAIC TARGUMIM: QUMRAN; 
GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE; LATIN LANGUAGE; RABBINIC LITERATURE; 
SEMITIC INFLUENCE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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ARAMAIC TARGUMIM: QUMRAN 
Only three texts of Aramaic translations of the 
Bible have been discovered in the Qumran vi- 
cinity, (An Aramaic translation in a Jewish cul- 
tural context is usually referred to as a targum, 
which is an Aramaic and Hebrew word for 
“translation.”) Yet these three texts give us im- 
portant, new data on Jewish use of the Bible in 
the first century. Paradoxically, the general lack 
of Aramaic biblical translations at Qumran may 
be as important for our understanding of Jewish 
practices as the texts that have been discovered, 

1. The Texts 

2. The Significance of the Qumran Targu- 

mim 


1. The Texts. 

Two Aramaic translations of a biblical text were 
discovered in 1952 in Cave 4 and were pub- 
lished in 1977. 

4Q156 (4QtgLev) comprises two fragments 
that contain eight verses, Leviticus 16:12-15, 18- 
21, and have been dated on paleographic 
grounds to the end of the second century B.C. 
The translation style is quite literal and close to 
the Masoretic Hebrew text. It does not exactly 
match any of the later written targums (Ongelos, 
Jonathan, Neofiti, Pseudo-Jonathan). 

4Q157 (4QtgJob), the other Aramaic transla- 
tion found in Cave 4, contains Job 3:5 and 
4;16—5:4, The translation style of this fragment 
is also literal. Neither of these two Cave 4 texts 
shows midrashic interpretations characteristic 
of much Jewish targumic material, though since 
they are short fragments, such a conclusion may 
be based on an accidental argument from si- 
lence (see Rabbinic Literawre: Midrashim; Rab- 
binic Literature: Targumim). 

A thigd Aramaic translation of a biblical text 
was discovered in Cave 1] in 1956. Significantly, 
it is also an Aramaic translation of Job. This text 
of Job, 11 QtgJob, was published for the first time 
in 1971, and the fragments cover parts of Job 
17—42, 

The dialect of Aramaic represented in this 
Qumran text is of a literary type that includes a 
few features that faintly hint at the East, far from 
Judea. The same features give it a slightly old, 
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formal style, A general audience would appear 
to be in view, for example, Jews in the Eastern 
*Diaspora as much as in Judea, We do not know 
where the translation was originally mace, 
though we can assume that it is from outside the 
Qumran community, Nothing about it is dis- 
tinctly Qumranian. The copy of 11 QtgJob is 
from the mic-first century A.D., but on linguistic 
grounds the original translation can be dated to 
around 100 8.c, (It is not related textually or lin- 
guistically to the Talmudic/post-Talmudic tar- 
gum to Job that is printed in rabbinic Bibles.) 

Job is a unique book in the Hebrew Bible. 
There are many obscure words, and it is difficult 
to categorize the Hebrew book with any other 
known dialect of Hebrew. The Aramaic transla- 
tion 11 QtgJob aims to make the difficult Hebrew 
text understandable, occasionally at the expense 
of the poetic structure. However, the translation 
is still to be classified as literal and does not ap- 
pear to incorporate the kind of homiletical ex- 
pansions that are known from the written 
targum traditions of later times. ‘The strange and 
difficult nature of the Hebrew text of Job may 
help to explain why such a book may have been 
singled out for translation into Aramaic at an 
early date. 


2. The Significance of the Qumran Targumim. 


These two different texts of a targum to Job, one’ 


from Cave 4 and one from Cave 11, suggest that 
the Qumran community did not follow a sup- 
posed *Pharisaic/rabbinic prohibition against a 
written Aramaic targum. The Qumran commu- 
nity was not alone in this regard, since a targum 
to Job is fairly widely attested for the first century. 

The Mishnah (¢. A.D. 200; see Rabbinic Litera- 
ture; Mishnah) stipulates that in the synagogue 
an oral Aramaic translation of the biblical read- 
ing was to be provided without using any written 
document. This may partially explain why all of 
our traditional, written targums are relatively 
late, redacted during and after the Talmudic pe- 
riod. We do not know when, how or where the 
Mishnaic procedure developed, nor how widely 
or consistently it was practiced. For example, the 
NT (cf. Lk 4:14-30; Acts 13:15, 27; 14:11; 15:21; 
22:2) is silent on the question. Z. Safrai has 
shown a confluence of tradition indirectly point- 
ing to the period immediately after A.D, 135 for 
the establishment of the synagogue practice. 

A rabbinic story about Gamaliel (the same 
person referred to in Acts 5:34; 22:3) mentions a 
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targum to Job (t. Sabb. 13:2; 9. Sabb. 15c). When 
Gamalie] was shown a targum to Job he rejected 
it and gave it to some builders to insert in some 
temple stonework. Ile may have rejected this 
book because he did not want to see a written 
targum circulating. 

An additional note in the *Septuagint at Job 
42:17 mentions using an Aramaic copy of Job 
for its Greek translation. There is no correspon- 
dence, however, between our Qumran Aramaic 
texts and the Septuagint Greek text. In almost 
every case where our Qumran Aramaic text is 
significantly different from the Masoretic He- 
brew text, our Greek Septuagint text sides with 
the Masoretic Hebrew text. 

This coincidence of detail between naming 
Job in the rabbinic story, an additional note in 
the Greek Septuagint and finding two Aramaic 
copies of Job at Qumran may mean that Job was 
already popular in translation before the first 
century of this era. Perhaps Job was the first bib- 
lical book to be translated into Aramaic and 
published in a written form. 

Finding two copies of Job in the Judean 
desert raises a larger question: Why are other 
Aramaic texts of the Bible apparently lacking at 
Qumran? 

The lack of any significant targumic material 
beyond Job shows that the Qumran community 
used Hebrew and Hebrew texts for their access 
to the Bible. ‘They were apparently comfortable 
with the Hebrew text, though perhaps appreciat- 
ing popularized texts like 1QIsaiah* (the long 
Isaiah scroll; see Isaiah Scroll), 

The fragments from Leviticus (4Q156) are 
from the section on the Day of Atonement and 
may be part of a work other than a translation of 
the whole book of Leviticus. (Cf. m, Yoma 7:1 for 
traditions of reading on Yom ha-Kippurim.) 
Consequently, 4Q156 should not be cited as a 
confirmation that an Aramaic translation to the 
whole Torah existed at Qumran. 

This lack of a translation of biblical texts in 
@ramaic comes into better focus when com- 
pared with a number of noncanonical Aramaic 
texts found in the vicinity ef Qumran, For exam- 
ple, 4Q196-199 are copies of *Tobit in Aramaic, 
4Q213-214 contain an Aramaic work related to 
Levi (see also 40540, 40541 and 1Q21). 4Q542 
is an Aramaic Testament of Qahat, 4Q587 an Ara- 
maic Apocryphon of Jacob, 4Q538 an Aramaic 
Apocryphon of Judah, 4Q539 an Aramaic *Apocry- 
phon of Joseph and 4Q548-548 an Aramaic work 
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now designated as *Visions of Amram, 4Q201-212 
are Aramaic fragments of *Enoch; 4Q530-533 
and 1023 relate to another Aramaic work on 
Enoch, while 40242-245 are Aramaic texts deal- 
ing with a pseudo-Danicl. All of these works 
show that the Qumran community was happy to 
include Aramaic books in their libraries, but 
their existence and proliferation at Qumran 
highlights the general lack of a written Aramaic 
translation to the Hebrew Bible. Their Bible was 
in Hebrew. 

How widely does the Qumran situation re- 
flect practices and attitudes throughout the 
Judean province? The fact that they had two 
copies of a targum (Job) that they did not trans- 
late themselves shows that they were in contact 
with wider circles of Jews. It is thus probable 
that the lack of Aramaic targums reflects the 
wider Jewish society as well, since one might 
assume that other targumic texts would be in 
their library if they were in general circulation. 
Thus, the Qumranian practice of direct access 
to biblical texts in Hebrew probably reflects the 
practice of the wider Jewish society around 
them. 

See also RABBINIC LITERATURE: MIDRASHIM; 
RABBINIG LITERATURE: TARGUMIM. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
Archacology is a science but not an exact or ex- 
clusive discipline, It is a method of studying the 
past that amalgamates many disciplines, includ- 
ing history, geography, language, numismatics, 
ceramics and even medicine. The word means 
“a study of antiquity or ancient things.” Its con- 
tribution to human society is its ability to re- 
trieve the past, or more accurately, significant 
aspects of the past, which can greatly enhance 
our understanding of history and culture. 

1. Definitions 

2. Methodology of Archacology 

3. Important Discoveries Relating to the New 

Testament 

4, Jesus and His World 

5. The World of the Early Church 

6. Prospects for the Future 


1. Definitions. 

NT archaeology is not an independent disci- 
pline but an application of archaeological meth- 
ods to the study of the NT and the ancient 
culture that produced it, As such, it can neither 
prove nor disprove theological assertions con- 
tained in the NT. But it has shed significant light 
on its cultural history and often provides clarity 
to enigma, replaces inaccuracy with precision 
and invigorates skepticism with confidence. 

As a scientific discipline, archaeology em- 
ploys the most recent and highly sophisticated 
methods of excavation, including subsurface in- 
terface radar, photogrammetry, magnetometers, 
resistivilyfheasuring instruments, infrared pho- 
tography, laser-guided and computerized tran- 
sits, small computers and microfiche systems, 
neutron-activation analysis and petrographic 
analysis, All of these are used to analyze and 
record material that is found in excavations that 
are conducted according to careful procedures 
involying surveying, digging, record keeping, 
and restoring and preserving artifacts. 
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Some of the archacologists who work in the 
area of NT studies are highly trained profession- 
als. However, most of the scholars trained in 
Greek and Roman archacology, the period with 
which the NT is involved, are classical archaeol- 
ogists and do not deal with the biblical material. 
Quite often those who work in NT archacology 
have been trained in other areas, such as NT, 
early church history, Greek or theology, and 
pursue archaeology as an avocation, These peo- 
ple are normally trained pragmatically by partic- 
ipation in various kinds of excavations and then 
transfer their interest and expertise to NT inter- 
ests. 


2. Methodology of Archaeology. 

The usual procedure in modern excavation, 
whether one is working in OT, classical or NT 
periods, is first to determine the identity of the 
site to be excavated, Cities like *Athens, *Rome, 
*Jerusalem and Jericho have remained occu- 
pied through the centuries, and there is no 
question as to their identity. However, some cit- 
ies, like Jerusalem and Jericho, have shifted the 
center of their activity in various periods of their 
history, and although they remain in the same 
basic area, the modern city may be a few hun- 
dred yards to a few miles apart from the ancient 
site, 

Once the site has been sufficiently identified 
to warrant the time and expense of excavation, a 
survey of the area will be conducted to locate 
any prominent features, Next it will be plotted 
on a checkerboard graph. Each of the sections 
or areas will then be numbered for accurate 
record keeping. 

Since an entire city can rarely be excavated, 
selections of squares will be made, based on po- 
tential importance, and assigned to area supervi- 
sors. A supervisor and his or her team of ten to 
twenty diggers will begin the process of clearing 
the site and then slowly removing the soil that 
has accumulated through the centuries. As the 
digging progresses the walls of the square, 
called balks, are carefully observed and changes 
in soil texture or content recorded. Balk tags are 
placed on the walls to identify these changes, 
and they are recorded in the supervisor’s record 
book as well as drawn on graph paper and pho- 
tographed. 

The digging progresses in this careful, scien- 
tific way, utilizing all the methodology listed 
above in the process. Artifacts discovered are 
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carefully labeled, taken to the tech shed (the 
field office), washed, analyzed and stored. 

When the season is ended, this material will 
be studied carefully, writen up into a brief re- 
port for immediate publication in periodicals or 
on the Internet and then stored with previously 
dug materials for constant reference and study 
as the dig progresses from season to season. At 
the designated end of the project, the materials 
will be carefully analyzed once more and a final 
report published by the director of the excava- 
tion. Unfortunately these final reports some- 
limes never are published, and the benefit of 
the time and money spent on the project is 
never fully realized, 


3. Important Discoveries Relating to the New 
Testament. 

One of the greatest benefits of archaeology for 
the study of the NT is its contribution in situat- 
ing a particular portion of the NT (person, city, 
event) in its historical, cultural and geographical 
context. This contributes to a more accurate un- 
derstanding of the text for its readers, both then 
and now. 

Archaeological excavations of the NT period 
are being conducted extensively in many coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean world, especially in 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Jordan, Syria, Leba- 
non and Israel. For example, in the half century 
that Israel has been a nation, excavations have 
been conducted on its soil at an almost unbe- 
lievable pace with astonishing results. Almost 
thirty digs were scheduled for the 1998 season, 
for both OT and NT periods (see Archaeology of 
the Land of Israel). 

Nearly every major site in Israel has either 
been partially excavated or reexcavated during 
these fifty years, These sites include, among oth- 
ers, Jerusalem, Herodium, Masada, *Qumran, 
Jericho, Samaria, Shechem, Megiddo, Beth 
Shan, Tiberias, Sepphoris, *Caesarea Maritima, 
*Caesarea Philippi, Capernaum, Bethsaida and 
Chorazim. Almost one hundred sites where dig- 
ging has been at least partially done -are dis- 
cussed in Excavations and Surveys in Israel (vol. 
15, 1996) published by the Istael Antiquities Au- 
thority in 1998. 


4, Jesus and His World. 

The NT states that Jesus was born during the 
reign of Herod the Great (Mt 2:1), Archacologi- 
cal evidence of Herod's presence abounds in 
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the Holy Land. An inscription was found in 
1997 at Masada, one of Herod's palace/for- 
tresses near the Dead Sea, which reads “Herod, 
king of the Jews.” Although Herod’s name has 
been found on *coins from the period, this is 
the first time this title has been found. His pal- 
ace at Masada has been thoroughly excavated, 
as have his palaces at Jericho and Herodium. 
He died in the former and was buried in the lat- 
ter. Building stones containing a raised boss in 
the center and a smooth margin around the 
edges, which are unique to Herod's building 
programs, have been found in several sites in Is- 
rael, including Jerusalem and Hebron. An aque- 
duct built by Herod has been found at Caesarea 
Maritima, and a street belonging to his building 
activity was discovered in 1995 along the west 
side of the Temple Mount in Jerusalem, 
Evidence of this king's love of Rome and 
things Roman has been found in Athens in two 
inscriptions discovered on the Acropolis be- 
tween the Propylaea and the Erechtheum. Jose- 
phus wrote in his first-century history of the 
Jewish wars that Athens and other cities were 
“filled with Herod's offerings" (Josephus /.W. 
1.21.1] §425). These inscriptions read as follows: 


The people 

{erect this monument to] 

King Herod, Lover 

of Romans, because of the benefaction 
and good will 

[shown] by him 


The people 

{erect this monument to] 

King Herod, Devout 

and a Lover of Caesar, because 
of his virte and benefaction 


Luke says that Pontius Pilate was the gover- 
nor of Judea when John the Baptist began his 
ministry and baptized Jesus shortly thereafier 
(Lk 3:1, 21). The name of Pilate was found 
carved on a monumental stone near the theater 
in Caesarea Maritima, where he resided. 

In November 1990, a tomb was discovered 
south of Jerusalem that appears to be the burial 
cave of the Caiaphas family. The high priest be- 
fore whom Jesus appeared just before his death 
was named Caiaphas (Mt 26:3, 57; Lk 3:2; Jn 
11:49; 18:18, 14, 24,28). Later both Simon Peter 
and John appeared before Caiaphas in ‘Jerusa- 


lem (Acts 4:6). The tomb is located in the Peace 
Forest, south of the Hinnom Valley. 

In 1989, while the road along the east end of 
this Gehenna Valley was being widened, bull- 
dozers uncovered three previously unknown 
burial caves which had remained undisturbed 
for almost fifteen hundred years. This discovery 
produced evidence that has provoked a reexam- 
ination of the three other long-known but little- 
noticed burial caves in this area, and taken 
together the evidence from these six caves 
makes the continued identification of this site as 
Akeldama implausible, Akeldama, the “field of 
blood” (Acts 1:19), was the burial site for poor 
people, but these burials were of wealthy people, 

In these caves have been found some of the 
most superb Herodian tombs ever discovered. 
There is impressive evidence that one of them 
may have belonged to the high priest Annas, It 
is located near the recently discovered family 
tomb of his son-in-law and successor, Caiaphas. 
Both men were priests before whom Jesus ap- 
peared (Lk 3:2; Jn 18; 13-14), 

Beneath the floor of the presently standing 
remains of a Byzantine period synagogue in Ca- 
pernaum, excavators have discovered the floor 
of a synagogue dating to the time of Jesus, The 
first-century synagogue was 60 feet wide by 79 
fect long, essentially the same as the later one 
built above it. Here we have evidence of what 
may have been the synagogue in which Jesus 
preached, the one built by a Roman centurion 
for the Jewish nation he loved (Lk 7:1-5). 

The house of Simon Peter may also have 
been found in Capernaum, Eighty-four fect to 
the south of the synagogue, an octagonal build- 
ing with mosaic floors had stood in partial re- 
mains for centuries, The octagon itself is like 
those that Byzantine Christians built to com- 
memorate holy places, such as the one over the 
birthplace of Jesus in Bethlehem. 

Beneath this fifth-century building was 
found a fourth-century church whose hall was 
part of an carlicr house built in the mid-first 
century A.D. The walls of this house, unlike 
those of the synagogue, were narrow and would 
not support a second story or a masonry roof. 
The roof would have been made of wooden 
branches covered with mud, in all probability 
similar to the one described in Capernaum 
through which a hole was “dug out” in order to 
let the paralytic down to Jesus (Mk 2:4). Simon 
Peter was praying on such a roof belonging to 
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the house of Simon the tanner in Joppa when 
visitors came from Caesarea (Acts 10:9), 

The house in Capernaum was built around 
two interior courtyards not unlike the other 
houses found in Capernaum in either size or 
building material. Sometime in the mid-first cen- 
tury the large (20 x 21 ft.) room in the center of 
the house was plastered along with its ceiling 
and floors. During the mid-first century, the pot- 
tery used in the room ceased to be typical do- 
mestic types, and after that there appear only 
storage jars and oil lamps. Thus the room must 
have begun to be used for some purpose other 
than normal residential living at that time. From 
then until the fourth century it may have been 
used as a chapel. More than 150 fragments of in- 
scriptions were scratched on its walls in Greek, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Aramaic and Latin. 

All the evidence presently available suggests 
the possibility that this chapel was built over a 
first-century house that had been set apart in the 
middle of that century for public viewing and 
continued to be so in subsequent centuries. This 
evidence has led many scholars to share the 
view of James Charlesworth that “Peter's house 
in which Jesus lived when he moved to Caper- 
naum from Nazareth has probably been discov- 
ered,” 

The discovery of the *Dead Sea Scrolls at 
Qumran has been called “the greatest archaeo- 
logical discovery of the century” by Hershel 
Shanks, editor of Biblical Archaeology Review, 
More than eight hundred different manuscripts 
have been found at Qumran and were appropri- 
ately celebrated in a fiftieth anniversary of the 
first discoveries at Cave 1 in 1947. 

These Dead Sea Serolls are a cache of an- 
cient documents, dating from the first century 
B.C, to the first century A.D., that were found in 
eleven caves near the Qumran settlement on 
the northwest shore of the Dead Sea in Isracl. 
Most scholars have identified this community of 
Jewish monastic-type religious devotees with the 
Essenes, the third largest sect of Jews in ancient 
Israel, However this identification, initially 
widely accepted, is now being vigorously chal- 
lenged, Evidence of a significant settlement of 
Essenes has recently been found on the south- 
ern edge of Mt. Zion just above the Hinnom Val- 
ley. Part of the foundation of the Essene Gate in 
this southern wall, some of their ritual baths and 
some latrines have been found by Bargil Pixner. 

A few more scrolls and thousands*of frag- 
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ments were subsequently discovered in ten 
other caves by both bedouin and archaeologists 
engaged in an intensive investigation of the 
area around the settlement during the mid- 
1950s, 

The Dead Sea Scrolls have been of enor- 
mous value in the reassessment of Jewish sectar- 
ianism in the Second Temple period, which 
includes the time of the NT. They provide us 
with interesting background material for the 
study of the ministry of John the Baptist, who 
may have been associated with this group at one 
time. Thus far, however, there is no evidence 
from Qumran that bears directly on either Jesus 
of Nazareth or the NT. The many outlandish 
claims of Christianity’s dependence on Qumran 
published by early sensationalists have been 
shown, upon more mature investigation of the 
scrolls, to be without foundation, 

In 1998 what may be the foundation walls of 
the temple of the *Samaritans, probably alluded 
to in John 4:20, were found on Mt Gerizim, It 
may have been patterned on the *temple in 
Jerusalem, where excavations have revealed 
more of the walls supporting the Temple Mount 
extensions during the time of Herod the Great, 
both on the west and on the east. On the west 
these include a Herodian street, a drain and 
portions of the huge stones supporting the west- 
ern-side of the mount. On the east it includes 
the “pinnacle of the temple” area (Mt 4:5). 

Excavations adjacent to the southern wall of 
the Temple Mount have revealed steps from the 
time of Jesus that led up into the Double Gates 
by which entrance was had to the temple courts, 
Also uncovered were a number of mikvaoth (i.c., 
baptisteries), which were used for ritual immer- 
sion of persons like Joseph and Mary, who *pu- 
rified themselves before going onto the Mount 
for Mary's purification after giving birth to Jesus 
(Lk 2:22). 

Directly relating to the ministry of Jesus is the 
discovery of the pool of Bethesda in Jerusalem. 
Tt was here that Jesus healed the invalid de- 
scribed in John 5:1-5. This pool is about 100 
yards inside the Stephen Gate (ancient Sheep 
Gate, 5:2) and about 100 yards north of the Tem- 
ple Mount's northern wall. 

The pool of Siloam, where Jesus restored the 
sight of a man who was born blind (Jn 9:1-12), 
has been located at the southern end of the 
1749-foot-long tunnel of Hezekiah, cut through 
solid rock about 100 feet below ground. 
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The site on the cast side of the Sea of Galilee, 
where Jesus cast the demons out of a man and 
into a herd of swine (Mk 5:1; Mt 8:28; Lk 8:26), 
has probably been identified by excavations. 
The history of these texts of the Gospels is prob- 
Icmatical, with Matthew placing it in Gadara and 
Mark and Luke in Gerasa. The problem is in the 
similarity of spelling in Greek. Ancient scribes 
probably heard or saw one name in the process 
of copying a manuscript and thought they heard 
another, 

Gerasa is modern Jerash in Jordan, located 
87 miles southeast of the Sea of Galilee. Gadara 
is modern Umm Qeis, also in Jordan, located 5 
miles southeast of the sea, Both of these are im- 
possible to harmonize with the context of the 
story, which says that the pigs stampeded off a 
steep bank into the sea and drowned. This is not 
possible at either of these two sites, However, on 
geographical and archaeological grounds an- 
other variant reading in carly manuscripts is un- 
doubtedly the right one. This third site, Gergesa, 
is modern El Kursi, located in Israel on the east 
bank of the Sea of Galilee. In the early 1970s a 
Byzantine church was excavated there. It had 
been built over a spot considered holy because 
of some activity of Jesus there, just as were the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem and the 
Holy Sepulchre Church in Jerusalem. Rising up 
on the east behind the church is a hill in which 
tombs have been found, just as the story de- 
scribes. And on the west of the church is a steep 
bank, the only one on the entire eastern shore 
of the sea, which extended to the water's edge, 
Archaeologists excavated a memorial tower and 
chapel between the church and the cemetery 
that they conclude were built to mark the spot as 
the place of the miracle, 

Archaeological excavations have shed light 
on some aspects of the burial of Jesus in Jerusa- 
lem, About seven hundred tombs of the Second 
Temple period have been found within 3 miles 
of Jerusalem, Careful study of these tombs has 
demonstrated that they are built on a similar 
pattern, Some of them were built with multiple 
chambers, and others consisted of two cham- 
bers, a burial chamber and an entrance cham- 
ber between it and the doorway. Rolling stones 
sealed the entrance to these tombs. Two of these 
stones have been found in Jerusalem in the 
Herod family tomb and in the tomb of Queen 
Helena of Adiabene. A rolling stone has also 
been found perfectly preserved in a tomb in 
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Heshbon, Jordan. These, among others, help 
the modern student of the NT to envision the 
scene in which an angel “rolled back the stone” 
(Mt 28:2; Mk 16:3; Lk 24:2) that sealed the en- 
trance to the tomb of Jesus and “sat upon it” 
Thus, a practice of burial that is foreign to mod- 
ern society is illuminated by archaeological dis- 
covery. 

These types of tombs differ from the Garden 
Tomb at Gordon’s Calvary in Jerusalem, which 
nearby excavations have shown to belong to the 
Iron Age, the time of David about a thousand 
years before Christ. It is now known to be part of 
a cemetery that reaches northward into the 
courtyard of the French Ecole Biblique, All the 
tombs excavated there are of the Iron Age, 
Thus, it could not be the tomb of Jesus. 


5. The World of the Early Church. 

Archaeology continues to provide illuminating 
discoveries relevant to the rise and spread of the 
early church as well as the life of Jesus, Informa- 
tion relating to the activities of the apostle Paul, 
as described in Acts and his letters, is impressive 
in both quantity and quality. 

In 1997 excavations in Caesarea revealed an 
inscription in a mosaic floor that has been tenta- 
tively identified as belonging to the official Ro- 
man bureau for internal security with its 
praetorium, where Paul appeared before Felix 
and Festus (Acts 24:27; see Roman Administra- 
tion). The site where it was found includes a 
large palace, offices, a bathhouse and a court 
yard, 

The governmental complex is the only seat 
of Roman government unearthed in Israel and 
one of the few ever excavated in the ancient Ro- 
man world. Roman rule over Palestine was cen- 
tered in Gaesarea, and the practorium complex 
there functioned as the seat of Roman govern- 
ment from the first until the middle of the third 
century (see Roman Governors of Palestine). 

Interestingly, in 1961 three lines of an in- 
scription were found in the theater in Caesarea 
that contained the name of Pontius Pilate along 
with the word. tiberium, It reads “Tiberium (of 
the Caesareans?) . . . Pontius Pilate Prefect of 


Judea... has given ,. .” The connection, if any, 


between these inscriptions is yet to be deter- 
mined, but they clearly testify to the presence of 
two Roman officials’ headquarters in this city, 
both of whom are mentioned in the NT (see Pi- 


late Inscription). - 


- 
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Critics have argued that Luke was wrong in 
designating officials in Thessalonica before 
whom Paul's followers appeared as politarchs 
(Acts 17:6; see Roman Political System), because 
no such office had been found in extant literary 
records—an argument from silence, which is al- 
ways precarious at best. Archaeology has been 
able to contribute significantly to this debate, In 
1960 C, Schuler published a list of thirty-two in- 
scriptions containing this term that had been 
identified by archacologists, Nineteen of them 
come from Thessalonica, and three of them 
date to the first century. Iwo more inscriptions 
from nearby Berea and Amphipolis containing 
this title were published in the 1970s. 

Further light has been shed on sites men- 
tioned by Acts in the journeys of Paul in the city 
of *Corinth, Luke wrote that Paul appeared be- 
fore the Roman proconsul Gallio here (Acts 
18;12-17). The platform or rostrum (Gk béma) on 
which Gallio stood was discovered in 1935 and 
identified by O. Broneer in 1937. It is situated in 
the heart of the marketplace, close to the 
Bouleuterion (senate chamber), Considerable 
portions of this huge stone platform are still 
standing, and it is a major tourist attraction. It 
was identified by an inscription found nearby in 
the excavations that reads “He riveted [i,¢., cov- 
ered] the Bema and paid personally the expense 
of making all its marble.” Luke, writing in Greek, 
translates the term rostra in the Latin inscription 
as béma, 

The discovery of four fragments of an in- 
scription carved in stone at Delphi, across the 
Corinthian Gulf from Corinth, which contain 
information about the accession of Gallio, helps 
us to determine the date of his tenure in office 
and thus provides a pinpoint for establishing 
Pauline chronology. The fragments were pub- 
lished in 1905 by E. Bourguet. An account of 
early publications of the inscription is given by 
A. Deissmann in St, Paul: A Study in Social and 
Religious History. 

The fragments are from a copy of a letter 
sent from Claudius to the city of Delphi, either 
to the people of Delphi or to the successor of 
Gallio, and although it is fragmentary, it con- 
tains the name of Gallio, in addition to that of 
Claudius, with dates for his reign. It reads: 

Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germani- 

cus (Pontifex Maximus, of tibunican author- 

ity for the- 12th time, imperator the 26th time, 
father of the country, consul for the 5th time, 
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honorable, greets the city of the Delphians. 

Having long been well disposed to the city of 

the Delphians. . .. I have had success. I have 

observed the religious ceremonies of the 

Pythian Apollo , . . now it is said also of the 

citizens . . .) as Lucius Junius Gallio, my 

friend, and the proconsul of Achaia wrote. . . 

. (on this account I accede to you still to have 

the first... .). 

The letter from Claudius is dated to A.D. 52 by 
J. Finegan in his Handbook of Biblical Chronology. 
Both Finegan and, more recently, R. Riesner 
date the beginning of Gallio’s term of office to 
51, And since Paul had arrived in Corinth eigh- 
teen months earlier than his appearance before 
Gallio (Acts 18:11), he would have entered 
Corinth in the winter of 49/50, perhaps in Janu- 
ary of 50. This would coincide well with the “re- 
cent” arrival of Priscilla and Aquila from 
Claudius's expulsion in 49. This expulsion Is 
also referred to in other ancient sources and 
can be dated to 49. 

An important pinpoint of Pauline chronol 
ogy is the date when Festus succeeded Felix as 
procurator of Palestine (Acts 24:27), Most chro- 
nologies have assumed a date of 59, as did F, F. 
Bruce in Paul, Apostle of the Heart Set Free. G. Ogg, 
in The Chronology of the Life of Paul, placed it at 
61. However, J. Vardaman has found a coin with 

-micrographic writing on it that affirms the date 
of Festus’s accession as 56, which is about three 
to five years earlier than previous chronologies 
have allowed, This date has been accepted by 
Finegan (1981), who in his previous work (1964) 
had dated the accession to 57, This would mean 
that Paul stood before Festus (Acts 24:27) in the 
spring (perhaps May) of 56, and that he had ar- 
rived in Jerusalem at the end of his third jour- 
ney two years carlicr (Acts 24:27), Finegan has 
incorporated Vardaman's work into his chronol- 
ogy in The Archaeology of the New Testament; The 
Mediterranean World of the Early Christian Apostles 
(14). Vardaman’s coin has been ignored, how- 
ever, by R. Riesner in his recent discussion of 
chronology (see Chronology, New Testament). 

Another important discovery at Corinth illu- 
minates the visit of Paul fo this city, Paul evi- 
dently converted a man named Erastus during 
the eighteen months he was in Corinth (Acts 
18:11), There are 104 inscriptions found in 
Corinth that date from 44 B.C, to the carly second 
century A.D. Of these, 101 are in Latin and only 3 
in Greek. One of the paving stones excavated be- 
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side the city's theater contains part of an abbrevi- 
ated Latin inscription that J. Kent, an excavator 
and epigrapher at Corinth, reads “Erastus in re- 
turn for his aedileship laid (the pavement) at his 
own expense.” The Erastus of this inscription is 
identified by Kent with the Erastus mentioned by 
Paul in a letter later written from Corinth, in 
which he said: “Erastus, the city treasurer, salutes 
you” (Rom 16:23). This identification is also ac- 
cepted by B. Winter in his study of the social 
background of ancient cities. ‘This is undoubt- 
edly the same Erastus who later remained in 
Corinth when Paul was taken to Rome (2 Tim 
4:20). He was also with Paul in Ephesus on his 
third journey (Acts 19:22), This man provides an 
interesting cross-cultural link in the Corinthian 
church, The name is an uncommon one in 
Corinth and is not otherwise found in the lit- 
erature and inscriptions of the city. However, 
C. Hemer notes that the cognomen Erastus was 
not uncommon among prominent people in 
Ephesus. The pavement on which the name oc- 
curs was laid in approximately A.D. 50, the time 
when Paul arrived in Corinth, 

A significant point of contact between Paul 
and his world has been found in the city of 
*Ephesus on the west coast of Turkey. It is a the- 
ater referred to in Acts 19:29-32. This theater, 
which would have seated twenty-four thousand 
people, is the most impressive structure still 
standing in the city, It was enlarged under Clau- 
dius about the time Paul was there, It stood adja- 
cent to the lower commercial market near the 
harbor where the riot against Paul probably 
broke out. 

Two huge statues of Artemis (called Diana by 
Romans) have been found in excavations of the 
town hall adjacent to this theater, These statues 
were reproduced on a miniature scale by a guild 
of silversmiths and placed in miniature shrines 
or altars (Acts 19:24) for sale to worshipers who 
visited her temple. This was a major source of 
income for these artisans, and Paul’s success in 
converting people from idolatry was affecting 
their business. Opposition to Paul's teaching in 
Ephesus became acute when he began to affect 
the pocketbooks of the artisans. Demetrius, who 
was probably the president of the guild, gath- 
ered his fellow artisans together in the theater, 
where public mectings of this kind were nor- 
mally held, and incited them against Paul. One 
can stand today on the upper levels of the the- 
ater, gaze into the adjacent marketplace and re- 


create the scene rather vividly, Archa¢ology has 
helped to provide the geographical and socio- 
logical milieu for the story. 

Excavations in Ephesus have also produced 
what appear to be the foundations of the hall of 
Tyrannus, in which Paul taught for two years 
(Acts 19:9). It was identified by an inscription. 
The structure is located adjacent to the market- 
place and across the street from the theater. 

Paul waveled the Roman roads of the Medi- 
terranean world on his missionary journeys 
from city to city, The famous international high- 
way known as the Egnatian Way ran from Apol- 
lonia and Dyrrachium on the western coast of 
Macedonia to Kypscla (modern Maritza) on the 
cast coast, north of the island of Samothrace. 
Paul would have traveled the portion of that 
road between Neapolis and Thessalonica. Sec- 
tions of it have been excavated that show that it 
was made of large rectangular stones closely fit- 
ted together, One section has been discovered 
running cast-west along the north edge of the 
Roman forum in *Philippi. 

When Paul arrived in *Athens he would have 
gazed in awe at the temple of Athena, the Par- 
thenon, which stood majestically upon the crest 
of the Acropolis, Although it was badly damaged 
by an explosion during the Crimean War, the 
structure still stands as a landmark of the city 
and-undergoes constant efforts at preservation 
and restoration, It was in clear view when Paul 
spoke of the idolatry of the Greeks on Mars Hill 
nearby (Acts 17). Adjacent to its cast side was the 
Temple of Rome and Augustus, evidence of the 
importance of emperor worship at this time (see 
Roman Emperors). Portions of that temple's re- 
mains contain an inscription identifying it. 

In the Roman forum below the north side of 
the Acropolis there still stands a marble clock 
tower and weathervane called the Tower of the 
Winds. Paul undoubtedly looked at it when he 
was in the forum in order to get the time of day. 
This forum, rather than the nearby Greek agora 
to the west, was the commercial marketplace of 
Paul’s day. Luke records Paul's presence here in 
Acts 17:17: "So he argued in the synagogue with 
the Jews and the devout persons, and in the 
marketplace every day with those who chanced 
to be there.” 

In his letter to the church in Pergamum (Rev 
2:12-13), John refers to “the place where Satan's 
throne is” and the place “where Satan dwells.” A 
magnificent altar of Zeus was found here that is 
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112 x 118 feet in size and covered in marble. It 
was disassembled and taken to Berlin, where it 
has been reconstructed in the Pergamum Mu- 
scum, Although some scholars have tried to 
identify it as the throne referred to by John, ex- 
cavations have not been able to prove that this 
was what John had in mind, and since John 
wrote in the context of emperor worship, it is 
more likely that he had in mind the Temple of 
Augustus, which was the first provincial temple 
built to a Roman emperor in Asia Minor. This is 
an instance in which archaeology whets the ap- 
petite and delights the imagination but fails to 
provide the needed confirmation. 


6. Prospects for the Future. 

Archaeological investigation will continue to be 
an important element in the study of antiquity. 
With the rapidly expanding number of sites be- 
ing excavated and the growing interest in an- 
cient sites by both scholar and tourist, as well as 
the explosion in communication resources such 
as television, video services, computer web sites 
and e-mail, the almost instantaneous availability 
of information on recent discoveries promises 
to bring abundant discoveries into the offices 
and homes of people everywhere. Archacologi- 
cal discoveries are no longer the private domain 
of a few scholars. The recent rescue of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls from the control of a few scholars 
and making them available to everyone both in 
print and on computers represents the begin- 
ning of an exciting new era in NT archaeology. 

See also ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE LAND OF IS- 
RAEL; ART AND ARCHITECTURE; ASIA MINOR; 
Crrigs, GRECO-ROMAN; COINAGE; INSCRIPTIONS 
AND PAPYRI; QUMRAN: PLACE AND HISTORY; TEM- 
PLE, JEWISH; TEMPLES, GRECO-ROMAN; THE- 
ATERS; TRAVEL AND TRADE. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE LAND OF 
ISRAEL 
Archacology is a unique discipline in that its re- 
search goals, theoretical framework and meth- 
odology encompass several disciplines (e.g., 
history, anthropology, sociology, biblical studies, 
linguistics), Archaeology is the discipline that 
studies the material correlates of ancient society; 
more specifically, the material record as it has 
been patterned by human behavior. Archaeolo- 
gists participate with other social scientists in an 
attempt to reconstnact the past by analyzing the 
patterns of material culture and historical land- 
scapes and correlating the results with other dis- 
ciplines. 

1, Introduction 

2, Settlement Pattern and Sites 

3, Architecture 

4. Pottery 

5, Epigraphy 

6, Other Material Culture 

7, Summary 


1. Introduction, 
Archaeological research contributes to the study 
of NT backgrounds by defining the context in 
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which the texts were written, Archaeological evi- 
dence complements the historical record of po- 
litical events and the geographical landscape 
through an analysis of settlement patterns based 
on archaeological excavations and surveys, The 
archaeological record also reveals social interac- 
tion and cultural systems that are not recorded 
in the textual record: for example, the relation 
between rural economic and social systems to 
urban centers, ethnicity, religious practice and, 
more specific to the period under discussion, 
the nature and extent of Hellenism in Palestine 
and its interaction with the local culture. 

1.1. Theoretical Shifts and Emphases. Archacol- 
ogy in the land of Israel was initially viewed as a 
subdiscipline of biblical studies utilized to verify 
cvents of the Bible. The next phase of develop- 
ment was an attempt by archacologists working 
in the southern Levant to separate their re- 
search goals from those of the historians, who 
emphasized textual data. Thus there was an at- 
tempt to establish archaeology as a separate dis- 
cipline from biblical studies with its own agenda 
and research methodologies, The emphasis be- 
came Syro-Palestinian archacology instead of 
biblical archaeology. The current trend is to 
view textual and archaeological records as sepa- 
rate but complementary data sets with their own 
methods of analysis and interpretation. Each set 
is valuable to the other in the mutual endeavor 
to reconstruct the past, The archaeological 
record is dynamic and constantly being en- 
larged and changed as ongoing excavations and 
research allow for the constant reevaluation and 
interpretation of the past, Hence, archaeologi- 
cal research plays a vital role as a necessary 
foundation for understanding the background 
of the NT and reconstructing the context in 
which the text developed. 

Archaeology in the land of Israel has 
adopted current theoretical and methodological 
trends in anthropological theory. A major shift 
occurred in the 1960s and 1970s as the paradigm 
of processual archacology (“new archaeology”) 
became a dominant influence. Although this in- 
troduced current scientific advances and mod- 
ern excavation techniques within the method- 
ology of archaeological practice, the main influ- 
ence was the incorporation of the research 
questions of archaeological and anthropologi- 
cal theory. Currentl¥, with the natural dialogue 
between texts and artifacts, Syro-Palestinian 
archacology is poised to fully adopt the postpro- 
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cessual trends of the last decade in the larger 
field. An underlying paradigm in archacology is 
to view history as the longue durée, in which the 
archacological record is viewed as part of a his- 
torical continuum with a multitude of variables 
that pattern it. Archaeology in the land of Israel 
now defines ancient Palestine as a small part of 
a larger region instead of its own isolated entity. 
Patterns are viewed in the larger world systems 
of the Mediterranean basin and the Near East. 

1.2. Hellenistic Archaeological Research, Only 
recently has the archaeology of the Hellenistic 
period in the land of Israel been explicitly de- 
fined and analyzed. Research has generally fo- 
cused on issues relating to the Hebrew Bible or 
the NT, resulting in an emphasis on the Iron 
Age or Roman periods. Archaeological research 
is now focusing on the reconstruction of ancient 
social systems instead of the confirmation of NT 
events and places, Due to the quantity of literary 
material for this period, archacological research 
has tended to place an emphasis on interpreting 
the archaeological data within the context of the 
textual data. 

Although the *Hellenistic period is well doc- 
umented in the textual record, not much archac- 
ological data was known at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. At that time, the only known 
sites with archaeological exploration were 
Marisa, ‘Iraq el-Emir, Samaria and Gezer. This 
led many scholars to assume that Palestine was 
not part of the Hellenistic revival, Arav notes 
that the paucity of data was due to the difficulty 
in distinguishing this period in the archacologi- 
cal record from the earlier Iron Age-Persian and 
the later Roman-Byzantine periods, 

Another problem is that the building activity 
in the following Roman period destroyed most 
of the Hellenistic remains with deep and exten- 
sive building foundations. The archaeology of 
the Hellenistic period was first defined between 
the two world wars, As precision in dating of ce- 
ramics and coins was established, the first ar- 
chaeolagical syntheses of the Hellenistic period 
were produced—C, Watzinger’s 1935 survey of 
the Hellenistic presence in Palesyne (Denknaeler 
Pataestinas), and W. F. Albright's 1945 synthesis 
in The Archaeology of Palestine, Albright divided 
the period into two periods (“Lagides,” later to 
be the Ptolemaic, and the “Seleucid”), and he 
made two observations about the material cul- 
ture that have set the stage for the current re- 
search trends in the archacology of Palestine 
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during the Hellenistic period, The first observa- 
tion was that Hellenic influence greatly pene- 
trated into Palestine, Albright demonstrated this 
through the city plan of Marisa, the monument 
of the ‘Tobiads at ‘Iraq el-Emir, and the coins 
and Rhodian jars found in large numbers 
throughout the region. ‘The second observation 
was that this initial Hellenic influence later re- 
ceded and there was a reemergence of local 
styles. 

These observations have been expanded as 
scholars differentiate between Western and Ori- 
ental clements in the artifact record and note 
that the emergence of the *Hasmonean state 
brought about a local conservatism against the 
foreign elements that Hellenistic culture 
brought. Currently these themes are being de- 
veloped within the wider context of the smaller 
Palestinian communities interacting with the in- 
lernationalism of the age. 

1,3. Archaeological Periods, Archacological 
periods are based on a correlation with histori- 
cal periods and changes in the material culture. 
The Hellenistic period is divided into two major 
archacological subdivisions, which are further 
divided each into two subsets based on the his- 
tory: the Early Hellenistic period (331-150 B.c.), 
which encompasses the Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
periods, and the Late Hellenistic period (150-63 
B.C.), which correlates with the rise and expan- 
sion of the Hasmonean state. 


2. Settlement Pattern and Sites. 
Palestine had more Hellenized cities per 
square kilometer than did any other province 
outside of Greece (Arav). The geopolitical situ- 
ation greatly affected the settlement patterns of 
the Holy Land. The Early Hellenistic period 
coincides with *Alexander the Great's con- 
quest and the subsequent control by the Ptole- 
maic and Seleucid empires, Evidence of these 
conquests that are visible in the archacological 
record are possible destruction layers at Ash- 
kelon and Dor, The political changes are evi- 
dent in the constriction of new customs 
houses at Acco and Gaza and the minting of 
new coins. The settlement and economy of Pal- 
estine remained virtually the same as that of 
the previous Persian period (see Jewish History; 
Persian Period), 

Throughout fhe first half of the second cen- 
tury B.C, the turmoil in Judea remained almost 
completely contained within that region, In the 
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second half of the century many peoples in Pal- 
estine and Phoenicia sought to consolidate their 
territory, revenues and political power. In the 
south the Nabateans expanded their dominion 
in the Negev and southern Transjordan, while 
in the north the Itureans moved into the Golan, 
In central Transjordan an ambitious dynast 
named Zeno Cotylas seized Philadelphia and its 
environs. Economic independence and its by- 
products also allowed for the establishment of 
new settlements. The most comprehensive ar- 
chacological evidence for a population increase 
during the Late Hellenistic period comes from 
the Upper Galilee and the adjacent Huleh Val- 
ley, areas traditionally included in the hinter- 
land of Tyre. At this time, while most sites 
outside Judea and Samaria were well fortified, 
only the central hills show a consistent pattern 
of destruction (¢.g., Beth-Zur, Gezer, Tirat Ye- 
huda), evidence of the Hasmonean colonization 
efforts throughout Judea and Samaria. The 
change in seulement patterns is also docu- 
mented by newly developed sites and aban- 
doned sites (¢.g., Tel Dothan). By the late second 
century B.C. the Itureans expanded from the in- 
terior of Lebanon into the northern Golan and 
Mt. Hermon, where more than one hundred 
sites, mostly unwalled farmsteads with animal 
pens, were discovered. 

2.1, Northern Coast. The sites along the coast 
provide the best evidence for the international- 
ization of the Holy Land The port cities were 
the first to experience this impact, and the con- 
nections between these coastal communities 
and the southern Phoenician cities of Tyre and 
Sidon illustrate the mercantile character of the 
area. The major sites are Dor, Acco and *Cae- 
sarea, 

Dora (Dor) is located on the Carmel coast, 14 
miles south of Haifa. Excavations have revealed 
three strata of a well-planned city, built on an 
orthogonal plan with several residential build- 
ings adjacent to the city wall and a row of shops 
and workshops abutting the city wall. One of 
these workshops contained a local dye industry. 
Excavated public buildings iaclude some of the 
largest Hellenistic temples and a large ashlar- 
built public building apparently connected with 
some sort of administrative-commercial activity 
in the area, The Roman forum was later built 
over this building. The building style was Phoc- 
nician-ashlar picre with rubble fill and was at 
least two stories high. Archaeological data reveal 
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that Dor was a pagan Greek city. 

Ptolemais (Acco) is located at the northern 
end of Haifa Bay on a broad plain. Excavations 
on the mound and at several sections within the 
modern city have exposed several components 
of a Hellenistic city. Ptolemais was defended by 
an extensive fortification system of walls and 
towers. At least two strata have been excavated 
from the Hellenistic period and exhibit a well- 
designed city plan that included a building con- 
structed in the Phoenician technique with 
ashlar headers and stretchers interspersed with 
field stones, Residential quarters contained 
homes with spacious courts with numerous 
cooking ovens. One public building was a small 
temple dedicated to Zeus Sotér on behalf of 
King Antiochus VII Sidetes, The Hellenistic 
founders of Ptolemais constructed their port fa- 
cilities on the open sea. 

Strato's Tower (Caesarea) is another coastal 
city on the northwest corner of the Sharon 
plain. Although archaeological excavations 
have revealed an abundance of third- and sec- 
ond-century B.C. pottery, not much architecture 
can be dated to the Hellenistic period, Most 
scholars date a series of wall segments with 
round towers to the late second century B.C. The 
masonry consists of drafted kurkar (local sand- 
stone) blocks laid alternately as headers and 
stretchers, The harbor of Strato’s Tower is north 
of the city using a natural bay. A massive wall 
(preserved for 30 x 5 m) built along the water- 
line on the contour of the rocky shelf is associ- 
ated with the quay. It is an ashlar structure built 
of irregular blocks in the headers technique (see 
8.1 below). Two excavated segments of a wall 
provide evidence of the northern boundary of 
the harbor. 

Various other sites along the coast have been 
excavated with Hellenistic remains, On the 
Sharon plain, ‘Atlit, Tel Mevorakh, Apollonia 
(Arsuf) and Tel Zeror have produced finds. Tel 
Mevorakh and Tel Zeror were agricultural es- 
tates. Two forts have been excavated at Shiq- 
mona on the Garmel cape and at Tel Michal at 
the southern end of the Sharon plain. At Tel 
Michal, a small fort dating to the Hasmonean 
period was built. 

2.2. North; Galilee and Golan. Recent archaco- 
logical research in Galilee shows that the north- 
ern regions were thinly populated in the third 
century B.C, but experienced a population explo- 
sion in the second century B.C. Most of the 
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major excavated sites producing Hellenistic re- 
mains are in the Huleh and Beth Shean valleys. 

Situated at the juncture between the Jezrecl 
and Jordan valleys is Scythopolis (Beth-Shean). 
It was founded before the middle of the third 
century B.C. as a polis and played a major role in 
Hellenistic Palestine. The city expanded off the 
ancient tel to the crests of the nearby hills and 
later descended to the low-lying areas. The city 
center probably moved to the northern bank of 
the Harod Brook at Tell Istaba, where remains of 
Hellenistic buildings were discovered as well as 
pottery vessels and small objects, Most notewor- 
thy are several hundred amphorac handles with 
seal impressions. 

Along the southwestern end of the Sea of Ga- 
lilee is Beth Yerah. This site is identified as Hel- 
lenistic Philoteria, It was defended by a thick 
wall built of mudbrick with basalt foundations 
and had outward-jutting, alternating square and 
round towers. Part of the town was excavated. 
The houses, separated by a nine-meter-wide 
street, were rectangular in shape with the rooms 
facing rubble-paved courtyards. Some were pre- 
served up to their windows and were decorated 
with colorful marbles and with plaster imitations 
of marble, a common fashion in Hellenistic ur- 
ban sites. 

Excavations at Tel Anafa, located in the 
Hulleh Valley, have revealed a rich Hellenized 
settlement consisting of an acropolis sur- 
rounded by an extensive lower town. The wealth 
of the city is evidenced by the excavation of a 
large stucco building (c. 38 sq m). The building 
plan consists of suites of rooms’ on four sides 
opening onto a central courtyard (9 x 12 m). 
This building has a bath complex consisting of 
three rooms. 

At the north of the Huleh Valley at the foot 
of Mt Hermon is Tel Dan and Banias. The an- 
cient site of Dan had a high place initially built 
during the ninth century B.C, It was a large plat- 
form built of headers and stretchers, A bilingual 
Greek-Aramaic dedicatory inscription mentions 
“to the Gods of Dan,” indicating that this high 
place was also used in the Hellenistic period. At 
the foot of Mt. Hermon is the Sanctuary of Pan 
at Banias. This is a natural grotto in which a 
temple was built. The nature of the Hellenistic 
sanctuary is unknown; only a few Hellenistic re- 
mains were found outside, which suggests that 
in this period the cult place was confined to the 
natural cave, 7 
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Gamala is the only Hellenistic site in the Go- 
lan that has been excavated, The site is sur- 
rounded by a thick wall with a round tower. The 
excavations have uncovered a public house, a 
ritual bathhouse, streets, a residential quarter 
and possibly a synagogue. The city was con- 
structed with fine masonry and decorated with 
frescos and architectural ornamentation. 

2,3, Philistine Coastal Plain, Most of the major 
Iron Age port cities were occupied in the Helle- 
nistic period. Located at the border of the 
Sharon and Philistine plains is Joppa (Jaffa). Al- 
though Hellenistic remains have been exposed 
in three areas, the evidence is too fragmentary 
to give a complete picture of the city. In one 
area (Area A) part of a square fortress with some 
type of industrial area was discovered dating to 
the third century B.C, The fortress was con- 
structed of brick-shaped, ashlar blocks set on 
their narrow end, and it had a room containing 
an altar built of field stones, In Area C part ofa 
courtyard of a catacomb was discovered. A frag- 
ment containing a dedicatory inscription men- 
tioning Ptolemy IV Philopator suggests the 
existence of a Hellenistic temple. In Area Y 
many tombs and various installations were 
found, as well as the corner of a large building 
built of ashlar masonry, thought to be the agora. 

Various salvage excavations in the Yarkon ba- 
sin have exposed several buildings and wine 
presses dating from the Ptolemaic occupation. 
Several structures along the line of the Yarkon 
River have been interpreted as the defense line 
of Alexander Janneus described by *Josephus, 
They have also been interpreted as watchtowers. 
It appears that this region had several agricul- 
tural estates that reflect an extensive wine indus- 
try in the Yarkon basin. 

On the southern coast is Azotus (Ashdod). 
Excavations have revealed a well-planned city 
with streets separating various buildings, The 
main building belongs to the city’s agora. The 
main room of this building contained large pot- 
tery jars, similar to Rhodian wine jars. An altar 
constructed of two flat stones with a third laid 
across was found in a corner of a room, as well 
as two miniature stone altars, weapons and a 
lead plaque probably representing a deity with a 
fish tail. This site was destroyed at the end of the 
second century B.C, The sister port city was at Tel 
Mor on the bank§ of Nahal Lachish. Stratum | 
consisted of a large public building located at 
the eastern slope of the tel and a dye installation 
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located on the northern slope. The dye installa- 
tion contained several plastered pools con- 
nected by pipes, near a cistern that contained 
thousands of shells and pottery vessels. 

Ascalon (Ashkelon) was not as important as 
Gaza during the Hellenistic period. Although 
Ascalon had an extensive Persian and Roman 
occupation, few remains were found that can be 
accurately attributed to the Hellenistic period, It 
appears that during the Hellenistic period the 
major port moved to Gaza. 

Textual data indicates that Gaza's importance 
far exceeded that of Ascalon during the Helle- 
nistic era; however, not much is known of the 
archacological remains of the city, Recent exca- 
vations have exposed parts of the Hellenistic 
city’s fortifications, Further inland from Gaza at 
the site of Tell Hesi, residential settlements in 
two distinct phases from the Middle and Late 
Hellenistic periods have been found, Located 6 
kilometers south of Gaza, on the southern bank 
of the Besor River, is Tell Jemmeh, where exca- 
vations have revealed that the site was primarily 
occupied by large mudbrick granaries. A total of 
ten granaries have been excavated. They were 
entered through two opposite doorways, from 
which steps descended to a high platform pro- 
jecting to each side of the structure, The grana- 
ries were in use until about 150 B.C, An ostracon 
bearing a South Arabic monogram suggests that 
this site may have been connected to the Arabic 
caravan traffic. 

2.4, Shephelah and Negev. Some of the most 
extensive Hellenistic remains excavated have 
been in the Judean Shephelah, most notably at 
the site of Marisa (Mareshah). Marisa was one 
of the first Hellenistic sites to be excavated in 
Palestine, and excavations have shown it to be 
one of the most impressive Hellenistic settle- 
ments, with three major Hellenistic strata. 
Marisa became the vital city in the Shephelah 
during the mid-third century B.C. and the follow- 
ing periods. The Hellenistic city was square in 
plan and was surrounded by a city wall with 
square and rectangular towers, Public buildings 
include a marketplace, a ca®avansary and a 
building used as the administrative and religious 
center, Two types of private buildings were 
found: the complex house and the courtyard 
house (see below). These houses had remains of 
hearths, basins and steps leading to second sto- 
ries and roofs. Finds consist of hundreds of ves- 
sels, Rhodian handles, lead figurines, limestone 
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tablets, coins and three Greck dedicatory in- 
scriptions. The site is known for its extensive 
and rich necropolis. The burial caves contained 
tombs of several chambers with several elabo- 
rate friezes depicting various individuals, musi- 
cians, riders, several types of animals and 
inscriptions. One of the fascinating discoveries 
of recent excavations is an extensive under- 
ground city, Almost every house had access to 
subterranean complexes: units, workshops and 
storage rooms interconnected by tunnels, 
Found underground were forty columbaria used 
for pigeon raising, sixteen olive presses and 
more than one hundred cisterns, 

Although the capital of the Shephelah was 
moved from Lachish to Marisa, a temple was 
built at Lachish during the Hellenistic period, 
possibly in the Persian period. The sanctuary is 
oriented on an east-west axis, the inner and in- 
nermost parts were elevated, and a limestone al- 
tar was found in the court. This temple went out 
of use during the second century B.C, perhaps 
as part of the Hasmonean resurgence, 

At the site of Gezer at least two Hellenistic 
strata have been isolated. Stratum III is dated to 
the third century B.C. and Stratum TT to the Has- 
monean period (second half of the second cen- 
tury B.C.). The city wall appears to have used the 
previous Iron Age wall with a rebuilding of the 
gate. During the Hasmonean period the gate 
was hastily repaired, the threshold was nar- 
rowed, and semicircular bastions were added 
around the tower. Several fine courtyard houses 
were partially excavated in Fields Il and VIL 
Also excavated, in an area northeast of the gate, 
was a private home consisting of a northern 
wing with several rooms surrounding a court- 
yard and a southern wing with a later addition 
of a miqveh. Boundary markers have been 
found in the fields, and a Greek political graffito 
was found in the vicinity of the gate, “To blazes 
with Simon's palace!” 

In the Negev two sites have Hellenistic re- 
mains, Beersheba and Arad. Beersheba was lo- 
cated at a central point for ade during its long 
history. During the Hellenistic period the ruined 
Iron Age strata was leveled by a massive fill. On 
top of this a fortress containing a temple was 
built, of which only a few parts remain. Outside 
the fortress several, large courtyards, dwellings 
and domestic installations served as suburbs, Ex- 
cavators have found two strata dating to the He- 
lenistic period, the first dating to the second 
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century B.C. and the second to the first century 
B.C. A bathhouse was added in the second pe- 
riod. Arad is located 30 kilometers cast of Beer- 
sheba on the eastern end of the Negev basin. 
Level IV dates to the Hellenistic period, third- 
second centuries B.C. A large tower was built in 
the center of the early Israclite tower on the 
acropolis. This tower was 12 x 12 meters and 
stood on a platform 19 x 19 meters. Around this 
watchtower several rooms were found, possibly 
the barracks. 

2.5, Judea and Samaria. The only carly Helle- 
nistic settlements of any size found in the north- 
ern central hills are Samaria, Shechem and Mt. 
Gerizim. This region was used extensively for 
subsistence agriculture. Several small, stone 
field towers have been found through surveys of 
the region. These towers served the agricultural 
settlements and were used for temporary shelter 
and storage, 

At Samaria the Hellenistic city occupied the 
acropolis and the lower city, The acropolis was 
defended by a wall fortified with round towers— 
one of the most impressive monuments of the 
Hellenistic period in Palestine. During the Early 
Hellenistic period, the old walls of the acropolis 
were still in use and huge round towers were 
added, one of which is about 20 meters in diam- 
eter, In the middle of the second century B.C. a 
new wall was built around the acropolis. This 
wall enclosed an area of 230 x 120 meters and 
measured 4 meters in thickness, The round tow- 
ers went out of use, and square towers were built 
at intervals of 40 to 50 meters, The city hac been 
deserted for half a century when it was rebuilt 
under Gabinius, Part of this city was excavated 
exposing eight insulae with five streets, Each in- 
sulae had four houses and a row of shops; the 
average dimensions were 28 x 12.5 meters. One 
house had a paved central court with columns in 
antis on Doric bases. Evidence of plaster, some 
painted to look like marble, was found in the 
homes. 

Another site in the Samarian hills is Shec- 
hem. Although the complete plan of the city is 
not known, four levels of occwpation were de- 
fined, In Stratum IV (331-250 B.C.) the Middle 
Bronze Age (MB) fortifications and the MB east- 
ern gate were reused. In Stratum IIT (250-190 
B.C.) rebuilding of the MB fortification contin- 
ved along with the rebuilding of the glacis. A 
wealthy quarter with houses of fine masonry 
and painted walls was excavated, This stratum 
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was destroyed, and the next level (Stratum IT) 
dates to the Seleucid occupation, In this stratum, 
the city was rebuilt with only one fortification, a 
tower erected directly east of the East Gate. An 
ephemeral Stratum I phase was evidently de- 
stroyed by John Hyreanus (134-104 .c,), Schol- 
ars note that Shechem never took on the shape 
of a Hellenistic town. At Tel Dothan, 22 kilome- 
ters north of Shechem, a rural settlement was 
found at the top of the mound. The excavation 
reports are fragmentary and suggest that the few 
Hellenistic remains are evidence of a planned 
settlement. 

To the west of the site of Shechem is Mt. 
Gerizim, consisting of two ridges. The upper 
ridge is Tell cl-Ris. During the Hellenistic pe- 
riod a walled city encompassed an area of about 
100 acres. The city was divided into four resi- 
dential quarters and a sacred precinct on the 
summit. In the western quarter (Area A), exca- 
vations revealed a large tripartite structure con- 
sisting of a main building, a service building 
and a western building. Each of the parts con- 
tained courtyards, or plazas, paved with stone 
slabs and several rooms. Stairways and second- 
story collapse were evidence for the existence 
of multistory buildings. In the main building 
one room served as a bathroom, with a stone 
bathtub and a small plastered washbasin. Sev- 
eral other buildings were excavated in the 
other quarters, One building in the northern 
quarter (Area T) contained an oil press, while 
in another quarter outside the city (Area K) 
three houses built around a central courtyard 
were found, These houses were inferior in 
building construction and finds compared with 
the houses found inside the city, 

Excavations in the 1960s exposed the re- 
mains of two temples on the summit. The later 
temple, built by Hadrian, measures 20 x 14 
meters with a staircase on the slope. It stands on 
a podium that rises above a large stable platform 
68.5 x 43 x 7 meters, This temple was erected in 
the second century B.C. Walls of an earlier build- 
ing with a half cube of unhewn stones, thought 
to be the altar, were found under the Roman 
temple. The excavator identified this earlier 
building with the Samaritan temple and notes 
that it was probably destroyed by John Hyrcanus 
in 128 B.C. Other,scholars date this earlier tem- 
pic to the Roman period, 

Much of what we know of Hellenistic *Jerus- 
alem comes from texts, Archaeological finds dat- 
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ing to Herodian Jerusalem (Roman period) are 
abundant, and it is assumed that this city de- 
stroyed most of the earlier Hellenistic remains; 
fortunately there is enough fragmentary evi- 
dence to allow a reconstruction of the Hellenis- 
tic city. The city was confined to the Temple 
Mount and the area of the City of David in the 
Early Hellenistic period. Occupation expanded 
to the Western Hill during the Hasmonean pe- 
riod, Sections of the Hasmonean fortifications 
were found at the City of David, where a forti- 
fied gate identified as the Valley Gate was re- 
built. Other Hellenistic fortifications found are 
Josephus's “First Wall” protecting the upper city 
and two sections of the city wall in the northwest 
corner of the Jewish Quarter. One section, dis- 
covered in the courtyard of David's Citadel, is 
still standing 11 meters in height with three pro- 
jecting towers that form the northwest corner of 
the wall. 

South of Jerusalem is Beth-Zur, on the 
boundary between Judea and Idumea in the He- 
bron hills. The site is identified with Khirbet et- 
Tubeiqah, a natural conical hill that flourished 
in the Hellenistic period. In the third century 
B.C. a citadel was built and was subsequently re- 
built throughout the period as the town appar- 
ently changed hands. Several houses, including 
bathing facilities and several shops, were found 
dating to the reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 
Under Judas Maccabeus the Middle Bronze Age 
wall and the citadel were rebuilt and used. The 
citadel was again rebuilt under Bacchides. By 
100 B.c. Beth-Zur was deserted. 

In the Jericho region where Wadi Qelt enters 
the valley from the hills, a Hasmonean winter 
palace complex was excavated at Tulul Abu el- 
‘Alayiq. The palace was built in stages, expand- 
ing from an earlier tower and an artificial 
mound. The palace consists of a large main 
building (50 x 50 m) built of mudbricks on a rub- 
ble foundation with a swimming pool complex 
containing two large pools, pavilion and a col- 
onnaded garden surrounded by a spacious court 
with a fine plastered floor. In the northwest cor- 
ner of the palace a mikveh complex was found 
having two pools, one with steps and a pipe con- 
necting them, 

The Judean desert contains several forts that 
have Herodian remains, some possibly dating to 
the Hasmonean period. Each one of these for- 
tresses has architectural features or finds dating 
to this period. These-fortresses are Alexan- 
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drium, Macherus, Masada, Dog, Dagon, Kypros, 
Threx and Tauros. 

At the site of *Qumran, two phases date to 
the Hellenistic period. In Phase Ia the settlers 
used the remnants of the Israelite period, add- 
ing two new cisterns. In Phase Ib the complex 
consisted of a main building with a tower, a cen- 
tral courtyard, a large assembly hall and a pot- 
ter’s workshop. Just east of Qumran on the 
shore of the Dead Sea, a rectangular house and 
an inner court with surrounding rooms was ¢x- 
cavated at 'Kin Feshkha. Part of the building 
served as an administrative or residential court 
Further south at the oasis of En-Gedi, a military 
fortress was founded in about the fourth century 
B.C, at the ancient settlement of Tel Goren. The 
citadel of Stratum [II consists of two parts. The 
western section was built on a trapezoidal plan 
with a rectangular tower al its western end, The 
eastern section was a large rectangle with a rect- 
angular tower in the southern part, The total 
area of the citadel was about 350 square meters. 
Most of the finds date to the late Hasmonean 
period, although there were a few coins from 
the time of the Ptolemies and Seleucids and a 
few Early Hellenistic potsherds. 

2.6. Transjordan, The settlement pattern in 
‘Transjordan was similar to the central hill coun- 
try of Judea and Samaria. In the *Decapolis sev- 
eral cities have been excavated, and monu- 
mental Roman remains have been found. Al- 
though we know from textual records that sev- 
eral of these cities were established during the 
Hellenistic period, the archaeological record is 
limited. Pella, on the western slope of the Gilead 
across the valley from Scythopolis, produced the 
only architectural evidence of a Hellenistic city, 
A modest, rectangular house, constructed of 
mudbrick and covered with fine white plaster, 
was exposed. Most of the Hellenistic pottery 
dates from the second century B.C, At Abila, a 
limited number of pottery sherds are the only 
evidence of the Hellenistic city found, along 
with some tombs in the necropolis. Gerasa and 
Gadara, both well known from texts, produced 
only scant ceramic evidence of the Hellenistic 
cities. . 

Excavation soundings at Tell es-Sa'idiyeh, lo- 
cated in the Jordan Valley between the Sea of 
Galilee and the Dead Sea, revealed a Hellenistic 
structure, 21,2 x 18.3 meters, The building had a 
spacious hall at the cast end from which a corri- 
dor, flanked by three rooms on each side, leads 
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toward the west. Ninety-seven circular storage 
pits and two rectangular mudbrick-lined bins 
were excavated, 

Although Philadelphia (Rabbath-Ammon) 
had continuous occupation from the Persian 
through the Roman periods, the Hellenistic re- 
mains are minimal. The only excavated remains 
of the Hellenistic city are walls of the acropolis 
constructed of polygonal blocks in dry construc- 
tion (a technique from Greece in the first half of 
the fourth century B.C,) and a subterranean res- 
ervoir at the north end of the acropolis. 

The site of ‘Iraq el-Emir, between Jericho 
and Amman, consists of a small mound, two 
large buildings to the south (Qasr al-'Abd and 
the Square Building), some water channels, for- 
tification walls and a series of natural and hewn 
caves in cliffs to the north, The site is identified 
with the Tyros fortress built by Hyrcanus the To- 
biad in the early second century 8.¢, and is men- 
tioned by Josephus. This identification is 
validated with inscriptions reading “Tobiah” 
carved over the entrances of two caves. The 
building, known as Qasr al-'Abd, was a huge 
building with monolithic pillars and four monu- 
mental relief panels each depicting a large fe- 
line identified as cither a lion or a leopard. The 
original plan is uncertain because the building 
was used during the Byzantine period as a 
church. Based on the earliest ceramic dates, its 
original construction is dated to the early sec- 
ond century B.C, 


3. Architecture. 

3.1. City Planning and Construction Techniques. 
Although each region demonstrates a different 
picture of urban life, a careful study of city plans 
shows that most cities adopted a Hippodamic 
plan—a grid plan that divides the residential ar- 
eas into symmetrical blocks separated by right- 
angle dissecting streets. This plan also divides 
parts of the town into different functions (i.c., 
residential, public, cultic). Examples of this Hip- 
podamic plan can be seen at Dor, Shiqmona 
and Acco. 

Construction techniques, espeeially as seen 
in fortifications, are of the Phoenician-Greek 
masonry, which uses header-stretchers (i.¢., with 
one stone laid lengthwise and two widthwise, 
and fieldstone fill between them), Fortification 
systems include round and some square towers 
interspersed along the city wall, Samaria is the 
best example of this. These new fortification sys- 
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lems were in direct relation to changes in war- 
fare, mainly the introduction of the catapult in 
the Hellenistic period, Catapult stones are 
found at several sites. Another noticeable 
change in construction techniques is the almost 
complete use of stones for foundations and the 
superstructure. 

3.2. Temples, Two complete temple plans have 
been discovered (c.g., Lachish, Dor): a long tem- 
ple composed of three successive areas in which 
the ritual was conducted mainly in the cella, or 
inner sanctuary; the broad type with one or 
more chambers in which the ritual usually took 
place in an enclosed court in front of the temple 
building. 

3.3. Public Buildings, Several parts of public 
buiklings have been excavated revealing well- 
planned and monumental construction. Unfor- 
tunately, very few have been exposed. It is possi- 
ble that there may have been some Hellenistic 
public buildings reused or extensively rebuilt in 
the Roman period. No complete buildings have 
been found dating to the Early Hellenistic pe- 
riod. The Hasmonean palace exhibits clear ar- 
chitectural features, The characteristics of 
Hasmonean palaces include a central court sur- 
rounded by rooms. A hall with two columns in 
antis in the southern part of the court led to the 
(nclintum and probably served as a reception 
hall, This basic plan is characteristic of all the 
palaces at Masada, as well as the twin palaces at 
Jericho, 

3.4, Private Houses and Estates. Advances in 
household construction techniques in Palestine 
were made during the Hellenistic period. The 
introduction and adaptation of new architec- 
tural components, such as the arch and vault, 
high-quality mortar and the development and 
use of professional builders and architects were 
key turning points in private construction in Pal- 
estine. 

The private house consisted of distinct units 
(sleeping, bathing, storage, stables, workrooms 
and even shops). Most dwellings had an upper 
story used for living and sleeping. This was ei- 
ther an open roof or, in several instances, a 
complete second-floor ‘structure. The basic ar- 
chitectural unit was the open courtyard in which 
most of the household's activities and industries 
took place. It is common to find ovens, vats or 
storage bins in the courtyare. 

A complete synthesis and analysis. of pri- 
vate houses and estates has been produced by 
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Hirschfeld. He defines four basic house types 
from the Hellenistic to Byzantine periods, The 
simple house, the most basic and common dwell- 
ing, consists of a one-room structure with an at- 
tached open courtyard. The only example from 
the Hellenistic period was found at Gamala. The 
second type is a complex house, which is similar to 
the simple house but has been extensively modi- 
fied with new additions of dwelling units built 
around the courtyard (¢.g., Qasr e-Leja in the re- 
gion of Samaria), The courtyard house is a well 
planned dwelling consisting of a central court- 
yard surrounded on all four sides by the wings 
of the dwelling structures, This type was used ex- 
clusively by wealthy families (e.g., Samaria, Mt. 
Gerizim, Marisa and Beth Yerah). The fourth 
type, the peristyle house, is rare in Palestine. It 
originated in Italy in the second century B.C. Its 
main defining characteristic is a small peristyle 
courtyard. This type became the model for the 
classical Roman house of the affluent. One ¢x- 
ample dating to the Hellenistic period has been 
excavated at Tel Anafa, 


4, Pottery. 
Although potlery is the basic building block for 
archaeology, the pottery of the Hellenistic pe- 
riod has not had synthetic studies and reports as 
has the pottery of the Bronze and Iron Ages. To 
date, archaeologists have broadly defined Helle- 
nistic ceramic typology based on early anc late 
Hellenistic assemblages and broad-based re- 
gional variations: north, central hills and the 
coastal region, The variations are based on so- 
cial and economic factors, In general, the pot- 
tery of the region maintains local traditions with 
Mediterranean fine tablewares and amphorac 
(locally made and imported). During the Helle- 
nistic period new groups of imported vases ap- 
peared: such wares as the “west slope,” the 
“Megarian” and the “Terra Sigillata,” as well as 
many new types of lamps. Undecorated everyday 
ware also began to appear in the region, such as 
heavy bowls, cooking pots and the wine ampho- 
rae from the eastern Greek islands. The pottery 
also reflects geographical dynamits. 
Archacologists have defined three assem- 
blages: the northern, the central hills and the 
coast. It appears that coastal sites used more va- 
nety in shapes and decorations for tableware 
than did the other two regions, They also had 
two types of cooking pots in contrast to the sin- 
gle globular cooking pot of the north and hill 
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sites, During the third century B.C., Greek-de- 
rived fineware appeared in the region, Greek 
black-gloss wares were derived from imports as 
well as their local imitations, During the late 
Hellenistic period pottery assemblages from the 
northern and coastal sites started to have more 
vessels in common, while the assemblages from 
the central hills continued by comparison to be 
poor in both the quantity and quality. Phoeni- 
cian influence and manufacture are evident, es- 
pecially in the northern sites, with several 
semifine storage and serving vessels, most nota- 
bly the red-slipped Eastern Sigillata A ware. A 
Late Hellenistic phase is typified by platters with 
thickened feet, smal! floral stamps around the 
center and small hemispherical footed cups. 
Several types of cooking vessels were used, in- 
cluding cooking pots, casseroles and baking 
dishes, Imported Aegean wine amphorae are 
also commonly found. Some assemblages reflect 
a regional-ethnic distinctiveness (e.g., Nabatean 
pottery, Phoenician semifine ware). During the 
early part of the third century B.C. lamps began 
to be made in molds. Hellenistic lamps tend to 
have a round body and a concave disk for the 
filling hole, The base is flat with an elongated 
nozzle and a sharp triangle or bow-shaped end. 


5. Epigraphy. 

Epigraphic data provide a window into the so- 
ciocultural dynamics of the Holy Land during 
the Hellenistic period and provide important in- 
formation for chronology, trade and glyptic 
data, From these sources we know that the popu- 
lation was mixed, and the Holy Land became 
part of the larger international sphere and the 
multilingual character of the region. The nature 
and coment of the epigraphic data provide evi- 
dence that the general population of Hellenistic 
Palestine was more literate than was previously 
thought. 

5.1. Inscriptions, Several *inscriptions have 
been found in archaeological excavations and 
explorations. Evidence of the Seleucid military 
presence during the Early Hellenistic period is 
illustrated by the Hefzibah inscription, It is a 
copy of a series of letters sent by local officials to 
the Seleucid king pleading for removal of oops 
from their homes and placing them away from 
the towns, The Yayné-Yam inscription docu- 
ments a Sidonian Gccupation ay estab- 
lished under Antiochus IIL. 

In addition to political-military data, other 
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public inscriptions included temple and city 
signs. The Zoilus inscription is a bilingual in- 
scription in Greek and Aramaic found in the 
cult precinct at Tel Dan. It is a flat limestone slab 
with a four-line dedicatory inscription mention- 
ing Zoilus offering a vow to the god who is in 
Dan, At Gezer the city limit was marked by sev- 
eral bilingual boundary signs/markers. To date, 
eleven Gezer boundary stones have been found; 
nine have the words “Boundary of Gezer” 
scratched on them in Hebrew, and all but one of 
these also has “of Alkios” inscribed in Greek. 

The well-to-do also adorned their family 
tombs with decorations and inscriptions. The 
Mareshah tomb inscription contained a Greek 
inscription above the tomb of Apollophanes, 
son of Sesmaios, who is identified as “chief of 
the Sidonians at Marisa.” This tomb contained 
some of the most extraordinary and elaborate 
wall decorations depicting humans and animals. 
Jason’s Tomb was another tomb with an inscnp- 
tion illustrating the wealth of the Jewish aristoc- 
racy in Jerusalem. This was a family sepulcher 
excavated in a Jerusalem neighborhood, Carved 
on the interior walls were several Greek and Ar- 
amaic inscriptions, including a three-line Ara- 
maic inscription lamenting Jason, 

5.2. Coins, Several *coins contain Greck as 
well as Hebrew inseriptions. The use of coins 
expanded during the Hellenistic period. Coins 
from the Ptolemaics and the Seleucians were 
common, as well as many city coins belonging to 
the autonomous polis (e.g, Acco, Dor, Jaffa, 
Ashkelon, Gaza), Other coins found come from 
commercial centers such as *Alexandria in 
Egypt and *Antioch in Syria. During the Hasmo- 
nean cra, the rulers struck their own coins, A 
typical hoard would consist of an assortment of 
the above-mentioned coins demonstrating the 
rapid growth in international commerce in the 
Holy Land. Minting of coins became a regular 
practice in Palestine under Alexander the Great. 
This continued throughout the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid periods, The Hasmonean dynasty also 
minted its own coins. Common Hasmonean mo- 
tifs are anchors, stars, palm brartches, cornuco- 
piae and pomegranate flowers. 

5.3. Pottery. At Khirbet el-Qém, « small vil- 
lage in the Judean hills, six ostraca were found 
recording business transactions dating to the 
late fourth and early third centuries B.c. The 
longest, containing nine lines, was a loan and 
receipt in Aramaic and Greek in the sixth year 
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of Ptolemy II (i.e., 277 B.C.). It recorded a loan of 
thirty-two drachmas from an Idumean shop- 
keeper/moncylender named Qés-yada to Ni- 
keratos, A second ostracon was found at 
Mareshah detailing an Edomite wedding vow 
between two rich Edomite families, This is the 
only example of a marriage contract written on 
a potsherd. Scholars conclude that it is probably 
an earlier draft or a copy. The groom, QWSRM, 
requests that the bride, Arsinoe, be given to him 
and that the couple’s sons will inherit their 
property. The last lines provide the value of the 
property, Stamped ceramics provide evidence 
for government administration and trade, for 
example, the YHD stamped handles as well as 
the numerous imported Rhodian stamped am- 
phora handles. 


6, Other Material Culture. 

6.1, Weights, The Greek standard was intro- 
duced during the Persian period and became 
dominant in the Hellenistic period. The Greek 
weights were made of lead and shaped as rec- 
tangular disks that depicted some numbers and 
the names of the officials or cities responsible 
for their accuracy, 

6.2. Figurines. The Hellenistic as well as the 
earlier Persian period experienced an explosion 
of figurines due to private cult practice and the 
adoption of moldmade figurines. The terra cotta 
figurines constitute a heterogeneous group ex- 
hibiting stylistic influences from Phoenicia, Per- 
sia, Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes and Greece. In 
general, figurines can be divided between car- 
lier Eastern and later Western types. Attic-style 
figurines made their first appearance and be- 
came the models for local types copying the 
Greek technique of hollow and molded figu- 
rines. 

6.3, Glass, Alexandria was apparently a lead- 
ing center of glass making in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod, but very few of its products have been 
found in Palestine. Glass was a luxury item, 
Glass drinking bowls became fashionable dur- 
ing the second century B.C., and this fashion in- 
creased in the first century B.C. With the dis- 
covery of glass blowing in the second half of the 
first century B.C., glass became readily available 
and glass-making workshops have been found 
in the Roman periag in Palestine. 


7. Summary. ¢ 
Archacology has only recently matured as an in- 
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dependent discipline apart from the other social 
sciences. Archaeological research and inquiry 
are ongoing and continue to provide new data, 
allowing constant reevaluation of current histor- 
ical reconstructions and interpretations. The ar- 
chaeological record complements the textual 
record, more so during the Hellenistic and later 
Roman periods, which have an abundance of 
texts compared with earlier periods. The system- 
atic study of the material culture of ancient Pal- 
estine contributes to an understanding of the 
background of the NT by broadening our 
knowledge of the sociopolitical and cultural 
landscape. 

See also ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; ART AND ARCHITECTURE; CITIES, GRECO- 
ROMAN; HELLENISM; INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI; 
Jewish HISTORY; QUMRAN: PLACE AND HISTORY; 
SYNAGOGUES; ‘TEMPLE, JEWISH; TRAVEL AND 
TRADE. 
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ARENAS 


The arena serves as a vivid microcosm of the an- 
cient Roman world and its values, It instandated 
in a physical setting the tensions of *honor and 
ignominy and order and cruelty that character- 
ized the Roman regime and society. Its pull at 
the popular as well as political levels and the 
ambivalence of moral esteem and shame associ- 
ated with this institution have troubled histon- 
ans of Roman society for centuries. It is ap- 
parent then as now that whatever sense one 
made of the phenomenon, it could not be ig- 
nored; all eyes were drawn to the arena. 

1, Definition and Description 

2. Arena Shows 

§. The Role of the Arena in Greco-Roman 

Life 
4. Arenas and Execution 
5. Arenas and the New Testament 


1. Definition and Description, 
The arena (Latin for “sand”) was the venue for 
public spectacle in the Roman world that from 
the time of Augustus came to develop perma- 
nent sites to replace the more temporary 
wooden edifices hastily thrown together in the 
forum, Because of the expense and time in- 
volved in the construction of permanent large- 
scale public buildings, this development coin- 
cided with the establishment of a permanent 
wealth and power base, concentrated in the 
household of Caesar (Domus Caesaris), in con- 
trast to the system of annually elected colleges of 
magistrates operatiag during the Roman repub- 
lic,  F 

1.1, At Reme. The largest and most famous of 
these arenas was the Colosseum (Amphitheatrum 
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Flavium) at Rome. It was an elliptical amphithe- 
ater built by Vespasian (A.D, 69-79) and formally 
inaugurated by Titus in the heart of Rome (June 
80). It measured 156 x 128 x 50 meters with an 
arena measuring 86 x 54 meters and could hold 
a capacity of at least forty to fifty thousand peo- 
ple seated and five thousand standing. It be- 
came the architectural model for amphitheaters 
and the benchmark for grand-scale public build- 
ings in general throughout the *Roman Empire 
and European history, 

1.2, Outside of Rome, The arena or amphithe- 
ater was the most visible and practical way for a 
provincial city to participate in Romanitas (Ro- 
manness) and to communicate its loyalty to 
Rome, Even Herod had an amphitheater built 
in cities outside of Judea proper, despite the fact 
that earlier opposition to such *Hellenizing had 
sparked the *Hasmonean revolt, Estimates sug- 
gest there were as many as 272 stone amphithe- 
aters throughout the empire, not to mention the 
many earthenwork amphitheaters that were 
common in northwest Europe. Many Greek cit- 
ies had the advantage of already-existing build- 
ings suitable for public spectacle that were 
transformed to function as an arena (e.g., the 
stadium at Ephesus), Others tried to cut corners 
with cheaply constructed sites and paid the con- 
sequences when they collapsed and killed thou- 
sands of people, as at Fidenae in A.D, 27 (Tacitus 
Ann. 4,63). 


2, Arena Shows. 

The amphitheater became the permanent build- 
ing used for venationes, staged wild-beast hunts 
(see Circuses and Games 1.2), occasionally nau- 
machiae (naval battles made possible by a system 
of drains that allowed flooding of certain are- 
nas) and munera gladiatoria (gladiatorial con- 
tests), The day's events usually followed the 
above order with wild-beast hunts in the morn- 
ing, naval battles around midday and gladiato- 
rial combats reserved for the afternoon. From at 
least c’ A.D. 61 on the scheduled midday break 
was filled with the execution of criminals. 

The earliest gladiatorial confésts (from c, 264 
B.C.), in which a few combatants engaged in sin- 
gle combat to the death at the funcral of a re- 
spected citizen, were private spectacles to be 
distinguished from the traditional public reli- 
gious festivals (/udi) of the circus and the proces- 
sional games of the tiumph (see Roman 
Triumph). Unlike the 4édi, which were state- 
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funded, the munera continued to be largely pri- 
vately funded, Even those put on by the emper- 
ors were done in a quasi-private capacity in their 
familial role as Caesar rather than as Princeps. 

The gladiatorial contest developed from its 
origins as a funeral rile put on by a private citi- 
zen to honor a dead relative into a gift that was 
owed by a wealthy citizen not only to his ances- 
tors but also to the community. The Roman 
spirit of civic competition and valuation of mili- 
tary virtue (virtus) gave the contest increasing 
status as a demonstration of the wealth and so- 
cial importance of the deceased and his family, 
In the late republic the munera became useful 
political tools in the campaign for office for 
those who capitalized on the popularity of the 
events and the efficacy of what was communi- 
cated by them (Suetonius Julius 39). 

This prestige was later monopolized during 
the principate by the emperors, who put on the 
grandest shows, imposed limits on the number 
(2) per year and size (maximum 120 pairs) of 
munera put on by civic magistrates, and they 
came to control the supply and training of gladi- 
ators as well. Afler Domitian (A.D, 81-96), only 
emperors gave gladiatorial contests at Rome, 
and only those with imperial approval were put 
on elsewhere in the empire. They became a 
widespread demonstration of imperial control at 
the popular level, 


3. The Role of the Arena in Greco-Roman Life. 
Munera were infrequent compared with other 
public spectacles and so punctuated Roman life 
with the excitement of an anticipated special 
event, These became the focus of culture, the 
place to be and to be seen (Tertullian De Spect. 
25). There was also the added incentive of 
prizes, vouchers of gifts from the editor (the host 
putting on the show) catapulted into the crowd. 
Betting was part of the event and served as a fac- 
tor of social integration as both rich and poor, 
noble and commoner could share in this point 
of contact. 

3.1. Economics of the Arena, Arenas repre- 
sented a vast industry largely controlled by anc 
benefitting the emperor. In the provinces the 
trainers (lanistae) provided many of the gladia- 
tors at the expense of the editor, who did not 
want to be seen ag stingy, There was also an im- 
perial hand in the éxpensive provision of exotic 
beasts. A decree of A.D. 177 preserves a record of 
scaled prices (salary caps) for the different 
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grades of gladiator, and there was an imperial 
surtax of 33 percent on the whole show as well. 
Because top gladiators could be worth as much 
as twelve thousand sesterces, their value to their 
trainer as well as their popularity, especially if 
they were free citizens, often kept them alive to 
fight another day. 

53.2. Sociological Function of the Arena. The so- 
ciological approach has contributed much to the 
question of the appeal and purpose of combat 
sports in Roman society. It has enabled scholars 
to look beyond the undeniable brutality of the 
killing in the arena to cultural aspects of the 
events in their context. The gladiatorial contest 
served as a way to keep alive the memory of the 
deceased by a vivid reminder of death and by 
the embodiment of the struggle of life and death 
as a combat. ‘The arena was the place where the 
honor of fighting and facing death and the 
shame of running away and ignobly flinching at 
death was broadeast and even experienced vi- 
cariously by the audience, The crowds were sym- 
bolically empowered to control these forces as 
the decision of life or death (the editor's) was of- 
ten influenced by the people, The glorification 
of abasement and the belief that one was em- 
powered in the voluntariness of one’s submis- 
sion to death contributed to a widespread ethos 
that drew all of socicty into the amphitheater 
and members of every level of society down into 
the shame and glory of the arena itself. 

The concentration of gladiatorial games at 
the end of the year also suggests that these 
games of death were a way of coming to terms 
with the annual cycles of death and rebirth in 
nature, The event also enacted in a controlled 
environment the more specific threat faced by 
Rome as an empire, namely, war, This might ex- 
plain why the growth in popularity of the munera 
paralleled Roman military expansion. 

3.3. Arena as Social Exchange. There was also 
a sense in which what took place in the arena 
was reciprocal. The editor was expected to give 
enthusiastically the gift of the contests ‘to the 
community-(Suetonius Augustus 45), but unless 
the community was also expected to receive the 
gif, there could be no social exchange. The act 
of the cilizen in attending reinforced a funda- 
mental social relationship in Roman society. It 
expressed the client's gratitude toward and ac- 
knowledgment of the great patron of the com- 
munity, or in the case of the caesar himself, 
patron of the empire. Hence the indignation 
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shown toward a public figure who failed to pro- 
vide munera was equaled by that shown toward 
one who refused to participate in the communal 
exchange of the arena shows. Overt nonpartici- 
pation was a provocative demonstration of 
alienness for philosophers (e.g., Stoics) and 
Christians alike. The seating in the amphithe- 
ater also reinforced traditional social relation- 
ships as it reflected and reinforced the class and 
gender structures in Roman society. 


4. Arenas and Execution. 

The arena was a public execution ground for 
criminals and enemies of the state, who were 
sometimes forced to kill each other. The gladia- 
torial contests and public executions can be 
seen as the symbolic subjugation of barbarism 
by Roman society, Alien and threatening people 
were conquered in the arena (on dressing 
Christians in animal skins before executing 
them, see Tacitus Ann, 15.44). Representations 
of dangerous enemies were at once figuratively 
integrated into and actually expelled from soci- 
ety by their death. These roles were extended so 
far as to include the staging of executions as 
mythological reenactments in which the deaths 
of the criminals played out the tortures and 
deaths of the mythical characters. 

4.1. The Civic Nature of Execution, Capital pun- 
ishment as well was made public in the arena, 
not merely as a deterrent but as an assurance of 
order to the people. Squeamishness at the sight 
of public punishment of criminals was a sign of 
moral weakness and would have signified an 
undue sympathy toward the disorderly elements 
of the Roman world or an unwillingness to exer- 
cise one's right as a citizen to participate in the 
maintenance of civic law. At the martyrdom of 
Perpetua and Felicity in Carthage (c. 208), the 
crowd demanded to see the bodies of the crimi- 
nals “so that their eyes could participate in the 
killing as the sword entered their flesh” (The Pas- 
sion of Perpetua and Felicity 21.7). 

4.2. Kinds of Death, The punishments in the 
Roman world varied according to one's citizen- 
ship and status, Death by the sword was reserved 
for criminal Roman citizens, who could at least 
die with dignity. Some criminals were con- 
demned to spend five years in a gladiatonal 
school (Gregarii condemnati ad ludos), the equiva- 
lent and one of the few possible sites of impris- 
onment besides the mines (ad metalla), Their 
entertainment worth doubled if they managed 


to survive their first encounter, usually against a 
trained gladiator. Some, especially captured bar- 
barians or rebel enemies, were killed en masse 
in the arena by the sword (noxti ad gladium dam- 
nati). Noncitizen criminals might be condemned 
ad bestias. They were worthy only to be thrown 
to the beasts, a punishment at least as base as 
crucifixion (ad ecrucem) or being burned at the 
stake (ad flammas) but a much more exotic and 
costly performance. Such execution provided 
the lightweight entertainment of the midday 
break, the prelude to the day’s main events. 

4.3. Christians and the Arena, That Christians 
were considered criminals is undisputed, but 
there is controversy as to the reasons why they 
were so perceived by the Romans. Perhaps some 
light is shed on the question by the fact that the 
public executions were punishments thought 
appropriate for temple robbers, parricides and 
arsonists. Since Christians believed in a coming 
judgment of fire, they may have been thought 
guilty of inciting to arson merely by being Chris- 
tians. This may be the legal reasoning employed 
by Fabius Sabinus, the urban prefect during the 
reign of Nero, who laid the blame for Rome's 
burning (64) on Christians generically (Tacitus 
Ann. 15.44; Suctonius Nero 16). Christian martyr- 
dom in the arena was a public event demon- 
strated within the context of the civic commun 
ity. The act of opting out of the pagan world in 
some sense should have taken place right in the 
heart of that world, the arena, Early Christian 
selfidentification by antagonism with the world 
and participation in the sufferings of Christ 
could have had no more literal instantiation 
than death in the arena, 


5. Arenas and the New Testament. 

The apostle Paul himself may have experienced 
the arena if one interprets the passage in 2 Tim- 
othy 4:17, “and I was delivered from the lion's 
mouth” (kai errysthén eh stomatos leontos) as a de- 
scription of a deliverance from an actual lion, 
The line “At my first answer” (en 2 proté mou ap- 
ologia, 2 Tim 4:16) suggests a setting not unlike 
that attested by other accounts of tiartyrdom tri- 
als in the arena. Moreover, the first part of the 
verse referring to one of the reasons for this or- 
deal, namely, “that all the nations might hear” 
his preaching, tends to support the theory that it 
was a public event with a crowd. However, he 
could be using the lion's mouth as symbolic of 
death in general, which -he has escaped, Or 
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more specifically, he could be referring to the 
fact that he was spared that particular punish- 
ment (ad bestias). This explanation is compatible 
with other incidents (Acts 25:10-11) in which 
Paul was delivered from worse punishment on 
account of his citizen status and appeal to Cae- 
Sar (petitio principii) and also concurs with early 
traditions that relate his initial acquittal and 
later execution by the sword. 

Paul is at least familiar enough with the arena 
to employ it in his writings. He refers to fighting 
wild beasts (ethériomachésa) as a metaphor of 
dealing with his enemies in Ephesus (1 Cor 
15:32). In 1 Corinthians 4:9 Paul says that God 
has ordained death for the apostles. They are to 
be a spectacle for the world, angels and hurman- 
ity. Here God is like an editor (cf. Tertullian Ad 
Mari, 3), and their deaths become munera (public 
offerings to the community; cf. Cyprian Ep. 10.5). 
In addition, the conflation of the images of sol- 
dier and gladiator in classical literature (¢.g., Sen- 
eca Prov. 44) often translated into cross- 
fertilization of the metaphors of soldier and 
gladiator in the NT, For some the gladiator was 
the only “soldier” familiar to them. This may sug- 
gest a reexamination of NT metaphors of the sol- 
dier (e.g., Eph 6:10-17) with the arena in mind 
(cf. Seneca Vit, Beat, 15.5; Cyprian Ep. 58.8). 

See also CIRCUSES AND GAMES; PERSECUTION; 
ROMAN TRIUMPH. 
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ARISTEAS, EPISTLE OF 
The Epistle (a diégésis, “Narrative") of Aristeas 
purports to be an cyewitness account by a Gen- 
tile official at the court of Ptolemy II Philadel- 
phus of the circumstances that led to the 
translation of the *Sepmagint, The story of the 
translation, however, is peripheral, the bulk of 
the book being concerned with a panegyric on 
the Jewish people and the superiority of their re- 
ligion, ethics and wisdom to those of the Gen- 
tiles, 

1. The Contents of the Book 

2. The Historical Background 

3. The Character of the Book 

4. The Reception of Aristeas by Later Jewish 

and Christian Authors 
5. The Date 
6, The Purpose 


1, The Contents of the Book. 
The book falls naturally into three main parts, 
with a proem and an epilogue. 

In the proem (Ep. Arist. 1-8) Aristeas dedi- 
cates his book to his brother (Ep. Arist. 7, 120) 
Philocrates and announces its theme: the trans- 
lation of the Jewish law (Ep. Arist. 3). 

In the first major section (Ep. Arist. 9-$4a) 
Demetrius of Phalerum, the librarian, reports to 
King Ptolemy II Philadelphus that he had al- 
ready collected more than two hundred thou- 
sand books, his aim being soon to bring their 
number to five hundred thousand, and informs 
the king of the desirability to include the Jewish 
law, which needed to be translated (Ep. Arist. 9- 
11), Aristeas, a Gentile at court (Zp. Anist. 16, 40, 
43), petitions the release of about one hundred 
thousand Jewish captives as a goodwill gesture 
to the Jewish high priest Eleazar, ostensibly to 
dispose him to provide the translators (Ep. Arist. 
12-18), Following the report of Demetrius (Ep. 
Arist, 28-32), the king consents not only to the 
liberation of the captives but also to sending 
sumptuous gifts to Eléazar with a letter in his 
name (Ep, Arist. 19-34a). - 
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This section (Ep, Arist. 34b-300) constitutes 
the bulk of the epistle and is concerned with the 
king’s letter to Eleazar requesting six scholars 
from each tribe (Ep. Arist. 35-40) and Eleazar’s 
complying reply (Ep. Arist. 41-46) naming the 
seventy-two scholars (Ep. Arist. 47-50). The au- 
thor then indulges in a long description of the 
king’s presents to Eleazar (Ep. Anist, 51-82), 
*Jerusalem (Zp. Arist. 83-120), the *temple (Ep. 
Arist. 84-91), the priestly offices and the temple 
sacrifices (Fp. Arist. 92-95), the high-priestly vest- 
ments (Ep. Arist. 96-99), the citadel (Ep, Arist. 
100-104), the city and its environs (Ep. Arist, 105- 
11) and trade (Ep. Arist. 112-20). He continues 
with Eleazar’s farewell to the translators (Ep. 
Arist, 121-27), a long exposé by Eleazar of the su- 
periority of the Jewish law and criticism of Gen- 
tile idolatry and immorality (Ep. Arist. 128-69), 
Eleazar’s sacrifices and the departure of the 
scholars (Ep. Arist. 172), The section ends with 
the honorable reception of the translators by 
the king (Ep. Arist. 173-86) and the seven-day 
feast that the king holds in their honor during 
which, asked very hard questions on politics, 
royal behavior, and so on, each of the scholars 
distinguishes himself by giving answers that 
amazed not only Aristeas but also the Gentile 
philosophers present (Ep. Arist. 187-300), 

Having been feasted, the translators are 
taken to a building specially prepared, and they 
apply themselves to their task (Ep. Arist. 301). 
The translation is arrived at in session during 
which they compared their views (Ep. Arist. 302: 
“They proceeded in such a way that agreement 
among them was reached on every point by 
comparison” [lit., “confrontation"]). The work 
proceeded from morning to 3 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon and was completed in seventy-two days 
(Ep. Arist. 307). The translation is read to the 
Jews of “Alexandria, who ratify it and pro- 
nounce curses on anyone who might change 
anything in it (Ep. Arist, 308-11), after which the 
king hears it read and is delighted, and he 
charges Demetrius to take good care of it (Ep. 
Arist. 312-17). The translators are sent back to 
Judea with gifts (Ep. Arist, 318-21). 

In the epilogue (Ep. Arist. 322) Aristeas 
charges Philocrates to avoid reading myths and 
concentrate instead only on true stories like his 
own. >. 


2, The Historical Background. 7 
Aristeas’s claim that the translation of the LXX 
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(only the Law) took place during the reign of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (coregent with his fa- 
ther, Ptolemy I Soter since 285 3B.c., sole king 
989-946 B.C.) while Demetrius of Phalerum 
(350?-283/2 B.c., see Diogenes Laertius Vit. 5.75- 
83) was the librarian and the philosopher Mene- 
demos of Eretria (339/8-265 B.C., see Diogenes 
Laertius Vit, 2.12544) was at the Alexandrian 
court, is unhistorical, Demetrius, who was in- 
vited to Egypt by Ptolemy Soter in 207 B.C, was 
the founder of the museum and in all probabil- 
ity of the library but apparently never served as 
librarian, especially under Philadelphus (see Al- 
exandrian Library). He was banished by Phila- 
delphus at the death of his father, Soter, for 
having advised against his succession to the 
throne, and shortly thereafter he died. The first 
librarian was Zenodotos (see P. Oxy, 1241 for a 
list of librarians), who entered his office in 285 
(-270 B.C.) being succeeded by Apollonios Rhod- 
jos (270-245 B.C.). Furthermore Menedemos, 
who once did visit Cyprus, is not known to have 
visited Alexandria. The apocryphal stories about 
the divine punishment of Theopompos (c. 378- 
$00 B.C.), who during his Alexandrian visit in 
$05 B.C. was almost put to death by Soter for be- 
ing a busybody (polypragmon, which may well ex- 
plain the legend), and Theodectes (c, $75-334 
B.C.;-Ep. Arist. 314-16) are otherwise unknown, 


3. The Character of the Book. 

The unhistorical framework is surpassed by the 
fantastic presentation of the main characters of 
the story—all Gentiles—as though they were de- 
yout converts to Judaism. Thus, not only 
Aristeas, a Gentile, intercedes repeatedly for the 
captive Jews (Ep. Arist. 12-19) and speaks with 
excessive admiration for the Jewish people and 
their law, but also Demetrius knows that “the law 
is august and of divine origin, and that God pun- 
ished busybodies” (Ep. Arist. 313). 

The fantasy of Aristeas runs riot with 
Prolemy's behavior. Ptolemy is presented as ad- 
dressing a humble request to his vassal Eléazar 
as to an equal at the fabulous expense of 200- 
300 talents of gold (Ep. Arist, 33, 319-20), 170 tal- 
ents of silver (Ep. Anst. 53, 40), precious stones 
five times the value of the gold (Ep. Arist. 82), 
granting, moreover, the return of more than 
one hundred thousand Jews-—almost a second 
exodus—at 400 talents manumission costs (Ep. 
Arist, 20, 37), and finally giving the unredeem- 
able promise of the release of all Jews in the 
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world now and in the future (Ep, Arist. 38). It is 
utterly incredible that this behavior should 
come from one of those kings who had given or- 
ders to confiscate any books found on ships vis- 
iting egypt, and who had borrowed from athens 
the standard edition of the three great tragedi- 
ans (aeschylus, sophocles, curipides) in order to 
have them copied, giving 15 talents as guarantee 
for their return, but who, afierward, kept the 
original and sent back a copy (Historia tou Helle- 
nikou Ethnous, 2:278-79; see also Galen, Jn Hip- 
pokratis lib, 3 epid. comm., 607-8). But there is 
more. 

Contrary to custom, according to which 
Ptolemy let royal ambassadors wait for thirty 
days before being admitted to his presence, the 
translators gain immediate admittance (Ep. 
Arist. 174-76), At the showing of the parchments 
the king, like a pious Jew, makes his devout sev- 
enfold obeisance before the law (Ep. Arist. 177) 
and thanks God for his oracles (Zp. Arist. 177). 
Eleazar praises the king's “piety toward our 
God" (Ep, Arist, 42), At the banquet the king dis- 
misses his own priests and requests the oldest of 
the translators to offer prayers (Zp. Arist. 184). At 
the reading of the completed translation the 
king is astonished that such wonderful writings 
were not mentioned by any Greek historians 
(Ep. Arist. 312), bows devoutly before them and 
commits them to Demetrius's safekeeping (Ep, 
Arist. 317). At the end, in typically *pseudepi- 
graphical fashion Aristeas protests his truthful- 
ness: “I have related the story just as it hap- 
pened, keeping myself pure from all blame” (Ep. 
Arist. 297), and then distinguishes himself from 
“mythologists” (Ep, Arist. 322). 

The apologetic nature of Aristeas is so trans- 
parent that Bentley (in 1699) called it “a clumsie 
cheat.” [t may therefore appear all the more sur- 
prising that the character of the book does not 
seem to have been exposed before L. Vives (in 
1522), J. J. Scalinger (1609) and especially H. 
Hody (in 1684) (see Jellicoe, 31-32), This has its 
explanation not in any supposed credulity on 
the part of Christian Greek authors, but in the 
circumstance that they found in this work a con- 
venient account that sanctioned the equation of 
the LXX with the Hebrew text. Thus Aristeas not 
only escaped their censure but also his account 
was embellished by some of them, 

In spite of its unhistorical character in de- 
tails, the Epistle of Aristeas contains a Core of his- 
torical truth; the Hebrew law book was 
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translated sometime in the third century B.C; 
the translation was executed by Alexandrian Je- 
wry; it was a group effort; and by the second 
century B.C. it had not yet been accorded equal- 
ity with the Masoretic Text. 


4, The Reception of Aristeas by Later Jewish and 
Christian Authors, 

In spite of Ariswas’s extravagances in propagat- 
ing the Jewish cause, its account of the transla- 
tion of the LXX is fairly restrained, and herein 
lies its value. The translators arrived at the 
adopted text after discussion and comparison of 
their several proposals, This realistic procedure 
is later exchanged for a miraculous one. The 
earliest author showing knowledge of the con- 
tents of Aristeas is the Jewish author Aristobulus 
(180-145 B.C.), who argued that Greek philoso- 
phy derived from the OT, which had been trans- 
lated into Greek before the translation executed 
under Philadelphus (Eusebius Praep. Ev. 13.12.1- 
2; cf. Gooding, passim). 

With *Philo (Vit. Mos. 2.6-7) the translators 
have become inspired “prophets” and write “not 
each one different things, but the same word for 
word, as though each one was tutored by an in- 
visible prompter.” [t is a moot question whether 
Philo reflects Ansteas or has knowledge of the 
story independently (the same goes for Aristob- 
ulus). *Josephus, however, is the first author to 
refer explicitly to Aristeas and reproduce a large 
part of it (Josephus Ant. 12.2 §§1-118). 

The first Christian author to mention Aristeas 
is Justin Martyr, who, however, has Philadelphus 
address not Eleazar but King Herod (Justin Mar- 
tyr Apol. 131), The miraculous line struck out by 
Philo is followed by Irenaeus. He (in Heer. 
3.21.2, in Eusebius Hist, Eccl, 5.8.11-15) has 
Ptolemy Soter rather than Philadelphus address 
the Jerusalemites rather than Eleazar, Once in 
Alexandria, the king separated the translators to 
avoid any secret agreement among them but 
found, to his surprise, that “they all had trans- 
lated the same things with the same words.” A 
similar story is related by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. 1,22), Extended quotations of Aristeas oc- 
cur in Eusebius (Praep, Bu, 8.2-5, 9). 


5. The Date. 

There is no consensus on the date of Aristeas, 
The proposed dates range between 200 B.C. and 
A.D, 33, The first century A.D. may be dismissed 
as too improbable for snch a letter to be written 
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at a time when the LXX was well established. In 
general, scholars have held to 200-170 B.C. (e.g., 
Schiirer, Orlinsky, ‘Tramontano, Pelletier, Jelli- 
coe, Shut), 150-100 (¢.g., Andrews, Bickermann, 
Kahle, Hadas, Wirthwein) and the first century 
B.C. (e.g, Wendland, Thackeray, Riessler). The 
internal evidence of Anisteas is indecisive. If we 
could be certain that Aristobulus quoted Aristeas 
(Eusebius Praep, Ev. 13.12; cf. Fraser 1;694), then 
the work ought to have been written before 150 
B.C. However, the use of Aristobulus by Aristeas 
cannot be ruled out, and it is not improbable 
that both drew from an earlier work. 

The peaceful and prosperous conditions in 
Palestine (Ep. Arist. 84-171) might reflect an idyl- 
lic view of the circumstances before the Seleucid 
conquest of Judea (c. 198 B.C), The citadel of 
Jerusalem (Ep, Arist. 100), which should be dis- 
tinguished from the later Syrian fortress (cf, ¢.g., 
1 Mace 1:38; 1$:49-52; Josephus Ant, 12.4.4 §252; 
LW. 84.1 §§136-41), is probably that mentioned 
by Nehemiah 2:8; 7:2 (see also 2 Macc 4:12, 27; 
5:5; Josephus Ant. 12.3.3 §§138, 138) and later 
rebuilt as Antonia, thus reflecting an earlier 
date. An earlier date is also suggested by the de- 
piction of the high priest as a theocratic leader 
and of the priests as performing spontancously 
their duties (Ep. Arist. 92-96), both of whom, 
somewhat later, had come under the spell of 
Hellenism. ‘The knowledge by Aristeas of Egyp- 
tian protocol implies a Jew in high office, some- 
thing that was possible under Ptolemy VI 
Philometor (180-145 §.C.). Jellicoe's suggestion, 
following Klijn’s lead, that it was written to vindi- 
cate the claims of the LXX and of the Jerusalem 
*temple over against those of the new Jewish 
center, Onias's temple at Leontopolis (c. 160 
B.C; c£ Josephus Ant, 12.7 §§387-88; 13.3.1-3 
§§62-73; 19.4 §§283-87; J.W 7.10.2-3 §§421-36), 
and its supposed rival version, would explain the 
bulk of the book. However, in the absence of 
any evidence for the existence of such a version, 
this view is incapable of proof. By contrast, Or- 
linsky has used the absence of any reference in 
Aristeas to the temple of Leontopolis to support 
an earlier date. At present the best option is to 
date Aristeas at about 200 or at the latest 170 B.C. 
(but see Fraser 1:696; 2;970-71). 


6. The Purpose. ic. 

Like the date, the purpose of the book has de- 
fied solution. ‘The ostensible reason for Aristeas 
was to describe the origin of the LXX transla- 
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tion, though in reality it was to promote the Jew- 
ish faith. The question is whether Aristeas is 
addressed to Gentile or to Jewish readers. At a 
time when the Greek language, literature and 
culture were making a strong impact upon the 
Jews, in particular Diaspora Jews, who, severed 
from their fatherland, from the temple and its 
sacrifices—the symbols and rallying point of 
their particularistic religion—were in danger of 
distancing themselves from their ancestors’ 
faith, it was quite natural that an idyllic account 
of Judaism and the esteem it had enjoyed with 
Greek monarchs and philosophers were felt to 
be the needed antidote. Aristeas was not written 
for Greek readers: its simplistic narrative and 
historical blunders could not but alienate them 
and thus defeat its purpose, It was written for 
Jewish consumption outside Palestine, in partic- 
ular Alexandna. 

See also ALEXANDRIA; HELLENISTIC JUDAISM; 
SEPTUAGINT/ GREEK OLD TESTAMENT. 
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ARISTOBULUS 
The five fragments of works by the second-cen- 
tury Jewish author Aristobulus are preserved in 
Eusebius's two works, Historia Eclesiastica 
(7.32.16-18 = frag. 1, a citation of a citation of 
Aristobulus) and Praeparatio Evangelica (8.10 and 
13,12 = frags. 2-5). Clement of Alexandria’s Stre- 
mata (1; 5; 6) also has parallels to fragments 2-5 
but in a less reliable form than in Eusebius, 

1, Date 

2. The Author and His Work 

3, Outline of Contents 


1. Date. 

Although both Eusebius and Clement seem to 
think that Aristobulus addressed his work to 
Ptolemy VI Philometer (181-145 B.c.), Eusebius's 
quotation of Anatolius On the Passover in frag- 
ment | seems to suggest that there is an earlier 
date, during the reign of Ptolemy [1 Philadelphus 
(283-246 B,C.). There is also the related matter of 
the attribution by the writer of 2 Maccabees (see 
1 and 2 Maccabees) of a letter addressed to Aris- 
tobulus and the Jews of *Alexandria from Judas 
Maccabeus (2 Macc 1:10, claiming to have been 
written shortly after the end of 164), which would 
place him within the reign of Ptolemy VL Given 
that the letter in 2 Maccabees is most likely a 
forgery, it is difficult to know how to take its sug- 
gestion that Aristobulus was the teacher of the 
king, but, if this can be taken seriously, then it 
may be that Aristobulus could be dated as early 
as 176 to 170 B.C., when Ptolemy VI was younger 
and would have needed a teacher. If the evi- 
dence in 2 Maccabees is to be seen as fabrica- 
tion, then a date nearer the end of Philometer’s 
reign would seem more likely (c. 150 B.C.). 


2. The Author and His Work, 

Aristobulus has been called the first Jewish *phi- 
losopher (Hengel, 1:163), and his extant work 
would indeed support such a tide, Although in 
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the introduction to fragment 1, Anatolius sug- 
gests that Aristobulus was one of the seventy 
translators of the *Septuagint, it is more likely 
that Aristobulus was an *Alexandrian Jew of the 
early to mid-second century. Fragments 2 and 3 
suggest that Aristobulus was schooled in *Aristo- 
telian philosophy (in conjunction with “that of 
his ancestors,” frag. 2), and his extant work re- 
volves around a desire to promote Mosaic law as 
a true philosophy. He thus argues for the depen- 
dence of early Greek philosophers (Pythagoras, 
Socrates, *Plato) on a translation of the Pen- 
tateuch earlier than the LXX (frags. 3 and 4), It 
seems clear that his work was done in Greek, 
and he displays a deep knowledge and interac- 
tion with various aspects of Greek culture and 
philosophy (see Hellenism). 

Although A. Y. Collins (833) suggests that “it 
is somewhat unlikely that a Jew would have 
been a teacher of a Ptolemy” during the second 
century B.C., there is no reason to think that this 
is the case—Aristobulus’s clear facility with a va- 
riety of Greek philosophers and schools may 
have made him the ideal candidate to be a 
teacher of the young Ptolemy, regardless of his 
racial or religious background, It is possible that 
the arguments Aristobulus made concerning the 
dependence of Greek philosophy on the Mosaic 
law were taken seriously by his contemporar- 
ies—given the Greek insecurity with regard to 
the relative youth of their culture in comparison 
with the Eastern cultures, such claims would hit 
a particularly weak spot for the Greeks. If this is 
the case, it would have been appropriate for 
Aristobulus to present these arguments to the 
king as a teacher, The relationship between the 
two halves of Aristobulus’s dual Jewish and 
Greek thought world is in need of further inves- 
tigation, but it is clear that he stands early in a 
tradition that would find its Jewish climax in 
*Philo of Alexandria and continue in impor- 
tance for the Christian tradition through the NT 
(one has only to think of Apollos) and the early 
chufch., . 


3, Outline of Contents, tide 

Fragment | is a detailed astronomical discussion 
of the date of the Passover. Fragment 2 is a dis- 
cussion of anthropomorphisms in the Mosaic 
law with regard to the nature of God. Fragment 
3 discusses the way in which Plato and Pythago- 
ras were dependeft-on an early translation of 
the Pentateuch and connects the translation of 
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the LXX with the activities of Demetrius of Phal- 
erus, supporting the chronology for the transla- 
tion given by the Letter of Aristeas (see Aristeas, 
Epistle of). Fragment 4 combines the arguments 
from fragments 2 and 3, adding several quota- 
tions of pagan authors (Orpheus, Aratus—some 
verses of which are also known from indepen- 
dent sources) to prove his point that, on the one 
hand, Greek authors have been dependent on 
the Mosaic law, and on the other hand, if Greek 
philosophy undergirds Greek culture and is sim- 
ilar to Moses’ philosophy, then the Mosaic law, 
on account of its anteriority, should be seen as 
superior, or at least accepted as a viable alterna- 
tive. Fragment 5 follows directly on from frag- 
ment 4 in Eusebius’s text and is a discussion of 
the *sabbath and a panegyric on wisdom as the 
first principle of creation (seen as preexistent) 
and the light of all people. Fragment 5 cites He- 
siod's Works and Days, some unknown Homeric 
material and a verse attributed to Linus, a singer 
from Greek myth. Fragment 5 is largely taken up 
by an extended discussion of the number seven 
and its significance in creation, a theme proba- 
bly drawn from Pythagoras. 

See also ALEXANDRIA; HELLENISTIC JUDAISM; PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 
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ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM 

Standard reference works on the NT give short 
notice to Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) and Aristote- 
lianism, For example, Helmut Koester wrote: 
“Aristotle himself and his philosophy cannot be 
discussed here. For several centuries very little 
effect of Aristotle's philosophy can be detected” 
(Introduction to the New Testament, 1;144). It has 
been widely assumed that Plato (427-347 B.C.) 
and Platonism had much greater influence on 
emerging Christendom. But with new interest in 
*rhetorical analysis as well as ethics and morals, 
along with the attendant moral lists (Haustafeln; 
see Family and Househpld), a reconsideration of 
the importance of Aristotle is of merit. The fu- 
ture course of Christianity was much influenced 
by the Aristotelian corpus beginning with Boe- 
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thius (c, 480-c, 524) but especially with Thomas 
Aquinas (c. 1225-1274), Aristotle's work—which 
encompassed the sciences, arts and humani- 
ties—exerted great influence on Christianity, Ju- 
daism and Islam until the 1700s, 

1, Life and Works 

2. Influence 


1, Life and Works. 
Aristotle was born in the village of Stagira on 
the peninsula of Macedonia, in northern 
Greece. His father, Nicomachus, was court phy- 
sician to Amyntas, father of Philip II and grand- 
father of *Alexander the Great (356-323 B.C.). 
The medical culture of Aristotle's childhood no 
doubt encouraged his interest in biology and 
the sciences, along with an interest in intellec- 
tual rigor and logic. Upon the death of his father 
Aristotle was sent in 367 B.C. to the Academy of 
Plato (427-347) at *Athens and remained there 
for twenty years. With the death of Plato in 347 
Aristotle left the academy, spent three years in 
Asia Minor and then returned to Macedonia 
and became tutor to Alexander the Great. When 
Alexander became king in 336, Aristotle again 
took up residence in Athens and founded the 
Lyceum as a rival to Plato’s Academy. He lec- 
tured for twelve years, often while walking the 
grounds and under a portico, thereby gaining 
the appellation peripatetic (from  peripatoi, 
“walks"), With the rise of anti-Macedonian senti- 
ment at the death of Alexander, Aristotle felt 
forced to leave Athens. He died a year later. 
The works of Aristotle include six treatises on 
logic, three on natural science, five on zoology, 
two on psychology, one on metaphysics, two on 
ethics, two on political science and one cach on 
rhetoric and poetics. The discourse on meta- 
physics includes Aristotle's theology, in which 
he posits a first or unmoved mover. This un- 
moved mover is neither creator nor interested 
in the affairs of other beings but is the fountain- 
head of all motion. He is purely intellectual, and 
his highest form of activity is selfcontemplation. 
Aristotle's approach to ethics is teleological; 
ends are endemic in nature but nétcreated by 
deity. At stake are not so much moral absolutes 
but guidelines whereby humans can secure the 
greatest good and thereby insure their happi- 
ness, defined as an activity of the soul in accor- 
dance with virtue. Attainment of virtue in 
humans comes about through.reasoned action, 
resulting in honorific habits, and just as in God, 
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the highest form of human activity is intellectual 
contemplation, 

The successors of Aristotle at the Lyceum, es- 
pecially his immediate academic heir, Theo- 
phrastus (c. $70-c, 285), maintained a genuine 
Aristotelian perspective. For a time after Theo- 
phrastus, apparently many of Aristotle's manu- 
scripts were hidden or stored. Known for the 
most part in the pre-Christian era were his more 
popular literary essays, several of which were 
written in dialogues in the fashion of Plato. The 
dialogues have been lost, but in their time they 
influenced the Stoic philosopher Panaetius 
(180-109 B.C.) as well as Latin discourse begin- 
ning with *Cicero (106-48 B.C,), 

The scientific, literary and philosophical 
treatises of Aristotle were little consulted in the 
pre-Christian and Christian century, They pose 
a conundrum in respect to their composition in 
that they are redundant and choppy, and the 
flow of thought is often interrupted by what ap- 
pear (o be insertions. Three main explanations 
have been offered: these treatises result from 
the editing of student notes; these are Aristotle's 
own lecture notes; and the onginal manuscripts 
were recovered in a deteriorated condition. It 
seems best to conclude with Wheelwright (xix- 
xxv) that the extant treatises represent Aristotle's 
own efforts to preserve his ideas as his career 
was winding down, and they include his own in- 
terpolations as he revised for subsequent lec- 
tures. Multiple manuscripts of the treatises were 
copied and later collated in the first century B.C. 
What we have then are the ideas of Aristotle es- 
sentially in his own manner of expression, 


2. Influence. 

The influence of Aristole has been a continu- 
ing one in Greece, the Roman Empire* and the 
West. It was not until the fifth century A.D, that 
his influence on Christian theology became ob- 
vious. But with Porphyry (c. 282-c. 803) and 
Pseudo-Dionysius (c. 500) the influence of the 
elementary study of Aristotelian logic and the 
categories emerged. One reason for early suspi- 
cion of Aristotle was that he posited a natumalis- 
tic explanation of the cosmos, unlike Plato, who 
in the Timaeus presented God as creator through 
a demiurge, Aristode departed from Plato's view 
that perfect forms,ideas) exist only in suprasen- 
sible reality (philosophical realism) by arguing 
that forms exist only in discrete entities (moder- 
ate realism). For Plato, the empirical (i.e., sensi- 
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ble world) was inferior reality, whereas for 
Aristotle it was the only reality. For that reason 
the Platonic vision appealed much more to the 
early church fathers. 

Two ways in which the works of Aristotle may 
have influenced NT documents more than has 
previously been thought are in respect to moral 
forms and lists and rhetorical features. 

2.1. Moral Lists. Aristotle’s reflections regard- 
ing moral philosophy are found in the Politics 
(peri politké) and the Nicomachean Ethics (ethos). 
The Politics was probably written c, 338 B.C, 
when Aristotle was in Macedonia, and the Nico- 
machean Ethics in the later Athenian period, or 
about 330 B.c. In these documents Aristotle dis- 
cussed “household management” (peri oikono- 
mias) and indicated how these patterns also 
influenced the state, David Balch in Let Wives Be 
Submissive (n. 2), writes: 

Aristotle gave the philosophical discussion of 

“household management” (peri oikonomias) a 

particular outline that does not occur else- 

where, for example, not in the Hebrew Bible, 
not in Plato, and not among the Stoics, He 
observed that a “house” includes three rela- 
tionships, “master and slave, husband and 
wife, father and children” (Pol [ 1253b 1-14; 
see NE V 1134b 9-18). Authority and subordi- 
«nation are, he argued, natural to these rela- 

tionships (Pol I 1254a 22-24 and 1260a 9-14). 

A household provides models for the various 

forms of constitution in the state, and democ- 

racy occurs in households in which there is 
no master (NE VIII 1160b 23-1161a 10), Free- 
dom given to women is detrimental to the 

state (Pol II 1269b 12-1270a 15). 

While one cannot argue that the Haustafeln 
in Colossians 3:18—4:1 and Ephesians 5:21— 
6:4 are directly dependent upon a reading of Ar- 
istotle, the structure may ultimately be traced to 
an Aristotelian source. 

2.2. Rhetorical Forms. The Rhetoric (texné 
rhetoriké) of Aristotle was probably completed 
abouf 335 B.c., just before Aristotle returned to 
Athens to found the Lyceum, He had com- 
menced lecturing on “rhetoric in Plato's Acad- 
emy about 355 B.C. The five classical divisions of 
rhetoric, especially in the Roman period, were 
invention, so called by later writers; arrange- 
ment; style; delivery; and memory. Of these, Ar- 
istotle discussed three, set forth here in the 
order of the space to which he assigned them: 
invention, or in Aristotle's terminology, “proofs” 
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(pisteis); then style (leksis); and finally arrange- 
ment (taksis). In another important observation, 
Aristotle declared that there are three rhetorical 
genres (tria gené) corresponding to three types 
of hearers: deliberative (symboulewtihon), foren- 
sic or juridical (dikanikon) and epicleictic, or de- 
monstrative (detktiken). 

The means of persuasion (pisteis) were di- 
vided in nonartistic (atechnoi) and artistic (entech- 
noi). The former consisted of what in the 
courtroom are called exhibits such as objects, 
contracts and witnesses. Speakers or writers in- 
vent artistic proofs; that is, they select these 
means by which they hope to persuade their 
specific audience, There are three types of artis- 
tic proofs; the speaker's character (éthos), logical 
argument and evidence (Jogos) and emotive ap- 
peal (pathos). In popular speeches arguments 
take the form of enthymemes (enthymémata). 
These have their power because they com- 
mence from premises accepted by the auditors. 
Biblical critics have employed various of Aristo- 
tle’s categories and observations to analyze the 
documents of both the OT and NT. Aristotle did 
not write The Rhetoric for critics but for rhetorical 
practitioners, which means that rhetorical critics 
are forced to extrapolate a method of criticism 
from The Rhetoric. 

In recent years rhetorical analysis of the 
Scriptures has come to the forefront in NT stud- 
ies. Various rhetorical criticisms, both ancient 
and modern, have been employed, and many of 
these are dependent upon Aristotle. Some of the 
early proponents of rhetorical criticism in the 
1950s and 1960s were J. Muilenburg (in OT), 
H.-D. Bew and G, A. Kennedy. Several interna- 
tional conferences have been held on the rhe- 
torical analysis of the Scriptures; Heidelberg 
(1992), Pretoria (1994), London (1995), Malibu 
(1996) and Florence (1998). The proceedings of 
each of these conferences have been published 
by the Sheffield Press and edited by S. E. Porter 
and T. H. Olbricht, and the later two by S, E. Por- 
ter and D, L. Stamps. 

The question remains as to whether Aristotle 
and his rhetoric may have influenced the writers 
of the NT. It is extremely doubtful that any of 
the writers of the NT were acquainted at first 
hand with The Rhetoric. However, it is conceiv- 
able that certain ones may have been influ- 
enced by rhetorical handbooks that drew upon 
Aristotle, Many features of Aristotelian rhetoric 
may be found in the NT, but since Aristotle was 
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making universal observations about discourse 
of the public arena, any document should ex- 
hibit these characteristics, It would be surprising 
if first-century persons having been immersed 
in Hellenistic culture were not indebted to Aris- 
totle. 

See also FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; PLATO, PLA- 
TONISM; RHETORIC; STOICISM. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE: 
GRECO-ROMAN 
Both art and architecture reached «state of per- 
fection in the Greco-Roman world and give us 
avenues for understanding both its cultural ide- 
als and aspects of everyday life, 

1. Sculpture 

2. Painting 

3. Mosaics - 

4, Frescoes 
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5. Minor Art Forms 
6. Architecture 


1. Sculpture. 

Roman sculpture was primarily Greek in inspira- 
tion, and the finest pieces are often remarkable 
reproductions of earlier works, The Greeks in 
turn had taken their direction from the Egyp- 
tians, who had created a rather wooden proto- 
type of the human body, From the archaic to the 
*Hellenistic period the Greek concern was to 
recreate the human form in as lifelike a man- 
ner as possible. The stiff figure with clenched 
fists was replaced with graceful forms caught in 
natural poses, bared limbs displaying muscles 
and veins beneath the flesh, One of the crown- 
ing glories of Greek sculpture was the represen- 
tation of the draped female, Especially admired 
was the wet look of clothing pressed against the 
flesh as though the subject had just emerged 
from bathing. Where arms or legs were exposed, 
muscles and veins could be seen beneath the 
skin in marvelous detail, 

While Greek art exhibited astounding inno- 
vation and development of technique, the Ro- 
man represents imitation in its highest form, 
borrowing heavily from the cultures encom- 
passed by the empire (see Roman Empire). This 
is especially true of the statuary that can still be 
seen in abundance in muscums and at ancient 
ruins and archaeological excavation sites, Stat- 
ues were erected for decoration and adoration 
on public streets, in temples, courtyards, market- 
places, baths, gardens and even butcher shops, 
This proliferation of stawes dedicated to the 
gods apparently drew the ire of the apostle Paul 
at *Athens (Acts 17:16). Cruder statuary, pro- 
duced from molds, was available cheaply for re- 
ligious veneration or votive offerings, an 
example being the silver figurines of Artemis of 
*Ephesus (Acts 19:24), 

The Roman genius was by no means con- 
fined to imitation, however. Brilliant creativity is 
manifested especially in the representation of 
various animals and in pieces of whimsy and 
caricature, There was as well a desire for realism 
that sometimes transcended that of the Grecks. 
Masterpieces, both carved and painted, were 
subjects of lively discussion among the literati 
(e.g., Philostratus /magines; Achilles Tatius Leue. 
1); and they wotld have understood the state- 
ment that Christ was the “express image” of God 
(Heb 1:3). In many instances, several Roman 
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copies remain even when the original statue has 
been lost. Thus the magnificent works of Prax- 
iteles and Phidias are known through presum- 
ably faithful reproductions. Some, however, are 
of inferior workmanship and give us disappoint- 
ing and somewhat clumsy impressions of what 
the original must have been, 

While Greek artists had usually chosen gods 
and mythological heroes for their subjects, the 
Romans, consummate politicians, saw propa- 
gandistic value in the productions of the sculp- 
tor. Once again they returned to Greece and 
ultimately to Egypt to create their political and 
religious statuary. From a workshop in *Alexan- 
dria emerged a new and utilitarian form, the 
head of which could be removed and replaced 
with the likeness of a person in power or with 
that of a current religious leader. As was often 
the case with Greco-Roman art, communication 
of a religious or political message led to dimin- 
ished artistic value. The clean, classical lines of 
Greek sculpture grew more encumbered and vo- 
luminously ornate. Worship of the Roman em- 
perors (see Ruler Cult) had created a need for a 
distinctive iconography. Thus, in the Holy Land, 
after the fall of “Jerusalem, there are portraits of 
emperors and eventually Jesus and the Buddha, 
all wearing the same draped garment This mo- 
bility of portrait heads might be of particular 
value in a volatile situation, At one point, in the 
carving of a bas relief of the imperial family, the 
artist found it diplomatic to change the features 
of different individuals several times during the 
execution of the piece, Death, divorce, exile, dis- 
grace and new marriages all needed to be reck- 
oned with in the representation of the family. 

Works that were originally intended as politi- 
cal statements might be reproduced in other 
contexts, A relief molded at Cyzicus on a temple 
pillar apparently celebrated the victory of Kings 
Eumenes [I and Attalos II over the Gauls, The 
motif was transposed into a freestanding piece 
of group statuary at Rhodes by Apollonius and 
Taurjscos of Caria in *Asia Minor. Another en- 
larged reproduction, the Farnese Bull, is the 
largest piece of group statuary known from the 
Roman world and now towers in the Naples Mu- 
scum, The emphasis is no Jonger upon military 
deliverance but upon a mystic salvation. indi- 
cated by a multitude of decorative symbols un- 
derstood only by those initiated into the cult of 
Dionysus. Since the highly popular *mystery re- 


ligions were based upon secret lore, it is not al- 
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ways possible to ascertain the meaning or even 
the extent of mystic symbolism. 


2. Painting. 

In the Greek world, great advances were made 
in painting during the fifth century B.c. The flat 
color of earlier artists was replaced by the light- 
and-shadow technique of Apollodorus, who was 
said to “render surface naturalistically" (Pliny 
Nat. Hist. 35.60; Plutarch De Gloria Atheniensium 
2 [Mor. 346a]). His was a mastery not only of 
perspective but also of shading and blending 
colors, a tradition continued by Zeuxis. The four 
primary colors of the fifth century—red, white, 
black and yellow—had been replaced with a full 
spectrum that yielded a realistic painting (Plato 
Crat. 434a-b). Sharply contrasting patches of col- 
ors could be juxtaposed in optical fusion to pro- 
duce stunning effects, a “true view” from a 
distance (cf. Wis 15:4; Plato Leg, 663c), Roman 
painting would put more emphasis upon light 
than upon accuracy of form. 

In classical Athens, vase painting had flour- 
ished as a consummate art. Vessels with a variety 
of shapes and uses were handsomely decorated, 
with distinct schools of potters and artists, Tens 
of thousands of fine pieces remain, the earliest 
in black on red vases and later the red on black 
Geometric patterns gave way to scenes of life 
and legend, Vase paintings sometimes provide 
information about the social world and everyday 
life chat is not available elsewhere, The themes 
varied according to the uses for which the pot- 
tery was intended. The linear figures developed 
into subjects displaying emotional depth, some- 
times in the midst of high drama, One of the 
most affective is a representation of the Amazon 
Penthesilea at the moment of her death. As 
Achilles plunges the sword into her breast, he 
views her face and at that moment, struck by her 
beauty, too late falls in love with her, This min- 
gling of emotion vests Greek vase painting with 
extraordinary power, 


3, Mosaics. 

Elegant private houses as well as public build- 
ings boasted fine floors made of small pieces of 
colored marble. In these mosaics, the four sea- 
sons, the zodiac, agricultural and marine themes 
are well represented, but fertility, religious and 
mythological subjects Are frequently a unifying 
component. Many fine mosaics may still be seen 
at excavation sites throughout the Roman world, 
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and especially in the museums of Antakya and 
Tunisia. Although most of the ancient paintings 
have vanished, the delicately shaded pieces of 
mosaic bespeak the skill of the ancient painter. 
A mosaic found at Pompeii (buried by a volcanic 
eruption in A.D. 79) re-creates a famous painting 
of the late fourth or early third century B.C. The 
original was probably the one commissioned by 
Cassander, *Alexander’s successor as king of 
*Macedonia, The painting had been executed 
by Philoxenus of Eritrea, whose work was “sur- 
passed by none” (Pliny Nat. Hist, 35.110), The 
scene is an intricate depiction of Alexander the 
Great's victory over Darius, with Alexander 
riding recklessly on horseback while the Persian 
flees in his chariot, their eyes mecting for a mo- 
ment. Around them rages the battle, but the crit- 
ical point is in the eye contact. Here indeed is 
the artist's skill in representing “characteristic 
expressions and emotions” (Pliny Nat. Hist. 
35,98). 


4. Frescoes. 
Walls of dwellings and tombs were decorated 
with fine paintings while the plaster was still wet 
The resulting frescoes reveal a high degree of 
artistry and religious imagination. This is espe- 
cially true of the masterpieces recovered in situ 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum, some still bril- 
liantly colored. One of the finest sets decorates 
the Villa of the Mysteries just outside the walls of 
Pompeii. It is valuable to historians of religion 
because of its representation of initiation into 
the Dionysiac mysteries. Many frescoes, how- 
ever, are repetitive of others in style and subject, 
suggesting that collections of reproductions 
were available for less creative artists to copy. 
Tomb paintings have sometimes proven an 
invaluable source of information involving Ro- 
man beliefs about the “afterlife, What the an- 
cients dared not tell was sometimes embodied in 
the art within their graves. Even the *Gnostics 
decorated their tombs with distinctive symbols, a 
mute testimony to their theological perspectives. 
Within ancient graves, vases and small figurines 
were more likely to have survived intact and rep- 
resent consolation messages more explicitly 
than do the surviving texts. Frescoes appeared 
early in the catacombs and afford us a glimpse 
of the worship and attitudes of early Christians, 
At first of inferior quality, these paintings ad- 
vanced in artistic merit and in the ability to por- 
tray spiritual fervor and passion. The face of the 
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Donna Velata in the Catacomb of St. Priscilla is 
considered one of the most expressive pieces of 
early Christian art. Conventional pagan symbols 
reappeared with new significance as artists 
groped their way toward distinctive symbols and 
expressions of their faith. 


5. Minor Art Forms. 

Bas reliefs on the stone coffins known as sar- 
cophagi are sometimes brilliantly executed and 
highly informative about the religious aspira- 
tions of both pagans and Christians. Common- 
place emblems were frequently carved in ad- 
vance, with the facial features of the deceased 
being added at the time of death. Other deco- 
rated objects included lamps, vases, cups, bottles, 
furniture, pins, jewelry, intaglios, cameos, mir- 
rors, combs, jewel boxes and ossuary caskets (see 
Burial Practices, Jewish), Of necessity, these 
were the possessions of those who could afford 
the work of an artist, whether highly skilled or 
mediocre, Glimpses into the viewpoints of com- 
mon people can be gained through grafhui and 
other sorts of crude sketches, One of the most 
interesting to Christians is that of the crucifixion 
of a donkey-headed man. The inscription be- 
side it reads “Marcus worships his God.” 

Of some art forms, only the written descrip- 
tion remains, This is especially true of the nee- 
dle and loom work of women. The finest 
embroidered pieces narrated a story (Ovid Met, 
6,5-145) and excited enormous admiration. Be- 
side the literary descriptions in such as that of 
Achilles’ shield in the /ad and of Aeneas in the 
Aeneid, « few pieces of fine metalwork remain. 
Decorative helmets worn by gladiators have 
been recovered at Pompeii and elsewhere (see 
Circuses and Games). 

Ordinary Romans viewed certain forms of art 
as magical, some as apotropaic, to be used in 
warding off the evil cye, Erotic clements, espe- 
cially the male phallus, occur repeatedly 
throughout Greco-Roman art, not only as a dec- 
orative feature but also as a representation of 
sexual and divine power, Obscenity was valued 
not only for its bald aspect but also as an ap- 
propriate means forthe promotion of fertility. 


6. Architecture, 

Roman architecture, too, though originally 
based on Greek ind Etruscan prototypes, devel- 
oped in new directions. It was the Roman ge- 
nius, however that developed the basilica, the 
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use of high-grade concrete and the barrel 
vaulted arch, These inventions made possible 
the construction of enormous edifices, such as 
the giant amphitheater known as the Colos- 
scum, The use of the arch enabled the construc- 
tion of buildings not dependent upon the flat 
lintel that is used so effectively in Greek archi- 
tecture to support doorways, ceilings and win- 
dows. The new technology, along with new 
wealth derived from the Roman conquests, 
made possible construction on a level previously 
unimagined. An abundance of *slaves provided 
cheap manpower for the most ambitious of pub- 
lic works, Palaces, public baths (see Gymnasia 
and Baths), administrative buildings, *temples, 
*theaters, fortresses and market complexes rose 
not only in *Rome but also in major cities 
throughout the empire (see Cities, Greco-Ro- 
man). Three- and four-story tenements afforded 
cheap public housing and commercial space as 
well, The structure enclosed a city block, with 
shops lining the street level and apartments ris- 
ing above. The interior of the block, known as 
an island, was given over to the gardens and 
dwellings of the well-to-do, 

The direction for temples came both from 
the Greeks and from the Etruscans. A typical, 
Etruscan-inspired temple was considered to be 
tripartite, with large flanks of steps and three cel 
las (for the three gods Minerva, Venus and Jupi- 
ter). Temples were made of mud brick covered in 
plaster with deep porches and colonnades only 
in front. Far from being a dazzling display of 
white marble, both Greek and Roman temples 
were brightly painted, sometimes in what would 
by modern tastes be considered garish colors. 
Unlike the lofty marble temples of the Greeks, 
which were large and surrounded by huge cok 
onnades, early Roman temples at times assumed 
the shape of the primitive houses, After the con- 
quest of Greece, more ambitious buildings arose 
with similar patterns. Nevertheless, the typical 
temple, though sometimes of awe-inspiring pro- 
portions, was not constructed to hold a large 
number of worshipers at the same time. The in- 
ner chamber was built to house the statue of the 
deity to whom the shrine was erected, There 
might be treasury chambers, storage rooms and 
lodging facilities for the cult personnel, but the 
pattern was not useful for Christian purposes. 

At first Christians had often gathered in pri- 
vate homes, sometimes altered to enlarge the 
meeting room or to add a baptistry. Occasionally 
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a warehouse or public hall was pressed into ser- 
vice. The basilica, originally designed for the 
conduct of public business (government admin- 
istration, courthouses, markets and prome- 
nades), became serviceable as a design for 
churches. The normative mode! was delineated 
by the first-century B.C, architect Vitruvius (De 
Arch. 5.1-4; 6.3-9), but the multiple needs that 
could be filled in Roman society led to increas- 
ing versatility of construction. The basic plan 
provided a front portico and a long central nave 
with two or more side aisles. These aisles were 
divided from the central hall by a series of pil- 
lars and arches. Light was admitted through 
openings close to the ceiling. At the far end op- 
posite the porch was a rounded area, covered 
with a vaulted dome. This plan, whether simple 
or increasingly complex, was adopted by the em- 
peror Constantine in the construction of three 
major fourth-century churches: those of St. 
Paul's, outside the Walls, the old St Peter's and 
St. John of the Lateran, The NT writers evinced 
considerable interest in matters of architecture 
and building (1 Cor 3:9-17; 2 Cor 6:16; Eph 2:20- 
22; 1 Pet 2:4-8). They clearly understood the toil 
and expense involved in construction (Lk 14:28- 
$0), but they envisioned temples of the spirit and 
pictures of eternal splendor. 

See also ART AND ARCHITECTURE; JEWISH; CrT- 
TES, GRECO-ROMAN; GYMNASIA AND BATHS; TEM. 
PLES, GRECO-ROMAN. 
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Jewish art and arctiitecture of the Second Tem- 
ple period (Hellenistic to carly Roman, second 


century B.C. to first century A.D.) begins with the 
remains of the *Hasmonean sites that were later 
reconstructed or renewed by the Herodian ar- 
chitectural projects, which left a more enduring 
impression upon the art and architecture of the 
period, 

Hasmonean architecture survives mostly in 
remains of fortifications, desert fortresses, water 
systems and the recently excavated Hasmonean 
palace at Jericho. The palace’s characteristic 
features consist of a central court surrounded by 
rooms; a hall with two columns in antis in the 
southern part of the court, which led to the tr- 
clinium and probably served as a reception hall. 
This basic plan, inspired by Hellenistic architec- 
ture, characterizes the Hasmonean palaces at 
Masada, as well as the twin palaces at Jericho. 

1. Architecture 

2. Art 


1. Architecture. 

1.1. Herodian Architecture. The sources re- 
lated to the construction projects undertaken 
during Herod's reign (37-4 B.C.) are literary and 
archaeological. The major literary sources are 
the works of *Josephus, particularly Antiqutties 
15—17 and jewish War 1, 2 and 5. Josephus 
mentions thirty-three building projects, twenty 
of which were within the borders of Herod's 
kingdom and thirteen of which were in other 
countries. These Herodian architectural proj- 
ects include the construction, reconstruction 
and extension of towns, fortifications, palaces 
and fortresses, as well as the *temple in *Jerus- 
alem and the Royal Stoa—the largest single 
structure, the largest palace at Herodium and 
one of the largest harbors ever constructed in 
antiquity—at *Caesarea Maritima. Many of 
these monumental structures have survived 
and have been extensively excavated in the last 
few decades. 

Most of these structures were built during 
Herod's reign, but renovations and reconstruc- 
tions were undertaken during the first century 
A.D, until the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Second Temple in A.D. 70, Herod built three new 
towns: Antipatris, Caesarea, with its magnificent 
harbor, and Sebaste (Samaria), with its temple of 
Augustus. In the newly established towns, Herod 
built temples, palaces, theaters, stadia, fortifica- 
tions and harbors. Within the Jewish kingdom 
Herod carried out several projects. He built ex- 
tensively in Jerusalem, particularly its temple, a 
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palace and town fortifications and towers, as 
well as many public buildings and institutions, 
private buildings and villas, In the Judean desert 
Herod constructed or renovated several splen- 
did palace-fortresses and the winter palaces at 
Jericho, which combined luxurious, leisurely liv- 
ing with the need for security. Herod's most 
prominent and important of these projects was 
the Jerusalem temple. 

Lid. The Temple in Jerusalem. Herod's *tem- 
ple in Jerusalem is the largest known temple in 
antiquity, one of the architectural wonders of 
the ancient world and a unique structure. The 
temple was the focal point for the Jewish nation, 
the center for worship and the place where po- 
litical, economic and spiriwal affairs of world 
Jewry could be discussed and determined, It was 
also the destination for pilgrims during the 
feasts (see Festivals and Holy Days), and there- 
fore it needed to accommodate thousands of 
people who gathered there to celebrate. The ar- 
chitectural excavations carried out during the 
last decades (1968-1978; 1994-1997) have re- 
sulted in important data being disclosed con- 
cerning the areas of the Temple Mount gates, 
the areas outside the retaining walls, streets, 
squares and monumental passageways. 

1.1.2. Herodian Palaces. King Herod con- 
cerned himself especially with building palaces 
that could be used for both administrative and 
recreational purposes, The typical features of 
the Herodian palaces followed the common 
plans of the Roman domus and villa (town and 
country house respectively), A Herodian palace 
was usually an elaborate building with several 
wings: the main wing, which contained a triclin- 
ium, a peristyle court and an inner garden; a 
bath house and dwelling rooms. The extended 
palace complex usually also included entertain- 
ment facilities: pools for swimming and sailing 
boats; elaborate gardens, such as the sunken 
garden at Jericho, palace [I. Water installations, 
such as aqueducts and channels, brought water 
to the pools and gardens, as well as to the resi- 
dential wings. 

1.1.3. Fortresses. Seven fortresses in the 
Judean desert—Masada, Herodium, Cypros, 
Hyrcania, Alexandrium, Machaerus and Doq— 
constitute an important component of Herodian 
architecture. Built on mountaintops, isolated 
and autonomous: these structures were strongly 
fortified and have extensive systems for the en- 
trapment and storage of water. These fortresses 
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functioned primarily as military bases for de- 
fense but also as places of refuge for political 
and spiritual reasons, as shelters in times of vio- 
lent confrontation and upheaval, They served as 
administrative centers for important routes, agri- 
cultural and royal farm areas and palaces; they 
were also used for guarding borders. They even 
served as burial places for the Hasmoneans and 
for Herod, Elaborate palaces were constructed 
on their premises. Masada was the most spa- 
cious of all and had several palaces on its sum- 
mit that served as leisure resorts. The fortresses 
sometimes extended into the lower areas of 
their mountains; Herodium had buildings and 
installations built below the mount. 

The characteristic features of Herodian ar- 
chitecture were high-level planning of com- 
plexes with focal points and with a variety of 
functional purposes. The techniques of building 
included the use of stone and sun-dried bricks, 
white plastering, opus quadratum, opus reticula- 
tum and barrel vaulting. Herod named cities, as 
well as public and private structures, for relatives 
and Roman patrons. 

1.2. Funerary Architecture and Jewish Burial 
Practices. Two cemeteries of the Second ‘Temple 
period in Jerusalem and Jericho constitute our 
data for funerary architecture, art and burial cus- 
toms (see Burial Practices, Jewish). These cemeter- 
ies were located outside the town limits, in 
accordance with Jewish law (m, 8, Bat, 2:9), and 
two basic tomb plans exist, the loculi type (hokhim) 
and the arcosolia type, which is chronologically 
later. Each serves as a family tomb but with provi- 
sion for separate burial of each individual. 

The loculi tomb consists of a square burial 
chamber, often with a pit dug into its floor to en- 
able a man to stand upright, and three or four 
benches on each side of the tomb. From one to 
three arched loculi (hokhim) are hewn into the 
walls. The tomb is sealed by a rectangular block- 
ing stone or by mudbricks and small stones, Loc- 
uli tombs sometimes consist of a monumental 
tomb that has a memorial or nephesh standing 
next to or above it, The origin of the plan for 
the rock-cut loculi tomb of the Second Temple 
period in Judea is to be sought in Egypt, particu- 
larly in Leontopolis, from as early as Has-mon- 
ean times, 

The arcosolia type, in use at the end of the 
Second Temple period, is a benchlike aperture 
with an arched ceiling hewn into the length of 
the wall, xe? 
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In the Jerusalem necropolis both loculi and 
arcosolia tombs are found; the Jericho cemetery 
consists of loculi tombs only, The monumental 
tombs of Jerusalem are characterized by a partly 
rock-hewn and partly built free-standing monu- 
ment either above or next to the chamber and 
loculi tomb, The monument usually has a pyra- 
mid or tholus surmounting a cube-shaped base. 
A group of monumental tombs, located in the 
Kidron Valley (dated to the first century B.C. to 
first century A.D.), consists of the Tomb of Zacha- 
riah, the Bene Hezir tomb and the Absalom 
tomb with its adjacent Tomb of Jehoshaphat. 
Another tomb that belongs to this group is Ja- 
son's Tomb in the western part of modern Jerus- 
alem, Several Jerusalem rock-hewn tombs 
portray ornamented facades or gables, consist- 
ing of a combination of features that character- 
ize Jewish funerary art in Jerusalem. 

Two distinctly different types of loculi tomb 
burials, primary and secondary, were discovered 
during the excavations in the Jericho cemetery. 
They can be classified typologically, chronologi- 
cally and stratigraphically into primary burials 
in chestlike wooden coffins, which is the earliest 
type of burial in the Jericho cemetery, and sec- 
ondary burials of collected bones that were ci- 
ther placed in individual ossuaries or piled in 
heaps. Bodies were prepared for secondary 
burial by a primary burial that allowed the flesh 
to decay until only the bones remained. The evi- 
dence from Jericho proves that loculi tombs 
were first designed and used for primary burial 
in coffins. The same tomb plan continued to be 
used in the case of ossuary burials. 

Ossuaries, often decorated, were hewn from 
one large block of limestone, usually in the 
shape of a rectangular box resting on four low 
legs, with a flat, slightly curved or gabled lid. The 
inscriptions, sometimes incised on ossuaries, 
usually included the name of the interred and 
the person's family relation, place of origin, age 
or status, 

Dates for the burial customs are still the sub- 
ject of debate, Primary burials in cofhns can be 
dated to the mid-first century B.C. to about A.D, 
10, and secondary burials in ossuaries immedi- 
ately followed, dating to about A.D, 10-68, L. Y. 
Rahmani, however, dates the practice of second- 
ary burials in ossuaries in Jerusalem to 30/20 
B.C. to AD, 70, contiguing sporadically until 
about A.D. 135 or the beginning of the third cen- 


tury. . 


Jewish burial practices of the late Second 
Temple period reveal a corresponding impor- 
tance on both the individual and the family, 
This is reflected in the plan of the loculi tomb, 
which provided for individual burial of coffins 
or ossuaries in separate loculi while at the same 
time allowing a family to be buried together in 
the same tomb. 

What is most extraordinary in the Jewish 
burial customs of the Second Temple period is 
the fact that within a comparatively short space 
of time burial practices, usually among the most 
conservative customs in a society, underwent 
rapid changes. Loculi tombs appear with pn- 
mary coffin burials, and within a century sec- 
ondary burials in ossuaries in similar loculi 
tombs becomes the prevalent custom, a practice 
that lacks parallels with any other contemporary 
neighboring culture. At the same time, these 
customs were short-lived and show little affinity 
to either the earlier Israclite customs or the later 
Jewish rituals of late antiquity, which contain 
only traces of these Second Temple period cus- 
toms, Archaeological investigation has been un- 
able, moreover, to uncover the causes for these 
ossuary burial innovations. It may be conjec- 
tured that the Jews blamed their loss of indepen- 
dence and their state, in AD. 6 (see Jewish 
History: Roman Period), on their sinful behav- 
ior; the custom of secondary burial of the bones 
in ossuaries, after the flesh had decayed, be- 
came a way to expiate sins. 

1.3. Second Temple Period Synagogues, Several 
public structures of the Second Temple period 
that have been discovered in the last decades 
are considered to be *synagogues: at Masada, 
Herodium, Gamla, a recently uncovered struc- 
ture at Capernaum, under the later synagogue, 
and another synagogue, now lost, reported at 
Chorazin. The excavated structures are assumed 
by scholars to be synagogues because of the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of similarity to cach other 
in architectural plan and therefore in function, 
even though no proof has been uncovered. 

Upon the evidence of the structures them- 
selves, it should be noted that they differ from 
later synagogues in plan, function Mid decora- 
tion. First, from the architectural point of view 
no new conceptions in construction have been 
discerned, but the impression is rather one of 
local extemporization, Second, these structures 
existed only for a short time in the first century 
A.D, and were never built again, except for Ca- 
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pernaum. Third, these assembly halls lack the 
most important feature of the later synagogue: 
the Torah shrine, Finally, during the first cen- 
tury the temple in Jerusalem was still the center 
for worship and ritual for the entire Jewish com- 
munity in Judea and the Diaspora. At the temple 
they could participate in the ceremonies and in 
the teaching of the Law conducted in the temple 
courtyards. They could also settle administrative 
questions in the temple courts, 

The assembly structures at the fortresses of 
Masada, Herodium and Gamla probably served 
as local assembly halls during the years of the 
revolt against Rome, a time during which it was 
extremely difficult for the congregations to 
travel to Jerusalem in order to participate in 
temple worship (see Jewish Wars with Rome), At 
the same time as these structures were serving as 
small community centers, worship presumably 
was also being conducted in them, although no 
convincing proof of this supposition has been 
found. With the destruction of the temple, local 
structures began to flourish. Of necessity they 
replaced the national center and became local 
worship and community centers. In these halls 
reading of the Torah was emphasized, and thus 
the distinctive feature of the later synagogues, 
the Torah shrine, emerges, 


2. Art. 
Second Temple period Jewish art is a purely dec- 
orative art characterized by a mixture of native 
traditions and Hellenistic-Roman features. 
However, resistance to the intrusive culture was 
strong because of the force and vitality of the 
Jewish religion, which controlled the commu- 
nity’s activities. Judaism also conceptually domi- 
nated its decorative art so that neither figurative 
nor symbolic representations were depicted, 
The various ornamental devices and the rep- 
ertoire of motifs were part of the general stream 
of Roman art, especially its provincial and east- 
ern tributaries, The style of Jewish art followed 
the basic oriental elements of the endless pat- 
terns, horror vacui, by plasticity of carving and by 
symmetrical stylization. Decoration of buildings, 
palaces, houses and bath houses of the Second 
Temple penod mainly focused on the use of wall 
paintings, stucco-plaster moldings, stone carving 
and ornamental floor pavements, Mosaics deco- 
rated the floors of Second Temple Herodian 
palaces and private homes of the upper-class 
Jerusalemites. These mosaics consisted of geo- 
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metric and floral designs with no symbolic or 
iconic patterns. The decorative elements, motifs 
and designs are characterized by a lack of ani- 
mate motifs and symbolic emblems. This stems 
from the reluctance of all Jews, including the 
ruling families, to decorate any building or tomb 
with religious or iconic symbols, Consequently, 
it can be stated that the Jews of the Second Tem- 
ple period honored the biblical injunctions by 
refraining from representations of humans and 
animals in their art. 

Dunng the Second ‘Temple period the land 
of Israel was a Jewish state having a central tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. The art of the period shows 
connections with the neighboring Greco-Roman 
culture, However, at the same time Jewish art 
withstood foreign influences by evolving strictly 
aniconic features; it is characterized together 
with the other arts of the period by highly 
skilled indigenous stonework and by predomi- 
nant oriental elements. 

Jewish art and architecture of the Second 
Temple period concentrate on extensive archi- 
tectural projects consisting of large complexes 
and structures, not only in Jerusalem, where the 
temple itself was rebuilt, but also throughout the 
country in major winter and summer palace 
complexes, in a magnificent harbor and other 
architectural installations. The art includes the 
ornamentation and embellishment of buildings, 
tombs, sarcophagi and ossuaries. The strictly 
aniconic and nonsymbolic art characterizing 
the Second Temple period is the outcome of Ju- 
daism's struggle against paganism and idolatry. 
By the strict observance of the prohibition 
against animate images, the Jews retained their 
own identity and distinctiveness. 

See also ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE LAND oF Is- 
RAEL; ART AND ARCHITECTURE: GRECO-ROMAN; 
BURIAL PRACTICES, JEWISH; CAESAREA MARITIMA; 
HELLENISM; HERODIAN DYNASTY; JERUSALEM; 
SYNAGOGUES; TEMPLE, JEWISH; THEATERS. 
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ASCENSION OF ISAIAH 
The Ascension of Isaiah is an early Christian 
*apocalypse of considerable importance for the 
light that it sheds on the development of Chris- 
tianity in the immediate postapostolic period. 
The text incorporates an angelomorphic chris- 
tology and offers a rudimentary trinitarianism 
that illuminates such enigmatic passages as Mat- 
thew 28:19. In order to understand the value of 
the Ascension of Isaiah, we must briefly consider 
the textual problems that bedevil all serious 
study of this apocalypse. 

1, Text and Date 

2. Theological Considerations 

3. View of Prophecy 

4. Social Setting 


1, Text and Date. 

The text was written almost certainly in Greck, 
but only a fragmentary Greek text has survived. 
The apocalypse is found in full only in an Ethi- 
opie translation, which was probably made in 
the fourth or fifth century A.D. The major but 
not the only critical question is whether an exist- 
ing Semitic document called the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah was incorporaged in the present and un- 
deniably Christian’ apocalypse. This view was 
popular in the first half of the twentieth century, 
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but it was challenged by the Italian scholar M. 
Pesce in his own contribution to his 1983 edited 
collection (itself the proceedings of a 1981 con- 
ference on the Ascension of Isaiah), Pesce argued 
that the author of the apocalypse was a creative 
individual who worked with various strands of 
Jewish tradition but not with any written docu- 
ment as such. 

So far as the date is concerned, no one would 
now agree with R. H. Charles that it was com- 
piled in the late second or carly third century 
A.D, although Gharles conceded that the puta- 
tive constituents were earlier. R. J. Bauckham 
has argued for a date of about A.D. 70 to 80; J. M. 
Knight, during the Trajanic persecution in the 
second decade of the second century. The crite- 
ria used in the identification of these dates are 
respectively the possibility that Ascension of Isaiah 
4:19 alludes to living eyewitnesses of Jesus him- 
self and the question of whether the vivid de- 
scription of martyrdom does not of itself suggest 
that *persecution was a recent feature of the au- 
thor’s own experience, 


2. Theological Considerations. 

The Ascension of Isaiah is an important text for 
discerning the origins of what has come to be 
called belief in the heavenly preexistence of 
Jesus. It incorporates a motif whereby the Be- 
loved-One, as the heavenly Christ is often called 
in the apocalypse, descends to earth and ap- 
pears as Jesus of Nazareth. Although it has been 
questioned by D, D, Hannah whether this repre- 
sents a docetic christology as such, the motif 
does appear to come from Jewish angelology 
and to have parallels in a work such as *Tobit, in 
which the archangel Raphael appears on earth 
as a human person, The christology may thus be 
called an angelomorphic one. This is not to say 
that the Beloved One in the Ascension of Isaiah is 
an angel but that motifs drawn from Jewish an- 
gelology resourced the way this author chose to 
describe the Beloved One and his saving activ- 
ity. An angelomorphic christology is a feature of 
some NT literature, including the Synoptic 
transfiguration. narrative and the description of 
the heavenly Christ in Revelation’l;12-15. 

The Ascension of Isaiah has an ambiguous 
trinitarianism in which the *Holy Spirit is specif- 
ically said to be an angel (Ase. Isa. 9:38-40) and 
in which equality between the three divine be- 
ings is expressed in terms of their reception of 
worship alone (Ase. Jsa.-8:18). The Ascension of 
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Isaiah shows such rudimentary trinitarianism 
powerfully emergent, in company with other post- 
apostolic literature. This is a significant thing 
given the relative silence of the NT on the mat- 
ter, The Spirit's function in the apocalypse is pri- 
marily the inspiration of classical and contem- 
porary prophecy (see Prophets and Prophecy). 
The first half of the Ascension of Isaiah con- 
tains a historical review of the kind familiar 
from other apocalypses (Asc. Isa. 3—4). In the 
construction of this material, it seems likely that 
Ascension of Isaiah 3:13-18 (traditions about 
Jesus) and 4:1-18 (material about Nero) were 
taken over from an existing source or sources, 


3. View of Prophecy. 

This leaves Ascension of Isaiah 3:21-31 as very 
probably the author's own creation. In this sec- 
tion, the demise of prophecy in the author's own 
time is lamented. While all due interpretive cau- 
tion is called for, it does seem that this material 
discloses something of the author's understand- 
ing of his contemporary situation. He reveals 
himself as a person sympathetic to the prophets 
who regretted the fact that their ministry was 
passing from the church at large, Such prophecy 
certainly included the exegesis of the *Hebrew 
Bible and contemporary oracles, but the de- 
scniption of Isaiah's mystical ascension in Ascen- 
ston of Isaiah 6—~11 suggests that it also had a 
mystical or ecstatic element (see Mysticism). This 
again is significant for understanding the histor- 
ical development of Christianity in the later first 
century, especially when we consider that a mys- 
tical experience was enjoyed by Paul (2 Cor 12). 


4. Social Setting, 

Recent research on apocalypticism has done 
much to expose its social setting, Although we 
should beware of the assumption that all apoca- 
lypses necessarily came from marginalized peo- 
ple, the Ascension of Isaiah contains evidence to 
indicate that its authors felt threatened on more 
than one front. There is implied antipathy to- 
ward contemporary Judaism (Ase. Isa. 3:8-10), 
the Roman administration in Syria (Ase. Isa. 4:1- 
13) and even the hierarchy of Christian leader- 
ship (Asc. Isa. 3:21-81); Part of the purpose of the 
apocalypse seems to have been the attempt to 
encourage readers by reminding them of the 
truth that the Beloyed One had defeated *Beliar 
when he descended from the seventh heaven to 
appear as Jesus, together with the promise that a 
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new world order was impending on the Beloved 
One's return to earth (Asc. Isa. 4:14-18). This 
reading of the text shows that a soteriology un- 
derlies the Ascension of Isaiah, as it does almost 
every representative of the Jewish and Christian 
apocalyptic tradition. 

The Ascension of Isaiah contains a richness 
and diversity of material to which a short article 
can hardly do justice, It must be emphasized in 
conclusion that the Ascension of Isaiah, despite its 
relative neglect in the past, is a significant text 
for the study of early Christianity. It must be re- 
stored to its rightful position alongside J Clem- 
ent, Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas as 
postapostolic literature of the greatest impor- 
tance (see DLNTD, Apostolic Fathers), 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; APOCALYP- 
TICISM. 
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Asia Minor is the westernmost peninsula of 
Asia, stretching over ancient Anatolia (modern 
Turkey) from the Aegean and the Black Sea to 
the Euphrates River arid thé Syrian desert. Clas- 
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sical geography gave the name Asia to both a 
continent (the whole of Anatolia) and a country 
(on the Aegean coast forming a Roman prov- 
ince), The continent had an all-embracing net- 
work of roads and a permanent military pres- 
ence, The Roman government concentrated its 
hegemony over cities and borders, leaving 
whole geographic regions surrounded by its 
forces but otherwise largely untouched by its in- 
stitutions (see Roman Administration). The inte- 
rior was an outback of mountains and upland 
plateau where indigenous Anatolian culture en- 
dured well into the Byzantine age. There were 
many Greck and then Roman colonies along 
the coast. The main Roman provinces were 
Asia, Lycia and Pamphylia, Cilicia, Galatia, Pon- 
tus and Bithynia, and Cappadocia, although 
provincial administration shifted and changed 
more boundaries in Anatolia than in almost any 
other part of the empire. 

1, Aegean and Mediterrancan Coastal Areas 

2. Anatolian Interior 

§. Black Sea and Frontier Regions 


1. Aegean and Mediterranean Coastal Areas. 

1.1. Asia. The Roman consular province of 
Asia extended along the western coast of the 
Anatolian peninsula, bounded in the north by 
Bithynia, in the east by Galatia and in the south 
by Lycia, It came into Rome's possession in 133 
B.C. after the death of the Hellenistic monarch 
Attalus ITI of Pergamum, who had bequeathed 
his kingdom to the Romans, Provincia Asia en- 
joyed commercial prosperity from agriculture 
and especially its many textile industries, which 
produced even luxury goods (¢.g., the business- 
woman Lydia, a “dealer in purple cloth” [Acts 
16:14)). Its nich natural resources and many riv- 
ers were chicf factors in the success of its eco- 
nomic and cultural life, The province contained 
three major inland districts: Mysia on the north, 
Lydia in the center and Caria on the south; the 
narrow strips of plain that stretched along the 
Aegean seaboard took their names from the 
three branches of carly Greek settlers: Acolis, 
Ionia and Doris, ‘The major citics were Perga- 
mum, *Ephesus, Smyrna and Sardis. 

1.1.1. Pergamum, Called the Athens of Asia, 
the city of Pergamum ranked among the most 
spectacular in the ancient world, The monu- 
mental architecture af its terraced, fan-shaped 
upper acropolis, a legacy of the Aualid kings 
who had beautified the city into a Hellenistic 
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cultural capital, included a royal palace, famed 
sacred buildings and the majestic library of 
Eumenes II (the library had two hundred thou- 
sand volumes when Mark Antony offered it to 
Cleopatra). Eumenes [I (d. 158 B.c.), an Attalid 
king, is famous for inventing parchment (Gk 
Pergaméne; Lat Pergamena), when papyrus from 
Egypt was in short supply. 

One of the temples housed the Great Altar of 
Zeus, a masterpiece of the Pergamene school of 
Greek sculpture. Another was the sanctuary of 
Asclepius, god of healing, which the famous 
rhetorician Aelius Aristides (b. A.D, 118) visited 
frequently to seck curative treatments. The city 
was the birthplace of Galen (b. A.D, 129), one of 
the most illustrious physicians of the ancient 
world, Pergamum was also the first Asian city to 
receive an imperial cult center for worship of 
the goddess Roma and of the Roman emperor, a 
titular honor known as Temple Warden (Neoko- 
ros). In response, some carly Christians came to 
lament this city as a place “where Satan's throne 
is” (Rev 2:13). 

1.1.2. Ephesus, Ephesus was the leading city 
in Asia. With a population of two hundred thou- 
sand in Roman times, it rivaled *Antioch in 
Syria as the third largest metropolis in the an- 
cient Mediterrancan world, behind only *Alex- 
andria in Egypt and *Rome itself Under the 
early empire, the city eclipsed Pergamum as the 
provincial capital, the seat of the Roman gover- 
nor, and as a major commercial port. The an- 
cient geographer Strabo writes that Ephesus 
“grows daily and is the largest emporium in Asia 
this side of the Taurus Mountains” (Strabo Geog. 
14,1,24). Ephesus figures prominently in ancient 
literature, serving as the center of two ancient 
novels: An Ephesian Tale of Anthia and Habro- 
comes, by Xenophon of Ephesus, and The Adven- 
tures of Leukippe and Kleitophon, by Achilles 
Tatius (see Romances/Novels). 

*Archaeology attests to the ancient city’s 
grandeur and beauty; in 1995 the Austrian Ar- 
chaeological Institute in Vienna celebrated its 
centenary year of excavations at Ephesus. The 
ruins include an impressive theater (with a seat- 
ing capacity of twenty-four thousaittl), the Pryta- 
neion (town hall), an agora (commercial 
market), a complex of baths and gymnasiums, a 
stadium (for the Artemisia, Ephesia and other 
regional athletic contests) and a medical school 
(of Rufus and Soranus, two important ancient 
doctors). The most prominent structure, how- 
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ever, is the Great Artemision, the Ionic-style 
temple to the Greek goddess Artemis (Roman 
Diana), one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. Knowledge of the Ephesian Artemis cult 
is critical for the interpretation of Acts 19, where 
crowds shout “Great is Artemis of the Ephe- 
sians!” (Acts 19:28). 

There was a substantial Jewish population in 
the city, which gained citizenship rights and ex- 
emption from military service, 

1.1.3. Smyrna, Smyrna (modern Izmir) ap- 
pears in inscriptions and coins as the “Glory of 
lonia,” “the First of Asia in beauty and great- 
ness” and the legendary birthplace of the Greek 
poct Homer. One of the three great Ionian 
ports (the other two being Ephesus and Miletus), 
it lay at the end of a long gulf that took its name 
from the city, about 45 miles north of Ephesus. 
“The division of the streets,” writes Strabo, “is 
exceptionally good, in straight lines as far as 
possible; and the streets are paved with stone; 
and there are large quadrangular porticoes, with 
both lower and upper stories” (Strabo Geog. 
14.1.37). Because of its international renown 
and wealth, the emperor Tiberius (A.D, 14-37) se- 
lected Smyrna as a ‘Temple Warden of the impe- 
nal cult in Asia. Famed for its devotion to 
science, medicine and education, it was a major 
center of the *rhetorical and literary movement 
known as the Second Sophistic. Aelius Aristides, 
Smyrnean and rhetorician, persuaded the em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius to rebuild the city after 
earthquakes in 178 and 180. 

Early Christians in the city experienced local, 
sporadic persecutions (Rev 2:8-11), although by 
the second century they enjoyed relative wealth 
and power as vigorous communities. The mar- 
tyrdom narrative of an early, famous bishop, 
Polycarp, survives (see Apostolic Fathers). 

1.1.4. Sardis. Inland, on the Hermus River 
basin, the most fertile of all Asia Minor, stood 
the city of Sardis (Sardeis), It held strategic posi- 
tion under a fortified, precipitous hill of white 
marble; the difficulty of capturing its acropolis 
became proverbial. Because the city was the 
western highway station on the Royal Road (de- 
scribed by Herodotus Persian Wars 5.52-54) con- 
necting Asian “coastal cities to inner Anatolia, 
the city was important for ancient travel. It was 
the old capital of the Lydian kingdom whose last 
king, Croesus (960-546 B.c.), entered legend for 
amassing local river gold dust, which Strabo re- 
ports by Roman times had “given out” (Strabo 
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Geog, 13.4.5), After the reign of Croesus, the city 
served as headquarters of the principal Persian 
satrapy and then as one of many royal capitals 
of the *Seleucid Empire, Under Roman rule it 
continued to be politically and commercially 
dominant as chief city of Lydia, Roman Asia's 
eastern district (not to be confused with Lycia; 
see 1,2.1 below). 

Sardis enjoyed a prosperous economy. The 
textile industry there was the most important in 
Asia and perhaps its most ancient center. Sard- 
ian carpets, finely wrought, covered the palace 
floors of Persian kings, and its purple couch cov- 
ers were known in *Athens as early as 400 B.C. 
Ancient tradition, albeit apocryphal, claimed 
that Sardian artisans invented the dyeing pro- 
cess. The city's perfumes were famous, excelled 
only by those produced at Ephesus. Sardis was 
the place for travelers to find luxury goods, 

The population included a significant num- 
ber of Jews; inscriptions list Jews as goldsmiths, 
marble sculptors, shopkeepers, dyers, mosaic 
workers and members of the city’s council, Ar- 
chaeological excavation has unearthed the syn- 
agogue of Sardis, the largest extant from 
antiquity, A famous carly Christian bishop, 
Melito of Sardis (d. A.D. 190), expressed vehe- 
ment hostility toward the city's Jewish people, 
perhaps out of envy of this highly favored syna- 
ogue and of the community's prominence. 

1.2. Lycia and Pamplhylia. In southwest Asia 
Minor, bordering the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Roman province of Lycia and Pamphylia was 
created by the emperor Claudius in A.D, 43, 
when he took the southern portion of Galatia 
and added lands once governesl by the Lycian 
league of cities. 

1.2.1, Lydia. A great mountain range domi- 
nates the landscape of Lycia, The range is an 
extension of the Taurus, shaped like a horse- 
shoe ringing the center of the district, “The 
scene of the myth of Chimaera,” writes Strabo, 
“ts laid in the neighborhood of these moun- 
tains” (Strabo Geog. 14.3.5), There was a Lycian 
ravine called Chimera, named after the mythic 
monster, site of an unusual natural phenome- 
non: the periodic venting of highly flammable 
gis from a small rock-face niche, the burning 
jets of which ancients called the everlasting fire, 
This phenomenon caused wonder in antiquity 
as well as today. 

The ancient people of Lycia drew their com- 
merce principally fromy the mountainous re- 
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sources. The forests provided shipbuilding 
timber, Goats’ hair was manufactured into 
robes. A local species of thorny shrub was prized 
as the source of a famous medicinal clixir. A 
chalk mine operated in the area, Off the coast, 
especially among the islands, there were valu- 
able fisheries; the sponges from Lycia were sa- 
vored as a delicacy. As a whole, however, 
because of the shortage of good land and the 
relatively limited population, the economy of Ly- 
cia never reached the level of that in the neigh- 
boring districts of Pamphylia, Pisidia and Caria. 

The mountains made transportation and ur- 
ban development difficult, and at times they iso- 
lated Lycia from outside influence, Indigenous 
Lycian culture and language (belonging to the 
Anatolian branch of the Indo-European linguis- 
tic family) survived into the classical era. As one 
might expect, most of the Greco-Roman “*cities 
were along the coast, where the sea or the main 
highway that ran parallel to it facilitated travel. 
While these cities were small compared with the 
metropolises of Asia, they nonetheless had an 
unusual capacity for collaboration and federa- 
tion, 

1.2.2, Pamphylia, Pamphylia is Greek for “land 
of all tribes.” Inspired by classical tradition, the 
name expresses the belief that the land was sup- 
posedly founded by the mixed multitude of 
Greeks who wandered across Asia Minor after 
the Trojan War. The inhabitants of one city, As- 
pendus, claimed kinship with the Mycencan civ- 
ilization of the Argives. While this claim is 
highly unlikely, local Greek dialects nonetheless 
exhibited affinities with Cypriot and Arcadian as 
well as waditional Anatolian languages. 

Unlike mountainous Lycia to the west, Pam- 
phylia was a coastal plain, along southern Ana- 
tolia, In this plain, five great cities arose: Attaleia 
(modern Antalya), Perge, Sillyum, Aspendus and 
Side. These cities clustered along a short, forty- 
mile stretch and formed an arc of a circle, dense 
with urbanization by ancient standards, 

Attaleia was the newest, founded by Attalus II 
of Pergamum (220-138 B.C.) to focus Attalid po- 
litical power in southern Asia Minor. It served as 
the chief port of the southern littoral. Under the 
Roman early empire, Augustus settled the lands 
with Italian legionary veterans, Perge, which 
Acts reports Paul visited (Acts 13:13; 14:24-25), 
was famous for the Native cult of Pergean Arte- 
mis, a Greco-Anatolian goddess whose likeness 
appeared on the city's coins. It was Wie birth- 
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place of the mathematician Apollonius (fl. 200 
B.C.), whose work in ancient geometry (specifi- 
cally, conics) was as foundational as that of Eu- 
clid, Perge vied with its neighboring city Side for 
the rank of first city in Pamphylia. The competi- 
tion came in part from Sicde's excellent harbor, 
an international hub of sea connections to 
Syria, Egypt, Cyprus and Rhodes. These and 
other Pamphylians, according to Strabo, shared 
“much of the traits of the Cilician stock of peo- 
ple” and did “not wholly abstain from the bust- 
ness of piracy” (Strabo Geog. 12.7.2; see also 
14.3.2), Municipal magistrates routinely cooper- 
ated with Cilician pirates, allowing dockage in 
the harbor and subsequent selling of kidnapped 
captives. In this way, Side earned its place in the 
history of the Roman *slave trade. 

1,3. Cilicia, The Greeks and Romans applied 
the name Cilicia to various southern Asia Minor 
regions in different periods, but by the time of 
the NT it came to designate a Roman province 
in the eastern half of the southern coast. Roman 
Cilicia is perhaps the best example of what the 
Latin word provincia originally meant—not a 
bounded geography under uniform administra- 
tion but a sphere of military duties (called impe- 
rium) granted a Roman magistrate overseas, In 
this way, modern maps of the Roman Empire 
can mislead. The first Roman command (impe- 
rium) there, under the praetor Marcus Antonius 
(d. 87 B.C.; grandfather of the triumvir Mark An- 
tony), was litte more than an authorization to 
patrol the southern Anatolian coast against pi- 
rates. 

Roman Cilicia was not a territorial unity, be- 
ing two dissimilar countrics. Tracheia (“Rug- 
ged”) Cilicia in the west afforded, according to 
Strabo, “a poor livelihood" because of its rough, 
mountainous terrain and the very little level 
ground on its narrow coastline. The eastern 
country of Pedias (“Level”) Cilicia “consists for 
the most part of plains and fertile land” (Strabo 
Geog. 14.5.1). Pedias was one of the most abun- 
dant producers of flax, vines, olives and barley 
in Asia Minor; its rich supply of ship timber 
proved valuable to local pirates. . _ 

Long before early Christians made it famous 
as the home of the apostle Paul (Acts 22:3) and 
an ancient center of Christian activity (Acts 9:30; 
11:25), Cilicia had obtained its international rep- 
utation (more precisely, infamy) in classical an- 
tiquity as the home of pirates. Yet piracy in the 
ancient world should not be thought of in its 
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modern sense of individual, renegade outlaws 
working independently of any governmental 
sponsorship. As we saw in the case of ancient 
Side, Cilician pirates enjoyed the support of 
monarchs and magnates in ports all along the 
Anatolian coastline, The economies of many 
ancient cities depended on the success of piracy, 
and Rome was no exception, Only when pirates 
threatened the Egyptian corn supply to the city 
of Rome did the Senate finally take action, com- 
missioning the task to *Pompey the Great (67 
B.C). In only a few months, and in an uncompli- 
cated naval exercise, Pompey ended one hun- 
dred years of infestation by Cilician pirates of 
the eastern Mediterranean. In the western sea- 
board of Greece and Asia Minor, however, pi- 
racy continued. Cilician pirate fleets of the next 
generation (38-36 B.C.) fought in the Roman Re- 
publican civil wars (ironically under the com- 
mand of Pompey's son, Sextus Pompeius) to 
oppose the forces of young Octavian, the future 
emperor Augustus, 


2. Anatolian Interior. 

Barely touched by Greek, much less Roman, in- 
fluence before the first century B.c., the vast in- 
terior of Anatolia was among the wildest in the 
ancient world. The highlands were invaded in 
278 B.C. by northern European Celtic (Gallic) 
tribes who migrated across the Hellespont into 
Asia. Also known as Gauls (hence the geo- 
graphic name Galatia), these tribes became the 
most dominant influence in central Anatolian 
society, culture and religion. This was the out- 
back of Asia Minor and included the lands of 
Phrygia and Galatia. 

2.1. Phrygia. Although it was not a formal 
province of Rome—the land was divided be- 
tween the provinces of Asia and Galatia—an- 
cient Phrygia nonetheless had its own national 
identity, The Phrygian language, known from 
inscriptions at both an early (Old Phrygian) and 
a later (New Phrygian) stage, continued to be 
spoken well into the third century A.D.; New 
Phrygian simply adopted the Greek alphabet. 
The Phrygian religion also endured and prac- 
ticed cultic worship of Agdistis, the Phrygian 
mother goddess, her youthful consort Attis and 
other Anatolian deities associated with righ- 
tcousness, vengeance and justice. This native re- 
ligious life enjoyed a strict moral code of 
behavior, and it Was responsive to ancient Juda- 
ism and early Christianity, Christian communi- 
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tics flourished there in the second and third 
centuries, including the controversial Montan- 
list church with its prophecy of the heavenly 
Jerusalem descending on two Phrygian villages, 
Pepuza and Tymion, Phrygian Jews are reported 
in the narrative of Acts (Acts 2:10), and the exca- 
vated synagogue (dating to the reign of Nero) in 
the Phrygian city of Acmonia has produced the 
only Hebrew inscriptions found in the interior 
of Asia Minor outside Sardis; other Jewish in- 
scriptions are in Greek. 'To the Greeks, Phry- 
gians were barbarians; to the Romans, recal- 
citrant savages suitable only as slaves (Appian 
Civ. W. 2.74.808). 

2.2. Galatia. The term Galatia, or Gallo-Grae- 
cia, denoted both central Asia Minor generally 
and the province of Rome by that name in par- 
ticular (Galatia proper). The Roman province, 
formed in 25 B.C. from the former kingdom of 
the Galatian tetrarch Amyntas, comprised much 
of eastern Phrygia, Lycaonia (Acts 14:11, for the 
language), the Taurus Mountain region of Isau- 
ria, Pisidia (Acts 13:14) and northern Pamphylia 
(Acts 14:24), and within the next eighty or so 
years Rome added to it regions in Paphlagonia 
and Pontus, Knowledge of the continuous shift- 
ing of borders of an already ill-defined territory 
makes understandable the debate in NT schol- 
arship over whether Paul's letter was addressed 

10 the inhabitants in Roman Galatia proper (the 

so-called North Galatian theory) or the inhabit- 
ants of the southern cities of Pisidian Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra and Derbe (the so-called South 
Galatian theory; see DPL, Galatians, Letter to 
the). 

The Romans never successfully pacified the 
Galatians, and the province required military in- 
tervention from the outset. The emperor Augus- 
tus (63 B.C-A.D, 14) stationed an army legion 
(Legio VII) in the south and veteran settlements 
throughout the area. The intransigent natives 
nonetheless maintained their Gallic character 
fiercely; Celtic continued to be a living language 
in rural districts as late as Byzantine rule. 

Galatian social structure was tribal—the 
Tolistobogii in the west, the Tectosages around 
Ancyra (modern Ankara) and the Trocmi in the 
east (Strabo Geog, 12.5.1). To the Romans, the 
Galatians lived on the margin of civilization, 
plundering temples, sacking cities and inspiring 
fear throughout the Asian countryside. They of- 
ten fought naked with rhythmic chanting, 

Traditional Greco-Roman polytheism made 
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little headway into Galatian tribal religion, a syn- 
cretism of Celtic and Anatolian. Chieftains were 
notorious for Druid-style ritualized human sacri- 
fice, a practice similar to that noted by Julius 
Caesar among the Celts in Gaul. In sacred 
groves, devotees worshiped the Great Mother 
goddess of Anatolia, Cybele, and her Phrygian 
persona Agdistis (plus Attis), along with other in- 
digenous mountain deities. Anatolian priests 
(named Galli) were eunuchs, and their self- 
induced castration in drunken frenzy was “mad- 
ness” to Greco-Roman sensibility (Epictetus Dise. 
2.20.17). Interpretation of Paul's letter, particu- 
larly the apostle’s censure of circumcision prac- 
tices, should include consideration of the 
Anatolian cultic context in which the original, 
Galatian recipients would have heard those 
words, 


3. Black Sea and Frontier Regions. 

The northern districts of Asia Minor held im- 
portance for their Black (Euxine) Sea maritime 
commerce and their highways to Syria and the 
eastern frontiers, 

3.1. Pontus and Bithynia. Bithynia became in 
name a Roman province in 75 B.C. through the 
bequest of its Hellenistic king, Nicomedes IIL. At 
that time, however, neighboring Pontus was 
Rome's most dangerous enemy. [ts monarch, 
Mithridates IV, had already fought two wars 
against Rome and was unwilling to allow Roman 
control over Bithynia and its entrance to the 
Black Sea. The outbreak became known as the 
Third Mithridatic War (74-63 B.C,). Mithridates 
lost. The conflict made Pompey the Great mas- 
ter of Asia, and he subsequently redrew the map 
of Anatolia into a continuous line of Roman 
provinces around the coast. Bithynia was ex- 
tended to embrace the western part of Pontus, 
dividing administrative control among eleven 
cities. Thus the province got its paired name 
Bithynia and Pontus. 

The Bithynians were a mixture of Greek, Ro- 
man and Thracian ethnicities, The population 
in Pontus was oriental in outlook, the Mithri- 
datic royal house being descended from Persian 
nobles. We know more-about daily life in this 
Roman province Bithynia and Pontus than any 
other in the empire, because of the famous cor- 
respondence (A.D. 1 10) between its governor, 
Pliny the Younger, and-the emperor Trajan. This 
correspondence gives rare insight not only into 
Roman provincial administration but also into 
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early Christian experience, It is the earliest ex- 
ternal account of early Christian worship and 
the fullest statement of the reasons Roman mag- 
istrates found cause to imprison and execute 
Christians (Pliny Ep. 10.96). 

3.2. Cappadocia, To the south of Pontus and 
east of Galatia lay the frontier region of Cappa- 
docia, extending to the Euphrates River and the 
border of Armenia, Topographically it was roll- 
ing plateau, almost treeless in the western por- 
tions, with volcanism in the central mountain 
ranges. Historically it had cultural ties to Persia, 
which had divided it into two satrapies, Cappa- 
docia Pontus (which the Romans later joined to 
Bithynia) and Greater Cappadocia (the Roman 
province by that name, near the Taurus Moun- 
tains). The country was isolated from both the 
Mediterranean world and the Mesopotamian 
lowlands. The economy depended on timber, 
the production of cereals and fruits and the op- 
eration of many mines (quartz, salt, cinnabar 
and silver). 

Roman Cappadocia was chiefly a region of 
large senatorial estates and imperial properties. 
Different from other provinces in Asia Minor, it 
was administered, like Egypt, through the do- 
mains and estates, not the cities. Pasturelands 
made the grazing of horses popular, and since 
much of the land was the personal property of 
the Roman emperor, the emperors kept studs of 
racehorses there, 

Jews resided in the region (Acts 2:9), as did 
early Christians (1 Pet 1:1). In the fourth century 
an important school of Christian theology took 
its name from the province, under Gregory of 
Nazianzus with the brothers Gregory of Nyssa 
and Basil the Great, the so-called Cappadocian 
church fathers. They worked, among other 
places, in *Caesarea, the Cappadocian capital 
city. 

See also ANTIOCH (PISIDIA); CrT1Es, GRECO- 
ROMAN; COLOSSAE; EPHESUS; GALATIA, GALA- 
TIANS; GEOGRAPHICAL PERSPECTIVES IN LATE AN- 
TIQUITY;* GREECE AND MACEDON; JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES IN ASIA MINOR; ROMAN EMPIRE. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


During the *Hellenistic era, voluntary associa- 
tions of various types began to flourish. In Greek, 
such organizations are typically referred to as or- 
geones, thiastoi or Branistai, while the typical Latin 
designation is collegia, Lists of known associa- 
ions in the Hellenistic era amount to at least 
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twelve hundred (Poland), and, during the early 
principate, at around twenty-five hundred (Waltz- 
ing). Primarily these associations fall into three 
kinds, divided on account of their membership 
bases: “those associated with the household, 
those formed around a common trade (and civic 
locale), and those formed around the cult of a 
deity” (Kloppenborg, 26). Whereas previous re- 
search on associations has suggested that they 
existed primarily as collegia tenuiorum or collegia 
funeraticia (to provide their members with proper 
*burials), recent research has suggested that this 
was a secondary function of associations that 
may have come to the fore only during 
Hadrian's time, if even then (Kloppenborg, 20- 
23, contra Stambaugh and Balch, 125-26). 

1, Associations in the Greco-Roman World 

2, Associations and Second Temple Judaism 

5. Associations and the New Testament 


1. Associations in the Greco-Roman World. 

The phenomenon of the voluntary association, 
whether primarily as a professional, religious or 
social grouping, came about in the wake of the 
destabilizing effects of the conquests of *Alex- 
ander the Great and the subsequent political, so- 
cial and cultural changes in the wars of 
succession. Membership of voluntary associa- 
tions was largely if not exclusively made up of 
the lower classes—*slaves, freedmen and the 
disenfranchised—for the polis and state (from 
whose membership the lower classes were ex- 
cluded) provided the necessary social cohesion 
for the upper classes which voluntary associa- 
tions were designed to replace. These assacia- 
tions, then, provided a way for the disen- 
franchised to enfranchise themselves, It may be 
this single reason (rather than political influ- 
ence or activity on the part of associations, both 
of which are difficult to demonstrate) that 
caused both senatorial and imperial displeasure 
with them at various points up until the reign of 
Hadrian, If so, whatever their specifics, we can 
sce in the associations a broad sociologieal phe- 
nomenon that worked against—or was feared to 
work against—the interests ofthe privileged few 
who controlled Greco-Roman society. 

It seems that the most frequent activity of as- 
sociations, whatever their particular stripe, was 
social gathering. From the tendency towards hi- 
erarchalization (more so in Roman than Helle- 
nistic associations) . and title-giving, to the 
frequent common meals and the responsibility 
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for funereal rites, the association was the Greco- 
Roman polis writ small. In this context it appears 
likely that the association figured as both a 
means of enfranchisement (as above) as well as 
a means of social control, Especially those asso- 
ciations that met within a given household 
would have come under the watchful eye of the 
patron, who would likely also have been related 
to members of the association in a more formal 
way (i.c,, as master or employer). Likewise, the 
dearth of evidence of more than local member- 
ship in any given association suggests that 
broader organization and independence from 
localized contro! was not encouraged. 

Membership was often limited, with vacan- 
cies opening only as members died or new fam- 
ily members were added. Inclusion or exclusion 
revolved around the promise to abide by the 
rules of the society (of which we have many epi- 
graphic and a few papyrological examples; see 
Tod, 71-93) and the payment of the appropriate 
entry dues and maintenance fees, as well as any 
fines the member may have incurred as a result 
of infringement of the rules of the society. 


2. Associations and Second Temple Judaism. 
The role of the association in the Greco-Roman 
world was not limited to merely pagan associa- 
tions, nor does it seem that pagan associations 
had exclusively pagan membership. Recent re- 
search (Richardson) has suggested that the early 
*synagogue can be seen as falling under the 
phenomenon of the collegium, both legally and 
functionally, and ‘I. Seland (1996) has demon- 
strated that *Philo and other *Alexandrian Jews 
were involved on some basis in pagan associa- 
tions. In addition, some work has suggested, on 
the basis of the “Rule of the Community from 
*Qumran, that the Qumranites or perhaps the 
*Essenes as a whole were of the same legal sta- 
tus as a typical Hellenistic association (Bardtke; 
Schneider; see also Hengel, 1:244-45). 

In some ways, it may be possible to see the 
association, at least in Hellenistic times, as a 
lower-class cognate to the *gymnasium, the cen- 
tral social, *educational and political institution 
of the Greek polis, If-so, then the overlap be- 
tween the association and the synagogue, which 
also displays features analogous to the gymna- 
sium, becomes even clearer. 

The widespread Hellenistic phenomenon of 
the association may have been the impetus to- 
ward the foundation of various groupings within 
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*Judaism as a whole in the Second Temple pe- 
riod, The widespread social unrest and reorder- 
ing that came about as a result of the Mace- 
donian conquest of the East led to a variety of 
social and political redefinitions. Whereas the 
city-state had been the central focus of alle- 
giance in the Greek world, this gave way to more 
centralized power in the form of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, which was in turn somewhat weak- 
ened by the increased mobility and intermixture 
of both peoples and cultures in this period. For 
those, like the Jews, formerly under Persian 
domination (see Jewish History: Persian Period), 
there was the added feature of a certain loss of 
identity—where before they had been Jews ci- 
ther resistant to or involved in Persian culture, 
this force was all but removed in the wake of the 
Macedonian conquest. With the amount of time 
that had elapsed between the exile, the various 
returns and the eventual removal of Achae- 
menid control, Jewish culture was in a state of 
almost total disrepair. 

It should then be unsurprising that the Jew- 
ish cultural and religious redefinition in the 
wake of Macedonian conquest should draw 
many of its organizational features from the 
Greek world, As such, the association provided 
an excellent model upon which to build this 
newly defined Judaism and Jewish self-identity. 
Jews in both *Diaspora and Palestinian settings 
would be able to go about daily life in social 
structures that, while perhaps differing in con- 
tent, were cognate to social structures in the 
world in which they lived. It may be that *Jose- 
phus’s descriptions of the various /aireseis in 
Second ‘Temple Judaism (Josephus Life 1.1.2 §§9- 
12; Ant. 13.4.9 §§171-73; 18.1.2-6 §§11-25; /.W 
2.8.2-14 §§119-66; see Theologies and Sects, Jew- 
ish), rather than distorted pictures of Jewish life 
as a result of Josephus’s concern to make Jews 
intelligible to his non-Jewish readers, are good 
representations of the various kinds of Greco- 
Roman Jewish religious associations, These 
would have fulfilled all of the roles that usual as- 
sociations filled and seem to have fallen largely 
along socioéconomic lines, with the highest 
level of Jewish society probably not playing 
much of a role, much as with other Greco-Ro- 
man associations. 


3. Associations and the New Testament. 
In the wider Greco-Roman world, the association 
had a firm societal place, if one that on occasion 
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met with disapproval from the Roman govern- 
ment, Into this world the early church both 
spread and hac its initial existence. The first 
churches probably met in people's homes (Rom 
16:5; Col 4:15; Philem 2), and, as in the case of 
pagan associations, the homeowner would often 
be a patron of the association. Where the Pauline 
churches seem to differ somewhat is in the as- 
sumption that the patron was also intricately in- 
volved in the association itself rather than being 
a distant patron, as seems to have been the usual 
case (hence the letter to Philemon is to Philemon 
and the church that meets in his house but 
switches to the second person singular pronoun 
for the bulk of the letter). It would make a great 
deal of sense for Paul's missionary strategy if he 
were, in the first place, to involve himself in the 
local synagogue (or collegium Judaicari, to coin a 
term) and then establish his fledgling churches 
along lines familiar both to himself and to his 
new converts—the voluntary association under 
the patronage of one or more wealthy patrons. 
That Paul himself was involved in the *patronage 
system has long been suggested by his name 
change from Saul to Paul, in light of his meeting 
and conversion of Sergius Paulus on Cyprus 
(Dessau; see Antioch [Pisidia]), and it may have 
been that this pattern of patronage continued 
throughout the rest of his missionary activity (see 
Garnsey and Saller), 

It is probable that members of the new Chris- 
tian churches continued to various degrees in 
their previous associations—many of the trou- 
bles that churches such as those at *Corinth and 
*Rome had could be explained by the contin- 
ued meeting of Christians with their former as- 
sociations (e.g., 1 Cor 8 and Rom 14 with regard 
to meat offered to idols; 1 Cor 11, where the 
conduct of the “Lord's Supper” seems to recall 
the riotous feasting that typified the associa- 
tions’ meals; see also Eph 5:18), It is even possi- 
ble that the author of Acts presents the various 
typical features of the carly church (regular 
meetings, common meals, remembrance of a 
significant figure) in a way that would be remi- 
niscent for his readers of the way in which they 
had themselves been involved in various associ- 
ations, or that he gives us a picture of the way 
the early church was, which was like other asso- 
ciations of the period. 

The importance of the associations for the 
study of the world of the NT is commensurate 
with the amount of material available on 
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them—*inscriptions, *papyri and classical au- 
thors all provide us with invaluable evidence for 
the reconstruction of both the membership of 
these associations and their role within society, 

See also FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; GYMNASIA 
AND BATHS; PATRONAGE; SOCIAL VALUES AND 
STRUCTURES; SYNAGOGUES, 
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ASSUMPTION OF MOSES, See TFSTAMENT OF 
MOSES, 


ASTROLOGY. Ser RELIGION, PERSONAL. 


ASTROLOGY, JEWISH. See THUNDER TEXT 
(4Q318); TREATISE OF SHEM. 


ATHENS 
Athens was named for the Greek goddess Athe- 
na, whose world-renowned temple, the Par- 
thenon, stood on top of the Acropolis in the 
heart of town, The Acropolis is located 4 miles 
east of Piraeus, the port of Athens in the south- 
crn province of Greece known as Achaia. Al- 
though the Piraeus harbor was destroyed in 86 
B.C. it was restored and functioning when Paul 
was in Athens. Apollonius of Tyana, a contem- 
porary of Paul, and Pausanias, an author in the 
second century, both seem to have entered Ath- 
ens from this harbor. 

1, Athens in Historical Perspective 

2. Paul in Athens 


1, Athens in Historical Perspective. 

Athens was known as the center of classical 
studies in philosophy and literature in the an- 
cient world. It typified the *Hellenistic culture 
that permeated the world after the time of *Al- 
exander the Great in the fourth century B.C. 
Poets, philosophers, authors, sculptors and ar- 
chitects gave Greece its renown, Paul the apos- 
tle, a Jew from Tarsus, which also was a famous 
educational center, knew Greek poets and 
quoted them in his address to Athenian officials 
on Mars Hill (Acts 17:28). 

However, by the time of the NT, Athens, un- 
like the great cities of the time such as *Antioch 
of Syria, *Ephesus, *Alexandria, *Rome and 
even *Corinth, could only be described as a pro- 
vincial backwater, a small university town of 
about twenty-five thousand people, more con- 
cerned with ideas than commerce and living in 
the memories of its glorious history. 


2. Paul in Athens, 
Paul's visit to Athens during the reign of the em- 
peror Claudius (A.D. 41-54) came during a brief 
resurgence of building activity comparable to 
that carlier under the reign of Augustus (27 B.C.- 
A.D, 14) and later under the emperor Hadrian 
(A.D, 117-138; see Roman Emperors). =. 

We can only assume that Paul and his com- 


panions went to the top of the Acropolis; if so, 
they would have climbed the marble staircase 
built by Claudius in Aw. 42, about seven years 
before their arrival. Walking through the porch 
at the top of the stairway, they would have 
stepped into an open area where forty steps in 
front of them they gazed upon a colossal bronze 
statue of Athena, sculpted in 458 B.C. by Phidias, 
Looking around them they saw several pagan 
temples. The Parthenon stood imposingly on 
the southern side of the Acropolis. The Erech- 
theion, another temple of Athena, with its Porch 
of Maidens, stood opposite the Parthenon on 
the northern side, 

Less well known but more significant for 
Paul and his “new religion” was the temple of 
Rome and Augustus, only a few yards east of the 
Parthenon. It was built soon after 27 B.C. and is 
identified through a dedicatory inscription on 
the structure, This temple, dedicated to the god- 
dess Roma and the emperor Augustus, empha- 
sizes the importance of emperor worship in the 
NT period, reflected especially in the book of 
Revelation, 

Everywhere he looked Paul would have seen 
statues to Greek and Roman deities as well as to 
the deified emperors Augustus and Claudius. 
Thirteen small altars dedicated to Augustus have 
been found in the lower city. 

Although ‘we must assume that Paul visited 
the Acropolis, it is explicitly recorded that he 
carried on discussions daily in the agora (Acts 
17:17), a Greek word for marketplace. There 
were both a Greek agora and a Roman forum in 
Athens when Paul visited the city, 

The western, Greek market lay due north of 
the Areopagus (Mars Hill) and contained the 
prominent temple of Hephaestus and the recon- 
structed Stoa (Colonnaded Porch) of Attalos, 
where poct and philosopher met to promenade 
and talk. The square was kept free of public and 
private buildings for almost five hundred years, 
being reserved for political purposes, but begin- 
ning with the arrival of the Romans in the reign 
of Augustus the entire public square had begun 
to be filled with buildings and.~monumenw. 
There was almost no political activity in the 
Greek market after the death of Augustus, so 
Paul probably spent most of his time in the com- 
mercial Roman market to the east. 

The western market had become a virtual 
museum by the mid-first century, when Paul 
strolled its walkways, It contained such a reposi- 
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tory of altars, statues and temples that Petronius, 
the Roman satirist, remarked “it was easier to 
find a god than a man in Athens” (Petronius Sat. 
17). 

Paul was impressed that among so many ob- 
jects of pagan superstition there should be an al- 
tar dedicated to an “unknown god” (Acts 17:23), 
Although this altar no longer exists, Pausanias, 
who visited Athens between 143 and 159, saw 
such altars. Describing his trip from the harbor 
to Athens he wrote: “The Temple of Athene 
Skiras is also here, and one of Zeus further off, 
and altars of the ‘Unknown gods’. , .” (Pausanius 
Descr, 1,1,4.), Apollonius of Tyana spoke of Ath- 
¢ns as the place where there are “altars of un- 
known gods” (Philostratus Vit. Ap. 6.8). 
Oecumenius also wrote of altars dedicated to 
unknown gods (comments on Acts 17:23, in PG 
118:238), as did Diogenes Laertius (Diogenes 
Laertius Vit, 1.110). 

By contrast, the eastern sector of the agora 
named for Caesar and Augustus would have 
been alive with everyday commercial activity. 
Here Paul would more likely have found a hear. 
ing among the ordinary citizens of Athens. This 
eastern market is 360 feet square, about the 
same size as the Forum of Julius Caesar in 
Rome. 

This eastern area contains one of the best 
preserved ancient monuments in Greece, a tall 
octagonal marble tower containing sculptured 
images of the eight winds around the top of its 
cight sides, and popularly called the Tower of 
the Winds. It was a huge water clock, sundial 
and weathervane, and it served as a public time- 
piece for the city, We can well imagine Paul 
checking the time of day by this clock while he 
carried on his teaching in this forum. 

While preaching to Godfearers in this agora, 
Paul was arrested and taken before the Areopa- 
gus (Acts 17:17), which in the decades preceding 
his arrival in Athens had seemingly begun to act 
as 4 municipal senate, By the time of Paul's visit, 
the council of the Areopagus had become prom- 
inent among the three corporations of Athenian 
government. Since Paul had been speaking 
about “foreign divinities” (Acts 17;18), he fell 
under the jurisdiction of the Arcopagus, which 
had surveillance over the introduction of for- 
eign divinities. ‘e 

The location of the meeting place of the Ar- 
eopagus at this time is not certain. It met in vari- 
ous locations in the classical period, but Mars 
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Hill, on the west side of the Acropolis, was the 
traditional location for its meetings, Evidence 
from Lucian, a contemporary of Paul, seems to 
indicate that jury panels were assigned to hear 
trials from this point. While there is no certainty 
that the council was meeting here when Paul 
stood before it, neither is there any compelling 
reason to deny that it was. The eastern part of 
Mars Hill, now a barren limestone hilltop, was 
undoubtedly covered in marble in Paul's day. 
See also ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; CORINTH; GREECE AND MACEDON, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. R. Barber, Blue Guide, Greece 
(New York: Norton, 1988) 74-186; J. Camp, The 
Athenian Agora (London: Thames & Hudson, 
1986); D, J. Geagan, “Roman Athens, Some 
Aspects of Life and Culture, 1: 86 B.C.-A.D. 267,” 
ANRW 2.7.1 (1979) 371-437; H. L. Hammond, 
Atias of the Greek and Roman World in Antiquity 
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ATHLETICS 
To the ancient world athletics were synonymous 
with Greek culture. Greek athletic festivals com- 
memorated Greek deities, and athletic raining 
was an integral part of Greck education. Begin- 
ning as Pan-Hellenic phenomena, athletics 
eventually spread throughout the Hellenistic 
and Roman world. While some Jews were hos- 
tile to athletics because of their pagan associa- 
tions, others, particularly in the *Diaspora, were 
more accepting of the advantages that athletics 
conferred, Given their prevalence, athletics also 
came to be appropriated as a metaphor for 
philosophical training. 

1, Festivals 

2. Athletics and Education 

3. Judaism and Athletics 

4. Metaphorical Usage 
1, Festivals, me 
The word athletics is derived from athled (Gk 
meaning “to contend for a prize"). Such contests 
were characteristically Greek, and they are at- 
tested early and most famously in book 23 of the 
iliad. They appear to have originated as funerary 
rites for notables or as’ commemorative rituals 
for heroes that evolved into regular festivals, The 
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four most notable became Pan-Hellenic contests 
(agdnes): the Olympian Games, traditionally 
founded 776 8.C,; the Pythian Games, made Pan- 
Hellenic 582 B.C; the Isthmian Games, c, 582 
B.C; and the Nemean Games, c. 573 8,6, Each of 
these was held periodically (i.¢., at two- or four- 
year intervals) in honor of its presiding deity. 
Both the Olympian and Nemean games were 
held in honor of Zeus, while the Pythian Games 
were dedicated to Apollo and the Isthmian 
Games to Poseidon, These dedications attest to 
the intimate association between Greek athictics 
and religion: “sports were definitely placed un- 
der the patronage of the gods, and the victorious 
athlete felt that he was well-pleasing to the gods 
and owed his success to them. It was to religion 
that Greek athletics and athletic festivals owed 
their vitality” (Gardiner, 33), 

While the contests varied from festival to fes- 
tival and became more elaborate over time, the 
main sporting events typically included competi- 
tions in chariot racing, running, long jumping, 
discus and javelin throwing, boxing, wrestling 
and the pancratium (a form of all-in wrestling). 
Participants would assemble from throughout 
the Greek world to compete, and the victors 
were honored with wreaths, Victory meant fame, 
as the Odes of Pindar attest, and often valuable 
civic awards by the victor’s hometown or city. 

These periodic games formed the nucleus of 
the contests that spread throughout the Mediter- 
ranean world in the Hellenistic period and later, 
under the Roman principate, As sacred games 
they spawned many festivals named and mod- 
eled after them, particularly in the East. These 
games continued to be dedicated to deities or in 
some instances to divinized rulers. Even Rome, 
which had once been largely indifferent to 
Greek athletic institutions (favoring "circus 
spectacles instead; see Arenas), began to adopt 
the practices. The emperors Tiberius and Nero, 
for instance, both participated in the Olympian 
Games. 


2. Athletics and Education. 

In Greece, athletics were a constituent element 
of the educational process (paideia) designed to 
instill in youths an ideal balance between mind 
and body. The chief locus for this paideia was 
the *gymnasium (latwerly, a building complex in- 
cluding a sports ground or palaestra), where 
youths would be schooled in athletics as well as 
in the liberal arts. The training process was cal- 


culated to form the consummate Greek gentle- 
man and prepare youths for citizenship within 
their polis, The alumni of this process, “those 
from the gymnasium,” would often comprise a 
select and influential body within Greek and 
Hellenistic society. For these reasons, entrance 
into the gymnasium was much prized, 


3. Judaism and Athletics. 

*Alexander the Great's conquest of Palestine 
(332 B.C.) brought Greek athletics in its wake: 
“wherever Hellenism took root, gymnasiums 
and stadiums and all the rest of the parapherna- 
lia appeared” (Marrou, 116). *Jerusalem was no 
exception. During the rule of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.), a gymnasium was con- 
structed beneath the Temple Mount, and even 
the temple priests reportedly participated in the 
competitions (1 Mace 1;14; 2 Mace 4:9-15), Pre- 
sumably because of the strong associations be- 
tween athletics and pagan ritual, 2 Maccabees 
categorically condemns the practice, accusing 
the participants of failing to reverence the di- 
vine laws (2 Macc 4:17). Not surprisingly, there- 
fore, athletics were evidently proscribed under 
Maccabean rule, only to reemerge under Herod 
the Great. He established periodic athletic con- 
tests in honor of Augustus and endowed them 
with lucrative prizes to attract contestants, He 
also built a theater in Jerusalem, an amphithe- 
ater (perhaps a hippodrome?) “in the plain” (Jo- 
sephus Ant. 15.8.1 §268) and similar structures 
elsewhere, They became commonplace within 
Palestine, especially in the Hellenized centers 
(see Hellenistic Judaism). 

H. A. Harris (96) has argued that, in spite of 
their pagan associations, athletic events were 
popular among the Jewish populace of Pales- 
tine. There is little support for his argument, 
however. *Josephus remarks that Herod's struc- 
tures were “foreign to Jewish custom” (Ant. 
15.8.1 §268), and later rabbinic writings rein- 
force this impression by condemning Jewish in- 
volvement with athletics (m. ‘Abod, Zar. 1:7; ¢. 
‘Abod. Zar, 2:7; Sipra ‘Aharé Mot 13:10; though 
cf, m. Sabb. 22:6), jubilees’ (3:31) proscription of 
being “uncovered as the Gentiles are uncov- 
ered” may also be a rejection of the Greck cus- 
tom of exercising in the nude. 

If athletics were suspect in Palestine, a differ- 
ent situation appears to have pertained in the 
Diaspora. Philo was likely a frequenter of games 
(Philo Omn. Prob. Lib, 26;.Harris, 51-95), while 
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the letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians (CP] 
153) implies that Jewish Alexandrians were 
seeking to secure citizenship for their sons by 
enrolling them in gymnasia, Similar examples 
can be adduced from throughout the Diaspora 
(Barclay; Trebilco, passim). A qualified accep- 
tance of athletics, therefore, was likely the pre- 
vailing Jewish attitude (cf. Safrai and Stern, 447- 
49, against Hegermann, 162). 


4, Metaphorical Usage. 
Given the popularity of sports in the ancient 
world, athletic terminology soon came to be 
adopted by philosophers, especially *Cynics and 
*Stoics. Rejecting athletics as largely beneath 
notice (cf, Philo Agric. 113-19), they nevertheless 
used the notion of athletic training (askésis) as a 
metaphor for a virtuous and disciplined mode of 
life. Epictetus famously describes those who live 
a virtuous philosophical existence as “Olympic 
victors” (Disc. 1.24.2), and Paul appropriates and 
employs this metaphorical use of athletic imag- 
ery in his epistles (e.g, 1 Cor 9:24-27; 4 Macc 
17:11-16), 

See also GYMNASIA AND BATHS. 
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BANQUETS 

In most ancient societies banquets were the fa- 
vored and expected occasions for social enter- 
tainment and enjoyment, This simple truth is 
easily overlooked in modern Western societies 
that view banquets very differently. For one 
thing, because our societies have so many op- 
portunities and platforms for social entertain. 
ment we too easily assume that ancients did as 
well, Another way in which their expectations 
about banquets differed greatly from those of 
modern societies is that, being accustomed to 
having plenty to eat, we have great difficulty ap- 
preciating that for most persons in antiquity the 
banquet was a rare opportunity to have food 
that was both desirable and bountiful. 

In antiquity virtually all banquets and com- 
mon family meals were to some degree reli- 
gious. Most meals that had meat, whether at 
homes or dining halls or temples, were con- 
nected with sacrifice. All major religions of an- 
tiquity employed the sacrifice ritual as a basic 
component. Sacrifices were of two types: blood- 
less (bread, wine, oil, milk, flowers) and blood 
(animal). Space forbids an investigation into the 
origins and nature of sacrifice in the Greco- 
Roman world, Suffice it to say that even the car- 
liest authors regarded sacrifice to have origi- 
nated in the dim shadows of the beginnings of 
humanity, Homer regards it as ancient practice. 
Thus while there was an active critique of sacn- 
fice both in *Judaigm and “Hellenism before 
the time of Christianity, no one doubted that 
sacrifice was part and parcel of religious life. 
The same sources assume that following sacri- 
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fice there is normally a meal. This meal in- 
cluded a portion of meat from the sacrificed 
animal for the worshipers—the sacrifice was not 
just for the god's benefit. 

While sacrifice and meat meals did not occur 
weekly or even monthly, neither were they mat- 
ters of great rarity. There were a wide variety of 
sacrificial occasions: public religious *festivals, 
state festivals, private associations and familial 
associations, For understanding carly Christian- 
ity the most important interpretive question is 
what was the significance of this religious associ- 
ation—what did it mean to the participants? 

1, Banquets Described in Jewish Sources 

2, Banquets Described in Greco-Roman 

Sources 
3, Meanings Proposed for Religious Meals 
4, Banquets Described in the New Testament 


1. Banquets Described in Jewish Sources. 

1.1, History of Meal Customs. Most often in 
considering Jewish dining practices the focus is 
upon the dietary (kosher) laws described in the 
Bible and extended in common practices of Sec- 
ond Temple Judaism (see Purity), In the present 
investigation, however, the kosher laws will be 
considered only in relationship to how they may 
affect banquet meals, 

1.2. Opportunities for Banquets. Paul alludes in 
1 Corinthians 10:18 to a Jewish fellowship of the 
altar that involves *sacrifice. In 1 Corinthians 
9:18 he-mentions that the priests cat from the 
sacrifices of the altar, This description of meal 
sacrifice is also witnessed in the QL (Ex 24:4-1]; 
Deut 12:4-28). Thus Paul can say that those “who 
eat" are “partners” or “fellowshipers” with the 
sacrificial altar. 

Just as in Hellenism, in Judaism it was com- 
mon for a banquet to follow animal sacrifice. 
This is not to say that all animal food was associ 
ated with “sacrifice (fish were not, for example), 
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but the killing of mammials for sacrifice was com- 
monly followed by a meal except in the unusual 
case of a “whole offering.” Even when they were 
not offered in sacrifice, animals slain for food 
were killed in the same manner as was done in 
sacrifice, The best-known Jewish sacrificial event, 
Passover, is openly and specifically connected to 
a communal meal that follows (see Festivals). 

In the annual Passover observance, with its 
Stipulated menu, there is a clear instruction that 
this is to be a communal meal, Thus if one does 
not have a family large enough to consume a 
lamb, the meal should be planned to share with 
others, In a similar way, this meal was to empha- 
size social acceptance, since the stranger and 
alien should be invited to share the meal. 

Other banquet associations of Judaism were 
the “meal fellowship” known among the *Phari- 
sees, Some contemporary scholars regard the 
Pharisees as essentially a dining fellowship, and 
even many who do not share this assessment of 
pre-Christian Phariseeism acknowledge that 
Pharisees sought to apply the norms for eating 
at the *temple to the whole of life, including 
daily meals, thereby sanctifying all eating before 
God (Neusner). 

1.3. Eschatological Banquet. Finally, in evaluat- 
ing the Jewish banquet practice and rationale, 
one must consider the common use in the OT 
of the image of the messianic banquet, Among 
the *eschatological images often found in Juda- 
ism, the image of a great banquet was often em- 
ployed to depict both the abundance of the 
hoped for future and the ultimate association of 
those chosen by God, Perhaps the classic picture 
is given in Isaiah 25;6-8 (see also Joel 2:24-28;: 
I Enoch 62:12-14), This imagery is continued in 
the NT (Mt 22:1-10 = Lk 14;16-24; Mt 8:11-12 = 
Lk 13:28-29), most powerfully in Revelation 19:9- 
17. The eschatological hopes associated with the 
great banquet may also be alluded to in Jesus 
feeding the multitudes, 


2. Banquets Described in Greco-Roman 
Sources, 

2.1. Familial Settings. In family life banquets 
were rare for all people except the uppermost 
segment of society. For the average person there 
were neither the financial resources nor the pri- 
vate space for a real banquet, This may be one 
reason why associations outside the home had 
such importance and attraction as is indicated in 
1 Corinthians 8 and 10, 
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2.2. Religious Festivals, These were largely 
public events recurring on established times. 
Most were observed regionally, perhaps the 
most famous being the Panathenea in Athens. 
But there were also occasions based upon state 
events such as the emperor's birthday, or upon 
some military victory, These varied occasions 
have been described as a combination of fair, 
Sporting event, religious occasion and banquet. 
M. Nilsson said that such meals took place in 
some sacred precinct, were dedicated to some 
god and were accompanied by sacrifice. 

The Roman lectisternium festival was an an- 
nual religious and social event that stressed 
“friendliness and *hospitality, It resembled a 
city-wide open house in which people opened 
their homes and placed varied kinds of food for 
any and all passers-by to enjoy. 

2,3. Voluntary Associations, There were a large 
variety of voluntary *associations in the Greco- 
Roman world. Some were based on family or 
clan, others on occupations or geographical 
place of origin. There were associations of mili- 
tary people, of *philosophical interests, volun- 
tary fire departments, *athletics and perhaps 
even clubs organized to assure a proper "burial, 
As a focal point of their gatherings all these 
shared meals and all were, broadly speaking, re- 
ligious associations, Their meetings were under 
the aegis of a patron deity, and there was com- 
monly sacrifice offered. 

People in the Greco-Roman world loved 
clubs, and all these were in some way connected 
with religion and featured dining together. The 
earliest forms seem to have been tribal, but in 
the Hellenistic period they were ofien focused 
upon a common interest. Many people would be 
a member of more than one group, It is anach- 
ronistic and artificial to divide them into secular 
and religious associations, for all were nomi- 
nally religious—but all were also marked by fes- 
tivity rather than solemnity. *Aristotle says that 
“some associations appear to be formed for the 
sake of pleasure, for example religious guilds 
and dining clubs which are unions for sacrifice 
and social intercourse” (Aristotle Eth. Nic. 8.9.5). 
It has been suggested that they might be com- 
pared with modern Freemasons, 

2.4. Mystery Religions, The most intriguing 
meal occasions in antiquity were those associ- 
ated with the *mystery religions, While directly 
involving only a minority of persons, the mystery 
religions because of their uniqueness were of 
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great interest in antiquity, as they are today, The 
prototype mystery was that of Eleusis, the shrine 
of Demeter and Kore about 14 miles west of 
*Athens. Equally prominent and more wide- 
spread was the cult of Dionysius (or Bacchus), 
prominent in poetry and art for its wild natural- 
ism. Finally, the cult of Mithras, which originated 
in Persia, was spreading westward contemporary 
with Christianity and also featured mysteries to 
see and a banquet to be shared, 

In all these mystery religions, and others that 
are less well-known, a meal shared by the wor- 
shipers is an important event. The great difficulty 
is knowing how those who shared the banquet 
understood what they were doing and what moti- 
vated them to share the meal. This has been the 
area of greatest speculation, although many have 
appealed to the mystery religions as a major influ- 
ence on carly Christian eucharistic theology with- 
out acknowledging this speculation. 

A number of invitations to banquets have 
survived from Hellenistic Egypt. These are asso- 
ciated with the god Serapis, who had been thor- 
oughly Hellenized by this time, and are issued 
cither in his name (rarely) or to his shrine, 
These are all very brief and thus susceptible to a 
variety of interpretations. The reasons for the 
banquet are not usually given, but a few men- 
tion a birthday or coming-of-age party for a 
child. The assessment offered by the foremost 
authorities on these meals says that they are ba- 
sically secular in meaning. 

Also surviving from antiquity are *inserip- 
tions that give regulations for the meals of vari- 
ous cultic associations—some clearly religious, 
others perhaps only nominally so. The regula- 
tions stipulate the equitable sharing of the meal 
and give rules for good behavior at the ban- 
quets. Thus there are fines for those who start 
fights or try to take the seat assigned another. 
One inscription forbids the bringing up of any 
business matter at the meal, lest it distract from 
the joy of the occasion, 

The picture of occasions for social convivial- 
ity that these rules create is supported from ref- 
erences in ancient literary sources that describe 
these banquets. *Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, 
complains that the pagan religious meals are re- 
ally drinking bouts and bawdy parties, This as- 
sessment is given, hough lampooned, in Greek 
comedy, In Aristophanes’ comedies (late fifth 
century B.C.) cult festivals are characterized by 
drunkenness, and men are depicted as stealing 
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food from the sacrifices on the table of the gods. 


3. Meanings Proposed for Religious Meals. 

3.1. Sacramental, Almost a century ago, at the 
height of the so-called religonsgeschichtliche Schule 
(history-of-religions school) with its interpreta- 
tion of Christianity as derived from and depen- 
dent upon Hellenism, the common assumption 
was that the Christian sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was modeled upon a prior sacramental 
meal in Greek religions (especially the mystery 
religions), This interpretation hekd that at the 
cultic meal following sacrifice the worshipers be- 
lieved they were ingesting, either actually or sym- 
bolically, the god, Drawing upon a particular 
understanding of pagan mystery religions, the 
religious meal thus was interpreted as a medium 
by which one partook of the god. Very often Paul 
was held to be the source of this Hellenistic sac- 
ramentalism being brought into Christianity. In 
particular | Corinthians 10:16-22 often has been 
alleged to prove that Paul equated the Christian 
sacramental meal with that of paganism. On this 
view, the sacramental meaning of pagan meals 
has influenced and been adopted by Christians. 
But the point of comparison in 1 Corinthians 
10 is not sacramentalism but that meals define 
group identity and mutual obligations, 

Li part this sacramentalist interpretation of 
pagan meals may well initially have been de- 
rived from medieval Christian eucharistic 
thought. The later development of Christian 
sacramental theology moved toward a mystical 
presence of the Lord in the Eucharist (to the 
doctrine of the “real presence” in medieval 
Catholic thought). It may well be that this Chris- 
tian belief has led modern scholars to interpret 
those pagan meals contemporary with carly 
Christianity through the eyes of later Christian 
sacramental theology. 

3.2, Communal. In this interpretation the meal 
is regarded as shared with the deity who came as 
a guest to the banquet. The portion for the god 
was placed on a table reserved for him, and the 
worshipers who ate felt a sense of common fel- 
lowship with the god. The pres@nte and partici- 
pation of the god at the meal makes it sacred— 
the diners are his guests. This is obviously a lesser 
claim than the mystical-sacramental interpreta- 
tion, and it has a wide currency today, Sull, even 
this reconstruction too may be read back into 
Hellenistic cult banquets through a lens provided 
by later Christian (especially Reformation) sacra- 
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mental thought ‘The argument in the Reforma- 
tion era was the “how” of the presence of the 
Lord, but that he is present was everywhere 
granted—both by Catholics and Reformers, 

3.3. Social. Just as there are real but subtle 
differences between the first and second inter- 
pretations so also there are between the second 
and the third. The difference may be stated that 
in the communal view the meal is an occasion 
of conscious worship, in which the meal is sa- 
cred because the deity shares the meal with the 
worshipers; in the social view, while the deity 
was given regard and a portion allotted him, the 
focus is on the relationship that the meal estab- 
lished among the diners. The sharing of the 
dinner defined who was in the group and how 
the members of the group were to regard each 
other (and others not in the group). 


4, Banquets Described in the New Testament. 
The social and religious significance of meals, 
especially banquets, in antiquity sheds light on 
the meals described in the NT. both in Jesus’ 
ministry and in the early church. 

4.1, Jesus’ Ministry. Although Jesus’ ministry 
often includes special meals, only the Last Sup- 
per is explicitly related to a sacrifice (Passover), 
But in both his word and deed Jesus presumes 
upon and uses common ideas about dining. 
Banquet imagery is used to present the kingdom 
of God in Luke 14;15-24, and Jesus’ dining com- 
panions both illustrate the nature of repentance 
and create a scandal among the righteous (Lk 
f:27-32; cf. Lk 7:36-50). Jesus draws upon the so- 
cial etiquette of the day as a means of teaching 
humility (Lk 14:7-14), A banquet is presented as 
the image of the final bliss (Lk 13:29; 14:15; Mr 
8:11 and esp. 22:1-10; Rev 19:9) recalling OT ex- 
pectations such as Isaiah 25:6. In both Luke 
24:30-31 and John 21:9-14 it is at a shared meal 
that the resurrected Lord is recognized and con- 
fessed (and perhaps Luke understands the Em- 
maus supper to anticipate the Christian 
communion). 

4.2, Early Church, Within the history of the 
early church, the shared table is a sign of the 
shared faith. While these meals may not qualify 
as banquets, it is clear that in Acts the common 
image of the church assembled is for a meal (Acts 
2:42-47; 20:7), and ifthis community meal is dis- 
rupted it calls into. question the reality of faith 
(Gal 2:11-14; cf. 1 Cor 11:17-34). This shared meal 
experientially embodies the church, so that the 
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refusal of the church to share a meal with a per- 
son is serious punishment for a sin (1 Cor 5:11). 

See also Civic CULTS; FESTIVALS AND HOLY 
DAYs: JEWISH; HOSPITALITY; RELIGION, GRECO- 
ROMAN; TEMPLE, JEWISH; TEMPLES, GRECO-RO- 
MAN. 
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BARKI NAFSHI (40434, 436, 437-439) 
This group of texts gets its name from the 
phrase barki napii ‘et 'addnay (“Bless the Lord, 
O my soul”), also known from Psalms 103 and 
104, Whether the preponderance of these frag- 
metus are all copies of one text or fragments of 
the same copy is hard to establish, The six sets 
of fragments were originally sorted according to 
scribal hand and similarities in leather, The ma- 
jority of them represent a collection of hymns 
devoted to the praise of God's goodness. The 
functional role of hymns in the *Qumran sect 
has not yet been established; that is, were they 
used in communal worship, as a substitute for 
*temple ritual or to accompany *sacrificial rites? 

1. Characteristics of the Texts 

2. Analysis of the Texts 


1, Characteristics of the Texts. 

Among the fragments originally ascribed to 
410434 dre fragments of a composition that do 
not share all af the hymnic features common to 
the remainder of this material. Designated as 
41Q434a, they have been published by M. Wein- 
feld and are thought to constitute a blessing af- 
ter a meal in the house of a mourner (Weinfeld). 
Since, however, they appear to be from the same 
piece of leather as 40434 1 and since the traces 
of the word barki are evident in line 11, we may 
have evidence of the more complicated nature 
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of the original text rather than of an indepen- 
dent composition. The identification of this text 
means that the column numbers for fragment | 
of 40434 require readjustment (Wacholder and 
Abegg, 309-11; Wise, Abegg and Cook, 394-96; 
Cook, 14-15; but see Garcia Martinez, 436-37, 
439). 

4Q439 appears to be from a different compo- 
sition than do 40434-4838, Whether that compo- 
sition resembled the text of these fragments or 
was Closer to the Hodayot texts (see Thanksgiving 
Hymns) bears further analysis (Seely, 205-6). 


2. Analysis of the Texts. 
4Q434 comprises the largest block of material 
and hence is the starting point of any analysis. It 
begins, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, for all his 
wondrous ceeds forever.” Then the text begins to 
recount what those deeds are; “For he has deliv- 
ered the life of the poor” (‘ebyon). Others listed as 
the recipients of God's grace in the next few lines 
are the ‘andw (“afflicted") and the dal (“needy”), 
the latter being listed twice. It is then the afflicted 
who are graced by the abundance of God's 
mercy, whose eyes are opened to see his ways 
and ears to hear his teaching, They are the ones 
delivered because of his hesed (“steadfast love") 
and whose feet “he has established on the way.” 
What God has done for these people continues 
to be itemized in the remainder of the column. 

While biblical allusions such as Jeremiah 
20:13 and Psalm 22:25 are evident in these cita- 
tions, so is the corresponding material in Qum- 
ran texts such as 1QH* 13 (olim 5):13 and 18. 
Whether these allusions are to a defined group 
that sees itself as oppressed is an issue for fur- 
ther study. While ’ebyén and ‘Gnaw are terms fa- 
miliar to us from Qumran texts (e.g. 1QH) 
containing evidence of sectarian identification, 
the dallim receive almost no mention in these 
texts (Seely, 198-99, 211-15), Scholars have rec- 
ognized the extreme difficulties involved in es- 
tablishing a sectarian provenance for liturgical 
and hymnic texts, particularly those preserved 
only in fragments. The present state of research 
does not permit us to determine whether the 
Barki Nafshi texts were sectarian compositions or 
whether their content proved compatible with 
the worldview of this movement and were 
adopted by its adherents at some unknown 
point in its development. 

1Q435 consists of only a few fragments, the 
largest of which overlaps with the fragments of 


other Barki Najfshi texts. 

We find in the opening line of 40436 frag. | 
the reference “to comfort the needy (dalfim] in 
the time of their distress,” the same problem 
they have in 40454 frag. 1 i 2. This column is 
notable in its stated desire “to establish the 
hands of the fallen to become vessels of knowl- 
edge; to give knowledge to the wise, to increase 
learning for the upright." This employment of 
wisdom terminology, continued throughout 
this text, is integrated with themes of law and 
covenant. This abundant use of wisdom termi- 
nology in texts that would not be defined as 
wisdom texts on the basis of either form or 
content is also known to us from other compo- 
sitions such as the “Rule of the Community 
(1QS), the *Damaseus Document (CD) and the 
* Thanksgiving Hymns (Hodayot), 

In both 4Q436 and 437 God is addressed in 
the second person, rather than the third person 
as in 40434, This difference is also evident in 
Psalm 103 (third) and Psalm 104 (second). One 
fragment of 40437 parallels 4Q434 frag, 1 i. 
Other fragments of this text are small but can be 
formed into partial lines with intelligible 
phrases. The themes parallel those found in the 
previous texts. 40438 is very fragmentary. 

It can be argued that 4Q434-438 are different 
portions-of the same text (Seely, 206-10). This 
can be demonstrated on textual, thematic and 
terminological grounds. 

See also LITURGY: QUMRAN; THANKSGIVING 
HyYMNs (1QH). 
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BARUCH, BOOKS OF 
Baruch ben Neriah was a scribe who lived dur- 
ing the days when Judah was under Neo-Babylo- 
nian domination. Although he was a relatively 
obscure character in the Bible, he became 
larger than life in postbiblical Jewish and Chris- 
tian tradition. Not only were the few stories 
about him in the Bible creatively expanded, but 
several new books were pseudepigraphically at- 
tributed to him, 

1, Baruch in the Bible 

2. The Book of Baruch 

3. Second (Syriac Apocalypse of) Baruch 

4. Therd (Greek Apocalypse of) Baruch 


1, Baruch in the Bible. 

Baruch ben Neriah was the prophet Jeremiah’s 
loyal scribe, but in the postbiblical literature as- 
cribed to him he came to be depicted as a 
learned sage and *apocalyptic seer, Baruch 
lived in Jerusalem during the tumultuous days 
leading up to and following the Babylonian de- 
struction of Judah in 587/6 B.C. Baruch appears 
only in the book of Jeremiah and that in only 
four passages (Jer 32:12-16; 36; 43:17; 45). He 
was a scribe—a prominent social position in 
sixth-century Judah—whose service to the 
prophet went beyond what was traditionally ex- 
pected of a scribe. Not only did Baruch assist 
Jeremiah by certifying land transactions and 
writing down his revelations, but Baruch also, at 
great personal and professional risk, read some 
of these revelations to King Jehoiakim, who 
summarily destroyed the material, Because of 
this involvement in writing Jeremiah’s revela- 
tions and sermons, some scholars have sug- 
gested that Baruch was responsible for editing at 
leust some portions of the biblical book of Jere- 
miah as we now have it. For some reason, how- 
ever, Baruch became more than a scribe in the 
religious imagination of ancient Jews and Chris- 
tians, There developed a wealth of extrabiblical 
traditions about Baruch that can now be found 
in the books *pseudepigraphically attributed to 
Baruch, The term psgidepigrapha designates a 
vast amorphous collection of extrabiblical Jew- 
ish and Christian texts that were attributed to 
but not written by various biblical figures. 
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That Baruch was regarded as a special per- 
son was suggested initially in the Greek transla- 
tion of the book of Jeremiah in the *Septuagint, 
This Greek version of the book of Jeremiah has 
roughly the same contents as the Hebrew ver- 
sion, but several of the chapters are presented in 
a different order, In the Greek version of Jere- 
miah the penultimate chapter of the book (Jer 
51 LXX) contains a divine oracle directed to 
Baruch (Hebrew/English Jer 45). Apparently 
Baruch had complained about his personal suf- 
ferings because of his service to God and to Jer- 
emiah during the fall of Jerusalem, Although 
God told Baruch not to expect “great things” for 
himself, God did promise him that he would es- 
cape the coming tragedy. The fact that Baruch is 
the last person addressed by God in the Greek 
version of Jeremiah suggests that its editors re- 
garded Baruch as Jeremiah’s successor: God 
spoke to him last and assured him that he would 
be kept alive through the coming disasters. 


2. The Book of Baruch. 

The LXX contains several books that are not 
found in the Hebrew Bible. These books are 
typically designated the *Apocrypha. The LXX’s 
reorganized version of the book of Jeremiah 
(see Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah, Additions to) 
is immediately followed by the Book of Baruch, 
one of these apocryphal books. This book is a 
collection of several independent texts that 
themselves do not explicitly mention Baruch, 
These independent units were brought to- 
gether, and once the introduction that mentions 
Baruch was added, the entire book became asso- 
ciated with Baruch, The Book of Baruch was so 
closely associated with the Greck version of the 
book of Jeremiah that it was not known sepa- 
rately as the Book of Baruch until as late as the 
eighth century A.D. in some Christian circles, 
The Book of Baruch, therefore, was regarded as 
the final part of the Greek version of the book of 
Jeremiah in some Jewish and Christian circles 
for many centuries, thereby indicating that there 
was no universal agreement on the exact struc- 
ture of the Greek version of the book of Jere- 
miah, Although the Book of Baruch was originally 
composed in Hebrew as carly as the mid-second 
century B.C., it must be noted that in the ancient 
biblical manuscripts that have come down to us, 
the Book of Baruch was appended only to the 
Greek version of Jeremiah, the version that 
hinted that Baruch would be Jeremiah's succes- 
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sor. This carly and intimate connection between 
Greek Jeremiah and the Book of Baruch suggests 
an ancient belief in Baruch as a recipient of di- 
vine revelations and leader of the people, 

The Book of Baruch opens with Baruch resid- 
ing with the Jewish exiles in Babylon (Bar 1:1- 
14). The introduction presents this Book of 
Baruch as a book that Baruch wrote and then 
read to a gathering of exiles who followed him 
as their leader, This introduction presents 
Baruch as a leader who, much like Ezekiel or 
Jeremiah, had people gather around him to 
hear divine revelations (cf. Jer 25:1-2; 26:7; Ezek 
8:1; 33:30-32). The introduction is followed by a 
long prayer (Bar 1:15—38:8) that consists of sev- 
eral quotations from the prayer in Daniel 9. This 
prayer makes Baruch look like one of those pi- 
ous people who led the exiles and who dutifully 
prayed for the restoration of Jerusalem. 

The next section of the book (Bar 3:9—4:4) is 
a poem in praise of wisdom that recalls the de- 
piction of wisdom in Job 28 and 38 and in Prov- 
erbs 1—9,. Here wisdom is characterized as 
obedience to the divine commandments: a wise 
person is one who obeys God’s commandments, 
Wisdom is not simply knowing ancient lore or 
being skilled in scribal activities, but it is living 
in obedience to God’s commandments. This 
poem presents Baruch as the type of leader who 
models fidelity to the traditional religious and 
cultural teachings honored by the Jewish com- 
munity. If one wishes to know how to behave 
while living in exile, Baruch would be a perfect 
example to follow. 

The book closes with a poem designed to in- 
spire the exiles to remain faithful to God in spite 
of their sufferings (Bar 4:5—5:9). Their hope is 
inspired by their belief that God will restore 
them to their land once they repent and begin 
obeying his commandments (Bar 4:21-23, 29-30, 
§6-37; 5:5-9), By associating this unit with 
Baruch, the editor of this book depicts Baruch 
as a leader who, again like Jeremiah (ef. Jer 29— 
31), encouraged the exiles to remain faithful to 
God as they awaited their return to Jerusalem. 
All these features portray Baruch as a great spir- 
itual leader and indicate the community's inter- 
est in promoting obedience to God’s command- 
ments as the way to achieve wisdom while await- 
ing the restoration of Jerusalem. 


3. Second (Syriac Apocalypse of) Baruch, - 
Another text pseudepigraphically attributed to 


Baruch ben Neriah is 2 Baruch. The text of 2 
Baruch has been preserved only in Syriac, al- 
though a few Greek fragments have also been 
discovered. It appears that 2 Baruch was com- 
posed in Hebrew or Aramaic, translated into 
Greek and ultimately translated from Greek into 
Syriac. This process seems complicated, but 
many early Jewish extrabiblical texts were highly 
esteemed by Christian communities who trans- 
lated these texts into their native languages. Be- 
cause these communities did not read Hebrew 
and Aramaic, they preserved and transmitted 
only the translations they had made for them- 
selves. As a result, in order to study what was 
originally a Jewish text composed in Hebrew, 
Aramaic or perhaps Greek, one must learn the 
languages of the Christian communities who 
valued and preserved these texts (¢.g., Arme- 
nian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Greek, Latin, Old Church 
Slavonic, Syriac). Although the narrative setting 
of 2 Baruch is the Babylonian destruction of the 


. first Jerusalem temple in 587/6 B.C, the text was 


composed sometime after the Roman destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple in A.D. 70 (see Jewish 
Wars with Rome). If, as some assume, the author 
of 2 Baruch used the seven-vision structure of 
4 Ezra as a model, then this dependence would 
set the date of this apocalypse no earlier than 
the carly second century A.D. 

As an apocalypse, 2 Baruch narrates a divine 
revelation given to a human that contains infor- 
mation that is beyond normal human ken: apart 
from the revelation granted to Baruch by God, 
none of the information wansmitted here could 
have been known. An *apocalypse, then, is a 
form of literature in which God reveals to hu- 
mans otherwise unknowable information that 
has cither a temporal (eschatological) or spatial 
(otherworldly) focus. Readers of the NT are most 
familiar with this literary form in the book of Rev- 
elation. Second Baruch, therefore, presents Baruch 
as an apocalypticist who has had visions from 
God that reveal some of the secrets of the cosmos 
and of human history and destiny. This text, 
much like 4 Ezra (i.e, 2 Esd 3—14; see Esciras, 
Books of), consists of seven visfons in which 
Baruch and God debate over issues centering on 
the problem of theodicy: how can God be just if 
the righteous suffer and the wicked prosper? The 
debates in 2 Baruch, however, lack the emotional 
fever pitch of those in 4 Ezra. The overall goal of 
2 Baruch is to promoteabedience to God's com- 
mandments as the way to survive in difficult 
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times. In many ways like some of the themes in 
the book of Hebrews, 2 Baruch maintains that 
Jews can thrive in spite of the destruction of the 
temple in Jerusalem if they only remain obedient 
to the commandments in the Torah, 

In this apocalypse Baruch is a pseudonym 
for the person who wrote this text. The intrigu- 
ing passages of this text are those that recount 
the interactions between Baruch and the peo- 
ple. These passages suggest that Baruch was 
viewed as their divinely sent, inspired leader 
and biblical interpreter. Behind the pseudepi- 
graphic veil of this text, it seems that these pas- 
sages reflect the attitudes of a community toward 
their leader(s). Their leaders are those people 
on whom they depend to give their lives mean- 
ing and structure. In this way the text reinforces 
the authority of the writer of this text, who pre- 
sents himself as the transmitter of Baruch's 
teachings and visions. The author intended that 
the readers view him as a divinely inspired seer 
like Baruch and view his teachings and espe- 
cially this text as divinely inspired. 


4. Third (Greek Apocalypse of) Baruch. 

When we turn to 3 Baruch we find that Baruch is 
here depicted as an apocalyptic seer who has 
taken a guided tour of the heavenly realms (see 
Heavenly Ascent in Jewish and Pagan Tradi- 
tions). Although once again set in the days 
of the destruction of Jerusalem in 587/6 B.c., 
3 Baruch was likely written in the second or third 
century A.D., long after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans. The heavenly tour in 
3 Baruch comes in response to Baruch's turmoil 
over the destruction of Jerusalem. The angel 
Phamacl led Baruch through five heavens, 
where he learned all manner of cosmological 
secrets and of God's control of history. As a re- 
sult of his ascent to heaven, Baruch was com- 
forted over the destruction: of Jerusalem. His 
debates with God taught him that although his 
present circumstances seemed hopeless, none- 
theless God remains in control and listens ‘in- 
tently to the *prayers of his people. 

Third Baruch recounts Baruch’s tour through 
five heavens. Many have suggested that this five- 
heaven scheme results from an abbreviation of 
an original account that had a seven-heaven 
schema. Howevey, since the questions Baruch 
had in chapter 1 are answered in the course of 
the ascent to heaven as Baruch learned that 
God controls history and attends to human 
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prayers, it seems that 3 Baruch is a complete text 
that has not suffered purposed or accidental ab- 
breviation, There were many different models 
of the cosmos in antiquity, and 3 Baruch may at- 
test a five-heaven model. Or 3 Baruch may as- 
sume the common but not universal seven- 
heaven model, and the fact that Baruch as- 
cended to the fifth heaven may indicate that its 
author did not think it appropriate for humans 
to ascend into God's presence in the highest 
heaven. 

The ascent theme became popular in Jewish 
literature during the Greco-Roman period. This 
growing prominence suggests a shift among 
some Jews regarding the nature and means of 
authority. The ascent as a means of claiming re- 
ligious authority was promoted neither in the 
biblical materials nor in the subsequent rab- 
binic materials, Apart from Enoch (Gen 5:21-24) 
ancl Elijah (2 Kings 2), the biblical materials sug- 
gest that the ancient Israelites did not believe 
that people could ascend into the heavenly 
realm. In fact, Deuteronomy 30:11-14 indicates 
that the divine teachings—that is, everything hu- 
mans need to know to live rightly—are not se- 
creted in heaven, where one need ascend to 
learn them; rather they are immediately at hand 
in the Torah (ef. Deut 29:29). While Moses (Ex 
24:1-2, 9-11), Michaiah ben Imlah (1 Kings 22), 
Isaiah (Is 6) and Ezekiel (Ezek 1) may have 
caught glimpses of the divine presence, their 
feet never left the earth. These are accounts of 
visions of the divine presencé, not of journeys 
into the divine presence. 

All this changed during the Persian and 
Greco-Roman eras, Both the Greeks and the 
Persians developed beliefs in the heavenly ori- 
gin and ultimate destiny of the soul, While every 
soul undertook a postmortem journey, some ex- 
ceptional people were granted heavenly tours 
while they were alive, These ascents to heaven 
appear in many Greek, Roman, Jewish and 
Christian texts, One feature that they all have in 
common is that while in the other realm the 
seer is granted insight into what awaits people 
after death, Such knowledge then serves as a 
powerful tool in persuading people to adopt a 
course of life that will ensure that their postmor- 
tem fate is pleasant. Moreover, these heavenly 
ascents grant people knowledge that enables 
them to face the trials and tribulations of life. 
It gives meaning and purpose to their lives. In 
3 Baruch, for example, Baruch learned many 
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things about the functioning of the cosmos, the 
history of humanity and the cultic activities go- 
ing on in heaven, but the most important thing 
for him was learning that God daily attends to 
the prayers of the saints and that his angels are 
working on behalf of the saints. This belief then 
comforts Baruch in his agony over the suffer- 
ings of Jerusalem. The apostle Paul also claimed 
to have ascended into the “third heaven,” where 
he learned divine secrets so profound that he 
could not repeat them to anyone (2 Cor 12:1-4), 
For Paul, the ascent to heaven served to legiti- 
mate his appointment by God to be an apostle of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Baruch ben Neriah was a popular figure in 
the religious imaginations of ancient Jews and 
Christians, and many books were pseudepi- 
graphically attributed to him. This popularity in 
the use of Baruch as the pseudonymous author 
of several texts is due not to his presence in the 
Hebrew Bible alone but to the developments in 
how he was being depicted in the course of the 
Persian, Greek and Roman periods. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
DANIEL, ESTHER AND JEREMIAH, ADDITIONS TO; 
HEAVENLY ASCENT IN JEWISH AND PAGAN TRADI- 
TIONS. 
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BEATITUDES TEXT (4Q525) 

The text of 40525, also known as 4QBeatitudes, 
offers several interesting features. For NT schol- 
ars this "Dead Sea Scroll is especially important 
in light of its series of makarisms, or beatitudes, 

1. Description 
2. Relation to Wisdom Literature 


1. Description, 

The Beatitudes Text 4Q525 is written in an elegant 
and refined hand (see PAM 40.611, 40.614, 
40.617, 40.969, 41.412, 41.520, 41.678, 41.788, 
41,866, 41.917, 41.949, 42.441, 42.511, 42.908, 
43,595, 43.596, 43.600). The script looks like 
early Herodian (Puech has reached this conclu- 
sion; 1991, 83). The series of five beatitudes 
found in fragment 2, column ii, catch immedi- 
ately the reader’s attention. They recall the fa- 
mous collections of beatitudes in Matthew 5;3-10 
and Luke 6:20-23 (see DJG, Sermon on the 
Mount), However, unlike the NT makarisms, the 
*Qumran beatitudes do not tell us why the per- 
son in question is blessed (Viviano 1992, 53-54). 
The Qumran beatitudes remind us even more 
of those found in Sirach 14:20-27 and in Prov- 
erbs 3:13 and 8:32, 34, which, unlike the NT. 
makarisms, also have “the pursuit of wisdom 
[hwkmh]" as a theme. “Blessed is the:man who 
attains wisdom and walks in the law of the Most 
High” (frag. 2 ii 3-4; cf. Viviano 1993, 76). 


2. Relation to Wisdom Literature. 

2.1. Style and Content. Both the style and the 
content of 4Q525 remind-us of traditional Jew- 
ish wisdom books, in particular Proverbs and 
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*Sirach, Several parallels will be mentioned, 

When we read the opening section of 40525 
we immediately notice a striking resemblance to 
Jewish wisdom literature already known to us, In 
fragment | someone is said to have spoken “in 
the wisdom God gave him." The words that fol- 
low, “to know wisdom and discipline, to under- 
stand,” recall the beginning of Proverbs 1 
(Puech 1991, 838), 

As in Proverbs and Sirach, “the pursuit of 
wisdom” is a main emphasis in 4Q525. “Blessed 
is the man who attains wisdom" (frag. 2 ii 2; cf. 
in particular Prov 3:13; Sir 14:20, but also Prov 
4:5, 7; 8:11; 15:33; Sir 1:14; 25:10; 45:26), 

The preeminence of wisdom over gold, silver 
and precious jewels is stressed both in 4Q525 
and in Proverbs (compare 40525, frag. 2 iii 1-7 
with Prov 3;13-15), 

The contrast between sincerity and deccitful- 
ness occurs in 4Q525 as well as in Proverbs and 
Sirach (cf. frag. 2 ii 1-3 with Prov 12:5, 17, 20; 
14:8; Sir 1:28-29). 

As in Proverbs and in Sirach, folly (‘wlh) is 
contrasted with wisdom and understanding in 
4Q525 (compare frag. 2 ii 2 with Prov 14:18, 29; 
Sir 8:15; 47:23). 

The idea of a wholesome tongue versus a 
perverse tongue and the tendency of a person to 
sin with the tongue is present in Proverbs and 
Sirach as well as in 4Q525 (compare frag. 2 ii 1; 
frag. 14 ii 18-28 with Prov 10:20, 31; 12:18-19; 
15:2, 4; 17:20; 18:21; 31:26; Sir 5:13; 6:5; 19:6, 16; 
20:18; 22;27; 28:26; 51:2-6). 

Humility (‘nwh) is viewed as a quality that 
goes hand in hand with wisdom and fearing 
God in Proverbs, Sirach and 4Q525 (compare 
fray. 2 11 6 with Prov 15:33; 18;12; 22:4; Sir 2:17). 

2.2. Qumran Elements, lt must also be ob- 
served, however, that 49525 contains elements 
that are not found in traditional Jewish wisdom 
literature, because it is a typical Qumran sectar- 
ian document. In fragment 14 the speaker tells 
“the discerning one” to listen (L 18) and warns 
him not to use his tongue unwisely by complain- 
ing too soon (!, 23) or by offending someone (I. 
26), Related to this is the interesting paradox we 
find in fragment 16: not those who lack under- 
standing but “the discerning ones” are led astray 
(1. 3). In traditional Jewish wisdom literature it is 
always the naive or the foolish who are mis- 
guided by the witked. They are among the ones 
who are told to listen and who receive a warning 
(see Prov 7:7-22; 8:5-6; Wis 14:11), On this point 
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40525 surely deviates from traditional Jewish 
wisdom literature but not from Qumran sectar- 
ian literature, as these quotes demonstrate: 

And now, listen, all you who know righteousness, 
and understand the works of God. (CD 1;1) 

Listen, O wise men [hkmym], meditate upon 
knowledge. ... Be of steadfast mind [ . .. ] In- 
crease prudence. O righteous men [sdyqym], put 
away iniquity! Hold fast [to the Covenant], all 
you perfect af way [wkwl tmymy drk]. (1QH 9:35- 
36) 


The paradox in the last quotation should be 
observed, Why would righteous people need to 
put away iniquity? In order to be able to answer 
the question we need to determine who the 
wise, the righteous and the perfect of way are. 
These three expressions may all refer to the 
same group of people, that is, to the people of 
God's lot, the Qumran community. First, CD 6:2- 
5 speaks of “the discerning ones [nbwnym] from 
Aaron” and “the wise [bkmym] from Israel" who 
“dug the well.” The well symbolizes the Law, 
and the diggers are “the converts of Israel who 
went out of the land of Judah to sojourn in the 
land of Damascus.” In the *Damascus Document 
the name Damascus is used as a symbol for Qum- 
ran (Schiffman, 93-94). So “the wise” and “the 
discerning ones” represent the Qumran com- 
munity, Second, in 1QS 2:2 it is “the men of the 
lot of God” who are characterized as those “who 
walk perfectly in all his ways [Ahwikym tmym bkw! 
drkyw).” ‘Third, those who belong to the lot of 
God are described as “the sons of righteousness 
[bry sdq}" (1QS 3:20-22), “All the sons of righ- 
teousness” are led astray by.“the Angel of Dark- 
ness” (1QS 3:22). This explains why “the 
righteous men” in 1QH 9:36 are told to “put 
away iniquity.” It also clarifies why “the discern- 
ing men” in 4Q525, fragment 16, line 3 are led 
astray, They belong to the Qumran community. 

The use of vocabulary in 4Q525 strongly sug- 
gests that it is a Qumran sectarian document, 
Several words are employed in this work that 
have a Qumranian flavor. They are not neces- 
sanly unique to Qumran, but they occur with 
lesser frequency in the OT. Mercover, several of 
them are key words in Qumran theology. The 
terms ‘wlh (“injustice,” frag. 2 ii 7; frag. 4 i 10; 
frag. 1014), ‘nwhk ("humility,” frag. 2 ii 6; frags. 8 
9 i 4; frag. 14 ii 20; frag, 26 i 2), sn® (“to be hum- 
ble,” frag. 4 i 10), Aik imym (“to walk perfectly," 
frag. 4 i 10), nvkhh (“chastisement,” frag. 4 i 9), 
ht tnynym (“poison of snakes,” frag, 15 i 4) and 
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‘my hps (“stones of desire,” frag. 2 iii 3), which 
we find in 4Q525, all occur with more frequency 
in the Qumran sectarian literature than they do 
in the OT. Also, the particular phrase drk(y) Wlh 
(“the way[s] of injustice,” frag. 2 ii 2) and the id 
omatic expression b nwt npsw (“in the humility 
of his soul,” frag. 2 ii 6) are not used in the OT, 
but they do occur in 4Q525 as well as in the 
Qumran sectarian documents. 

See also WISDOM LITERATURE AT QUMRAN. 
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BELIAL, BELIAR, DEVIL, SATAN 

The NT concepts of Satan and his host are 
closely related to ideas that develop in the inter- 
testamental period and are found in early Jew- 
ish literature. In their interpretation of OT 
passages, various books among the *Pseude- 
pigrapha and *Qumran literature give different 
explanations to the presence of cvil in the 
world, Some writings describe the struggle be- 
tween good and evil as a cosmic-spiritual strug- 
gle and anticipate the ultimate annihilation of 
evil and the evil powers. In some texts, the evil 
powers have an *angelic leader named Semi- 
haza, Mastema, Belial or the Prince of Darkness. 

1. The Old Testament Background 


2. The Wicked Kingdom and Its Angelic 
Leader 
§, Conclusion 


1, The Old Testament Background. 

Some biblical passages are important for later in- 
terpreters who relate them to the evil forces in 
the world, Genesis 6:1-5 describe how the “sons 
of God" mingled with the daughters of men. 
This passage is often interpreted as referring to a 
fall among the angels. In some late texts we en- 
counter an odd or accusing member of God's 
heavenly court, subordinate to the sovereign 
Yahweh; in 1 Kings 22 (a sixth-century text de- 
scribing a ninth-century event) a spirit gets God's 
permission to deceive the *prophets of *Sa- 
maria. In Job 1—2, one of “God's sons,” hassatan 
(“the accuser"), gets permission from the Lord to 
test Job and inflict trials upon him (cf. Zech 3;1- 
2). As a proper name, “Satan” occurs only in 
1 Chronicles 21:1. Some isolated references to 
figures easily interpreted as demons (see DJG, De- 
mon, Devil, Satan) do not play a significant role 
in intertestamental interpretation, 

Biblical texts refer to Gentile peoples antago- 
nistic to Yaweh, his anointed and his people (Ps 
2, 46, 110). Isaiah 14, Ezekiel 28 and Ezekiel 32 
portray the evil king and the oppressive empire 
in mythological tones. Further, the prophetic 
tradition knows that God will judge the empires 
on earth, These ideas would be combined by the 
*apocalyptists: empires and their rulers symbol- 
ize cosmic evil forces who will be judged by God, 
The cosmic judgment and renewal is described 
by the so-called Isaianic apocalypse (Is 24—27). 
This textual unit uses mythological language 
when it proclaims that after the downfall of the 
oppressive city (Babylon?; Is 24:7-13; 25:1-6; 
26:5-6; 27:10-11) God will swallow up death for- 
ever (Is 25:8; cf, Is 26:19-20), punish Leviathan 
and slay the sea dragon (Is 27:1). Powers antago- 
nistic to God (“the heavenly host above and the 
kings on the earth below") will be punished and 
shut up (I# 24;21-23). , 


2. The Wicked Kingdom and Its Angelic Leader. 

2.1. In Daniel and Early Pseudepigrapha. The 
idea of heavenly forces antagonistic to God be- 
comes commonplace in Israelite tradition of 
the second century B.C. This motif is found in a 
number of pseudepigraphic writings repre- 
sented in the Qumrarr caves (some of these 
were known before the discovery of the *Dead 
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Sea Scrolls). These writings were probably writ- 
ten before the emergence of the yahad, the 
community reflected in the Qumran scrolls. 
They were known by the yahad and were influ- 
ential in the framing of the theology of this 
community. 

The earliest postbiblical source that elabo- 
rates on evil angelic forces is probably the 
Enochic Book of Watchers (J Enoch 6—16; 17— 
36), which should be dated around 200 B.c. 
These chapters interpret Genesis 6:1-5; the an- 
gelic watchers cohabit with earthly women and 
bring *magic, sin and violence to the earth. 
Enoch is shown the coming judgment on the an- 
gels, who in vain ask him to intercede for them. 
Their leader is Semihaza, but he is not por- 
trayed as a cosmic opponent to God or the elect. 
1 Enoch 10:4 reflects a variant tradition, in which 
Azazel is the leading angel. The watchers are 
bound until the final judgment (/ Enoch 10;11- 
12), while the offspring of the illegitimate union 
between angels and women become evil spirits 
who spread sin and destruction on earth (/ Enoch 
15:3—16;1), The archangels participate on 
God's side in the spiritual struggle. 

The biblical book of Daniel may be discussed 
here, since Daniel 7—12 was written 167 to 164 
B.C. and thus belongs to this same period, The 
four beasts of Daniel 7 symbolize carthly kings 
and kingdoms, However, these kingdoms are 
portrayed in a way that point to cosmic signifi- 
cance; behind them one can sense superhuman 
spiritual powers. According to Daniel 7—12, the 
struggle between the *Seleucids and faithful 
Jews reflects a cosmic spiritual batde in which 
angelic forces are involved. The Jews are sup- 
ported by an unnamed angelic leader (Dan 
10:4—11:2) and their guardian angel, “the great 
prince” Michael (Dan 10;13, 20; 12:1). These two 
are engaged in battle against the evil forces, in- 
cluding the angelic Prince of Persia and Prince 
of Greece, probably referring to the national 
gods of the Gentiles. Ultimately the people of 
God and their angelic supporters will triumph 
(Dan 7:13-27; 12:1-3). 

‘To the early Maccabean period belongs the 
Enochic Animal Apocalypse (J Enoch 85—90) 
and probably also the Apocalypse of Weeks (/ 
Enoch 91:11-17; 93:1-10), Gosmic history and the 
history of Israel are described in symbolic terms: 
the angels fall down from heaven and interfere 
with humanity, and they are bound by the arch- 
angels (1 Enoch 86—88), During the history of Is- 
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rael, God gives the people into the power of evil 
shepherds (J Enoch 89—90), These shepherds 
symbolize Gentile kingdoms and the angelic 
powers behind them, who inflict evil upon Israel 
and will be annihilated together with the watch- 
ers at the judgment (see Angels of the Nations), 
Both apocalypses expect the ultimate judgment 
upon evil in the world and the fallen angels (J 
Enoch 90; 18-27; 91:12-15), 

In the middle of the second century B.C. 
4OPseudo-Moses (40386-390) portrays the his- 
tory of Israel in similar terms. Israel is subject to 
the “angels of mastemot [destruction],” demonic 
angels symbolizing the rule of the *Diadochian 
kings and the ungodly high priests Jason, Mene- 
laus and Alcimus (174-160 B.c.): “L will remove 
that man (Le, *Alexander the Great) [and] 
abandon the land into the hands of the angels 
of destruction [and they will cause the people(?)] 
to worship other god[s... ] like abominations 
[.. . and there will rise} three [priests] that will 
rul[e in the land. , . and they will defile the 
h{oly of holie]s” (4Q388 frag. 1 ii 6-9). A Gentile 
kingdom (that of Alexander the Great or Antio- 
chus IV Epiphanes) is probably designated “that 
[evil klingdom” (mamiehet haris‘ah hahi’, 4Q387 
frag. 3 ii 9). 

The book of Jubilees was probably written in 
the early Maccabean period (see Jubilees) and 
perhaps belongs to circles antecedent of the 
yahad, Jubilees, which pretends to be angelic rev- 
elation to Moses on Mt. Sinai, is dependent on 
the Book of Watchers: the fallen angels are 
bound before the deluge, but their offspring, the 
evil spirits, lead the children of Noah to sin. Also 
the spirits are bound, but their leader Mastema 
(Destruction) gets God’s permission for one 
tenth of the spirits to stay on earth under his 
command, so that he can execute his dominion 
over humankind, corrupt people and lead them 
astray (Jub. 5; 10). Prince Mastema is a figure 
close to Satan of the NT. He is the leader of the 
demonic hosts; be rules the spirits of men and 
women and opposes God's plans for his people: 

These ideas recur in the writings of the yahad 
and Testament of Reuben 2—4 (it is presupposed 
here that the apocalyptic and dualistic passages 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs were 
formed in Jewish circles between the mid-second 
and mid-first century B.C.). Jubilees contains 
other terms relevant to our subject. Moses prays 
that the “spirit of belial” should not rule over Is- 
rael (Jub, 1:20). In this text “spirit of belial” 
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probably means “spirit of nought,” so “belial” is 
not a personal name. According to the eschato- 
logical poem in Jubilees 23, Israel shall enjoy a 
time of blessing without any “satan” (antagonist) 
or “destroyer” (Jub. 23:29; also in the Qumran 
scrolls “satan” is not used as a proper name, cf. 
11QPs* Plea 15-16, “Let not a satan rule over me, 
nor an unclean spirit. Neither let pain nor evil 
inclination have control over my bones”; 
4Q213a (Levi?) 1-2 17, “let not any satan have 
power over me”). Perhaps Mark 8:33 and the 
parallels should be translated “Get behind me, 
satan!" (i,¢., in this you are an antagonist to the 
will of God). 

Some pre-yahad writings preserved in the 
Qumran caves mention cosmic evil forces, Simi- 
lar to the Book of Watchers and Jrbilees, 10/ 
4QMysterics (see Book of Mysteries) reflects a 
dualistic worldview and refers to cosmic antago- 
nists of God. This work mentions “the mysteries 
of wickedness” (1027 1 i 2, 7), “the wisdom of 
evil cunning and the de[vices of nought(?))" 
(40299 frag. 3a ii 5) and “migh[ty mysteries of 
light and the ways of dark]ness” (4Q299 frag. 5 
2; cf. the first-century B.C. 1QapGen 1:2 “the 
wrath of the mystery of evil”; see Genesis Apocry- 
phon). It looks forward to the time “when the 
begotten of unrighteousness are delivered up, 
and wickedness is removed from before righ- 
teousness, as darkness is removed from before 
light Then, just as smoke wholly ceases and is 
no more, so shall wickedness cease forever, and 
righteousness shall be revealed as the sun 
(throughout) the full measure of the world. And 
all the adherents of the mysteries of wickedness 
are to be no more" (1927 frag. | i 5-7). 

An eschatological passage in 4QInstruction 
describes the end-time judgment on the powers 
antagonistic to God: “In heaven he will judge 
the work of iniquity .. . [the] kingd[om of iniq- 
uity(?)] will tremble, the water and the depths 
will fear... . And all iniquity shall be consumed” 
(40416 frag. 1 10-18/40418 frag. 212 1). If it is 
correctly reconstructed, this passage refers to 
the “kingdom of iniquity,” which trembles at 
God's judgment, as did the watchers in I Enoch 
13, The presectarian 4QVisions of Amram (see 
Visions of Amram) refers to two angelic princes 
in strife over the dominion of men, who are di- 
vided into the sons of light and the sons of dark- 
ness (4Q548 1), The Miler of darkness is called 
King of Wickedness (Melchiresha, 4Q544 frag. 2 
8, this name also occurs in 4Q280 [4QBerakot'] 


1 2 “Cursed be you Melchiresha ,, . may God set 
you trembling at the hand of the avengers!”). 
M. Philonenko has suggested that the name 
Melchiresha represents an interpretation of 
“Bera King of Sodom” and “Birsha King of Go- 
morrah” in Genesis 14:2 (Tg. Ps.-/. and Gen. Rab. 
read Bera as “son of evil,” Birsha as “son of 
wickedness”). 

Early interpreters thus saw evil powers be- 
hind Abram's adversaries and found in the 
same chapter *Melchizedek—King of Righ- 
teousness—as their positive antitype. 4Q544 
probably referred to Melchizedek as leader of 
the angelic host (in 11QMelch, written in the 
yahad, Melchizedek is the angelic leader who 
will overcome Belial and his spirits). Testament of 
Dan 6 testifies to the same apocalyptic tradition: 
“the kingdom of the enemy” belongs to Satan 
and his spirits and is the cause of “Israel’s pe- 
riod of lawlessness," but finally “the enemy's 
kingdom will be brought to an end” (here the 
name Satan probably represents Christian edit- 
ing of an earlier Jewish text), The faithful are 
supported by the “angel of peace,” who inter- 
cedes for them, so that they might not submit to 
Beliar, the spirit of deceit (7) Levi 5; 7. Benj. 6). 
The later Birkat haminim, the curse on the infi- 
dels in the daily prayers, is based on an carlier 
prayer that asked God to subdue the kingdom of 
evil, 7 
2.2. In the Writings of the Yahad. The yahad 
was founded in the second half of the second 
century and was probably an elite group within 
a wider *Essene movement, The library of 
*Qumran was related to the yahad, although 
only a few dozen of its books were authored 
within the community. The yahad drew inspira- 
tion from a number of dualistic-*apocalyptic 
works, including the books of *1 Enoch and *Ju- 
bilees (the latter was considered an authoritative 
book by the community), when they described 
the cosmic realities that encountered their 
“community of latter-days saints." From their 
predecessors and literary heritage they learned 
about the cosmic struggle between light and 
darkness and the spiritual forcesthat oppose 
the sons of light. 

A developed philosophical dualism is found 
in the Two-Spirit Treatise (1QS 3:13—4:26; see 
Rule of the Community), which was included in 
the copy of the community's manual found in 
Cave | (the treatise is not represented among 
the Cave 4 fragments; its theology was not nec- 
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essarily shared by everyone in the community), 
God has created two opposing spirits, the spirit 
of truth (the Prince of Light) and the spirit of de- 
ceit (the Angel of Darkness), As he allotted each 
man his portion, he ordained for him to walk 
with one of these spirits until the judgment, 
when he will make an end to all evil. There is 
eternal enmity between these spirits and those 
who follow them, between the sons of light and 
the sons of deceit, According to the last part of 
the discourse (perhaps a later explanation), ev- 
ery man has been allotted a portion of both spir- 
its (the balance between them will vary from one 
man to another), who fight their battle in the 
human heart (7) Jud. 20 and 7! Asher 1—6 
present similar doctrines). 

Other texts of the yahad also reflect a cosmic 
dualism that is experienced existentially by the 
sons of light. According to the *War Scroll, there 
is an ongoing struggle between the heavenly 
powers, lead by Michael, Prince of Light, and 
Belial, Prince of Darkness. The community con- 
siders itself in fellowship with the angels and 
partakes with them in the battle and the *escha- 
tological war, which has its scene both in 
heaven and on earth, Unfaithful Israel is identi- 
fied as sons of darkness and the army of Belial 
However, Belial is subordinate to God, “who 
made Belial to corrupt, an angel of hatred” 
(1QM 13:11). God has ordained a day “to anni- 
hilate the sons of darkness, (when there will be) 
rejoicing for alf| the sons of light]" (1QM 13:16). 

According to the "Damascus Document, the 
watchers of heaven fell as they did not follow 
the precepts of God (CD 2:18), This Qumranic 
work attributes the rising of Moses and Aaron to 
the Prince of Light and their adversaries to Be- 
lial: “For in ancient times, during the first deliv- 
erance of Isracl, there arose Moses and Aaron, 
by the hand of the Prince of Lights; and Belial, 
with his cunning, raised up Jannes and his 
brothers” (CD 5:18-19). In the present time Is- 
rael at large is subject to the dominion of Belial 
(CD 4:12-19). The first part of the Rule of the Com- 
munity, prescribes a covenant ceremony to be 
conducted by the community “for all the days of 
Belial’s dominion"- (IQS 1,18; 2;19)—the 
present age is “Belial's dominion” on earth (cf. 
Jn 12:31; 14:30; 16:11, “the prince of the world”), 
The liturgy has the sons of light pronounce 
curses against the sons-of darkness, “the men of 
Belial's Jot” (1QS 2:4-5). 2 

In the writings of the yahad Belial is a proper 
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name, derived from the word Mtiya ‘al 
(“nought") in the Bible, and later usage such as 
“the spirit of belial.” The sons of light have their 
angelic partner in Michael (or, in the case of 
11QMelch: Melchizedek), who will implement 
the judgment on Belial and the fallen angels. 

2.3. Other Texts. A highly developed doctrine 
of Satan is found in the * Testament of Job, written 
in Greek, perhaps in Egypt around the turn of the 
era. Humans are objects of Satan's attacks and 
deceiving schemes. He is designated Satan, the 
devil, the evil one, the antagonist. But also here, 
Satan derives his limited authority from God. An 
elaborate account of the fall of Satan occurs in 
Life of Adam and Eve (see Adam and Eve), perhaps 
written around the end of the first century A.D. An 
influential verse is Wisdom 2:24: “through the 
devil's envy death entered the world, and those 
who belong to his company experience it.” 


8. Conclusion. 

The NT relates to widespread Jewish ideas on 
the evil one and the presence of evil in the 
world when it describes the Jesus event, the role 
of the end-time community and the conditions 
that meet both humanity in general and the dis- 
ciple in particular. A particular NT emphasis is 
the central role of Jesus in the cosmic-spiritual 
struggle (Rev 12;7-9 perhaps preserves an earlier 
tradition, in which Michael fights and over- 
comes Satan). 

See also ANGELS OF THE NATIONS; APOCALYP- 
TICISM; DEMONOLOGY; MELCHIZEDEK, TRADI- 
TIONS OF; WAR SCROLL (1QM) AND RELATED 
TEXTS. 
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BENEFACTOR 
Life in Greco-Roman socicty depended greatly 
on the wealthy individual who provided for oth- 
ers, that is, a benefactor (ewenget@s), whose gifts 
were called euergesiaz. Recognition as an euergetés 
was a great honor, even appearing among royal 
titles. When granting freedom or disaster relief, 
the benefactor was further hailed as a savior 
(sdtér; cf. Acts 4:9; 10:38). Benefactions given for 
festivals and warfare in the discharge of civic 
(which included religious) offices were called lit- 
urgies (leitourgiai). Although these were man- 
dated by law, providing more than required 
transformed them into euergesiai, and greater 
honor (timé) accrued to the giver, When civic 
needs arose not covered by regular offices, spe- 
cial subscriptions (epidoseis) were enacted to so- 
licit gifts. In Latin a benefactor was called a 
patron (patronus) and a dependent, a client (cli- 
ens; no Greek equivalent, but “the flatterer” and 
“parasite” offer degraded parallels). A civic pa- 
tron could be recognized officially as such by 
popular election (cooptare). 

1. The Principle of Reciprocity 

2. Political Structures and Benefaction 

3, Jewish and New Testament Concepts of 

Benefaction 


1, The Principle of Reciprocity. 

Benefaction was one manifestation of the reci- 
procity that permeated ancient culture. In law 
this appeared as retaliation, in ethics as the re- 
turn of injury to enemics and help to friends, in 
justice as yielding to others their due and in 
friendship as gift exchange, In benefaction so- 
cial elites expressed their superiority, and recipi- 
ents affirmed that standing, perhaps by 
applause, honorary decrees or public office. 
Such gifts were grateitous in that they could not 
be repaid, serving'to emphasize the greatness of 
the giver; yet they came with strings attached, as 


an appropriate response (e.g., gratitude and 
honors) was expected from recipients. Such giv- 
ing is not disinterested but flows from philoamia, 
ambition and public spirit, Thus largesse al- 
lowed benefactors to express their status and 
care for the civic body while accumulating 
*honor and goodwill (ewnoia), thereby increas- 
ing their influence (i.c., authority), Thus gener- 
osity and gratitude provided the means by which 
civic relationships were initiated, solidified, reaf- 
firmed and articulated. 


2. Political Structures and Benefaction, 

Political structures shaped the particular expres- 
sion of this general pattern, yielding variety in 
the characteristics of benefaction, In classical 
*Athens, wealthy people provided liturgies, sac- 
rifices and *banquets to the citizen body and 
*hospitality to visitors. The equal status of citi- 
zens, their freedom of speech and election by 
lot, however, made it difficult for any one person 
to dominate the city by dint of benefactions, In 
the Hellenistic kingdoms, rulers held absolute 
power and could make benefactions that citi- 
zens of a Greek city-state could not (¢.g., tax re- 
lief, amnesties, rights of asylum, jurisdictional 
privileges and immunities). Such beneficent ges- 
tures became formalized into standard mea- 
sures (called phtlanthropa), which sought to elicit 
subjects’ goodwill. Hellenistic kings further 
spread their greatness by funding buildings in 
both subject and free cities, especially in Pan- 
Hellenic sanctuaries. 

Still different dynamics existed between pa- 
tron and client in the Roman republic. More 
formality appears in the co-opting of patrons 
and in the relationship between freed *slaves 
and former masters. Moreover, benefits were 
given to clients, and thus not to formal cquals 
and not to the citizen body, Building a clientele 
expressed one’s greatness and could help in the 
competition for honors. As private control of 
armies and the wealth amassed by conquest al- 
lowed some notables to eclipse their peers, one 
man, Octavian, eventually succeeded in domi- 
nating *Rome, As his burial inscription suggests, 
much of Augustus's clout rested on his position 
as universal patron. To generosity in Rome he 
added foreign benefactions, which helped :to 
build the empire (see Roman Empire), Augustus 
did not eliminate other patrons, but he formed 
the center of patronage networks extending 
across the empire. These included family mem- 
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bers, client kings (¢,g., Herod the Great), friends, 
dynastic families, imperial freedmen, displaced 
Italians, priests of the imperial cult and the 
newly rich. Such networks were vital for govern- 
ing his widespread empire, particularly in view 
of its minimal bureaucracy (see Roman Adminis- 
tration). These networks grew and became inter- 
connected by means of letters of recommen- 
dation, hospitality, protégés and gifts of freedom 
or *citizenship, The cult of Roma and Augustus 
provided a way to express loyalty to Rome and 
gratitude for benefits received (see Civic Cults). 

Though the emperor eclipsed all other bene- 
factors, the wealthy citizens of each city re- 
mained important, opening their own purses or 
using their connections to open Rome's (see Ro- 
man Emperors). In fact, throughout the Roman 
Empire public offices, which included priest- 
hoods, were synonymous with public philan- 
thropy. Benefactors financed civic life, paying 
for entertainments, festivals, public buildings 
(e.g., *temples, *theaters, “baths, *gymnasia, 
stoas, markets) and public-works projects (¢.g., 
city walls, aqueducts, fountains, sewers, roads, 
harbors). They also served as ambassadors. The 
honors elicited by their generosity included stat- 
ues, inscriptions, crowns, favored seating, 
prayers, ritualized greetings and, for the truly 
great, heroization after death. 

Benefactions could take a more personal 
form. Ransoming captives, financing marriages 
and funerals, paying for education and offering 
legal representation were typical. The grain dole 
in Rome and relief elsewhere for famines, fires 
and earthquakes reflect attempts to alleviate hu- 
man suffering. Patrons also sponsored cultural 
life. Poets, artists and philosophers often turned 
to wealthy people (friends or otherwise) to find 
support for their enterprises (cf Lk 1:3; Acts 
1:1). By admitting them into their entourage, pa- 
trons enlivened their dinners, gained advisors 
and received honorific poems. 

The outline of benefaction offered so far is 
idealized. Social pressure was typical in benefac- 
tion and at times was explicit, Some benefactors 
gave only because of compulsion and/or pro- 
vided only the barest minimum; others refused 
to give. Expressions of gratitude, meanwhile, 
sought to elicit future gifts. Morcover, benefac- 
tions did not always win over the crowds, Herod, 
for example, faileé@ to win the Jews’ goodwill— 
*Josephus even claims falsely that Herod built 
nothing for the Jews (Josephus Ant. 19°7.3 §329). 
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Luke 22:24-27 objects to the politics of lionizing 
the powerful as benefactors, perhaps recogniz- 
ing the freedom of the wealthy and powerful to 
inflict indignities on their lessers and disavow- 
ing the status that wealth accrued. The tran- 
sience of public honors appeared clearly when 
despised rulers died: their memory was con- 
demned and their public monuments were 
erased (e.g., Nero and Domitian). This suggests 
that social networks responded to political and 
military power. Patronage, however, offered a 
friendlier face, provided a moral vocabulary and 
supplied legitimacy (cf, the perspective of slave 
owners in | Tim 6:2), Political theorists viewed 
philanthropy as basic to acceptable rule. 


3. Jewish and New Testament Concepts of 
Benefaction. 

Benefactors were part of Jewish life, Josephus 
was hailed as a benefactor and savior (Josephus 
Life 244 §47; 259 §50). Herod used gifts to rally 
popular support. Synagogues also depended on 
benefactors, who received the honorific title syr- 
agogue leader (archisynagdgés). Specifically, how- 
ever, almsgiving differed from Greco-Roman 
benefaction: not only wealthy, socially impor- 
tant people offered alms; individuals received 
alms, not the body politic; almsgiving had a reli- 
gious ideology and motivation. 

Ideas of benefaction are fundamental to the 
assumptions of NT authors. F. W. Danker has 
emphasized these in Luke-Acts, particularly in 
connection with salvation. The widow's mite 
and the secrecy of giving criticize euergetism (Lk 
21:1-4; Mt 6:2-4). The idea that receiving a gift 
entails gratitude and obligation underlies Paul's 
ethical thinking (Rom 1:21; 12:1; 1 Cor 4:7; 6:19- 
20; 2 Cor 8:8-9; Gal 2:21), The role of benefactor 
offers important background to Romans 16;1-2: 
to label Phoebe a deacon not only misrepre- 
sents diakonos but overlooks her leadership as 
patroness (prostatis; cf. 1 Thess 5:12). Benefac- 
tion also indicates how over the early centuries 
the church's care of widows and orphans, the 
burial of the dead and the ransoming of captives 
helped it to win a leading role within its culture, 
while after Constantine the building and fur- 
nishing of churches became another public ex- 
pression of Christian benefaction, The lan- 
guage of eschatological reward, however, sup- 
planted that of public-spiritedness. 

See also CIRCUSES AND GAMES; CITIES, GRECO- 
ROMAN; Civic CuLTs; HONOR AND SHAME; PA- 
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i INTERPRETATION, JEW- 
Interaction with the OT was a regular and per- 
vasive component of the NT writers’ attempts to 
explicate the gospel to the first-century audi- 
ence, By a conservative count, there are roughly 
300 NT passages that explicitly cite a specific OT 
passage and roughly 250 separate OT passages 
that find their way into the pages of the NT. In 
addition, there are in the NT a host of allusions 
to the OT (¢.g., Revelation) not to mention the 
ubiquitous development of various OT themes 
(e.g., temple, kingship, messiah, covenant). 

The mere fact of the presence of the OT in 
the NT is a truism. The issue that generates 
lively discussion, however, is the manner in 
which the NT author@make use of the OT, NT 
authors often call upon the OT in curious and 
unexpected ways in support of an argument or 


to illustrate a particular point. Even a compari- 
son in an English Bible between a NT author's 
use of an OT passage and the OT context in 
which that passage was originally situated 
shows, to say the least, that the NT authors do 
not always seem to reproduce the original sense 
of that passage, So the question arises, Why do 
the NT writers handle the OT the way they do? 
Attempts to answer this question have generated 
a fairly steady stream of scholarly activity in 
modern times, Opinions to account for this phe- 
nomenon are varied, and the discussion will 
continue for the foreseeable future. 

One particular issue that is of central impor- 
tance for understanding the manner in which 
the NT authors used the OT is Jewish biblical 
interpretation during what is commonly re- 
ferred to as the Second Temple period (from the 
return from Babylonian captivity and the build- 
ing of the second temple in 516 B.C, to its de- 
struction in A.D. 70), Throughout this period, 
*Judaism was engaged in an extensive, vibrant, 
even intense, interaction with its Scriptures. The 
centuries leading up to the NT period were any- 
thing but a hermeneutical dark age. Rather, this 
period displays a sophisticated and intricate ap- 
proach to biblical interpretation. By the time the 
NT authors began their literary activity, there al- 
ready preceded several hundred years of signifi- 
cant lmeraction with the OT, evidence of which 
is seen in the wealth of documents that make up 
the literature of the Second Temple period. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that a proper under- 
standing of the NT's use of the OT must include 
an understanding of the Jewish hermeneutical 
background that not only preceded it but also 
was active during the time in which it was being 
written. 

1. Diverse Data; The Variety of Second Tem- 

ple Literature 
2. Broad Contours of Second Temple Biblical 
Interpretation 

8, The Nature of the New Testament’s Use of 
the Old Testament in Its Second Temple 
Context y 


1, Diverse Data: The Variety of Second Temple 
Literature. 

What makes the discussion of Jewish biblical in- 
terpretation so daunting is that it requires one to 
gain a familiarity with, if not mastery of, a broad 
range of literature, We have first of all the OT it- 
self. Regardless of the diversity of opinions on 
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this issue, the OT was written over a consider- 
able period of time, Some of the books were 
written during the Second Temple period, obvi- 
ous examples being Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah and various psalms, with a fair number 
of other books, either in whole or in part, that 
are up for debate. It is important that the OT it- 
self not be ignored in the discussion, since 
within its pages the trajectories for later Jewish 
interpretation are already set. Authors of exilic 
and postexilic biblical books were already en- 
gaged in interaction with previously written ma- 
terial, One need only turn to the Chronicler's 
distinctive, creative handling of the Deuterono- 
mistic History (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings) or 
Daniel's interpretation of Jeremiah’s “seventy 
weeks” (Dan 9:1-27) to see that biblical interpre- 
tation was happening during this period, The 
years following the Babylonian exile were not a 
period of literary inactivity. Rather, from the 
point of view of biblical interpretation, it is when 
such activity got started in earnest, Whatever the 
state of biblical interpretation may have been at 
an earlier point, it began to flourish during and 
after the exile, This interpretive activity is al- 
ready seen in those biblical books that were ci- 
ther written or received their final form during 
this period, This trajectory is carried through to 
the Second Temple period as a whole. 

The centuries that followed the return from 
exile evinced a flurry of literary activity, all of 
which is directly relevant to the question at 
hand. Perhaps the most diverse collection of 
these works are commonly referred to as 
Pseudepigrapha and Apocrypha (see Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha). OT Pseudepigrapha is 
the general term referring to texts written dur- 
ing the Second Temple period that make some 
claim of inspiration and authority but remain 
extracanonical. The Apocrypha are those works 
that have remained outside the traditional Jew- 
ish and Protestant canon but have received ca- 
nonical recognition in other traditions, namely, 
Roman Catholicism and Greek Orthodoxy. La- 
bels are a necessity, but they can also be mis- 
leading. One should not conclude that the 
works conveniently subsumed under these la- 
bels are in any way uniform, any more than are 
those contained under the rubrics Old Testa- 
ment or New Testament Each boasts a variety of 
genres like those*found in the traditional Jewish 
and Protestant canons, for example, *letters, 
wisdom (itself a diverse genre), psalms, histori- 
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cal books, “apocalyptic, and others. What they 
have in common, however, besides their essen- 
tial Second Temple date and questionable ca- 
nonical status is that they all engage the OT on 
some level. Some of these works include exten- 
sive retellings or expansion of portions of the 
OT (e.g., */ubilees and Book of Biblical Antiquities 
[see Pseucio-Philo; Rewritten Bible]), which are 
particularly important for forming a well- 
rounded understanding of carly Jewish inter- 
pretation, since this genre especially is involved 
in sustained interaction with the OT. 

In addition to their inestimable value for 
text-critical and related matters, the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls have also greatly enhanced our picture 
of Second Temple biblical interpretation. These 
scrolls contain not only copies of biblical books 
and a number of strictly sectanian works but also 
commentaries on OT books, perhaps the most 
famous of which is the commentary on chapters 
1 and 2 of Habakkuk (see Habakkuk Commen- 
tary). Although the sectarian nature of this com- 
munity would suggest caution in drawing 
general conclusions from its writings, no one 
disputes the importance of these documents for 
our understanding of Second Temple biblical 
interpretation in general and NT backgrounds 
in particular. The Dead Sea Scrolls have proved 
to be an invaluable and unprecedented source 
oT information for biblical interpretation for 
about a three-hundred-year span beginning in 
the second century B.C, and they have redi- 
rected many currents of scholarly debate. 

Another important body of literature is the 
works of *Philo, who lived around the turn of the 
first century A.D. Philo's writings clearly exhibit 
influences from the philosophical currents of his 
time, and he continues to be studied as an em- 
bodiment of the interface of Greek and Jewish 
cultures, But the importance of Philo’s works ex- 
tend beyond philosophy. Many of his works are 
expositions of the OT, What is of particular inter- 
est for our topic is not only his well-known alle- 
gorical handling of the OT but the fact that some 
of his own particular interpretations are also 
found in other Second Temple texts, some of 
which antedate his own writings. In other words, 
it seems that his understanding of Scripture is at 
times dependent, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon previously existing exegetical ac- 
tivity. The same can be said of *Josephus. In his 
Antiquities of the Jews, Josephus recounts Israel's 
history, but in doing so he often reports inci- 
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dents that are not found in the OT itself but are 
found in other Second Temple sources, He, like 
Philo, seems to be conversant with and even reli- 
ant on interpretive traditions that preceded him. 

Two other bodies of literature should not be 
neglected. The first of these is the translations, 
particularly the *targums and the “Septuagint. 
These translations are not simply important for 
the light they shed on the nature and state of the 
Hebrew text in Second Temple times, As transla- 
tions they are also interpretations; at many 
points they diverge from the Masoretic ‘Text, not 
because they represent a different textual tradi- 
tion but because the translators are attempting to 
clarify some element in the text In fact, the tar- 
gums, especially those in the Palestinian tradi- 
tion (e.g., Targum Pseudo-Jonathan), reproduce 
rather lengthy and seemingly superfluous inter- 
pretive traditions by incorporating them into 
their translations, some of which are found in 
other Second Temple texts, including the NT. 

Finally, mention must be made of *rabbinic 
literature. The scope of this literature is formida- 
ble, and in the past its relevance to NT studies 
has been overstated. Strictly speaking, rabbinic 
literature is post-NT (and therefore not Second 
Temple), so its bearing on the question of Jewish 
biblical interpretation as background for the NT 
would seem minimal. It has been correctly em- 
phasized that great caution and nuance must be 
exercised when suggesting parallels, for example, 
between exegetical techniques in the Talmud 
and in Paul. Stull, it is also an overstatement to 
dismiss the rabbinic material as wholly irrelevant. 
Not only do we find a number of rabbinic inter- 
pretive techniques already anticipated in Paul's 
writings, for example, but in rabbinic literature 
we find specific interpretations that are also 
found, in whole or in part, in earlier literature, 
including the NT. This phenomenon stands to 
reason, since, although written after the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple, rabbinic literature did 
not anse out of a vacuum. Its antecedents are 
well at home in Second Temple Jewish literature, 
and hence the relevance of rabbinic literature 
should not be dismissed out of hand. 


2. Broad Contours of Second Temple Biblical 
Interpretation. 

The variety of Second Temple literature, only 
outlined above, is s&fficient to demonstrate that 
conclusions concerning the nature of Second 
Temple biblical interpretation cannot be drawn 


hastily. There are mountains of material, any of 
which is worthy of a lifetime of study. It goes 
without saying, then, that the full scope of Sec- 
ond ‘Temple literature cannot even be ade- 
quately outlined, let alone explored, in this 
context. But it is within our means, even here, to 
get a general feel for how interpreters during 
this time handled Scripture. The temptation to 
catalog the manifold interpretive methods ex- 
hibited in the literature will be avoided. Not only 
are these methods too diverse to lend them- 
selves to such an approach, but their categoriza- 
tion might yield the false conclusion that the 
phenomenon of Second Temple biblical inter- 
pretation is thus understood. Rather, Second 
Temple interpretive activity will be distilled into 
two broad categories, These categories ap- 
proach the subject from two very different an- 
gles and thus give us a broader perspective from 
which to view the nature of Jewish biblical inter- 
pretation as a whole. Moreover, both categories 
are clearly present in the NT, and although the 
first has received its share of attention, the sec- 
ond does not always receive the prominence it 
deserves. The two categories are (1) conscious, 
deliberate interaction with the biblical material 
and (2) incorporation of previously existing in- 
terpretations. These are broad categories, espe- 
cially the first, but they are sound points of 
departure for subsequent discussion. 

2.1. Deliberate Exegesis of Old Testament Pas- 
sages. It goes without saying that biblical inter- 
preters during the Second Temple period looked 
upon Scripture with high reverence as a divine 
gift and therefore authoritative, This reverence 
for Scripture is reflected in their own writings. In 
fact, interaction with the Bible defines the es- 
sence of these works, They exist and have been 
perpetuated because of their close affinity with 
Scripture. This affinity may be seen, in the case 
of many, in their mimicry of biblical style or 
claim to authorship by some biblical figure. 

The motives for which Scripture is adduced 
in thesg works is manifold. Some of the works of 
this period call upon scriptural passages and 
broad themes for particularly apologetic pur- 
poses, to defend, for example, a specific view of 
the cultic calendar ( Jubilees). Similarly, others at- 
tempt to reconcile Scripture with prevailing 
views of their age (political, philosophical) and 
hence are engaged in a defense of the faith in 
general (*Wisdom of Solomon, Philo, Josephus). 
The *Qumran material is especially known for 
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exhibiting an apologetic tendency. The Ha- 
bakkuk commentary, for example, is a defense 
of the Qumran community and its leader on the 
basis of a creative handling of the prophetic 
book. 

The motives for the interpreters’ engage- 
ment of Scripture are diverse, and so are the 
methods they employed to do so. For some, their 
purpose was served by alluding generally to a 
biblical story or theme. At the other extreme, we 
find a precise, word-by-word, line-by-line exege- 
sis of a passage that al times even scems to be 
cognizant of varying textual traditions and to ex- 
ploit this phenomenon with ample dexterity 
(Qumran’s *pesher style), On the one hand, the 
methods these writers employed and their rea- 
sons for doing so are worthy of systematic treat- 
ment, particularly since some of these motives 
and methods are found in the NT (e.g, Paul's 
apologetic use of the Abraham story to defend 
the primacy of faith over works in Rom 4; the 
author of Hebrews’ pesher-like handling of Ps 
95 in Heb 3:7—4:13), Yet a systematic and even 
exhaustive categorization (if such a thing is even 
possible) may not get at the heart of the manner 
in which the interpreters handled Scripture. 

Despite the great variety of motives and 
methods evinced in this vast body of material, 
one principle seems to underlie the practical re- 
sults of the interpretive activity of this period. 
These interpreters shared a general attitude: 
biblical interpretation meant bringing the Scrip- 
tures to bear on their present circumstances. 
Whether these circumstances included *perse- 
cution, self-definition amid the influence of 
*Hellenism, support for separatist or *revolu- 
tionary agendas or some other setting, these in- 
terpreters all sought to sce themselves and their 
audience in light of Scripture. They were no 
mere academics, playing with Scripture for the 
sake of it, They were engaged in their work for 
particular purposes that had serious religious 
significance for them and for those to whom 
they were writing, 

To put it another way, what constituted 
proper interpretation for these ancient inter- 
preters was not determined by the same set of 
criteria that dominates the modern hermeneuti- 
cal landscape. To interpret the Bible properly 
was not merely a matter of objectively getting at 
the meaning the*biblical text may have had in 
some bygone era, such as that of the original au- 
thor, without imposing one's own subjective 
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views into the text. Rather, any interpretation 
worthy of the name occurred only when that 
past message was called upon to define present 
circumstances. The goal, in other words, was to 
understand themselves in light of Scripture, and 
conversely to understand Scripture in such a 
way to bring meaning to their situation, The par- 
ticular methods an interpreter may have called 
upon to serve this purpose are, in this respect, 
not the point. The methods are varied, but what 
they all have in common is that they are subser- 
vient to the general goal the interpreter wishes 
to attain, which is to have Scripture speak to his 
or her situation. This is what binds together, for 
example, the highly exegetical Habakkuk 
pesher from Qumran and Ben Sira's roll call of 
famous biblical figures (Sir 44—50). It is perhaps 
a great irony that the reverence for Scripture 
that drove these interpreters to look to the text 
for a sense of self-definition also often led them 
to handle the text in ways that at times have lit- 
tle, if anything, to do with the original meaning 
of that text. But such is the nature of early Jew- 
ish interpretation, The irony is something to be 
observed and respected, although by modern 
standards it is something that may be difficult to 
understand or justify. 

2.2. Incorporation of Previously Existing Inter- 
pretations, There is a further irony to be ob- 
served. If we wish to understand the nature of 
biblical interpretation during the Second Tem- 
ple period, we must look beyond the way in 
which these interpreters handled Scripture. An- 
other factor, more subtle hut no less important, 
adds an important dimension to the discussion. 
The nature of Jewish biblical interpretation is 
seen not only in how individual interpreters 
consciously engaged the Bible but in how they 
did not. In the course of their expositions of 
Scripture, we see embedded a number of expan- 
sions or embellishments of biblical material, un- 
expected twists and turns that seem to have little 
justification in the biblical material itself. The 
existence of these phenomena is interesting in 
and of itself, but with respect to the nature of 
early Jewish biblical interpretation, their real 
importance lies in the fact that the same or simi- 
lar interpretive anomalies appear in a variety of 
works, On the whole, it is virtually impossible to 
locate the point of origin for these traditions, 
but the fact remains that they are found in 
works of differing.agendas and purposes and 
that, in some cases, span a considerable period 
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of time. How is it that such a thing occurs? How 
is it that ancient interpreters—who lived in dif 
ferent places and at different times and wrote to 
different audiences for different reasons—could 
reproduce similar, apparently quirky notions 
about a particular OT passage? 

It is best to illustrate this phenomenon with a 
brief example or two. According to Exodus 
12;35-36, the Israelites upon leaving Egypt are 
said to “plunder” (Asal) the Egyptians. There 
are a number of early interpreters, however, 
who put a diflerent spin on this incident, one of 
them being the author of the apocryphal book 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The Israelites did not 
actually plunder the Egyptians. Rather, “She re- 
warded holy ones for their labors” (Wis 10:17). 
This interpreter understands the plunder to be a 
reward (misthon), a just recompense for the la- 
bors (kophon) the Israelites endured for their 
years of slavery. They left Egypt with no mere 
plunder, such as brigands might take, but pay- 
ment for services rendered. It is likely that the 
inspiration for this interpretation was apolo- 
getic: it was an attempt to justify Israel's seem- 
ingly less than sanctified behavior, particularly 
in the face of anti-Semitic polemics during the 
Second Temple period. Exodus 12:35-36 was 
handled in such a way as to relieve the tension 
between the world of the text and the world of 
the Jews the writer was addressing. Thus the 
writer's audience would maintain their connec- 
tion with the past by making it speak meaning- 
fully to their present. 

But more to the point is the fact that this 
same interpretation of Exodus 12:35-36 is also 
found in a number of other works of the period: 
Jubilees 48:18; Philo (Vit, Mos, 1.141); Ezekiel the 
Tragedian’'s Exagoge 162-66, The earliest of these 
is likely Judaivey (early second century B.C,), al- 
though Fxagoge is roughly contemporancous, 
This raises the question of dependence. It is far 
too simplistic to argue that later authors, such as 
the author of Wisdom, are getting this interpre- 
tation directly and consciously from earlier 
sources, as if the author of Wisdom had in front 
of him a copy of /ubilees and thought to incorpo- 
rate the earlier interpretation into his own, It is 
far more likely that all the sources mentioned 
above had already accepted a more or less com- 
mon understanding of Exodus 12:35-36 and 
were reproducing it i-their own works without 
needing to rely on any one specific previous 
work. 


A second example will help to reinforce the 
point. In Wisdom 10:21, the author is comment- 
ing on the Song at the Sea (Ex 15), and he men- 
tions a curious fact, that the “tongues of infants” 
were made “clear” (tranas) in order to be able to 
join in the singing. The specific reasons that 
gave rise to this comment will not detain us 
here, What is important to note is not only that 
this particular author has infants joining in the 
singing after the crossing of the Red Sea, but a 
number of other sources do as well (Ex. Rad, 
1.12 and 23.8; Tg. Ps.-J. to Exodus 15:2; 4 Sofa 
llb; Pirge R. El. 42; Pesig. Rab Kah. 17.6; b. Sota 
50b; Tg. Ezek. 16). One is immediately impressed 
by how far-reaching this tradition is, spanning 
the first several hundred years of the first mil- 
lennium A.D. It is highly unlikely that even the 
earliest rabbinic examples of this tradition were 
in any way directly dependent on the Wisdom of 
Solomon. For one thing, the rabbinic examples 
are more extended comments on infants sing- 
ing at the sea whereas Wisdom has but a passing 
allusion to this tradition. It is hard to imagine 
that Wisdom's brief, almost matter-of-fact refer- 
ence to infants singing at the sea would have 
been the point of origin for the rich tradition of 
the rabbis. And it goes without saying that Wis- 
dom 10;21, written before the middle of the first 
century A.D., would not have had access to rab- 
binic literature several hundred years before it 
was written. It is more likely that the brief allu- 
sion to infants in Wisdom 10:21 and the ex- 
tended rabbinic examples are evidence of an 
interpretive tradition that preceded both of 
them. Moreover, Wisdom's terse reference to 
the tradition suggests that by his time this tradi- 
tion of singing infants had already become 
widely known, 

It should be stressed that these are only two 
examples of this phenomenon, The literature of 
the Second Temple period can offer countless 
others, The point to be made is that biblical in- 
terpretation was an active exercise in the centu- 
ries following the return from Babylon. 
Furthermore, it is not only the case that many of 
the writings of this period exhibited similar mo- 
tives and methods in their engagement of Scrip- 
ture but also that specific interpretations 
themselves have been reproduced in a variety of 
interpretive works, many of which have little 
else in common with each other. By the time the 
NT was written, there already preceded an ex- 
tensive network of detailed and widespread in- 
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terpretive activity that centered around the 
Hebrew Scriptures. This Jewish background 
must come firmly to the foreground when inves- 
tigating the nature of the NT's use of the OT. 


3. The Nature of the New Testament’s Use of 
the Old Testament in Its Second Temple 
Context, 

The foregoing discussion helps provide the 
broad contours within which to investigate the 
uses of the OT by the NT authors, The manner 
in which the NT authors handled the OT is 
firmly at home in the hermeneutical world of 
Second Temple literature. 

Like other literature of the Second Temple 
period, the NT is actively engaged in interpret- 
ing the OT, To isolate an example or two would 
almost serve to dampen one’s impression of 
how pervasive this phenomenon is. There are, 
as mentioned above, hundreds of OT passages 
that are either explicitly cited or alluded to, The 
methods employed by the NT writers are by no 
means uniform. We have, for example, the com- 
mentary on Psalm 95 in Hebrews 3:7—4:13 that 
approaches in style the line-by-line pesher 
found in some of the Qumran material. Paul's 
use of the OT promise to Abraham and his curi- 
ous understanding of “seed” to refer to one spe- 
cific offspring in Galatians 3;15-29 is remin- 
iscent of interpretive techniques found in a vari- 
ety of works. In fact, at least one rabbinic text 
handles “seed” in a similar way (6. Sanh, 59b), 
Other examples exist where a NT author seems 
to change or augment an OT passage in order 
to appropriate that text more fully. We have, for 
example, Romans 11:26, which speaks of the de- 
liverer to come from Zion rather than to (or on 
behalf of ) Zion, as Isaiah 59:20 has it. Even al- 
lowing for the fact that the precise state of the 
Hebrew and Greek OT texts were not settled 
and that the NT itself witnesses to this variety, 
there are numerous examples in the NT where 
an author's citation of the OT differs from the 
OT not for text-critical reasons but for theologi- 
cal reasons. Also, Paul's use of Isaiah 59:20 in 
Romans 11:26 appears not to be his own cre- 
ative handling of the OT but seems to reflect a 
Jewish messianic understanding of Isaiah 59:20, 
evidence of which is found in the Talmud. 

A parade example of the manner in which the 
NT uses the OT is feund in Matthew's use of Ho- 
sea 11:1 (Mt 2:15), It is clear, despite occasional 
attempts to argue the contrary, that Matthew was 
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not interested in reproducing the meaning that 
Hosea 11:1 might have had for the prophet or 
his audience. It is not the case that Matthew read 
Hosea and arrived at the objective conclusion 
that this passage is speaking of Christ. Rather, 
like other interpreters of his era, Matthew began 
with the assumption that Scripture speaks to his 
situation, In other words, he understood Christ to 
be the proper goal of interpretation. With this 
proper goal in mind, he set out to interpret the 
OT in such a way as to bring this goal to the fore- 
front. In doing so, Matthew is reflecting what we 
see throughout the NT as a whole. Although the 
exegetical methods that are employed by individ- 
ual NT writers might differ, their motive for inter- 
pretation is essentially one, to interpret the OT in 
light of the coming of Christ. The methods of in- 
terpretation are subservient to the goal. The NT 
writers’ experience of the risen Christ drove 
them back to the pages of the OT and caused 
them to understand its message afresh: the OT 
speaks of Christ, and proper, responsible, biblical 
interpretation will draw this out. 

In addition to how the NT authors handled 
the OT directly, we have also the second phe- 
nomenon addressed above. A good deal of what 
the NT authors say about the OT reflects not 
their own conscious deliberations but the delib- 
erations of others. In the pages of the NT are 
found a number of interpretive traditions that 
did not originate with the NT authors them- 
selves but with interpreters who preceded them, 
a factor that indicates that the NT authors 
shared with these interpreters at some level a 
similar understanding of that particular portion 
of the OT, Some examples of this phenomenon 
include | Corinthians 10:4, where Paul's matter- 
of-fact reference to “the rock that followed 
them” seems dependent on a tradition of a 
“moveable well” (Bib. Ant. 10:7; 11:15; 20:8; ¢. 
Sukk, 3.11; Tg. Ong. to Num 21;16-20). In addi- 
tion, Paul (Gal 3:19), Luke (Acts 7:53) and appar- 
ently the author of Hebrews (Heb 2:2) seem to 
assign *angelic activity to the mediation of the 
law given to *Moses, Although this is not found 
in the OT, it is a tradition décumented as far 
back as Jubilees 1:27—2:1 and Philo (Som. 1.141- 
43). A third example, 2 Timothy 3:8, explicitly re- 
fers to Jannes and Jambres, the magicians who 
opposed Moses in Egypt. These characters are 
not mentioned in the OT but are mentioned fre- 
quently in a variety o£Lancient sources as early as 
the *Damascus Document 5:17-19, In 2 Peter 2:5 
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Noah is called a “preacher of righteousness,” a 
description found only outside of the OT (e.g., 
Josephus Anz, 1.3.1-2 §§73-75; Std, Or. 1.125-31, 
149-51), In Jude 9 we find the extrabiblical wadi- 
tion of the archangel Michael's dispute with the 
devil over Moses’ body (As. Mos,), and Jude 14- 
15 cites a portion of a prophecy supposedly ut- 
tered by Enoch (1 Enoch 1:9). Stephen in Acts 
7:22 makes a point of mentioning Moses’ educa- 
tion in Egypt, which is not in the OT but is a fa- 
vorite topic especially in Hellenistic sources 
(e.g., Philo Vit. Mos. 1.21-24). 

Again, these are not isolated examples, and 
mentioning in passing just a few runs the dan- 
ger of deflecting the full force of the presence of 
these traditions in the NT. Many complex issues 
surround this topic, but the evidence presents a 
fairly consistent picture, The NT’s use of the OT 
is a phenomenon that cannot be treated in iso- 
lation from the hermeneutical milieu of Second 
Temple biblical interpretation, Despite the un- 
deniably distinctive elements of the NT’s use of 
the OT (e.g., the decidedly christological focus; 
lack of protracted, systematic commentary such 
as we find at Qumran; virtual absence of alle- 
gory [but see Gal 4;21-31?]), those differences 
can only be properly understood from the van- 
tage point of the similarities that the NT and 
Second Temple literature share at their core: the 
Hebrew Scriptures, because they are from God, 
are meant to speak to them. Exegetical methods, 
therefore, were not objective tools, as modern 
Westerners sometimes think of them, but a 
means of realizing a grander purpose, Jewish 
biblical interpretation during the Second Tem- 
ple period constitutes the interpretive milieu for 
a proper understanding of the ways in which the 
OT appear in the NT. A strong familiarity with 
the literature of the time is a vital component to 
advancing significant discussion on the topic. 

See also HABAKKUK COMMENTARY (1 QPHAB); 
HEBREW BIBLE; INTERTEXTUALITY, BIBLICAL; PE- 
SHARIM; RABBINIC LITERATURE: MIDRASHIM; 
RABBINIC LITERATURE: ‘TALMUD; RABBINIC LIT- 
ERATURE: TARGUMIM; REWRITTEN BIBLE IN 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUMRAN. 
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BIBLIOMANCY 
In the Hellenistic and Roman periods one can 
observe in various religious milieus the phe- 
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nomenon that books that have gained canonical 
status and are regarded as divinely inspired are 
used as lot oracles. The Greeks do so with 
Homer, the Romans with Virgil, and Jews and 
Christians with the Bible. The procedure is of- 
ten simple: The holy book is opened at random, 
and the first passage that strikes the eye is re- 
garded as the message of God or the gods to the 
petitioner, 

1, Jewish and Christian Examples 

2, Pagan Practices and Influence 


1, Jewish and Christian Examples. 

The earliest Jewish instances are the passages 
in 1 Maccabees 3:48 and 2 Maccabees 8:23, 
where before a decisive battle between the Jew- 
ish and the *Seleucid armies the Jews unroll 
the Torah scroll at random in the hope that the 
first line their eyes hit upon will instruct them 
about what God has in store for them or ex- 
pects them to do. In *rabbinic literature this 
random way of consulting the oracular Scrip- 
tures usually takes the form of cledonomancy 
(i.e., the art of prognostication by means of au- 
ditive omens): biblical verses rehearsed by 
schoolchildren and inquired after or over- 
heard by rabbis tip the balance in all kinds of 
decision-making processes (c.g., 6. Hag. 15a-b; 
b. Hui. 95b). The underlying idea is that Holy 
Scripture, being the depository of God's own 
wisdom, contains all available knowledge, not 
only of the past but also of the present and the 
future, and that God himself guides the process 
of consultation. 

Many instances of this practice are known 
from early Christian literature, (he most famous 
of them being the conversion of Augustine to an 
ascetic lifestyle in the tolle lege scene in Milan 
(Conf. 8.12, 28-29); By random opening the epis- 
tle to the Romans, his eyes hit upon Romans 
13:13-14, and this changes his life for good. 
Sulpicius Severus tells in his Vita Martini (9.5-7) 
that the people want Martin to become the 
bishop of Tours, but another bishop called De- 
fensor is against it. When Martin is on his way to 
the church, the reader, whose duty it was to read 
the Scriptures that day, fails to appear. Then one 
of the bystanders lays hold of the Psalter and 
seizes upon the first verse that presents itself to 
him and that saye “thou mightest destroy the en- 
emy and the avenger [defensor].” It was believed 
that this psalm was chosen by divine ordination, 
so that Defensor would be confounded, 
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Churchly authorities, however, in the decrees of 
their councils and synods, often condemned 
bibliomantic practices as pagan. 


2, Pagan Practices and Influence. 

We see this practice flourishing in pagan circles 
where the poetry of “the divine Homer” was 
held in as high esteem as the Bible among Jews 
and Christians and was used for oracular pur- 
poses. Dio Cassius (Hist, 79.8.6 and 40.3) says 
that in Syrian Apamea there was an oracular site 
of Zeus Belos that delivered its oracles in the 
form of verses from Homer, and Pseudo- 
Plutarch (On Homer 2.218.4) remarks that several 
people use Homer's poems for mantic purposes 
“as if they are the oracles of a god." From the 
same period (third century A.D.) we also have a 
papyrus with a so-called Homeromanteion, con- 
sisting of a list of 148 oracular answers in the 
form of 216 Homeric verses in an apparently 
random order but preceded by three numbers 
(running from 1-l-l to 66-6). The petitioner 
who consulted the oracle had to roll three dice, 
and the resulting numbers referred to the Hom- 
eric line on the papyrus at the start of which 
these three numbers were found, That line con- 
tained the answer to the question of the peti- 
tioner. Probably the oraclemonger was sup- 
posed to provide some exegesis if necessary. In 
Latin-speaking circles the prestige of Virgil 
quickly rose to the same height as that of 
Homer, and the Historia Augusta provides us 
with many examples of emperors consulting the 
sortes Vergilianae in order to be informed about 
their future (see Roman Emperors). 

We can observe the same phenomenon in 
specially prepared copies of the Bible, in partic- 
ular the Gospels, that Christians consulted to 
learn their fortunes. In one of the most famous 
biblical manuscripts, the Codex Bezae (fifth cen- 
tury A.D.), a later hand added at the foot of the 
pages containing the first ten chapters of the 
Gospel of Mark a list of sixty-nine short sen- 
tences, all of them preceded by the word 
prosherméneia, which are responses to oracular 
questions. 

It is hard to say whether the Jewish practice 
of bibliomancy has been influenced by the 
Greek one—both may have arisen indepen- 
dently—but it seems quite sure that Christian 
bibliomancy came into being under the influ- 
ence of both Jewish and Greco-Roman practice, 

The thesis that bibliomancy was also prac- 
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ticed by Jesus in view of his handling the Isaiah 
text in Luke 4:17 is weak, since it seems far more 
probable that Jesus followed some kind of lec- 
tionary system. 

See also LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE; MAGI 
CAL PAPYRI. 
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BIOGRAPHY, ANCIENT 

Ancient biography is an important subject for 
the study of the NT background because of its 
relationship to the *genre of the Gospels. De- 
bate about whether the Gospels are biographics 
or not has gone in a full circle over the last cen- 
tury of critical scholarship. Modern literary the- 
ory is clear that genre is a key convention 
guiding both the composition and the interpre- 
tation of all communication, including written 
texts. Genre forms a kind of contract or agree- 
ment, often unspoken or unwritten, or even un- 
conscious, between an author and a reader, by 
which the author writes according to a set of ex- 
pectations and conventions and the reader 
agrees to read or to interpret the work using the 
same conventions. 

Ancient literary critics were also interested in 
genre, with the later *grammarians attempting 
to describe and qlassify the main features of key 
genres such as. tragedy and *history. However, 
these were never rigid rules, and it is.best to look 
at examples of each genre. This is particularly 
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important in the case of ancient biography. The 
word biographia itself does not occur until the 
ninth century A.D. with works prior to that 
called simply “lives” (bioi or vitae), Ancient writ- 
ers sometimes tried to distinguish dioi from 
other genres, such as history, as in Plutarch’s in- 
troduction to his Alexander 1.1-3. However, this 
probably only reflects the fact that he cannot in- 
clude all the historical material available in his 
shorter life of *Alexander. In fact, as Pelling’s 
analysis of Plutarch has shown, some ancient bi- 
ographies are quite historical, while others in- 
clude features of “philosophy, *rhetoric, 
*romance, religious or political works. There- 
fore, we must study the works themselves for a 
full picture. 

1, The Development of Ancient Biography 

2, Classification 

3. Generic Features 

4. The Gospels and Ancient Biography 

5, Conclusion 


1, The Development of Ancient Biography. 

1.1. Jewish Biography. Auhough there is bio- 
graphical material in the OT about people like 
Moses, David and Elijah, it is significant that the 
ancient Jews never wrote any biographies, even 
within the later *rabbinical tradition, probably 
because the central focus was always on the law 
and its interpretation and traditions rather than 
on any one person (see Alexander, 40-41). Mo- 
migliano (35-36) points out that the nearest ex- 
amples are autobiographical books like 
Nehemiah written in the service of the Persian 
king (see Jewish History; Persian Period), 

1.2, Greek Biography. The origins of Greek bi- 
ography also lie in the Persian period with the 
travel writings of Skylax of Caryanda (c, 480 B.C.) 
and Ion of Chios (c. 440). The first surviving 
works to concentrate on a person's life are enco- 
mia, laudatory speeches, such as Isocrates’ Evag- 
oras and Xenophon's Agesilaus (370-360 3B.C,), 
The other key factor came from the philosophi- 
cal schools of the fourth century with works 
about Socrates and other philosophers. The 
third century was dominate@ by the house of 
Macedon, so Hellenistic accounts of Philip and 
Alexander the Great were composed. Mean- 
while vast amounts of material were amassed for. 
the libraries (see Alexandrian Library) at *Alex- 
andria, leading to the production of books like 
Satyrus's Lives of the Tragedians, of which only 
parts of his Euripides survive, When Philo later 
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writes his Life of Moses (c. A.D. 25-50), it is con- 
sciously modeled on this Greek biographical tra- 
dition. 

1.3, Roman Biography. Concern for the ances- 
tors and for precedent led the Romans naturally 
toward biography. In the middle of the first cen- 
tury B.C., Varro and Cornelius Nepos wrote ac- 
counts of famous leaders and generals, 
philosophers and writers, while political leaders 
like Caesar and *Ciccro published their mem- 
oirs. The first century A.D. provided opportuni- 
ties for propagandistic accounts of early 
emperors like Augustus (see Roman Emperors), 
as well as of political opponents like Cato the 
Younger, The period around A.D. 100 saw a flow- 
ering of biography with *Tacitus's Life of Agn- 
cola, his father-in-law and governor of Britain 
from A.D. 77 to 84, Plutarch's Parallel Lives, com- 
paring famous Greeks with Romans, and *Sue- 
tonius's Lives of the Caesars, full of scandal and 
gossip, The second-century philosophical sati- 
rist Lucian composed lively accounts of various 
people. The third century saw Diogenes Laer- 
tius's compendium of Lives of the Philosophers, 
while Philostratus described the travels, teach- 
ing and miracles of Apollonius of Tyana. Biogra- 
phy then became an important tool in pagan- 
Christian debates around 300 with Tamblichus's 
Pythagoras, Porphyry’s Plotinus and Eusebius’s 
Origen, Political, philosophical and religious bi- 
ogtaphy continued beyond the Roman Empire 
and into the carly Middle Ages with lives of em- 
perors, kings and saints. 


2. Classification, 

Attempts to classify this wide range of ancient bi- 
ographies with their different subjects and ap- 
proaches have produced much debate among 
classical scholars. F. Leo's great analysis of 
Greco-Roman biography attempted to distin- 
guish two main groups: the Plutarchian, ar- 
ranged chronologically for generals and 
politicians, and the Suetonian, more systemati- 
cally ordered for literary men. Although Leo ar- 
gued that the former came from the early 
philosophical schools and the latter from Alex- 
andria, more recent work, particularly by A. Mo- 
migliano and J. Geiger, has shown that this 
distinction cannot be sustained, C, H, Talbert 
(1977, 93-98) prqposed a fivefold classification of 
ancient biographies according to their social 
functions; however, most ancient lives had sev- 
eral purposes and cut across Talbert’s categories, 
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Instead, it is better to view ancient biography as 
a highly flexible genre, adapting to various cul- 
tures and growing through the centuries. It 
seems to occur naturally among those following 
or interested in particular people, such as lead- 
¢rs, teachers or writers, and it often functions 
within a context of didactic or philosophical de- 
bate and conflict. 


3. Generic Features. 

Instead of such categorization, an alternative 
approach is to compare different works from 
different authors to illustrate the nature of the 
genre. R. A, Burridge has analyzed a diverse 
group of ancient biographies of all types rang- 
ing from the fourth century B.C. to the third cen- 
tury A.D, Despite such lives comprising a flexible 
genre, there is recognizable family resemblance 
in both form and content. 

From the formal or structural perspective, bi- 
ogmphies are written in continuous prose nar- 
rative, between ten thousand and _ twenty 
thousand words—the amount on a typical scroll 
of about thirty to thirty-five feet in length. Un- 
like modern biographies, Greco-Roman lives do 
not cover a person's whole life in chronological 
sequence, and they have no psychological anal- 
ysis of the subject’s character, As regards con- 
tent, they may begin with a brief mention of the 
hero's ancestry, family or city, his birth and an 
occasional anecdote about his upbringing; usu- 
ally the narrative moves rapidly on to his public 
debut later in life. Accounts of generals, politi- 
cians or statesmen are more chronologically or- 
dered, recounting their great deeds and virtues, 
while lives of philosophers, writers or thinkers 
tend to be more anecdotal, arranged topically 
around collections of material to display their 
ideas and teachings. While the author may claim 
to provide information about his subject (and we 
note that no ancient lives are written by 
women), often his underlying aims may include 
apologetic (to defend the subject's memory 
against others’ attacks), polemic (to attack his ri- 
vals) or didactic (to teach his followers about 
him). Many ancient biographies cover the sub- 
ject's death in great detail, since here he reveals 
his true character, gives his definitive teaching 
or does his greatest deed. 

Finally, detailed analysis of the verbal struc- 
ture of ancient biographies reveals another ge- 
neric feature. While most narratives have a wide 
variety of subjects, it is a peculiar characteristic 
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of biography that the attention stays focused on 
one particular person. Burridge’s analysis has 
demonstrated that it is quite common in ancient 
biography for a quarter or a third of the verbs to 
be dominated by the subject, while another 15 
percent to 30 percent of the verbs can occur in 
sayings, speeches or quotations from the person 
(Burridge, 261-74). 


4, The Gospels and Ancient Biography. 

4.1. History of the Debate, Traditionally the 
Gospels were viewed as biographies of Jesus. 
Over the course of the nineteenth century, biog- 
raphies began to explain the character of great 
persons by considering their upbringing, forma- 
tive years, schooling, psychological development 
and so on. During the 1920s, form critics re- 
jected the notion that the Gospels were biogra- 
phies: they have no interest in Jesus’ personality 
or appearance, nor do they tell us anything 
about the rest of his life, other than his brief 
public ministry and an extended concentration 
on his death. Instead, the Gospels were seen as 
popular folk literature, collections of stories 
handed down orally over time, and as such they 
were unique (see Bultmann, 371-74). However, 
the rise of redaction criticism and the develop- 
ment of new literary approaches viewed the writ- 
ers of the Gospels as both theologians and 
conscious literary artists. This reopened the 
question of the genre of the Gospels and their 
place within the context of first-century litera- 
ture, with scholars like Talbert and Aunce begin- 
ning to treat the Gospels as biographies (see DJG, 
Gospel [Genre]). 

4.2, The Biographical Features of the Gospels, 
Like other ancient biographies, the Gospels are 
continuous prose narratives of the length of a 
single scroll, composed of stories, anecdotes, 
sayings and speeches, Their concentration on 
Jesus’ public ministry, from his baptism to death, 
and on his teaching and great deeds is not very 
different from the content of other ancient biog- 
raphies. Similarly, the amount of space given to 
the last week of Jesus’ life, his death and the res- 
urrection reflects the space given to the subject's 
death and subsequent events in works by Plu- 
tarch, Tacitus, Nepos and Philostratus. Verbal 
analysis demonstrates that Jesus is the subject of 
a quarter of the vegbs in Mark's Gospel, with a 
further fifth spoken by him in his teaching and 
parables, About half of the verbs in the other 
Gospels either have Jesus as the subject or are 


on his lips; Jesus’ deeds and words are of vital 
importance for the Evangelists as they paint 
their different portraits of Jesus. Therefore 
marked similarities of form and content can be 
demonstrated between the Gospels and ancient 
biographies. 


5, Conclusion, 

Consideration of ancient biography can contrib- 
ute much to New Testament study, Although the 
genre is diverse and flexible, it still has a clear 
family resemblance, which the Gospels also 
share. The Evangelists’ move from the Jewish 
concentration upon the law and traditions, seen 
in rabbinical anecdotes, to describing the life, 
death and resurrection of one particular person 
in the form of a Greco-Roman biography is a 
crucial christological claim, Therefore we must 
study the Gospels with the same biographical 
concentration upon their subject to see the par- 
ticular way each author portrays his understand- 
ing of Jesus. Furthermore, additional study of 
ancient biography will help illuminate the social 
functions of the Gospels within their first-cen- 
tury context in the early Christian communities, 

See also GENRES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; SUE- 
TONIUS; TACITUS, 
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BIRTH OF THE CHOSEN ONE 
(4Q534) 
The Birth of the Chosen One is one of the names 
that has been given to the Aramaic document 
designated 40534 found in Cave 4 at *Qumran. 
The fragmentary nature of this document, along 
with its interesting and unusual content, has 
sparked much debate among scholars of the NT 
and Jewish *messianism. The text contains a 
reference to bhyr th’, “chosen of God,” which 
has caused many scholars to associate the text 
with the NT reference to Jesus in John 1:34, “I 
myself have seen it and have borne witness that 
this is God's Chosen One.” However, many 
scholars now prefer to see this text as part of the 
parabiblical literature of Qumran that uses the 
Bible as its starting point and elaborates on a 
passage, expanding the text with other tradi- 
tions, Rather than being viewed as a description 
of the birth of a messianic figure, this text can be 
seen as an embellished account of the birth of 
one of Isracl's heroes of old. 

1, Description and Content 

2. Relationship to the New Testament 


1. Description and Content. 

There have been several treatments of this 
problematic text. J. Starcky (1964) was the first to 
publish its contents, and since then others have 
added to his insights and contested his conclu- 
sions. Starcky noticed the connection with John 
1:34 and quickly labeled the text messianic. By 
contrast, J. A, Fitzmyer, despite the charged 
phrase, did not see the same messianic over- 
tones that Starcky detected and contested this 
identification. Fitzmyer instead interpreted the 
Birth of the Chosen One as a reference to Noah 
and the miraculous nature of his birth. He pro- 
posed that the text is a further example of the 
fascination associated with the birth of Noah in 
intertestamental litergture. He submits examples 
throughout Qumran literature to demonstrate 
this awe Noah inspired (J Enoch 106—108; Jub. 
4—10; Genesis Aprocryphon; Josephus Ant.). He 
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also points to the document's shared vocabulary 
with J Enoch 106—108 (i.¢,, “secrets,” “books,” 
“sin,” “destruction” and “waters"), implying that 
this similarity may point to shared content or 
ideas. However, he does admit that nowhere in 
biblical literature or otherwise is Noah referred 
to as the elect of God. 

The text is fragmentary, which makes a clear 
translation impossible. F. Garcia Martinez’s 
translation for the most part agrees with that of 
Fitzmyer and Starcky. The text consists of two 
columns, each between eighteen and nineteen 
lines in length. The second column contains 
many lacunae and is the more broken of the two 
columns. 

Fitzmyer sees an unusual reference to “bar- 
ley and lentils” in the description of the new- 
born child (4Q534 1:2). He suggests that this 
may refer to moles or birthmarks that would 
mark the child as unique. Column | continues 
to describe the childhood of the “youth” who 
“does not know any(thing until] the time when 
he shall become skilled in the three books” 
(4Q534 1:4, 5), The three books mentioned in 
line 5 do not likely refer to the three books of 
the OT, the Torah, Neviim and Ketubim (Starcky, 
Fitzmyer). Since the literature often referred to 
in intertestmental material is sectarian and 
*apacalyplic, the three books referred to in the 
Birth of the Chosen One are probably also sectar- 
ian and apocalyptic. According to the text, the 
youth's training in these three books will lead 
him to wisdom, counsel and prudence. 

The phrase bhyr WU’ (“the Chosen One of 
God") is at the center of much of the debate 
over the messianic nature of this document. In 
the Hebrew Bible the term /hiri, “my chosen 
one,” occurs in various places. It is used of 
Moses (Ps 106:23), of David (Ps 89:4), of the Ser- 
vant of Yahweh (Is 42:1) and in a collective 
sense of Israel (Is 43:20; 45:4). In addition to 
Birth of the Chosen One, this term occurs in a plu- 
ral form in a Qumran Hebrew text (1QpHab; see 
Habakkiik Commentary), and it is applied to'the 
Qumran community, The problem with assign- 
ing messianic meaning to this phrase in Birth of 
the Chosen One involves relating it to a similar 
term used in J Enoch (see Enoch, Books of). The 
term is found in the Parables of Enoch, which 
uses the phrase “the Klect One" interchange- 
ably with “Son of Man” and “his Anointed,” 
clearly messianic references. However, the pas- 
sages in which these phrases occur are not 
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among the parts of / Enoch that have been 
found at Qumran, so the connection is tenuous 
(Fitzmyer). 


2. Relationship to the New Testament. 
The text is of great interest to students of the NT 
and early Christian literature for it provides an 
earlier example of a birth announcement and 
worthwhile comparison to the birth descriptions 
of both Jesus and John the Baptist in the Gos- 
pels. If it is viewed as an elaboration of a biblical 
passage dealing with Noah, then it is an interest- 
ing example of how Scripture was treated by the 
sect at Qumran as opposed to how it is used in 
the NT. If it is viewed as having messianic over- 
tones, then it allows for a greater understanding 
of some of the religious concerns that would 
erupt during the time of the NT. 

See also MESSLANISM; QUMRAN: PLACE AND 
History; SON OF Gop TEXT (10246). 
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BOETHUSIANS. See SADDUCEES. 


BOOK CULTURE. See LITERACY AND BOOK CUL- 
TURE, 


BOOK OF BLESSINGS (1QSb) 

The Book of Blessings (1QSb [1Q28b])is part of 
the corpus of sectarian literature found at 
*Qumran. This document is significant not only 
for understanding the Qumran community but 
also for analysis and study of early Jewish b*rakot 
(“blessings”) and other *prayer formulas used in 
the Bible. The study of this document is benefi- 
cial in many ways. First, because of its liturgical 
nature, it sheds light on the practices of the sect 
at Qumran (see Liturgy: Qumran). Even more 
than that it allows us insight into the different 
positions within (pe community and gives us 
more information to use in comparison to other 
known Jewish sects of the Second Temple pe- 
riod, Furthermore, the liturgical content and 
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*eschatological concerns in the Book of Blessings 
make for interesting comparison to similar top- 
ics seen in the NT. 

1. Description 

2, Content 

8, Relationship to the New Testament 


1. Description. 

The Book of Blessings contains a series of bless- 
ings that were pronounced over various mem- 
bers of the community at Qumran, Many 
scholars speak of the Book of Blessings in con- 
junction with two other sectarian documents, 
the *Rule of the Community/Manual of Discipline 
and the *Rule of the Congregation, because all 
three documents were originally copied on the 
same leather scroll. Although these works were 
probably not penned by the same hand (but see 
Carmignac), they share common concerns and 
contain reference to members of the same title 
in the community, The first and earliest docu- 
ment of the three works, the Manual of Disci- 
pline, defines the guidelines by which the 
members of the community were to live. The 
second, the Rule of the Congregation, describes 
the community at the end of the age. The third, 
the Book of Blessings, is thought to have been pre- 
scribed for use in a ceremony during the final 
times of the end of the age. Paleographically the 
Hebrew writing can be dated to around the 
same time: from about 100 to 75 B.C. Because of 
their early date, the study of these three texts 
can give us insight into the life of the commu- 
nity at Qumran in its formative years, 


2. Content. 
The Book of Blessings contains five columns, each 
of which in present form are of varying length. 
All five columns contain broken text, but the 
first column is the most fragmentary. Even with 
the fragmentary nature of the text, three distinct 
introductions can be distinguished. One is di- 
rected to “those who fear God,” another to the 
“sons*of Zadok, the priests” and another to the 
“prince of the congregation.” Each introduction 
begins its section by proclaimimg “the words of 
blessing of the Instructor [the Maskil] to bless.” 
‘The blessings that follow provide information 
regarding the different stations of members of 
the community and also some of the theological 
concerns of the sect. 

2.1. Theology. The first benediction is di- 
rected to those who fear God. Those who fear 
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God are those “who remain held fast in his holy 
covenant and walk with perfection [on the paths 
ot] his truth” but also those “he has chosen for 
an eternal covenant which endures forever" 
(1QSb 1:2-3), This benediction evidences the 
strong role that the doctrine of election played 
in the community and recalls similar passages 
in the NT that also show a strong adherence to 
the doctrine of election (Rom 8:29-30; Eph 1:4. 
5; 1 Pet 1:2). 

The next benediction, directed to the priests, 
describes these members as those “God has cho- 
sen to strengihen the covenant, [forever, to 
dis}tribute all his judgments in the midst of his 
people, to instruct them in accordance with his 
commandment” (1QSb 3:2%-24), Again, the 
sect's strong adherence to the doctrine of elec- 
tion is clear in this blessing, but also clear is a 
sense of division that existed in priestly circles, 
This benediction is directed to the Zadokite 
priests who keep the covenant, as contrasted to 
the priests who did not keep the covenant 
(Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck, 120), The 
blessing also asks God to “[rJenew the covenant 
of [eternal] priesthood” (1QSb 3:26), perhaps 
suggesting that the office of priest within the 
community was a station that required a cove- 
nant renewal ceremony, 

The third benediction that can be distin- 
guished is addressed to the prince of the congre- 
gation, who “will establish the kingdom of his 
people forever” (1QSb 5;21). This blessing asks 
that God would raise the prince “to an everlasting 
height” (1QSb 5:23). This section of the benedic- 
tions gives evidence for the oft-observed hierar- 
chy present in the sectarian literature, It also 
illustrates the messianic concerns at Qumran. 

2.2. Suggested Reconstructions. The content 
and amount of fragmented text between the in- 
troductions suggest that other groups, whose 
names were not preserved, received a blessing 
from the instructor, For this reason scholars 
have posited various reconstructions. J. ‘T. Milik 
suggests that originally four categories were ad- 
dressed, each representing a separate and dis- 
tinct group within the community. In this 
reconstniction, one ‘is directed to the “Faithful,” 
one to the “High Priest,” one to the “Priests” and 
one to the “Prince of the Congregation” (Milik). 
Milik’s has been ong of the simpler reconstruc- 
lions; most are more complex. For example, 
J. Licht contests Milik’s reconstruction, insisting 
instead that the benedictions show a more logi- 
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cal order, Licht believes that the blessings are 
arranged from the least to the most important 
members of the community, In this arrange- 
ment the blessings begin by addressing “those 
who fear God" and end with the “Prince of the 
Congregation.” Yet another reconstruction, that 
of J, Carmignac, agrees with Licht’s logical ar- 
rangement but breaks up the text so that more 
members of the community are addressed. 
Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck suggest yet an- 
other breakdown: 


1:12:21 Blessing of the Faithful 

2:22-28 Blessing of a Part (perhaps an 
individual) of the Sect 

3:1-16 Blessing of an Officiating Priest 

3:17-21 Blessing of Another Part of the 
Sect 

3:22—4:21 Blessing of the Sons of Zadok 

4:22-28 Blessing of the Zadokite High 
Priest 

5:1-19 Blessing of an Unidentifiable 
Part of the Sect 

5;20-29 Blessing of the Prince of the 
Congregation 


The content and structure of the text make it 
clear that the missing sections include members 
other than the three mentioned in the introduc- 
tions preserved. It seems best to assume a logical 
order to the blessings (following Licht; Carmig- 
nac; Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck). 

2.3. Relationship to Other Material from Qum- 
ran. Already the relationship of the Book of Bless- 
ings to the Manual of Discipline and to the Rule of 
the Congregation has been established, but there 
is other literature to which comparison can be 
made. Because of its ritualistic nature, the Book 
of Blessings should also be studied with other li- 
turgical texts such as the *Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice or the other *Blessings texts (4Q280, 
4Q286-290) to determine more about the reli- 
gious practices of the Qumran sect. 


3. Relationship to the New Testament. 

The Book of Blessings provides interesting paral- 
lels to NT literature. The NT also contains bene- 
dictions (Heh 13:20-21; 1 Jn 2:12-14; Eph 1;:17- 
19; 3:16-19), some of which are éSchatological in 
scope and therefore make for fruitful compari- 
son with those found in the Book of Blessings, In 
addition, the theology displayed within the 
benedictions is similar to the theological con- 
cerns with election and unity that are seen in 
the NT. The Book of Blessings, however, is unique 
in its particular vocabulary and in its blessing of 
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the members of the community according to 
their position. Although the NT mentions differ- 
ent stations within the Christian community, 
never is there a strict demarcation of blessings 
given such as the one we see in the Book of Bless- 
ings. Continued study of the Book of Blessings and 
other sectarian literature will add to our knowl- 
edge of the historical setting of the NT by giving 
us a window through which to view this forma- 
tive time period (See DPL, Benediction, Blessing, 
Doxology, Thanksgiving; DLNTD, Blessing). 

See also BLESSINGS (40280, 286-290); LITURGY: 
QUMRAN; RULE OF THE COMMUNITY/MANUAL OF 
DISCIPLINE (1QS); RULE OF THE CONGREGA- 
TION/ MESSIANIC RULE (1QSA). 
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(SBLMS 38; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989) 72-76; 
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BOOK OF MYSTERIES (4Q299-301 & 1Q27). 
See DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 
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BURIAL PRACTICES, JEWISH 

Rituals and beliefs of Jewish people during the 
first century A.D. regarding death and the dead 
included ceremonies for disposal of the human 
corpse, burial techniques, rites of mourning and 
theological beliefs qbout the dead and the after- 
life. In the NT period, Jewish burial practices 
both preserved ancient traditions going back to 
the time before the kingdom of Isracl and made 


use of more recent developments brought on by 
the rising influence of Greek culture, 

1, Background 

2. Burial 

3. Mourning 

4, Theological Beliefs About the Dead and 

the Afterlife 
5. Conclusion 


1, Background. 

1.1. Israelite Background. The contribution of 
ancient Israel to first-century Jewish burial prac- 
tices is most evident in the fact that first-century 
Jews continued to follow the traditional Israelite 
practice of secondary burial, that is, the reburial 
of human bones after the flesh had decayed. 
Like their Israelite forebears, Jews in the NT pe- 
riod reburied bones by family groups in under- 
ground chambers, Burial practices of this sort 
had deep local roots in Syro-Palestine, going 
back as far as the Middle Bronze Age (c, 2000- 
1500 B.C.), when circular underground cham- 
bers were first used for the burials of many indi- 
viduals, most likely members of the same clan or 
family group. In these tombs, bones were piled 
together on one side of the chamber, along with 
miscellaneous grave goods such as jewelry, pots, 
jars and juglets. 

Ry the Late Bronze Age (c. 1500-1200 B.c.), 
architectural improvements such as plastered 
surfaces on the walls and floor were beginning 
to appear in these chambers, but it was during 
the [ron Age (especially Iron II, c, 925-586 B.C.) 
that these rather simple underground chambers 
developed into the characteristic Israelite bench 
tomb. A bench tomb was a square cave with 
waist-high benches around three of the four 
sides; the fourth side usually held the entrance, 
which typically featured a stairway leading down 
from a small doorway. Often the area under one 
of the benches was hollowed out as a repository 
for human bones. Corpses were laid on the 
benches to decompose, and when desiccation 
was cofhplete, the bones were gathcred into the 
repository underneath the bench. Over time, 
the repository came to hold the hones of a fam- 
ily’s ancestors, so that the recurrent biblical 
idiom “to be gathered to one's fathers” (e.g., 
2 Kings 22:20) vividly captures the way in which 
ancient Israelites practiced secondary burial. 

1,2. Hellenistic Background, By the NT period, 
significant changes “had appeared in these 
burial practices, changes that were largely duc to 
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the rising influence of Greek culture (see Helle- 
nism) after the conquest of Palestine by *Alex- 
ander the Great in 332 B.C. In particular, Jews no 
longer employed the characteristic Israelite 
bench tomb but began to carve niches into the 
walls of their underground tombs and to place 
bodies in these niches. Two kinds of niche, both 
of which originated in the Greek world, began 
to appear in Jewish tombs during the Hellenistic 
period (332-63 8.C.) and had become common 
by the first century A.D.; the loculus, or koh, a 
deep, narrow niche carved into the wall of the 
tomb, lange enough to hold one body; and the 
arcosolium, a broad, arch-shaped niche carved 
along the wall of the tomb, creating a shelf on 
which a body could be laid (see Art and Architec- 
ture: Jewish). 

A typical loculus tomb could contain as many 
as ten or twelve such niches, three or four in 
each wall, while an arcosolium tomb could usu- 
ally hold only three niches, one along each wall 
(except for the entrance wall). Still later, during 
the Roman period (esp. the Early Roman Pe- 
riod, 63 B.C.-A.D, 135) Jews also began to use 
some types of Roman burial containers, such as 
stone sarcophagi (i.e., containers carved from 
single blocks of limestone, large enough to hold 
a single body) and wooden coffins (i.¢., contain- 
ers constructed from wood, large enough to 
hold a single body). Even though these Helle- 
nistic and Roman influences had found their 
way into Jewish burial practices by the time of 
Jesus, important differences between Jews and 
pagans remained, Roman sarcophagi, for exam- 
ple, typically featured pictorial representations 
of humans, flora and fauna, but Jewish sarcoph- 
agi from the NT period were generally deco- 
rated only with geometric and occasionally 
floral patterns, 


2. Burial. 

2.1. Burial Rituals. Jews of the NT period bur- 
ied their dead promptly, as soon as possible af- 
ter death and almost always on the same day. 
Preparations began at the moment of death: the 
eyes of the deceased were closed, the corpse was 
washed with perfiimes and ointments (Acts 
9:37), its bodily orifices were stopped and strips 
of cloth were wound tightly around the body— 
binding the jaw closed, the feet together and the 
hands to the sides of the body (Jn 11:44), The 
corpse was then placed on a bier and carried in 
a procession to the family tomb (Lk 7:12). Eulo- 
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gies were spoken, and the corpse was placed in- 
side the tomb, along with items of jewelry or 
other personal effects. The funeral was thus 
conducied without delay, and most bodies were 
interred by sunset on the day of death, But Jew- 
ish burial rituals did not conclude with this first, 
or primary, burial. A year after the death, mem- 
bers of the immediate family returned to the 
tomb for a private ceremony in which the bones 
were reburied after the body had decayed. 

2.2. Burial Techniques. By far the most com- 
mon Jewish burial technique in Palestine during 
the NT period was secondary burial in lime- 
stone chests known as ossuaries. An ossuary was 
constructed by hollowing out a single block of 
limestone, with the size of the ossuary being de- 
termined by the size and length of the large 
bones in the body (i.e, skull, femur), At primary 
burial, the corpse was laid in a loculus or in an 
arcosolium, and when decomposition was com- 
plete the bones were collected and placed in an 
ossuary, Inscribed with the name of the de- 
ceased, the ossuary might then be placed virtu- 
ally anywhere within the tomb; in a loculus, in 
an arcosolium, on a shelf or on a bench along 
the side of the tomb or even on the floor. 

The use of ossuaries was especially common 
in and around the city of Jerusalem during the 
first century A.D., so much so that L. ¥. Rahmani 
has attempted to characterize them as a 
“uniquely Jerusalemite” burial technique. Since 
ossuaries have also been found at locations in 
Palestine far from Jerusalem, however (e.g., 
Horvat Tilla), this view is probably not correct. 
Ossuaries were simply the burial technique that 
was most popular among Jews in and around 
Jerusalem during the first century A,D., Even in 
Jerusalem, though, ossuaries were not always 
used; bones have been found gathered directly 
into niches (without any burial container), piled 
in a corner of the tomb or even collected in a 
separate chamber of the tomb (i.c,, a charnel 
room). In the *Diaspora, Jews did not use os- 
suaries but buried their dead in underground 
tombs, or catacombs, depositing bodies in 
niches, sarcophagi and coffins. 


3. Mourning. 

During the time between primary and secondary 
burial, members of a Jewish family were in a 
state of mourning and abstained from full par- 
ticipation in the normal course of ordinary life. 
*Rabbinic sources describe« series of mourning 
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rituals that unfolded in three stages. For the first 
seven days after a death in a Jewish family, the 
nearest relatives of the deceased would remain 
at home, grieving and receiving the condo- 
lences of extended family and friends (Jn 11:19). 
During this time, relatives would usually leave 
home only to visit the tomb (Jn 11:31). After 
seven days of intense grieving, there followed a 
thirty-day period of less acute mourning, during 
which the immediate family was expected not to 
attend festive social gatherings or to leave town. 
After thirty days, most aspects of normal life re- 
sumed, except in the case of a parent's death; 
when one's parents died, mourning for them 
lasted until the day of secondary burial (Mt 8:21- 
22). 


4. Theological Beliefs About the Dead and the 
Afterlife. 

Israelite religion handed down to Jews the be- 
lief that human corpses were impure and that 
even incidental or indirect contact with a corpse 
rendered one ritually unclean (Num 19:11-22). 
During the NT period, then, Jews in Palestine 
generally avoided unnecessary contact with the 
dead. Tombs were usually located well outside of 
towns and cities and were marked with white- 
wash during the Passover season lo warn un- 
wary pilgrims of their potential danger. Several 
NT texts evoke this Jewish avoidance of contact 
with the dead (e.g,, Mt 23:27-28; Lk 10:31-32; 
11:44). This theological belief had @ social im- 
pact; unlike some cultures in which ancestors re- 
tain a significant place in the society of the 
living, Jewish culture gave the dead no ongoing 
role in society. Jewish beliefs about the afterlife 
were, as most human conceptions of the after- 
life tend to be, rather vague and fluid, but one 
concept was clearly defined: resurrection of the 
body, As part of a general *apocalyptic world- 
view, many Jews during the NT period, includ- 


ing Jesus and Paul, expected that the dead 
would be raised bodily on the last day. Second- 
ary burial in ossuaries, a burial technique that 
preserved the individual identity of the de- 
ceased, may have been at least partially moti- 
vated by this belief. 


5, Conclusion. 
Anthropologists have found that human death 
rituals typically celebrate the life values of a 
culture (Metcalf and Huntington). Jewish 
burial practices during the NT period drew 
upon both ancient Israelite traditions and 
more recent Hellenistic developments in order 
to bury the dead in a way that celebrated dis- 
tinctively Jewish cultural ideals. Secondary 
burial, underground tombs, mourning, corpse 
impurity and resurrection of the body all co- 
hered in a set of burial practices that symboli- 
cally valorized the Jewish ideal of life in 
relationship with God and family. 

See also ART AND ARCHITECTURE: JEWISH; RES- 
URRECTION. 
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CAESAREA MARITIMA 


Two cities in Israel bear the name Caesarea in 
the NI. One is *Caesarea Philippi, built by 
Herod the Great, 25 miles north of the Sea of 
Galilee and later enlarged by his son Herod 
Philip, who then named it for himself and Au- 
gustus Caesar (see Roman Emperors), The other 
is Caesarea Maritima, a city of about 165 acres, 
which is located on the Mediterranean coast of 
Israel about midway between Haifa and Tel 
Aviv. 

1, Herodian Construction 

2. Political Volatility 


1, Herodian Construction, 

Prior to the construction of the city of Caesarea, 
this site had been occupied by a “town on the 
coast” called Strato’s Tower, which *Josephus 
said was dilapidated. [t was built by Herod the 
Great over a period of about twelve years (22-c. 
10/9 B.C.; Josephus Ant. 15.9.6 §341; ten years is 
the time given in Ant, 16,5,1 §136), This town 
Herod “entirely rebuilt with white stone, and 
adorned with the most magnificent palaces, dis- 
playing here, as nowhere else, the innate gran- 
deur of his character” (Josephus Ant. 1.21.5 
§208). 

One of these palaces has been found in re- 
cent excavations at Caesarea by E. Netzer, who 
has demonstrated the probability that Herod's 
palace was the Promontory Palace whose re- 
mains lie south of the harbor and west of the 
theater, According to Netzer, “the palace had 
become the praetorium, or official residence of 
the Roman governor” (Burrell, Gleason and 
Netzer 1993, 56). The buildings and pools found 
here were reused after Herod's time as a large 
bathhouse (Burrelly Gleason and Netzer 1994, 
75), 

Herod's engincers built the city on the for- 
mat of major Roman *cities with an orthogonal, 
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or checkerboard, system of paved streets, sophis- 
ticated water and sewer systems, a theater, bath- 
house, palaces, temples and an impressive 
harbor, For many years a number of different 
teams have excavated in Caesarea, and the re- 
sults of their labors are impressive, 

In addition to his palace, Herod built a har- 
bor to provide a major link between Palestine 
and the Western world. Josephus described this 
harbor as being bigger than the impressive har- 
bor for *Athens at Piracus (Josephus /.W 1.21.5 
§410). Excavations, both on land and under the 
water, have confirmed this description, Palestine 
had only one natural harbor, at Haifa, and the 
one at Caesarea was the first artificial harbor 
constructed in the ancient world. One of the un- 
derwater excavators, R, Hohlfelder (800), has 
shown that this harbor, called Sebastos, con- 
sisted of four harbors joined together. The in- 
ner harbor extended well inside the modern 
shoreline to a series of storage vaults running 
north and south, above which stood the temple 
of Augustus and Roma, a spectacular sight to 
ships entering the outer harbor. 

The temple area above the harbor has been 
under excavation since 1989 by the Caesarea 
Land Excavation Project, under the direction of 
K. Holum. That work has demonstrated that the 
temple was an impressive structure, centrally lo- 
cated and adjacent to the inner harbor area, 
This proximity of the religious and the commer- 
cial in the ancient world is well established and 
widespread, * ni 

‘To provide the city with water, Herod built an 
aqueduct from an underground spring in the 
mountains east of Cacsarea to the coast, where it 
turned south and emptied in the city. The dis- 
tance is 13 miles, This high-level aqueduct 
reached an elevation of 20 fect along the coast, 
and a well-preserved section of it is still standing 
just north of the harbor. It is built on standard 
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Roman arches with remains of channels on the 
top that held sections of clay pipes. Some of 
these pipes can best be seen in a preserved por- 
tion of the aqueduct on the east side of the mod- 
ern Haifa-Tel Aviv highway, A second aqueduct 
was eventually built on the west side of this one 
in about A.D, 130. Sections of it still stand beside 
the Hcrodian one. An inscription on the side of 
the aqueduct mentions the second and tenth 
Roman legions, which were stationed here in 
the time of the emperor Hadrian (117-138). In 
ancient Rome, the legions did construction work 
as well as carrying on military campaigns (see Ro- 
man Military). 

Josephus mentions a *theater built by Herod 
(Josephus J. W. 1.21.8 §415; Ant, 15.9.6 §341). The 
theater, south of the harbor, still stands partially 
preserved. The orchestra (floor) of the theater 
has been repaired or rebuilt numerous times 
since excavations in 1962 found thirteen floors 
superimposed on one another, The floors were 
covered with plaster, not marble, and had to be 
replaced frequently duc to wear. Much of the 
theater seen today is later reconstruction and 
stands almost adjacent to the palace of Herod 
identified by Netzer, According to Josephus, 
Herod Agrippa I entered the theater at daybreak 
one day to address an admiring crowc of peo- 
ple. He was dressed “in a garment woven com- 
pletely of silver," and the crowd was so awed that 
they said, “We agree that you are more than 
mortal in your being.” Herod did not reject this 
religious expression, and he was immediately 
stricken with “pain in his heart and . .. an ache 
in his stomach.” He died five days later (Jose- 
phus Ant, 19.8.2 §§343-50). This event is docu- 
mented in the NT (Acts 18:20-23), which 
attributes his death to his being smitten by an 
angel of the Lord. 


2. Political Volatility. 

The Jews and Syrians in Caesarea were quarrel- 
ing and killing each other over the issue of 
equal civic rights (Levey), and the situation had 
deteriorated to the point that Felix hired assas- 
sins to kill Jonathan, the Jewish ex-high priest 
who had initially urged the appointment of Felix 
as procurator (Josephus Ang, 20.8.1 §§162-63), 
When Paul stood before Felix, the procurator 
was clearly confroreed with a serious problem. 
He had no desire to agitate the already volatile 
Jewish situation with which he continually wres- 
tled, as did his successor, Festus (Acts 25:9), 


Ten years later, however, these hostilities 
reached a climax, when in AD. 66 the Syrians 
massacred about twenty thousand Jews in Cac- 
sarea and sent the remainder to the galleys. Jose- 
phus says the city was thus “completely emptied 
of Jews” at that time (Josephus /.W. 2.18.1 §457), 
This precipitated the war with Rome that re- 
sulted in the destruction of the Jerusalem temple 
in A.D. 70 (see Jewish Wars with Rome). 

An inscription discovered in 1997 by ¥. Porath 
has been tentatively identified as belonging to 
the official Roman bureau for internal security, 
where Paul appeared before Felix and Festus 
(Acts 24:27), The building complex where it was 
found is 15,000 square meters in size and in- 
cludes a large palace, administrative offices, a 
bathhouse and a courtyard, according to Porath, 
who is in charge of Israel Antiquities Authority 
excavations there. It is located between the pal- 
ace of Herod on the coast and the hippodrome 
to the cast. 

According to Porath, this governmental com- 
plex is the only seat of Roman government un- 
carthed in Israel and one of the few ever 
excavated in the ancient Roman world (see Ro- 
man Administration). Further exploration is 
necessary for clarification of its purpose. Since 
Roman rule over Palestine was centered in Cac- 
sare, the practorium complex there functioned 
as the seat of Roman government from the first 
until the middle of the third century. A mosaic 
inscription on one of the floors reads “I came to 
this office—I shall be secure.” 

See also CAESAREA PHILIPPI; HERODIAN Dy- 
NASTY. 
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CAESAREA PHILIPPI 
One of two cities in Israel that are named Cae- 
sarea (the other is *Caesarea Maritima), Cae- 
sarea Philippi was built by Herod the Great and 
enlarged by his son Philip (see Herods), Cae- 
sarea Philippi flourished during the time of 
Herod Agrippa IL. 

1. Name and Location 

2. Early History 


1. Name and Location. 

Caesarea Philippi was a city located 25 miles 
north of the Sea of Galilee and east of Dan, at 
the easternmost of three headwaters of the Jor- 
dan River. An underground stream of cold, 
fresh water surfaces here at the foot of Mount 
Hermon and is known as the Nahal Hermon 
(River Hermon) and also as the Wadi Banias 
(wadi, in Arabic, means “riverbed”). The site is 
also called Banias today, a term derived from 
the long-standing Greek name Paneas, which 
was used to designate a cave in the mountain 
dedicated to a Greck god of nature, Pan (the p in 
Pancas is pronounced like a 5). *Josephus refers 
to the town and district as Paneas and to the 
sanctuary of Pan as the Pancion (Josephus Ant. 
15.10.3 §§360-61, 363-64; J. W. 1.21.3 §§404-5; see 
Smith, 474). 

In 20 B.C, Augustus Cacsar (see Roman Em- 
perors) granted Herod the Great control of the 
Hulch River basin along with other portions of 
northern *Galilee. This inchided the Paneas 
sanctuary, where, Josephus says, “Herod . . . ded- 
icated to him [Augustus] a temple of white mar- 
ble near the sources of the Jordan, at a place 
called Paneion” (Josephus /. W. 1.21.3 §404; Ant. 
15.10.3 §363), This temple is probably the one 
depicted on a coin struck by Philip in A.D. 1, 
which has the head of Augustus on one side and 
a tetrastyle (four-columned) facade of a temple 
on the other (see Meshorer, 76, coin #76 on 
plate 10; see Coinage: Jewish), 

Remains of this temple have been excavated, 
Two parallel walls, 10.5 meters apart, were found 
below a cave in the cliff above the springs of 
fresh water, The western wall was originally 
lined with marble plaques and contained alter- 
nating semicircular and rectangular niches 
along its length. The particular kind of masonry 
construction used im the temple, opus quadra- 
tum, is found also in the sunken garden of an- 
other palace of Herod in Jericho (see“Art and 
Architecture: Jewish), 
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2. Early History. 

When Herod died, his son Philip was made tet- 
rarch of the districts of Iturea and Trachonitis 
(Lk 3:1), which included Paneas, Josephus lists 
the site of Paneas along with the districts of Gau- 
lonitis, Trachonitis and Batanea as part of the 
tetrarchy assigned to Philip in the will of Herod 
the Great (Josephus Ant. 17.8.1 §189). 

Philip then enlarged the city and named it 
Caesarea (Josephus Ant. 18.2.1 §28; |W 2,91 
§168) in honor of Augustus Caesar. Either Philip 
(Wilson and Tsaferis, 57) or others later in the 
first century A.D. (Kutsko, 803) added his name 
to that of Caesar, calling the city Caesarea Phil- 
ippi. 

Philip ruled from 4 B.C, until his death in A.D, 
41, at which time his nephew Agrippa I inher- 
ited this territory. His reign lasted only three 
years, and at his death in A.D. 44 the city was 
placed under the control of the Roman gover- 
nor of Syria for almost a decade (see Roman Ad- 
ministration), 

In A.D. 53, Herod Agrippa II was given con- 
trol of the city with the territories belonging to it 
and ruled it for forty years, until 95. V. Tsaferis, 
the director of the ongoing excavations here, 
has found the remains of a large and elaborate 
structure that he identifies as the royal palace of 
Agrtppa II on the basis of the historical evi- 
dence recorded in Josephus (Josephus Ant. 
1.21.3 §404-6), the numismatic evidence, the ce- 
ramic evidence and the style of the building 
construction. 

The excavators, Tsaferis and J. Wilson, be- 
lieve the palace was erected after the 66-70 Jew- 
ish revolt against Rome (see Jewish Wars with 
Rome) was crushed, and construction possibly 
was financed by the Roman emperor in grati- 
tude for Agrippa’s loyalty to Rome during the re- 
volt. Agrippa reigned for almost a half century 
with such political diplomacy that he was given 
the tille of king, During this time Agrippa kept 
Caesarea Philippi as his capital, enlarging it and 
making appropriate renovations. 

The palace must have been jmpressive. Re- 
mains discovered on a lower level include a 
large basilica (an elongated rectangular build- 
ing that had a central room with side aisles), 
fountains and pools, towers and passageways. A 
row of vaulted rooms were found along the east- 
ern side of the upper level, 

After the Jewish revolt was subdued, Jose- 
phus wrote that the Roman general Titus 
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brought his troops to the city for recuperation 
and “exhibited all kinds of spectacles” for them 
(Josephus J. W 7,2.1 §23), including combat be- 
tween both humans and animals and burning 
(see Arenas). More than twenty-five hundred 
Jews taken captive in the revolt were brought 
here and destroyed in this way (Josephus /.W 
7.3.1 §38). 

After the death of Agrippa, Caesarea Philippi 
became a politically insignificant town on the 
fringes of the province of Syria, and his beauti- 
ful palace was converted into a public bath- 
house that attracted tourists. A portion of it has 
been preserved. 

See also ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE LAND OF IS- 
RAEL; CAESAREA MARITIMA. 
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CAESAR'S HOUSEHOLD, See ROMAN SOCIAL 
CLASSES. 


CAITAPHAS OSSUARY 

The high *priest Caiaphas, who condemned 
Jesus and handed him over to Pontius Pilate, 
prefect of Judea (see Roman Governors of Pales- 
tine), was appointed by Valerius Gratus in A.D, 18 
to succeed Simeon ben Qimhbit. Cataphas was re- 
moved from office shortly after Pilate’s dismissal 
in late 36 or early $7. The immediate cause for 
Pilate’s removal was the governor's violent ac- 
tion taken against the *Samaritans who had 
gathered at the foot of Mt Gerizim in hopes of 
finding the lost vessels of the Samaritan temple, 
which had been destroyed by the *Hasmoneans 
some 150 years earlier, Caiaphas may have been 
removed by Vitellius for having advised Pilate to 
act as he did, but that is only supposition, 

The “house of Caiaphas” is apparently men- 
tioned in rabbinic literature: "I hearby give testi- 
mony concerning... the house of Qaipha [bys 
qyp’] . . . from them have been chosen high 
priests” (¢, Yebam. 1:10); “Menahem, son of Max- 
ima, the brother of Jonathan Qaipha (qyp’}” (9. 


Ma‘as. 52a). *Josephus makes specific refer- 
ence to the high priest “Joseph Caiaphas” and 
“Joseph called (or nicknamed) Caiaphas" (Jose- 
phus And. 18.2.2 §35; 18.4.3 §95). The *Mishnah 
(m. Parah, 3:5) speaks of a high priest named 
Elih6‘éynai ben ha-Qayyaph (hgyyp, the Hebrew 
form of the Aramaic gyp’, though some MSS 
read hqwp, which could be vocalized ha-Qoph or 
ha-Qiph), who may have been the son of Joseph 
Caiaphas. The NT refers to the high priest sim- 
ply as Caiaphas (Mt 26:3, 57; Lk 3:2; Jn 11:49; 
18:13, 14, 24, 28; Acts 4:6). 

The recent discovery of an ossuary, on which 
the name of Caiaphas may have been inscribed, 
has generated interest and disagreement In No- 
vember 1990 workers in Jerusalem's Peace Forest, 
about 1 mile south of the Old City, accidentally 
uncovered an ancient burial cave in which one 
dozen ossuaries were found. Six of these ossuar- 
ies had lain undisturbed for two millennia; the 
other six had been ransacked by grave robbers. 
‘Two of the untouched ossuaries bear the name 
yp’. One of these ossuaries, which contained the 
skeletons of two infants, a toddler, a teenager, a 
young adult female and a man in his sixties (see 
Zias), bears the fuller names, as transcribed by 
R Reich (1991, 1992): yhwsp br gp’ (on the plain 
end) and yhwsp br gp’ (on the plain side), Vocal- 
ized, these may be the names Yehoseph bar 
Qapha’ and Yehoseph bar Qayapha’, which are 
probably variant spellings of one man's name. 
These names, as well as others, are crudely in- 
scribed, perhaps with the two iron nails found in 
the tomb. Reich (1991, 1992), Z. Greenhut, W. R. 
Domeris and S. M. Long, among others, have 
concluded that this person in all probability 
should be identified with the Joseph Caiaphas 
mentioned by Josephus and the NT. 

The ornate and well-preserved Caiaphas os- 
suary is housed in the Israel National Museum 
in Jerusalem. The skeletal remains have been 
interred on the Mt. of Olives. In the nearby 
Akeldama field and ravine, the tomb of Annas 
(Lk 38:2; Jn 18:13, 24; Acts 4:6; cf. Josephus Ant. 
20.9.1 §§197-98), the high-priestly father-in-law 
of Caiaphas, may also have bech identified (Rit- 
meyer and Ritmeyer; on possible identification 
of the family house, see Rupprechv). 

W. Horbury and E. Puech disagree with the 
Caiaphas identification, arguing that the 
Qayapha’ reading is difficult and improbable. 
Rather, they think-the name is probably 
Qépha’, Qupha’ or even Qépha’. The conso- 
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nants inscribed on the ossuary favor a two-sylla- 
ble name (eg., Q6pha’), not a three-syllable 
name (e.g., Qayapha’), which would be required 
to make the identification with the Greek Cai- 
aphas found in Josephus and the NT. Perhaps, 
but Greek forms of Jewish names often expand 
and so add another syllable, The name Qatros 
or Qadros may offer a pertinent example, for 
this high-priestly figure, whose name appears as 
Qadrés in 4. Menahot 15:19, 21 and as Qatrés on 
a stone weight in the ruins of the Burnt House 
in the Old City, may be the Cantheras (Kan- 
théras) mentioned in Josephus (Ant. 20.1,3 §16; 
Reich 1991), If so, we have a clear example of 
how a shorter Semitic form of a name transliter- 
ates into a longer form in Greek. Part of the dif- 
ficulty is the relative rarity of the Qayapha’ 
name, which results in inadequate data for com- 
parative analysis, as well as the poor quality of 
the ossuary inscriptions themselves, making cer- 
tain identification of the yod (so Reich et al.), as 
opposed to the waw (so Horbury and Puech), 
very difficult 
See also BURIAL PRACTICES, JEWISH. 
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CALENDARS, JEWISH 
The reckoning of time and seasons is important 
for any culture, and for Judaism the calendar 
carried the burden of correctly identifying the 
festivals and holy days assigned by Yahweh for 
Israel's observation. In Second Temple Judaism, 
particularly in the *Dead Sea Scrolls, we find ev- 
idence of a calendar at variance with that of the 
Hebrew Bible, 

1. The Calendar of the Hebrew Bible 

2. The Competing Calendars of Second 

Temple Judaism 


1. The Calendar of the Hebrew Bible, 

1.1. The Month. Month names in the biblical 
record reflect variously Canaanite (Abib: Ex 
13:4; Ziv: 1 Kings 6:1; Ethanim: 1 Kings 8:2; Bul: 
1 Kings 6:38) and Babylonian nomenclature 
(Nisan: Neh 2:1; Sivan; Esther 8:9; Elul: Neh 
6:15; Chislev: Neh 1:1; Tebet: Esther 2:16; She- 
bat: Zech 1:7; Adar: Ezra 6:15), but most reflect 
frequently a system that used ordinals (first 
month, Ex 12:2; second month, Gen. 7:11; and 
so forth). The fact that every ordinal between 
first and twelfth is used, but none higher, indi- 
cates clearly that there were but twelve months 
in the year (see 1 Kings 4:7-19), It has been held 
that Genesis 7:24 and 8:3 (150 days is given as 
the periods that the flood prevailed and then de- 
creased) indicate a 30-day month, but this fact is 
never indicated explicitly and must remain 
doubtful, The Babylonian calendar that was in 
use by the time of the exile (6th century B.C.) has 
twelve months, alternating between 29 and 30 
days. 

1.2. The Year, Neither is there any explicit 
reference to the length of the year in the bibli- 
cal record, Even the evidence concerning 
when the year began is conflicting. The classic 
rabbinic solution is that there were four New 
Years: the first of Nisan for kings and feasts; 
the first of Elul for the tithe of cattle, the first of 
Tishri for the years of (foreign) kings, the years 
of Release, Jubilee years, for the planting (of 
trees), and for vegetables; and the first of She- 
bat for (fruit) trees (m, Ros Has. 1:1), By the ex- 
ile, the increased frequency in the use of 
Babylonian month names suggests that the 
year was reckoned at 354 days and began in the 
spring (Nisan). The evidence from the papyri 
from Elephantine (5th century B.C.) and Wadi 
ed-Daliyeh Papyri (4th century B.C.) corrobo- 
rate, “ 
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2, The Competing Calendars of Second Temple 
Judaism. 

‘That there were competing calendar reckonings 
among the Jews of late antiquity became clear in 
the nineteenth century when the books of */ubi- 
lees and *1 Enoch became available to Western 
scholars, Both of these works revealed a “solar” 
calendar of 364 days comprised of four quarters 
of 91 days, which stood in clear opposition to 
the 354-day Babylonian model of normative Ju- 
daism. The Dead Sea Scrolls have revealed the 
same 364-day calendar detailed in Jubilees and 
I Enoch. It has also become evident from the po- 
lemical nature of the scroll discussions 
(1QpHab 11:2-8; 1QS 1:11-15) chat the calendar 
was an element of contention leading to the sep- 
aration of the Qumran sect from the *Judaism 
of the Second Temple period. 

2.1. The Cycles of the Qumran Calendar. The 
364-day calendar is best understood by its char- 
acteristic cyclical patterns, which range from the 
7-day week to the 294-year cycle of six Jubilees. 

2.1.1. Seven-Day Week, The most basic cycle is 
not natural, but theological: “And on the sev- 
enth day God finished the work that he had 
done” (Gen 2:2), As in the Hebrew Bible, the 
week began on “Sunday” and ended on the sab- 
bath. The weeks were then designated by the 
names of the twenty-four priestly courses 
(1 Chron 24:7-18) which began their temple ser- 
vice on the sabbath (see Sacrifice and Temple 
Service), Zechariah, of the priestly division of 
Abijah, was serving his rotation when the angel 
appeared and announced the birth of his son, 
John the Baptist (Lk 1:5-23). 

2.1.2, Tiwenty-nine-/Thirty-Day Lunar Month. 
The most curious feature of the Qumran calen- 
dar cycles is the inclusion of an alternating 29-/ 
30-day lunar month. Although several of the cal- 
endars chart the full moon, the first crescent, 
and in some cases even its phases, it is every- 
where subordinate to the solar month and regu- 
lates no liturgical matters. 

2.1.3. Thirty-/Thirty-One-Day Solar Month. 
The sequence of numbered solar months fol- 
lows the pattern of 30-30-31 days. This follows 
no natural phenomenon but is rather based on 
the seven-day week, Each quarter is exactly thir- 
teen weeks. 

2.1.4, The 364-Dgy Year. The year always be- 
gan on a Wednesday; when, according to Gene- 
sis 1:14, God made the sun, moon and stars “for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days and years.” 


This 864-day year becomes a repeated polemic 
in the scroll corpus. 4Q252, Commentary on Gene- 
sis, recasts the flood story as a proof of the 
$64-day sectarian calendar, Exactly one year fol- 
lowing the beginning of the flood (II/17 accord- 
ing to commentator), Noah left the ark, The 
Psaims Scroll from Cave 11 attests to 364 songs 
that David composed for the daily *sacrifice, 
thus associating the great king of Israel with the 
correct position in the debate over the calendar. 

2.1.5. Three-Year Lunar Cycle. As in the Baby- 
lonian calendar, lunar months alternate be- 
tween twenty-nine and thirty days, the first 
period reckoned at twenty-nine, Thirty-six lunar 
months total 1,062 days, thirty days short of a 
like number of months in the 364-day calendar 
(1,092 days). Hence, at the end of this thirty-six 
lunar-month period, instead of a twenty-nine- 
day month that the normal alternation requires, 
a thirty-day “leap month” is added to bring the 
sun and moon into accord once again. This 
phenomenon again emphasizes the theological 
nature of the calendar, as lunar-solar conjunc- 
tions on the first day of every third year do not 
occur naturally. 

2.1.6. Six-Year Priestly Cycle. The twenty-four 
priestly courses recorded in | Chronicles 24:7-18 
took turns serving in the temple. As a full year 
accounted for two and one-sixth full rotations of 
the priestly divisions, six years were required be- 
fore first course (Gamul) was again serving at 
the beginning of the year, This six-year cycle en- 
abled the scroll writers to refer to particular 
years, months or weeks according to the course 
that was serving in the temple. 

2.1.7, Forty-Nine-Year Jubilee. For the scroll 
writers the Jubilee period was the forty-nine- 
year interval marked off by two Jubilee years, 
4Q319, Otot, or “signs,” is dependent on this cy- 
cle. 

2.1.8, 294-Year Cycle of Six Jubilees, This period 
is defined by the number of forty-nine-year cy- 
cles necessary before the first priestly division 
(Gamu?) was once again serving in the temple in 
the first week of a new Jubilee. 

2.2, The Festival Calendar. Te calendar po- 
lemic in the scrolls most frequently concerns the 
proper time for the festival days (see Festivals 
and Holy Days), Competing calendars would 
have meant that the proper day to celebrate a 
festival would have been disputed (1QS 1:11-15). 
Also of interest are the additions and subtrac- 
tions from the biblical list. The following table 
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records the biblical festivals and the month/day 
on which they were celebrated. 


Passover/Unleavened Bread — 1/14 (evening)-21 
Omer/ Firstfruits of the 

Barley 1/26 
Weeks/Firstfruits of the 

Wheat TIL/15 

Day of Remembrance VII/1 

Day of Atonement VII/10 

Feast of booths VII/ 15-22 


2.2.1, Date of the Feast of Weeks. The biblical in- 
struction for the dating of the Feast of Wecks 
(Lev 23:15-20) touched off a long-standing con- 
troversy within Jewish circles, The Qumran sec- 
tarians understood the word sabbath (Lev 23:15) 
to refer to the seventh day of the week and 
started counting the required fifty days on the 
first Sunday after the feast of Unleavened Bread. 
The rabbis took sabbath to mean the day afier 
the first day of Unleavened Bread and dated 
Weeks to 1L1/6 (m. Menah, 10:3), In the Qumran 
calermlars the count is made inclusive from the 
day that the Omer was waved (1/26) to the fifti- 
eth day on ILI/15., This festival, called Pentecost 
(fifty) in Greek, marked the coming of the Holy 
Spint and the birth of the church according to 
Acts 21-13. 

2.2.2. Three Extratiblical Festivals. The follow- 
ing three extrabiblical festivals—firstfruit offer- 
ings of new wine and oil, and the wood 
offering—are additions to the biblical list. 


Firstfruits of the Wine v/3 
Firstfruits of the Oil VI/22 
Wood Offering VI/23-27, 29 


2.2.2.1. Firstfruit of the Wine, On the pattern of 
the count to the Feast of Weeks another inclu- 
sive count of fifty is begun on IIL/15, determin- 
ing V/3 as the Feast of Wine, The addition of 
this and the following Feast of Oil are never jus- 
tified in the Qumran texts but were likely to 
have been felt implicit in the triad of the first- 
fruits of God's blessing: grain, wine and oil (see 
11QTemple 43:3-10; Num 18:12; Deut 7:13), 

2.2.2.2. Firstfruit of the Oil. Again following 
the pattern of the pentacontad count beginning 
on V/3, the Festival of the Oil is established on 
VI/22. This then is the fourth and last of a se- 
ries of firstfruit festivals begun with the Waving 
of the Omer on 1/26, 

2.2.2.3. Wood Offering. Nehemiah 10:34-35 
and 13:31 record that members of the Jerusalem 
community volunteered the regular supply of 
wood for the temple “for the wood offering.” 
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The Temple Scroil directs the twelve tribes—two 
tribes a day for six days—to present the contri- 
butions associated with the Wood Offering. The 
date of the wood offering is somewhat doubtful 
but probably began the second day of the week 
following the Festival of the Oil. 

2.3, Esther, The fact that the Feast of Purim 
(Esther 9;26-32) is not recorded in the calendars, 
coupled with the lack of Esther among the bibli- 
cal manuscripts from Qumran, suggests that the 
Qumran sectarians might not have considered 
the book authoritative. 

2.4. Intercalation, A 364-day calendar raises 
the question of intercalation to account for the 
14-day differential with the true solar year. Al- 
though theories have been proposed (Gless- 
mer), the explicit theological basis for the 
calendar tends to argue against any such inter- 
calation, The calendar is clearly founded on the 
principle of the seven-day week and _ forty- 
nine-year Jubilee; these are theological, not ob- 
servational phenomena. Even the moon is unre- 
alistically harnessed to this theological! construct 
and forced into conjunction with the sun every 
three years. Given this evident theological struc- 
ture, it is more likely that the calendar was con- 
sidered ideal and biblical. The lack of obser- 
vational reality was likely explained by the evil 
nature of the time, a factor that God would make 
right at the end of the age when righteousness 
reigned, 

2.5. The Hebrew Bible and the 364-Day Calen- 
dar, Despite the rather difficult biblical data, A. 
Jaubert has suggested a pattern among the dis- 
parate details (Jaubert), Beginning with the 
364-day calendar of Jubilees and the supposition 
of a special Israelite attitude toward the sabbath, 
Jaubert was able to reconstruct the framework of 
the “Qumran” calendar before a description of 
the scroll manuscripts had been published, 
When this calendar was compared to the dates 
recorded in the Bible it was discovered that 
among the sixty dated events, with only two ex- 
ceptions (Esther 9:15 and 2 Chron 3:2), the bibli- 
cal dating favored activities on Sunday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, while at the‘Same time avoid- 
ing the sabbath, If this is purposeful, those who 
promulgated a 364-day calendar during the late 
Second Temple period might be considered 
conservative (biblical) rather than innovative in 
their calendar views. 

2.6. The Passion Week and the 364-Day Calen- 
dar, Jaubert has also theorized that the presence 
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of two Jewish calendars might explain the dis- 
crepancy between the Synoptic Gospels and 
John regarding the events of the passion week 
(Jaubert). The Synoptics date the Last Supper 
(Passover Meal) to I/14 and the crucifixion to I/ 
15, while John dates the crucifixion to 1/14, be- 
fore Jesus’ captors had celebrated the Passover, 
According to Jaubert, the Synoptics used the 
364-day calendar, whereas John reflected the 
“official” 354-day calendar. The Last Supper 
would have then been on Tuesday evening and 
the crucifixion on Friday, a result that is prob- 
lematic to most NT scholars. 

See also FESTIVALS AND HOLY DAYs: JEWISH. 
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CANONICAL FORMATION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 

The NT canon, a fixed and closed collection of 
twenty-seven documents, was the outcome of a 
process spanning the first through the fifth cen- 
turies. This process was characterized by two 
movements: the growth of Christian writings 
and their rise to scriptural status, which tran- 
spired mainly in thg first two centuries; and the 
limitation of those writings that were to be re- 
garded as Scripture, read in the church.and con- 
sidered authoritative for its faith and life, which 


occurred mainly in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries. These two movements were not entirely 
separate and sequential, and the development 
of the canon was not purely linear. The process 
of canonical formation was also complex, being 
indebted to a variety of factors, including the 
composition and dissemination of Christian 
writings, the history of their use and interpreta- 
tion, theological conflicts in early Christianity, 
judgments of scholars, promulgations of bishops 
and councils and even the technology of book 
production, Nevertheless, the canon of Scripture 
that finally emerged corresponded closely to 
those writings that had been most widely valued 
and used in the church of the first three centu- 
ries. 

1, Scripture and Canon 

2. The Growth of Christian Scripture and the 

Formation of Early Small Collections 
3. The Shaping of the Canon 


1, Scripture and Canon. 
Differing conceptions of the history of the NT 


canon have turned largely upon definitions of 
terms. Until fairly recently, no sharp distinction 
was made between the terms Scripture and canon, 
If a writing was cited as authoritative by early 
witnesses, designated as Scripture (graphé) or 
quoted with a citation formula such as “it is wnit- 
ten” (gegraptai), then it was commonly claimed 
that the document in question was at least func- 
tionally canonical. But the view that increasingly 
prevails rests upon a clear distinction between 
the terms Scriplure and canon. Scripture (graphe) 
designates religiously authoritative literature, 
without regard to its scope or limits, The use or 
citation of a document as authoritative says 
nothing, however, about its canonical status. 
Canon, by contrast, signifies a definitive and 
closed list of religiously authoritative writings 
and thus explicitly addresses the question of 
their scope and limits (Sundberg). Although the 
Greek word kandn means “measuring rod” and, 
by extension, a norm or rule, in its earliest appli- 
cation to Christian writings it signified a list, spe- 
cifically the list of Christian wrtings that were 
permitted to be read in the church, that is, pub- 
licly in the liturgical assembly. Once such a list 
was drawn up, the writings within it were held to 
be exclusively authoritative canonical Scriptures, 
Thus the formation of the canon presupposes 
the availability of Scriptures, but the existence of 
religious Scriptures does not of itself imply or re- 
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quire the formation of a canon. 

Although the recent emphasis on this distine- 
tion has tended to represent the fourth and fifth 
centuries as the critical period of canonical for- 
mation, this should not be permitted to obscure 
the early beginnings of the attribution of au- 
thority to Christian writings or the relatively 
rapid rise of certain Christian writings to scrip- 
tural] status and use during the first three centu- 
ries. By the middle of the second century several 
Gospels and the Pauline letters, as well as a few 
other documents, had attained broad use and 
high authority in Christianity. The subsequent 
formation of the NT canon was therefore not a 
matter of conferring authority upon selected 
Christian writings but of clearly delineating the 
scape of those writings that had, at least for the 
most part, already acquired broad recognition as 
authoritative Christian Scripture and thus also 
of excluding others. 


2. The Growth of Christian Scripture and the 
Formation of Early Small Collections. 

The Scriptures of earliest Christianity were 
those it inherited from Judaism (see Hebrew Bi- 
ble), These included the Torah, the prophetic 
books and a variety of other writings, though 
these had not yet come to constitute a canon in 
Judaism. Nevertheless, the Scriptures of Judaism 
were fundamental to early Christianity, being 
read in worship and used as resources of Chris- 
tian preaching, teaching and practice. No dis- 
tinctively Christian writings were available in the 
first decades of Christianity, and only gradually 
did they come into being. The earliest extant 
Christian writings are the letters of Paul, com- 
posed between A.D, 48 and 58, Other early Chris- 
tian writings—Gospels, letters, apocalypses and 
Acts—were composed in the last several decades 
of the first century, and the production of Chris- 
tian literature continued apace in the second 
century (see Genres of the New Testament). 
None of these carly Christian writings was com- 
posed as Scripture or initially regarded as such. 
Yet through their dissemination and use, espe- 
cially the reading of them in services of worship 
alongside the Scriptures of Judaism, many of 
them soon acquired a similar religious authority 
and came to be considered Scripture. 

2.1, The Growth of Early Small Collections. It 
can readily be seen that the NT canon is largely 
made up of three smaller collections: the four 
Gospels, the letters of Paul and the General, or 
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Catholic, Epistles. Each of these collections had 
a prehistory distinct from the formation of the 
canon as a whole, yet the emergence of these 
collections is a part of the larger history of the 
canon, 

2.1.1. The Fourfold Gospel. A great variety of 
Gospel-type writings were produced in the late 
first and early second centuries, though many of 
these are now known only fragmentarily or 
merely secondhand. Beyond Mark, Matthew, 
Luke and John, we must reckon also with the 
Synoptic Sayings Source (Q), Gospel of Thomas, 
Gospel of Peter, Gospel of the Hebrews, the “Un- 
known Gospel” (P. Eg. 2), Dialogue of the Savior 
and Apocryphon of james, among others 
(Koester), All such documents were partial re- 
dactions of a rich fund of oral traditions about 
Jesus that persisted for a time alongside written 
Gospels and sometimes was preferred to them, 
until it was finally displaced toward the middle 
of the second century. Thus the authority that 
belonged inherently to the words and deeds of 
Jesus in early Christianity gradually passed from 
oral tradition to written codifications of it. The 
various written Gospels were not only collec- 
tions but also interpretations of the traditions 
about Jesus, and cach has a distinctive charac- 
ter. Each Gospel writer apparently intended his 
composition to be a self-sufficient, if not exhaus- 
tive, representation of the tradition. 

As written Gospels came into being, they cir- 
culated individually, and it was probably typical 
at first for any given Christian community to 
know and use only one. But with the ever wider 
dissemination of such documents during the 
second century, Christian communities became 
acquainted with multiple Gospels, which were 
then variously compared, criticized and de- 
fended. Early in the second century Papias (Eu- 
sebius Hist. Eccl. 3.39.15-16) knew the Gospel of 
Mark and possibly the Gospel of Matthew, and 
he defended Mark against some objections, 
though he expressed a preference, if not for 
oral tradition then for firsthand information: 

The first Christian writer to show a clear 
knowledge and appreciation of written Gospels 
is Justin, who was active in Rome near the mid- 
dle of the second century. Justin refers to Gos- 
pels as “memoirs” (apomnémoneumata) of the 
apostles and those who followed them (Justin 
Martyr Apol. J 66.3; 67.3; Dial. Tryph. 100.4; 101.3; 
etc.), He apparently knew at least the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, but he also cited tradi- 
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tions not found in these, and so he was ac- 
quainted with a wider body of materials, It is 
uncertain whether Justin knew the Gospel of 
John, but he seems not to have used it (Sanders; 
Hillmer). The Gospel of John was especially fa- 
vored in the second century by gnostic Chris- 
tians and Montanists, which may have inhibited 
its use by others. But reservations about this 
Gospel must have rested mainly on its far-reach- 
ing differences from other, more popular Gos- 
pels, and it was easicr to neglect or reject it than 
to account for the discrepancies. 

2.1.2. Multiple Gospels. The availability of 
multiple Gospels was problematic on two counts. 
First, from the beginning, Christians had used 
the term gospel to designate the fundamental 
Christian message, which was singular and uni- 
tary. When the term began to be applied also to 
written accounts about Jesus (a development at- 
tested by Justin), it was natural to think that 
there should be only one. Second, Christians re- 
garded the written Gospels as historical records, 
and therefore the considerable discrepancies 
among them were found troublesome. These 
problems made it difficult to acknowledge or to 
use multiple Gospels. 

The desire for a single, self-consistent and 
theologically adequate Gospel produced two 
conflicting tendencies in the history of Gospel 
literature: on the one hand, toward a continuing 
proliferation of Gospels, and on the other to- 
ward a reduction of their number, whether by 
preferring one to the exclusion of all others or 
by conflating several into one (Cullmann, Mer- 
kel). The signal but not the sole instance of the 
latter tendency was the Diatessaron of Tatian (c. 
A.D. 170), who wove together the texts of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John and drew also on 
some additional materials in order to create a 
single Gospel in place of many. The production 
of the Diatessaron also shows that, although the 
contents of written Gospels were valued, their 
texts could still be freely altered. Indeed, the 
larger manuscript tradition of the Gospels re- 
veals that various additions to and harmoniza- 
tions among the Gospels were made during the 
second century (Petersen), so that their texts 
were scarcely firmly fixed, much less considered 
sacrosanct. 

2.1.3. Limited Gospgl Collections. The problem 
of multiple and to somic extent discordant Gos- 
pel writings was resolved in another way-toward 
the end of the second century by the creation of 


a limited collection of Gospels, The first witness 
to such a collection is Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons 
in Gaul (c. A.D. 180), He sharply criticized Chris- 
tian groups that made use of only one Gospel 
(Irenaeus Haer, 3,11,7) and insisted, with the aid 
of elaborate allegorical warrants, that there 
could be neither more nor fewer than four Gos- 
pels, namely, John, Luke, Matthew and Mark 
(Irenaeus Haer, 3.11,8-9), Irenacus speaks of the 
gospel as given “under four aspects” that are 
mutually complementary, or as having a “four- 
fold form.” 

This solution, which was ingenious in pre- 
serving the idea of the unity of the gospel while 
allowing a certain multiplicity through distribu- 
tive authorship, seems to have arisen in the last 
decades of the second century (but cf. Skeat). It 
had not gained any strong foothold in the East, 
for about the same time in Egypt Clement of Al- 
exandria made frequent appeal to the Gospel of 
the Hebrews and Gospel of the Egyptians, while in 
Syria the Gospel of Peter was still in use (Eusebius 
Hist. Ecet. 6.12.2), and Tatian's Diatessaron gained 
broad popularity. Even in Rome the Gospel of 
John could be drawn into question in the early 
third century (Epiphanius Haer, 51.3f£), Never- 
theless, just such a collection is represented in 
an early manuscript, p>, dating from the early 
third century and containing the four Gospels 
and Acts, and during the third century the four- 
fold Gospel came into broad use and ultimately 
displaced all competitors. 

2.2. The Pauline Letters. The letters of Paul 
are not only the earliest extant items of Chris- 
tian literature but also the earliest Christian lit- 
erature to be circulated and collected, One or 
more collections of Paul's letters must have 
come into being about the end of the first cen- 
tury, for by the early second century Ignatius, 
Polycarp and the author of 2 Peter were all ac- 
quainted with multiple letters of Paul, presum- 
ably in collections of some sort. But the carly 
history of Paul's letters can only be inferred on 
the basis of editions of the Pauline corpus that 
were current in the second century and later. 

2.2.1. Marcion’s Edition. The first witness to a 
full-blown edition of the Pauline corpus is Mar- 
cion, about A.D. 140. His edition consisted of ten 
letters, in this order: Galatians, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, Romans, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Laodi- 
ceans ( = Ephesians), Colossians, (Philemon?) 
and Philippians. It has become increasingly 
clear, however, that Marcion’s Pauline corpus 
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was textually and structurally derivative from an- 
other (Frede; Dah]; Clabeaux). Notably, with the 
exception of Galatians, Marcion’s order of the 
letters follows the principle of decreasing 
length, with letters to the same communities be- 
ing counted together, But since the principle of 
decreasing length was not consistently followed 
by Marcion and had no real importance for 
him, his edition must have depended upon an- 
other for which this principle was constitutive. 
This earlier and probably original edition of 
Paul's letters was consistently ordered by de- 
creasing length, counted together letters to the 
same community, and likewise had ten letters, 
but in this order: 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 
Ephesians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Philippians, Colossians and Philemon. Such an 
edition of the letters throws emphasis on the 
number of communities to which Paul wrote, 
namely, seven churches. This edition must go 
back to near the beginning of the second cen- 
tury and has a good claim to being the earliest 
form of the Pauline collection. Several observa- 
tions support this claim. 

2.2.2. A Seven-Churches Edition. An edition of 
Paul's letters as “letters to seven churches” was 
responsive to a problem that the early church 
saw in Paul's letters, namely, their particularity, 
Since Paul wrote to individual churches about is- 
sues of local and immediate interest, it was a 
question whether and how such letters could be 
relevant and useful to other churches. It can be 
seen from the manuscript tradition that early 
on, probably in the first century, the problem of 
the particularity of Paul's letters was met by tex- 
tual emendations that generalized the address- 
ces of some letters (1 Cor 1:2; Rom 1:1, 7; Eph 
1:1). 

An edition that presented the letters as writ- 
ten to precisely seven churches and thus (since 
the number seven symbolized universality) to 
Christendom at large met the same issue but 
more effectively (Dahl). It may be that a seven- 
churches edition of Paul's letters is reflected in 
the otherwise peculiar fact that in the late first 
and early second century we find two other 
groups of letters similarly addressed to seven 
churches: the letters of the Apocalypse (Rev 
2:1—3;22) and the letters of Ignatius of Antioch. 

2.2.3. Other Forws of Pauline Letter Collections, 
During the second century other forms of the 
Pauline letter collection arose, Apart from his 
own textual revisions, Marcion’s edition was 
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probably not of his making. An order like his, 
placing Galatians at the head, must have ante- 
dated him and was perhaps an effort to adapt an 
order by decreasing length toward a chronologi- 
cal order (Frede). That this arrangement is also 
presupposed by the so-called Marcionite pro- 
logues, which are not Marcionite, indicates that 
the edition beginning with Galatians was a cath- 
olic product, not a Marcionite innovation 
(Dahl). Far more widespread, however, was a 
form of the collection presenting the same ten 
letters of Paul but ordering them individually by 
decreasing length, thus producing this arrange- 
ment: Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, 
1 Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, Philemon. 
The earliest manuscript evidence of this edition 
is P’®, dating to about A.D. 200, in which, how- 
ever, Hebrews is included after Romans, The 
epistle to the Hebrews was not an original ele- 
ment of this edition, and in the first several cen- 
turies was current mainly in the East (see also 
below). 

2.2.4. The Pastoral Epistles, Like Hebrews, the 
Pastoral Epistles (1-2 Tim, Tit) do not appear to 
have belonged to any of the identifiably carly 
editions of the conpus Paulinum, and they found 
no place even in P*®. t could be and apparently 
was objected that because they were addressed 
to individuals they lacked catholic relevance 
even more obviously than did Paul's letters to 
particular churches, Nevertheless, by the early 
third century they were made an addendum to 
the community letters and were valued not only 
for their ostensibly apostolic teaching but also 
for their practical administrative directives. 

2.2.5. Theories About Circulation of Paul's Let- 
ters. How Paul's letters to specific churches ini- 
tially entered into general circulation, became 
widely authoritative, were collected and edited is 
largely obscure, and several theories have been 
offered in explanation of this (Lovering). These 
theories depend partly on evidence about the 
shape and substance of second-century editions, 
partly on the internal evidence of the corpus 
and partly on general considerations. 

A traditional view is that from the outset 
Paul's letters were highly valued by the commu- 
nities that had received them, soon came to be 
exchanged among Paul's churches and then 
were made available to still other churches. In 
this way small partial collections could have 
emerged in different churches of the Pauline 
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mission field until, by a natural process of accre- 
tion, all of Paul's letters would finally have been 
brought together and published as a group. It is 
problematic for this view that some of Paul's let- 
ters were apparently lost (] Cor 5:9; 2 Gor 2:4) or 
perhaps fragmentarily preserved. Since the let- 
ters were concerned with issues of local and im- 
mediate relevance, it cannot be taken for 
granted that their original recipients would have 
thought them permanently valuable or that 
other communities would have taken much in- 
terest in them. It can also be objected that the 
author of Acts evinces no knowledge of Paul's 
letters, which would be strange if the letters had 
early entered general circulation. 

For these reasons, E. J. Goodspeed proposed 
that Paul's letters held only immediate and pass- 
ing interest even for their original recipients, 
were soon neglected and were rescued from ob- 
scurity only by the publication of Acts, which 
stimulated some admirer of Paul to search out 
his letters among the churches mentioned in 
Acts and then to publish them as a collection, 
This collector, moreover, was thought to have 
written Ephesians as a summation of Paul's 
thought and a frontispiece to the collection, 
which thus consisted of nine authentic letters 
plus Ephesians, For all its ingenuity, this theory 
falters on many fronts: that Paul's letters were 
soon forgotten is no less an assumption than 
that they quickly gained notoriety; it is unlikely 
that their retrieval was occasioned by Acts since 
Acts does not mention the letters; and Ephe- 
sians is not a summary of Pauline thought, nor is 
there any evidence that it ever stood at the head 
of the collection. 

Yet another theory was advanced by W. 
Schmithals, who proposed that the Pauline let- 
ters as we have them are editorial composites of 
diverse fragments, reworked to incorporate anti- 
Gnostic polemic and consolidated in a collec- 
tion of precisely seven letters (1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Philippians, | and 2 Thessa- 
lonians, Romans) in order to signify Paul's ecu- 
menical relevance. The larger aim of this effort 
was to provide the church with a powerful 
weapon in its struggle against Gnosticism by rep- 
resenting Paul as a sternly anti-Gnostic apostle. 
This theory furnishes a context and motive for 
the extensive editoriaLconflations that Schmith- 
als discovers in the Pauline corpus, but few 
would agree that most or all of the Pauline let- 
ters are redactional products, and little patristic 


or manuscript evidence supports the idea that 
the initial collection consisted of precisely seven 
letters. 

A far more plausible theory is that the collec- 
tion of Paul's letters was produced by a Pauline 
school, a group of persons who acknowledged 
Paul's authority, valued his teaching and sought 
to perpetuate, interpret and extend his influ- 
ence after his death (Schenke), It is argued that 
such a school may have had roots in the circle 
of Paul's historical associates and coworkers, 
who would have taken up Paul's mantle after his 
death. Its activity would explain why the Pauline 
corpus shows evidence of some editorial revi- 
sion in the authentic letters and also contains 
arguably *pscudonymous letters that are in- 
debted to the authentic letters but seek to inter- 
pret and elaborate Paul's teaching in view of 
post-Pauline circumstances and issues (see 
DLNTD, Pauline Legacy and School). 

From the end of the first century onward, 
Paul's letters commanded wide recognition and 
use (Rensberger; Lindemann) among Christian 
communities within and beyond Paul's original 
missionary field, They were valued not only for 
their substance, but also because few other writ- 
ings were available that were certifiably from ap- 
ostolic figures, 

2.3- The General (Catholic) Epistles, The third 
major component collection of the NT canon 
comprises the seven letters: 1 and 2 Peter, 
James, Jude and 1, 2 and 8 John. Eusebius, early 
in the fourth century, is the first to refer to them 
as a collection (Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 2.23.25, “the 
seven called catholic”), though Eusebius himself 
reckoned all the General Epistles except 1 Peter 
and 1 John as “disputed” (Euscbius Mist. Ecel. 
2,25,3), In fact only these two appear to have 
been widely known and used in the second and 
third centuries (Eusebius Hist. Zcel, 3.3.1; 
3.39.17; 4.14.9), 

During that time the other General Epistles 
were largely neglected. The carliest use of Jude 
was madé by the author of 2 Peter (2 Pet 2:1-22, 
incorporating much of Jude 4-16), and it was 
sparingly cited by Clement of AleRandria, Ori- 
gen and Tertullian. The first explicit mention of 
2 Peter is provided by Origen (Comm, Joh. 5.3, 
disputing its authenticity). Irenaeus quotes from 
| and 2 John (Irenacus Haer, 3.16.5, 8); Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of 1 John as the “larger 
epistle,” thus implying at-least a knowledge of 2 
John (Clement of Alexandria Strom. 2.15.66); 
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and Origen apparently knew 2 and 3 John but 
considered them of doubtful genuineness (Eu- 
sebius Hist. Eccl, 6.25.10), Little else is heard of 
2 and 3 John in the second or third centuries. 
The collection of seven General Epistles ap- 
pears to have arisen only in the late third cen- 
tury. It was conceivably formed to document 
teaching ascribed to primitive apostles, perhaps 
principally the “pillar apostles” James, Peter and 
John (cf. Gal 2:9; Luhrmann), and to provide a 
broader apostolic witness than was offered by 
the letters of Paul, 

2.4. Other Writings. Aside from these three 
groups, the canon of the NT came to include 
only two other writings, the Acts of the Apostles 
and Revelation, each of which had its individual 
history of reception and use, 

2.4.1. Acts, Acts was originally the companion 
piece of the Gospel of Luke, both being parts of 
a continuous two-volume work (Acts 1:1), but its 
separation from Luke occurred early, when 
Luke was treated as one Gospel among others 
and eventually incorporated into the fourfold 
Gospel. The early history of Acts as a separate 
work is obscure. A knowledge of it seems to be 
shown by Justin (Justin Martyr Apol, 1750.12), but 
the first clear use of it was made late in the sec- 
ond century by Irenaeus (Irenaeus Haer. 3.12.1- 
15), who appealed to it in proof of the consensus 
of the apostles and their teaching, and it was 
cited also by Clement of Alexandria and Tertul- 
lian, While its early neglect can perhaps be ac- 
counted for by reason of its peculiar literary 
type, its depiction of the apostolic unity of the 
early church made it a valuable resource in the 
struggle against heterodox groups in the late 
second century, 

2.4.2, Revelation. Revelation had an uneven 
history in the ancient church, even though it 
makes some of the most explicitly authoritative 
claims of all early Christian writings. Composed 
around A.D, 96, it was first clearly mentioned by 
Justin half a century later (Justin Martyr Dial, 
Tiyph. 81,15), Nearer the end of the second cen- 
tury Irenaeus, himself a chiliast, mentioned it 
frequently. It was apparently well-known in Gaul 
(Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 5,1), and Tertullian knew 
and used it in North Africa. Thereafter it was 
widely received and used in the West, although it 
came under tempprary dispute, along with the 
Gospel of John, because of the appeals made to 
these writings by Montanists, 

In the East, however, Revelation fared less 
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well. Though it was variously used by Melito of 
Sardis, ‘Theophilus of Antioch and Clement of 
Alexandria in the late second century, and also 
by Origen, Revelation was drawn into question 
about the middle of the third century. A certain 
Nepos wrote a treatise, “Refutation of the Alle- 
gorists,” rejecting the allegorical interpretation 
of Revelation (practiced by Origen, among oth- 
ers) and insisting on a literalist approach in sup- 
port of a millenarian view. Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, responded with a treatise “On 
Promises” (excerpted in Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 
7,25), in which he persuasively questioned the 
apostolic origin of Revelation, and thereafter 
Eastern Christian writers generally rejected it. 

2.4.3. Hebrews. Although it was eventually 
drawn into the orbit of the Pauline epistles, the 
¢pistle to the Hebrews had a fate in the West 
that was in some respects comparable to that of 
the Apocalypse in the East, Hebrews had been 
known to Clement of Rome, and possibly to 
Hermas and to [renaeus, but otherwise it was 
neglected in the West until the fourth century. 
The reason was probably its teaching against 
the possibility of any repentance after baptism 
(Heb 6:4-8; 10:26-31; 12:14-17), a view that ap- 
pealed to moral rigorists like the Montanists and 
Tertullian but ran counter to the penitential 
ideas and practices developing in the Western 
church, In addition, Hebrews had no strong tra- 
dition of apostolic authorship even in the East, 
though there it was variously attributed to Paul 
(Eusebius Hist, Eccl. 6.25,11-14), Thus only in the 
late fourth century did Hebrews acquire general 
use and authority in the Western church. 

2.4.4. Other Writings. Apart from these writ- 
ings, many others that were not ultimately reck- 
oned canonical nevertheless attained scriptural 
or nearly scriptural status in the first several cen- 
turies. Among these / Clement was prominent. 
Irenacus spoke highly of it (Irenaeus Haer. 
3.3.3), and Clement of Alexandria called it “a 
ae of the apostle Clement” (Clement of Al- 
exandria Strom, 4.17), Eusebius underlines its 
persistent popularity by remarking that it “was 
publicly read in the common assembly in many 
churches in the old days and in our own time” 
(Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 3.16). 

Similarly, the Epistle of Barnabas early gained 
authority, especially in the East. Clement re- 
garded it as a letter of the apostle Barnabas 
(Clement of Alexandria Strom. 2.6; 7.5). The 
Shepherd of Hermas, composed in Rome in the 
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first half of the second century, claimed to be an 
inspired revelation and was fully acknowledged 
as Scripture by Irenacus (Irenaeus Haer, 4.20.2), 
Clement of Alexandria (Clement of Alexandria 
Strom. 1.17.29; 2.1.9, 12) and Tertullian (Tertul- 
lian De Orat. 16). It was appreciated for its teach- 
ing of the possibility of postbaptismal repen- 
tance (cf. Hebrews) and came into wide use in 
the East as well as the West (see Apostolic Fa- 
thers). 

Other writings that gained a good measure of 
authority and bid fair for recognition as Scrip- 
ture included the Apocalypse of Peter, Didache, Gos- 
pel of the Hebrews, Gospel of Peter and Acts of Paul, 
Indeed, some of these writings appear in canon 
lists of the fourth and fifth centuries and even in 
some early manuscripts of the Bible, 

In sum, a considerable number of early 
Christian writings, even beyond those men- 
tioned here, were widely reckoned as Scripture 
in the ancient church and were used as such. 
Others still had a more limited local or regional 
currency, and some undoubtedly are no longer 
known to us. Among all these writings, those 
that came to be most broadly known and used as 
Scripture were our four Gospels and the letters 
of Paul, but they were only foremost among 
many valued documents. 


3. The Shaping of the Canon. 

Strictly speaking, the canonical formation of the 
NT occurred with the creation of closed lists of 
authoritative writings. Such catalogs apparently 
began to be drawn up only in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. While it has been commonly sup- 
posed that one such list, the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, was created in Rome in the late second or 
early third century, it is increasingly acknowl- 
edged that this list had a fourth-century, Eastern 
origin (Sundberg; Hahneman). Hence there isa 
widespread reluctance to use the terms canon 
and canonical in reference to the preceding pe- 
riod, At the same time, it has to be recognized 
that by the beginning of the third century not 
only had many Christian writings acquired the 
status of Scripture but also some had been 
shaped into smaller collections that were effec- 
tively closed and definitive, namely, the fourfold 
Gospel and the Pauline corpus. 

3.1. Early Canon Lists, Numerous canon lists 
survive from the ancient church, only some of 
which can be mentioned here. Although they 
are broadly similar, these lists do not all have 


the same form, Some merely list accepted or rec- 
ognized writings (sometimes individually, some- 
times as groups) without elaborative comments, 
while others provide descriptions and explana- 
tions, and some work, explicitly or implicitly, 
with more than two categories. And the lists vary 
in stipulating what writings are canonical. 

3.11, Eusebius. The earliest discussion of au- 
thoritative books that approaches the form of a 
catalog is provided by Eusebius, bishop of Cae- 
sarea, in his Church History (Eusebius Hist, Eccl. 
§.25.1-7), written in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. Here Eusebius allocates into three cate- 
gories those carly Christian writings known to 
him that had been variously in use up to his 
time: (1) the “acknowledged” books (homologow- 
mena): the four Gospels, Acts, the letters of Paul 
(presumably including Hebrews), 1 John, 1 Pe- 
ter and, “if it seems desirable,” Revelation; (2) 
the “disputed” (antilegomena) and “spurious” 
(notha) books: James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John, Acts of Paul, Shepherd of Hermas, Apocalypse 
of Peter, Epistle of Barnabas, Didache, and, “if this 
view prevail," Revelation and the Gospel of the He- 
brews; and (3) the “fabrications of heretics,” 
namely, the Gospels of Peter, Thomas and Matthias 
and Acts of Andrew and John. 

This catalog is not clear-cut; there is a mani- 
fest uncertainty about Revelation, and the use of 
the subcategory spurious under the “disputed” 
books likewise indicates a certain fluidity of re- 
gard. [t was apparently not possible in the time 
of Eusebius to make a simple division between 
acknowledged and disputed books. Moreover, 
the variety of categories and the admitted differ- 
ences of opinion about which writings belong to 
them suggest that the use of such categories was 
relatively new in Eusebius’s day and that on 
many books judgments diverged. Hence with 
Eusebius the effort to define a fixed list or canon 
of Christian Scriptures was in its carly stages. 

3.1.2, Codex Claromontanus. Another impor- 
tant early list is preserved in the Codex Clar- 
omontanus, a bilingual (Greek/Latin) manu- 
script of the sixth century, though the list itself 
seems to have a fourth-century artd Eastern ori- 
gin, It stipulates as comprising “the holy scrip- 
tures” the four Gospels, ten letters of Paul, the 
seven General Epistles, Barnabas, Revelation, 
Acts, the Shepherd of Hermas, Acts of Paul and 
Apocalypse of Peter. The omission of Philippians 
and 1 and 2 Thessalonians is almost certainly 
accidental, so that originally this list proposed a 
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canon of thirty writings (or possibly thirty-one, if 
Hebrews was also accidentally overlooked). 
However, a scribal mark stands before Barnabas, 
the Shepherd, Acts of Paul and Apocalypse of Peter, 
which probably indicates some hesitation about 
these items by the writer or a later copyist. 

3.1.3. Cheltenham Canon, The so-called Chel- 
tenham (or Mommsen) Canon, a stichometric 
catalog that originated in North Africa about 
A.D. 360, proposes a canon of twenty-four books 
(with appeal to the twenty-four elders of Rev 
4:10); the four Gospels, thirteen unnamed let- 
ters of Paul, Acts, Revelation, three Johannine 
letters and two letters ascribed to Peter. The ad- 
dition of the phrase una sola (“one only”) after 
the Johannine and the Petrine letters suggests a 
preference for only 1 John and 1 Peter, and thus 
it echoes the early tendency to acknowledge 
only these two among the General Epistles. 

3.1.4. Cyril of Jerusalem. Cyril, bishop of Jerus- 
alem (A.D. 315-386), in the fourth of his Catecheti- 
cal Lectures (c, A.D. 350), warns against the use of 
“apocryphal” or “disputed” writings and pro- 
vides a catalog of writings that should be read as 
Scripture. His list includes the four Gospels, 
Acts, seven General Epistles and fourteen epis- 
tles of Paul, for a total of twenty-six books, Nota- 
ble in this Eastern list is the absence of 
Revelation. Cyril relegates all others to “a sec- 
ondary rank” and thus makes a clear distinction 
between what is read in the churches and what 
is not. 

3.1.5, Athanasius. Importance has tradition- 
ally been attached to the canon list set forth by 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in his Thirty- 
ninth Festal (Easter) Letter, issued in 367. Seek- 
ing to regularize Egyptian usages and forestall 
heretical ones, he provided a list of those writ- 
ings “handed on by tradition and believed to be 
divine,” and his list is the first to name as exclu- 
sively authoritative precisely the twenty-seven 
books that belong to our NT. Athanasius men- 
tions other books that, though not to be read in 
church, might yet be used by catechumens, 
namely, the Didache and the Shepherd, two works 
that were widely popular in the earlier period. 
Athanasius's list appears not to have been fully 
decisive even for Egypt (Brakke), let alone for 
other regions, and it should be regarded not as 
the final result but gnly as an anticipation of the 
final shape of a still-developing canon. 

3.1.6, Epiphanius. Epiphanius, bishop of Sala- 
mis in Cyprus (c. A.D, 315-403), provided a cata- 
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log of Christian writings in his antiheretical 
treatise Haereses (or Panarion) 76.5. Here he stip- 
ulates the four Gospels, Acts, fourteen letters of 
Paul, James, 1 Peter, 1 John, Jude and Revela- 
tion. While omitting 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, this 
list is remarkable because it includes Revelation, 
which was unusual in Eastern lists, and because 
it lists among Christian books the *Wisdom of 
Solomon and *Sirach, and thus it reckons 
twenty-six writings as canonical. 

3.1.7. Muratorian Canon. The Muratorian 
Canon, which probably belongs to the same pe- 
riod and was orginally composed in Greek, is 
fragmentary at the beginning, where Luke is 
mentioned as “the third Gospel book.” [t must 
have discussed Matthew and Mark first. In addi- 
tion to the four Gospels, it lists Acts, thirteen let- 
ters of Paul, Jude, 1 and 2 John, Wisdom of 
Solomon, Revelation and Apocalypse of Peter, for 
a total of twenty-four books, though it is noted 
that some do not wish the Apocalypse of Peter to 
be read in the church, Explicitly rejected are an 
epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans and certain un- 
named books of heretics, The Shepherd is named 
as suitable for reading, but not in the church. 
The Muratorian Canon is distinguished from 
other catalogs by its labored warrants for the 
various books it approves. The careless Latin 
translation in which we have it cautions against 
assuming that the original document is repre- 
sented with full accuracy, 

3.1.8, Gregory of Naxianzus, Two catalogs of 
canonical books have been transmitted under 
the name of Gregory of Nazianzus (A.D. 329- 
389). The first (Gregory of Nazianzus Cann. 
12.30-39), doubtless written by him, lists the four 
Gospels, Acts, fourteen letters of Paul and seven 
General Epistles, Revelation is omitted in the 
Eastern custom. The second list is not from Gre- 
gory but from his contemporary Amphilochius 
of leonium (fi. A.D, 380). In his list of “the canon 
of inspired scriptures” (Amphilochius of Ico- 
nium J/amb. ad Sel. 7.289-351), he included the 
four Géspels, Acts and fourteen letters of Paul. 
Otherwise he allowed that “of the catholic epis- 
tles, some maintain we ought (accept seven, 
and others three only, one of James, one of Pe- 
ter, and one of John,” and that Revelation 
“some reckon among the scriptures, but the ma- 
jority say it is spurious.” A considerable uncer- 
tainty is apparent, and beyond the Gospels, Acts 
and the Pauline lettets, only James, 1 Peter and 
1 John belong to consensyps. 
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3.1.9. Church Councils, Catalogs of the NT 
were also drawn up by church councils of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. One of the earliest of 
these was adopted by the Council of Laodicea 
(A.D. 363), which specified “only the canonical 
books" as suitable for reading in church. It enu- 
merated twenty-six of these, precisely those in 
our NT, save that Revelation was excluded. We 
also have records of two North African councils 
of the late fourth century that promulgated lists 
of authoritative books. The Council of Hippo 
(A.D, $98) and the Council of Carthage (A.D. 397) 
both named the twenty-seven books of our NT, 
but, in accordance with the Western disposition 
toward Hebrews, they speak of “thirteen letters 
of the Apostle Paul" and “of the same, one to 
the Hebrews.” 

3.1.10, Early Manuscripts, Although they are 
not catalogs, the contents of the earliest complete 
manuscripts of the NT are instructive about the 
state of the canon in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Codex Sinaiticus, a fourth-century manuscript, 
contains all twenty-seven writings of our NT, but 
these were followed by the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Shepherd of Hermas and perhaps some other 
writings (the end of the manuscript is lost), Co- 
dex Alexandrinus, written in the fifth century, 
also contains all twenty-seven writings of our 
NT, but after them it has also / Clement, 2 Clement 
and the Psalms of Solomon. 

The frequent appearance of catalogs of 
scriptural books during the fourth century, and 
their absence before that time, indicates that the 
question of the precise limits of Scripture, and 
hence the notion of a canon, arose in this pe- 
Tiod, just as the variations in the terminology, 
categories and contents of these various catalogs 
show that the situation was still somewhat inde- 
terminate and that some points were resolved 
only at a late date. The recognition of Revela- 
tion in the East and of Hebrews in the West was 
finally negotiated in this period, and hesitations 
about some of the General Epistles (Jude, 2 Pe- 
ter, 2 and 3 John) were overcome. But the four 
Gospels, the letters of Paul and Acts are staple 
items of all such lists, and this indicates that they 
had become so firmly established in use and es- 
teem from an early time that no question could 
arise about their place. Hence by the end of the 
fourth century there was a very broad, if not ab- 
solute, unanimity within the Christian commu- 
nity about the substance and shape of its canon 
of authoritative Scripture. This is remarkable in- 


sofar as there was never any official, ecumeni- 
cally binding action of the ancient church that 
formalized this canon, 

3.2. Forces in the Formation of the Canon, Be- 
cause the canonical formation of the NT was 
only a dimension of the larger life of the an- 
cient church, many forces contributed to it in 
one way or another, But their significance has 
been diversely estimated, and often it is hard to 
determine their particular consequences. 

3,21, Conflicts with Heterodoxy. Wt has com- 
monly been claimed, especially by those who re- 
gurd the second century as the decisive period 
in the history of the canon (Harnack; von 
Campenhausen), that the chief forces in the for- 
mation of the canon are to be sought in conflicts 
with heterodox movements, especially Marcion- 
ism, Gnosticism and Montanism. Marcion is of 
ten represented as the prime mover, compelling 
the church to create a more comprehensive 
canon of its own as a counter to his and provid- 
ing the basic structure of Gospel and apostle, 
such that the NT canon is seen as “an anti-Mar- 
cionite creation on a Marcionite basis” (Har- 
nack). Tt has been suggested that the Gnostics, 
who both produced writings of their own and 
appealed to unwritten, esoteric traditions of ap- 
ostolic teaching, stimulated the church to create 
a canon that excluded gnostic writings and fur- 
nisheéd instead a broad-based and accessible col- 
lection of apostolic writings embodying catholic 
teaching. And it has been argued that the Mor 
tanists, by invoking charismatic authority and of- 
fering new revelations, motivated the church to 
close its canon and limit authoritative revelation 
to traditional authoritative documents. 

But none of these claims is persuasive, The 
Pauline letters had been collected and were 
widely valued prior to Marcion, and the dual au- 
thority of “the Lord and the apostles” was al- 
ready well established. Gnostic groups appear to 
have valued most of the same literature as Chris- 
tians at large but brought to them different 
hermeneutical assumptions and methods and so 
warranted their systems at the level of interpre- 
tation. And in response to Montanism the 
church did not deny continuing manifestations 
of the Spirit or confine revelation to a fixed 
number of books, While cach of these move- 
ments accentuated questions about the appro- 
priate resources, authorities and limits of 
Christian teaching, there is no good evidence 
that they had significant, much less decisive, 
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consequences for the development of Christian 
Scriptures, for the much later definition of the 
canon of those Scriptures, or for the structure or 
content of the NT canon, 

3.2.2. Use in the Church. To the contrary, in the 
larger history of the NT canon the primary force 
was the developing pattern of the use of Chris- 
tian writings in the early church, and principally 
their use in the liturgical assembly as resources 
of preaching and instruction. In drawing up his 
list of acknowledged books, Eusebius appealed 
almost exclusively to the traditional usage of 
those writings in the churches from an early 
time or to their use by prominent Christian writ- 
ers such as Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen. 

In the nature of the case, the force of tradi- 
tional usage could not come explicitly into play 
until the third and fourth centuries, by which 
time the church had some retrospect on its cus- 
tomary practices. Yet it is possible to see that the 
books that were held in highest regard in the 
fourth century were those that had been longest 
and most widely in use during the first three 
centuries. Statistical studies of the frequency of 
citation (relative to length) of early Christian 
writings demonstrates that from the second cen- 
tury onward, the Gospels and the principal 
Pauline letters were cited with very high fre- 
quency, that the other books eventually in- 
cluded in the canon were much less often called 
into service, and that books ultimately excluded 
from the canon were used very little (Stwhl- 
hofer). 

Thus the NT canon that finally took shape 
appears fairly to reflect which writings had in 
the earlier period consistently claimed the atten- 
tion of the church and proven most useful in 
sustaining and nurturing the faith and life of 
Christian communities, To this extent the can- 
onization of early Christian writings did not so 
much confer authority on them as recognize or 
ratify an authority that they had long enjoyed, 
making regulative what had previously been cus- 
tomary, The catalogs of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies are for the most part articulations of a 
consensus of usage that had arisen through the 
practices of the preceding centuries, and they 
aimed to exclude rather than to include, 

3.2.3. Other infiuences. In relation to some 
writings, however, the pattern of usage was ci- 
ther unclear or regionally inconsistent, and in 
these cases other forces came into play. The 
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judgments of prominent Christian thinkers were 

often influential on the fate of individual books, 
Athanasius's favorable regard for Revelation 
was undoubtedly important in repristinating its 
standing in the East, which had suffered from 
the criticisms of Dionysius. Similarly, the even- 
tual acceptance of Hebrews in the West, where it 
had had little currency, depended heavily on its 
acknowledgment by such figures as Hilary, Am- 
brose and Jerome, 

Moreover, what was at stake in the history of 
the canon was not merely texts but equally the 
way they were understood, so that the history of 
interpretation also played a role, For example, 
Revelation finally found acceptance in the East 
only on the presupposition of its allegorical exe- 
gesis; carlier the Gospel of John was capable of 
being accommodated to the other Gospels on 
the premise that it was a “spiritual Gospel” and 
not a straightforward historical account; and 
even Paul's letters had to be read and under- 
stood as having catholic relevance, in spite of 
their particularity. 

On a broader level, the literal-historical type 
of interpretation characteristic of Antiochene 
Christianity tended to favor a smaller body of 
authoritative writings, while the allegorical ap- 
proach that typified Alexandrian Christianity al- 
lowed a much larger scope to Scripture. The 
canon that eventually took shape represents (o 
some extent a compromise among regional us- 
ages, including more books than were tradition- 
ally recognized in Syria (e.g, all the General 
Epistles) but fewer than in Egypt (e.g., Gospel of 
the Hebrews, 1 Clement, Barnabas, Shepherd), 

Nor are certain events and circumstances in 
the life of the early church without relevance to 
the development of the canon, Early on, the rel- 
ative paucity of Christian writings, especially in 
small and provincial communities, may have en- 
couraged the use of almost anything that came 
to hand, In larger Christian centers, the rapid 
diffusion and local accumulation of Christian 
wtitings must have posed questions about which 
books ought to be used, and how. The experi- 
ence of persecution sometimes entailed the con- 
fiscation and destruction of Christian books by 
Roman authorities, most notably in the Great 
Persecution (A.D. 303-305) under Diocletian, The 
requirement that Christian books be surren- 
dered probably provoked pressing questions in 
the church aboyt which books were sacred and 
should by no means be handed over and others 
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which might be given up to imperial agents. 

Even the technology of book production had 
some bearing on the canonical formation of the 
NT. Early codices were not capacious, normally 
running to a maximum of about two hundred 
leaves, and most were much smaller. Christian 
Scriptures could not be collected and provided 
together in one volume, and early codices usu- 
ally contained only one or two documents or a 
discrete collection. Not until the fourth century 
was it possible to manufacture codices that could 
contain many writings, and even then it was rare 
that whole Bibles (pandects) were produced. In 
their absence, the importance of lists or catalogs 
of Christian Scriptures is obvious. Still, any effort 
to produce a whole Bible or even a whole NT 
raised the practical issue of what should be in- 
cluded in it, All of these considerations belong, 
with varying importance, to the formation of the 
NT canon, but none of them had the fundamen- 
tal and decisive consequence that followed from 
traditional use, 

3.3, Criteria of Canonicity. Beyond the histor- 
cal forces that were at work in the formation of 
the canon, certain theoretical considerations 
were also adduced, especially in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, by way of judging the suitability 
of writings for inclusion in the canon, most es- 
pecially of writings about which there was some 
uncertainty. These so-called criteria of canonic- 
ity were mainly traditional use, apostolicity, cath- 
olicity and orthodoxy (Ohlig). 

3.3.1. Traditional Use. As previously indicated, 
the primary basis for the inclusion of any docu- 
ment in the canon of the NT was its longstand- 
ing, widespread and well-established use among 
Christian communities, Such traditional usage 
was a matter of fact before the church began to 
reflect on its historic practice and made it an ex- 
plicit criterion for canonical standing. Certain 
writings, including the Gospels and Paul's let- 
ters, had been used so widely and so long that 
there could be no question about their place in 
the canon, But if customary use was a clear pre- 
requisite, it was notin every case sufficient by it- 
self. Some documents that adequately met this 
standard were not finally included in the canon 
(c.g., Shepherd of Hermas, Didache and I Clement). 
Other criteria were of a more theoretical sort. 

3.3.2. Apostolicity. From an early time Chris- 
tians considered thtir Scriptures to be apostolic, 
This did not necessarily mean that authoritative 
documents must have been written by apostles, 


though from an carly time apostolic authorship 
was valued. This is shown not only by the gen- 
eral authority that quickly accrued to Paul's let- 
ters but also by the development of traditions 
attributing certain anonymous Gospels (Mat- 
thew and John) to apostolic authors or at least to 
apostolic sources (Mark and Luke) by the use of 
apostolic *pseudonymity (e.g., 2 Peter, the Pasto- 
ral Epistles, Barnabas), and by the disuse that af- 
fected some writings by reason of doubts raised 
about their apostolic authorship (Revelation, 
Hebrews). Yet some documents explicitly claim- 
ing apostolic authorship either failed to gain ca- 
nonical standing (c.g., Didache, Barnabas, Gospel 
of Peter, Apocalypse of Peter) or gained it only with 
difficulty (c.g, 2 Peter, Jude), Thus the criterion 
of apostolicity in the narrow sense of authorship 
was hardly decisive. In fact, the conception of 
apostolicity was elastic and might refer, beyond 
direct authorship, to indirect authorship, deriva- 
tion from the apostolic period or conformity of 
content with what was generally understood as 
apostolic teaching. 

3.3.3. Catholicity. Catholicity was another 
consideration: in order to be authoritative a doc- 
ument had to be relevant to the church as a 
whole and even intended to be so by its author. 
Writings addressed to only small groups or hav- 
ing a narrow purpose were accordingly deval- 
uect Most of the writings that became canonical 
were originally intended for limited constituen- 
cies, and some even for individuals, Hence they 
failed to meet this criterion, but this was not so 
obvious to the ancient church or was counter- 
balanced by other factors. What is at work in the 
ideal of catholicity is a preference for broad ac- 
cessibility and general usefulness, as against pri- 
vate, idiosyneratic or esoteric resources. 

3.3.4. Orthodoxy, It was a largely tacit judg- 
ment that for a writing to be authoritative, let 
alone canonical, it must be orthodox; that is, its 
content had to correspond with the faith and 
practice of the church as that was generally un- 
derstogd. Such a judgment presupposes that 
what the church took to be its proper teaching 
was somehow available independently of Scrip- 
ture, namely, in the rule of faith (regula fidei), a 
terse, traditional summary statement of princi- 
pal convictions (cf. Irenaeus Haer. 3.4,1-2; Ter- 
tullian De Praescr. 8-12), Since the rule of faith 
was itself understood to be a summary of apos- 
tolic teaching derived through apostolic tadi- 
tion, there could scarcely be discord between it 
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and Scriptures that were also taken to be apos- 
tolic. 

These criteria were variously applied in the 
history of the canon, but rarely with systematic 
rigor. The Gospel of Peter was removed from use 
in Rhossus by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, be- 
cause of doubts about its orthodoxy (Eusebius 
Hist. Eccl. 6.12.2-6), in spite of its putative apos- 
tolic origins. The Shepherd of Hermas, though 
catholic, orthodox and widely used, suffered be- 
cause it did not derive from the time of the apos- 
tles (Muratorian Canon, Il, 73-80). The epistle to 
the Hebrews was ultimately accepted as canoni- 
cal in the West in spite of persistent uncertainty 
about its authorship. Once established in gen- 
eral use, the catholic status of Paul's letters was 
taken for granted in spite of their particularity. 

Such examples indicate that the more theo- 
retical criteria of apostolicity, catholicity and or- 
thodoxy were selectively used, Although they 
may be distinguished in respect of their specific 
foci, these criteria are closely related. The an- 
cient church assumed that whatever was apos- 
tolic, even in the broadest sense, was also 
catholic and orthodox, and although what was 
orthodox and catholic might not be apostolic in 
the strictest (authorial) sense, it conformed by 
definition to a tradition that was considered ap- 
ostolic in substance, While they were important 
as traditional warrants, such criteria were rarely 
the effective reasons for the positive canonical 
recognition of any writing. Rather they were em- 
ployed mainly either to disqualify the authority 
of certain writings or to warrant the standing 
that others had attained by reason of estab- 
lished use. ; 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
HEBREW BIBLE; LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE; 
SEPTUAGINT/ GREEK OLD TESTAMENT. 
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CATENA (4Q177) 

This composition, 4QCatena* (4Q177), is an es- 
chatological commentary on Psalms 6—17 anda 
number of prophetic texts. It is dated paleo- 
graphically to the first half of the first century 
B.C. and consists of more than thirty nonadja- 
cent fragments, making the material reconstruc- 
tion of the scroll extremely difficult and 
tentative. While the editor of the principal edi- 
tion did not attempt a reconstruction (Allegro, 
67-74, pl. XXIV-XXV*), this was remedied by 
J. Strugnell, who offered a partial reconstruction 
and corrected a number of misreadings in the 
original publication (236-48, 260-61), The most 
thorough material reconstruction has been re- 
cently proposed by A. Steudel (1992, 1994), who 
argues on the basis of similar content and style 
that 4QCatena and *4QFlorilegium (4Q174) 
make up two different copies of the same liter- 
ary work, identifying it as 4QMidrEschat™, “A 
Midrash on Eschatology.” While this is possible, 
the lack of any overlap between the manuscripts 
remains problematic, (For an English transla- 
tion roughly following Steudel's reconstruction 
see Garcia Martinez, 209-11, and for Strugnell's 
reconstruction see Wise, Abegg and Cook, 233- 
$7.) 

The manuscript consists of a series of quota- 
tions from Psalms 6—17 followed by their inter- 
pretation, hence the original title “Catena” (i.e., 
a string of interpretations), More properly the 
composition is a thematic midrash with some 
parallels with earlier *pesharim (Steudel 1994, 
190-92; 1992, 538). The verses from Psalms are 
cited or alluded to in consecutive order accord- 
ing to the MT Psalter, with possibly two excep- 
tions (Pss 11; 12; 5(?); 13; 16; 17; 6 according to 
Steudel {1994, 129 but Pss 6; 11; 12; 5(?); 13; 16; 
17 according to Strugnell (236, 245]}), The com- 
mentary on the psalms is typically introduced by 


a pesher formula (‘its interpretation is”), while 
quotations from prophetic books, which figure 
prominently in the interpretation, are typically 
introduced by the phrase “it is written” (Afwb). 

The composition itself concerns the last days 
(hryt hymym), the time of persecution and test- 
ing of the righteous before the final judgment 
when the wicked will be destroyed and the just 
will be delivered. This period before the end is 
characterized by the distress and suffering of 
the children of light on account of *Belial and 
his agents. As with other “sectarian” writings 
from *Qumran, the enemies are described as 
“the community of those seeking easy interpre- 
tations” ( ‘dt dwrsy higwt; cf. *Damascus Document; 
*Thanksgiving Hymns; 4QpNah; etc.). They will 
rise up and seek to destroy the community 
(yahad), but the righteous will be protected and 
delivered by God's angel of truth. Ultimately 
good will triumph and evil will perish at the final 
reckoning. The composition also mentions the 
coming of the “Interpreter of the Torah” (dwrs 
htwrk). This eschatological figure is also men- 
tioned in 4QFlorilegium and other Qumran 
writings and may refer to the anointed *priest 
(or possibly prophet) who will usher in the new 
and just reign of God, 

While the fragmentary state of this work does 
not allow much elaboration, the general escha- 
toldgical expectation of the Qumran community 
as reflected in this document has some affinities 
to the perspective found in the NT, such as the 
emphasis on the end times. Moreover, the em- 
phasis on the psalms and their prophetic inter- 
pretation is similar to what is found in the NT. 

See also FLORILEGIUM (4Q174); PESHARIM. 
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dan," RevQ 7 (1969-71) 163-276; M. O. Wise, M. 
G. Abegg Jr, and E. M. Cook, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls; A New Translation (New York; HarperCol- 
lins, 1996). T. F Williams 


CAVE 7 FRAGMENTS (QUMRAN) 
Unlike the other ten caves, Qumran’'s seventh 
cave contained several Greek manuscripts. A 
sensation was created when it was claimed that 
some of these Greek fragments were of NT writ- 
ings. Among these fragments, 7Q] has been 
identified as Exodus 28:4-7. 7Q2 has been iden- 
tified as Epistle of Jeremiah 43—44. In D/D 3 
(Baillet, Milik and De Vaux) 7Q3-5 are cited as 
“biblical texts(?).” 7Q6-18, which comprise only 
tiny fragments, yielding only one complete word 
among them (the definite article in the mascu- 
line dative singular), are described simply as 
“various fragments.” 

A decade after the publication of the editio 
princeps, |. O'Callaghan began publishing stud- 
ies in which he identified several of these frag- 
ments as belonging to various NT writings. His 
identifications are as follows: 


704 = 1 Tim 3:16; 4:1, 8 
7Q5 = Mark 6;52-53 
7Q6.1 = Mark 4:28 

7Q6.2 = Acts 27:38 

7Q7 = Mark 12:17 

7Q8 = Jas 1:23-24 

7Q9 = Rom 5:11-12 
7Q10 = 2 Pet 1:15 

7Q15 = Mark 6:48 


O'Callaghan regards the identifications of 
7Q4—6,1 and 7Q8 as “certain,” the identifica- 
tions of 706.2, 707 and 7Q9 as “probable” but 
7Q10 and 7Q15 as only “possible.” 

Most scholars have rejected O'Callaghan's 
identifications, but a few have accepted some of 
them. His identification of 7Q5 as Mark 6:52-58 
has been accepted by F. Rohrhirsch (1990) and 
C. P. Thiede. However, C. Focant, R, H. Gundry 
and papyrologists S. R. Pickering and R. R. E. 
Cook believe these identifications are highly im- 
probable, if not impossible. The identification 
of 7Q5 is an interesting case in point, for this 
fragment is larger than the others and the 
chances of identification are somewhat better. 

M. Baillet restores 7Q5 as follows: * ]. ti a. 
(... 5 Jé kai tof ...* egelnnésfen ...5 \ehées{ . The 
only complete, ext%ut word is kai (“and”), while 
the one restored word is egennésen (“he begat”). 
O'Callaghan restores it differently: * ajuton @ 
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[Aardia.. 9 \@ hai tilaperasantes ...1 Gelnnés[aret 
Saale. prosormis)thésa[n = “their heart... and 
crossing over... Gennesaret . . . they moored 
(the boat).” This reconstruction is problematical 
at four points: (1) The letter éfa in line 2, which 
O'Callaghan thinks is the definite article, is 
more probably an aipha. (2) The letter that 
O'Callaghan thinks is a mw in line 2, in order to 
restore aulon (“their”), is almost certainly an tofa 
and not a nu (so Gundry and others), (3) O'Cal- 
laghan must assume that the prepositional 
phrase efi én gen (“to the land"), which in al- 
most all manuscripts of Mark occurs after the 
participle “crossing over," was not present in 
7Q5, (4) O'Callaghan must assume that the let- 
ter tau, instead of the expected delta, was used in 
the spelling of tifaperasantes} (“crossing over”). 
The first two problems virtually rule out the 
identification with Mark 6;52-53, with the sec- 
ond two only lending additional weight to this 
misidentification, 

More recently scholars have wWentified some 
of the Greek fragments with the pseude- 
pigraphal work known as J Enoch (see Enoch, 
Books of). FE. A. Muro has identified 7Q4,1, 7Q8 
and 7Q12 as belonging to J Enoch 103:3-8, 
E, Pucch has identified 704.2 as cither J Enoch 
98:11 or / Enoch 105:17, 7Q11 as I Enoch 100:12, 
and 7Q13 as J Enoch 103;15, It is probable that 
thé other Greek fragments are either portions of 
Greek Enoch or other Greek *pseudepigraphal 
texts, This view is supported by the presence of 
several Enoch fragments found in other Qumran 
caves, 

See also PAPYRI, PALESTINIAN; 'TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM, 
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CELIBACY. See MARRIAGE, 
CENSUS, See TAXATION, GRECO-ROMAN, 
CENTURION, See ROMAN MILITARY, 


CHILDBEARING. See FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; 
MARRIAGE, 


CHILDREN IN LATE ANTIQUITY 
The life and experience of children in the world 
of the NT compared with the experience of be- 
ing a child in the world of the twenty-first cen- 
tury clearly illustrates the difference between 
the two worlds, The modern understanding of a 
child and childhood as a special class of society 
with distinctive cultural worth and values stems 
from the Renaissance onward. When the word 
child is read in the NT, the understanding is 
quite different, The focus of this discussion is a 
brief survey of the role and place of children in 
late antiquity, second century B.C. to second cen- 
tury A.D., using the following <livisions: 

1. Children in Greco-Roman Culture and So- 

ciety 

2. Children in Jewish Culture and Society 

8, Children in the Life of the Early Church 

4, Relevance for the Study of the New Testa- 

ment : 


1. Children in Greco-Roman Culture and 
Society. é 

There is little direet -writing about children in 
the literature associated with Greco-Roman an- 
tiquity. Insights must be gleaned from com- 


ments made in the context of another subject. 
Most of the ancient texts are written by males 
and by the upper socioeconomic groups. One 
wonders if the flavor and content of such com- 
ments would have been different if they were 
written by women (mothers) and by the com- 
mon or poor social groups, 

1.1. Role or Place of Children in Greco-Roman 
Society, It is difficult to articulate the place chil- 
dren held in Greco-Roman society. Their role 
was defined through the social and economic 
system. Children were seen as part of the kin- 
ship tradition who carried on the family name 
and business and who provided care for the eld- 
erly parents. In religious contexts, children were 
regarded as innocent, chaste and naive, thus 
channels or intermediaries for the gods, Chil- 
dren were perceived as unformed adults who 
lacked reason and thereby required training, 
which included beating, Plato stated: “Of all the 
wild beasts, the child is the most intractable; for 
insofar as it, above all others, possesses a fount 
of reason that is as yet uncurbed, it is a eacher- 
ous, sly and most insolent creature. Wherefore 
the child must be strapped up, as it were, with 
many bridles” (Plato Leg., 808D). Children were 
also valued as individuals, and the many grave 
epitaphs reveal genuine parental love and aflec- 
tion, 

Children were born into households (see Fam- 
ily and Household), It was in relation to this so- 
cial network that children gained their primary 
identity, Boys were trained to take over headship, 
and girls were trained to take on the domestic re- 
sponsibilities. The household would have in- 
cluded the parents, children, possibly extended 
family members, adopted children, paid servants 
and slaves. The household would have been pre- 
sided over by the paterfamilias, the eldest surviv- 
ing male ascendant. At one time the father of 
the Roman houschold had absolute rule, even 
over the life or death of a family member, espe- 
cially the children, but this ultimate authority was 
curbedby law in the first century A.D, The fa- 
ther’s authority was usually executed and medi- 
ated through a family council, + 

It was a Roman custom to place a newborn 
on the ground in front of the father for him to 
inspect. When the father lifted the child it sym- 
bolized the child's acceptance into the family 
(the Latin verb suscipere, “to lift up,” came to 
mean “survival”), Weak, handicapped, unwanted 
girls, or another unwanted mouth to feed, would 
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be left on the ground with the implication that 
the child should be exposed. Exposure was the 
practice of leaving an unwanted child at a site, 
usually a garbage dump or dung heap, where 
the child either died or was taken by a stranger 
to be raised, usually as a slave, Such infanticide 
practices were never sanctioned but never con- 
demned by Roman law (see Roman Law and Le- 
gal System). Exposure had a long history and 
was advocated by the philosophers (Plato Rep. 
460 C; Plutarch Lyc. 16.1; cf. Philo Spec. Leg. 
3.110-119, who condemns the practice). 

The next step for the child was the naming 
ceremony, for boys on the ninth day, for girls on 
the eighth day. The delay is attributed to the 
high mortality rate of infants. Many newborns 
never survived the first week, less than half sur- 
vived to their fifth year, and only 40 percent 
lived to their twendeth birthday (Wicdemann, 
15-16), Those who lived the first week were cer- 
emonially washed, sacrifices were offered on 
their behalf, and a name was given. The ritual 
was called dies lustricus, “day of purification.” 

In the early years, the child was often cared 
for by a wet nurse, Swaddling was perceived as 
an important part of training a young child. 
Weaning usually occurred at 18-24 months and 
was regarded as the time when children were 
old enough to reccive blows and threats as in- 
struction. When the child was mobile, he or she 
would be put into the care of a male child- 
minder, a paedagogus, ofien a Greek slave specif- 
ically secured for this task. Eventually the 
minder would take the child to school and stay 
with the child in order to discipline the child. 
Though the role of the paedagogi was not educa- 
tional, the child would have learned much from 
their care, often including facility in the Greek 
language. Childhood would have included play, 
with toys like balls, board games, kites, models of 
people and animals, hoops, wooden swords, and 
with games like “knucklebone,” a game like 
jacks with bones, and “Troy,” a game of one per- 
son resisting the pack who tried to drag you 
across a line, The girls also played with rag dolls 
and dolls of wax or clay made to look like young 
women, ; 

1,2, Education of Children in Greco-Roman Soci- 
ety. For centuries *education had two forms; at 
around age six gr seven the Greeks sent chil- 
dren to organized schools with trained teachers, 
and the Romans based education in the home 
and assigned the primary task to the parents, In 
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the first century B.C, the Greck practice was 
adopted throughout the Roman Empire. Among 
the wealthy, at around the age of seven the male 
children and a few female children began their 
formal education, learning writing, reading and 
basic arithmetic, often combined with physical 
education. The school day was long, beginning 
early and lasting into the evening with a break 
for a midday meal. Flogging was a common 
practice and was perceived as an important 
practice to instill discipline, At age twelve those 
who could afford it, and only males, moved to 
the second stage; girls continued their educa. 
tion at home learning the expected duties of a 
female in a household, Under the grammaticus, 
*language, “literature, *music, *philosophy and 
basic *rhetoric were taught (Cicero, De Orat., 
1,187). The next stage began around age sixteen 
and the teacher was known as the rhetor, During 
this time the rhetorical school would build upon 
earlier studies, focusing particularly on litera- 
ture, language and rhetorical skills in order to 
develop polished public speakers. The very elite 
finished formal study around age eighteen by 
studying at a foreign academy. In his work /nsti- 
tutio Oratoria, Quintilian, a former teacher (first 
cent. A.D.), describes this practice of education 
and calls for the reform of putting the needs of 
the child as foremost. Other forms of education 
included apprenticeships in practical skills and 
crafts, and military training. 

More controversial is the education of males 
at the *gymnasium, which included sports, usu- 
ally in the nude, and the pederasty which often 
went with it, The sexual relationship between an 
adult male and a boy was a Greek practice de- 
signed for military training; it later carried over 
to the gymnasium and then to the teacher and 
pupil relationship. The practice was not univer- 
sal and opinions varied about its value, but it was 
commonplace enough to feature in the child- 
hood experience of many young boys. Corollary 
to this was the experience of many slave girls and 
boys who served as child prostitutes, 

1.3. Transition into Adulthood. For boys, usu- 
ally between the age of fourte®n and sixteen, the 
father would take the son to be registered on the 
list of citizens. This was the first stage in taking 
on adult responsibilities. Around the same time, 
at the feast of the Liberalia on March 17, a young 
man and his friends would ceremoniously ex- 
change their toga praetexta (white with purple 
hem) for the toga pura (all white), which was a 
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public sign of adulthood. Sometimes this transi- 
tion period included shaving the boy's first 
beard and keeping the shavings in a shrine (dep- 
osttio barbae). 

Marriage was the primary transition. Legally, 
girls could marry at twelve, boys at fourteen. But 
among the wealthy most girls married in their 
late teens with boys in their twenties; among the 
more common social classes, marriage was often 
earlier, Marriage included the ritual of taking 
off and storing the bulla, the good-luck amulet 
worn around the neck as a child. A girl also 
would dedicate her dolls to Venus as part of the 
marriage process. With marriage, for both girls 
and boys, childhood ended. 


2, Children in Jewish Culture and Society. 
Sources for understanding the role and place of 
children in Jewish culture are not numerous. 
The Bible and other Jewish religious writings 
give hints of family and social structures, but lit- 
tle direct or extended information. Equally, Ju- 
daism was not monolithic, so some social con- 
structs and practices may have varied with differ- 
ent Jewish communities, In addition, differences 
between life in Palestine and life in *Diaspora 
Judaism probably affected the experience of 
children. 

2.1. The Role and Place of Children in Jewish So- 
ciety, The understanding of children must be 
placed within the context of Jewish identity, The 
perception of Jewish people as people of a “holy 
race” (Ezra 9:2), a covenant people, a people of 
the *Torah, defined community life and shaped 
the social boundaries. Within this community 
ethos, children were perceived as a blessing (Ps 
127:3-5) and insurance of the nation's perpetuity. 
Conversely, a woman who was childless was con- 
sidered barren and shamed (1 Sam 1;10-11; Lk 
1:25), The expectation of maintaining the race 
through procreation was written into the law 
(Gen 1:28; 12:3), It was the obligation of the par- 
ents and the community to teach and pass on the 
faith to the children (Deut 4:9; 6:7; 11:19; 31:1- 
13; also Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.25 §204). In this con- 
text, it is not surprising that infanticide, abortion 
(Ex 21:22-25) and birth control (Gen 38:8-10) 
were not practiced and were often condemned 
(Philo Spec. Leg. 3.110-19; Tacitus Hist. 5.5). 

Once again, the home and family were the 
primary social structure where children gained 
their identity. Sons, especially the firstborn, were 
the guarantee of lineage and the promise of 


maintaining the family holdings. Levirate law 
(Deut 25:5-10) ensured that a man's name would 
continue if he died without children, as the 
brother was obliged to marry his sister-in-law, 
with any children of this union regarded as 
heirs of the dead kinsman. The emphasis on 
sons and the role of the father reveals the patri- 
archy of the Jewish culture (cf. Mt 14:21; 15:38). 

The Jewish ritual of male circumcision oc- 
curred after eight days. It is possible in the first 
century A.D. that this practice included naming 
the child (Lk 1:59; 2:21), a practice probably 
adopted from Greco-Roman culture. Naming 
the child was an important cultural practice, 
whether for a girl or boy, and in Jewish culture 
the practice was to draw upon the family names 
with the mother selecting but with the father 
having the final say (Gen 35:18; Lk 1:58-64). 
Other rituals included presenting the firstborn 
sons to the Lord and the rite of purification for 
the woman following childbirth (Ex 13:2, 20; 
84:20; Lev 12:6-8; Lk 2:22-24),. 

Perhaps the key social rule which dominated 
a Jewish child's perspective was the law, “honor 
your father and your mother” (Ex 20:12; Deut 
27:16). Disobedient or dishonoring children 
could receive the most severe punishment (Deut 
21:18-21), In this light, the training and disci- 
pline of children is an important topic in wis- 
dom literature (Prov 13:24; 22:15; Sir 30:1-13), It 
included beating; in fact, the OT verb “to edu- 
cate” is yasar which originally meant, “to flog or 
chastise.” 

Children also played an important part in 
the religious life of the home as part of their 
training. Exodus 13:8 instigated the practice of 
children asking key questions in the home ritu- 
als for the Passover (m. Pesah. 10:4). This prac- 
tice probably carried over into other key festivals 
and the weekly sabbath. Other home religious 
practices included citing the Shema (Deut 6:4-5) 
and Deuteronomy 33:4, “Moses commanded us 
a law, as a possession for the assembly of Jacob.” 

2.2.*Education of Jewish Children. For centuries 
education was based in the home and was cen- 
tered around the religious traditton and passing 
on the family trade. A girl was prepared for mar- 
riage, so it was important that her virginity be 
preserved (Sir 42:9-14) and that she be trained 
as a competent manager of the household (Prov 
31;10-81). 

For boys, education was primarily religious 
education centered on the study of Torah. This 
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began with learning biblical *Hebrew, then 
reading and memorizing large portions of the 
Scriptures. Writing was not a required part of 
this education and generally was learned, if 
learned, in the apprenticeship of a trade, The 
next stage was learning the comments and ex- 
planations of the Torah by the ancestral teach- 
ers of the law. According to the *Talmud, this 
education began passing from the home to for- 
mal schools (Beth-Sepher, “the house of the 
book") in the first century B.C. according to the 
instruction of Simeon ben Shetah, but was 
firmly established by Joshua ben Gamla in the 
first century A.D, Itis possible that formal school- 
ing was available at an earlier period (and con- 
tinued in various forms) at local *synagogues. 
Boys began this formal schooling at age six or 
seven, These Jewish schools were probably both 
a counter to and imitation of the Greco-Roman 
education system. As such they preserved the 
cultural distinctive and made possible the de- 
scription of Paul's Diaspora Jewish upbringing 
in Philippians 3:5. Nonetheless, many Jewish 
children received a “Greek” education as well, 
as is evident in the writings of Paul, *Josephus 
and *Philo. 

2,3. Transition to Adulthood. One of the major 
rituals for adulthood for boys occurred at age 
thirteen when they took on the “yoke of the To- 
tah.” This signaled the completion of an educa- 
tion process and the assumption of respon- 
sibility for further study and observance of the 
Torah. *Marriage, generally perceived as an ob- 
ligation, concluded childhood for both girls and 
boys. It was arranged early and most often oc- 
curred in the mid-teens for girls and late teens 
for boys ("at eighteen a man is fit for the bridal 
chamber” [ m. ‘Abot 5:21]. 


3, Children in the Life of the Early Church, 
Evidence of the life of children in the NT is 
scant. Two aspects dominated the life of chil 
dren in the early church, First, they continued to 
live within the cultural patriarchy and the gen- 
eral social structure of the household, Second, 
they were accepted as part of the Christian com- 
munity, , 

In the NT children are generally placed in 
relationship to the parents in line with the con- 
ventional socigl structures of the day, for in- 
stance as in the houschold codes (Eph 6;1-4; Col 
§:20-21; 1 Tim 5:4). Similarly the parental re- 
sponsibility for the discipline and instruction of 
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children is reinforced (1 Tim 3:4, 12; Tit 1:6; 
1 Clem. 26.6, 8; Did, 4.9; Pol, Phil. 4.2). The posi- 
tive regard for children as in the Jewish perspec- 
tive is also evident in the NT. Paul indicates that 
children of Christian parents are “holy” (1 Cor 
7:14). The value of children as a blessing is con- 
tinued in later Christian literature, which con- 
demns the practice of infanticide (Did. 2.2; 
Justin Martyr Apol, I27), 

What is more surprising is the assumed pres- 
ence and participation of children in the Chns- 
tian’ -faith (Acts 2:39) and carly Christian 
gatherings. The record of the growth of Chris- 
tianity in Acts includes households (Acts 11:14; 
16:15, 31, 34; 18:8) and children (Aets 20:9, 12; 
21:5). The fact that the epistles to the Ephesians 
and Colossians includes instructions to children 
assumes their presence at such gatherings. Since 
the early church gathered in homes, it may have 
been natural to include children, Matthew 14:21 
(cf. Mt 15:38), “some five thousand men shared in 
this meal, not counung women and children,” a 
record of the feeding of the five thousand, may 
be a redactional indication of Matthew's view that 
the community of faith included women and chil- 
dren; this compares favorably with Paul's com- 
ment on children as “holy” (1 Cor 7:14). 


-4. Relevance for the New Testament. 

A survey of children in antiquity provides sev- 
eral insights for the study of the NT (more de- 
tailed discussions can be found in DJG, Child, 
Children; DPL, Households and Houschold 
Codes; DLNTD, Household, Family; Sonship, 
Child, Children). First, it contributes to the over- 
all understanding of the social and cultural mi- 
lieu as the backdrop against which the NT was 
written and in which the writers of the NT lived. 
Second, it provides insight into the instruction 
regarding children found in the teachings of 
Jesus and in the epistles, with particular rele- 
vance to the household codes. Third, under- 
standing the role and nature of childhood 
clarifies the use of the words “child,” “infant” 
and related words and ideas as a metaphor for 
Christian growth or discipleship. In the epistles 
there is the general perspective that a child rep- 
resents a stage of development that one is to 
grow out of (ic, immaturity) or a state of being 
that is unrealized potential (1 Cor 13;11; 14:20; 
Jas 1:6; Heb 5:13; 1 Pet 2:2). In the Gospels chil- 
dren represent an identity to which disciples 
should aspire and from which disciples should 
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learn (Mt 18:1-5; Mk 9:33-37; 10:18-16). The dif- 
ference between Jesus’ teaching and the epistles 
is an interesting point of theological and histori- 
cal reflection, A corollary use is the way Paul (1 
Cor 4:14-15; Gal 4:19; 1 Thess 2:11) and the 
writer of the Johannine epistles (1 Jn 2:1, 18, 28; 
3:7, 18; 5:21; 3 Jn 4) portray their relationship 
with the recipients as father to children, implic- 
itly and explicitly. 

See also EDUCATION; JEWISH AND GRECO-RO- 
MAN; FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; MARRIAGE, 
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CHRONOLOGY, NEW TESTAMENT 
The study of chronology in the ancient world is 
highly complex. The major limitations are in 
terms of the amount of data and evidence avail- 
able, the relatively few fixed points by which 
other dates can be set, and the facts that the an- 
cients were not concerned in the same way with 
calculating and recording time as moderns are 
dnd that the means used to record dates are not 
always clear or easy to use, With few fixed and 
agreed upon dates to utilize, any attempt to set a 
chronology requires cautious weighing of a 
range of evidence, much of it coming from out- 
side of the biblical documents and requiring 
knowledge of background material. This is the 
case for the two major sets of dates for the NT, 
events in the life ‘of Jesus and in the life of Paul 
(see Porter, forthcoming, on which the fallow- 
ing discussion depends). 


1, Events in the Life of Jesus 
9, Events in the Life of Paul 
3. Conclusion 


1. Events in the Life of Jesus. 

The four major events in the life of Jesus are his 
birth, the beginning of his ministry, the duration 
of that ministry and his death, Each of them pre- 
sents problems for establishing a chronology, 
much of it related to how the biblical events re- 
late to extrabiblical data (the data are for the 
most part presented in Donfried; see D/G, Chro- 
nology). 

1.1. Jesus’ Birth, The birth of Jesus is inextri- 
cably intertwined with three other major events: 
the death of *Herod the Great, the Lukan/Pal- 
estinian census and the visit of the magi. Each 
of these dates is problematic and must be exam- 
ined within its larger context of the world of the 
NT. 
The NT says that Jesus was born during 
Herod's reign over Judea (Mt 2:1; Lk 1:5) and 
that Herod diced while Jesus was less than two 
years old (Mt 2:15, 19-20). In determining the 
date of Herod's death, the Jewish *historian *]o- 
sephus proves crucial, though not without his 
own problems, Josephus states that Herod died 
thirty-four years after putting to death Antigonus 
(37 B.C.) and thirty-seven years after being ap- 
pointed king by the Romans (Josephus Ant. 
17.8.1 §§190-91; . W 1,58,8 §665). The date of 
Herod's death would be 4 B.C,, if one calculates 
from 40 B.C. as the date of his regnal appoint 
ment (this date is determined through calcula- 
tions dependent on Roman history, such as the 
reign of Augustus [see Roman Emperors), Jose- 
phus also states that there was an eclipse of the 
moon the year Herod died (Josephus Ané, 17.6.4 
§167), calculated for March 12 or 13, 4 B.C. Jose- 
phus also says that the Passover (see Festivals and 
Holy Days) that year occurred soon after 
Herod's son Archelaus assumed the kingship 
(Josephus Ant. 17.9,3 §213; 7. W 2.1,3 §10). In 4 
B.C. athe Passover would have occurred on April 
17. Thus, by these calculations (nevertheless, 
some recent scholarship haseargued for a date 
of 4/3 B.C, for Herod's death; see Kushnir- 
Stein), Jesus was born before Apmil in 4 B.C. 

Other references in the NT make this dating 
not as straightforward as it appears to be, how- 
ever. Notoriously problematic is the Lukan/Pal- 
estinian census (see Pearson, who marshals and 
discusses the relevant data below). Luke 2:1-5 
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states that Augustus took a census before Jesus 
was born and that Jesus’ parents traveled to 
their hometown, Bethlehem, to be counted. 
However, no Roman historian mentions a cen- 
sus in around 4 B.C, Luke 2 reports the census as 
occurring under the governorship of Quirinius, 
who became governor of Syria in A.D. 6 and took 
a census then (see Josephus Ant. 17.13.5 §355; 
18.1.1 §§1-2; see Roman Governors of Palestine). 
In the light of the tension between these two 
dates, many, if not most, scholars hold that Luke 
has made an error in his chronology. He may 
have made several possible errors, including in- 
correctly identifying the governor of Syria as 
Quirinius, giving Quirinius the wrong title or 
fabricating an earlier census that never oc 
curred. Late in the nineteenth century, W. M. 
Ramsay (227-28) thought that an inscription 
from Tivoli, now housed in the Vatican Mu- 
seum, may have identified someone as twice 
governor of Syria. But the inscription may have 
been mistranslated, and in any event it does not 
identify this person, to say nothing of identify- 
ing him as Quirinius. 

In a situation in which there are clear diffi- 
culties in establishing a chronology, one must 
carefully sift the evidence available. A number 
of extrabiblical factors not at first apparently 
germane may help to clarify the biblical refer- 
ences, On the basis of the *papyri from Egypt, it 
is now recognized that the Romans undertook 
periodic censuses throughout their empire (see 
Roman Empire). In Roman Egypt, from A.D. 33/ 
34 until 257/258 censuses were taken at four- 
teen-year intervals, This evidence has been 
known for a number of years but seems to work 
against the Lukan account. However, some re- 
cently discussed evidence indicates that Egyp- 
tian censuses were taken at seven-year intervals 
during the reign of Augustus and can be estab- 
lished with indireet and direct evidence for the 
years of 11/10 B.C., 4/3 B.C., A.D, 4/5 and A.D,11/ 
12 (see Bagnall and Frier). 

At the close of Herod's reign, due in no small 
part to his paranoia over real and/or imagined 
threats to his power from within his family and 
strained relations between him and *Rome 
(leading to his sons not succeeding him as king), 
there was considerable turmoil in Palestine (see 
Josephus Ant. 16.10.1—11.8 §§300-404; ).W 
1.26.2—27.6 §§516-51). Herod's being a client 
king, and the inevitable difficulties with transi- 
tion of power in such a context, might well have 
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led Augustus to extend the Egyptian census of 
4/3 B.C, or perform one something like it in 
Judea. The reference in Luke 2:1 would then be 
the only reference to this census from antiquity. 
In A.D, 104 Vibius Maximus issued an edict that 
states that it is essential for all people to return 
to their homes for the census (P. Lond. III 
904.18-27, repr. in LCL Select Papyri IL 220), thus 
indicating at least the plausibility of the trip to 
Bethlehem recorded in the Gospels, B. W. R. 
Pearson argues that Luke 2:2 (in Greek) may be 
saying that this was “the previous census, before 
Quirinius was governor of Syria.” In this case, 
Luke may be using Quirinius’s governorship 
and his census as a reference point. Quirinius's 
census in A.D. 6 marked Judea’s becoming part 
of Syria, which was traumatic for the Jews, since 
it indicated the formal end of even the pretense 
of self-rule. Since much historical study depends 
upon plausible reconstructions of events, the 
above factors might well be seen to provide fur- 
ther support for a date of around 4 B.C, for Jesus’ 
birth. 

Further difficulty attends the coming of the 
magi (or astrologers) recorded in Matthew 2:1- 
12, often introduced in calculations regarding 
Jesus’ birth, They came searching for Jesus, 
since they had seen a star in the east. This star 
has been dismissed as a literary artifice in the 
Gospel account, but a number of scholars have 
attempted to correlate the literary with the histo- 
riographical evidence (see Donfried and Hoeh- 
ner for suggestions), Halley’s comet, which can 
be seen every 76 years, and would have been vis- 
ible in 12/11 B.c., seems too early to be taken 
into account. There is no firm evidence for the 
positing of some form of exploding star or su- 
pernova around 5/4 B.C. The closest one can 
come to finding a firm phenomenon is the as- 
tronomer Kepler’s calculation in 1606 that there 
had been a conjunction of the planets of Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn in 7 B.C, which happens ev- 
ery 805 years. Astrology was widespread in the 
ancient Near East, with special events often seen 
to accompany the births of significant people 
(e.g, *Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar). 
That Herod is reported in the Gospels to have 
killed children of two years and younger may be 
related to the difference between when the magi 
saw the star (possibly in 7 B.C.) and when they 
appeared in Judea (5/4 B.C.), or it may reflect 
the paranoia that typified Herod at the end of 
his life (he had his own sons executed on very 
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slender evidence), The story of the magi, there- 
fore, adds little to estimating the date of Jesus’ 
birth (see DJG, Birth of Jesus). 

All of this evidence indicates that Jesus was 
born at the latest in April 4 B.C. and possibly a 
short while before that, in 5/4 B.C, In the sixth 
century A.D, a mistake in calculating dates was 
made by Dionysius Exiguus; this error has not 
been corrected, thus accounting for the fact that 
Jesus was not born in the year “0” (there is no 
year 0 in our B,C./A.D. scheme, which goes from 
1 B.C, to A.D. 1). 

1.2. The Beginning of Jesus’ Ministry. The sec- 
ond significant chronological point in Jesus’ life 
is the beginning of his ministry. This event re- 
volves around three temporal points, each of 
which presents its own chronological difficulties 
in the light of extrabiblical evidence; the minis- 
try of John the Baptist, a statement in the Gos- 
pels about Jesus’ age, and the building of the 
*temple, Jesus’ appearing in the temple when 
he was twelve years of age (Lk 2:41-51) provides 
no solid chronological evidence, due to the 
vagueness of the reference, to say nothing of 
dispute over the historicity of the event. 

In Luke 3:1-2, the beginning of John the 
Baptist's ministry is directly linked to the fit 
teenth year of the reign of the emperor Tibe- 
rius. Regnal years are important for establishing 
ancient chronology; however, their calculation 
is often difficult. In this instance, if the newly in- 
stituted Julian calendar is used, the date would 
be A.D. 29; if the regnal years beginning with 
Tiberius’s own regency are used (the most likely 
method of calculation), the date would be A.D, 
28/29; if the regnal years beginning with ‘Tibe- 
rius’s co-rule with Augustus are used (11/12), the 
date would be A.p. 25/26 (this co-regency is dis- 
puted). These three schemes assume that Luke 
calculated dates according to these methods, 
something that cannot be taken for granted. Ac- 
cording to most scholars, the last date, A.D, 25/ 
26, would be too early, although for others the 
first two dates would be too late, Furthermore, 
the NT gives no indication regarding the 
amount of time between the beginning of 
John’s ministry and Jesus’ baptism by him, Fail- 
ing to find a consensus, one can probably accept 
that the date of around A.D, 28/29 is likely for 
the beginning of John the Baptist’s ministry, 
with Jesus’ minisffy beginning at about the same 
time or very soon thereafter. 

A second strand of evidence considers a di- 


rect statement in the Gospels about Jesus’ age. 
Luke 3:23 says that Jesus was “about thirty years 
of age” when he began his ministry. The word 
translated “about” (/dsei) indicates that the fig- 
ure “thirty” is being used approximately, Reck- 
oning from the date of Jesus’ birth in about 4 
B.C, would indicate that he began his ministry 
around A.D, 27, or later since the figure is ap- 
proximate. 

A last indicator of the beginning of Jesus’ 
ministry is found in John 2;13—3:21. While con- 
versing with the Jews in “Jerusalem at Passover 
(see Festivals and Holy Days), Jesus is told that 
the temple had already taken forty-six years to 
build (it was not fully completed when the Ro- 
mans destroyed it in A.D, 70). Josephus says that 
Herod's rebuilding of the temple began in the 
cighteenth year of his reign (Josephus Ani, 
15.11.1 §380; in j.W. 1.21.1 §401, however, Jose- 
phus dates it to the fifteenth year), the same year 
that Augustus arrived in Syria (Ant. 15.10.3 §354). 
According to information from Dio Cassius 
(Hist, 54.7.4) Augustus’s arrival in Syria can be 
calculated to 20 B.C. Herod's eighteenth year 
would thus have been 20/19 B.C, and forty-six 
years from beginning the temple project would 
make the year approximately A.D. 28, 

These several strands of evidence converge 
to indicate that Jesus probably began his minis- 
uf sometime around A.D. 28/29, when he was 
about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, 

1.3. The Duration of Jesus’ Ministry. This is one 
of the most controversial aspects in establishing 
the chronology of Jesus’ life, in this instance 
since the Synoptic Gospels and John's Gospel 
appear to be at odds. The Synoptic Gospels 
mention one Passover (Mt 26:17; Mk 14:1; Lk 
92:1), while John's Gospel mentions three (Jn 
2:13, 23; 6:4 [some church fathers may not have 
had this reference]; 11:55), This apparent dis- 
crepancy in the sources has led to various pro- 
posals for the length of Jesus’ ministry ranging 
from one to four years in length. Many of the 
church fathers held to a one-year ministry. 
Some of them argued this on the basis of John's 
Gospel, with John 2:13 and 11:55 marking the 
beginning and ending of Jesus’ ministry with 
Passovers, Those who argue for a three-to four- 
year ministry for Jesus also base this upon 
John’s Gospel, some advocating an unmen- 
tioned fourth Passover between John 2:13 and 
6:4. é 

Much criticism has been leveled against those 
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who base a chronological reconstruction upon 
John’s Gospel, due to his theological tendencies, 
which in this view means that he cannot be an 
accurate historical narrator. Attempts to climi- 
nate any historically based chronology in John's 
Gospel and explain every reference to Passover 
in strictly theological terms is, at least in this in- 
stance, difficult to accept. The Synoptic Gospels 
emphasize that Jesus, from the beginning of his 
ministry, is heading toward Jerusalem. It is un- 
derstandable that they would not mention more 
than one Passover so that Jesus’ path to the cross 
is seen to be without diversion. Therefore, it is 
more likely that Jesus had a three- or four-year 
ministry, as John's Gospel indicates. 

1,4, Jesus’ Death, The death of Jesus involves 
consideration of two important temporal fac- 
tors: the day of his death and the year. Neither 
of them is without problems in determining the 
chronology involved, Again, extrabiblical evi- 
dence comes into play in the calculations (see 
Hoehner). 

All four Gospels agree that Jesus was cruci- 
fied on a Friday (Mt 27:62; Mk 15:42; Lk 23:54; 
Jn 19:31, 42), before the beginning of the *sab- 
bath, and that it was the time of the Passover, 
which occurs on Nisan 15 (they also agree that 
Jesus was resurrected on the third day, that is, 
Sunday). Furthermore, the Synoptic Gospels de- 
pict Jesus as cating a Passover-like meal (the 
Last Supper) with his disciples on the night be- 
fore he was crucified (Mt 26:17-35; Mk 14:12-25; 
Lk 22:7-38). There is some question whether the 
Synoptics may consider the day of unleavened 
bread as the day before the Passover (Mt 27:62; 
Mk 14:12; Lk 23:54). In the Synoptics, Jesus’ ar- 
rest, trial and crucifixion apparently take place 
on Passover (Nisan 15), the day before the sab- 
bath. John’s Gospel, however, portrays the situa- 
tion differently, with Jesus eating the Last 
Supper on the day before the Passover (Jn 19:14, 
16), that is, the day of preparation (Nisan 14), 
the same day on which he was killed, and also 
the day before the sabbath. 

Numerous attempts have been made to rec- 
oncile these apparent discrepancies between 
the Synoptic Gospels and John’s Gospel, Of the 
proposals with some likelihood of being correct, 
the following merit mention. Some scholars 
have proposed that Mark, who was followed by 
Matthew and LuRe, made a mistake in linking 
the Last Supper with the Passover meal. Others 
contend that there was a private pre-Passover 
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meal celebrated by Jesus and his disciples. Still 
others believe that the Passover was celebrated 
on several successive days because of the large 
numbers of animals to be slaughtered. It has 
been proposed that there were two different cal- 
endars in operation, according to region or reli- 
gious association, The *Qumran community 
may have followed a solar calendar, rather than 
the lunar calendar followed by other Jews. 
There is no evidence, however, that Jesus and 
his followers used the Qumran calendar, which 
is required for this theory. Lastly, some have 
proposed that what constituted a day was calcu- 
lated differently, with some calculating from 
sunrise to sunrise (in this instance, the Synoptic 
Gospels, Galileans and *Pharisees) and others 
from evening to evening (John's Gospel, 
Judeans and *Sadducees), This last proposal 
provides a means of harmonizing the Gospel ac- 
counts, On the basis of John's Gospel and possi- 
ble ambiguity in the Synoptics, many scholars 
contend that Jesus was crucified on Friday, 
Nisan 14, the day before the Passover, There is 
no scholarly consensus on this issue, however. 

Not only the day but also the year of Jesus’ 
death is the subject of disagreement. Determin- 
ing the year of Jesus’ death is also dependent 
upon what one determines for the day of his 
death, since the factors to consider are years 
when Nisan 14 falls on a Friday and the time 
when the people involved in Jesus’ death were 
in office. Although Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee ani! Perea from 4 1.¢. to A.D. 89 (Lk 23:6- 
12; Josephus Ant, 18.7.1-2 §§240-56; 19.8.2 §351), 
and Caiaphas, high *priest from A.D. 18 to 37 
(Mt 26:3, 57; Jn 11:49-53; 18:13-14; Josephus Ant. 
18.2.2 §35; 18.4.5 §§90-95), are important people 
in terms of Jesus’ death, the most important is 
Pontius Pilate, prefect of Judea from A.D, 26 to 36 
(Mt 27:2-6; Mk 15:1-15; Lk 23:1-25; Jn 18:28- 
19:16; Acts 3:13; 4:27; 13:28; Josephus Ant, 18.4.2 
§89). The years of A.D. 27, 30, 38 and 36 are theo- 
retical possibilities for Nisan 14 falling on a Fri- 
day during Pilate’s tenure. However, A.D, 27 is 
too early and A.D, 36 is too late for Jesus’ death, 
according to the calculations above. Scholars 
who argue for a shorter ministry of Jesus tend to 
believe that Jesus was killed in A.p, 30, while 
scholars who argue for a longer ministry of 
Jesus favor his being killed in A.D. 33. 


2. Events in the Life of Paul. 
Determining the chronology of the life of Paul 
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involves examination of three major sets of data: 
the book of Acts, Paul's letters and extrabiblical 
people and events (see DPL, Chronology of 
Paul). Since Acts may well have been written by 
someone closely associated with the early Chris- 
tian missionary movement and who may have 
known and even traveled with Paul, and since 
Paul’s letters were not written with historical 
chronology in mind, the distinction often made 
between Acts as a secondary source and Paul's 
letters as primary sources is overdrawn. All of 
the available data must be seriously weighed 
(the data are presented in Donfried and esp. 
DPL, Chronology of Paul). 

2.1. The Book of Acts. Acts provides the follow- 
ing sequentially listed information regarding 
the chronology of the carly church, First are the 
stoning of Stephen, at which Paul is a “young 
man” (Acts 7:58; possibly indicating birth in A.D. 
5 to 15); Paul’s conversion, stay in Damascus and 
dramatic escape (Acts 9:1-25; cf. 22:5; 26:12); 
Paul's first trip to Jerusalem and then to Tarsus 
and *Antioch (Acts 9:26-30; 11:25-26); his sec- 
ond trip to Jerusalem, bringing famine relief 
from Antioch (Acts 11:27-30; 12:25). Next are 
Paul's and Barnabas’s first missionary journey, 
from Antioch t: Cyprus to Perga to *Pisidian 
Antioch to Iconium to Lystra to Derbe and back 
through the cities of Roman *Galatia to Antioch 
(Acts 13:1—14:28) and Paul's third trip to Jerusa- 
lem, for the so-called Jerusalem council, and 
then back to Antioch (Acts 15:1-35). 

Then comes Paul’s second missionary jour- 
ney, from Antioch to Syria and Cilicia, passing 
through Phrygia and Galatia, to Troas to *Phil- 
ippi to *Thessalonica to Berea to *Athens to 
*Corinth to *Ephesus to *Caesarea (then proba- 
bly to Jerusalem) to Antioch (Acts 15;35—18:22; 
some scholars put the events of Acts 18:18— 
19:20 together; however, in Acts Antioch marks 
the point of termination and beginning for the 
Pauline journeys; see Porter 1999). Next in se- 
quence are Paul's third missionary journey from 
Antioch through Galatia and Phrygia to Ephesus 
to *Macedonia to *Greece to Macedonia (Phil- 
ippi) to Troas to Miletus to Tyre to Caesarea 
(Acts 18:23—21:16) and Paul's final (cither his 
fourth or fifth) trip to Jerusalem, with a visit to 
the temple, arrest, hearing before the Sanhedrin 
(Acts 21:17—23:1Q), Paul then is imprisoned for 
two years in Caesarea under Felix and Festus, a 
time that includes his hearing before Festus and 
Agrippa (Acts 23:12—26:32). Finally Paul jour- 


neys to Rome and is imprisoned there for two 
years (Acts 27;1—28:31). 

Despite what appears to be a well-ordered 
chronology, it is extremely difficult to establish 
the amounts of time that each event in Acts 
took, since the book of Acts has only infrequent 
references to durations of time (see Acts 11:26; 
14:3, 28; 18:11; 19:8, 10, 22; 20:3; 24:2, 7; 28:30; 
see Alexander, 119). 

2.2. Paul's Letters, Paul's leticrs, especially Ga- 
latians 1—2, provide the following chronology. 
Since these events are reconstructed from the 
individual letters, there is substantial disagree- 
ment by scholars. These events include Paul's 
conversion (Gal 1:12-16), his stay in Arabia and 
his return to Damascus (Gal 1:17). “Then after 
three years” from either his conversion or his 
return to Damascus (these events may have 
been close in time), Paul first travels to Jerusa- 
lem for fifteen days (Gal 1:18-20) and stays in 
Syria and Cilicia (Gal 1:21-24). “Then through 
the interval of fourteen years” from cither his 
conversion or his stay in Syria and Cilicia (in 
other words, fourteen years total or fourteen 
years added to the first three), he travels again to 
Jerusalem to confer with Peter (Gal 2:1-10), and 
there is the incident at Antioch with Peter (Gal 
2:11-14), although some scholars think this oc- 
cupred before the second trip to Jerusalem, 

There are hints of a first missionary jour- 
ney to Macedonia and Achaia (Greece), involv- 
ing visits to Philippi, Thessalonica and Athens 
(1 Thess 1:8; 3:1; cf. Phil 4:15-16); Paul's stay in 
Ephesus, where he suffered some affliction 
(2 Cor 1;8-11), before his going to Troas and 
then to Macedonia (1 Cor 16:8-9; 2 Cor 2:12-13); 
and a clear reference to what was probably a 
later Macedonian (Philippian) and Achaian 
(Greece) missionary journey, with the intention 
of gathering a collection to take to Jerusalem be- 
fore heading to Spain by way of Rome (1 Cor 
16:1-9; 2 Cor 8—9; Rom 15:19-32). 

Apart from the two references in Galatians 
(Gal #:18; 2:1), there are no specific temporal in- 
dicators in Paul's letters. Thus the above list of- 
fers a likely chronological arrangement of the 
events, It is possible that the hinted-at first mis- 
sionary journey occurred before the second trip 
to Jerusalem, however, since 1 Thessalonians 
does not mention the Jerusalem visit, The se- 
quencing of Galatians 1—2 makes this unlikely, 
however. “S 

2,3. Extrabiblical People and Events, There are 
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at least eight extrabiblical points of chronologi- 
cal reference that scholars cite as having possi- 
ble bearing on the Pauline chronology. 
However, each one of these has debatable inter- 
pretations, which can only be mentioned in 
passing (see Alexander, 120; Ogg; and Jewett on 
most of these). 

The first concerns when Aretas was king of 
Damascus, In 2 Corinthians 11:32-38, Paul men- 
tions that the ethnarch of Aretas was guarding 
Damascus. There are several critical questions 
regarding this incident, however. One is a dis- 
pute over the date of Aretas's death, with the 
range being som<where between A.D. 38 and 40; 
another is the date at which Aretas took control 
of Damascus, with this possibly occurring as late 
as A.D, 37 on the accession of the emperor 
Caligula; and a third is whether this passage re- 
quires that Aretas was in control of Damascus at 
the time, This event may indicate that Paul's es- 
cape took place between A.D, 37 and 38-40, al- 
though it may indicate that it took place before 
A.D. 38-40 (see Riesner, 75-89), 

The second concerns Agabus. Acts 11:28 says 
that a prophet named Agabus foretold a great 
famine, which took place during the reign of the 
emperor Claudius (A.D. 41 to 54). Scholars have 
discussed a number of possible dates for this 
famine, ranging from A.D. 45, 46 or 48 to after 
51. Others have disputed that there was a fam- 
ine, and certainly that there was a worldwide 
one (see Suetonius Claudius 18; Tacitus Ann. 
12.43), A further difficulty with this account pro- 
viding information for the time of the second 
Jerusalem trip is that the prophecy may have 
been given well in advance of the famine. 

The third point of reference is Acts 12:20-23 
and the death of Herod Agrippa I in 44 (see Jo- 
sephus Ant. 19.9.5 §§343-52). Acts places this 
event between the story of Peter in Acts 12:1-19 
and the summative statement of Acts 12:24 and 
resumption of Paul's story in Acts 12:25, It is dif- 
ficult to establish the exact chronological rela- 
tion of these events, although it is likely that the 
sequence is correct, with the first missionary 
journey being after Herod Agrippa’s death. 

The fourth event is the proconsulship of Cy- 
prus by Sergius Paulus in Acts 13:7. Several in- 
scriptions link a Sergius Paulus with Cyprus 
(Ogg, 69-65), but information regarding the 
identification of-this Sergius Paulus and his 
dates is lacking (see Riesner, 137-46). 

The fifth significant event is the expulsion of 
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the Jews from Rome, Acts 18;2 refers to the em- 
peror Claudius having commanded all the Jews 
to leave Rome, and Suetonius (Claudius 25.4), 
the second-century Roman historian, describes 
the expulsion of Jews from Rome who were 
causing disturbances at the instigation of a cer- 
tain Chrestus (it is not certain that this is a refer- 
ence to Christ). In neither case is a date given 
for the expulsion, The traditional date ascribed 
is A.D. 49, which is established on the basis of a 
statement by the fifth-century church historian 
Orosius (7.6.15), linking the expulsion to the 
ninth year of Claudius's reign (49). Dio Cassius 
states (Hist. 60.6.6) that, because of their large 
numbers, expulsion of the Jews was not possible 
during Jewish uprisings in A.D. 41, Nevertheless, 
the alternative date of A.D, 41 has been proposed 
due to the questionable reliability of Orosius’s 
information and the possibility of harmonizing 
Dio Cassius’s statement with Acts, with the ex- 
pulsion involving only some Jews (e.g., Liide- 
mann, 164-71; Slingerland; contra Riesner, 157- 
201). 

There are several consequential effects of 
shifting the date of the expulsion of the Jews 
from A.D, 49 to 41. The earlier date suggests an 
early date for Paul's first visit to Corinth but 
would also require a second visit to Corinth dur- 

~ing the time of Gallio’s proconsulship (discussed 
below), possibly either just before or just after 
the Jerusalem council. Acts 18 also provides 
some evidence of conflation of accounts, be- 
cause Acts 18:8 refers to Crispus and Acts 18:17 
to Sosthenes as the ruler of the synagogue. The 
later date, still probably the best estimation, sug- 
gests that Acts 18 records a single visit to Corinth 
during the time of Gallio, 

Gallio’s proconsulship is the sixth event to 
note, According to Acts 18:12, Paul was dragged 
by Jews in front of Gallio, the proconsul of 
Achaia. The fragmentary Gallio , inscription, 
found at Delphi, records an edict by Claudius re- 
ferring to Gallio as proconsul (see Inscriptions 
antl Papyri: Greco-Roman), On the basis of this 
inscriptiqgn and other inscriptions that establish 
the date of this one (see Ogg, 104-11), as well as 
the fact that proconsuls served one-year terms 
(except under unusual circumstances), it is pos- 
sible to date Gallio's term of office to A.D. 51/52, 
Some scholars have recently doubted the cer- 
tainty of this date, but they have not provided 
plausible alternatives. Whether Paul was in 
Corinth for the first time or not, it appears that 
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he had arrived there by A.D, 51 or 52 (see 
Riesner, 202-11). 

The seventh event is Paul's appearance be- 
fore Ananias the high priest in Acts 23:2 and 
24:1. Appointed in A.D, 47, Ananias was sent to 
Rome in A.D. 52 as the result of a dispute be- 
tween the Jews and *Samaritans, but he was 
probably restored to power when Claudius ruled 
in favor of the Jews. He continued in that office 
until he was replaced, probably in A.D. 59 (see 
Josephus Ant. 20,6.2-3 §§128-36; 7.W 2.12.6 
§§241-44), thus overlapping with Paul's impris- 
onment first in Jerusalem and then in Caesarea, 

The final episode involves Paul's being in 
Roman custody (Acts 23:24—26:32), Paul was in 
the procurator Felix's custody for two years (Acts 
24:27), before the procurator Festus succeeded 
him. Within a matter of days after his arrival in 
Palestine, so Acts says, Festus was persuaded in 
Jerusalem to put Paul on trial, whereby Paul ap- 
pealed to Caesar, Then, a few days later, when 
King Herod Agrippa II visited Caesarea, Paul 
appeared before him. Josephus indicates that 
Felix took up his procuratorship in A.D, 52 or 53 
(J. W. 2.12.8 §247; Ant. 20.7.1 §187). There is 
some dispute over when his term came to an 
end, however. Many biblical scholars argue for a 
date around A.D. 55, but classical scholars tend 
to argue for a later date. The early date is based 
on the notion that Felix's brother, Pallas, the 
wealthy and highly influential treasurer of Clau- 
dius (see Suetonius Claudius 28), when he fell 
out of favor with Nero in A.D. 55, must have im- 
mediately lost his power and with it his ability to 
keep Felix in power. However, there is also evi- 
dence (c.g., Tacitus Ann. 13-14) that Pallas re- 
tained much power, until he was poisoned by 
Nero in A.D. 62. This scenario is compatible with 
Josephus’s account, in which it appears that Fe- 
lix remained in power and quite active under 
Nero (Josephus /.W. 2.13.1-7 §§250-70), The ex- 
act date for Festus’s succeeding Felix, however, 
is still disputed. Estimates range from A.D. 56 on 
the basis of the Latin translation of Eusebius's 
Chronicle (2,155) to A.D. 58 to 61. [t is plausible 
that Festus assumed his position as procurator 
sometime around A.D. 59. 

2.4, Creating a Plausible Pauline Chronology. 
Several different plausible and justifiable 
Pauline chronolggies can be created on the ba- 
sis of the evidence presented above, Alternative 
timelines can be found in other scholarly 
sources (see the bibliography), but the following 


is one plausible reconstruction. What is signifi- 
cant from my standpoint is that the scenarios 
from Acts and the Pauline letters have a surpris- 
ingly high degree of harmony. Nevertheless, not 
all of the data fit equally well, as the several dis- 
puted items treated above indicate. 

Paul was probably converted in A.D. 33 or 34, 
after which he stayed for three years in Arabia 
and Damascus, before visiting Jerusalem in A.D. 
37 for the first time. After approximately ten 
more years (Gal 2:1 probably indicates fourteen 
years after his conversion), Paul made his fam- 
ine visit to Jerusalem (Acts 11;28-30; probably to 
be equated with Gal 2:1-10). The first missionary 
journey was then from A.D. 47 to 48, and the 
Jerusalem council of Acts 15 in A.D, 49. This or- 
der, which follows Acts, is not incompatible with 
the Pauline chronology established by his let- 
ters. The second missionary journey (first Mace- 
donian and Achaian visit noted above) lasted 
from A.D. 49 to 52 and the third (second Mace- 
donian and Achaian visit noted above) from A.D. 
53 to 57. Paul was arrested in Jerusalem and im- 
prisoned in Caesarea from A.D, 57 to 59. In A.D. 
59, after Festus became proconsul, he was sent 
to Rome, where he was imprisoned until A.D, 62, 
and he may well have died there. 

At this point, Acts states nothing further 
about a Pauline chronology, The Pastoral Epis- 
Ules, as well as evidence from the church fathers, 
suggest that Paul may have been released in A.D. 
62, traveled for two years in the Mediterranean, 
possibly went west to Spain, and then was ar- 
rested and killed in Rome-in A.D, 64 or 65 under 
the persecution of Nero. 


8. Conclusion. 

Like few other areas of NT study, the establish- 
ment of a NT chronology is directly dependent 
on a range of extrabiblical evidence (see Bicker- 
man). However, in this case, the extrabiblical ev- 
idence is in many instances as problematic and 
subject to interpretation as is the evidence from 
the NT. Nevertheless, for those interested in his- 
torical questions, including establishing the 
background against which the NT was writlen, 
establishing a plausible and workable NT chro- 
nology is an important and necessary task. The 
result is that a careful process of weighing all of 
the available evidence and reconstructing and 
evaluating the various plausible scenarios is a vi- 
tal task of the NT interpreter. Even if the result- 
ing chronology is tentative at many points and 
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subject to further evaluation on the basis of ei- 
ther new evidence or reassessment of the exist- 
ing evidence, it provides a useful framework for 
much interpretation of the rest of the NT ac- 
count. 

See also INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI: GRECO-RO- 
MAN; JEWISH HISTORY: ROMAN PERIOD; JOSE- 
PHUS: VALUE FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDY; 
ROMAN GOVERNORS OF PALESTINE, 
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CICERO 
Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 B.C.) was the dom- 
inant statesman of the Roman republic in the 
turbulent years of the first century, which wit- 
nessed the demise of the traditional constitution 
and the transition to imperial dictatorship. 

1, Political Career 

2. Works and Influence 

3. On the Jews 


1, Political Career. ‘ 
Although he was a novus homo (“new man," not 
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of the nobility) from Arpinum, Cicero won elec- 
tion to the consulship (63 B.C.) mostly through 
auctonitas, gained by his eloquence in the courts 
(Cicero Quinet.; Rasc, Am; Div. in Caecil; Verr). As 
consul, he exposed the conspiracy led by Cata- 
line, and after compelling CGataline to leave 
Rome, he executed the conspirators without 
trial. This victory, which earned him the title pa- 
ter patriae (“father of the fatherland”), resulted 
ironically in his exile instigated by his enemy 
Publius Clodius (58 B.C.). Upon his recall a year 
later, he ted the opposition to Caesar, and after 
the dictator's death.(44 B.C.) Cicero vehemently 
opposed Mark Antony (Plutarch Cie. 1.1-12). Of 
ten criticized as necessarily pragmatic ‘in the 
temporary alliances he formed with Caesar, 
Pompey and Octavian (see Roman Emperors), 
Cicero remained the staunchest guardian of 
senatorial authority until the vengeful Antony 
ordered his head and hands nailed to the rostra 
(Plutarch Cic. 48—49; Seneca Contr. 7.2; Seneca 
Suas, 17), 


2. Works and Influence. 
The Ciceronian legacy is political, but more so 
literary. He delivered more than 150 speeches 
(58 extant), wrote 800 letters and authored 
more than 25 tides on philosophy, rhetoric and 
religion. The breadth, excellence and profun- 
dity of his work are the mark of a keen intellect 
and a mind of boundless energy. The quantity 
alone necessitates that most histories on the 
late Republic are dependant on Cicero, and he 
has greatly influenced the NT environment, es- 
pecially its *rhetoric and “philosophy. Cicero- 
nian rhetoric is persuasion based foremost on 
ethos, the character of the bonus orator (Cicero 
De Orat. 2.182-84). There is a moral position 
that can and should be defended, and this is 
the prevalent voice of the Gospels and Pauline 
letters (see Rhetoric), as well as the church fa- 
thers, most notably Augustine, Jerome and Am- 
brose. 

a 
3. On the Jews. 
One year before his exile (59 ifc.), Cicero de- 
fended Valerius Flaccus against the charge, 
among others, of stealing gold that the Jews in 
his Asian province (62/61 B.C.) were sending to 
the *temple in Jerusalem. Cicero denied the 
theft: all the gold, although some was refused 
shipment, could be aécounted for. This was not, 
however, Cicero's main defense; in typical fash- 
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ion he contrasted the auctoritas of his defendant 
with the unreliability of the complainants. 
Whereas Flaccus was following a precedent of 
the Senate and was acting for the Republic, the 
Jews, whose notorious superstitio often contra- 
dicted Rome, were known to band together for 
political attacks (Cicero Flac, 66-69). Although 
Cicero’s caricature may well have been over- 
stated for effect (as was the preceding descrip- 
tion of the Greeks), its success relied on the 
common assumptions held by the jury, and it is 
evidence that already by the first century Jews, 
specifically their religious practices and the co- 
hesiveness of their culture, were considered 
hostile to Rome, Cicero concludes, as Roman re- 
ligion demands, that Jerusalem's capture and 
subjugation signaled the gods’ rejection of the 
Jewish nation. Flaccus was acquitted. 

See also JEWISH HiIsTORY: ROMAN PERIOD; 
PHILOSOPHY; RHETORIC. 
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CIRCUSES AND GAMES 
The festivals, races and games of the circus held 
a place of prominence in Greco-Roman life. 
The social, religious and political functions of 
the place and its events formed an integral and 
often central part of the culture and context into 
which the New ‘Testament authors communi- 
cated the Christian faith. 

1, Definitions and Description 

2. Games and Worship 

3. Games and New Testament Analogies 


1, Definitions and Description. 

Circus is the Latin word referring to the oval- 
shaped grounds designed and sanctified for 
public festivals and for hosting chariot races. 
The typical circus consisted of a narrow, clon- 
gated racing track encircled with seating for 
spectators and enclosed at one end by stables 
and at the other by a semicircular stadium for 
additional seating. Any definition for games in 
the Greco-Roman world at the turn of the Chris- 
tian era should take into account the two tradi- 
tions in which the events participated, namely, 
the Greek *athletic games and the Roman festi- 
vals. The Roman religious festivals (ludi, fre- 
quently translated as “games") were events 
regularly given in the circus by magistrates and 
fundgd by the state treasury. The number of 
such festivals filling the Roman calendar year 
increased in the first centuries B.C., and by the 
time of Augustus (see Roman Emperors) seven 
annual state /udi took up sixty-five days (thirteen 
for chariot racing and forty-eight for theatrical 
festivals). In addition to the regular games, vo- 
tive games, following a triumph (see Roman Tri- 
umph), were given as a thank offering to the 
gods for a recent military victory. 

1.1. Locations. The grandest circus was the 
Circus Maximus, allegedly founded by the Ro- 
man king Tarquinius Priscus (616-579 B.C.) (Livy 
Hist. 1.35) and restored by Julius Caesar (Pliny 
Nat, Hist. 36.102). It was situated just south of the 
center of “Rome and could seat more than two 
hundred thousand people. Due to the enormous 
expense of chariot racing and games as well as 
the building costs, only the major cities in the 
provinces could afford circuses. There were fa- 
mous sites at *Antioch, *Alexandria, Merida and 
Urso in Spain, and later at Constantinople. OF 
ten a combination of private and public funds 
was required to finance.the smaller-scale shows 
in the provincial cities, 
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1.2, Events, Chariot racing was developed in 
the Greek world as a nonviolent form of compe- 
tition between aristocrats and their cities, Along 
with other elements of Greek elite culture, it was 
introduced to Rome by the so-called Etruscan 
kings. These events consisted of normally four 
teams of from two to ten horses running multi- 
ple laps (usually seven) around a center set of 
rails, Under the emperors these teams became 
permanent institutions distinguished by color 
(Greens and Whites versus Blues and Reds). 
Teams drew the backing of ardent supporters, 
some with a loyalty to their color faction equal 
to and typical of any modern sports fan, The 
chariot race was a powerful force for vertical so- 
cial integration, encouraging the participation 
(by cheering or betting) of everyone in Roman 
socicty from slave to emperor. 

Circuses also hosted the athletic competi- 
tions (agdnes), the games of skill, speed and en- 
durance that we have come to associate with the 
Olympic Games. These competitions of Greek 
origin often included footraces, jumping, boxing 
and wrestling as well as the more overtly military 
skills such as archery or javelin throwing, It is 
perhaps better to understand the stadium (sta- 
dion), the Greek running track, as inclusive of 
circuses rather than vice versa. The Roman festi- 
vals and chariot races were held throughout the 
empire (see Roman Empire), whereas the Greek 
games were disparaged and not celebrated in 
Rome itself until the institution of the Capitoline 
Games during the reign of Domitian (A.D. 81-96). 
The Romans adopted the custom from the 
Greek games of awarding perishable crowns as 
symbolic rewards, but perhaps symbolic of the 
cultural difference, the Romans traditionally 
awarded these crowns for valor rather than ath- 
letic competition, Before the construction of 
permanent amphitheaters, circuses also hosted 
gladiatorial combats (see Arenas), 

Unlike other events, which had precedents in 
the Hellenistic world, the staged wild-beast hunt 
(venatio) was a peculiarly Roman event. Exotic an- 
imals were brought from the furthest reaches of 
the empire to be displayed, pitted against one an- 
other or hunted in the circus. Hence these hunts 
can be seen as not only a show of prowess but 
also a symbolic demonstration of the extent of 
Roman rule. The,ymore infamous uses of these 
beasts were as tools of torture, as circuses were 
also one of the sites used for public execution of 
condemned criminals (see Arenas; Persecution). 
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2. Games and Worship. 

The circus was sacred ground, the property of 
the gods, in essence a *temple. The Roman /udi 
as well as the Greek games served as a commu- 
nity offering to the gods, 

In the provinces annual /udi were associated 
with honoring Rome and the *emperor, Hence 
the festival games became a visible symbol of 
loyalty to the Roman state, its power and its cul- 
ture. These took place in whatever stadium the 
municipality could offer. It was not incongruent 
in polytheism for /udt honoring the emperor to 
be compatible with and even simultaneously ex- 
pressed with games held in honor of traditional 
gods, Increasingly provincials in the East and 
West competed to integrate imperial worship 
into their own local cults (see Civic Cults). 
Herod (c. 73-4 B.C.) distinguished himself both 
by being the patron (agdnothet@s) of the Olympic 
games (12 B.C.) and by instituting the Roman 
games in honor of Augustus in the city he built 
for the same purpose, Kaisareia Sebaste (Josephus 
JW. 1,12 §426-28; Ant. 15.8.1 §§268-76; 16.5.1 
§§136-41). So while the calendar of games hon- 
oring the Olympic deities continued to have a 
large influence over which festivals were cele- 
brated, both the control and the honor of the 
games were increasingly shared by the Roman 
emperor. The burden of religious responsibility 
also fell to the emperor, whose magisterial duty 
it was to ensure that such honors as were duc 
the gods were performed. They believed the 
welfare of the state depended on the peace of 
the gods (pax deorum), which was achieved by 
dutifully and publicly performing acts of hom- 
age, including the games. 


3. Games and New Testament Analogies. 
The apostle Paul was familiar with athletic com- 
petitions; his letters are peppered with allusions 
to agones. This fact communicates much about 
the assumptions he makes regarding his audi- 
ence, Like the many allusions in classical litera- 
ture (Pindar is especially important in contribut- 
ing to the. athletic ideal), Paul assumes the 
games will be familiar, even Commonplace, to 
his Hellenistic audience and to the Jews as well, 
albeit unpopular (see 1 Macc 1:14; 4:12-13), and 
he consequently utilizes them as analogies of 
the Christian life, 

3.1, Analogy of Spiritual Struggle. The agon sig- 
nified the setting where the games were held or 
the assembly of spectators, It could also refer ge- 
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nerically to the contests, races, combats or con- 
flicts themselves, In Hebrews 12:1-2 the author 
writes, “Wherefore seeing we have encircling us 
[echonies perikeimenon hémin) so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us put off all bulk weight, and the 
loosely fitting sin [Greek athletes competed in 
the nude}, and let us run with patience the race 
{agona] that is set before us, Looking unto Jesus, 
the leader [archégon] and finisher [teleidtén) of 
the faith.” This passage treats of both the con- 
test and the setting of the spiritual struggle in 
the games, The stadium/circus crowd of saints 
and prophets encircles the athletes competing 
in their contest, and the runner is made the 
model of Christian endurance. For the author of 
Hebrews the Christian faith is metaphorically 
the agon. 

Christ ran and finished the race before us, 
and yet he is also in some sense above the 
games, governing them, and the one in whose 
honor and by whose beneficence the competi- 
tion of faith is held, like many of the great pro- 
vincial or city magistrates who served as 
agdnothetés. The meanings of archégos as “magis- 
trate or ruler” and “first or initiator" are compat- 
ible and offer a double meaning in the context 
of the games. Not only does Jesus start the run- 
ner on his course, but also he demonstrated 
how the race was won. Christ himself endured 
his agén to win joy and the victor’s place of 
honor at the right hand of God, perhaps specify- 
ing even more clearly the metaphor of trium- 
phal games. 

3,2, Analogy of Moral Integrity. In 2 Timothy 
2:5 Paul uses the games to teach a moral lesson, 
He writes, “And if a man competes in the games, 
he is not crowned unless he competes according 
to the rules” (Ean de jkai) athlé tis, ou siepha- 
noutai, ean mé@ nomiméds athlésé). As in the strictly 
judged and monitored Greek games, the Chris- 
tian contest cannot be won by cheating. 

3.3. Analogy of Discipline. Paul also uses the 
character of a winning athlete as a model for 
success in the Christian life, He writes, "Do you 
not know that those running in a race-course [en 
stadid] all run indeed, but one attains the prize. 
Run thus, that you may win. Everyone who con- 
tends [agdnizomenos] is self-disciplined in every- 
thing, that they indeed might win a perishable 
victor's crown (cf. Gal 2:2; Lucian Anach. 9—14], 
but we an imperishable, Therefore I run thus, 
not as if uncertainly; I box [pukteud] thus, not as 
if shadow-boxing [cf Plato Laws 880a-c); but I 
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punch [Aypdiazd) my body and | treat it harshly 
{like beating a slave, doulagdgé), lest perhaps 
having proclaimed to others, I myself should be- 
come a failure {adokimos]” (1 Cor 9:24-27), Here 
the two commonplace analogies from the 
games, a race and a boxing match, underscore 
the severity of the Christian struggle. Paul warns 
against running to run instead of to win, and re- 
minds the church at Corinth of the commitment 
and self-control required of the Christian. Paul 
himselfis as merciless to his fleshly appetites as 
a boxer is to his opponent because he knows 
that as in the games, if he were to fail the test of 
valor against his opponent, he too would be 
eliminated from the spiritual contest. The Chris- 
tian faith has an excellence modeled well and 
immediately by athletics to the Corinthians, who 
celebrated the Ithsmian Games, and for whom 
like the rest of the Hellenized world the con- 
cepts of discipline and education were bound to 
athletics, : 
3.4, Analogy of Spiritual Victory, The conclu- 
sion of athletic contests also provides parallels 
with the anticipated closure of the successful 
Christian's struggle. In Philippians 3:12 Paul 
writes, “Not as though I had already attained vic- 
tory, or was already finished; but I strive (didkd), 
if indeed I may win that for which [ am won of 
Chrjst Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to 
have won, but this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind, and stretching 
forward for those things which are before, I 
strive toward the goal for the prize of the high 
summons of God in Jesus Christ” (cf. Lucian On 
Slander 12), Here Paul does not say that he is fin- 
ished, but he says that he is still in the race and 
focused on finishing and winning while remem- 
bering that he himself is the prize Christ won. 
Later, Paul exhorts Timothy to “compete a good 
contest of faith” (agdnizou ton halon agona tes 
pisteds) (1 Tim 6:12; cf. 1 Tim 1:20), which re- 
quires exertion expended toward the goal, Fi- 
nally, in 2 Timothy 4:7 Paul is able to say “I have 
competed a good contest, I have finished the 
race, I have kept the faith: Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a victor’s crown of righteousness” 
(ton agona ton halon égdnismai, ton dromon 
leteleha, tén pistin tetéréha: loipon apokeitai moi ho 
fés dikatosynés stephanos). The analogy, like the 
games themselves, seeks the closure, the con- 
summation of struggle not just in completion of 
the race but in the promised reward, the victor’s 
crown. 
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See also ARENAS; ATHLETICS; THEATERS. 
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CITIES, GRECO-ROMAN 
While ancient Greek and Roman cities clearly 
had their unique features, they were remarkably 
similar, These cities, found throughout the an- 
cient Mediterranean, were modeled on the polis 
(city) of classical Greece, The polis was adapted 
for empire building by *Alexander the Great and 
his generals in the Hellenistic era and later by 
the Romans. The Greek polis was the cradle of 
democracy and Greek civilization. Alexander the 
Great used the city as a vehicle of stability and 
cultural influence in his new empire. The Ro- 
mans also discovered the value of colonial cities 
for military and economic stability in their new 
empire (see Roman Empire), imitating the Greeks 
in founding new and refounding old cities. 

Ancient cities of Greece and Rome were 
founded on well-traveled roads, along rivers and 
near natural harbors. These cities were often 
walled for security, with gates that were opened 
during the day and closed at night. In the first 
century A.D., *Rome and *Alexandria had ap- 
proximately five hundred thousand inhabitants. 
More typical was Pompeii with twentythousand 
inhabitants. 
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1. The Classical Greek Polts 
2, The Hellenistic Polis 
3. The Roman City 


1, The Classical Greek Polis. 

This form of the city emerged in Greece and its 
colonies by at least the seventh century B.C. as a 
walled, fortified city. The polis was a politically 
and economically independent city that gov- 
erned the surrounding countryside. The inhab- 
itants of the polis were the aristocracy, the 
official citizens and resident foreigners. The po- 
ls ranged in size from fewer than one thousand 
to more than two hundred thousand people, the 
latter being the case for *Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C, 

The polis was governed by a constitution that 
defined its form of government as oligarchic or 
democratic, and it was governed by a bouwlé, 
démas and a group of magistrates, The boulé was 
a council made up of aristocratic families that 
generated legislation, The assembly was the offi- 
cial citizens of the city, which discussed the leg- 
islation of the boulé The magistrates were 
usually appointed or clected for one year and 
administered the city and its civic religion. They 
maintained public buildings, streets, roads and 
the water works, 

The polis funded public works by various 
means. The aristocracy funded larger projects, 
such as outlitting a warship or paying for a reli- 
gious festival, The polis owned farms and im- 
posed *taxes and tolls on resident aliens that 
provided income for other expenses, Agricul- 
ture was the mainstay of the economy of the po- 
lis. People within the city walls often derived 
their incor -e from farms they owned outside the 
walls. fn addition to agriculture, the work of the 
various craftsmen and artisans contributed to 
the ideal of the self-sufficient polis, 

The portion of the polis within the city walls 
was called the asty, Its pattern and buildings 
were distinctive and became the defining fea- 
tures Of a Greco-Roman city, City planners from 
the fifth century B.C, preferred the orthogonal, 
or grid, plan developed by Hippodamos of Mile- 
tus, The grid was formed by laying down three 
or four parallel avenues of considerable width 
and then constructing streets intersecting the av- 
enues at right angles, Colonnades often covered 
the sidewalks along the main streets for the con- 
venience of conversation and business. In older 
cities the grid often did not extend beyond the 
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public spaces to the residential areas, for the lat- 
ter were organized earlier on an organic plan 
following the contours of the land and previous 
settlement, 

One of the main avenues led from the gate 
to the agora, or market, located in the heart of 
the city, The agora was the center of commerce 
as well as a public meeting place or civic center. 
Many public buildings were located near the ag- 
ora. The bouleuterion, or council house, was an 
enclosed building for meetings of the boule. 
Large, open steps were constructed for the meet- 
ings of the citizen assembly, The prylancion was 
a meeting house for the magistrates that housed 
the sacred hearth of the city—the symbol of se- 
curity—and statues of gods and heroes, The ag- 
ora was graced with stoas, roofed colonnades for 
walking while conducting teaching, business or 
law, Throughout the city one would find temples 
to various gods, springs, fountains and statues. 

The “gymnasium was the educational and 
physical training facility for the young men and 
the continuing education and exercise facility 
for the older men (e.g., the Academy of Athens). 
To provide room for the needs of *athletics, the 
gymnasium was located outside the city walls. 
Other public facilities included a stadion for ath- 
letic contests and a *theater descending a hill- 
sie with seating surrounding a circular staging 
area at the bottom. 

Houses were positioned on the side streets 
with their backs to the street and the door facing 
the street. They were cither built around a cen- 
ter courtvx:.” or faced a garden in the rear. Con- 
struction’ was of adobe brick with flat roofs. 
Wealthy homes were of multiple stories, built 
around a courtyard and decorated with mosaic 
floors, They might even have been connected to 
the city water supply if it was available. 

With such warm and dry weather, the major- 
ity of the population spent its time outdoors in 
public places. A quarter of each city was devoted 
to public areas, with private areas being densely 
packed. Daily conversation and business were 
conducted in the streets, These public places 
were spectacular because cities strove to outdo 
others in the grandeur of their public buildings 
and receive the greater honor. 


2. The Hellenistic Polis. 

Alexander the Great Tounded cities throughout 
his new eastern empire to solidify his power and 
advance the influence of Greek culture, He 


modeled these cities on the Greek polis as he 
built cities in *Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. These cities provided the 
models for future cities built by Alexander's gen- 
erals and their successors. These cities served as 
royal capitals, military posts and trading centers. 
Alexandria in Egypt and Antioch in Syria were 
built as royal capitals. These cities had a rich 
mix of peoples and cultures, Typically inhabit- 
ants included Greek settlers, native peoples, 
Jews and-‘immigrant merchants and craftsmen. 
For example, Antioch was founded in 300 B.C. 
with a mixture of Greeks, Syrians and Jews. 

Royal cities were financed largely by the 
kings themselves, Local aristocracy often funded 
major building projects to increase their favor 
with the king and honor with the people. For ex- 
ample, Herod the Great (see Herods) paved in 
marble one of the main streets of Antioch of 
Syria in honor of Augustus (see Roman Emper- 
ors). Traditional means of financing from agri- 
culture, taxes and tolls continued in the smaller 
cities, Cities prospered depending upon their 
proximity to good harbors and trade routes and 
concentration of coveted industry. 

Hellenistic cities looked like the classical cit- 
ies of Greece except that the buildings were 
larger and more heavily decorated. The tradi- 
tional public buildings remained the same with 
the addition of large estates for the aristocracy 
and palaces in royal cities for the kings. The 
temple of the guardian deity was also a domi- 
nant building in the oriental city. 

Old citics ofien experienced Hellenistic 
makeovers. Buildings were remodeled and 
Greek institutions added, Antiochus [V Epiph- 
anes tried to make Jerusalem into a polis with a 
boulé and temple priests into magistrates. Herod 
the Great rebuilt Samaria in Hellenistic style, 
added a roofed stadium and renamed it Sebaste 
(Gk for Augusta, after Caesar Augustus). He re- 
built much of “Jerusalem, especially the *tem- 
ple, in Hellenistic style and added a theater and 
stadium.dHerod built *Caesarea Maritima (25-13 
B.C.), which included an artificial harbor, colon- 
naded streets, forum, baths, aqueduct, theater, 
amphitheater, hippodrome and stadium (see Ar- 
chaeology of the Land of Israel). 


3. The Roman City. 

As Rome began its expansion in Italy in the 
fourth and third centuries B.C, it built cities in its 
colonies and inhabited them with Roman citi- 
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zens, and it built Latin cities and inhabited them 
with Latin peoples. These cities were laid out in 
the orthogonal pattern of the Greek polis. In the 
expansion of Rome outside the Italian penin- 
sula in the first century B.C, Roman generals 
founded similar towns and rebuilt conquered 
towns in this image. The colonial cities were 
governed by councils of decurions and adminis- 
tered by committees of magistrates elected 
yearly by all the inhabitants (see Roman Admin- 
istration), During the Roman period Hellenistic 
cities were governed more on the oligarchic 


than the democratic model. Being ruled by an, 


aristocracy themselves, the Romans were more 
comfortable utilizing the aristocracy of the areas 
they conquered to establish regional govern- 
ment, 

The Roman city was walled, with the majority 
of the population living in small houses on the 
individual farms surrounding it. Whereas the 
Greek city had three or four parallel streets, the 
Roman city was laid out around the intersection 
of main streets running north-south (cardo) and 
east-west (decamus). Ideally these streets inter- 
sected at the forum, the commercial and political 
hub of the city. Streets ran through the forum, 
whereas in the agora they did not. The forum 
contiined a temple to Jupiter in imitation of the 
teupte to Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill in 
Rome, a curia for meetings of the town council, 
a basilica for conducting law and business, stat- 
ues, temples, public baths, theaters and amphi- 
theaters for gladiatorial games (see Arenas). 

The two main intersecting streets determined 
the layout of the city as well as the surrounding 
farmland that radiated from it, The most impor- 
tant buildings would run down one of the two 
main streets. Unlike Greek cities, specific public 
and residential areas were more carefully distin- 
guished in Roman cities. In Rome the wealthy 
lived in villas outside the city and in apartments 
in the city. Many city dwellers lived in small 
apartments within large, multistoried apartment 
buildings, Housing reflected the more rigid so- 
cial stratification within the Roman society, 

The Roman cities copied many buildings 
found in Rome, including the statues, arches 
and temples. Peculiar to Roman architecture 
was the widespread use of concrete in construc- 
tion; the commemorative arch; the basilica, a 
hall near the foruffi for conducting business and 
law; the amphitheater; public baths (see Gymna- 
sia and Baths) for exercise, bathing and lec- 
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tures; and aqueducts. In the first century AD. 
construction in Greek cities also used concrete, 
and cities were retrofitted with some of the inno- 
vative Roman buildings, Culture was shared, for 
styles of glassware, pottery, furniture, and wall 
and floor coverings were similar throughout the 
empire. 

Agriculture provided the mainstay of the 
economy. Similar businesses clustered together 
in the city, so that there would be streets of jew- 
elers, cobblers and booksellers, among many 
others, Those in the same business often 
formed trade *associations to pursue not eco- 
nomic advantage but honor for the group. Some 
occupations, like traders, drovers and, porters, 
gathered near the city gates, while others less 
suited to an urban environment, like smithies 
and tanners, were relegated outside the city 
gates. 

See also ARENAS; ART AND ARCHITECTURE: 
GRECO-ROMAN; CIRCGUSES AND GAMES; CITIZEN- 
SHIP, ROMAN; Civic CULTS; FAMILY AND HOUSE- 
HOLD; GYMNASIA AND BATHS; THEATERS; TRAVEL 
AND TRADE. 
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CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN 
Possession of Roman citizenship in its various 
shades was one of the significant markers of 
personal identity. While increasingly more ex- 
tensive grants of citizenship throughout the em- 
pire into the second century A.D, were perceived 
by some to have cheapened the value of the 
franchise (Tacitus Ann. 3.40.2), the eagerness of 
many to obtain it was undiminished for the ad- 
vantages it conferred. 

1, Citizenship and Privilege 

2. Obtaining Citizenship 

5, Citizenship and Trouble 


1, Citizenship and Privilege. 

Citizenship was attended by distinctions and en- 
titlements that affected every area of life. In the 
realms of business (holding property, making 
contracts and paying taxes), domestic affairs 
(getting married, having legitimate children and 
making wills) and litigation (courts, custody and 
punishm «ts), the citizen was accorded better 
treatment than was the imperial subject who did 
not possess the franchise, Admittedly, other 
markers (c.g,, family heritage, offices held, hon- 
ors received, wealth, gentility, and such) did cut 
across the distinction between citizens and 
aliens and did figure prominently in the process 
of coming to one’s rights (Ulpian Digest of Justin- 
ian 48.3.1; cf. Garnsey, Kelly). But Roman citi- 
zens, particularly those living or traveling 
among extern populations as did Paul and Silas, 
possessed significant advantages if they chose to 
make a disclosure. 


2. Obtaining Citizenship. 

2.1. Dual Citizenship. It was not possible in the 
time of the Republic actively to maintain dual or 
multiple citizenship because of what some have 
called the rule of incompatibility, which asserted 
that change of soil meant change of state (Sher- 
win-White 1974, 46; cf. Cicero Balb, 28-30; Ci- 
cero Caec. 100; Cicero De Leg. 2.2.5), The 
principle stood behiitd the practices of exile (exi- 
lium) and return (postliminium), which implied 
loss of and reinstatement to citizenship respec- 


tively, This either-or arrangement posed obvi- 
ous difficulties when the franchise began to be 
extended as a reward to loyal allies. The disad- 
vantages were at first mitigated by extending a 
limited type of Roman citizenship. However, as 
the pressures of disadvantage became more 
acute, the principle was relaxed. 

By the time of Claudius (see Roman Emper- 
ors), the principle of dual citizenship was thor- 
oughly established. The fact that the apostle 
Paul claims Roman and Tarsian citizenship 
(Acts 16:37-38; 21:39; 22:25) cannot be con- 
tested. That he claims to be citizen born, how- 
ever, calls for precedents at least as early as the 
turn of the first century A.D. and possibly earlier. 
Legal precedents dating to the reign of Augustus 
can be found (FIRA 1:55, 68), so the probability 
for Paul’s claim is high. 

2.2, Citizenship and Judaism. Bringing together 
a serious Judaism with Roman citizenship cre- 
ated significant tensions. “Roman military ser- 
vice, one means of obtaining citizenship, was 
scarcely an option for religious Jews because it 
called for involvement in the *ruler cult, the 
consecrated standards and the auguria. It also 
called for *sabbath breaking. The Romans real- 
ized the impracticability of pressing normal ex- 
pectations upon religious Jews. *Josephus’s 
record of three consular edicts by Lucius Corne- 
lius “Lentulus Crus (Josephus Ant. 14.10.13 
§§228-29; 14.10.16 §234; 14.10.19 §§237-40) and 
the letters of Mark Antony (Josephus Ani. 
14.10.17 §235), Titus Ampius Balbus (Josephus 
Ant. 14.10.13 §230) and the Syrian governor Pub- 
lius Cornelius Dolabella (Josephus Ant. 14.10.12 
§§225-27) confirm the simultaneous possession 
of strong Jewish religious sensibilities and citi- 
zenship, The documents grant exemption from 
military conscription to “Jews who are Roman 
citizens” and “Jewish citizens of ours.” 

Roman citizenship also called for inclusion 
in a tribe (gens), but this was not significantly 
problematic. Outside Rome, one’s inclusion ina 
gens waa political and legal fiction requiring no 
religious bond; in Rome and especially for those 
who wished to vote or hold office, however, 
there would be religious implications. 

Religious Jews would not sacrifice to the *em- 
peror. But Jews did offer sacrifices for him twice 
a day in the Jerusalem *temple and more often 
on special days. They prayed for him through- 
out the *Diaspora and showed their devotion to 
him through various dedicatory symbols and ac- 
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tions (sources in Scramuzza, 5:284), Inscrip- 
tional evidence also shows citizen Jews holding 
formal offices in Diaspora communities and 
*synagogues (sources in Schiirer, 2:435; 3.1:61, 
133; NewDoes. 4:111; ‘Trebilco, passim), While 
Paul's declarations of an ardent *Pharisaism 
(Acts 23:6; Phil 3:5) and his simultaneous status 
as a Roman citizen might create tensions, they 
were not seriously incompatible. 

2.3. How Citizenship Was Obtained. The fran- 
chise could be obtained in one of a number of 
ways, One might be born to citizen parents (in- 
genuus), A *slave might receive citizenship by 
manumission (manumissio; Pliny Ep. 10,104-5), 
Auxiliary soldiers who had completed the re- 
quired military service were extended the grant 
(ARS 131, 179, 184, 186, 189). Citizenship might 
be the reward for some valuable service ren- 
dered to the Roman state (ARS 60; Cicero Bald. 
8.19). It could be granted en bloc through colo- 
nization or promotion to Latin rights (Strabo 
Geog. 5.1.6; Suetonius /ulius 28). Finally, prefer- 
ment in the grant of citizenship was available at 
Unies for financial consideration (Cicero Phil. 
%.92; 5.11-12; Dio Cassius Hist. 60.17.5-6; Tacitus 
Ann, 14.50,1). 

Paul obtained his citizenship by the first 
means (Acts 22:28; cf. 22:3). How Paul's parents 
received the cilizenship, however, is unclear, 
The later theory (Jerome in Philem, 23; Vir. 5) 
that Paul and his parents were taken from Gis- 
chala to Tarsus as prisoners of war, receiving the 
grant thereafler, contradicts the NT record at 
several points (Acts 22:3, 28). The notion that 
Paul's father was a nonobservant Jew serving in 
the Roman army as a leather worker is question- 
able in light of Acts 22:5 and 23:6, 

Favorable relations between the city of ‘Tar- 
sus, where Paul was born, and Pompey, Julius 
Caesar, Mark Antony and Augustus, who had 
the power of conferral, allow that Paul might 
have been born Cn, Pompeius Paulus, C. Julius 
Paulus or M. Antonius Paulus (Hemer, 179). The 
chiliarch Claudius Lysias’s purchase of citizen- 
ship at great expense matches well what we 
know of the earlier period of Claudius’s reign 
(Dio Cassius Hist. 60,17.5-6). Of Silas (Acts 16;37- 
38), we know nothing, 

2.4, Proof of Citizenship, In the regular course 
of life it was expected that one’s cilizen status 
would be disclos¢d'and its advantages seized. 

2.4.1, Roman Names. Citizens had three 
names (fria nomina): a personal or individual 
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name (praenomen), a name that associated one 
with the largest number of relatives (nomen or 
nomen gentilicium) and a cognomen by which one 
normally was known. We have only the names 
Saul and Paul by which to evaluate the apostle, 
The context of Acts 13:9 suggests that “Paul” is 
the apostle's Roman cognomen and “Saul” his un- 
official Jewish name (signum or supernomen). As 
cognomina go, “Paulus” would sound most re- 
spectable to Roman ears and suggest citizenship 
(Judge, 13, 36 n. 20). Paul would hardly have 
risked making two disclosures of citizenship and 
an appeal to Caesar unless he could legitimately 
use the tria nomina, There were severe penalties 
for the false use of Roman names (Suctonius 
Claudius 25,3; Arrian Epict, Diss, 3.24.41; cf. Pau- 
lus Sent. 5.25.11). Even an unsatisfactory claim 
could result in prosecution or death (Cicero 
Arch, 4.7; Cicero Verr. 2.5.169). These indications 
suggest citizenship for Paul. 

2.4.2, Documents. F. F. Bruce (39-40) notes that 
legislation at the turn of the first century A.D, 
called for a legitimately born child of Roman cit- 
izens to be registered within thirty days of birth, 
Children born in the provinces would be legally 
acknowledged (professio) before the Roman pro- 
vincial authority at the public record office (tabu- 
larium publicum), The professio was then entered 
in the register (album professionum), We do not 
Know if Paul's birth was before or after this legis- 
lation, but some such formal procedure had to 
have been in effect earlier. Al regular intervals a 
citizen's name, age, status and property holdings 
would thereafter be recorded by census. 

Near home, most citizens would have no 
problem proving their citizenship, Away from 
home, a certified private copy of the professio— 
called a testatio—might be carried in which the 
letters cre, Tepresenting o{iuem) r(omanam/um) 
e(xscripsi/t), clearly indicated citizenship (Sand- 
ers, 410; Schulz 1943, 56). Pensioned auxiliary 
soldiers received a document in bronze (diploma 
militaris or instrumentum) Unat was more service- 
able for travel, and there is record of civilian cit- 
izen documents under the name diploma 
(Suetonius Nero 12). Magistrates might give such 
documents credit, but they were not bound by 
law to do so. In ‘Tarsus or Jerusalem Paul's claim 
of citizenship might be confirmed with little dif- 
ficulty; on missions, the presumptive proof 
would rest on verbal declarations, documentary 
support and the circumstances of their employ- 
ment, 
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3. Citizenship and Trouble. 

When persons stood in a Roman court of law, it 
was expected that they would disclose their full 
legal identity and claim its entitlements for the 
most favorable possible consideration, Among 
the privileges was the right to appeal for protec- 
tion from the capital jurisdiction or violent disci- 
pline of magistrates. Successive laws were passed 
over time to revive these protections, perhaps 
owing to the growing population of citizen trav- 
elers and of externs newly granted the fran- 
chise. There are examples of consideration to 
citizen status (Josephus J.W. 1.52.5 §640; 1.53.7 
$064; Ant. 18.6.6 §§189-90; Tacitus Ann. 16,10; 
Pliny &p. 6.51; 10.96; Lucian Tox, 17; Let, Chur. 
Lyons Vien. 1,44), In other cases, however, magis- 
trates and communities discounted or disre- 
garded citizenship (Suctonius Galba 9.1; 
Josephus /.W 2.14.9 §308; Dio Cassius Hist. 
54.7.6; 5'7,24.6; 60,24.2; 64.2.3; Tacitus Hist. 3.12; 
Pliny Zp, 2.11; FIRA 1:108). A citizenship un- 
adorned by sufficient additional upper-class 
markers might not garner magisterial or public 
consideration, 

In *Philippi (Acts 16), Paul's and Silas’s failure 
to make a im of citizenship against abusive 
treatment a the “Roman” (ie., the earliest possi- 
ble) time has been the cause of much modern 
skepticism regarding Paul's possession of citizen- 
ship. Given the fact that they are accused as trou- 
ble-making Jews by Roman citizens, a claim of 
citizenship would be tantamount to a denial of 
their fulfilled Judaism (= Christianity) and their 
gospel message. Moreover, the fledgling Philip- 
pian church might wonder whether only those 
suitably enfranchised could afford to be believ- 
ers. Silently submitting to official action preserved 
the apostles’ religious and missionary integrity at 
the expense of giving a false public impression 
concerning their legal identity as Romans. 

The apostles’ disclosure of their true legal 
identity and the sit-down strike the next day in 
the prison are late from a Roman perspective, 
but they have an ancient logic to them. Paul pro- 
tests the outrage of a public humiliation and a 
private release for Romans (Acts 16:37; cf. 1 Thess 
2:2), He insists upon a status transfer to restore a 
measure of dignity—it calls for the magistrates 
to lift up the apostles by humbling themselves in 
providing a public esgort out of the prison (Acts 
16:39). Paul's intent beyond this may have been 
to protect the Philippian congregation from fur- 
ther troubles. 


The priorities underlying Paul's conduct at 
Philippi are also evident in Jerusalem (Acts 22). 
Paul will not trade away his heritage in and con- 
nections with fulfilled Judaism by resort to a 
well-timed (ic, Roman) citizenship declaration 
before his countrymen. Rather, it occurs late 
and in the sole presence of the Roman military. 
Moreover, far from protesting, pleading or de- 
claring the right, Paul insinuates his citizenship 
by a hypothetical, second-person query (Acts 
22:25). Paul is fully prepared to suffer if needs 
be (Acts 9,]5-16), This, coupled with a citizen- 
ship superior to that.of the prosecuting author- 
ity, which subsequent comparison reveals (Acts 
29:97-29: cf. Suetonius Julius 17.2), bears remark- 
able fruit in a lightened custody and substantial 
official assistance, 

Exactly what principle in Roman law under- 
lies Paul’s appeal to Caesar before Festus (Acts 
25:10-12) has been extensively debated. Discus- 
sion early focused upon whether it was a case of 
provocatio (to the people and against the magis- 
trate’s verdict) or appellatio (to a superior magis- 
trate against a colleague or a subordinate before 
or after a verdict), Some have spoken of a spe- 
cial case of provocatio, that is, appeal before the 
verdict, P. D. A. Garnsey has argued that Paul in- 
vokes the principle of reiectio whereby a defen- 
dant yejects a judge, plan or tribunal as hostile 
or unjust. More recently, A. W. Lintott has of- 
fered that appellatio and provocatio are not 
strictly defined and that Paul's may be an exam- 
ple of one form of recourse to the tribune's help 
(auxilium), Whatever the specific underlying 
principle in law, it is clear that Paul's appeal was 
unusual. It is equally clear from Festus’s re- 
course to counsel before final decision (Acts 
25:12) that he was not bound or compelled to 
grant referral, though Roman law counseled 
strongly that he do so. 

Questioning the accuracy of the record in 
Acts, based upon the Pauline epistles’ silence re- 
garding Paul's citizenship and their eloquence 
concerning his troubles (esp. 2 Cor 64-10; 
11:23-25), hardly seems legitimate. We have seen 
that Paul's citizenship disclosuré$ in Acts are 
rather consistently untimely and allusive. More- 
over, it is as a citizen that Paul has profound 
troubles, The disclosures in Acts, far from being 
naive Lukan romancing, rather reflect a strategy 
governed by ministry priorities—namely, that 
Paul's religious identity, the integrity of his mes- 
sage, the most favorable hearing of his listeners 
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and the faith of his converts should never be 
compromised in the interest of personal dignity, 
comfort or safety, Ministry priorities define the 
parameters within which the apostle permits the 
Roman franchise to serve him. Simply put, Paul 
is a Christian charged with a mission first; he is 
a Roman citizen second, 

See also ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL SYSTEM; RO- 
MAN MILITARY; ROMAN SOCIAL CLASSES, 
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CIVIC CULTS 
Civic cults, usually dedicated to a specific deity, 
were sponsored by local cities or city govern- 
ments, Early Christian mission, which encoun- 
tered some of these civic cults, sometimes found 
them to be a source of opposition. 

1. The Role of Cities’ Foundational aiytae 

2. Civic Cults and the Jews . 

8. Civic Cults and the New Testament 


1, The Role of Cities’ Foundational Myths. 
Throughout the Mediterranean world prior to 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, the city 
(Gk polis), in a reciprocal relationship with sur- 
rounding countryside, was the basic form of gov- 
ernment and administration. Such “cities” were 
typically small civic centers and would generally 
be dedicated to the worship of a particular god or 
goddess, whose cult was often centered either in 
the city itself or nearby (for instance, *Jerusalem, 
dedicated to Yahweh; Memphis, dedicated to the 
Attisbull; *Ephesus, in which the great temple to 
Artemis was located), This is perhaps a simplistic 
presentation, but it is generally correct for all ar- 
eas throughout the Mediterranean world. 
However, in the new world of widespread 
*Hellenistic culture in the wake of *Alexander’s 
conquests, the life of each individual polis and its 
position within the wider Greco-Roman world 
depended partially upon the connection of these 
local cults and their foundation myths with ac- 
ceptable Greek mythology. As a result, many lo- 
cal deities of non-Greck extraction often became 
associated with some aspect of Greek mythology. 
As Wallace and Williams point out, “this could be 
done by fabricating foundation stories and asso- 
ciating lécal cults with the myths of the Olympian 
gods” (Wallace and Williams, 97). There were 
some convenient ways of doing*this, In Greek 
mythology, heroes such as Perseus, the demigod 
Herakles and the god Dionysus were reputed to 
have traveled widely. This allowed cities such as 
Tarsus in Cilicia (the home city of Paul, which 
claimed to have a connection to Argo via Perseus 
[Strabo Geog. 14.5.12.678c; cf. Wallace and Will- 
iams, 99]) and Tyre (which Alexander the Great 
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was convinced contained an altar to his “ances- 
tor” Herakles, but was actually an altar to the Tyr- 
ian god, Melkarth; Fox, 181) to claim truly 
Hellenistic roots. Another manner of accom- 
plishing this “connection” was to claim that the 
city had been founded by settlers from a Greek 
city. In some areas this was, of course, true (for 
instance, the Magnesians who had been con- 
vineed by either Antiochus I or II to settle *An- 
tioch-next-to-Pisidia), but was often a con- 
coction (Sparta was a favorite place of origin 
for several cities in Asia Minor; cf. Jones, 50). 

One of the most important ways of establish- 
ing priority via a foundation myth, however, was 
the association of a local cult with the city, Wal- 
lace and Williams (100) point out the interesting 
example of the oracle of Apollo at Klaros, in the 
territory of the rather minor city of Kolophon 
(just north of Ephesus). In a sense, the inhabit- 
ants of Kolophon parleyed this rather insignifi- 
cant shrine into a major first-century religious 
“theme park,” complete with temple, under- 
ground passages, mysteries into which one 
could be initiated and, of course, the oracle, but 
an oracle which delivered its messages in com- 
plex variations of sung metrical verse. 

Even in places where there was no such in- 
ternationally famous shrine, the civic cult was an 
important source of social integration and order 
within the life of the polis, Regular “festivals 
were generally held by the city in honor of its 
deity, and it is not uncommon to find the deity's 
picture on a city’s coinage, Processions in honor 
of the deity were not uncommon, and lavish 
amounts of money were often dedicated to their 
worship and veneration, Although a city such as 
Corinth or Ephesus might contain a plethora of 
different shrines and other cult centers, the typi- 
cal practice was for one deity in particular to be 
the favored one and for that god or goddess to 
then be seen as that city’s protector. Important 
temples in a city, such as that of Artemis in 
Ephesus, would bring enormous prestige to the 
city. In the case of Ephesus, the city was known 
as nedhoros, “warden of the temple” (e.g., JE 
11:236; TV:1288) or, once the imperial cult be- 
came established in-the city, dis nedkoros “twice 
temple-keeper” (cf. Friesen, 52-56; van Tilborg, 
197-201). This title is used as an honorific in in- 
scriptions relating to the city and its activities. 


2. Civic Cults and the Jews. 
The idea of a civic cult is often discussed strictly 


in connection with cities and peoples who saw 
themselves as fitting within the Hellenistic or 
Greco-Roman world. We are not surprised to see 
*Corinth, *Rome, *Ephesus, *Athens, etc, ap- 
pearing in such discussions. However, the /nter- 
pretatio Graeca—that way of seeing all things as 
reflections of the Greek myths or culture— 
caused many cities which may not have formerly 
cast their own traditions in such a light to feel the 
need to do so now, Hengel’s (1:255-309) sus- 
tained treatment of the Intenpretatio Graeca of Ju- 
daism in light of the later attempt of Hellenistic 
reform in (and possibly refoundation of) Jerusa- 
lem itself in the mid-second century B.C. is a good 
example of this (cf 1 Mace 1:11-15; 2 Macc 
4:7-20). As Hengel (1:278) states, to advance the 
causes of the pro-Hellenistic faction within Jew- 
ish life and leadership, “these aims could be most 
easily achieved by the transformation of Jerusa- 
lem—and thus of the whole Jewish ethnos in 
Judea—into a Greek ‘polis’.” There were other at- 
tempts to show the superior nature of the Jewish 
people and cult: for example, the Jewish philoso- 
pher *Aristobulus tries to show that the Greek 
philosophers had taken their ideas from *Moses; 
and within the Maccabean literature, there is evi- 
dence that there was an attempt to show the Jew- 
ish origin of the Spartan people (1 Mace 12:5-23; 
cf. Josephus Ant. 124.10 §§225-27; 13.5.8 
§§166-70). It may also be that the way in which 
Philo treats Moses, whom he typically calls the 
“Lawgiver,” is in keeping with a further aspect of 
some foundation myths: the existence of an carly 
lawgiver or leader who provided the essential ele- 
ments of the constitution of a given polis (e.g., So- 
lon of Athens; cf. Wallace and Williams, 97-98). 


3, Civic Cults and the New Testament. 

There are some very obvious examples of civic 
cults that show up in the NT. Paul's predicament 
in Ephesus at the hands of Demetrius the Silver- 
smith (Acts 19:23-41) is, according to the author, 
the result of a perceived threat to the smith’'s 
trade providing votive statuettes for the worship 
of Artemis. The multiple difficulties experienced 
by the earliest Christians in Jeresalem also fit 
within this rubric—the conflict between this 
new religion or sect of Christianity with the 
older, more established Jewish cult centered in 
Jerusalem, On the other hand, there are less ob- 
vious examples than these. The way in which, 
for instance, Jesus Christ is portrayed by Paul in 
the letter to the Philippians (esp. Phil 2) may 
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very well be meant by Paul as a distinct contrast 
to the way in which the Roman emperor was 
portrayec. In the setting of the Roman colonia of 
*Philippi, this would be a direct attack on the in- 
creasingly important pan-Roman civic cult: em- 
peror worship (see Ruler Cult). It may also be 
that the Lycaonians' “mistaking” of Paul and 
Barnabas as Zeus and Hermes (Acts 17) is less 
an cxample of extreme credulity on the part of 
the Lycaonians than of their attempt to place 
these two messengers of the gods into a context 
more in keeping with their syncretistic religious 
understanding, possibly linked with their loeal 
cult. 

As Christianity developed into a religion in 
its own right, there was an increasing concern 
that the single-minded devotion of its adherents 
was a threat to the overall fabric of Roman reli- 
gion. As the famous correspondence of *Pliny 
and ‘Trajan shows, “the spread of Christianity in 
Bithynia had alarmed [Pliny], for temples had 
become deserted and rites suspended” (Bower- 
sock, 184; cf. Pliny Ep, 10). Trajan's rescriptum 
(Pliny Ep. 10.97) would provide the basis for Ro- 
man legal treatment of Christians until the time 
of Hadrian (approximately A.D. 122), when 
Hadrian made it clear, in a response to the pro- 
consul of Asia, that he had no desire to see any- 
one punished in a way that was out of keeping 
with the crime they had committed (Eusebius 
Hist, Eccl, 4.3), On the other hand, if Golan's hy- 
pothesis with regard to the foundation of Aelia 
Capitolina on the former site of the Jerusalem 
temple is correct (Golan, 226-39), Hadrian's de- 
sire to combat the growing influence of the 
Christian movement may have been far more 
excessive than that of his predecessor Trajan, A 
threat to civic religion was a threat to the warp 
and weft of Roman society and Roman life. 

See also CITIES, GRECO-ROMAN; IIEROES; RELI- 
GION, GRECO-ROMAN; RELIGION, PERSONAL; 
RULER CULT; TEMPLES, GRECO-ROMAN. 
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COINAGE: GRECO-ROMAN 
The contribution that ancient coins make to our 
understanding of the Greco-Roman world has 
been largely focused on their role in dating ar- 
chacological sites. Although coins have an in- 
valuable contribution to make in terms of 
addressing such matters as historical dating, 
they also can enhance our understanding of the 
NT in several other ways. As a primary resource 
of antiquity, coins stand as one window through 
which we can catch glimpses of the first-century 
world in which the events described within the 
NT took place and were recorded for posterity, 
In this respect, coins, together with the various 
surviving inscriptions, statues and paintings of 
the first-century world, are direct evidence of the 
NT world. Coins are legitimate historical 
.sources, even if they are infrequently called 

upon to give their evidence within relevant 
scholarly investigations into the background of 
the NT documents, Yet a number of recent NT 
studies have begun to give consideration to the 
contribution of numismatics for our under- 
standing of the background of the NT (see Kray- 
bill, Kreitzer and Scott, to name but a few 
examples). 

1. Portraiture of Historical Figures 

2. Indicators of Places, Events and Dates 

3, Evidences of First-Century Life 


1. Portraiture of Historical Figures. 

It is universally agreed that the NT story takes 
place against the backdrop of the early years of 
the *Roman Empire. In the NT we are intro- 
duced to many people who"helped to shape the 
course of history. Through the agency of coins 
we are able to see what some of these key play- 
ers in the drama of human history looked like. 
For example, the NT mentions or alludes to sev- 
eral *Roman emperors, including Augustus, 
Tiberius, Claudius and Nero, all of whom are 
well represented on_coin issues of the Roman 
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mints, We can see the idealized porraiture of 
Augustus, styled after the image of the demigod 
Julius Caesar; we can inspect the no-nonsense, 
grim-faced Tiberius of “tribute-penny” fame; we 
can examine the visage of the scholarly Clau- 
dius, who drove the Jews and Christians from 
Rome in A.D. 49; we can gaze at the bull-necked 
emperor Nero and recall that to this man Paul 
made his “appeal to Caesar” (Acts 26:52). 

In addition, within the NT we have mention 
of other political figures, such as the Jewish 
leaders Herod Philip IT (Lk 3:1), Herod Agrippa 
I (Acts 12:1-3, 21-23) and Herod Agrippa II (Acts 
25:13; 26:2, 28). Each of these men has his por- 
trail preserved on coins of the time. At the same 
time, other NT figures can also be brought to 
life through the agency of coins, Thus we feel 
that people such as Pontius Pilate (Mt 27:2; Lk 
3:1; Acts 4:27; 1 ‘Tim 6:13) and Antonius Felix 
(see Acts 23;23—24;27), although not visible to 
us in the form of coin portraits, are nonetheless 
made a bit more real through the bronze coins 
that bear both their names and their inscrip- 
tions and emblems. 


2. Indicators of Places, Events and Dates. 

Coins serve as valuable indirect evidence of 
some of the historical events that helped to 
shape the NT world. Within the ancient world 
coinage functioned much as postage stamps do 
in the modern world, with the various themes, 
concerns and topics of the issuing authority in 
evidence within the artistry of the coin types. 
Thus there is a sense in which Greco-Roman 
coinage could be described as a medium of po- 
litical propaganda. Here the interests of the im- 
perial mints are proudly set forth for all to see, 
particularly on the coins that serve as the basis 
for trade and monetary exchange. One of the 
most important examples of this is the so-called 
Jewish revolt of A.D. 66-70, which culminated in 
the destruction of the city of Jerusalem by the 
Romans (see Jewish Wars with Rome). The city of 
Rome awarded a triumph for the emperor Ves- 
pasian and his son Titus, who commanded the 
Roman legions at the destruction of the city. 
Scenes of this military triumph, including a por- 
trayal of a personification of a female Judea fig- 
ure being conquered and overshadowed by a 
Roman soldier, are among the most common re- 
verse types on imp@rial coins of the Flavian pe- 
riod (coins of Vespasian, Titus and Domitian 
depict the subjugation of the Jewish nation in 


some fashion), Such coins also provide useful 
background for the triumph imagery that is con- 
tained in 2 Corinthians 2:14-16 and Colossians 
2:15 (see Roman Triumph). 

Other examples of imperial coinage also re- 
flect the circumstances of the day. Thus we may 
find an indication of the tension between Paul 
the apostle and the religiopolitical authorities in 
*Ephesus (Acts 19:23-41) surfacing in Roman 
coinage. The emperor Claudius issued a series 
of silver cistophorii in A.D, 50-51 to celebrate his 
marriage to Agrippina the Younger. These coins 


_ depict on their reverse evocative portrayals of 


the temple of Diana in Ephesus, including the 
cultic statue of the goddess, which appears to 
have been at the heart of Paul's confrontation 
with Demetrius and the silversmiths, 

It is sometimes suggested that the Matthean 
account of the so-called temple tax (Mt 17:24-27, 
and unique in his Gospel) reflects the situation 
of A.D, 70-96, in which the tax was being levied 
by the Romans for the reconstruction of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus following the Jew- 
ish revolt. Such a scenario has radical implica- 
tions for the dating of the Gospel of Matthew as 
a whole, shifting the arena of conflict between 
Christians and Jews from one based in Jesus’ 
own life to that of the Matthean community fol- 
lowing the destruction of the *temple in A.D. 70. 

Much of our discussion has concentrated on 
coinage of the Greco-Roman world, and within 
the NT period this means our focus falls upon 
coins that are issued under the auspices of the 
Roman state, which to a large degree controlled 
the production of money. However, individual 
cities of the ancient world often issued their own 
coins, proudly proclaiming on these the images 
and sites associated with their locality. One of 
the best examples of how this numismatic evi- 
dence can be used within NT studies concerns 
the seven churches of Revelation 2—3, Through 
the various coins issued by these cities of *Asia 
Minor we gain a better understanding of local 
religious beliefs and practices within the prov- 
ince, and through that we arrive at a more bal- 
anced interpretation of the meaning of the 
Apocalypse as a whole. 

By means of coins we are able to glimpse 
some of the sights that would have been seen by 
the early Christians as they traveled around the 
Roman Empire in the course of their missionary 
journeys. For example, we see on the reverse of 
a sestertius from the reign of Nero a depiction of 
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the harbor at Ostia, which Paul may have visited 
during his final captivity in Rome. We have on 
another sestertius a fine depiction of Vespa- 
sian’s Colosseum, according to legend the site at 
which many early Christians were martyred for 
their faith. 


3. Evidences of First-Century Life, 

One of the most intriguing ways in which coin- 
age can lift the veil on the NT world is by its rev- 
elation of the details of everyday life. One could 
argue that the kinds or denominations of coins 
mentioned within the various Gospel accounts 
serve as an indicator of the relative wealth of the 
community concerned. (Does the fact that Mat- 
thew uses coin designations that seem to indi- 
cate a familiarity with wealth suggest his 
congregation is richer than that of Luke?) In 
short, it seems reasonable that the sociological 
profiles of the various churches of the NT be 
plotted against their engagement with wealth. 

All sorts of images are portrayed in coinage. 
Everything from the kinds of sacrificial imple- 
ments employed in making an offering to the 
gods, to snapshots of sacrificial ceremonies in 
which we see the wild-eyed bull whose life is to 
be offered, to images of taxes being gathered for 
the Roman state, to depictions of the kinds of 
boats that are used in travel, to the wide variety 
of women's hairstyles, and much more, are 
there for the attentive observer. 

In conclusion, the study of numismatics may 
be likened to a new continent waiting to be ex- 
plored as far as NT studies is concerned, Careful 
study of numismatics offers not only the possi- 
bility of new explanations of some passages long 
deemed difficult and troublesome but also the 
chance discovery of unimagined answers to 
problems that have hitherto proved insoluble 
for interpreters of the NT. 

See also COINAGE: JEWISH; TAXATION, GRECO- 
ROMAN; TAXATION, JEWISH. 
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COINAGE: JEWISH 

Ancient coins produced by or for Jews have 
been studied since the Renaissance for insights 
into political, economic and religious history. 


. Coins were introduced into biblical lands 


through trade with neighboring nations per- 
haps as early as the sixth century 8.C. Coins were 
rare in Israel until the last part of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. References to money or silver in earlier 
periods indicate payments in raw metal, mea- 
sured by weight. Transactions in coined money 
became common by the second half of the 
fourth century, but they never completely dis- 
placed bartering. 

1. Coins from the Persian Period 

2. Coins from the Hellenistic Period 

3, Hasmonean Coins 

4. Coins from the Roman Period 


1, Coins from the Persian Period, 

Under Persian rule (see Jewish History: Persian 
Period), small silver coins intended for local use 
were minted in or near Jerusalem beginning in 
the early fourth century B.C. These coins are 
known as the Yehud series because the Aramaic 
form of Judea (YHD) appears on many of them, 
The designs imitate those of Greek coins. 

Prior to E. L. Sukenik's study, the inscription 
on a unique, larger specimen was incorrectly 
read as YAHU, the divine name. Therefore the 
coin's depiction of a deity seated on a wheeled 
and winged throne was associated with the vi- 
sions of Ezekiel 1, This coin was probably issued 
by Persian rather than Jewish authorities, but 
the interpretation of the image is still debated. 

Late in the Yehud series, the legends 
“Hezekiah” and “Hezekiah the Governor” sug- 
gest that Judea enjoyed a limited degree of au- 
tonomy within the Persian Empire. A few coins 
of similar design bear the legend “Yohanan the 
Priest.” 


2. Coins from the Hellenistic Period. 
The Yehud coins continue into the Hellenistic 
period (see Jewish History: Greek Period), and 
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some may date to the reign of *Alexander the 
Great. Regional coins minted under the early 
Ptolemies employ the Hebrew form of Judea 
(YHDH). Their imagery, which derives from 
royal issues, includes portraits of Prolemy I and 
Queen Berenice produced under Ptolemy IL. 
Later Ptolemaic rulers standardized their coin- 
age, eliminating regional varieties. 

The *Seleucid kings continued direct super- 
vision of mints in the region. One coin type be- 
longing to Antiochus VII Sidetes and dated to 
132-130 B.C. is found frequently near Jerusalem. 
A mint was probably opened there after the Syr- 
ians reasserted control of Judea in 134 B.C, 


3. Hasmonean Coins. 

The *Hasmoneans were the first Jewish rulers 
to issue coins on their own authority. Apart from 
one rare type in lead, their coins are bronze is- 
sues meant for local use, Foreign mints, espe- 
cially Tyre and Sidon, still supplied silver and 
gold coins. Most Hasmonean coins employ sym- 
bols made familiar on Seleucid coins: anchor, 
star, lily, palm branch and double cornucopia 
with a pomegranate. However, no portraits ap- 
pear; often an inscription surrounded by a 
wreath identifies the minting authority. 

Debate continues on the question of which 
Hasmonean first produced coins. Some scholars 
believe that John Hyrcanus I (135/4-109 B.c.) is- 
sued coins in his own name, It is more likely 
that Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.), who as- 
sumed the title of king as well as high priest, 
produced the first Hasmonean coins. 

One of Jannacus’s designs has a lily sur- 
rounded by “Yehonatan the King” in Hebrew 
on the obverse, The reverse bears an anchor 
and the legend “Alexander the King” in Greek. 
His most common type has a similar reverse, but 
its obverse displays an cight-rayed star sur- 
rounded by a royal diadem, Between the rays of 
the star an inscription in Hebrew or Aramaic 
reads “Yehonatan the King.” Some of these 
coins are dated to the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign, A third type pairs the inscription "Yeho- 
natan the High Priest and the Community of the 
Jews” within a wreath on the obverse with a dou- 
ble cornucopia and pomegranate on the re- 
verse. This combination was often imitated by 
later Hasmoneans. 

Many of Jannacu#s-coins were overstruck to 
replace “Yehonatan the King” with “Yonatan the 
High Priest and the Community of the Jews,” 


eliminating both the royal title and the combi- 
nation of letters YHW, which could be read as 
the name of God, The restriking was probably 
done after Jannaeus's death, during the reign of 
Queen Salome Alexandra (‘76-67 B.c.). 

The power struggle between Salome's sons is 
reflected in the numismatic record. Judah Aris- 
tobolus II, who held the high priesthood from 
67 to 63 B.C, inscribed his coins with “Yehudah 
the High Priest and the Community of the Jews” 
in Hebrew within a wreath, The reverse carries 
the double cornucopia with pomegranate. The 
first coins Of John Hyrcanus II (67, 63-40 B.C.) 
are similar but bear the legend “Yehohanan the 
High Priest and the Community of the Jews.” 
The change to “Yehohanan the High Priest, 
Head of the Community of the Jews" reflects the 
grant of the title etAnarch from Julius Cacsar in 
47 B.C. The monogram A or AP on many of Hyr- 
canus’s coins indicates that the mint was super- 
vised by Antipater, Hyrcanus’s Idumean advisor 
and father of Herod the Great. Hyrcanus II is- 
sued coins in several other varieties and denom- 
inations. 

The last Hasmonean, Mattathias Antigonus, 
spent his entire reign (40-37 8.C.) fighting Herod 
for control of the county, His initial designs 
were similar to those of his predecessors except 
that he restored the claim to kingship and the 
use 6Y Greek along with Hebrew. Shortly before 
his defeat, he introduced a new type, which dis- 
played temple furnishings, the showbread table 
and the menorah, for the first time, 


4, Coins from the Roman Period. 

Under Roman rule (see Jewish History: Roman 
Period), numerous local and foreign coin types 
were used in Judea. 

Herod the Great and his successors minted 
bronze coins with Greek (rarely Latin) inscrip- 
tions. The designs are typical of the Roman pro- 
vincial mints. Later Herodians, whose coins 
were intended for mixed or predominantly Gen- 
tile popylations, employed portraits of Roman 
emperors and occasionally themselves. 

Some Roman officials in Judga also minted 
small bronze coins, the equivalent of a peruta or 
quadrans, for local use. They generally avoided 
imperial portraits, used Hebrew characters and 
chose symbols that had Jewish associations. 
Only Pilate, who was unusually insensitive to 
Jewish opinion, portrayed distinctively Roman 
cult implements on his coins. The temple tax 
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was probably paid with a Roman silver denarius, 
The “widow's mite” of Mark 12:42 would have 
been a Greek lepton, a tiny bronze coin weighing 
just over half a gram. 

During the first Jewish revolt (A.D. 66-70) 
both silver and bronze coins were minted in 
Jerusalem (see Jewish Wars with Rome). The pro- 
duction of large silver coins was a clear assertion 
of autonomy, The silver coins are identified by 
denomination: shekel of Israel, half-shekel or 
quarter-shekel, The inscription surrounds a 
chalice. The reverse bears a pomegranate and 
the legend “Jerusalem the Holy” or “Holy Jerus- 
alem,” perhaps in imitation of the legend “Tyre, 
Holy and Inviolate” found on the Tyrian coins 
they were meant to replace, 

Bronze coins were issued in the second and 
third years of the revolt with the inscription “For 
the Freedom of Zion.” In the fourth year the slo- 
gan was changed to “For the Redemption of 
Zion." No bronze coins are dated to cither the 
first or last year of the revolt. The bronzes em- 
ploy a greater variety of symbols associated with 
the land or temple: a palm tree or branch, a 
grapevine or pomegranate, the etrog and lulay, 
an amphora or a chalice. 

Roman authorities celebrated their victory in 
the Jewish War with an extensive series of Judea 
Capta coins (see Coinage: Greco-Roman). 

The coins of the second revolt (A.D. 132-35) 
were all made by restriking coins already in cir- 
culation. The process replaced offensive, mostly 
Roman, images with the religious and political 
propaganda of the rebels on the only mass me- 
dium known to the ancient world. The Bar 
Kokhba coins are dated “Year one of the Re- 
demption of Israel” and “Year two of the Free- 
dom of Israel.” Coins from the third and fourth 
years carry only the slogan “For the Freedom of 
Jerusalem.” Since none of the Bar Kokhba coins 
have been found in Jerusalem, it appears that 
the rebels never captured the city, 

The silver shekels bore an image of the tem- 
ple, which the rebels hoped to rebuild. Between 
the central pillars the sok detent in a form that 
resembles a torah shrine. The word Jerusalem 
surrounds the temple on the early types; it was 
replaced by “Simon” during the second year. 
The reverse bears the date or slogan and a lulav, 
usually accompanied by an etrog. 

During the #cond year, a pair of crossed 
lines was added above the temple facade. On 
later dies, the lines become a rosette, a design 
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that frequently represents a star in ancient ar- 
chitectural decoration. The star may allude to Si- 
mon, since the rosette first appears on the dies 
that introduce his name, Because the appella- 
tion “Bar Kokhba" doés not appear in contem- 
porary documents, it is more likely that the star 
suggests divine, perhaps angelic, power protect- 
ing or returning to a restored temple. The wavy 
line above the cornice of the temple on late 
coins probably represents the gigantic, golden 
grapevine that had adorned the front of the sec- 
ond temple. 

The smaller silver coins carry symbols associ- 
ated with the land and temple: palm branches, 
grape clusters, vessels and musical instruments. 
The most common obverse has Simon's name 
within a wreath, but sometimes the name flanks 
one of the symbols. The phrase “Eleazar the 
Priest” appears on some early coins. 

The bronze coins were grouped into three 
denominations according to size, In the first 
year some were issued under the name of Elea- 
zar the priest. Later that name was replaced by 
“Jerusalem,” “Simon” or “Simon, Prince of Is- 
racl.” In addition to the symbols found on the 
denarius, a seven-branched palm tree was par- 
ticularly popular, 

With the defeat of Bar Kokhba, the coins lost 
their status as legal tender, but many were saved 
and worn as amulets by later gencrations, in 
spite of rabbinic objections. 

Early in the third century, the alliance be- 
tween the mostly Jewish citizens of Sepphoris 
and the people of Rome was commemorated on 
the last ancient coins that might be considered 
Jewish. 

See also COINAGE; GRECO-ROMAN; TAXATION: 
JEWISH. 
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COLOSSAE 


Colossae was a small town in the first century 
A.D, located on the southern bank of the Lycus 
River at the foot of Mt. Cadmus (elevation, 8,455 
feet) 11 miles east of Laodicea and about 15 
miles south southeast of Hierapolis (Pamuk- 
kale), It was located near a major highway run- 
ning through the territory of Phrygia in the 
Roman province of Asia (see Asia Minor), The 
closest town is Honaz Dagi, which is on the 
slopes of Mt. Cadmus in western central Turkey. 

1, History 

2, The Church and Doctrinal Questions 


1, History. 

According to Herodotus (Hist, 7.30), the city was 
the largest in the Lycus Valley in the five centu- 
ries before the Christian era. Xenophon (Anab, 
1.2.6) described it as a large and prosperous city 
in about 400 B,C,, but by the first century B.C. it 
had declined considerably in size and impor- 
tance and was overshadowed by its closest 
neighbor, Laodicea. Numerous *coins have 
been found in the area that point to the worship 
of the Ephesian Artemis, the Laodicean Zeus, 
Men, Selene, Demeter, Hygieia, Helios, Athena, 
Tyche, Boule and the Egyptian deities Isis and 
Serapis (see Religion, Greco-Roman). The make- 


up of the population is not certain, but *Ciccro 
indicated that in the three cities of Hierapolis, 
Laodicea and Colossae there were some ten 
thousand Jewish males (Cicero Flac. 68). By the 
middle of the first century A.D., the Jews of this 
area were so plentiful that the Roman governor, 
in order to finance many projects in the region, 
would not allow them to send money outside of 
the province to pay their Jerusalem temple "tax. 
The Jewish influence in this region can also be 
seen in the references in the letter to the Goloss- 
ians to circumcision (Col 2:11), keeping the 
*sabbath (Col 2:16) and the differences between 
Jews and Gentiles (Col 1:27; 3:11). 

By the first century A.D. Colossae was over- 
shadowed by Laodicea and was described as a 
smaller city by Strabo (Geog. 12.8.13). The days of 
its former wealth were apparently over. After a 
major earthquake in the Lycus Valley that de- 
stroyed Colossae and Laodicea (c, A.D, 60-64; 
Tacitus Ann. 14.27), Colossae was never fully re- 
built, and by the cighth century it was aban- 
doned. The site has not yet been excavated. 


2. The Church and Doctrinal Questions. 

While it is possible that Paul may have visited 
this area on his way to Ephesus by way of the Ly- 
cus and Maeander valleys (Acts 18:23; 19:1) and 
that he may have founded this church, few 
scholars draw the latter conclusion, Most agree 
that Epaphras, the companion of Paul, started 
the church at Colossae (Col 1:7), most likely in 
the home of Philemon, whose famous runaway 
*slave, Onesimus, became a companion of 
Paul's in ministry (Philem 2, 10, 22; 2 Tim 3:20; 
Col 4:9). Paul’s awareness of the church was 
probably due to the reports from Epaphras (Col 
4:7-17; Philem), Colossians 2:1 suggests that he 
had not been there when he wrote the letter, but 
later he made plans to visit Colossae (Philem 
22). 

When that church faced a significant doctri- 
nal threat, Paul, the likely author of the letter to 
the Colossians, addressed a number of doctrinal 
issues that were surfacing in the city. Primary 
among these issues was the idestity of Jesus 
Christ, which Paul dealt with by citing a hymn of 
the early church (Col 1:15-20), but also Jewish 
legalistic concerns (Col 2:8-14) and behavioral 
issues (Col 3;1-17), A strange and imprecise syn- 
cretism or mixture of elements found in Helle- 
nistic *mysticism and *Hellenistic Judaism 
appears to have influenced or concerned the 
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small church at Colossae. This syncretistic mi- 
lieu included the worship of angels, understand- 
ing the identity of Jesus and matters of ethical 
behavior, While these issues were a part of the 
so-called Colossian heresy that Paul confronted, 
the precise nature of these religious concerns is 
still not clear, It is unlikely that what is later 
called *Gnosticism was current during the time 
when Paul wrote, but carly strands of that phi- 
losophy were likely present in that community. 
Nothing in the first century, however, can 
clearly be equated with the Gnosticism of the 
second century. ‘ 

See also ASIA MINOR; EPHESUS, 
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COMMERCE. See TRAVEL AND TRADE. 
CONCUBINAGE. See ADULTERY, DIVORCE. 


CONSOLATIONS/TANHUMIN 
(4Q176) 

The *Qumran document known as 4Q176Tan- 
humim was originally published by J. M. Allegro 
as a collection of fifty-seven fragments, Of these, 
only fragments 1-1] and 19-21 are of sufficient 
size for identification. Fragments 19-21, the 
more tenuous of the two sets, have been identi- 
fied as the text of /ubilees 23:21-23, 30-31, These 
fragments are of great value for evaluating the 
accuracy of extant Latin and Ethiopic transla- 
tions that currently preserve the book of Jubilees 
(see Jubilees). In their translation of the scrolls, 
M. O. Wise, M, G. Abegg and E. M, Cook claim 
that fragments 19-20 do not belong to 4Q176 bur 
to a different document (some suggest 4QJub*; 
but see the studies by M. Kister and G.-W. Nebe). 
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Fragments 1-11 are of greater value for NT 
studies, They are a fairly well preserved anthol- 
ogy of biblical texts, Except for the possible refer- 
ence to Psalm 79:2-3 at the beginning of the first 
fragment, all of the quotations are taken from 
what is today called Second Isaiah, namely, Isa- 
iah 40:1-5; 41:8-10; 43:1-7; 49:7, 13-18; 51:22-23b; 
51:23c—52:3; 54:4-10a. The quotations are ar- 
ranged sequentially and preserved accurately, 
which suggests that the compiler read progres- 
sively through Isaiah 40—55 and recorded cer- 
tain texts, While the fragmentary condition of 
the document prevents us from understanding 
the broader significance that the quotations 
once had for the Qumran-community, an in- 
formed inference can be made on the basis of a 
common theme running through the quotations. 
In every quotation Yahweh offers words of con- 
solation or comfort—the meaning of the He- 
brew word Tanhumim in the title given the 
scroll—to his people Israel by assuring them that 
he is a faithful and loving God who will soon 
bring restoration to those in despair, Although 
Second Isaiah was originally concerned with the 
release of the Israelites from Babylonian exile, 
the Qumran community interpreted these texts 
as prophecies relevant for their own day. 

4Q176 is important for NT studies in at least 
two ways. First, it sheds light on the use of writ- 
ten texts by ancient readers. This type of note 
taking may have provided the basis for the inclu- 
sion of select biblical quotations in early Chris- 
tian writings. But, unlike the long-standing 
proposal that early Christian writers relied on a 
common thematic collection of quotations from 
various sources (as we see in 4Q175), 4Q)76 
raises the possibility that individual writers com- 
piled their own collections of important texts in 
the course of their reading. C, D, Stanley argues 
that this explanation best accounts for the close 
integration of many biblical quotations into 
Paul's arguments. Second, the *eschatological 
interpretation of these select passages from Sec- 
ohd Isaiah may illumine their function in early 
Christian writings. Of particular importance is 
Isaiah 40:3, since it is quoted in all four Gospels. 
Like the Qumran community, the early Chris- 
tians found in this text the prophetic announce- 
ment of imminent restoration and deliverance 
from exile, albeit in spiritual terms through the 
work of Christ. 

See also DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTION; JUBILEES. 
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COPPER SCROLL (3015) 

Onc of the most enigmatic of the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the Copper Scroil is a list of buried trea- 
sure inscribed in Hebrew on three copper 
sheets, originally riveted together to form a sin- 
gle metal scroll, When it was discovered in 1952 
in Cave 3 (2 km north of *Qumran), the copper 
was completely oxidized, and the scroll could 
not be unrolled. In 1956 it was finally coated 
with adhesive and then cut open for reading. It 
proved to contain a text that consists of sixty- 
four sections, each describing a treasure (usually 
various amounts of gold and silver) and indicat- 
ing where the treasure is hidden (usually in 
places in or near the *temple in Jerusalem). Al- 
though some scholars have doubted the authen- 
ticity of the document or dated it later than the 
other Dead Sea Scrolls, most accept it as a genu- 
ine first-century record of real treasure, origi- 
nally belonging cither to the Qumran covenant- 
ers or more probably to the temple in Jerusalem, 
Thus the treasure may well represent part of the 
vast wealth of the temple, hidden before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans in A.D. 70 
(see Jewish Wars with Rome). 

Apart from this probable connection with the 
temple in Jerusalem, the Copper Scroll is relevant 
for the study of the NT in two ways: in demon- 
strating that *Hebrew was a living language in 
first-century Palestine and in helping to recover 
the name of the pool in Jerusalem where Jesus 
healed an invalid (Jn 5:2). 

The Copper Scroil is written in a kind of He- 
brew that is quite different from the classical lit- 
erary Hebrew of the other Hebrew Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In fact, it represents an early form of 
Mishnaic Hebrew, marked for example by the 
use of the preposition sel and the masculine plu- 
ral ending -én, and thus reflects the spoken form 
of the language as it had developed from bibli- 


cal Hebrew. This provides decisive evidence 
against the view that Hebrew was no longer a 
living language in the first century and that 
Jesus is therefore unlikely to have spoken it 

In column 1], line 12 of the Copper Scroll one 
of the hiding places is described as follows: “In 
Beth Eshdatain, in the reservoir [or poo!].” ‘This 
is probably a reference to the place described in 
John 5:2 as “a pool, which in Aramaic [or He- 
brew] is called Bethesda,” The Greek manu- 
scripts of this verse vary between “Bethzatha,” 
“Bethsaida,” “Bethesda,” and other readings, 
but the evidence of the Copper Scroll seems to 
clinch the correctriess of the reading Bethesda. 

See also DEAD SEA SCROLLS; GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTION. 
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CORINTH 
Corinth was named from the currant, a type of 
grape that grew in abundance in the vicinity. 
The city is situated about 50 miles west of *Ath- 
ens on the northern side of the Peloponnesus. 
Three locations named Corinth exist in proxim- 
ity. A modern village called Old Corinth, which 
was partially destroyed by an earthquake in 
1858, contains the ruins of ancient Corinth (the 
Corinth of Paul’s time), The devastation 
wrought by the earthquake allowed excavations 
in search of the ancient city to begin in 1886, 
and they continue today. New Cosinth, the mod- 
ern commercial city, was rebuilt in recent times 
3.5 miles northeast of the old city, on the coast 
of the Gulf of Corinth, 1.5 miles west of the 
Corinthian carnal. 

1. Location and Description 

2. Religious Structures in Corinth 

3. Prominent Converts in Corinth 
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4. Opposition to Paul in Corinth 
5. Paul and Gallio 

6. Roman Influence in Corinth 
7, Jewish Influence in Corinth 


1, Location and Description, 

Unlike Athens, Corinth was an international 
crossroads of commerce and travel, Since it was 
situated southwest of the Corinthian Gulf and 
northwest of the Saronic Gulf it was served by 
harbors on these two gulfs (Strabo Geog. 8.6.22). 
Ships sailed from Asia and Egypt into the cast- 
ern Saronic harbor at Cenchrea and from Eu- 
Tope into the western Corinthian harbor at 
Lechacum. Corinth was thus a gateway between 
Asia and Europe. All the vices and crimes of 
such a melting pot must have characterized this 
city. It would undoubtedly have been the last city 
of all those through which Paul traveled that he 
might have expected to be receptive to the gos- 
pel. 

The city was situated between the northern 
slopes of the Acrocorinth (elevation 1,886 feet) 
and the Gulf of Corinth, 4 miles to the north. It 
had a population far exceeding that of Athens, 
and although no scientific calculation has been 
definitively made, estimates run from 150,000 
(Wiseman) to 300,000 or more (Barber), plus 
460,000 *slaves, according to Athenaecus, who 
lived in the first century B.C. The walls are now 
known to have extended for 6 miles around the 
city. 

Corinth was one of the largest and most im- 
portant commercial cities in the Roman Empire, 
ranked by some after *Rome and *Alexandria 
(Fee, 2 n. 5). Strabo wrote that “the city of the 
Corinthians was always great and wealthy" 
(Strabo Geog. 8.6.23). Isthmia, near Corinth, was 
one of four permanent sites for the Pan-Hel- 
lenic Games, which resembled the modern 
Olympics (see Athletics; Circuses and Games). 
Mentioned by Strabo (Geog. 8.6.20), Plutarch 
(Conv. 5.3.1-3; 8.4.1) and Pausanias (Deser. 2,2), 
these games must have provided enormous in- 
come for the city. The superintendent of these 
games had his office in the south stoa of the fo- 
rum at Corinth. - 

There was a large forum in Corinth around 
which were located a number of commercial 
and civic buildings, as well as fountains, shops 
and public toile®.“The forum was entered from 
the north by means of a gravel road, later paved, 
originating in the harbor of Lechaeum on the 
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Gulf of Corinth, On the south it could be en- 
tered on a road coming from Cenchrea, a route 
Paul would have walked when he left Corinth at 
the end of his second journey (Acts 18:18), 


2. Religious Structures in Corinth. 

In A.D. 49, during his second missionary journey, 
Paul, being unable or unwilling to wait for the 
return of ‘Timothy and Silas from ‘Thessalonica, 
left Athens and went on to Corinth. He probably 
entered the city from the north on the Lech- 
acum, road, Architecture everywhere reflected 
the transition from a half millennium of Greek 
culture to a Roman colony—religious, commer- 
cial, civic and athletic—a shift the apostle had 
recently seen in the Roman colony of *Philippi. 

Pagan sanctuaries abounded in Corinth, Just 
inside the northern city wall, on the west side of 
the road, was the sanctuary of Asclepius, where 
medicine was practiced in the context of pagan 
idolatry. Nearer the forum was the temple of 
Athena. It is one of the oldest in Greece and 
had been restored by the time Paul arrived. Its 
earlier identification as the temple of Apollo is 
derived almost entirely from the imprecise ac- 
count of Pausanius (Deser. 2.3.6.). Fragments of 
an inscription found on Temple Hill, where this 
temple is located, suggest Athena as a better pos- 
sibility (Williams, 26-37; Wiseman 1979, 475, 530 
and footnotes). Nearby, on the west end of the 
forum there was a huge temple that was proba- 
bly built during the reign of the empcror Tibe- 
rius (A.D, 14-37; see Roman Emperors) or possibly 
earlier to house the imperial cult. The temple 
testifies to the shift in emphasis in the first cen- 
tury from worship of the Olympian gods to that 
of the emperor (see Ruler Cult), Adjacent to the 
temple of the imperial cult, another small tem- 
ple stood on the northeast corner of its temenos, 
and the identity of this temple is uncertain. 

The sanctuary of Demeter and Persephone, 
on the slopes of the Acrocorinth, had been re- 
modeled, and one of its buildings served as the 
temple, while ritual dining was done outside in 
tents. In addition, several other smaller temples 
were standing at the westernsend of the forum. 

According to Strabo, the temple of Aphro- 
dite, located on the Acrocorinth, once “owned a 
thousand temple-slaves, prostitutes, whom both 
men and women had dedicated to the goddess,” 
and because of these temple slaves, he main- 
tained, “the city was crowded with people and 
grew rich.” The accuracy of this statement has 
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been challenged by J]. Murphy-O'Connor (1984, 
152), who calls it “pure fabrication” (ABD 
1:1136). But there can be little question that 
Corinth had a history of being an exceptionally 
immoral city, and it was still filled with immoral- 
ity in Paul’s day. Paul speaks of the “prevalent 
immorality” in the city (1 Cor 7:1), 

The existence of the temple of Aphrodite in 
the time of Paul is clearly indicatd by Strabo, 
who used the present tense when he said “Now 
the summit [of the Acrocorinth] has a small tem- 
ple of Aphrodite” (Strabo Geog. 8.6.21). G. Ble- 
gen, who did some limited excavation on the 
Acrocorinth and found evidence of the temple's 
foundations, estimated its size to have been no 
larger than 33 feet by 52 feet, which agreed with 
Strabo's description of it as small. Furthermore, 
Corinthian coins show the temple of Aphrodite 
as restored on the Acrocorinth (Williams), 


3, Prominent Converts in Corinth. 
During the eighteen months he was in Corinth 
(Acts 18:11) Paul evidently converted a man 
named Erastus, who provides an interesting 
cross-cultural link in the Corinthian church, 
One of the most imposing structures in Corinth 
was the fourteen-thousand-seat “theater, located 
northwest of the forum and renovated about 
five years before Paul arrived. About this time (c. 
50, during the reign of Claudius) a large stone 
plaza was also laid at the northeast corner of the 
theater area. There an inscription was found 
that contained part of an abbreviated Latin 
statement: “Erastus in return for his aedileship 
laid [the pavement] at his own expense.” The 
Erastus of this inscription is identified by the ex- 
cavators with the Erastus mentioned by Paul in a 
letter later written from Corinth to Rome, in 
which he said: “Erastus, the city treasurer, sa- 
lutes you” (Rom 16:23). This is undoubtedly the 
same Erastus who later remained in Corinth 
when Paul was taken to Rome (2 Tim 4:20). He 
was also with Paul in *Ephesus on his third jour- 
ney (Acts 19:22). Although this name is found 
among prominent people in Ephesus, it is an 
uncommon one in Corinth, not otherwise found 
in the literature and inscriptions of the city, 
People who held Erastus's position possessed 
both wealth (Kent, 100) and high civic status 
(Meeks, 59), Those who held office by the per- 
mission of Roman authority (see Roman Admin- 
istration) found it expedient to . express 
appreciation by donating some work of art or ar- 


chitecture to the city. It is obvious that Paul did 
not limit his ministry to the poor, Another in- 
scription was found on 4 monument erected 
earlier by Cnaeus Babbius Philinus, who was a 
city treasurer in the reign of Augustus. This in- 
scription says Babbius erected the monument at 
his own expense. 

Another example of the sociological level of 
Paul’s churches includes a couple who were also 
somewhat prosperous. In Corinth, Paul met 
Priscilla and her husband, Aquila (Acts 18:2), 
who had.recently arrived from Rome because 


“the emperor Claudius had expelled the Jews (c. 


49), Like Paul, they were tentmakers, or leather- 
workers (Acts 18:2-3), but apparently they had 
done well in their business, They were prosper- 
ous enough cither to have a home in which 
Christians could meet, presumably in Corinth, 
certainly later in Ephesus (1 Cor 16:19) and even 
later in Rome (Rom 16:5), or possibly they 
rented a vaulted shop with a high ceiling, and, 
as was customary, built a wooden platform half- 
way up to the top to divide the room into two lev- 
els. The upper room was often used as living 
quarters for the shopkeepers, These rooms were 
usually 8 to 14 feet wide and 12 to 24 feet deep. 
Such a room could accommodate ten to twenty 
persons. In large cities only prosperous people 
could afford a private home, called a domus, or a 
villa, some of which have been found in Corinth 
just northwest of the forum. The poorer classes 
lived in high-rise apartment houses, 

The fact that Priscilla’s name is mentioned 
before that of her husband, once by Paul (Rom 
16:3, but not in 1 Cor 16:19) and twice by Luke 
(Acts 18:18, 26, but not in 18:2), may suggest that 
she had a higher status than he (Mecks, 59), 
And the fact that she, as well as her husband, 
was involved in teaching the eloquent and 
learned Apollos (Acts 18;24-26), her name even 
being mentioned first on this occasion, under- 
scores her stature, 

In Corinth, Paul “argued in the synagogue 
every sabbath, and persuaded Jews and Greeks" 
(Acts 18:4). The typical reaction of Jewish oppo- 
sition and reviling of his messag® caused Paul to 
“shake out his garments” and “go to the Gen- 
tiles” (Acts 18:6). He was subsequently hosted by 
a Godfearer, Titius Justus, who “lived next door 
to the synagogue” (Acts 18:7). The use of the 
word synagogue in this context indicates a build- 
ing, not just a group of people. The ruler of this 
synagogue, Crispus, also believed, together with 
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all his house (Acts 18:8). Tittus Justus was among 
Paul's “first converts in Achaia” (c£ 1 Cor 16:15 
with 1:15-16), and since he was Paul's host in 
Corinth, he may be otherwise known as Gaius, 
whom Paul also says was host to him in Corinth 
and to all the church (Rom 16:23). If so, his Ro- 
man name would have been Gaius Titius Justus. 
Paul specifically remembered baptizing Gaius, 
as well as Crispus and the house of Stephanas. 
“Beyond that I do not know whether I baptized 
anyone else,” he said (1 Cor 1;15-16). Timothy 
and Silas probably did most of the baptizing for 
Paul, since they arrived soon after Paul arrived 
in Corinth (Bruce, 252). 


4. Opposition to Paul in Corinth. 

Even though Corinth was different from any 
other city where Paul had ministered, he did not 
become discouraged by his rejection and leave 
Corinth as he did at Athens (Acts 17:38—18:1). 
Nor did he feel the need to flee the city as he 
had at Tconium (Acts 14:6). Neither was he 
driven out by irate synagogue members and 
civic leaders as he had been in some cities of 
Galatia and Macedonia (Acts 13:50; 14:19; 
16:39), Nor did the new converts send him away 
for his own safety as they had previously done in 
Thessalonica (Acts 17:10) and Berea (Acts 
17:14), Why? Luke writes that in Corinth “the 
Lord said to Paul one night in a vision, ‘Do not 
be afraid, but speak and do not be silent; for L 
am with you, and no man shall attack you to 
harm you; for I have many people in this city’” 
(Acts 18:9-10). 

After a year and a half, the Jews made a 
united attack on Paul, presumably because of 
the inauguration of a new proconsul named 
Gallio in May or June of 51 (Acts 18:12), This 
man was the brother of *Seneca, a Greck *Stoic 
philosopher who would become an adviser to 
the emperor Nero and perhaps influence the fa- 
vorable outcome of Paul's first arrest in Rome. 
Gallio found no violation of Roman law or cus- 
tom by Paul, no “wrongdoing or vicious” crime 
(Acts 18:14), Refusing to be a judge of Jewish 
law, Gallio drove Paul's accusers from the “tribu- 
nal” (Acts 18:16-17). 


5. Paul and Gallio. 

One of the most important discoveries at 
Corinth relating to the NT is this very tribunal 
(Gk béma), or speaker's platform, from which of- 
ficial proclamations might be read and citizens 
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might appear before appropriate officials. Here 
Paul stood before Gallio. The structure was 
identified by several pieces of an inscription 
found nearby and dated to the period between 
A.D, 25 and 50, just prior to Paul's arrival in the 
city (Scranton). 

Since Gallio became proconsul in A.D, 51, the 
year in which the Pan-Hellenic Games were be- 
ing held at Isthmia, he may have been en route 
to the games and stopped by Corinth, where the 
office of the superintendent of the games was lo- 
cated in the forum. 


6, Roman Influence in Corinth. 

The extent to which the rebuilt Greek city of 
Corinth had become Roman, after the commis- 
sioning of the colony in 44 B.C., is seen in the 
fact that after this date Latin predominated its 
inscriptions. Of 104 inscriptions prior to the 
reign of Hadrian in the early second century, 
101 are in Latin and only 3 in Greek (Kent, 19). 
The structure and administration of Corinth was 
Roman, but Paul wrote to the church there in 
Greek, which indicates that the unofficial lan- 
guage was still Greek, By the time of Hadrian 
and the visit of Pausanias, Greek had estab- 
lished itself once again as the official language. 
Corinth was a Roman colony, like Philippi, and 
exhibited evidence of its Roman base through 
these Latin inscriptions. Eight of the surviving 
seventeen names of Corinthian Christians are 
Latin: Aquila (Acts 18:1), Fortunatus (1 Cor 
16:17), Gaius (Rom 16:23), Lucius (Rom 16;21), 
Priscilla (Acts 18:1, or Prisca, Rom 16:5), Quartus 
(Rom 16:23), Tertius (Rom 16:22) and Titius Jus- 
tus (Acts 18:7). The other names are Greek: 
Achaicus (1 Cor 16:17), Erastus (Acts 19:22; Rom 
16:23; 2 Tim 4:20), Jason (Acts 17:5, 6, 7,9; Rom 
16:21), Crispus (Acts 18:8; 1 Cor 1:14), Phoebe 
(Rom 16:1), Sosipater (Rom 16:21), Sosthenes 
(Acts 18:17; 1 Cor 1:1), Stephanas (1 Cor 1:16; 
16:15, 17) and Chloe (1 Cor 1:11). 


7, Jewish Influence in Corinth. 

Corinth contained a sizable Jewish population. 
There were Jews in Corinth as early as the reign 
of Caligula (A.D. 37-41; Philo Leg. Gat. 281), and 
others came during the expulsion of Jews from 
Rome under Claudius (Acts 18:2; Suetonius 
Claudius 25.4; Orosius Hist. 7.6.15). Jewish in- 
scriptions have appeared in the recent publica- 
tion of inscriptions that were found piecemeal 
in the area of Corinth from 1951 to 1976, Most 
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of these are funerary inscriptions of the Chris- 
tian period, and one of them (#29) is bilingual, 
in Hebrew and Greek (Pallas and Dautis, 61ff; 

Blegen, VIL. Part I, 111, 115, Part II, 214), 

See also ATHENS; GREECE AND MACEDON. 
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CREEDS AND HYMNS 

Hymnic and creedal statements are thought to 
have played a significant role in the develop- 
ment of the Christian church. Fragments of 
these and references to others are thought to be 


found in the NT and merit further discussion. 
1, Definition of Terms 
2. Approaches to the Material 
3. A Closer Look at Some Hymns and Creeds 
4, Other References to Hymns and Creeds 


1, Definition of Terms. 

The writing of hymns has a long history. For in- 
stance, the Greek word Aymnos (“hymn") was 
used for many centuries in Greek classical cul- 
ture before Christianity's inception, At least 
since the time of Homer, a hymn was a song of 


- adoration to a god (Allen and Sikes). Perfor. 


mance of a hymn addressed to a god was also 
the focus of competitions in the ancient world, 
which probably includes the second-century B.C. 
paean to Apollo, known as the First Delphic 
Hymn (Henderson, 363; see also West, 14-21). 
Later examples include Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus 
(SVF I, no. 537). 

Biblical psalms that are considered hymns 
are those that express adoration to God (Cum- 
ming, 18), and the language of some NT hymnic 
passages is reminiscent of hymns found either 
in the *Hebrew Bible or in the Greek *Septuag- 
int. However, the kind of language found in OT 
psalms/hymns is common also to some Assyrian 
and Sumerian hymns (see, ¢.g., Cumming; Van- 
desburgh). ‘The Christian hymn from the third 
century after Christ (P Oxy. 1786 in Grenfell and 
Hunt) also shows a use of language similar to 
that of these various predecessors. 

Sometimes the context distinguishes NT 
hymns from pagan hymns, and sometimes it is 
the language, such as the use of terms like “the 
God of Israel" and certainly references to 
Christ. Many NT hymns and creedal statements 
are also distinct from those found in the OT in 
that they are christological (although see Hen- 
gel, 86, who refers to Psalm 110 as christologi- 
cal), 

The earliest Christians’ perspective on the 
hymn seems to be fairly broad. E. Werner writes 
that “early Christianity frequently referred indis- 
criminately to all sung praises as hymns” (1959, 
1:207) and that the “difficulty lies chiefly in the 
ambiguous term Aymnos, since Biblical pieces 
like the canticles, as well as post-Biblical sponta- 
neous utterances and Apocryphal compositions 
were all termed hymns” (1947, 434), Augustine's 
ofien cited definition is "Hymns are praises of 
God with song. , . , If there be praise, and it is 
not of God, it is not a hymn; if there be praise, 
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and praise of God, and itis not sung, it is not a 
hymn. If it is to be a hymn, therefore, it must 
have three things: praise, and that of God, and 
song” (McKinnon 1987, no. 360). 

Since the early part of the twentieth century 
there have been increasing numbers of studies 
on hymns and creeds in the NT, although the 
distinctions between the two are often a matter 
for debate (Mecks, 144), Hymnic or creedal pas- 
sages are often formally identified, for instance, 
on the basis of heightened poctical language or 
structure, uncharacteristic vocabulary or the for- 
mulaic use of introductory phrases such as pistes 
ho logas ("this is a faithful saying,” e.g. 2 Tim 
2:11-13) or homologoumends (“undeniably," e.g., 
1 Tim 3:16), a relative pronoun, such as hos 
(“who,” ¢.g., Phil 2:6-11; Col 1:15-20) or the con- 
nective hot (“that,” e.g., Rom 10:9; 1 Gor 15:3-5). 
E. Norden mixes content and form when he dis- 
tinguishes three basic kinds of hymn, one ad- 
dressed to God, one about God and one based 
on the relative clause or participle that intro- 
duces it (Norden, 143-76). R. P. Martin tends to- 
ward the criterion of content when he says that 
scholars look for passages that have “a lyrical 
quality and rhythmic style, an unusual vocabu- 
lary. .. , some distinctive piece of Christian doc- 
trine” (Martin 1978, 48). Frequently the 
definitions used are fairly general and mixed, al- 
though each hymnic passage is usually thought 
to have a poetic quality that contributes to its dis- 
tinctiveness within the larger context (see DPL, 
Hymns, Hymn Fragments, Songs, Spiritual 
Songs; DLNTD, Hymns, Songs). 

The threefold reference in the NT to 
“psalms, hymns and spiritual songs” (Eph 5:19; 
Col 3:16) has raised the obvious question as to 
what distinctions there are between these three 
terms. Most scholars think there is none. How- 
ever, E. Wellesz’s view should perhaps be recon- 
sidered, He musically differentiated psalms as 
referring to psalmody or the cantillation of Jew- 
ish psalms (combining some features of speak- 
ing as well as of singing), hymns as more 
syllabic songs of praise, and spiritual songs as ju- 
bilant or ecstatic chants and alleluias (Wellesz 
1955, 2; 1998, 33-34), Other NT references to 
hymns include the parallel verses in Matthew 
26;30 and Mark 14:26 (“when they had sung a 
hymn”; commongdy thought to refer to the Hailel, 
Psalms 113—18), the hymns that Paul and Silas 
were singing at midnight in prison (Acts 16:25) 
and the kind of hymn a Corinthian brings 
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“when you come together" (1 Cor 14:26). 

Creedal formulas are statements that suc- 
cinctly sum up the basic beliefs of the Christian 
faith (Leith; see DPL,.Creed; DLNTD, Creeds, 
Confessional Forms). It has long been thought 
that the carliest and most essential statement of 
Christian belief is found in the brief creedal 
statement “Jesus is Lord” (Rom 10:9). Creedal 
formulas are frequently associated with baptism; 
however, while several NT creeds are clearly de- 
rived trom the context of baptism, the liturgical 
context of others is unknown, Creedal phrases 
or related concepts include the following cate- 
gories: “Jesus is the Christ/the Christ is Jesus” 
(Mk 8:29; Acts 17:3; 18:5; 1 Jn 5:1); “Jesus the 
Son of God” (Acts 9:20); “Jesus (Christ) is 
Lord” (Acts 10:36; 11:20; Rom 10:9); “Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (Rom 1:3-4); “Jesus is the Son 
of God" (1 Jn 4:15); “Jesus Christ has come in 
the flesh" (1 Jn 4:2); the significance of the 
death of Christ (1 Jn 2:2); the oneness of God 
(Jas 2:19); formal doxology (Rom 16:25-27; 
Jude 24-25); creedal formula centered on the 
resurrection of Christ (1 Cor 15;3-5); observing 
the Lord's Supper as proclaiming Christ's 
death (1 Cor 11:26); two-article affirmation of 
“one God, the Father , ,. one Lord, Jesus Christ” 
(1 Cor 8:6); three-article affirmation of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit (Mt 28:19; 2 Cor 13:13); 
creedlike phrases (1 Tim 1:17; 6:15-16); state- 
ments opening with “faithful is the saying” 
(Knight; 1 Tim 1:15); anti-clocetic creedal formu- 
lation (Phil 2:5-11, but generally regarded as a 
hymn), A later creedal formula is found in the 
well known acronym IXOY (ichthys: “Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Savior,” | Jésous = Jesus; X 
Christos = Christ; 9 Theou = (of) God; Y Huios = 
Son; & Sétér = Savior). 

Categorizing the passages, as has already 
been noted, is not without its difficulties. Basic 
distinctions have been made, but frequently 
texts will fall in more than one category, and 
there are numerous differences of opinion re- 
garding categorization, Some hymns are direct 
quotations from the *Hebrew Bible/OT (e.g., 
1 Pet 2:6-8), while others are based more on the 
Greek OT, the *Septuagint (such as Lk 1;46-55), 
Some of the texts are highly poetic (cg,, 1 Tim 
3:16), while some are basic creedal statements 
(e.g., Mk 8:29; Rom 10:9). Some are thought to 
be baptismal (e.g., Tit 3:4-7). Some are doxologi- 
cal in nature (c.g., 1 Tim 6;15-16; Rev 4:8) and 
some are christological (e.g., Phil 2:5-11; Col 
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1:15-20). Some have binary parallel structures 
(e.g., 1 Cor 8:6), and some have ternary parallel 
structures (e.g., Eph 5:14). 

Passages that may be hymnic or creedal in- 
clude Matthew 28:19; Mark 8:29; Luke 1:46-55, 
68-79; 2:14, 29-32; John 1:1-16; Acts 4:24-30 (or 
24-26); 5:42; 9:20, 22; 10:36; 11:20; 17:3; 18:5, 28; 
99:6; Romans 1:3-4; 3:13-18, 24-26; 9:33; 10:9-10; 
11:33-36; 16:25-27; 1 Corinthians 5:4; 8:6; 11;26; 
12:3; 19;1-4; 15:3-5; 2 Corinthians 1:3-4; 5:18-21; 
11:12-15; 13:13; Ephesians 1:3-14; 2:12-19 (or 14- 
16); 4:4-9/10; 5:14; Philippians 2:(5)6-11; Golos- 
sians 1:15-20 (12-14); 2:8, 9-15 (or 13-15); 1 Tim- 
othy 1:15, 17; 3:16; 6:12, 15-16; 2 Timothy 1:8-10; 
9-11-13; Titus 3:4-7; Hebrews 1:3; James 2:19; 
4:12; 1 Peter 1:3-5 (or 3-12); 1:18-21 (or 1:20); 
9:6-7/8 (or 4-8); 2:21-25 (or 21-22); 3:18-22 (or 
18); 1 Jolin 2:2, 22; 4:2, 10, 15; 5:1, 5; Jude 24-25; 
Revelation 1:4-8; 4:8, 11; 5;9-10, 12, 13; 7:10, 12; 
11:15, 17-18; 12;10-12; 14:3; 15:3-4; 16:5-7; 19:1-2, 
8, 5; 19:6-8; 22:17 (or seven antiphonal units: 
4:8-11; 5:9-14; 7:9-12; 11:15-18; 16:5-7; 19:1-4, 5-8 
[Aune, 315}). 


2. Approaches to the Material. 

2.1. Source-Critical Studies, The beginning of 
source-critical studies of these passages began 
especially with the form-critical work of Norden 
that pointed to certain passages originating in 
earlier sources, Norden noticed that there was a 
higher level of writing in certain bricf passages 
and suggested that this may be because the 
verses came from a source other than that par- 
ticular writer. Source-critical studies have often 
focused on the Jewish backgrounds to these pas- 
sages. The structure of the passages themselves 
is thought to give indications of their original 
language, giving rise to the notion of translating 
them back into their original language (for ex- 
ample, *Aramaic) for the purpose of study, 
Some of the hymnic passages, such as the canti- 
cles found in Luke, are obviously paraphrased 
from or rendered in the style of the Hebrew or 
Greek OT. It has also been suggested that the 
Greek sources of some passages were written 
and used by the earliest church gatherings, for 
example, the church at Antioch (Gundry 1970, 
291-22). Some scholars have more recently in- 
cluded the possibility of the biblical author writ- 
ing these passages, though perhaps in an 
elevated style (e.g., Wright), 

2.2. Form-Critical Studies. Related to source- 
critical studies, as noted above, features of these 


passages have been important in attempts to dis- 
tinguish different forms. For instance, what may 
seem at first like a simple question—whether 
1 Timothy 3:16 consists of two groups of three 
lines or three groups of two lincs—has been the 
subject of a long debate that has not reached a 
consensus (Gundry 1970), Each passage has a 
history of its own regarding the scholarly view of 
its structure and form. Passages of high conten- 
tion also include Colossians 1:15-20 and Philip- 
pians 2:5-11. 

2.3. Functionalist Studies, A fundamental issue 


_that has been the subject of more recent discus- 


sion is how these passages function within the 
NT contexts. 8. E. Fowl concentrates this ap- 
proach on several supposed hymns in Paul’s 
writings (Phil 2:5-11; Gol 1:15-20; 1 Tim 3:16), 
Fowl suggests that isolating the definition, 
source and form of a hymn may be of less im- 
portance than how it functions in its present NT 
context, The fact that Paul does not call these 
passages hymns suggests that it is an unimpor- 
tant distinction for his purpose, which is to de- 
velop his point or to present his case. 

2.4, Musical and Liturgical Studies. In attempt- 
ing to reconstruct the musical and liturgical 
world of the NT and the early church, scholars 
are dependent on isolated and fragmentary ref- 
erences to musical and liturgical practice. Some 
scholars contend that the early church took over 
the practices of the Jewish *synagogue, while 
others believe that psalmody, for instance, was 
not widely used in carly Christian liturgy, None- 
theless, there is a steadily increasing body of 
knowledge about the sacred music and the lit- 
urgy of the early Christian church, with ongoing 
attempts to find more clues as to its earliest his- 
tory (see, e.g., Bradshaw; Holleman; Jeflery; 
McKinnon 1986; Quasten; J. A. Smith; W. S. 
Smith; Werner 1984), 


3, A Closer Look at Some Hymns and Creeds, 
3.1. Luke 1:46-55, The Magnificat, which be- 
gins “My soul magnifies the Lord,” is thought to 
be in the line of traditional Jewish psalmody 
(Farris, 116). J. A. Fitazmyer cqpsiders it to be 
much like other “‘hymns of praise’ among the 
canonical psalms,” such as Psalm 136 (Fitzmyer, 
359). The language of the Magnificat, or Mary's 
song, seems to rely on the Greek Septuagint, 
however, with little evidence of the song having 
existed previously in Hebrew or Aramaic. Fitz- 
myer calls it “a mosaic of OT expressions drawn 
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from the LXX" (Fitzmyer, 359). The Jewish 
thought, rather than Christian, suggests an au- 
thor other than the Lukan author (Marshall 
1978, 79). Some textual variants have the name 
Elizabeth instead of Mary, although the attribu- 
tion to Mary is generally upheld; whether this 
means that she wrote the song is debatable, A 
text that has some similarities to Mary’s song is 
1 Samuel 2:1-10, the song of Hannah, thought 
by many scholars to be the main influence on 
the Lukan passage. S, Farris writes that the 
hymn “displays , . . the characteristic structure of 


the declarative psalm of praise,” which means. 


that it begins with praise and then gives the rea- 
sons for that praise (Farris, 114), He thinks that 
attempts to divide the hymn into strophes, 
which have variously resulted in two, three and 
four strophes, are unnecessary and contends 
that the hymn fits within the “consistent promise- 
fulfilment-praise progression in Luke 1—2” 
(112), thereby fulfilling the function of Luke's 
narrative to show this progression (see DJG, 
Mary's Song). 

3,2, John 1:1-18 (or 1:1-16). Scholars are not 
agreed on whether the prologue to John’s Gos- 
pel, “In the beginning was the Word,” is a hymn. 
Those who say it is point out the uses of parallel- 
ism and chiasm, for instance, that elevate the 
language from prose to poetry. Some split the 
passage into sections of verses that may repre- 
sent an carlier hymn, with authorial insertions 
of polemical and explanatory prose (Dunn 1977, 
137). However, D. A. Carson suggests that the 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel may not be 
drawn from a source but that it was written in its 
entirety by the author, an opinion he bases on 
the similarity of the writing style of the prologue 
to that of the rest of the Gospel, as well as the 
close correspondence of the material to the rest 
of the book (Carson, 112). This relates to its 
function as well, for Carson notes that the pro- 
logue is essential and integral to the rest of the 
book, Musically, C, K. Kraeling and L. Mowry be- 
lieve that this passage suggests a combination of 
Jewish and Greek musical characteristics (Krael- 
ing and Mowry, 309), 

3.3, Romans 10:9. This creedal statement, 
“That if you confess with your mouth, ‘Jesus is 
Lord,’ and believe in your heart that God raised 
him from the dead, you will be saved," is 
thought by many f. contain the carliest baptis- 
mal confession of faith: “Jesus is Lord.” J. D. G. 
Dunn writes that it “is clearly a public confes- 
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sion of a solemn nature” and that Paul is citing a 
creedal formula that is well established (Dunn 
1988, 606). Discussions about the use of the 
word Lord attempt to determine whether this 
word would have been perceived with Jewish 
overtones because of its common use in the Sep- 
tuagint, where it is frequently used to replace the 
Hebrew, Yahweh, or understood in its contem- 
porary usage in the Greco-Roman world. 

3.4. 1 Corinthians 15;3-5. First Corinthians 
15:3-5 is one of the main NT creedal statements 
(sce Schweizer's comparison with 1 Tim 3:16), 
the essence of which is Christ died, was buried, 
was raised and Was seen. R. P. Martin clearly sees 
the characteristics of a “credal formulary” in 
these verses: “The four-fold ‘that’ introduces 
cach member of the creed. .. . The vocabulary is 
unusual, containing some rare terms and ex- 
pressions which Paul never employs again, The 
preface to the section informs us that Paul ‘re- 
ceived’ what follows in his next sentences as part 
of his instruction ... now in turn, he transmits .. . 
to the Corinthian Church what he has received 
as a sacred tradition” (Martin 1963, 57-58), Al- 
though there are many arguments for a Semitic 
source and the passage shows dependence on 
Isaiah 53, the form in the NT is a Greek compo- 
sition (Conzelmann). H. Conzelmann says the 
passage is clearly two double statements: in the 
first statement, “he died, he was buried,” and in 
the second, “he was raised, he appeared.” Oth- 
ers find an essentially three-part statement: 
Christ died, was buried and was raised from the 
dead. 

3.5. Ephesians 5:14. This hymnic fragment 
reads “Therefore, it is said, ‘Wake up, O sleeper, 
rise from the dead, and Christ will shine upon 
you.’” The rhythm of the language and the two 
introductory phrases both indicate the distine- 
tiveness of the passage. Whether it is an carly 
Christian hymn or one written by Paul himself, 
two OT references that seem to have influenced 
the passage are Isaiah 26:19 and 60:1, 2. From 
the first passage there is the influence of the 
rhythmic pattern and the use of the three con- 
cepts rise, waken and the dead-¥rom the second 
comes the contrast of light and darkness 
(O'Brien 1999). Some consider the form of this 
hymn to be ternary, although the first two are a 
couplet of parallel imperative statements, while 
the third is a responding statement. The func- 
tion of this hymn seems to be calling the nonbe- 
liever to believe and is thought to have been 
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used in a baptismal context. 

3.6. Philippians 2:6-11. This passage is widely 
acknowledged as an early Christian hymn (but 
sec Fee, 30), Fowl states that “in calling these 
passages hymns we are using a term that is the 
construction of a later, critical community, and 
not a straightforward translation of hymnos in ei- 
ther its specific or generic sense" (Fowl, 33). 
Nevertheless, most would agree that the writing 
style of these six verses is distinctly different 
from the preceding and following verses. As a 
result, many scholars think that this passage is a 
quotation by Paul of a work written earlier than 
the writing of the epistle (Martin 1997, xxxiv), 
However, Pauline authorship is gaining ground 
(Fee; Gundry 1994, 288; Silva, 105; Martin 1997, 
42-62; Wright, 352). The Philippian hymn may 
stand at the forefront of christological hymns of 
the Christian church, providing a template for 
Christian theology and hymn writing that re- 
flects a ternary pattern: Christ's preexistence, his 
incarnation and death on a cross, and his resur- 
rection and ultimate exaltation (contr Dunn 
1989, 114-25), 

Fow!l's discussion of hymns as exemplars sug- 
gests that Paul uses it to offer a solution to the 
Christian community that was being persecuted 
(Fowl, 93). Musically speaking, Kraeling and 
Mowry think the hymn exemplifies a mixture of 
features; “As read in the original Greek the lyric 
... has a regularity of construction hardly to be 
imitated in translation, . .. The absence of paral- 
lelism, the brevity and equality of the lines and 
the stanza-form shows that we are dealing here 
with a composition even more remote from Jew- 
ish psalmody. The lyric is in fact a hymn to 
Christ as Kyrios or Lord, and hence quite out of 
keeping with Jewish tradition, Yet the rhythm is 
not quantitative but accentual, with three beats 
to the line, which suggests that it must have 
been sung in oriental fashion and not in one of 
the Greck modes” (Kracling and Mowry, 309), 

3.7. Golossians 1:15-20. This christological 
passage, which begins “he is the image of the in- 
visible God,” uses exalted language to declare 
the supremacy of Christ in creation and in re- 
demption. The use. of an introductory relative 
clause hos estin (“who is”), a style that suggests a 
strophic arrangement, the use of rhetorical de- 
vices and distinct language are all considered in- 
dications that this is% traditional hymn (O'Brien 
1982), and the majority of NT scholars see this 
as clearly a pre-Pauline hymn (see discussion in 


Cannon). Various proposals as to sources or in- 
fluences on this passage include Jewish circles 
influenced by Greek ideas, *Gnosticism, *rab- 
binic Judaism and "Hellenistic Judaism, P. J. 
Achtemeier (1990) and others maintain that 
claims that the hymn is non-Pauline do not hold 
up, however, and that it is much more likely that 
Paul wrote the hymn, whether prior to the writ- 
ing of the epistle or at the time, for the passage 
is central to the work, not a disjunctive leap, As 
to its form, many scholars agree that the passage 
consists of two strophes but disagree as to where 
the second strophe begins, The hymn may have 
been used against the Colossian heresy by em- 
phasizing that even the cosmic powers are sub- 
ject to Christ: Christ was first in creation; now 
through his resurrection, he is first in every- 
thing. E. Kiisemann, however, discusses it in 
terms of a primitive Christian baptismal liturgy 
(Kasemann, 149-61). 

3.8 1 Timothy 3:16. Traditionally Paul the 
apostle has been thought to be the author of 
1 Timothy, although many scholars now think 
that the letter is *pseudepigraphal and was writ- 
ten later than the time of Paul, with proposals 
ranging from the end of the first century lo as 
late as mid-second century (Guthrie 1970, 623- 
24; see DPL, Pastoral Letters), There is a similar 
lack of consensus regarding who wrote the spe- 
cifi¢ passage found in 1 Timothy 3:16. Since the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the view that 
has found increasing acceptance is that the 
writer of 1 Timothy quotes an early Christian 
hymn or creed (Norden, 250-63; cf. Fowl, 37-45). 
The use of homologoumends (“undeniably”) in 
the introductory phrase is thought to be an indi- 
cator of this hymnic passage, as is the use of hos 
(“who"; but see Marshall 1999, 523), 

In Martin’s outline of the characteristics of a 
creed compared with those that define a hymn 
(Martin 1963, 14-17), 1 Timothy 3:16 fits with 
some of his criteria of a creed, but in more cases 
with those of a hymn. The verse uses a different 
style ofwriting that sets it apart from the rest of 
the letter. The writing is compact—a total of 
eighteen words in six lines. Thg content, how- 
ever, of these six lines is expansive, summariz- 
ing six events in which Christ is central, The use 
of the six verbs in the passive voice is a means 
by which Christ is understood to be the gram- 
matical subject of each clause. The fact that this 
hymn was placed within the letter provides an 
insight into the author's view of the story of 
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Christ, as well as how he saw it functioning 
within the larger context of the letter. In its bold 
christology, the hymn addresses asceticism in 
the church (Fowl), as well as negative speech 
among its members (Guthrie 1990, 42-43), The 
succinct and poetical nature of the words of the 
hymn is particularly apparent in its parallel 
Greek form with its six passive verbs, a factor 
that suggests musical and liturgical use, 

3.9. I Peter 3:18-22. The beginning of this 
creedal hymn states “For Christ died for our sins 
once for all, the righteous for the unrighteous, 
to bring you to God. He was put to death in the 
body but made alive by the Spirit.” Of the full 
passage, L, Goppelt says that “nowhere else are 
sO many aspects of the second article of the 
Apostles’ Creed found in a preliminary stage of 
development” (Goppelt, 247), But, although 
both traditional creedal and hymnic elements 
are used, P. H. Davids writes that “arguments for 
a hymnie structure in part or all of this passage 
are not yet convincing” (Davids, 134-35). Ach- 
lemeier suggests that failed attempts to recon- 
struct an original hymn or creeda! statement are 
because this passage only alludes to familiar tra- 
ditions without taking over their original form 
(Achtemeier 1996). He identifies some of the 
more important linguistic features that point to 
the use of earlier traditions or materials as the 
use of hoti (“that”), hina (“so chat"), hos (“who"), 
parallel phrases, reference to the exaltation of 
Christ, a threefold statement that Christ died, 
was made alive and ascended into heaven, and 
the use of hapax legomena. It is thought that the 
context for this passage is a baptismal setting, 
but FL. Cross proposed that it is baptism within 
the paschal liturgy, noting that “as far back as 
our evidence takes us, the Paschal Liturgy has 
been for Christians a regular occasion for bap- 
tism'' (Cross, 28), 

3.10, Revelation 4:8. The hymn found in this 
verse “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, who 
was, and is, and is to come” bears a resemblance 
to Isaiah 6:3: “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord Al- 
mighty; the whole earth is full of his glory” (the 
latter is known as the Tersanctus, “Thrice Holy,” 
found in the Hebrew liturgy), The first name of 
God in Revelation 4:8 is “Lord God Almighty,” 
which seems to be used because of its frequent 
use in the Septuagint, while the second name of 
God, the one “Who was, and is, and is to come,” 
has been thought to be drawn from the Hebrew 
OT and Jewish exegetical tradition (Beale, 332). 
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It is also, however, a familiar description found 
in Greco-Roman literature (¢.g., Plato Tim. 37E; 
see Aune). D, E. Aune contends that John de- 
pended on two main influences in writing the 
hymns found in Revelation: Jewish traditions re- 
garding the heavenly liturgy and the court cere- 
monial practices of Hellenists and Romans to 
sing hymns and shout acclamations to the em- 
peror (Aune, 316). The context of this verse has 
been thought to be directly related to the liturgy 
of the early church or Jewish synagogue. G. J. 
Beale argues that the passage does not indicate 
what the liturgical patterns were bul is meant to 
be the pattern after which the church shapes its 
worship. - 

3.11, Revelation 5:12, This doxological hymn, 
rather than describing attributes of God, lists 
those things that the Lamb is worthy to receive: 
“Worthy is the Lamb, who was slain, to receive 
power and wealth and wisdom and strength and 
honor and glory and praise.” These are of the 
highest order and by rights belong only to God, 
but it is clearly shown that now they are also 
transferred to Christ, the Lamb, Lists similar to 
the one found here can be found in 1 Chroni- 
cles 29:1] and in the Greek version of Daniel 
2:37 but also in writings such as *Philo (Ebr. 75). 


4. Other References to Hymns and Creeds, 


~ There are hymnic or creedal passages and refer- 


ences to others in contemporary literature out- 
side the NT, but only brief reference can be 
made to them here. Early references to hymns 
are found in the well-known letters of Pliny the 
Younger to the emperor Trajan (written c, A.D. 
107-115; for some discussion, see van Beeck), 
and mention of primitive Greek hymns is found 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (fourth century), ex- 
amples of which are appended to Codex Alex- 
andrinus (fifth century) and are expanded 
forms of the greater doxology, “Glory to God in 
the highest” The lesser doxology, Dexa Patri 
(identical with the Latin Gloria Patri) “Glory be 
tothe Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit: as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world withourend. Amen,” was in 
use in Rome already by the time of Clement, 
about A.D. 91 (Bichsel). 
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in the Music of the Early Christian Church,” 
HUCA, 20 (1947) 407-70; idem, “‘If I Speak in the 
Tongues of Men.,..°: St. Paul's Attinde to Mu- 
sic,” Journal of the American Musicological Society 
13 (1960) 18-23; idem, The Sacred Bridge: The In- 
terdependence of Liturgy and Music in Synagogue 
and Church During the First Millenium (vol. 1: New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959; vol. 2: 
New York: Ktav, 1984): M. L. West, Ancient Greek 
Music (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992); N. T. 
Wright, “apmayyoc and the Meaning of Philip- 
pians 2:5-11," J/7S nus. 37 (1986) 321-52 [repr. in 
revised form as “Jesus Christ Is Lord: Philippi- 
ans 2:5-11," in The Climax of the Covenant; Christ 
and the Law in Pauline Theology (Edinburgh: T & 
T Clark, 1991) 56-98). 

W. J. Porter 


CUMAEAN SIBYL. See PROPHETS AND PROPH- 
ECY. 


CUMANUS, VENTIDIUS 
Ventidius Cumanus was the Roman procurator 
of Judea from A.D. 48 to 52 (see Roman Governors 
of Palestine). *Josephus and *Tacitus are the 
only extant ancient sources on Cumanus's ca- 
reer, although Tacitus’s account is more con- 
cerned with Antonius Felix, the procurator 
mentioned in Acts 24 (who was also the less dis- 
cerning brother of Pallas, the cx-slave who rose 
to power as financial secretary under Claudius; 
see Tacitus Ann. 12.53; Suetonius Claudius 28). 
Josephus tells two stories that precede Taci- 
tus's* account. The first (Josephus {.W 2.12.1 
§§223-27 = Ant. 20,5.2-3 §§103-12) relates that 
Cumanus was the successorto Tiberius Alex- 
ander as procurator of Judea. He goes on to tell 
of an incident during Passover where a soldier, 
on duty on the roof of the *temple portico, 
showed his backside (Josephus /. W. 2.12.1 §224) 
or genitals (Josephus Ant. 20.5.3 §108) to the 
people in the temple yard. In response, some 
people in the crowd began throwing stones at 
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the soldier. Cumanus, instead of disciplining 
the soldier, began pouring in reinforcements, 
and between ten thousand and thirty thousand 
people were purpertedly trampled to death 
(there is a discrepancy between the number in 
JW and Ant., as well as a text-critical problem 
in some of the manuscripts of J/,W), The sec- 
ond event (Josephus /, W. 2.12.2 §§228-31 = Ant. 
20.5.4 §§113-17) was the attack by brigands on 
one Stephen, slave of the emperor, who robbed 
him of his baggage. In response to this, Cu- 
manus sent troops to round up prominent men 
from neighboring villages. One of these 
troops, finding a copy of the Torah, ripped it up 
and threw the pieces into a fire, which enraged 
the Jews in the area, They demanded the death 
of the soldier, to which Cumanus acquiesced, 
apparently having learned caution from his 
earlier mishandling of Jewish religious senti- 
ment, 

The end of Cumanus’s career followed on his 
mishandling of an armed conflict between the 
Galileans and the Samaritans (Josephus /.W 
2.12.8-7 §§232-46 = Ant. 20.6.1-3 §§118-36; Taci- 
tus Ann. 12.58). The problem started when sev- 
eral *Samaritans set upon and killed some 
Galilean Jews attempting to go through Samari- 
tan territory to get to Jerusalem at *festival time. 
Cumanus refused to avenge the deaths, as he 
was in the pay of the Samaritans (Josephus Ant. 
90.6.1 §118). As a result, several Galileans, an- 
gered by Cumanus's failure to act, sought ven- 
geance under the leadership of Eleazar Ben 
Dinai, known elsewhere as a very violent zealot 
(see Song Rab, 2:18 and m. Sota 9:9). They massa- 
cred the inhabitants of several villages and were 
deterred from further violence only by the inter- 
vention of Cumanus and his troops and by the 
entreaties of several leaders from Jerusalem. In 
the aftermath, the Samaritans sent an embassy 
to Ummidius Quadratus, the governor of Syria, 
presenting their grievances, not as an offense 
against themselves but as an offense against 
Rome. The Jewish counterembassy focused in- 
stead on Cumanus’s corruption. Quadratus’s in- 
vestigation showed that the Samaritans had 
been responsible for the disorder and, by exten- 
sion, that Cumanus was to blame for its escala- 
tion, Gumanus was subsequently tried either by 
Claudius in Rome (Josephus /.W. 2.12.7 §§245-46 
= Ant. 20.6,3 §§134-36) or by Quadratus in Judea 
(Tacitus Ann, 12.53), where he was found to be 
culpable and banished. Tacitus adds that Felix 


was governor of Samaria at the same time and 
that both governors were responsible. According 
to Tacitus, because of Felix’s link with Pallas, Cu- 
manus was made to take the blame for both of 
them—a sequence of events which seems to fit 
with the political climate of that (or any) period. 
See also ROMAN GOVERNORS OF PALESTINE; 
ROMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. D. W. J. Gill, “Acts and Ro- 
man Policy in Judea," in The Book of Acts in Its 
Palestinian Setting, ed. R. Bauckham (BAFCS 4; 
Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1995) 15-26; E. 
Schirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age 
of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.-A.D. 135), rev, and ed. G. 
Vermes, F. Millar and M. Goodman (3 vols,; Ed- 
inburgh: T & T Clark, 1978-87) vol 1; E. M. 
Smallwood, The Jews Under Roman Rule (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1976); S. Safrai and M. Stern, eds., The 
Jewish People in the First Century (CRINT 1.1; As- 
sen: Van Gorcum; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974). 
B. W. R. Pearson 


CYNIC EPISTLES 

*Cynicism, as a *philosophical movement, 
rested on the lived example of its proponents 
rather than on a body of doctrine systematically 
elaborated. Some Cynics produced a literary out- 
put in traditional forms such as tragedy, dia- 
logue and poetry, but the countercultural stance 
of the philosophy led its teachers to bend these 
forms toward parody and burlesque. More char- 
acteristically, however, Cynics tended toward sat- 
ire and smaller forms such as the chreia or 
anecdote and the *letter. 

Although many of the letters date from the 
Augustan Age, there is a considerable range in 
the date of composition among them. The bulk 
of the letters in the collection are ascribed to 
prominent Cynics of the past such as Diogenes, 
Antisthenes and Crates, Others bear the names 
of non-Cynics as well, such as Anacharsis, Hera- 
clitus, Hippocrates, Socrates and his followers. 
The Cynic views advanced in the letters repre- 
sent Cynicism as it experienced a revival after a 
two-century lapse into obscurity, The letters 
range from Cynic propaganda to discussion of 
issues that were being debated within Cynicism 
at the time, 

1. The Epistles of Anacharsis 

2. The Epistles of Crates 

3, The Epistles of Diogenes 

4, The Epistles of Heraclitus 

5, The Epistles of Socrates and the Socratics 
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1. The Epistles of Anacharsis, 

Ten letters are attributed to Anacharsis, a 
sixth-century B.C, Scythian prince who visited 
"Greece to find wisdom, This “noble savage” 
came to be characterized as one who despised 
all Greeks but the Spartans. His critical attitude 
and more natural way of life suited him well to 
be connected with Cynic philosophy, F, H. Reu- 
ters places all but Epistle 10 in the third century 
B.C, thus expanding U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff's view that Epistle 5 dates to the third cen- 
tury B.C, Reuters's argument rests on the fact 
that the letters are written in Koine Greek with 
words not used before the third century; the ab- 
sence of Aiticism, a second-century movement; 
and vocabulary that predates 250 B.c. Thus a 
date of 300 to 250 B.C, seems most likely. 

The Cynic critique of culture in the letters is 
attributed to Anacharsis, uncultured by Greek 
standards. To A. J. Malherbe they represent a 
rare witness to Cynicism in the third century 
B.C, a time when the movement was long 
claimed to have died out until its revival in the 
early empire, Epistle 10 is circulated only by Dio- 
genes Laertius and is in Lonic with no traces of 
Koine and seems to be by a different author 
from Kpistles 1-9, It probably dates to the fifth or 
fourth centuries B,C, Topics in the letters include 
the value of content over dialect and pronuncia- 
tion; wisdom even among non-Greeks; sobriety; 
envy; the good ruler; kindness; possessiveness. 


2. The Epistles of Crates, 

The thirty-six letters in this collection have long 
been recognized to be different from those that 
Diogenes Laertius (Vit, 6.98) ascribed to Crates 
of Thebes, pupil of Diogenes and prominent 
Cynic philosopher in the fourth to third centu- 
nies B.C. With the exception of letters 24 and 25, 
all the letters relate in content and/or language 
with the letters ascribed to Diogenes and are be- 
lieved to be literarily dependent on them but 
from a different author. The letters of Grates, 
later than those of Diogenes, date no earlier 
than the first or second centuries B.C, 

Within the collection, Epistle 35 has been 
found to be more *Stoic than Cynic and Epistles 
27 and 32 are very similar to Epistles 26 and 30. 
Thus one hypothesizes that 27 and 32 served as 
rhetorical exercises based on 26 and 30, 
W. Capelle finds three authors for the collection: 
I for Epistles 1-26, 28, (29°), 80, $1, 33, (34?) and 
(36); IL for Epistles 27 and 32: III for Epistle 35, 
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while A. Olivieri suggests up to six authors. The 
letters are generally paraenetic except for Epis- 
tles 20 and 24 (narrative) and Epistles 7, 24 and 25 
(invective). Topics in the collection include the 
philosophical (Cynic) life; praise of Diogenes; 
virtue’s adornment; temperance; asceticism; 
friends; women philosophers; slave and free. 


3. The Epistles of Diogenes. 

A now lost collection of letters was ascribed by 
Epictetus (Ench. 4.1.29-31, 156) and Julian (Or. 
7.2122) to Diogenes of Sinope (fourth century 
B.C.) and were known to Sotion (200 B.C.) and 
Diogenes Laertius (Vit. 6.80). The fifty-one let- 
ters in the collection of Cyriic Epistles come 
from a later period. 

Diversity in style, content and point of view 
indicate multiple authors to W, Capelle, who hy- 
pothesizes four groups of letters. The first group 
is Epistles 8, 30, 31, 33 and 35-38, which share an 
anecdotal and nonrhetorical style. Perhaps also 
included in this group are Epistles 3, 9-12, (26), 
44, 47 and (34). References to the Olympiad and 
one of its victors in Epistle 31 date that letter to 
the first century B.C. and thus also all the other 
letters in the group. The second group is Epistles 
1, 2 and 4-7, The third group is Epistles 13-18, 20, 
(21), 22-25, 27, 32, 41-48, 46 and 48-51, Epistle 16 
was known to Diogenes Laertius (Vit. 6.23) and 
so the group might well be dated to the late sec- 
ond or early third century A.D, Epistles 19, 28, 29, 
39, 40 (43, 45) are from a variety of authors and 
over a long period of time; that is, from shortly 
after 28 B.C. for Epistle 19 to the fourth century 
B.C. for Epistle 39, which reflects a decline in 
Cynicism and the rise of *Platonism, Most were 
probably written as Cynic propaganda, 

K. von Fritz, who focuses on form rather than 
content, notes that Epistles 28-40 seem to belong 
together because of their length. Furthermore, 
Epistles 31, 33 and 35-89 exhibit Socratic influ- 
ence, Epistles 29-40 focus on philosophical for- 
mation in a Socratic mode, 

Vv" E. Emeljanow agrees that Epistles 30-40 
share Socratic interest and a late Hellenistic vo- 
cabulary and characterize Didgenes as a wan- 
dering Cynic, He finds that Epistles 1-29 are 
simpler, shorter, explain less and depict their 
characters differently from Epistles 30-40. The 
fact that some manuscripts have only these let- 
ters suggests that Epistles 1-29 are an earlier col- 
lection (first century B.C, or earlier). Epistles 
30-40 (c. second century A.D.) were written with 
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Epistles 1-29 in mind but were published sepa- 
rately, Epistles 41-51 are like Epistles 30-40 with 
their Socratic references, but they lack contexts 
for the anecdotes, which are themselves more 
abrupt and pointed. They might constitute a sep- 
arate collection. 

All told, Malherbe finds that three or even 
four authors were at work on the collection that 
they wrote to provide a positive picture of Cyni- 
cism in answer to critiques such as that in *Lu- 
cian, In doing this they presented a picture of 
diversity over the course of development in Cyn- 
icism. Topics include Cynic simplicity; subduing 
passions; begging and “*beneficence; rough 
path to virtue; indifference; hospitality; honor. 


4. The Epistles of Heraclitus. 

The nine-letter corpus contains two (Zp. | and 
3) under the name of the Persian king Darius 
and seven attributed to Heraclitus (sixth to fifth 
century B.C.). Text-critical studies, especially of 
PGen 271, establish their date to the middle of 
the second century A.D. They were probably 
written by members of the same school, H, W. 
Attridge separates Epistles 1 and 2 from the oth- 
ers; places together Epistles 3, 4, 7 and 8, which 
deal with Hermadorus’s exile; and joins them 
with Epistle 9 on the same topic. The latter is al- 
ways first in the manuscripts that contain it, as 
an introduction to the collection. Epistles 5 and 6 
treat Heraclitus's attitude toward medicine but 
share particular details with the letters on Her- 
madorus's exile, such as piety and the setting up 
of altars. They were cither written along with 
those letters or added to conform to them. At- 
tridge showed the letters, especially 4 and 7, to 
reflect a Cynic-Stoic orientation and not Jewish, 
as J. Bernays hypothesized, Topics include satis- 
faction with little; gods; healing; law and justice; 
virtue, 


5. The Epistles of Socrates and the Socratics, 

Codex Vaticanus Graecus 64 (1969-70) preserves 
this collection of thirty-five letters, and all other 
manuscripts depend on it. Epistle 28, from Speu- 
sippus to Philip, might be genuine, while Epistle 
35 seems to belong with Pythagorean literature 
in view of the exclusivity of the philosophical 
enterprise described there. The other letters, 
deemed pseudepigraghical since R. Bentley in 
the seventeenth century, include those of So- 
crates, Epistles 1-7, and those of his disciples, 
Epistles 8-27 and 29-34. Different authors for 


these groups have been detected from their con- 
tent, language and style. 

Epistles 1-7 are didactic and use Socrates as 
an ethical paradigm, Cynic thought is preferred, 
and historical details are not given great atten- 
tion. Epistles 1 and 6 are a diatribe in letter form. 
Mention of these letters in a third-century A.D, 
papyrus establishes their date as earlier, perhaps 
even to the first. century, 

The letters of the Socratics are less didactic 
and show more historical interest. The individ- 
ual characters conform to their depiction in the 
biographical tradition, but the author papers 
over the differences among the members of the 
Socratic circle, save for the opposition between 
Antisthenes and Aristippus. Rigorous Cynicism 
is not in favor with this author, whose sympathy 
is with Aristippus, The author knows rhetorical 
theory and quotes a rule on the use of a tone ap- 
propriate to the situation of the letter writer, 
which *Cicero also refers to (Cicero Fam. 2.4.1). 
He also seems to use *Plutarch and possibly the 
epistles of Diogenes and Crates. These letters 
are mentioned by Stobaeus (fifth century A.D.), 
who refers to no author later than the fourth 
century. This leads Malherbe to date them to the 
early third century. The author might have 
known the letters of Socrates and most likely 
had contacts with Platonists from the knowledge 
and esteem for Plato that he expresses. The ef- 
fort to mediate between rigorous and hedonistic 
Cynicism in these letters is readily apparent. 
Their characterization of these two trends pro- 
vides valuable insight into the course of devel- 
opment in the Cynic movement. Topics include 
true and false teachers; Cynic virtues; friend- 
ship; rulers; memoirs of Socrates and his follow- 
ers. 

See also PHILOSOPHY; CYNICISM AND SKEPTI- 
CISM, 
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CYNICISM AND SKEPTICISM 
In contemporary New Testament studies, cyni- 
cism is sometimes appealed to as a philosophi- 
cal movement that illuminates our under- 
standing of Jesus and his followers as well as of 
Paul. In discussing Cynicism it is useful to begin 
with ancient Skepticism, 

1. Skepticism 

2. Cynicism 


1. Skepticism, 
Skeptics commonly believed that true happiness 


could be found only apart from existing reality 
and from the attempt to derive knowledge from 
its interpretation, Doubt affected scientific and 
dogmatic knowledge, and this led Skeptics to 
view probability as a satisfactory foundation for 
moral action, What resulted from this was eclec- 
ticism. Guided by one's own judgment or experi- 
ence of usefulness, once could accept or reject 
any opinion or insight of a *philosophical 
school without the need to adhere to an entire 
system or even to think it through. 

Skepticism started with the question of 
whether it is possible to gain objective knowl 
edge and then to give any results completely and 
unmistakably. At the same time, the Skeptics crit- 
icized the reliability of sense perception. The re- 
sulting doubt ultimately led to the criticism of 
ethical decisions and norms. *Cicero, who 
learned modified Skepticism from Academician 
Philo of Larissa, held that action is superior to 
theoretical knowledge and thus that ethics is the 
primary subject of *philosophy. 

Heraclitus is said to have delivered many 
Skeptical pronouncements such as “the majority 
understand Logos not at all." Socrates showed 
Skeptic tendencies M-his mistrust of the absolute 
value of truth claims and the Sophists’ ethical 
valuations. He seems to have understood knowl- 
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cdge (epistémé) to be the knowledge of things ac- 
quired through practical activity, 

After Socrates, three groups of Skeptics can 
be identified. First is the school of Pyrrho of Elis 
(360-271 B.C.) and Timon of Phlius (320-230 
B.C,), Pyrrho is the recognized founder of Skepti- 
cism. His Skepticism rests on the view that value 
judgments rely on human convention (ethei hai 
nomot) for their confirmation or denial. He also 
rejected nature (physis), as opposed to conven- 
tion (nomes) as an absolute criterion, He thereby 
challenged not just the value of things but even 


- their knowability..Pyrrho preferred to suspend 


judgment (epoche) about value and existence, for 
each statement is as well-foundéd as its equally 
persuasive counterpart (isostheneia ton logon). As 
a result people should be undisturbed (ataraxia) 
by external occurrences that are unavoidable 
(adiaphora), 

With Timon, his disciple, Pyrrhonism dis- 
solved and was carried forward through Arcesi- 
laus of Pitane (d. c. 242 B.C.) and the Middle 
Academy. Their appeal to satiric verses and Ho- 
meric parodies led Xenophanes to produce par- 
odies on philosophical questions (silloi) that 
approached Cynic wit and sharply critical po- 
lemic. 

The second group was the younger Skeptic 
schoo] of Aenesidemus of Cnossos (fi. 40 B.c.) 
and Sextus Empiricus, to whom we are indebted 
for nearly all of what we know of Skepticism. 
Taught by Herodotus of Tarsus (fl, end first cen- 
tury A.D.), Sextus wrote from A.D. 180 to 200 and 
brought Pyrrhonic Skepticism’s arguments to 
bear on all areas of knowledge, His works con- 
stitute a negative encyclopedia of knowledge. 
The Pyrrhonic Hypotheses opposed the dogma- 
tists and the mathematicians. Aenesidemus 
taught in *Alexandria, and his Eight Books of Pyr- 
rhonic Sayings reestablished Pyrrhonic Skepti- 
cism, prematurely declared dead by Cicero (De 
Orat. 3; De Offic. 1.6). 

The third group comprised the Academics in 
*Athens in their Skeptic phase from Arcesilaus 
to Philo of Larissa. Carneades of Cyrene 
(219-129 B.C.) restored the Skepfftal foundations 
of Arcesilaus by disputing the reliability of the 
senses and the Stoic teaching of kataleptiké phan- 
tasia (Cicero Acad. 1.64-90), While he promoted 
suspension of judgment (epoché), he lefi open 
the possibility of practical decisions on the basis 
of what appears to be true, that is, the probable 
(to pithanon). His pupils and heirs are Clitoma- 
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chus of Carthage (187/6-110/9 B.c.), Zeno of Al- 
exandria, Hagnon of Tarsus, Metrodorus of 
Stratonicea and Philo of Larissa (160/59-80 
B.C.). The latter, pupil and successor to Clitoma- 
chus as head of the Academy, in 88 B.C. went to 
*Rome, where he influenced Cicero, He later 
moved away from Skepticism and claimed that 
things could be known on the basis of their na- 


ture (p/rysis). 


2. Cynicism. 

Cynicism is a fourth-century B.C, popular philo- 
sophical movement whose aim was to extricate 
people from a life of vice and set them on the 
road of virtue. Since it stressed example as its 
primary teaching tool Cynicism is commonly 
thought to have been an oral rather than a liter- 
ary movement. Nonetheless, literary remains 
give evidence of a wide range of literary activity 
among Cynics. 

Diogenes Laertius (Vit. 6.2-15) suggests chat 
Antisthenes of Athens (455-360 B.C.) gave les- 
sons in the *gymnasium at Cynosarges and was 
the first to achieve the Cynic ideals of indiffer- 
ence (apatheia), self-control (enkrateia) and pa- 
tient endurance (karteria), thus founding the 
Cynic doctrine and name, But Diogenes of Si- 
nope (414-323 B.c.), his pupil and continuator 
according to Diogenes Laertius, came to Athens 
after Antisthenes' death, Despite Diogenes Laer- 
tius's views, it seems that later tradition (only in 
the third century is he linked to the folded man- 
tle) appropriated Antisthenes to Cynicism, Some 
scholars even suggest that Cynicism was not a 
Socratic derivation but rather stemmed from 
mendicant Pythagorean sectarians from Sicily 
who were resident in fourth-century Athens, Di- 
odorus of Asperidus, for example, was said (Dio- 
genes Laertius Vit. 6.13) to have been the first to 
double his mantle, let his beard grow and carry 
a staff and knapsack, all later Cynic signatures. 

Diogenes of Sinope would then be the sect's 
originator and provided a model of life for other 
Cynics, including Bion of Borysthenes (325-255 
B.C), Teles of Megara (fl. 235 B.C), Cercidas of 
Megalopolis (290-220 B.C.) and Onesicritus of 
Astypalaca. The sect's name would then derive 
not from Cynosarges but from the shameless, 
doglike life of the early Cynics. 

Cynics’ criticism f the folly (anoia) of popu- 
lar opinion led to their reputation as irreligious 
(atheoi). They saw the requirements and cultic 
practices of traditional religion and popular 


fears of the caprices of the god Fortune (Tyche) 
and of death and punishment as naive and ob- 
stacles to self-sufficiency (autarkeia) and indiffer- 
ence (apatheia), Religion, as part of convention 
(nomos), held no interest for Gynics, as they pur- 
sued life according to the role assigned by na- 
ture (physis). Antisthenes is quoted as expressing 
the Cynic ideal as leading a pious and just life 
(eusebos kai dikaios zén). 

Bion of Borysthenes’ diatribes on religious 
problems, Diogenes’ anecdotes and chreiai on 
religious topics and Menippus's spiritual letters 
in the name of divine personages represent 
some of the diverse and original forms of liter- 
ary productions of Cynics. These smaller forms, 
at the margins of classical literature, consisted in 
prose of burlesques, parodies on myths, prov- 
erbs, wills, diaries, diatribes, satires and epistles, 
In poetry they expressed their views in iambics, 
clegiacs, hexameters and in the new meter me- 
liambus, The new forms served the Cynics’ cri- 
tique of conventional thought and _ literary 
genres. 

Diogenes’ chreiai and anecdotes, rhetorical 
puns, parodies and symbolic gestures (¢.g., his 
choice of a pithos, or large wine jar, in which to 
dwell in the marketplace at Athens) were appli- 
cations of *rhetoric to immediate circumstances, 
This expressed Cynic rejection of high theory 
and elaborated doctrine in a systematic body of 
abstract argument as irrelevant to practice and 
instructive example. Diogenes (Diogenes Lacr- 
tius Vit. 6.38) saw himself as a character in a trag- 
edy: without a city, a house or a fatherland, a 
beggar, a wanderer, with bread for a single day. 
The Cynics held freedom high among their val- 
ues and practiced freedom of speech (parrésia) 
and playful satire (spoudogeloion) to challenge 
conventional thought and opinion. 

Cynics claimed attachment to no city, for a 
city was against nature, but were citizens of the 
world, They belonged to the community of wise 
persons and expected a commonality (koindnia) 
of all goods as humanity's common patrimony. 
Their effort to teach, lead, oversee, cure, save 
and benefit people constituted #deep philan- 
thropy. Cynic life had three aspects; itinerant 
begging with knapsack, cloak and staff; the slo- 
gan “be countercultural" (paracharattern to no- 
misma); the Cynic literary genres such as Bion's 
diatribes and playful satire of Monimus, Crates, 
Metrocles and Menippus, 

Cynics did not establish a school as such but 
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comprised a small circle of disciples who prac- 
ticed Diogenes’ ascetical way of life. *Plato is 
said to have called Diogenes “Socrates gone 
mad” (Diogenes Laertius Vit. 6.54) in that he 
pushed the chief features of a wise man to ex- 
tremes; frugality to asceticism, oblique reference 
(eironeia) to frank criticism (parrésia), modera- 
tion (sdphrosyné) to indifference (apatheia), disre- 
gard of opinion to shamelessness. His followers 
included Hegesias of Sinope, Philiscus of Ae- 
gina, Menander, Monimus of Syracuse, Pasi- 
phon and Androsthenes. They fashioned their 
own versions of the Cynic life, Crates of Thebes 
(d, c, 290 B.C.) was known for philanthropia (ver- 
sus Diogenes’ reputation for autarkeia) and criti- 
cized his friends for their own improvement but 
did not beg, He wed Hipparchia, the “female 
philosopher,” and wore Cynic garb. Bion of Bo- 
rysthenes left memoirs, sayings and diatribes 
and was court philosopher to Alexander Gona- 
tas at Pella. Menippus of Gaclara (first half of the 
third century B.C.) adapted the dialog for comic 
and satiric purposes ({o spoudogeloion). 

The Cynics lost prominence after 200 3.c, 
until the revival in the first century A.D. Romans 
preferred gravitas as suited to well-bred Romans, 
and they lauded their own countercultural he- 
roes such as Cato and Cincinnatus. Demetrius is 


the first Cynic name to appear (mid-first cen- | 


tury) after two centuries of obscurity. The Cynics 
were banished from Rome along with the Stoics, 
with whom they were confused, from 75 to 71 
B.C. for teaching doctrines inappropriate to the 
age and for thereby corrupting people (Dio Cas- 
situs Hist. 65.12). From the reign of Vespasian to 
that of Marcus Aurelius Cynicism grew stronger, 
and Cynics were the butt of uncomplimentary 
references in literature, especially in Alexan- 
dria, Cynics tended to stay in the East, where the 
climate favored their mendicant ways, and they 
avoided large urban centers in favor of the 
countryside and towns. *Slaves and artisans 
found in Cynicism an alternative to their op- 
pressive and monotonous lives, and many used 
Cynicism to find escape from the restraints of 
ordered society. It might be called the philoso- 
phy of the proletariat. 

From the first century A.D. on Cynicism was 
characterized by significant diversity, Contrary 
to their original distance from philosophical 
considerations," Cynics became more open to 
philosophy, and prominent Cynics favored 
those doctrines that they viewed as contributing 
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to progress in virtue, Evidence from the pseud- 
onymous *Cynic Epistles under the name of the 
Socratic philosophers indicates a leaning toward 
philosophy generally. Other features of diversity 
can also be detected in the movement, despite 
idealized characterizations of Cynics by *Epicte- 
tus, *Lucian of Samosata, Maximus of Tyre and 
the emperor Julian. 

The Cynic Epistles express the contrasting 
tendencies of austere or rigorous and mild or 
hedonistic Cynicism. The pseudonymous epis- 
tles.of Crates and Diogenes, as well as those of 
Simon the Shoemaker and Antisthenes, express 
the ideals and practices of austere Cynicism. 
These include wearing Cynic garb and battling 
against moral softness, common opinion and 
appearances by their example of simplicity and 
direct rebuke, The rigorous Cynics had a gener- 
ally pessimistic view of the moral prospects of 
the mass of people, To counteract the depravity 
and intransigence of the corrupt human condi- 
tion, they resorted to scathing criticism (parrésia) 
and blunt, shameless gestures to force a spiritual 
cure (see the Cynic Epistles of Crates, Heracli- 
tus, Diogenes and Hippocrates). This earned 
them the reputation of misanthropy. 

Less pessimistic and dismissive of popular 
culture were the mild or hedonistic Cynics. 
These are represented in the Cynic letters of 
Plato and Aristippus, which stress the benefit of 
their approachable lifestyle and behavior. 
These maintained Cynic simplicity of life and 
dress and gave scant attention to conventional 
calculations of virtue and vice but proved warm 
toward education and culture while avoiding 
shamelessness and off-putting ascetical ex- 
tremes. Lucian of Samosata identifies this diver- 
sity in the presentation of his Cynic characters; 
that is, Peregrinus for austere Cynicism and De- 
monax for the milder variety. 

See also CYNIC EPISTLES; PHILOSOPHY. 
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DAILY PRAYERS (4Q503). See LITURGY: QUM- 


RAN. 


DAMASCUS DOCUMENT (CD AND 


The icsdeaie Document is one of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls containing an admonition and a series of 
laws. The “C" in the abbreviation CD stands for 
Cairo, where the first copies of the text were 
found in the genizah of the Quaraite Ezra Syna- 
gogue in 1896. The community that produced 
the document could not be identified. It was at- 
tributed to an unknown Jewish sect until publi- 
cation of the *Dead Sea Scrolls made it probable 
that its authors came from the same group. This 
hypothesis became a certitude when fragments 
of CD were discovered in Caves 4, 5 and 6 at 
*Qumran, The inhabitants of Qumran were 
*Essenes (Fitazmyer 1995), 

“Damascus” appears in the title because the 
document focuses on those who entered a “new 
covenant in the land of Damascus" (CD 6:19; 
8:21; 19:34; 20:12), S, Schechter, its discoverer 
and first editor, called it Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work (1910) because of its references to “Zadok” 
(CD 4:1, 3; 5:5). This was retained by R. H. 
Charles in his influential Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha of the Old Testament in English (1913). C. 
Rabin preferred The Zadokite Documents as the ti- 
tle of his critical edition (1954). Zadokite Frag- 
ments is still found occasionally (e.g., ABD 6;1036) 
but has been supplanted by Damascus Document, 
German scholars started to usc this title immedi- 
ately after the First World War (e.g., Bertholet), 
and its neutrality won it growing popularity. In 
addition it came to be recognized that “Zadokite” 
was misleading in that it was also applicable to 
the "“Sadduceces, the sworn enemies of the Ess- 
enes. In modern Mage the abbreviation CD is 
supplemented by QD to designate the copies of 
the Damascus Document found at Qumran, 
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1. Manuscripts 

2. What QD-Adds to CD 

3, The Admonition 

4. The Laws 

5, History 

6. The Damascus Document and the New Testa- 
ment 


1, Manuscripts, 

Schechter recovered two manuscripts from the 
genizah. Manuscript A contains cight leaves 
written on both sides and numbered 1—16, It is 
dated to the tenth century A.D. The twelfih- 
century A.D, Manuscript B is represented by only 
one leaf written on both sides and numbered 19 
and 20, to make it clear that it belonged to a dif 
ferent document. The best published photo- 
graphs of these manuscripts are to be found in 
M. Broshi, where the transcription of the text is 
by E. Qimron. Broshi’s volume also contains a 
bibliography (1970-1989) by F. Garcia Martinez. 
J. M, Baumgarten (9-16) and D, R. Schwartz (1-8, 
19-20) have published a critical edition and 
translation, 

The fragments of QD found in Caves 5 and 6 
at Qumran, first published by M, Baillet and J. T. 
Milik, have been republished by Baumgarten 
with M. 'T, Davis, The one fragment from Cave 5 
(5Q12) contains five lines corresponding to CD 
9:7-10 in the legal section, Four fragments from 
Cave 6 contain minute sections of the admoni- 
tion. The fifth fragment of 6Q15 contains very 
few words and has no parallel in the genizah 
manuscripts but corresponds #0 a passage in 
4Q270. 

Eight copies of QD were found in Cave 4 at 
Qumran. All are to be dated in the century fol- 
lowing 70 B.C. the oldest belonging to the pe- 
riod 70 to 50 B.C. (Milik, 58). With the exception 
of the sections dealing with skin disease (Baum- 
garten with Davis, 64-75) the official critical edi- 
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tion has not yet been published, but an English 
translation has been made available by Garcia 
Martinez (47-70). Together the Cave 4 fragments 
yield 689 lines of text, of which 144 parallel the 
admonition and 182 parallel the laws. The 363 
additional lines, however, make it clear that the 
genizah material represents a truncated version 
of the Damascus Document in use at Qumran 
(Baumgarten with Davis, 59). 


2. What QD Adds to CD. 

Material from every page of the admonition in 
CD, with the exception of 19, is found in at least 
one of the QD fragments, some in as many as 
four. There is no evidence of different recen- 
sions, The QD fragments, however, reveal that 
CD lacks the equivalent of two pages at the begin- 
ning of the admonition. The first page is repre- 
sented by 40267 fragment | and the second by 
4Q267 fragment 2 = 4Q266 frag, 1, both of which 
continue with CD 1:1ff. (Garcia Martinez, 47-48). 
The new material is an exhortation addressed to 
the Sons of Light to depart from the paths of 
wickedness and heed the voice of *Moses. 

With respect to the laws, Milik’s deduction 
(151) from the content that CD 15—16 should 
come before CD 9 is confirmed by 4Q267 frag- 
ment 17, column ii (Garcfa Martinez, 54). CD 15, 
however, is preceded by much new material, 
whose content the editors (Baumgarten and 
Schwartz, 5; Baumgarten with Davis, 60-61) sum- 
marize, with slight inconsistency regarding the 
order, thus: (1) introduction to the laws; (2) the 
role of priests; (3) the ordeal of the suspected 
adulteress; (4) diagnosis of skin diseases; (5) im- 
purity resulting from fluxes and childbirth; (6) 
the law of fraud applied to the arrangement of 
marriages; (7) agricultural laws; (8) impurity of 
metals used in pagan cults, Then follows the leg- 
islation of CD 15—16, 9—14, which is brought to 
a conclusion by a penal code for infractions of 
community discipline and a ritual for the expul- 
sion of those who fail to conform. The last line 
of the ordinances is “And so, then, all this is 
with regard to the last interpretation of [the 
law]" (4Q270 frag. 11 col ii, 14-15; Garcia Mar- 
tinez, 67), which is followed by six blank lines 
before the bottom margin. 


3. The Admonition. 

The admonition latks a coherent structure. 
There is no clear line of development. The infi- 
delity of Israel past and present, the lessons of 


history, the imminence of a final judgment, the 
renewal of the covenant by a privileged few, the 
inspired role of the ‘Teacher, the revelation of 
hidden things, the need for perfect observance 
of the exact interpretation of the law—all these 
fundamental themes weave around each other 
surfacing and fading only to reappear in a 
slightly different guise. The result is a vigorous 
summons to the members of the sect to be faith- 
ful to their covenant commitment. To this extent 
one may speak of the admonition as “essentially 
a unity” (Knibb 1994, 155). 

_ Schechter’s impression that the admonition 
was made up of “extracts from a larger work" (x) 
put the question of its literary unity on the aca- 
demic agenda from the beginning, Many re- 
sponded to the challenge. Their hypotheses are 
explained and criticized by P. R. Davies (19853, 5- 
47), He maintains that the original admonition 
contained only 1:1—7:9 + 20:27-34, After the re- 
turn to Palestine 7:3—8:19 was added, A number 
of interpolations were inserted by a redactor at 
Qumran who added 19:383—20:27. The com- 
plexity of Davies's suggestion does more justice 
to the problems of the admonition than hypoth- 
eses of one basic source broken up by later in- 
sertions, but it does not adequately account for 
all facets of the text. 

Recognizing that very different situations are 
implied by the various parts of the text, J. Mur- 
phy-O’Connor (1972, 562-63; 1985, 232; see 
Knibb 1987, 14, 27, 50, 67, 71) considers the ad- 
monition to be made up of four originally inde- 
pendent source documents: (1) a missionary 
document (CD 2:14—6:11) designed to win con- 
verts to the Essene reform; (2) a memorandum 
(CD 6;11—8;2) whose purpose was to recall 
members of the community to more faithful ob- 
servance; (3) a document (CD 8:3-19) criticizing 
the ruling class in Judea for its lack of support 
for the Essene movement and (4) a document 
(the source behind CD 19:33—20:22) written as 
part of an effort to stem a rising tide of disaffec- 
tion within the community, 

These sources, which for Murphy-O’Connor 
antedate the move of some Essenes to Qumran, 
were combined into the present admonition at 
Qumran, where an editor added the QD mate- 
rial mentioned in section 2 above + CD 1:1— 
2:18, and two series of interpolations, one to en- 
hance the hortatory effect by adapting it to a 
Qumran perspective, the other to identify a par- 
ticular individual as the focus of opposition to 
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the community (QD 4:19; 8:13), 

The admonition was compiled within forty 
years of the death of the Unique Teacher (CD 
20:1, 14-15; Fitzmyer 1992). This personage is to 
be identified with the Teacher of Righteousness 
(CD 1:11; 20:32), who was a mature adult in the 
middle of the second century B.C. (Murphy- 
O'Connor ABD). Hence the compilation can be 
dated around 100 B.C. which harmonizes per 
fectly with the date of the oldest manuscript (see 
1 above). 


4. The Laws, ‘ 
Nothing in the admonition demands that it be 
understood as a hortatory preface to the laws. 
Part of the beginning may be missing, but 20;22- 
34 is a formal conclusion (Knibb 1987, 76), It is a 
literary whole, capable of independent exist- 
ence, Equally a legal corpus can stand by itself. 
Moreover, the two are very different in tone. The 
polemical edge of the admonition is absent in 
the laws (Knibb 1994, 153), An organic relation- 
ship between the admonition and the laws has 
been presumed simply because of the format of 
Schechter's publication. However, the handwrit- 
ing and number of lines of CD 1—8 differ from 
those of CD 9—16; the two do not belong to the 
same manuscript, Admonition and laws, how- 
ever, are found together in 4Q267 (Stegemann 
in Knibb 1994, 160), and some relation can no 
longer be denied (against Stegemann 1990). 

Certain elements in the admonition presup- 
pose the laws, which may explain why the two 
documents were copied together, The reminder 
“observe the sabbath day in its exact detail” (CD 
6:18; see Sabbath) is pointless unless highly spe- 
cific legislation is provided elsewhere. This is 
precisely what we find in CD 10:14—11:18 and 
nowhere else in the Qumran literature (Schiff- 
man 1975, 77-133), Similarly the “hidden things” 
(CD 4:14) must be spelled out somewhere. The 
laws, therefore, antedate the sources of the ad- 
monition, They governed the lives of the Es- 
senes prior to the advent of the Teacher of Righ- 
tcousness (CD 1:7-11). They were “the first ordi- 
nances,” which are distinguished from “the last 
ordinances” laid down by the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness (CD 20:8, 31-32), Their permanent va- 
lidity for the group at Qumran is asserted by 
1Q5 9:10 and confirmed by the number of cop- 
ies of QD, the Imest dated in the early first cen- 
tury A.D. (Baumgarten with Davis, 60). 

The laws give a rather clear picture of the 
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group they governed. The head of the whole 
movement (CD 14:8-12) supervised communities 
with a minimum membership of ten each with its 
own overseer, who should be a priest if possible 
(CD 13:1-4). He was responsible for instructing 
the community (CD 15:7-10), examining and ad- 
mitting new members (CD 9;17-22). Legal mat- 
ters were the province of ten judges, four priests 
and six laymen aged between twenty-five and 
sixty (CD 10;4-10), At meetings all sat in order, 
pricsts, Levites, laymen and proselytes (CD 14:3- 
4). The membership comprised men, women 
and children (CD 7:7; 15:5; 16:10-12; 4Q268 frag. 
1 i 12-14). Whether women were full members is 
debated (Schuller). The members had private in- 
comes trom which they had to contribute at least 
two days’ wages a month to the common fund to 
meet charitable needs, which included subsidies 
to unmarried women (CD 14;1 3-16), 

Since Genesis 1:28 was understood as a com- 
mandment, it must be assumed that all male Es- 
senes were married. According to *Josephus 
(/.W 2.8.13 §§160-61), however, they married 
very young women who had menstruated only 
three times (reading trimenoi (“three months") 
for the impossible tnetia (“three years”]; Beall, 
112). These were expected to have a child every 
year, because procreation was the only justifica- 
tion for *marriage. Inevitably many women died 


“prematurely, and their husbands could not 


marry again (CD 4:20-21; see 6 below). Hence, 
the false impression of their contemporaries 
(*Philo in Eusebius Praep. Ev. 8.11.14; Josephus 
JW. 2.8.2 §120; Ant. 18.1.5 §21) that there were 
two branches of the Essenes, married and un- 
married (Stegemann 1993, 269-71). Qumran, 
therefore, was not a celibate community, and 
the legislation of CD remained relevant. 

According to L. H. Schiffman (1983b, 14-17), 
the laws were produced by inspired exegesis of 
Scripture. Regular study sessions (1QS 6:6-8) 
were the medium through which God made 
known the hidden things, Since these sessions 
continued throughout the whole life of the sect 
one must assume that the laws were accumu- 
lated gradually over many wears as problems 
were perceived and dealt with. 

An unusual feature of the laws is the high 
proportion of ordinances dealing with relations 
with Gentiles (Schiffman 1983a). They concern 
trade, *slave labor, lodging, food, sabbath rest 
anc the need to maintain good public relations 
with the majority (CD 11:14-15; 12:6-11). Such 
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laws reflect a time when the community lived in 
“a foreign, non-Judean environment” (Iwry, 85), 
This excludes both the hypothesis that the laws 
were the legislation of the pre-Qumran Haside- 
ans (1 Macc 2:42; Stegemann 1990, 428) and the 
common view that the laws were written for Es- 
senes living outside Qumran in the towns and 
villages of Palestine (Knibb 1987, 15), No matter 
how Hellenized Judea was it could not be con- 
sidered a Gentile environment al any stage. 


5. History. 

According to CD, the Interpreter of the Law (CD 
6:7) brought the sect into being during the exile 
in Babylon, which it called “Damascus” (CD 
6:19; 8:21; 19:34; 20:12; Davies 1990 against 
Knibb 1994, 159). This is an appropriate Gentile 
context for the laws, Some members of the sect 
returned to Palestine (CD 1:5-8), 390 years later, 
in 172 B.C, (Puech, 506 n, 29). They strove to win 
converts to their interpretation of the law (CD 
2:14—6:11) but got no support from the reli- 
gious establishment in Judea (CD 8;3-18), In 
consequence, morale in the group began to de- 
teriorate (CD 6;1]—8;3). 

About twenty years later the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness joined them (CD 1:10-11). A senior 
Zadokite, who had been acting high priest until 
displaced by Jonathan in 152 4.C., he was the con- 
duit by which Judean ideas and works entered 
the sect's bloodstream (Murphy-O’Connor 1985, 
239-40), His assumption of the title and role of 
the expected “Teacher of Rightcousness at the 
end of days” (CD 6:11; Davies 1983, 123) led to a 
split in the group (CD 19:33-34), for which the fol- 
lowers of the Teacher blamed the Man of Mock- 
ery (CD 1:15; 4:19) also called the Man of Lies 
(CD 8:13), even though it was the Teacher's group 
that moved out to Qumran, The new legislation 
for the smal! foundation at Qumran in CD 20;1-8 
shows it to be secure in its faith and confident in 
its organization, The death of the Teacher (CD 
20:1, 14-15) must have been traumatic. Subse- 
quently there was an influx of Jewish converts 
(CD 20;22), probably refugee *Pharisees seeking 
safety around 100 B.C. (Milik 88). The admonition 
was written in order to rekindle the idealism of 
the enlarged community, 


6. The Damascus Docuxgent and the New 
Testament. : 

When taken literally CD 4:19—5:2 permits only 
one wife in a man’s lifetime (Davies 1987, 73-85). 


It is commonly interpreted as a prohibition of 
polygamy and remarriage after divorce 
(amounting to a prohibition of divorce, which is 
the right of remarriage: “you are free to marry 
any man,” m. Git 9:3) by invoking 11QTemple 
§7:17-19, which forbids polygamy and divorce, 
for the king but authorizes him to take a second 
wife after the death of the first. The legitimacy 
of such an extension to all of a royal prerogative 
is debatable; what is forbidden to the king is for- 
bidden to all, but not vice versa. [f the limiting 
interpretation is accepted, CD 4:19-20 forbids di- 
vorce and affords a historical background for 
the question on divorce addressed to Jesus in 
Mark 10:2-12 and the parallels, to which he gives 
the Essene answer. 

CD 5:8-11 classifies as zenué (“unchastity") all 
marriages within the forbidden degrees of kin- 
ship, not just those explicitly excluded by Leviti- 
cus 18:6-18, Since porneia (“unchastity”) is the 
normal Greek translation of zenut, this text con- 
firms the interpretation of the exceptive clauses 
in Matthew 5:32 and 19:9 based on the technical 
use of “unchastity” in Acts 15:20, 29 to refer to 
the forms of sexual relations condemned by 
Leviticus 18:6-18 (Fitzmyer 1976), Matthew, in 
other words, excluded from the dominical pro- 
hibition of divorce those marriages that Jewish 
law considered invalid. To break up such mar- 
riages would not have been a divorce, 

CD 9:2-8 demands the same series of three 
steps as Matthew 18;15-17 in dealing with a 
member who has committed a fault. First the of- 
fender must be reproved privately (CD 7:2-3), 
Then the reproof must be uttered before wit- 
nesses. Finally the individual is brought before 
the assembly or its representatives. Despite the 
structural identity of the procedure, the differ- 
ences are profound (Carmody). In the laws the 
first reproof is motivated by the accuser's inten- 
tion to avoid complicity. The second is to ensure 
that there are the witnesses required by law. Fi- 
nally the judges must apply the prescribed pen- 
alty. In Matthew's community, on the contrary, 
there is no such legalism. The concern at each 
stage is for the reformation of sirers. Even if 
they remain intransigent before the assembly 
no punishment is assigned, only the recognition 
that the sinners have removed themselves from 
the community. 

See also DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRO: 
DUCTION; ESSENES; RULE OF THE COMMUNITY/ 
MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE (LQs); RULE OF THE 
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CONGREGATION/ MESSIANIC RULE (1QSA). 
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DANIEL, ESTHER AND JEREMIAH, 
ADDITIONS TO 
The Greek translation of the OT, the *Septua- 
gint, or LXX, includes in three biblical books 
some extra material that is not present in the 
*Hebrew Bible. LXX Daniel contains an addi- 
tional 172 verses and LXX Esther a further 107 
that have no counterpart in the traditional Ma- 
soretic Text, and LXX Jeremiah has appended 
to it two further compositions comprising 213 
verses unknown in Hebrew. 

1, Additions to Daniel 

2, Additions to Esther 

3, Additions to Jeremiah 

4. Possible New Testament Resonances 


1. Additions to Daniel. 
LXX Daniel includes extra material at two 
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places. The first comes after Daniel 3:23, where 
Daniel's three Judean compatriots have been 
thrown into a furnace of blazing fire by the 
Babylonians, The Greek text provides a prayer 
on the lips of one of the men (Azariah, also 
known as Abednego) and a hymn of praise to 
the Lord on the lips of all three men; accord- 
ingly, this addition is known as the Prayer of Az- 
ariah and the Song of the Three Young Men 
(LXX Dan 3:24-90), The second block of extra 
material comes after Daniel 12:13, where the 
Hebrew book ends but the Greek version con- 
tinues with further stories illustrating Daniel's 
wisdom and zeal: Susanna (LXX Dan 13), in 
which he establishes the innocence of a woman 
accused of *adultery; and Bel and the Dragon 
(LXX Dan 14), in which he establishes the false- 
ness of two gods worshiped by the Babylonians. 


2. Additions to Esther. 

LXX Esther includes extra matcrial at five 
places, although it is all grouped together at the 
end of the book in the Vulgate and thus also in 
some English versions. The first comes before 
Esther 1;] and introduces the hero Mordecai by 
means of a dream he has and a plot against the 
king that he foils (LXX Esther A:1-17 [Vulgate 
11;:2—12:6]). Afier Esther 2:15 the Greek version 
presents the text of the king’s first letter (B:1-7 
[13:1-7]); after Esther 4:17 it presents prayers by 
Mordecai and Esther (C;1-30 [13;8—14:19}) and 
describes Esther's approach to the king (D:1-16 
[15:1-16]); and after Esther 8:12 it presents the 
text of the king's second letter (E:1-24 [16:1-24)), 
Finally, after Esther 10;3, where the Hebrew 
book ends, the Greek version rounds matters off 
with Mordecai’s account of the fulfillment of his 
dream and a short postscript on the transmis- 
sion and translation of the book (F:1-11 [10;4— 
11:1)). 


3. Additions to Jeremiah. 

After the book of Jeremiah, the Greek Bible in- 
cludes two further Jeremianic works in addition 
to the book of Lamentations, which it also 
places in this category. The first is the book of 
*Baruch, sometimes called 1 Baruch to distin- 
guish it from other compositions associated with 
the name of Jeremiah’s secretary. It comprises 
an introduction on the purpose of the book (Bar 
1:1-14), a prayer of confession (Bar 1:15—8:8), a 
poem in praise of wisdom (Bar 3:9—4:4) and a 
psalm of encouragement and hope (Bar 4:5— 


5:9), The other addition is the brief Epistle of 
Jeremiah (73 verses, presented as Baruch 6 in 
the Vulgate and thus also in some English ver- 
sions). It calls upon the Jydean exiles in Baby- 
lon not to become involved in the worship of 
the Babylonian gods. 


4. Possible New Testament Resonances. 
Although it is reasonable to suppose that these 
additions were a seamless part of the Greek Bi- 
ble familiar to the early Christians, no clear cita- 
tion of or. allusion to them appears in the NT. 
The additions may, however, have made a mod- 
est contribution to some of the ideas expressed 
by NT writers. . 

Dragons are uncommon and inconsequen- 
tial in the canonical OT, but they appear with 
significance in the additions to Daniel (14:23-27) 
and Esther (A:5 [11:6]; F:4 [10:7]), where they 
play the part of a false god in Daniel's clash with 
idolatry and portend a mighty battle in Mor- 
decai’s vision of the struggle between the pcople 
of God and their enemies. The figure of a 
dragon who stands opposed to God is deployed 
also in a NT vision (Rev 12—13), but there is no 
place in John's imagery for Mordecai’s corre- 
sponding good dragon. The dream of Esther's 
guardian utilizes other images too that become 
familiar in eschatological discourse (cf. Esther 
A:7-8 [11:8-9] with Mk 13), though these are not 
unique within the OT writings. 

Baruch presents some possible affinities with 
certain NT texts. Wisdom appearing on earth 
and living with humankind (Bar 3:37) may be 
echoed in the Word becoming flesh and living 
among us (Jn 1:14). Perhaps too Baruch'’s rhe- 
torical point that no one has ascended into 
heaven (see Heavenly Ascent) to bring wisdom 
down (Bar 3:29) but that God has given her to 
his loved ones (Bar 3:36) is reflected in John's 
assertion that no one has ascended into heaven 
except the Son of Man (Jn 3:13), whom God has 
given to the world out of love (Jn 3:16). Paul's 
disparaging reference to making sacrifices to de- 
mons rather than God (1 Cor 10:20) is matched 
by the same language in Baruclf4:7—but both 
writers probably derived their image from Deu- 
teronomy 32;17 (see Demonology). 

A final example of a NT writer's thought ap- 
parently echoing an expression in one of the 
additions is the claim in James 2:23 that Abra- 
ham was called “the friend of God." Abraham is 
not so called in Genesis, but he is in the prayer 
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of Azariah (at Dan 3:35 [Azariah v. 12]), though 
the choice of Greek words is different in the 
LXX and NT occurrences (forms of agapad and 
philed respectively). However, the expression 
found in Azariah’s prayer also appears else- 
where in the OT (in Is 41:8 and 2 Chron 20:7), 
so Once again we are left with no clear instance 
of a NT writer making use of an addition to 
Daniel, Esther or Jeremiah, 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
SEFTUAGINT/GREEK OLD TESTAMENT, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. Texts, Critical Greek editions 
have been published in the Géttingen Septun- 
gint series (Septuaginta: Vetus Téstamentum 
Graecum [Gotlingen: Vandenhoeck & Rupre- 
cht}): Daniel (vol. 16.2, ed. J, Ziegler, 1954); 
Esther (vol. 8.5, ed, R. Hanhart, 1966); Jere- 
miah (vol. 15, ed. J. Ziegler, 1957, 2d ed., 1976). 
For English translations, consult editions of the 
Bible that include the apocryphal/deuteroca- 
nonical books or see Moore below, Studies. D. J, 
A. Clines, The Esther Scroll: The Story of the Story 
(JSOTSup 30; Sheffield: JSOT, 1984); W. H. 
Daubney, The Three Additions to Daniel: A Study 
(Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co., 1906); L. Day, 
Three Faces of a Queen: Characterization in the Books 
of Esther JSOTSup 186; Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 1995); C, A, Moore, Daniel, Esther 
and Jeremiah; The Additions (AB 44; Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1977); E. Tov, The Book of Baruch 
Also Called 1 Baruch (SBLTT 8; Missoula, MT: 
Scholars Press, 1975); idem, The Septuagint 
Translation of Jeremiah and Baruch (HSM 8; Mis- 
soula, MT: Scholars Press, 1976), J. Jarick 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL 


INTRODUCTION 
In late 1946 or early 1947 a Bedouin shepherd, 


Muhammed edh-Dhib, followed a stray into a 
cave along the shores of the Dead Sea and so 
chanced upon the first of a group of ancient 
manuscripts that have since revolutionized bibli- 
cal studies and the study of ancient *Judaism. 
Seven substantial scrolls emerged from that cave, 
copies of biblical and extrabiblical writings alike. 
They were only the beginning, Following the ini- 
tial discovery, Bedouin and scholars competed to 
explore the caves of the region in hopes of new 
manuscript finds. After a search of hundreds of 
caves, eleven eventually yielded literary texts, 
now known as the Dead Sea Scrolls (DSS), Ap- 
proximately 875 (generally fragmentary) man- 
uscripts came to light in the course of these cx- 
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plorations. The nearby site of *Qumran, hith- 
erto regarded as an ancient fortress, was also 
excavated during five campaigns between 1952- 
1956, for scholars suspected that the site was con- 
nected to the caves and the scrolls. 

Publication of the discoveries was compara- 
tively rapid at first. Six of the seven major scralls 
from the site of the first discovery, now known 
as Cave 1, were completely published within 
seven years. The sixth, the *Genesis Apoeryphon, 
appeared in a partial edition in 1956 (and much 
more. of the work has since been deciphered 
and published in preliminary form). The great 
bulk of the discoveries were carly consigned to 
an international editorial team of seven scholars 
from Europe and the United States, This team 
succeeded in sorting most of the fragments and 
published some of the DSS in a series of vol- 
umes, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert (DJD; “of 
Jordan" appears on some volumes). Five volumes 
of DJD appeared in the decade spanning the 
late 1950s to the late 1960s. In the decades that 
followed, however, even with occasional prelim- 
inary editions, the rate of publication slowed to 
a crawl, Volume 6 of the series appeared in 1977, 
nine years after volume 5; volume 7 had to wait 
another five years, and volume § seven more, 
only appearing in 1989, By 1991, estimates of the 
percentage of material that remained unpub- 
lished ranged between 40 and 60 percent. The 
reasons for failure jo publish so much vital ma- 
terial after forty years were various, some legiti- 
mate (the fragmentary condition of the scrolls; 
deaths of original team members; the demands 
of academic responsibilities), but others suggest- 
ing scandalous scholarly conduct. The late 
1980s, in particular, were marred by growing 
scholarly wrangling over the slow pace of publi- 
cation and rights of access to the unpublished 
materials. 

In December 1991, pressured by boouleg edi- 
tions of the scrolls that had begun to appear and 
the Huntington Library’s decision to open its 
virtdally complete collection of photographs of 
the unpublished texts to all qualified scholars, 
the Israe] Antiquities Authorify (LAA) decided to 
lift restrictions. Henceforth it would allow peo- 
ple to study the unpublished manuscripts and, 
within certain limits, publish the results of their 
research, At about the same time, the [AA and 
the new editor-in-chief of the publication 
project, E. Tov, moved to expand the number of 
scholars working on the texts for official publi- 
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cation in the DJD senes, Over sixty scholars 
were now assigned texts. The augmented team 
soon began to publish the scrolls ata pace much 
faster than ever before in the history of the 
project. Some twenty additional volumes of DJD 
appeared between 1994 and early 2000. As a re- 
sult of these changes, what had been a stagnant 
field of research from 1968-1990 became a swirl 
of scholarly activity. 

1. Description of Contents 

2. Interpretation of the Finds 

3. The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testa- 

ment 


1, Description of Contents. 

1.1, Biblical Materials. The biblical scrolls re- 
covered from the caves number about 225. They 
include copies of every book of the Hebrew Bi- 
ble, with the exception of the book of Esther. 
The most frequently attested books are Genesis, 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, Isaiah and Psalms—this 
last book numbering some thirty-five copies. 

The biblical scrolls from Qumran have had a 
tremendous impact on the study of the Hebrew 
Bible, both with regard to textual criticism and 
with regard to what was once known as higher 
criticism, Their importance for textual criticism 
is obvious when one considers that prior to their 
discovery the oldest complete manuscripts of the 
Hebrew Bible dated from the tenth century A.D, 
The DSS lifted the curtain to a period over a mil- 
lennium earlier in the formation of the text (see 
Hebrew Bible). 

With regard to matters of higher criticism, 
perhaps a discussion of the manuscript known 
as 11QPs* can serve as a typical example of the 
rich applications the scrolls make possible (see 
Psalms and Hymns of Qumran). It contains 
forty-one of the biblical psalms as well as apoc- 
ryphal Psalms 151, 154 and 155. 11QPs* also em- 
braces three hitherto unknown psalms, a 
portion of Ecclesiasticus chapter 51, and a ten- 
line prose supplement enumerating the total of 
David's writings (given as 3,600), The date of 
composition for the three unknown psalms is 
disputed by scholars, but is probably the late 
Persian or early Hellenistic period, The scroll’'s 
text of Ecclesiasticus 51 differs markedly from 
the form previously familiar from the *Septua- 
gint and other early versions. Its presence in a 
collection attributed’entirely to David is instruc- 
tive, serving as a premier example of the ten- 
dency in Second Temple Judaism to ascribe 


poetic writings of unknown authorship to David. 
Concomitantly, its inclusion in 11QPs* appears 
to confirm the long-held suspicion that Jesus 
ben Sirach did not write the fifty-first chapter of 
Ecclesiasticus (see Sirach). * 

But this manuscript of the book of Psalms 
raises much broader issues. The order of the 
psalms in 11QPs" diflers significantly from the 
order in the traditional or Masoretic Text. At 
least once (Ps 145), the Qumran scroll evidences 
a different form of a canonical psalm, Certain 
groupings of psalms, such as the Songs of Ascent 
and the Passover Hallel—viewed as units by the 
Masoretic Text—appear scattered throughout 
the Qumran text. And 11QPs* is not an isolated 
example. Half a dozen other non-Masoretic 
psalters are included among the DSS. These 
facts suggest that the Psalter as we know it was 
only one variant in use among the Jews at the 
time of Jesus. Taken together with other similar 
evidence, 11QPs* tends to suggest that the third 
division of the canon, the Writings, was still in 
flux at the time. Indeed, the Qumran biblical 
scrolls have reopened study of the formative 
process of the entire canon. Variant literary edi- 
tions of Exodus, Numbers, Jeremiah, Psalms and 
numerous other books seem to show that the 
writings we consider canonical grew and as- 
sumed new forms for a considerable period af- 
ter the traditional time of their composition. 
Other writings that did not become part of the 
canon for later Judaism or Christianity quite 
likely were such for some groups of Second 
Temple Jews, 

1.2. Nonbiblical Materials, The vast majority 
of manuscripts from the caves near Qumran are 
nonbiblical texts. Many of these writings were 
entirely unknown prior to the discoveries. Oth- 
ers were familiar to scholars only by name or 
through short quotations in ancient literature, 
Since the diversity of the scrolls does not lend it- 
self to a single classificatory scheme, what fol- 
lows is organized according to these broad 
categories; major (1.¢., lengthy) texts, interpretive 
texts, apocryphal and pseudepigraphic texts, li- 
turgical texts, legal texts, and “magical” and cal- 
endrical texts, 

1.2.1, Major Texts. 

Damascus Document (CD). This work, once 
known as the Zadokite Fragments, first came to 
light long before the discovery of the Qumran 
texts, At the end of the mineteenth century, 
5. Schechter discovered two fragmentary cxem- 
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plars deposited in the genizah of a Karaite syn- 
agogue in Fustat, the old city of Cairo. To these 
medieval manuscripts the DSS have added ex- 
tensive fragments of cight copies of the *Da- 
mascus Document from Qumran Cave 4 (4Q266- 
273) and tiny fragments of two other copies of 
the work from caves 5 and 6. 

Taken as a whole, the twelve copies represent 
two versions, or recensions, conventionally des- 
ignated A and B, Recension A is by far the better 
attested. When dealing with either recension, 
scholars usually subdivide the work into two ap- 
proximate halves according to content: the Ad- 
monition and the Laws, The term “Admonition” 
is something of a misnomer, for one can isolate 
at least four separate addresses or “sermons” 
within this section. The Admonition encom- 
passes stylized historical summaries that prefer 
ciphers to actual names when designating the 
actors in the drama, So one finds mention of a 
“Teacher of Righteousness,” a “Spouter of Lies” 
and an “Interpreter of the Law.” An enemy 
group, the “Seekers After Smooth Things,” is 
also prominent. The thrust of the Admoniton is 
to compare two periods of God's wrath: the first 
at the time of Nebuchadnezzar (586 B.C; see Jew- 
ish History: Persian Period), and the second at 
the time of the Roman invasion of Palestine (63 
B.C,; see Jewish History: Roman Period), The 
point of the comparison is to proclaim a typolog- 
ical parallel: just as apostasy in the first instance 
led to destruction and *exile for Israel, so, too, 
in the Roman period disaster of an even greater 
magnitude lies ahead—unless the people repent 
and embrace the text's legal perspectives. 

These perspectives, the laws, constitute 
halakic regulations for a communal life lived out 
in “camps,” but their contents differ somewhat 
from manuscript to manuscript. No single, “ca- 
nonical” form of the Damascus Document ever de- 
veloped, Rather, different leaders of the 
movement evidently modified a central core to 
fit their own needs, Most telling in this regard is 
the substantial overlap between the legal por- 
lions of the Damascus Document and the Rule of 
the Community (see Rule of the Community 
[1QS)}). In some instances manuscripts of these 
two works contain identical laws, suggesting that 
one and the same sectarian group used both. 
This inference gains additional support from 
the fact that oth®r Qumran writings also overlap 
similarly (e.g., Halakha A [40251], Serekh-Dam- 
ascus (49265) and 4QMMT [4894-399] all over- 
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lap one another). The oft-repeated hypothesis 
that a stricter branch of the sect lived at *Qum- 
ran and followed the Rule of the Community, 
while a less disciplined, broader movement liy- 
ing throughout Palestine was regulated by the 
Damascus Document, no longer seems viable. 

The Rule of the Community (1QS). Among the 
initial discoveries from Cave 1 was a virtually 
complete copy of the writing variously termed 
the *Rule of the Community, Discipline Scroll, or 
Manual of Discipline. The Rule of the Community 
(its actual, ancient Hebrew designation, found 
inscribed on a scroll tab) describes sundry regu- 
lations for the communal life of a group calling 
itself the Yahad. They are to share all meals, pool 
their property and follow a very strict regimen of 
ritual *purity. Scholars early recognized that this 
is a work whose form, as with the Damascus Docu- 
ment, is the result of a process of editing and re- 
daction, Recent publication of the fragments of 
cleven copies of the Rule of the Community from 
Cave 4 (4Q255-264a) have confirmed this under- 
standing and afford insight into the redactional 
process by which the work grew. In turn, recog- 
nition of the literary growth-pattern carries his- 
torical implications, It now appears that the 
movement behind the text was organized at first 
in semidemocratic fashion. “The Many” (hdrab- 
bim), or general membership, had much of the 

“power to make decisions about policy and fi- 
nances. At a certain juncture a group called the 
Sons of Zadok (presumably related, whether ac- 
tually or mythically, to the Zadokite priesthood) 
usurped this power. The Many was thereafter 
governed by a priestly oligarchy. Why and when 
this change took place is unknown. The Cave 4 
copies also show that, as with the Damascus Docu- 
ment, no canonical version of the Rule of the 
Community ever displaced all rivals, Instead, ear 
lier versions continued to be recopied even after 
more developed ones had come on the scene. 
Presumably the unavailability of developed 
forms at the time a copy was needed explains 
the scribal decision to recopy older ones. Such 
scarcity was common in book cultures of Greco- 
Roman times (see Literacy and Book Culture). 

In addition to the principal text, the Cave 1 
manuscript included two so-called appendices. 
The first, known as the Rule of the Congregation 
or Serekh ha-edah (1QSa/1Q28a), is two columns 
long and deals with the “last days” (see Rule of 
the Congregation/Messianic Rule [1QSa]), The 
work's actual connection with the principal text 
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is unclear, for although it originally belonged to 
the same scroll, it was written by another scribe 
and differs both in concept and terminology, 
The Rule of the Congregation \egislates for the ed- 
ucation of children raised in the community, the 
stages of progression within the movement ac- 
cording to age and ability, and procedures for 
the communal meal presided over by *priests 
and a so-called “messiah of Israel.” Recently five 
additional copies of the Rute of the Congregation 
have been identified, written in a cryptic script 
on papyrus (40Q249a-249e). The second appen- 
dix, the Rule of Benediction (1QSb/1Q28b; see _ 
Book of Blessings [1QSb]), is very poorly pre- 
served, Several blessings pronounced by the 
maskil (“wise leader”) over the community, the 
priests and the prince make up its content. As 
with the Rule of the Congregation, this second ap- 
pendix has a very pronounced eschatological 
setting (see Messianism). 

The War Scroll (1QM). This scroll consists of 
nineteen badly deteriorated columns. It was 
originally somewhat longer, but how much is 
now impossible to determine. The work is osten- 
sibly a manual to guide the self-styled “Sons of 
Light” in a final eschatological war, in which 
they are to face, and eventually vanquish, the 
“Sons of Darkness.” Nevertheless, the text is es- 
sentially a theological, not a military, composi- 
tion. 

Among the topics the *War Scroll treats are: 
preliminary preparations for the war; rules for 
the sounding and inscription of trumpets used 
to guide the course of the battle; the dimensions 
and inscriptions of shields and standards used; 
the battle array, including who may and may not 
participate in the conflict; the role of the priests 
and Levites; and the ebb and flow of the final 
battle against the Kitfim (probably the Romans). 

Most scholars agree that the weapons and 
tactics that the scroll describes suggest Roman 
rather than Greek military strategy, If so, these 
descriptions enable the dating of the text in the 
form we have it to be narrowed to the later de- 
cades of the first century B.C, But literary analy- 
sis further suggests that the text as we now have 
it is considerably expanded and reworked from 
an earlier version or versions, perhaps utilizing 
as its kernel a work based on Daniel 11:40— 
12:3. This literary hypothesis finds some support 
in fragments of six.exemplars of the War Scroll 
discovered in Cave 4. Some of these fragments 
reveal a much shorter version of the work and 


otherwise differ markedly from the Cave 1 man- 
uscript. 

A work intimately related to the War Scroll, 
even perhaps part of one recension of it, is Sefer 
ha-Milkamah. Two copiés have survived, 4Q285 
and 11Q14 (see War Scroll [11QM} and Related 
Texts). One fragment of this writing has been in- 
terpreted to say that a messianic figure known 
from several of the DSS, the “Prince of the Con- 
gregation,” will be put to death by his enemies, 
He would then be a sort of dying messiah. A 
more probable interpretation of the ambiguous 
Hebrew phrase in question is that the Prince of 
the Congregation himself puts an enemy king to 
death. . 

The Hymns (1QH*). The composition known 
as the Hymns, or 1QHodayot (see Thanksgiving 
Hymns [1QH]), comprises in the editio princeps 
eighteen partial columns and sixty-six num- 
bered fragments. Subsequent to that original 
edition scholars identified two additional frag- 
ments. Because none of the columns is com- 
plete, students of the text have proposed dif- 
fering divisions and, consequently, competing 
reckonings as to the number of hymns 1QH* 
contains, Six manuscripts from Cave 4 further 
complicate the situation. While these copies fill 
in lacunae in the manuscript from Cave 1, they 
also prove that the order of hymns was some- 
what variable. Indeed, the Cave 4 copies tend to 
support literary analysis arguing that more than 
one version of the work existed, At the core, and 
originally circulating as a self-contained book, 
were some eight columns of hymns authored by 
the Teacher of Righteousness. These were the 
so-called Teacher Hymns, Subsequent leaders of 
the movement added hymns fore and aft, some- 
times deriving these added hymns from sources 
that have also come down to us separately. The 
added hymns are conventionally known as Com- 
munity Hymns. 

Most of the hymns begin either “I thank 
Thee, Lord,” or “Blessed Art Thou, O Lord.” 
Many scholars have tried to fit them into a 
model known to biblical form critics as “psalms 
of individual thanksgiving.” Deviations from the 
biblical patterns, however, are sufficient to make 
the genre of these compositions a moot point. 
Many of the hymns have nothing to do with 
thanksgiving, or even lament, but are more like 
a discourse. Also debated is the question of what 
function(s) the writings served within the move- 
ment(s) that produced or employed them, An- 
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other important aspect of the hymns is their 
midway position between the psalmic literature 
of the Hebrew Bible and that of later Judaism, 
including the NT. 

One of the hymns added to the core of the 
Teacher Hymns (at 1QH® 25:35—26:10) survived 
only in fragmentary form but has recently been 
the subject of considerable research. The Cave 4 
materials make it possible to reconstruct about 
half of the hymn, The writer portrays a remark- 
able figure who asks, “Who is like me among the 
angels?” (Heb ‘lim, lit. “gods”), echoing in dar- 
ing fashion the biblical question addressed to 
God, “Who is like you among the angels?" He 
also asks, “Who is like me for lack of evil? Does 
any compare to me?” and (allucling to the Ser- 
vant Songs of Isaiah) “Who has been contemp- 
tuously despised like me?” Though much 
research remains to be done on this “Hymn of 
the Exalted One,” it bears obvious comparison 
to NT statements about Jesus and to the NT use 
of divine language from the OT to describe him. 
Morcover, the figure is, like the Jesus of He- 
brews, seated on a throne at the right hand of 
God. 

The Temple Scroll, Known in three copies from 
Cave 1] and one or two from Cave 4, the princi- 
pal copy of the Temple Scroll (11QTemple; also 
11QTorah; see Temple Scroll (11QTemple]) is 
the longest of the surviving DSS. Unwound, this 
copy of the scroll is twenty-cight feet from begin- 
ning to end, The Temple Scroll is a melange of 
biblical and extrabiblical ordinances and de- 
scriptions concerned with a *temple, its services 
and its *festivals. The first well-preserved col- 
umns describe the temple building with its key 
installations, From there the text proceeds to de- 
tail various festivals, *sacrifices and procedures, 
the temple courtyards and laws of impurity (see 
Purity), finishing with extracts from the Deutero- 
nomic Code (Deut 12—26). Among the most 
striking literary features of the scroll is the 
change of all biblical quotations attributed to 
Moses from third to first person. This well-cal- 
culated change has the effect of making Moses 
seem at once the author and addressee of the 
text, thus imbuing its contents with Mosaic au- 
thority. 

The New Jerusalem Text. Although not well 
enough prescrved to be considered “major,” a 
text that is relatecPio the Temple Scroll may conve- 
niently be brought into the discussion here (see 
New Jerusalem Texts). This is the Aramaic writ- 
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ing designated the New Jerusalem, which is at- 
tested by copies from caves |, 2, 4,5 and 11. The 
author presents the work as a vision in which he 
(“Ezekiel"?) is led about a future Jerusalem by 
an angel and shown ‘various buildings, streets 
and gates; in each case measurements both in 
cubits and reeds are provided. The description 
is very schematic, and many measurements are 
unrealistically large. Evidently inspired by Ezek- 
iel 48:16-17, the city described is approximately 
15 by 13 miles in size. Numerous measurements 
for features of the city and its temple are identi- 
cal to those of the Temple Scroll, suggesting that 
the New Jerusalem was a source for that work. 

The Copper Scroll (3Q15), Perhaps no DSS has 
occasioned greater difficulties in its reading and 
interpretation than the Copper Scroll (see Copper 
Scroll [3Q15]). This is the only work inscribed 
on copper, and unlike all but a few it was com- 
posed in early Mishnaic *Hebrew rather than in 
archaizing Late Biblical Hebrew, The twelve col- 
umns consist of a series of sixty-four or sixty-five 
topographic descriptions, or toponymns, often 
followed by the instruction to dig a given depth, 
Then follows a specified weight of bullion or 
amount of money, precious vessels or the like. 
The Copper Scroll, in other words, is a list of trea- 
sure trove and a guide to the hiding places. At 
first glance the amounts of treasure seem in- 
credible; estimates in terms of modern value ex 
ceed one hundred million dollars. 

Interpretations of this document include the 
original editor Milik's theses that it represents 
either a “folkloristic treasure trove” or the work 
of a madman, in either case having no connec- 
tion to the Qumran movement For Milik the 
Copper Scroll was only coincidentally found 
along with the group's materials in Cave 3, being 
removed somewhat from the other deposits of 
that cave, His approach requires two indepen- 
dent deposits. The first deposit in Cave 3 oc- 
curred about A.D. 70, when all the other DSS 
were hidden in the caves, The Copper Scroll, on 
the ether hand, belonged to a putative second 
deposit made around A.D, 100. Although popular 
in the 1950s and 1960s, Mililés views can claim 
no significant support today. Most scholars now 
believe that the scroll was placed in the cave at 
the same time as all the others, They further 
deny that the scroll is a work of imagination; its 
genre is documentary, that of “list,” a common 
genre in Greco-Roman times, The contents de- 
scribed in the scroll are therefore of an actual 
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treasure, probably associated with the Jerusalem 
temple. Only the connection with a major insti- 
tution of Jewish society can explain the vast sum 
of treasure. Some argue that the (Weasure was 
taken from Herod's temple, others that it was in- 
tended for Herod's temple. Accordingly, the Cop- 
per Scroll occupies a central position in 
arguments about who wrote the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

1.2.2. Interpretive Texts, 

Pesharim. Among the most fascinating of the 
Hebrew texts discovered in the caves are those 
known as the *pesharim (p*sdrim, pl. of peser, 
meaning “solution” or “interpretation”), These 
are usually grouped into two categories—the- 
matic and continuous, Thematic pesharim con- 
sist of selected portions of the Bible with inter- 
pretive comments and are organized around a 
central theme or idea. In contrast, continuous 
pesharim comment seriatim on a portion of the 
Bible, usually the prophets, but sometimes so- 
called prophetic psalms. At least fifteen, perhaps 
eighteen, texts belonging to this latter category 
have been identified, 

The pesharim purport to be mysterious expli- 
cations of divine truth from Scripture, a truth re- 
vealed only to the author and his group, None of 
these commentaries is concerned with the literal 
sense of the text; instead, they use metaphor, pa- 
ronomasia and development of key words or 
phrases to unmask the hidden significance of a 
given biblical portion, The most complete of the 
pesharim is the commentary on Habakkuk (see 
Habakkuk Commentary [1 QpHab)}). This pesher 
preserves thirteen almost complete columns, 
providing the text of Habakkuk along with com- 
mentary. The form of the book of Habakkuk to 
which it witnesses is often different from that of 
the Masoretic ‘Text. 

Also relatively complete is the pesher desig- 
nated 40171, which preserves the text of Psalms 
37;:7-40; 45:1-2 and possibly 60:8-9, Psalm 37 is a 
psalm of personal tribulation, offering the righ- 
teous hope in spite of the evident prosperity of 
the wicked, It thus fits perfectly the literary re- 
quirements for the author of the pesher, who in- 
terprets the tribulation in terms of his com- 
munity’s own troubles, their enemies and ap- 
proaching eschatological justification. 

From a historical vantagepoint, the pesher 
on Nahum (40169) isthe most important of the 
pesharim, Eschewing ciphers at certain junc- 
tures, this author mentions a “Demetrius, King 


of Greece,” and refers to a Jewish ruler who cru- 
cified great numbers of his opponents, Appar- 
entreferences to these same persons and events 
appear in the writings of *Josephus, leading 
most scholars to identify-Demetrius as Dem- 
ctrius IT] Eucaerus (95-87 B.c.) and the Jewish 
ruler as Alexander Janneus (103-76 B.C,), The 
crucifixion mentioned equates, most think, with 
Janneus’s known execution of eight hundred of 
his opponents in the wake of a failed coup déat. 
That event occurred in 88 B.c. 

Of the thematic pesharim, none has aroused 
more profound interest than 11QMelchizedek 
(see Melchizedek, Traditions of), Fourteen frag- 
ments preserve the remains of three columns of 
this manuscript. The author comments on iso- 
lated OT texts (in particular Lev 25:9, 10, 13; 
Deut 15:2; and Ts 61:1), but Daniel 9:24-27 struc- 
tures his commentary. The events connected 
with these biblical texts are portrayed as taking 
place in “the end of days,” which is further iden- 
tified as the “tenth Jubilee” and the “Day of 
Atonement.” Melchizedek will free those who 
belong to his “inheritance” and (if suggested 
restorations are followed) “atone for their iniq- 
uities." He will further exact God's vengeance 
upon *Belial and those of his “lot.” The text pre- 
sents a conception of Melchizedek that is both 
approximately contemporary with and compara- 
ble to that of Hebrews 7: connecting him with 
divine judgment, a Day of Atonement and a pri- 
mary role among God's *angels. A second figure 
in the pesher, the “Herald,” may be identified 
with the Teacher of Righteousness, but this 
point remains controversial, 

Three additional thematic pesharim are im- 
portant. The first of these is known as 
4QOrdinances, which exists in three copies 
(4Q159, 515-514), This halakic pesher interprets 
Exodus 30:1 1-16 (the scriptural basis for the tem- 
ple tax traditionally required of all male Jews an- 
nually) as referring not to annual taxes, but 
instead to a one-time payment. Leviticus 25:39- 
46, which prohibits the purchase of fellow Isra- 
elites as slaves, is here understood to ban also 
the sale of a Jew to Gentiles. _ 

The second thematic pesher is 4QFlori- 
legium (see Florilegium [4Q174]), Here four 
large fragments have been joined to form two 
columns, leaving twenty-three extra, unjoined 
sections. The author combines quotations from 
2 Samuel 7:10-14; Exodus 15:17-18; Amos 9:11; 
Psalm 1:1; Isaiah 8:11; Ezekiel 37:25 (uncertain) 
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and Psalm 2:1 with interpretive comments. All of 
these verses are related to the “end of days,” 
when God will order that a new “temple of 
Adam” be built, Therein men will perform sacri- 
fices and the “deeds of the Torah,” free from 
outside harassment or impurity. Prominent in 
the text are references to the “Shoot of David” 
and the “Interpreter of the Law,” eschatological 
figures familiar from other Qumran texts. 

The third thematic pesher, 4QTestimonia, 
has (perhaps falsely) furnished many scholars 
with the basic substance of Qumran messianic 
expectation (see Testimonia [4Q175)), The text is 
a catena of quotations from Deuteronomy 5:28- 
29; 18:18-19; Numbers 24:15-17; Deuteronomy 
33:8-11; Joshua 6:26 and an extrabiblical work 
also found among the scrolls, 4QPsalms of 
Joshua (see Apocryphon of Joshua [4Q378-379)). 
The body of the text arranges these quotations 
into four groups, cach group set off by a scribal 
device and so, inferentially, concerning separate 
topics. One reason this text is important is be- 
cause it furnishes explicit evidence for the exist- 
ence, long posited, of testimoma, or florilema 
(collections of proof-texts), in pre-Christian Ju- 
daism. 

Tergumim. Three Aramaic targumim ((ar- 
gimim, plural of targiim, meaning “translation” 
or “interpretation” of the Hebrew Bible; see Ara- 
maic Targums: Qumran) number among the 
DSS, Much the longest and most complete of 
these is the Job targum from Cave 11] (see Tar- 
gum of Job (11Q10 & 4QtgLev, 4QtgJob]). This 
text represents the only incontestably pre-Chris- 
tian targum of any appreciable length. Surviving 
portions include Job 17—42, with the last six 
chapters the least damaged. On the whole, de- 
spite slight additions, subtractions and disloca- 
tions, the Hebrew text behind the Aramaic 
translation seems to have been essentially the 
Masoretic Text, Even the supposedly disordered 
third cycle of debates (22:1—31:40) and the 
Hymn to Wisdom (28;1—28;28, often regarded 
as an interpolation) are here and in the same 
problematic order as in the Masoretic ‘Text. 

The other two targumim are extremely frag- 
mentary. The first (4Q156) contains an Aramaic 
rendering of Leviticus 16;12-15, 18-21, but 
whether these fragments were part of a targum 
at all is uncertain, Equally conceivable is that 
they come from -a liturgical work that quoted 
these verses, If, nevertheless, they do represent 
portions of a targum, then we have for the first 
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time a pre-Christian targum to a book of the 
Pentateuch, The translation of the Hebrew is Lit- 
eral (unexpanded), Finally, 4Q157 preserves 
portions of Job 3:5-9 and 4:16—5:4, reflecting a 
text virtually identical to the Masoretic Text. 

1.2.3. Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic Texts. In- 
cluded among the DSS are manuscripts of non- 
biblical books that were known in some form 
even before the discoveries at the caves. Apocry- 
phal writings attested include *Tobit (in both 
Hebrew and Aramaic) and Ecclesiasticus (also 
known as *Sirach). Pseudepigraphic works in- 
clude the Testament of Levi (in Aramaic), a por- 
tion of the Testament of Naphtali (in Hebrew; see 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs), *Enoch 
and *Jubilees, Jubilees was especially popular, to 
judge by the fourteen or fifteen manuscripts 
thus far identified from caves 2, 5, 4 and 11, Not 
surprisingly, previously unknown texts that can 
now be classified as pseudepigraphic were also 
unearthed. Among these are testaments of Ja- 
cob, Judah, Joseph and Kohath, the Psalms of 
Joshua mentioned above and a Daniel cycle. 

I Enoch, In 1976, Milik published his long- 
awaited book on the fragments of Enoch discov- 
ered in Cave 4, Milik's book contains most (but 
not all) of the Qumran Enoch manuscripts, all in 
Aramaic, and attests parts of every subdivision of 
1 Enoch except for one, Thus it includes seven 

-fragmentary manuscripts (4QEn**) that to- 
gether preserve some of the Book of Watchers, 
the Book of Dreams and the Epistle of Enoch. 
Also included in the book are four other manu- 
scripts (4QEnastr*“) that point to a much longer 
recension of what is known in J Enoch as the As- 
tronomical Book. Additionally, portions of a lit- 
erature clearly related to J Enoch, but previously 
unknown, are included under the title, Book of 
Giants (4QEnGiants**), Significant by its ab- 
sence from the Qumran fragments is the so- 
called Book of Parables, which uses the term 
“son of man,” an important self-designation of 
Jesus, Scholars are divided on the reason for 
this absence. Milik himself thought that the 
Book of Parables must be a Christian writing, 
but most scholars today reject that view. The 
Book of Parables was probably, at least in an 
early form, pre-Christian, but was not included 
among the Qumran deposits either fortuitously 
or because some of its ideas were unacceptable. 

Genesis Apocryphon, One of the pseudepi- 
graphic texts that surfaced among the DSS was 
the otherwise unknown *Genesis Apocryphon 
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(1QapGen). Dated around the turn of the eras, 
this Aramaic writing presents the patriarchs of 
Genesis telling their own stories. In so doing it 
adheres closely to the biblical stories, but with 
frequent expansions derived from unknown mi- 
drashic sources (including, it seems, a Testament 
of Noah). Columns | through 5 mostly concern 
the birth of Noah; 6 through 17 deal with the 
flood and the postdiluvian division of the earth 
among Noah's sons; 18 through 22 (where the 
text breaks off) concern Abram according to 
Genesis 11—15. 

Most scholars, while recognizing features 
more akin to the known *targumim, regard the 
Genesis Apoeryphon as a *midrashic composition. 
It is thus related to intertestamental works such 
as Jubilees, which are often called *"rewritten Bi- 
ble." Perhaps the primary importance of the text 
lies in its language, Because it is one of the long- 
est Aramaic texts from Qumran, the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon is of special significance in the effort to 
recover the varictics of Palestinian *Aramaic 
used by the Jews at the time of Jesus. In general 
its language is of a form transitional between 
the book of Daniel and the targumim, antedat- 
ing as well the materials from the Wadi Mu- 
rabba ‘at, Wadi Sciyal and Wadi Habra. 

Prayer of Naboridus, Fragments of an Aramaic 
pseudepigraphon known as the Prayer of Nabon- 
idus were found in Cave 4 (see Prayer of Nabon- 
idus and Pseudo-Danicl [4Q242-245]). The 
fragments make up two incomplete columns, in- 
cluding the beginning of column 1, As the name 
suggests, the text is ostensibly a prayer delivered 
by the last king of Babylon, Nabonidus, telling 
the story of the king’s seven-year period of ill- 
ness—a time when he prayed to “the gods of sil- 
ver and gold” for a cure. At length, a Jewish 
“exorcist” delivered him, and in gratitude the 
king wrote this prayer. The parallels with the 
fourth chapter of Daniel and the story of Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s madness are patent, leading 
many scholars to conclude that in this text we 
have remnants of the popular traditions from 
which the Aramaic portions of Daniel derived, 

The Daniel Cycle, The prayer of Nabonidus is 
just one part of a “Daniel cycle” that apparently 
included at least five additional works. Three of 
these (4QpsDan“* [4Q248-245]) contain one or 
more apocalyptic overviews of Jewish history 
narrated by or involving Danicl. The fourth writ- 
ing (4Q552-553) recounts a dream in which four 
trees (or their “angels”) speak to the author, 


Each tree represents a kingdom (compare 
Daniel 2 and 7), the first of which is identified as 
Babylon and the second as Persia. This work 
has a bearing on the interpretation (or history 
of interpretation) of the fourth kingdom men- 
tioned in Daniel 2 and 7. Another text from this 
Daniel cycle is known as 4QpsDanA* (see Son of 
God Text [4Q246]). This fragmentary but strik- 
ing work preserves the phrases “son of God” 
and “son of the Most High,” as well as phraseol- 
ogy reminiscent of Luke 1:32 and 1:35. One ad- 
ditional writing, 4Q248, the Acts of a King, is 
related to the contents of Danie! but of disputed 
interpretation, Accarding to one view, it relates 
events from the time of Ptolemy I Soter, about 
300 B.C.; according to the other, it records epi- 
sodes of the reign of Antiochus [IV Epiphanes, 
about 170 B.C, 

Words of Moses. The * Words of Moses (1Q22) is 
a sort of apocryphon to Deuteronomy, God 
speaks to Moses, who in turn relays the com- 
mands to the people, evidently via Eleazar and 
Joshua. At one point the text requires the ap- 
pointment of officials (perhaps priests), “to clar- 
ify . . . all these words of the Torah.” Another 
example of interpretive explanation occurs in 
the third column (3:8-10), where the date of the 
Day of Atonement is explained by reason that 
“your fathers were wandering in the desert until 
the tenth day of the month.” 

Book of Mysteries. Another tantalizing pseude- 
pigraphon is the *Book of Mysteries, known in 
three or four copies (1027, 4Q299-300; 40301 is 
disputed), The work derives its name from the 
recurrent and prominent term raz, “mystery, se- 
cret." Some of the work is cast as poetic oracles, 
while the eloquent prose that follows each po- 
etic section provides “signs” by which the truth 
of the oracles is to be proved, The most exten- 
sive run of continuous text, in 1027 column 1, 
delivers an indictment against those who nei- 
ther meditate upon the “former things” nor rec- 
ognize the significance of the “mystery of 
existence” (raz ; see Secret of Existence 
[4Q412-413, 415-421]), Of particular interest is 
the appearance in 1Q27 of the phrase razé pega’. 
This phrase is probably the Hebrew equivalent 
of the Greek mystérion (és anomias of 2 Thessalo- 
nians 2:7. 

Other Pseudejigraphic Writings. The Cave 4 
materials include a wealth of material that is dif- 
ficult to classify using the scholarly categories fa- 
miliar from the past. For many of these works 
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the term now being used is parabiblical, They re- 
late to the biblical corpus and to the authors of 
the Hebrew Bible in varied, even uncertain 
ways, yet the relation is incontestable. Such 
works include Reworked Pentateuch (4Q158, 364- 
367; see Rewritten Bible), which comprises a run- 
ning commentary on the Pentateuch with exe- 
getical additions and omissions. Some of the 
additions are of significant size, Other parabibli- 
cal writings new to scholarship include: 4Q369, 
the *Prayer of Enosh; 4Q382, Parakings (or Para- 
phrase of Kings); and 4Q422, a paraphrase of 
Genesis and Exodus, Commentaries on Genesis (or 
Genesis Pesher), including both straightforward 
and sectarian exegesis of the biblical text, are 
found in 40252-254a. Also parabiblical is 
40473, The Two Ways, a work related to Deuter- 
onomy but also bearing comparison with early 
Christian writings using this motif, such as Di- 
dache \—6. Numerous additional, very fragmen- 
tary parabiblical works, most having no evident 
sectarian characteristics, have also come to light, 
Among these are 4Q559, Biblical Chronology, an 
Aramaic chronograph whose surviving portions 
treat the length of the Egyptian sojourn, the time 
of Isracl's wandering in the wilderness and the 
period of the early judges. 

1.2.4. Liturgical Texts. Among the texts from 
Qumran many are either clearly liturgical or 
plausibly so construed (see Liturgy: Qumran), Of 
these writings perhaps the most interesting is 
the Angelic Liturgy, or *Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice. The composition is partially preserved in 
eight manuscripts from Cave 4 (4Q400-407), as 
well as in fragments from Cave 11 (11Q17) and 
Masada (Mas1k). The author portrays heaven as 
a complicated temple consisting of seven sanctu- 
aries attended by seven chief prince-priests, 
their deputies and seven angelic priesthoods. 
Also detailed are the praise offerings that the 
*angels offer up on the *sabbath. Altogether the 
work comprises thirteen separate compositions, 
one for cach of the first thirteen sabbaths of the 
year. The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice is impor- 
tant for the study of angelology, Second Temple 
liturgical song and carly Jewish *mysticism. A 
striking phrase in the first hymn avers that the 
angelic priests, by their heavenly cultus, “atone 
for those who turn from sin.” One may under- 
stand this statement to mean that the earthly 
temple cultus is geally not essential. Mere, then, 
is an important wiiness to a conception of Juda- 
ism that is not temple-centered (at least in a 
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physical sense). Such ideas, of course, were start- 
ing points both for Christianity and rabbinic Ju- 
daism, 

A second noteworthy liturgical opus is the 
Words of the Luminaries (4Q504-506). Fragmen- 
lary remaining headings show that the composi- 
tions contained in this manuscript were meant 
to be recited on given days of the week. With 
one exception, the mood of these compositions 
is penitential; hence, they may appropriately be 
classed tah*niinim (confessional prayers reflect- 
ing such biblical passages as Dan 9:4-19). The 
instructions evidence that these tah“nitnim were 
used liturgically; as in later Judaism. The single 
evident exception to the somber tone of the 
Words of the Luminaries is « composition for the 
sabbath. This prayer is full of praise rather than 
contrition, reflecting the traditional Jewish un- 
derstanding of the sabbath as a time of joy. 

Among many that might be singled out, two 
further liturgically oriented works can be men- 
tioned here. One is 4QApocryphal Lamenta- 
tions A (4Q179). The text is comprised of five 
fragments, the order of which is still uncertain. 
As the name implies, it is a lament or series of 
laments over the city of Jerusalem, whose imag- 
ery is achieved chiefly by allusion to Lamenta- 
tions, Isaiah and Jeremiah. Possibly the work 
was occasioned by a destruction of Jerusalem at 
the time of Antiochus [V Epiphanes (compare 
1 Mace 1:29-32), or by another destruction at Ro- 
man hands in 63 B.C, Alternatively, 4Q179 may 
be no more than a poetic reminiscence of the 
famous razing by the forces of Nebuchadnezzar 
in 586 B.C. 

The second text contains vocabulary strik- 
ingly similar to that of the Rule of the Community 
and the Rule of Benediction, and is known as Bera- 
chot (4Q286-290) (see Blessings [4Q280, 286- 
290)). The writing depicts a covenant ceremony 
incorporating numerous blessings and curses. 
The blessings are recited by all heavenly and 
earthly creatures faithful to the laws of creation 
and by the members of the movement who are 
faithful to the Law. The curses descend upon 
*Belial and the evil angels who are his lot. 

Another group of manuscripts from Qumran 
that are broadly related to liturgy and worship 
are the phylacteries or (pillin. A number have 
surfaced from caves 1, 4, 5, 8 and an unident- 
fied cave, “Cave X.” They are instructive regard- 
ing the content and order of the portions of 
Scripture they contain and also witness to note- 
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worthy textual variants. Four “pilin were discov- 
ered in their capsules, enabling scholars to 
investigate technical points that are treated cx- 
tensively in rabbinic literature—such matters as 
the shape of the capsule, the nature of the 
leather for scriptural portions, and the type of 
thread with which the capsules are tied. 

Moreover, the order of the scriptural por- 
tions in the Cpillin has been a matter of heated 
controversy in the history of Judaism, The most 
famous controversy on this subject occurred in 
the early medieval period between Rashi and 
Rabbenu Tam, As a whole, the Qumran fpillin 
are not strictly in the order for which either man 
argued, The fact that some from Cave 8 are ar- 
ranged according to Rashi's system, while others 
from the approximately contemporary finds at 
Murabba‘at accord with the position of 
Rabbenu Tam, suggests that first-century Jews 
used both systems concurrently, The contents of 
the fpillin published so far often add verses to 
the classical portion of Scripture, but the verses 
added differ among the various examples. No 
clear rationale has been adduced to explain this 
fact, Notably, 1Q13, 4Qa (4Q128) and XQPhyl. 3 
all contain the Decalogue (Deut 5;1-21), which is 
never included in rabbinic phylacteries. Thus 
the phylacteries from Qumran raise many ques- 
tions about the laws governing their production 
and do not seem to fall into a single “sectarian” 
categorization, 

1.2.5, Legal Texts. Many of the writings al- 
ready discussed have a significant legal compo- 
nent, especially the Rule of the Community, the 
Rule of the Congregation, Damascus Document, Tem- 
ple Scroll and 4QOrdinances. Another writing of 
great importance for understanding the types 
and functions of religious law in Second Temple 
Judaism is 4QMMT, short for *Migsat Ma ‘asey 
ha-Torah, “some rulings concerning the Law." 
Published in the DJD series in 1994, 40MMT in- 
cludes a list of some twenty-three legal contro- 
versies concerning which the authors find fault 
with current practice in the Jerusalem temple. 
The work appears to be addressed to someone 
in position to change those practices, presum- 
ably the reigning high priest (although some 
have argued that the work is intrasectarian). In 
at least two instances, the laws of 4QMMT are 
identical to those of opponents to the Pharisees 
in rabbinic writing’,.making clear once again 
(for there are many other indicators) that the 
Qumran movement was in its essence antiphari- 


saic. The laws of 4QMMT also demonstrate, if 
further demonstration were necded, the priestly 
character of the movement: the laws favor the 
priests when compared with rabbinic legislation. 
Such is true of the entire ‘Qumran legal corpus. 
4QMMT seems to prove that the Qumran move- 
ment split with greater Judaism primarily over 
legal issues, not matters of philosophy or the le- 
gitimacy of the high priest, as often suggested, 
Indeed, the publication of this writing has 
spurred—and coincided with—a much greater 
attention to the importance of religious law for 


_an understanding not only of the culture, but 


also of the history, of the NT period. Different 
movements in Second Temple Judaism, includ- 
ing Christianity, were different in large part be- 
cause of different ideas about the law. 

A variety of other legal works among the 
scrolls have added impetus to this research (see 
Legal Texts at Qumran; Torah). These writings 
include Halakhah A (4Q251), which tabulates a 
variety of laws on subjects such as the sabbath, 
firstfruits, the selling of ancestral lands and the 
slaughter of pregnant animals, Tohoret A 
(4Q274) legislates for the type of impurity pro- 
duced by leprosy. Tohorot B’ and Tohorot BS 
(4Q276-277) deal with the ritual preparation of 
the red heifer—the only means for purification 
from impurity of the dead—as stipulated by 
Numbers 19, 4QLeqet (4Q284a) provides laws to 
regulate gleaning; unlike the Bible, it requires 
gleaners to be ritually pure. The work entitled 
Rebukes by the Overseer (4Q477) lists by name sev- 
eral members of the Qumran movement whom 
the Overseer has publicly rebuked for breach of 
the group's laws. The movement required the 
overseer to record all such rebukes in writing. 
Several of the legal causes for rebuke are un- 
known from other Qumran writings. Serehh 
Damascus (4Q265) regulates the paschal sacrifice, 
procedures for the novitiate, group life (with a 
penal code largely but not entirely identical to 
that known from the Damascus Document and the 
Rule of the Community), and the parturient. 

1,2.6."“Magical” and Calendrical Texts. Calen- 
dar and “magic” were not entirely separate con- 
cerns in the ancient world, for magic often— 
and the calendar always—involved study of the 
heavenly bodies, Thus one magical work from 
Qumran combines a peculiar calendar (see be- 
low), the earliest known Jewish naming of the 
signs of the zodiac, and divination by thunder 
(4Q318; see Thunder Text), 4QHoroscope 
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(4Q186) is an encoded series of horoscopes 
whose scribe mixes the ordinary Jewish script 
with the alphabets of Paleo-Hebrew, Greck and 
Cryptic Script A (one of three secret alphabets 
found among the scrolls); he further inscribes 
his text, d la Leonardo da Vinci's notebooks, in 
mirror writing, The surviving fragments de- 
scribe three people in reference to their astro- 
logical birth signs, deriving therefrom each 
person's physical and spiritual qualities. 
4QHoroscope possesses notable terminological 
parallels with the Rule of the Community. These 


writings show that astrological ideas had been . 


assimilated deeply by the Jews, in spite of the ap- 
parent biblical condemnations (for example, Is 
47;13-14; Jer 10;1-3). Interest in such matters 
may be related to the story of the magi in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. An Aramaic work similar in 
method to 4QHoroscope, but lacking the sectar- 
ian terminology, is 4Q561. 

Another scroll known as the Elect of God 
(40534) has been termed a “messianic horo- 
scope.” This very poorly preserved Aramaic text 
contains the phrase bhyr Th), the equivalent of 
the Greek ho eklekios tou theou (“the clect of 
God") witnessed by some manuscripts of John 
1:34. It is uncertain, however, that the Aramaic 
phrase carries a messianic connotation. The 
words occur as part of the description of an un- 
born child who will possess wisdom and preco- 
cious intellect. He is to have a long life, and the 
success of his plans is assured by his position as 
the “elect of God.” Since the text lacks astrologi- 
cal terminology, it might better be considered an 
example of physiognomic literature rather than 
as a horoscope. Moreover, as some scholars 
maintain, the Elect of God may describe the birth 
of Noah, not a messiah (cf, J Enoch 106). 

A work hesitantly identified by the original 
tcam as a collection of proverbs, 4Q560, has 
now been shown to be an apotropaic incanta- 
tion or exorcism, the earliest ever known from 
Palestine (see Magical Papyri). The preserved 
portions of the formula adjure various spirits by 
name, evidently employing the sacred name of 
Yahweh. The concerns are those of similar texts 
elsewhere in the ancient Near East: childbirth, 
diseases, sleep or dreams, and (perhaps) safety 
of possessions, One of the demons, the Fever- 
demon, may illuminate the Synoptic story of Pe- 
ter’s sick mother-in"taw, Matthew 8:15 and Mark 
1:31 report the event as a simple healing by 
Jesus, but Luke 4:39 can be translated, “Then he 
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stood over her and rebuked the Fever-demon, 
and it left her." 

Perhaps the one element that more than any 
other binds the DSS into an ideological unity is 
the type of calendar they insist upon. Unlike the 
854-day luni-solar calendar of the Pharisees 
and rabbinic Judaism (which is essentially the 
modern Jewish calendar), the calendar of the 
scrolls is a solar device, Each year comprises 
S64 days, and each quarter of the year has 91 
days; months are either thirty or thirty-one days 
long. The regularity of this system is such that 
all festivals occur on the same day from year to 
year, and never on the sabbath, Avoiding hav- 
ing a festival fall on the sabbath solved all sorts 
of halakic problems. This “Qumran calendar” 
was actually a very old priestly mechanism ante- 
dating the rise of the Qumran movement. 
Forms of this calendar date to at least the third 
century B,C. Evidence of its use is clear from the 
Septuagint—even, some scholars believe, from 
the Hebrew Bible, And its later advocacy was 
not limited to Qumran circles, The texts found 
at Masada include at least two writings embrac- 
ing or probably embracing the solar calendar 
(Mas]lj, 1k), and *Josephus’s narrative describ- 
ing the sicarii at Masada (Josephus J.W 4.7.2 
§§402-5) further suggests that this priestly group 
followed a calendar different from their con- 
temporaries at En Gedi. In fact, for at least 
three centuries a kind of calendar war raged 
among the Jews of Palestine, finally being set- 
tled only by the destruction of one party to the 
dispute in the First Revolt against Rome (A.D. 
66-73/74). The DSS are a strong witness to the 
views of the losing priestly party. 

The 364-day calendar underlies or is explicit 
in all of the major Qumran writings: the Rule of 
the Community, the Damascus Document, the War 
Scroll, the Temple Scroll, Une Hymns, the pesharim, 
4QMMT. Likewise, it underlies or is explicit in 
many of the lesser works, Hundreds of the DSS 
attest to this calendar, (On the other hand, nota 
single Qumran writing favors the pharisaic ver- 
sion.) A significant number of calendrical 
works—that is, writings whose sele purpose is to 
explain certain details of the calendar—have 
also emerged from the caves, Such works in- 
clude 4Q320-321a, synchronistic calendars that 
tabulate a form of the luni-solar calendar over 
against the 364-day instrument. Other calendar 
writings explain the timing of priestly service in 
the temple by sabbaths, months and seasons, ac- 
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cording to a six-year cycle: 40325, 40326, 
4Q828, 40329, 4Q329a and 4Q334. An espe- 
cially interesting calendrical writing, sometimes 
called the Annalistic Calendar, is extant in six 
fragmentary copies (4Q322-324c). Similar to cer- 
tain modern calendars that mention “Presi- 
dent's Day" or “Independence Day” on the 
appropriate day of the year, the Annalistic Calen- 
dar refers to historical events on given days, and 
uses actual names of the Hasmonean period. 
The names of John Hyrcanus I, John Hyrcanus 
I, Aristobulus II and Shelamzion or Alexandra 
all appear in the work. These were rulers of the 
Jews between 134-63 B.c. The name “Aemilius” 
also appears, doubtless a reference to M. Aemil- 
ius Scaurus, one of Pompey’s leading generals 
when the Romans invaded Palestine and ended 
Jewish independence in 63 B.C, This writing, in 
particular, is very important in the attempt to dis- 
cover who wrote the scrolls and when. 


2. Interpretation of the Finds. 

The majority of scholars identify the DSS as the 
products of the ancient Jewish sect known as the 
*Essenes, For this identification scholars rely on 
a combination of “external” and “internal” evi- 
dence. 

The “external” evidence combines a passage 
from *Pliny the Elder with the archaeology of 
the site of Qumran (see Qumran; Place and His- 
tory). In the course of a late first-century travel- 
ogue, Pliny describes the Essenes as living along 
the shores of the Dead Sea, with En Gedi “be- 
low” or “south” of them (the Latin preposition 
infra is ambiguous; “below” means topometri- 
cally lower, as the bottom of a hill is below the 
top). This description could fit Qumran. Archae- 
ology further indicates that the site was in use 
during the time Pliny describes. Structures 
found at Qumran have been identified as func- 
tional for such a community and include what 
have been understood as a potter's shop and a 
communal dining hall. Three inkwells and 
other materials construed as evidence of scribal 
activity suggest to some scholars that the scrolls 
found in the nearby caves were written on the 
site, Recent analysis of the graveyard near Qum- 
ran by J. Zias indicates that only men were bur- 
ied there in ancient times; the few graves of 
women scem to be much later, early-modern Be- 
douin intrusions. If so, then the graveyard sug- 
gests a celibate male community, just what Pliny 
describes for the Essenes, 


“Internal” evidence consists of a comparison 
between passages describing the Essenes in 
*Philo and Josephus, on the one hand, with the 
contents of texts such as 1QS and CD on the 
other. All these sources agree in describing or 
presupposing a communal organization. Simi- 
larities include novitiate periods, communal reg- 
ulations, strict observance of the sabbath vis-a- 
vis rabbinic law, and certain legal positions such 
as the transmission of ritual impurity by oil. 

Neither the external nor the internal evi- 
dence is without problems, N. Golb in postulat- 
ing his “Jerusalem hypothesis” has pointed out 
many of them. As the name suggests, Golb ar- 
gues that the DSS derive from Jerusalem and 
various libraries there, To date, however, Golb 
and his fellow advocates remain a minority in 
scholarship on the scrolls, One point on which 
he has persuaded many scholars is that of prov- 
enance, While most would reject his view that 
the DSS are not, as a whole, Essene products, the 
modified notion that many of the scrolls were 
produced by Essenes elsewhere than at the site, 
perhaps in Jerusalem, has proved attractive. 

If such a view were correct, then the poten- 
tial significance of the scrolls for an understand- 
ing of Judaism at the time of Jesus is 
substantially greater than the 1950s view of prov- 
enance would imply. For on this interpretation, 
the DSS represent the product of a wider portion 
of society than the hypothesis of their produc- 
tion at Qumran stipulates, The ancillary ques- 
tion of how much wider remains to be 
addressed by further research. 


3. The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament. 
On the whole, NT scholarship in relation to the 
DSS is best described as outdated, For example, 
no book is more often quoted in this regard 
than the volume edited by K. Stendahl in 1957, 
The Scrolls and the New Testament, It is paradig- 
matic that rather than produce a new series of 
essays on relations between Qumran studies 
and the NT, the book simply continues to be re- 
printed, Similarly, the excellent two-volume 
work by H, Braun, Qumran undas Neue Testa- 
ment, is now outdated. Both of these works still 
contain useful material, but because so much 
has happened in DSS studies since they were 
written, one must use them very cautiously. 

An illustration of the potential for new un- 
derstandings may be found in the work alluded 
to above, 4QMMT. As noted, this text lists over 
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twenty legal topics upon which the text's authors 
and the temple authorities disagree, In this fact 
alone its significance for NT studies is enor- 
mous, for previously we really had no factual 
statement about what was going on in the tem- 
ple just before Jesus’ day, Josephus's descrip- 
tions of the temple cultus are difficult to use with 
confidence, because he often describes things 
the way they ought to have been (that is, as he 
understood the relevant OT texts) rather than 
the way they really were. This fact becomes ap- 
parent when comparing the theoretical descrip- 
tions of his Antiquities with the historical 
narratives of his War and Vita; not infrequently 
they disagree. The tannaitic legal discussions 
are likewise often idealizing (see Rabbinic Litera- 
ture). With 4QMMT, we can discover what was 
really happening, at least with regard to the top- 
ics upon which it touches. For example, the au- 
thors oppose allowing Gentiles to make 
offerings on the grounds that such promotes 
idolatry. The assumption was that, regardless of 
outward procedures, in their hearts Gentiles 
would be honoring their own gods, not the God 
of Israel. It will be recalled that the First Revolt 
with Rome was partly fueled by just such senti- 
ments, as Eleazar bar Ananias seized control of 
the temple and refused to allow any more sacri- 
fices on behalf of Gentiles (see Jewish Wars with _ 
Rome). 

Another insight from 4QMMT consists in the 
manner of its halakic argument. Repeatedly its 
authors precede their legal positions with the 
phrases “nahnii hdsbini “nahni dmrim, “we be- 
lieve, we say.” The formal identity with Mat- 
thew’s depiction of Jesus’ legal arguments in the 
Sermon on the Mount (“You have heard. .. but / 
say") is patent. Presumably, therefore, Matthew 
has preserved a common first-century rhetorical 
structure heretofore unparalleled in early Jew- 
ish materials. 

Moving to more general considerations, per- 
haps the most interesting relationship between 
the DSS and the NT concerns their principal 
personages, The NT focuses, of course, on Jesus 
of Nazareth; correspondingly, a group of the 
DSS focus on the enigmatic figure of the 
Teacher of Righteousness, (méréh hassedeq). One 
can examine the ‘Teacher's writings, the Teacher 
Hymns, to extract his ideas about himself. To do 
so fully, one must in every case compare what he 
writes with the hundreds of OT portions that he 
cites or to which he alludes, Understanding the 
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original literary context of his quotations is es- 
sential. Also, the Hebrew words his hymns do 
not actually quote, but that surround those 
quotes in the original OT context, are assumed 
to be in the minds of his audience. Analyzing 
the implied ideas these portions might commu- 
nicate is very important, too, By this method of 
“deep reading” one can reconstruct aspects of 
the Teacher's theology or ideology, and then 
compare other DSS to round out the picture. It 
emerges that, like Jesus, the Teacher considered 
himself a prophet, and more than a prophet. 
Like Jesus, the Teacher proclaimed a completed 
law of Moses, perfected by his own direct revela- 
tion from God, Like Jesus, the Teacher spoke of 
charity, the poor and love of one’s fellows; for- 
bade *divorce; and proclaimed the imminent 
coming of the kingdom of God, And, like Jesus, 
the Teacher was received as a “messiah by his 
followers and founded an apocalyptic Jewish 
movement that within a century numbered in 
the thousands. Many other parallels exist, invit- 
ing much further research, just as is true of the 
DSS and the NT generally. 

It has been said that Christianity is an apoc- 
alyptic Judaism that survived, The DSS are in 
many regards our best analogy, for this move- 
ment, too, was an apocalyptic Judaism. It did 
not survive, but thanks to the discovery of many 
of its writings in the Judean Desert, it lives 
again. 

See also APOCRYPHA OF MOSES (1029, 40374- 
377, 4Q408); APOCRYPHON OF JOSEPH (4Q371- 
372, 539); APOCRYPHON OF JOSHUA (4Q 378- 
379); ARAMAIC TARGUMS: QUMRAN; BARKI NAF- 
SHI (4Q454, 436, 437-439); BRATITUDES TEXT 
(4Q525); BIRTH OF THE CHOSEN ONE (40534); 
BOOK OF BLESSINGS (1QSB); CATENA (4Q177); 
CONSOLATIONS/TANHUMIM (40176); COPPER 
SCROLL (3Q15); DAMASCUS DOCUMENT (CD AND 
QD); FLORILEGIUM (4Q174); GENESIS APOCRY- 
PHON (1QAPGEN); HABAKKUK COMMENTARY 
(1QPHAB); ISATAH SCROLLS (1QISAIAH” 5); 
MELCHIZEDEK, TRADITIONS OF; MIQSAT MA‘ASEY 
HA-TORAH (4QMMT); New JERUSALEM TEXTS; 
PRAYER OF ENOSH (4Q369 * 40458); PRAYER OF 
NABONIDUS AND PSEUDO-DANIEL (40242-245); 
PROPHETIC APOCRYPHON (40384-390, 2021, 
2022); PSALMS AND HYMNS OF QUMRAN; PURIFE 
CATION TEXTS (4Q274-279, 281-284, 512-514); 
QUMRAN: PLACE AND HISTORY; REWRITTEN BL 
BLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUMRAN; RULE OF 
THE COMMUNITY/MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE (1Qs); 
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RULE OF THE CONGREGATION/MESSIANIC RULE 
(1QSA); SEGRET OF EXISTENCE (4Q412-413, 415- 
421); SON OF GoD TEXT (4Q246); SONGS OF THE 
SABBATH SACRIFICE (4Q400-407, 11Q17, MASIK); 
‘TALE OF BAGASRAW (PSEUDO-ESTHER) (4Q550*"); 
TEMPLE SCROLL (11 QTEMPLE); TESTAMENT OF 
QAHAT (40542); TESTIMONIA (4Q175); THANKS- 
GIVING HYMNS (1QH); THUNDER ‘TEXT (4Q318); 
VINEYARD ‘TEXT (4Q500); VISIONS OF AMRAM 
(4Q543-548); WAR SCROLL (1QM) AND RELATED 
‘TEXTS; WORDS OF MOSES (1922). 
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DECAPOLIS 
Literally “ten cities,” the term Decapolis refers to 
a region in southern Syria and northeastern 
Palestine that was composed of a number of 
"Hellenistic cities with the surrounding coun- 
tryside pertaining to each. During the first cen- 
tury A.D. the territory was an administrative unit 
attached to Syria. Jesus’ visits to the territory an- 
ticipate the church's ministry among Gentiles 
and reveal the boundless nature of his messi- 
anic authority, 

1, Cities of the Decapolis 

2. Nature of the Decapolis 

5. History of the Decapolis 

4, Jews and the Decapolis © 

5, New Testament and the Decapolis 


1, Cities of the Decapolis. 

In Pliny’s Natural History (5.18.74) he admits that 
the known lists of the cities of the Decapolis 
were notin agreement, but he suggests that most 
lists included the following: Damascus, Philadel- 
phia, Raphana, Scythopolis (the only member 
situated west of the Jordan River), Gadara, Hy- 
pos, Dion, Pella, Galasa (Gerasa), and Canatha, 
Since Josephus (J.W. 8.9.7 §446) tells us that Scy- 
thopolis was the largest city of the Decapolis, it 
has been doubted whether he considered Dam- 
ascus to be a part of the Decapolis. A certain 
“good-messenger—Abila of the Decapolis” is 
mentioned in a Greek inscription from A.D, 184 
found in the region of Palmyra in Syria (Parker, 
128; Rey-Coquais, 116) and suggests that Abila 
was counted as a city of the Decapolis, Ptolemy, 
the second-century A.D, geographer, provides a 
list of the cities of the Decapolis and Coele-Syria, 
which includes all of Pliny's cities except 
Raphana, and adds nine more cities of southern 
Syria. Stephen of Byzantiuy1 indicates that the 
Decapolis consisted of as many as fourteen cities 
at one point (Parker, 128), It seems that for part 
of the history the number ten may have been 
more traditional than it was precise, 

2. Nature of the Decapolis. 

Although there is no eviderce that the cities 
ever formed a league or confederation, as was 
suggested in the past, they all shared a commit- 
ment to Hellenistic culture that distinguished 
them from their neighbors, A Greek inscription 
from the late first century mentions a Roman 
prefect or procurator of the Decapolis indicating 
that at the time it was.a Roman administrative 
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unit attached to the province of Syria (Isaac, 70- 
71; see Roman Administration). 


§, History of the Decapolis. 

3.1. Hellenistic Period. Although most Decap- 
olis sites show signs of occupation since the pre- 
classical period, the majority of the cities 
claimed to be founded by *Alexander the Great 
or one of his successors (Parker, 128; Rey- 
Coquais, 117-18). 

In his conquest of Syria, southern Phoenicia 
and Palestine in 200 B.C. Antiochus IIT (the 
Great) brought the Decapolis region under 
*Seleucid rule, At the end of the second century 
and the beginning of the first century the Jewish 
and Nabatean kingdoms took advantage of the 
weakening of the Seleucid empire. The *Hasmo- 
nean king Alexander Janneus took the cities of 
Scythopolis, Gadara, Abila, Dion and Pella (Jose- 
phus Ant, 13.15.3-4 §§393-97), and the Nabateans 
gained possession of Philadelphia (Josephus J. W 
1.6.3 §129; see Jewish History: Greek Period). 

3.2, Roman Period. When Pompey established 
Roman authority over the region in 63 B.C, the 
Decapolis cities were given their freedom (mu- 
nicipal autonomy) and were attached to the 
province of Syria (Josephus Ant. 14.4.4 §§74-76; 
JW. 1.7.7 §§155-57). 

Augustus (see Roman Emperors) gave 
*Herod part of the area north of Hauran after 
23 B.C. In 30 B.c. he added Gadara and Hippos 
to Herod's kingdom (Josephus Ant. 15.7.3 
§217). Upon Herod's death in 4 B.C., Gadara 
and Hippos regained their autonomy and were 
reattached to the province of Syria (Josephus 
Ant, 17.11.4 §$20), while the area north of Hau- 
ran, including Canatha and Raphana, was 
passed on to the tetrarch Philip and then to 
king Agrippa I. After a period under Syrian ad- 
ministration, the kingdom went to Agrippa I 
until his death in A.D. 93. 

The emperor Trajan brought the end to any 
political entity known as the Decapolis in A.D, 
106, when he established the province of Arabia 
and divided the cities of the Decapolis among 
the provinces of Syria, Arabia and Palestine. 


4, Jews and the Decapolis. 

Between the second century B.C. and the first 
century A.D. there yas constant tension regard- 
ing Jewish authority over, or ambitions regard- 
ing, the region. The territory had at one time 
been incorporated into the Davidic kingdom 


(2 Sam 8;5-15; Josephus Ant. 7.5.3 §104), and 
David's empire may have come to set the stan- 
dard for Jewish hopes and expectations (Hengel 
and Schwemer, 65). When the Hasmoncan king 
Alexander Janneus retook much of the territory, 
he forced its inhabitants to accept the Jewish re- 
ligion (Josephus Ant. 13.15.34 §§393-97; cf. 
13.11.38 §818). The cities’ liberation by Pompey 
was the key theme of their *coins, Although 
there were significant Jewish communities 
within the cides of the Decapolis in the first cen- 
tury A.D., there is also evidence of a strong hos- 
tility toward them on the part of their Gentile 
neighbors (Josephus J.W. 2.18.2, 5 §§461, 478; 
7.8.7 §367; 1.4.3 §88; see also Kasher). At the out- 
break of the Jewish revolt in A.D. 66, the Jews at- 
tacked a number of the cities of the Decapolis. 
Most of the cities retaliated by slaughtering their 
Jewish citizens (see Jewish Wars with Rome), 


5. New Testament and the Decapolis. 

5.1, Jesus and the Decapolis. The Decapolis 
passages in the Gospels are Matthew 4:24-25; 
8:28-34; Mark 5;1-20; 7:31-37; and Luke 8:26-39. 
The two key themes emphasized to different de- 
grees by the Gospel writers in their references to 
the Decapolis or its territory are mission and 
christology, A third issue to be considered is the 
geographical accuracy of the references made to 
the region of Gadara or Gerasa in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

5.1.1, Mission. The references to Jesus’ pres- 
ence in the Decapolis or its regions are intended 
to emphasize that Jesus has crossed into Gentile 
territory. It is generally agreed that in such pas- 
sages we find an affirmation of Jesus’ ministry to 
Gentiles in Gentile territory that anticipates and 
affirms the church’s outreach to the broader 
Gentile world. Although the fear and distrust of 
the people in the region of Gerasa or Gadara 
are consistent with the history of resistance to 
any show of Jewish power in the region, in the 
Gospel narratives (perhaps especially in Luke) 
we caf see that the scene anticipates not only 
the future ministry of the church to the Gentile 
world but also the opposition th’ the gospel will 
encounter there (Green). 

5.1.2. Christology. The attraction of large - 
crowds from these territories (Mt 4:24-25; 8:34; 
Mk 5:14; Lk 8;35-36) and the exercise of Jesus’ 
power over Gentiles (and demons) and the ac- 
clamation of that power by Gentiles in Gentile 
territory (Mk 5;20; 7:37; Lk 8:39) all serve to re- 
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inforce Jesus’ limitless authority and his messi- 
anic credentials, Through the demoniac(s), 
Jesus’ messianic identity and authority are rec- 
ognized even in Gentile territory (Mt 8:29; Mk 
5:7; Lk 8:28). 

The list of places mentioned in Matthew 
4:24-25 echoes the earlier quotation (Mt 4:15-16) 
from Isaiah 9:1-2 and may be intended to sym- 
bolically represent “the whole of Israel” (Hag- 
ner). The fact that Jesus draws followers from 
such a vast area suggests his charismatic power 
and perhaps a subtle hint that like David's 
power and influence, his is also felt throughout 
the larger territory that was once the whole of 
Tsrael. 

5.1.3, Geography. The fact that the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke indicate the encounter with 
the demoniac takes place in Gerasa and that 
Matthew indicates it was in the region of Ga- 
dara has been a problem for commentators, as 
has the fact that Gadara was located about 6 
miles southeast of the Sea of Galilee while 
Gerasa was located about 33 miles southeast of 
it. Some manuscripts read “Gergesa” for each 
text, and that reading has been adopted by 
some commentators for both Mark and Luke. It 
has been suggested that Gergesa was located at 
modern Kursi, a village on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee just outs de the Decapolis but in 
Gentile territory, The event may have occurred 
at Gergesa, but the better manuscripts seem to 
support Gerasa (for Mark and Luke) and Ga- 
dara (for Matthew). It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the Gospel writers had vague or 
inaccurate knowledge of the area, as has often 
been suggested, [t may be a question of each 
author choosing to mention the nearest geo- 
graphical reference point that he thinks his 
particular readers are likely to recognize given 
the fact that their knowledge of the area is 
sketchy (Bock). 

5.2. Paul and the Decapolis. Even if Damascus 
is not counted as one of the cities of the Decapo- 
lis, Paul would have passed through that region 
on his way to Arabia and then on his return trip 
to Damascus (Gal 1:17). The Hellenistic Jewish 
communities there with their God-fearing Gen- 
tile associates would have been attractive con- 
texts for his ministry (Hengel and Schwemer). 

5.3. The Early Church and the Decapolis, Euse- 
bius (Hist, Eccl. 8.5.5) informs us that the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem fled to the countryside of 
Pella before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 (see 
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DLNTD, Pella, Flight to). 
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RAEL; GALILEE; JEWISH HISTORY: GREEK PERIOD, 
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DECURIONS. See ROMAN SOCIAL CLASSES. 


DELPHIC ORACLE, See PROPHETS AND PROPH- 
ECY. 


DEMETRIUS 
Of the six fragments usually attributed to De- 


metrius, only four bear his name (frags. 2-4). 
The first five of these fragments are preserved in 
Eusebius (Praep. Ev. 9) and the sixth in Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. 1.141.1-2). The five frag- 
ments from Eusebius are quotations of Alex- 
ander Polyhistor (On the Jews), which quotes 
from Demetrius’s work. If Clement is to be 
trustéd, the title of this work was On the Kings in 
Judea, There is some question as to whether or 
not fragments | and 4 are by Demetrius, as frag- 
ment 1 is anonymous and fragment 4 is very 
brief, Certainty in either case is difficult. Difficult 
to date with any certainty, the sixth fragment 
(from Clement) suggests that the reign of 
Ptolemy IV Philopator (221-204 b.c.) is a termi- 
nus ante quem for Demetrius’s work. 

The extant work of Demetrius revolves 
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chiefly around the chronology of the biblical 
accounts as found in Genesis. Because De- 
metrius’s work is similar in content to books 
such as *Jubilees, the rabbinic Seder “Olam Rab- 
bah and the *Genesis Apocryphon from Cave 4 at 
*Qumran, B. Z. Wacholder (1964, 56) has sug- 
gested that these writings fall into three differ- 
ent schools of interpretation of biblical history, 
with Demetrius on the most developed end and 
the rabbinic Seder ‘Olam Rabbah on the most 
conservative, with the sectarian Judilees and 
Genesis Apucryphon closer in approach to De- 
metrius and other writings such as [pseudo}]- 
Eupolemus and Artapanus. In fragment 2, 
Demetrius precisely calculates the dates of the 
various figures in Genesis starting with Jacob 
and ending with Moses. Fragment 3 picks up 
the story with Moses’ murder of the Egyptian 
overseer and ends with a discussion of the ge- 
nealogy of Zipporah, explaining the difficulty 
of Moses’ and Zipporah's marriage (Ex 2:16 
LXX), since they seem to come at mutually ex- 
clusive points in the lineage from Abraham. 
Fragment 4 is a conflation of unknown ratio of 
both the OT and Demetrius’s chronographic 
work, dealing with the short story in Exodus 
15:22-27 of the bitter fountain turned sweet af- 
ter the appropriate wood is thrown in, and the 
oasis at Elim, Fragment 5 explains the posses- 
sion by the Israelites of weapons (Ex 17:8-13), 
when they supposedly only went out to pray for 
three days, and suggests that the arms were sal- 
vaged from the drowned Egyptians. Fragment 
6, taken from Clement of Alexandria, is a brief 
chronology of the time from the fall of the 
northern kingdom of Israel until the accession 
of Ptolemy IV. There is apparently some cor- 
ruption in this last fragment, leading to chro- 
nological problems, for which various emenda- 
tions have been suggested. 

Demetrius is obviously concerned to deal 
with lacunae and contradictions found in the 
biblical writings, especially with regard to chro- 
nology, but also, apparently, with regard to 
other thorny details, such as the possession of 
weapons by the Israelites when they had merely 
gone out to pray. So little of Demetrius's work 
survives that it is difficult to determine its exact 
nawre—it is entirely possible that the chrono- 
graphic sections thtt-make up the bulk of the 
surviving Demetrius were only a small part of 
the whole, which his title (if we are to trust 


Clement), On the Kings of Judea, would suggest 


might have been wider in scope. 

See also JOSEPHUS; REWRITTEN BIBLE IN 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUMRAN; WRITING AND 
LITERATURE: JEWISH. 
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DEMONOLOGY 


Demonology is the study of the influence of su- 
pernatural entities, usually malevolent and invis- 
ible, upon human life and society. Epigraphic, 
papyrological and literary sources for the study 
of demonology are widespread, Since amulets 
and *magical texts have been undervalued as a 
source of comparative material, they will be 
highlighted here, along with the material from 
Qumran. 

1, Semitic Terms for Demons 

2. Greek Terms for Demons 

8. Demonic Attacks and Diseases 

4. Therapy 

5. Conclusion 


1. Semitic Terms for Demons. _ 

1.1. Old Testament and Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts. The distinctive terms for “evil spirits,” 
Sedim (“demons"; Deut 32:17; Ps 106:37) and 
$m (“hairy demons,” “satyrs"; Lev 17:7: 2 Chron 
11:15; Is 13:21; 84:14), occur in the plural only, 
General references to natural phenomena as 
demons and to theriomorphic demons (Lilith, 
Azazel ete.; cf. Kuemmerlin-McLean, 139), al- 
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though important, are rare in the OT and do 
not scem to have influenced later concepts. 
More important is the classical reference in 
1 Samuel 16:14-23; 18:10 to an “evil spirit" 
(riah-ra‘ah) said to come from God (Yahweh/ 
Elohim) that both “startles” (6't) Saul and either 
“rushes to” or actually “enters into” him (sl... 
el), causing him to “rave in a prophetic trance” 
(Hitpael of nb’). This spirit would “depart” (sth) 
whenever young David played his harp. The 
notion, despite the pejorative “evil” spirit, is 
akin to the Greek concept of enthousiasmos, the 
divine prophetic indwelling of a spirit. This 
early concept of David as exorcist recurs in the 


1.2, Dead Sea Scrolls and Intertestamental Pe- 
riod. The DSS notion of a conflict of “Sons of 
Light” versus “Sons of Darkness” is widely 
known. More importantly, the *Genesis Apocry- 
phon (1Q20) is remarkable for its retention of 
the notion of an “evil spirit" sent by God to pro- 
tect Abraham’s wife from Pharaoh. In Genesis 
Apocryphon 20:16-30 God sends a “pestilential 
spirit” (rwh mkds), or “evil spirit” (rwh b'3"), that 
“afflicts” (A¢S’) Pharaoh, his household and all 
the magicians sent to heal him (cf. too 4Q213* 
Levi). 

Equally important is the famous exorcistic 
passage in the fragments of Tobit from the DSS, 
already known from the LXX, There Michael 
describes how the innards of a fish smoked be- 
fore one possessed by a demon or spirit will ex- 
orcize it (4Q196 frag. 13 = Tob 6;7-8; frag. 14 i = 
Tob 6:14-15, 16-18), 

More traditional biblical nomenclature is 
found in the exorcistic poems in the Songs of 
the Sage, where, for example, the Master pro- 
claims God's majesty in order “to frighten and 
terrify all the spirits of the bastards, the demons, 
Lilith, the howlers (?) and [the yelpers]" (4Q510 
5; trans. Vermes, DSSE, 420). More specific de- 
monology occurs in the Damascus Document, 
which speaks of potential members “ruled” (m1) 
by the “spirits of Belial” (rwhwt bly Ll) who preach 
apostasy (CD 23;2-3 A). Belial is the principal 
“satanic” figure throughout the DSS (1QH:; 
10286 = Berakhot*, frag, 7, etc.; cf. 2 Cor 6:14— 
7:1). Another, a kind of counterpart to 
*Melchizedek, is the satanic Melkiresha‘ (= my 
king is wickedness,” 4Q280 = 4QBenedictions’, 
4Q545 frag. 2 = Test Amram). Azazel, as a de- 
monic figure, occurs in connection with the 
scapegoat ritual (Temple Scroll, 11QTemple 26:3- 
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13; cf. Lev 16). In the same class belongs the 
so-called Plea for Deliverance (11Q5 19;1-18), a 
non-Masoretic psalm whose lines 15-16 read, 
“Let not Satan rule ‘over me, nor an unelean 
spirit {rwh tm’h]; neither let pain fmk’wb] nor the 
evil / inclination [ysr r‘] take possession of my 
bones” (trans, J, A. Sanders, in Charlesworth, 
195). The “unclean spirit” is the exact equivalent 
of the Gospels’ pneuma akatharion, and the con- 
cept of the possession within the bones is mir- 
rored in the later amulets (see 3,1 below). 

More specifically, the text known as “David's 
Compositions” (1105 27:2-11) mentions in an 
inventory four “songs for the stricken” (lines 9- 
10) whose very texts seem to have been pre- 
served in fragmentary condition in 11QApPs* = 
11Q11 (“A Liturgy for Healing the Stricken”), 
This document preserves four incantatory 
“psalms” addressed specifically to the exorcism 
of demons: Psalm I (frags. A-B-C) mentions an 
“adjuration” (shw‘h, frag. A, 2; m3b[y‘], frag. A, 6); 
“the demons” (Asydm, frag. A, 9); Psalm IT (cols, 
1.1—4.3) contains a Solomonic adjuration of 
“spirits and demons” (1;2-3), “Belial” (1:5), an 
“adjuring of all angels” (2:5), including Raphael 
(4:3); Psalm III (cols. 4.4—5.3) preserves an “in- 
cantation in the name of YHWH” (4), appar- 
ently against Belial and Satan; and Psalm IV 


"(5:3-14) contains the text of Ps, 91, famous in 


later antiquity as an amuletic prayer. In a word, 
these texts are all carly amuletic compositions, 
perhaps even pre-Qumranic (see Sanders, 216, 
with refs.). In this respect they belong in the 
same class as 4Q560, an actual amulet against 
evil spirits that cause fever, chills and other af- 
flictions: (1) an “evil visitant” (pgr b’y8, 1:2); (2) a 
“demon” (3{yd]); and perhaps (3) a male and fe- 
male “wasting demon” (?) or “poison” (hlhly’ 
1:3); (4) a “shrine-spirit” (prk); and (5) a 
“breacher” demon (reading unsure). All but the 
first are conjectural, The genre of the text 
clearly belongs to that of the later amulets, dis- 
cussed below. Particularly important, too, is the 
notion of the spirit entering the flesh of the pos- 
sessed (‘‘t bibr’, 1:3), e 

In the intertestamental period, the “pseude- 
pigraphic” fame of Solomon and of Raphael the 
archangel as exorcists are particularly notewor- 
thy. Raphael's role has been alluded to above 
(cf. 11Q11; Tob), and Solomon's fame as an ex- 
orcist of demons is most famously known from 
the Testament of Solomon (of uncertain date) and 
from numerous Greek amulets of a Jewish sort 
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(Kotansky 1995; Jordan and Kotansky 1997), 

1.3. Palestinian Jewish Amulets. The corpus of 
amulets published by Naveh and Shaked (cited 
here by amulet #) provides an important source 
for contemporary beliefs. Even though most 
texts postdate the NT period, they are to be 
classed with the earlier exorcistic “amulets” of 
the DSS, The following are the types of demons 
named: 

(1) “(evil) spirit” (rwht’/h / rwhh bysth: A 1:20, 
21; 2:9+ 3:4; 4:15; 7:6, [12]; 9:1; 12:1, 12, $2; 13:7, 
11; 14:[3}; 15:25; 18:1, 8; 19:3, 24, 26; 21:4; 23:3; 
24:20 [rh rh); 25:5; 26:10, 14; 27:12, 15, 19, 29; 
29:7); 

(2) “demon/demoness” (5d/sydh: A 2:8; 7:6, 
12: 7b:3; 19:7; A 21:5; 24:20; 29:7; cf. Deut $2:17;° 
Ps 106:37; Assyr. $8du; JPAram séd / $éda’h); 

(3) “shadow demon” (flrryth: A 4:15; 7:6, 13; 
7:3; 11:8; 13:8; 22:3; 24:2, 12 [“male or fe- 
male"], 20); 

(4) “harmer” (mzgh/mzyq': A 7:13: 7:2; 11:8; 
13:5, 9; A 27:5-6 [“evil"]; [noun from the verb 
nzgq, “injury,” “harm”; cf. mizeg, “accident,” 
“harm,” “injury,” from zqq, “touch”; “junction”)); 

(5) “destroyer” (mAbih: A 7:13; 7b:2 [from hbl, 
"to injure,” “ruin,” “destroy”)); 

(6) “blast demon” (zyq’: A 11:8 and bowls); 

(7) “pebble spirit” (;wmr’ magic bowls B 1:5; 
13:17, 22, etc.); 

(8) “vision” (hzw’: A 20:3 [cf. Gk phantasma, 
“apparition” }); 

(9) “evil assailant” (s 9’ bysh’; A 27:5). 


2. Greek Terms for Demons. 

In the Greek papyri the demonic “entity” is 
called a daimén (or daimonion); a “spirit” 
(pneuma, lit. “wind/breath”) and can be quali- 
fied as “bad” (kakon), “impure/unclean” (aka- 
tharton) or “foul” (phaulon); a “shadow” (skia, viz. 
a “shade” of the dead, SM 1.13). Literary sources 
also use eiddlon ("“phantom/ghost”; from eidos, 
“what is seen,” “image"); phantasma (“appari- 
tion,” “ghost,” Plutarch Dion 2; phantasmation in 
Plutarch Dion 2.766b) for visual appearances 
(see, in general, Johnston; Kotansky 1995, 246- 
47). Common to magical texts is the nekydaimon, 
“spirit-of-a-corpse” (viz. “ghost”), although this 
(with daimén) is commonly found in curses and 
love-spells that adjure (exorkizo) subterranean 
spirits to work magic-en the practitioner's behalf 
(Kotanksy 1995, 250-51, 260). The concept of a 
demonology of the dead may owe considerably 
more to the general anthropology of NT de- 


monic possession than to anything else (see the 
insights of Bolt). 


3. Demonic Attacks and Diseases. 

3.1. Semitic Evidence. In the Jewish Aramaic 
amulets, the demonic affliction itself is de- 
scribed with a rich array of expressions. In A 
]:21-22, a demon is referred to as the “spirit of 
the bones” (rwh grmyh) that “walks within the 
tendons and bones of Quzma, son of Salmina.” 
Similarly, a cache of silver amulets found in the 
synagogue of Nirim includes one (A 11) that ex- 
pels demons causing-Aplygy’—clearly the exact 
equivalent of Greek kephalargia, “headache,” a 
term common in Greek magic. . 

In A 26 we have an unusual “encounter” (see 
below) of a demon that “rushes” upon its victim, 
taking the form of “either a male or female, a 
Gentile or Israelite" and “any likeness by which 
you appear to people.” Here we may have an in- 
stance of a spirit of the dead invoked to harm 
the living. 

The presence of the demon is felt to be the 
universal cause of the medical complaint, most 
often fever, an acute malady particularly life- 
threatening in antiquity. Female demons (Sydth) 
and spirits (rwith) are judged responsible for the 
“fever-and-shivering” of Ya'‘itha on an amulet 
from-Horvat Kanaf in Galilee (A 2); on a copper 
amulet from the same site (A 3) we find that a 
“bad, evil-causing demon” causes pain and fever 
to Rabbi Eleazar; similarly, on another amulet 
the “shadow spirit, whether male or female” is 
said to be the cause of Qaduma's “fever and 
shiver" (A 24:11-12); a “shadow spirit” and other 
fever-causing demons need to be “shaken” from 
the 248 limbs of Aqemu, daughter of Em-Rab- 
ban (A 4 [Aleppo]); an amulet from Oxyrhyn- 
chus exorcizes “the spirit called fever-shivering” 
from the 248 limbs of Marian, daughter of Es- 
ther (A 9); a bronze amulet from Horvat Kannah 
(biblical Cana?) removes sundry fevers from Si- 
mon son of Kattia (A 19) by invoking divine and 
angelic ‘names, among which is a Ysr-(mnw'l 
“who sits on the river whence all evil spirits 
emerge” (A 19:35-37). - 

A handful of amulets were written, too, to 
protect mothers and their unborn children from 
malignant, abortifacient demons (A 12, A 24, A 
28, A 30). One of these appears, as well, to have 
been written for dystocia or amenorrhea (A 
24;13-14). 

3.2. Greek Evidence. A common term for the 
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demonic attack uses the language of “encoun- 
ter” (synantéma/apant?ma) or “occurrence” 
(synkyrema [Jordan and Kotansky 1996]) or “the 
thing that comes” (ton erchomenon [SM I 13:9, 
22}). In magical amulets various diseases (esp, 
fever) are said to “possess” (synechein) or “hold” 
(echein; SM T 14:3) the victim, 

As with the Semitic evidence, diseases are ex- 
plained as demonic attacks. The preponderance 
of fever complaints far outweighs any other 
medical complaints in the papyrological and cP 
igraphic literature. 


4. Therapy. 

4.1, Semitic Evidence. A number of mecha- 
nisms, using various forms of prayers, thréats and 
incantations, are employed to eradicate a demon. 
The use of the adjuration (s6‘) against demons is 
common in the Aramaic/Hebrew amulets (A 
18:1; 19:10, 30, 34; 26;1, 9, 14; 27:14), but the most 
important “exorcistic” verb, as shown below, is 
gy, “to shout” or “to rebuke,” which is usually 
rendered “to drive away"/"to expel"/“to exor- 
cize” (A 2:8 [comm.], 11; 9:2, 4; 14:9; 18:2; 19:1, 
24; 20:3; 22:4; 25:5; 27:12, 15, 16, 18). 

Additional verbs addressed to demons are 
the following: “to be extinguished” (Ip. of Aly, 
“to terminate; extinguish,” A 7 [‘Turkey]); “to be 
moved away and expelled” (t2w‘ wig’r); “to be 
chased away" (rdp, A 22:4) by God; “to move 
away from” (zw), "to be expelled" (g‘r) and “to 
keep far from” (rhq) the client; “to uproot/eradi- 
cate” (‘gr, A11, A 17). 

More prophylactic terminology is expressed 
in the verb “to heal” (cf. ‘swth, “healing” in A 
21:3 [left]; 22:3). The imperfect form y’s’ (cf. A 
1:13) makes plausible a wordplay on Jesus as 
healer (both Greek iaomai “heal"—cf. iatros, 
“physician"—and therapeta, “cure,” to be com- 
pared with Aramaic érpyh, “may you heal him/ 
her,” in A 22:3), if we suppose a Semitic back- 
ground to such passages as Mark 1:34; 3:10, 15; 
5:29, etc. 

“Sealing” as a mode of protection seems also 
to be a distinetly Semitic phenomenon (A 18:6), 
carly on associated with the activity of Solomon. 
So also “to guard” (ntr) someone from demons 
(A 19:7; 25:9; 27:22; 29:3, 6, 8; 31:7). 

4.2, Greek Evidence. Magical texts employ a 
combination ofgitual and amulet to ward off de- 
mons, inclucling a “passive” language of preven- 
tion (protection, warding off, banishing, 
containment) and a more “active” vocabulary of 
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exorcism and expulsion (Kotansky 1991), The 
popular mindset also presumes the use of some 
divine agency (a deity, set of angels, powerful 
names, syllables, magic “symbols” [charahteres), 
or string of vowels) to cure disease, 

The most common verb for guarding against 
demonic attack is diaphylassé, “to protect 
(from),” although a number of special verbs are 
employed; for example, “check and annihilate” 
(kataschéson kai katargéson, as in SM I 13:7-8). 

A standard and perhaps very old formula 
in Greek magic is the “fice"-formula (Greek 
pheugd), as well as that of “chasing away” 
(apodiokein) and “driving off” (apelaunein) the 
entity (Kotansky 1991). 

Magic texts also employ the language of “ex- 
orcism” ([ex]orkizd, “adjure"; [exJorkismos, “adju- 
ration"), whose original sense was that of 
employing a “solemn oath” (ex-, “utterly” + hor- 
kos, “oath") to call up a spirit of the dead; how- 
ever, in exorcistic contexts the verb has come to 
refer to the “oathing out" (ex-) of a demon from 
a person (hence, “to exorcize” = “to adjure [the 
demon] out" [Kotansky 1995]). This concept is 
probably Jewish in origin (Kotansky 1995) and is 
reflected in the Hebrew and Aramaic of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 


- 5, Conclusion. 


The use of g’r has important implications for the 
study of NT demonology. The verb means “to 
shout, rebuke,” viz. “to shout (a demon) out” 
(hence, “to expell/exorcize” it), and this is pre- 
cisely the equivalent found in the NT (Twelftree, 
44-17, who seems unaware of Greenfield 1980 
and Naveh 1983), 

It has been observed that epitimad in Greek is 
a suitable equivalent of the exorcistic g’r in 
Semitic, When Jesus “rebukes” Peter’s disap- 
proval of the Son of Man's prediction of death 
in Mark 8:31-33 (par.), referring to him as “Sa- 
tan, "he is in effect performing an exorcism: he 

s “expelling by rebuke” (g‘r) the “Satan” in Pe- 
ter. This is mirrored in a fragmentary sentence 
of A 14 that reads, “exorcize Satan from” (g'wr 
sin mn, line 9). It is also possible that g'r pre- 
serves a root (viz. g‘; cf. g'h/g", “to roar, scream"; 
g's, “to rumble(?), belch") that lies at the heart of 
a classical Greek term for “sorcerer”/“magi- 
cian,” the goes (cf. goé teia, “sorcery” or “magic"), 
Part of the itinerant magician’s repertory in- 
cluded “wailing” (cf, go#t@sin Aeschylus Ch. 822; 
the Greek verb goad means “to groan, wail”; cf. 
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Johnston, 112). 

The idea that spirits may be exorcized from 
the body of a person is Semitic. Greek spells 
that preserve the notion have a thoroughly 
Jewish ring about them, This is borne out in 
the vocabulary of the amulets, for the Aramaic 
pieces often refer to spirits being driven “from 
the body" (mn gwph) of the afflicted. This ac- 
cords with the Semitic disposition of seeing de- 
mons as largely (unseen) spirits that enter the 
body. Exorcism, per se, is a Semitic concept 
(Kotansky 1995). 

See also BELIAL, BELIAR, DEVIL, SATAN; BIB- 
LIOMANCY; HOLY SPIRIT; MAGICAL PAPYRI, 
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DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
1, The Jewish War 
2. The Destruction of Jerusalém 
8, The Destruction of Jerusalem in Jewish 
Literature 
4, The Destruction of Jerusalem in the Gos- 
pels 


1. The Jewish War. 
‘The destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 brought 
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to a climax a war between the Romans and the 
Jews of Palestine (see Jewish Wars with Rome), 
The war has become known as the Jewish War, 
following the lead of the first-century Jewish his- 
torian Flavius *Josephus, who referred to his 
seven-volume history of events leading up to the 
fall of the Jerusalem as peri tou loudaihou polemou 
(“concerning the Jewish War,” Life 74 §412). 

1.1. Events Precipitating the War, Afier many 
years of tension under Roman rule, several cru- 
cial events directly led to the outbreak of the 
war. On the one hand, the policies and cruélty 
of the Roman procurator Florus (A.D. 64-66) set 
the stage for the war (Josephus Ant, 20.11.1 
§257; Tacitus Hist. 5.10.1). First, he antagonized 
the Jews by siding with the Greeks in several in- 
cidents during A.D. 66 in a long-standing civil- 
rights conflict between the Jews and Greeks of 
*Caesarea. Then in the summer of A.D, 66 Flo- 
rus took seventeen talents from the sacrosanct 
*temple treasury to allay governmental ex- 
penses (Josephus J.W 2.14.6 §293) and com- 
pounded the offense by having Roman troaps 
sack part of the city and scourge and crucify pris- 
oners in reaction to the resulting public protest 
(Josephus /.W 2.14,6-8 §§296-308). When he 
later moved two cohorts (c. 1200 men) to Jerusa- 
lem, crowds prevented them from reaching the 
Roman garrison at the Antonia in a confronta- 
tion that resulted in a stampede that left many 
dead (Josephus /.W 2.15.5 §§325-28), 

On the other hand, in response to Florus's 
activities, the Jews laid the “foundation for the 
war” by stopping “sacrifices for Gentiles and 
thus the twice-daily sacrifices for the emperor's 
welfare (Josephus J. W. 2.17.2 §409), This was an 
act of rebellion. The sacrifices represented a 
special concession from the Romans to the Jews 
in lieu of their participating in the rituals of em- 
peror worship (Josephus /.W 2.17.3 §§415-16; see 
Ruler Cult), Florus's activities in Jerusalem gave 
rise to a group of insurgents in Jerusalem (see 
Revolutionary Movements) who captured the 
Antonia and massacred the Roman garrison 
there in August of A.D. 66. Later they attacked 
Herod's palace and the camp of Florus's cohort 
and massacred the Roman forces after they had 
agreed to surrender in exchange for safe pas- 
sage (Josephus /.W. 2.17.7-8 §8430-40). With the 
Roman fortresgof Masada having already fallen 
to a rebel force (Josephus J.W. 2.17.2 §408), the 
revolt spread to other attacks against the Ro- 
mans and the taking of the Herodian fortresses 
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of Cypros near Jericho and Machaeros in Perea 
(Josephus /.W. 2.18.6 §§484-86). 

1,2. The Course of the War. After the Jews’ suc- 
cessful attack and massacre of the Roman forces 
in Jerusalem, the capture of the surrounding 
fortresses in carly fall of A.D. 66 and the out- 
breaks of violence in Caesarea, the Decapolis 
and Syrian cities (Josephus /.W 2.18.1-5 
§§457-80), it was time for *Rome's intervention. 
Cestius Gallus, the Syrian legate, assembled an 
army of 30,000 and moved on the province on 
Rome's behalf. He took control of *Galilee with 
little resistance (Josephus /.W. 2.18.11 §§510-12) 
and then marched on Jerusalem, eventually 
making his camp a mile to the north on Mt. Sco- 
pus in November of A.D, 66 (Josephus /. W. 2.19.4 
§§527-28). Though victory was in his grasp, Ces- 
tius for some inexplicable reason abandoned 
the siege after about a week (Josephus /.W. 
2.19.6-7 §§538-40), Withdrawing his forces in re- 
treat, he suffered nearly 5,000 casualties and the 
loss of valuable military supplies to the Jews (Jo- 
sephus J. W. 2.19.7-9 §§540-55). 

During the winter months of A.D. 66/67 the 
Jews made preparation for the inevitable attack 
by Rome in the spring by setting up a revolu- 
tionary government throughout the province, 
The peace party led by the high priests, having 
greater influence on the populace than the 
rebel leaders, initially took control and selected 
the ex-high priest Ananus as commander of the 
forces (Josephus J, W. 2.20.3 §§562-64), The revo- 
lutionary government divided the territory into 
six districts (Idurea, Perea, Jericho, western 
Judea, northeastern Judea, Galilee) and set up 
military governors to establish civil administra- 
tion and prepare for war (Josephus /.W. 2.20.34 
§§562-68). Josephus was made the military gov- 
ernor of Galilee (Josephus J.W. 2.20.4 §568; Life 
7 §29). Many distinguished inhabitants, how- 
ever, took the occasion to leave Jerusalem as if it 
were a “sinking ship" (Josephus /.W 2.20.1 
§556). 

In the spring of A.D, 67 the Roman general 
Vespasian, sent by Nero, and his son Titus ar- 
rived with an army of nearly 60,000 men (Jose- 
phus /. W. 3.4.2 §69). Using friendly Sepphoris as 
a base in Galilee, Vespasian encountered little 
resistance in that district except from the forti- 
fied places where most of the resistance had 
moved, His first sustained opposition came from 
the hilltop fortress Jotapata under Josephus's 
command. After a seven-week siege it fell in July 
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A.D. 67 (Josephus j/.W. 3,7.5-31 §§150-288; 3.7.33- 
86 §§316-39), Josephus surrendered and was 
taken prisoner (Josephus /.W. 3.8.8 §392; cf. 
4.10.7 §§622-29). Then the Roman forces took 
the port of Joppa. (Josephus /.W  3.9.7-8 
§§445-61) in late July to protect the supply 
routes, Tiberias in August (Josephus /.W. 3.9.2-4 
§§414-31), Tarichaeae in September (Josephus 
J-W. 3.10.1-5 §§462-502), the fortress of Gamala 
in October after a four-week siege (Josephus 
JW. 4.1.3-7 §811-53; 4.1.9-10 §§62-83) and finally 
Gischala. There the rebel leader, John of Gis- 
chala, escaped with his band of followers for 
Jerusalem (Josephus J. W. 4.2.1-5 §§84-120). Hav- 
ing subdued the district of Galilee, Vespasian set 
up garrisons throughout the area during the 
winter months to maintain control. 

Military activities resumed in the spring of 
A.D. 68. In March Vespasian took the district of 
Perea, except for the fortress Machacros, when 
the wealthy surrendered the capital Gadara (Jo- 
sephus /. W. 4.8.3 §413). He then moved through 
western Judea with little resistance and took 
Idumea (Josephus J.W. 4.8.2 §§443-48). Jericho 
capitulated on his arrival in June (Josephus /.W 
4.8.1-2 §§450-51), leaving him with control of al- 
most all the province of Judea. He then set up 
strategic military camps to prepare for the attack 
on Jerusalem (Josephus J. W. 4.9.1 §§486-90). 

The actual siege of Jerusalem, however, was 
delayed for nearly two years. First came the 
news of Nero's death in June A.D. 68. Since a mil- 
itary command terminated with the death of the 
emperor who had given it, Vespasian waited for 
word from the new emperor (Josephus /,W 4.9.2 
§§497-98), But no word came out of the ensuing 
political turmoil in Rome, with Galba’s accession 
and assassination in January A.D, 69, then 
Otho's accession and assassination in April A.D. 
69, followed by Vitellius’s struggle for power, In 
June of A.D. 69, still having received no official 
word, Vespasian resumed military action on his 
own and consolidated his gains in Judea, only to 
break off the activities in July when he was pro- 
claimed emperor by the Roman forces in the 
East (Josephus /.W. 4.10.4, 6 §601, §§616-20), Af- 
ter consolidating his strength in the East in the 
spring of A.D, 70 he left *Alexandria, Egypt, for 
Rome and placed Titus in charge of taking 
Jerusalem (Josephu®/-W 4.11.5 §658). 


2. The Destruction of Jerusalem. 
Josephus, our primary source of information 


about the war, describes the isolation, surround- 
ing, siege and fall of Jerusalem in Jewish War, 
books 4—6. It is a period of political turmoil in 
Rome, a change of Roman command in Judea 
and a disastrous civil war among the Jews within 
the walls of Jerusalem. The city eventually fell to 
the Romans but more a result of Jewish self-de- 
struction than Roman military power, 

2.1. Civil War. The city was torn by internal 
power struggles almost from the beginning of 
the war. On the one hand, the political forces 
were divided between extremists and moderates, 
a war party and.a-peace party, On the other 
hand, the extremists themselves were divided not 
only from the moderates but among themselves. 

Initially, after the successful rout of Cestius, 
the moderates had gained control of Jerusalem 
under the leadership of the ex-high priest Ana- 
nus. By the end of A.D, 67, however, the war 
party led by Eleazar son of Simon, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the attack on the retreat- 
ing Cestius, and a group around him which 
Josephus called the “Zealots” (Josephus /.W. 
2.8.13 §§160-61) gained strength from numerous 
other extremists and brigands who had moved 
to Jerusalem after Vespasian’s invasion of Gali- 
lee (Josephus J. W, 4.3.3 §§135-36). 

Joined by these extremist forces Eleazar and 
his band began terrorizing the moderates and 
attacking the authority of the high priests (Jose- 
phus /.W. 4.3.4-6 §§138-50). They seized the tem- 
ple and replaced the high priest with a priest 
chosen by lot (Josephus /.W. 4.3.6 §§147-50). 
Ananus, supported by a public aroused by the 
sacrilege, regained the outer courts and pinned 
Eleazar and the Zealots inside (Josephus J. W. 
4.3,11-12 §§193-207), The Zealots, however, were 
encouraged by John of Gischala, who had come 
to Jerusalem after being routed from Gischala 
by Titus (Josephus J.W 4.2.4 §106; 4,3.1-3 
§§121-28, 155-37) and was supposedly on the 
side of Ananus and the moderates, to seek help 
from the Idumeans (Josephus {Wo 441 
§§224-82). Eventually a large Idumean force en- 
tered the city under cover of a sgvere storm (Jo- 
sephus |W 4.4.6-7 §§288-304) and linked up 
with the Zealots by retaking the outer courts and 
killing the ex-high priest Ananus (Josephus _/.W. 
4.5, 1-2 §§305-17), The Zealots then went on such 
a brutal rampage, attacking supporters of the 
moderates, that the majority of the Idumean 
force broke with Eleazar and returned home, 
Others went over to John of Gischala and his 
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band (Josephus J.W 4.5.5—6.1 §§345-65), The 
extremists had gained control of the city. 

The Zealots under Eleazar, however, soon 
split with John of Gischala because of his desire 
for absolute power (Josephus /.W 4.7.1 
§§389-90; 5.1.2 §§5-8). In the spring of A.D, 69 
these two rival groups were joined by a third led 
by Simon bar Giora from Gerasa. Simon had 
first moved to Masada after losing his command 
in northeastern Judea in A.D, 67 (Josephus /.W. 
4.9.3 §§503-8), When he learned about Ananus's 
death, he gathered a force from the refugees of 
the Zealot's brutal campaign in Jerusalem, along 
with some Idumeans, and pitched camp outside 
Jerusalem (Josephus J.W 4.9.8 §§538-44), From 
there he was admitted into the city by the re- 
mainder of the moderates and a populace wea- 
ried of the brutality of John and the Zealots 
(Josephus J. W. 4,9,11 §§573-76). 

In the struggle that followed, Simon became 
the “master of Jerusalem” (Josephus J.W. 4.9.12 
§577), with an army of nearly 15,000 that con- 
trolled most of the city. John occupied the outer 
courts of the temple and part of the Lower City 
of Jerusalem with 6,000 men. The Zealots held 
the inner temple with 2,400 (Josephus /. W. 5.6.1 
§§248-51), During Titus's siege of Jerusalem in 
the spring of A.D. 70, John used the opening of 
the temple during the Passover to storm the in- 
ner courts and force the Zealots to join him 
against Simon (Josephus /,.W 5.3.1 §§98-10b). 
Only as Titus was about to breach the walls did 
he reluctantly agree to recognize and work with 
Simon in defense of the city (Josephus J. W. 5.7.4 
§§278-79). Meanwhile the civil war had not only 
cost unity and hundreds of lives, but the vital 
stores of grain had been destroyed by fire dur- 
ing the internal conflict (Josephus /.W. 5.1,.4-5 
§§22-28). According to Josephus the ensuing 
famine alone cost over 600,000 lives (Josephus 

JW. 5.13.7 §569), 

2.2, The Fall of Jerusalem. in the spring of A.D, 
70 Titus took command of the Roman forces. 
During Passover of A.D, 70 he moved his troops 
closer to the city walls and began his assault 
from the north, In May he breached Agrippa’s 
wall afier nearly two weeks of attack (Josephus 

J.W. 5.6 4A—7,.2 §§275-302). 

When the Jewish resistance appeared to slow 
the preparatioN® for the siege of the second 
north wall and the Antonia, Titus threw up a 
four-mile circumvallation around the city with 
troops stationed at posts along the wall to pre- 
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vent provisions from reaching the farmine- 
starved inhabitants (Josephus /.Wo 5.12.2 
§§502-11). On more than one occasion Josephus 
noted the impossibility of escape from the city, a 
condition that existed even prior to the building 
of the Roman wall around it (Josephus /. W 4.9.1 
§490), Attempted escape from the city meant 
death either from the rebels on the inside or 
from the Romans on the outside (Josephus /.W 
4.9.10 §§564-65; 5.13.4 §551; 6.6.2 §823). 

In July Titus broke through the second north 
wall and the Antonia and moved his forces into 
position to attack the north and west temple for- 
tifications, He managed to-get control of the 
outer courts on the ninth of August and took the 
inner courts on the tenth, plundering the tem- 
ple, setting it on fire and slaughtering thousands 
(Josephus J.W 6.4.7—5.2 §§260-85). John's 
troops, who had held the temple and the Lower 
City, escaped to the Upper City (Josephus /.W. 
6.5.1 §277). In celebration the Romans dese- 
crated the Jewish sanctuary by offering a sacri- 
fice to their standards in the outer court (Jose- 
phus /.W. 6.6.1 §316). 

In September Titus ordered the burning and 
sacking of the city (Josephus /. W. 6.6.8 §354). Af 
ter taking the Lower City, his forces took the Up- 
per City, breaching it in less than a day and 
gaining control of Herod's palace and towers 
(Josephus J. W. 6.8.4 §§392-99), John, who along 
with Simon, had escaped into underground pas- 
sages, eventually surrendered (Josephus /.W 
6.9.5 §433). Simon was captured attempting to 
tunnel his way out (Josephus /,W. 7.2.1 §§26-33). 
Titus then had the temple and city walls razed 
“to the ground” except for Herod's three towers 
and a part of the west wall, which he left stand- 
ing to show the “character and strength” of the 
city (Josephus /. W. 6.9.1 §413; 7.1.1 §§1-4). Since 
it was too late in the year to sail to Rome, he 
waited until the spring to return with his spoils 
from the temple and nearly 100,000 prisoners, 
induding Simon and John, to join Vespasian in 
a triumphal march in Rome in A.D. 71 (Josephus 
JW. 7.5,3-6 §§121-57; see Roman Triumph). 

The fall and destruction of Jerusalem effec- 
tively ended the Jewish War, The only resistance 
remained in the fortresses of Herodian, 
Machaeros and Masada, Their reductions fol- 
lowed in A.D, 71-73, with Masada, commanded 
by Eleazar son of Jair (Josephus /. W. 7.8.1 §253), 
the last to fall (Josephus We 7.8.5—92 
§§304-406). [R. A. Guelich] 
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3. The Destruction of Jerusalem in Jewish 
Literature. 

The destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 stimu- 
lated a great deal of theological meditation in 
the Jewish community. Some of this literature at- 
tempts to discover why God allowed the tragedy. 
Some literature claims that the destruction was 
in fact foreseen, 

3.1. Explanation of the Destruction. In the guise 
of reflection on the first destruction of the city 
and temple at the hands of the Babylonians in 
586 B.c., some literature portrays the priests as ad- 
mitting their corruption and unworthiness to be 
the stewards of God's house (cf. 4 Ezra 10; 2 Bar. 
1:1-5; 3 Bar, 1:1-7; 4 Bar. 1—4; b. Ta ‘an, 29a; Lev. 
Rab. 19:6 [on Lev 15:25]). Much of this literature 
goes on Lo reassure readers that the city's destruc- 
tion was but one more step in the divine plan that 
will eventually lead to Israel's redemption, 

5.2. Predictions of Destruction. There is signifi- 
cant evidence that the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple were predicted by various per- 
sons and literary traditions, According to Tésta- 
ment of Levi 10;3, “the curtain of the temple will 
be torn.” The destruction of a corrupt priest- 
hood is foretold in Testament of Levi 15:3 (cf. 
16:1-5), while siege, destruction, fire and captiv- 
ity are forecast in Testament of Judah 23:1-5. Jeru- 
salem’s siege appears to be predicted in Sibylline 
Oracles 3:665, The men of the Renewed Cove- 
nant at *Qumran anticipate the destruction of 
the Jerusalem *priestly establishment (1QpHab 
9:2-7; 12:3-5; 4QpNah 1:1-3), The author of the 
Lives of the Prophets also foretells the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple (Jonah 10—11; Ha- 
bakkuk 11). Josephus says he predicted the city's 
doom (Josephus J. W. 3.8.3 §§351-52; 6.2.1 §109; 
6.5.4 §311). Josephus also tells us of one *Jesus 
ben Ananias who, alluding to Jeremiah 34, fore- 
told the doom of the city and the temple (Jose- 
phus J/.W 6.5.5 §300-309). Finally, there are 
rabbinic traditions that claim that certain *rab- 
bis, most notably Yohanan ben Zakkai and 
Zadok, predicted the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple (y. Sofa 6:3; b. Yoma 39a; Lam. 
Rab, 1:5 §31; b. Git, 56a; ‘Abot R. Nat. 4). Most of 
these traditions have been informed by the vo- 
cabulary and imagery of Israel's classical proph- 
ets who foretold the first destruction of 
Jerusalem and the tesnple. [C, A, Evans] 


4. The Destruction of Jerusalem in the Gospels. 
Apart from the mention of the destruction of a 


city in the parable of the great supper in Mat- 
thew 22:7 (frequently taken as an allusion to 
the destruction of Jerusalem) and the lament 
over Jerusalem in Matthew 23:37-58 (par, Lk 
13;34-35), only Luke directly alludes to a siege 
of the city. The lament of Matthew 23:37-38 
and its parallel in Luke 13;34-35 speak gener- 
ally of a coming abandonment and desolation 
of her “house” in the language of Jeremiah 
12:7 and 22:5. By contrast Luke 19:43-44, with 
the reference to a siege and surrounding of 
Jerusalem, comes closest to the actual events 
described by Josephus (19:43-44; cf. Josephus 
JW. 5.6.2 §262; 5.11.4 §466; 5.12.2 §§508-11), 
while Luke 21:20 [cf. Mk 13:14]) identifies the 
city's approaching “desolation” (cf, Dan 12:11 
LXX) with the surrounding of the city by troops 
(cf. Josephus /.W 5.11.6 §§486-90). The fre- 
quent reference to Jerusalem's destruction cor- 
responds to the prominent role of Jerusalem 
for Luke-Acts. 

All four Gospels have Jesus making refer- 
ence to a future destruction of the temple (Mt 
94:9: Mk 19:2; Lk 21:6; cf. Mt 26:61; Mk 14:58; 
Jn 2:19), an event that of necessity would scem 
to assume the fall of Jerusalem. Furthermore, 
the warning against the “abomination of deso- 
lation” in the Olivet Discourse (Mk 13:14; cf. 
Dan 12:11) has often been interpreted as re- 
ferring to the Roman desecrating presence in 
one form or another in the temple during the 
war. 

Despite those who would attribute these ref- 
erences to the influence of hindsight, nothing 
in cither of the references to the fate of Jerusa- 
lem or the temple corresponds so closely to the 
events as to necessitate the sayings being cre- 
ated in the light of the events of A.D. 66-70, 
Luke’s description of the siege and razing of 
Jerusalem (Lk 19:43-44; 21:20) reflects the nor- 
mal strategy for taking a fortified city in the an- 
cient world (¢.g., Jer 6:5, 6). Neither reference 
contains any distinctive feature of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem such as the barricacing of the 
city with a four-mile wall, the disastrous civil war 
and famine from within, or the Tall of the tem- 
ple. Some elements actually conflict with the in- 
formation given by Josephus. For example, the 
Roman presence and wall leaves the warning 
against entering and the summons to flee the 
city (Lk 21:20) without a historical reference 
point. Furthermore, the Roman presence in the 
temple could hardly have represented the 
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“abomination of desolation” (Mk 13:14), Rome 
breached the temple at the climax of the war, a 
fact Chat again makes the call for those in Judea 
to flee anachronistic: by that time they had been 
conquered and under control of Roman forces 
for nearly two years. The frequent use of OT 
prophetic imagery in these passages indicates 
that these sayings were prophecies of pending 
judgment. The events of A.D. 70 may have given 
poignancy to Jesus’ sayings in Luke 19:43-44 and 
21:20, but the underlying prophecy of the com- 
ing destruction of Jerusalem and the temple blti- 
mately have their roots in Jesus’ ministry, Jesus, 
as had several in his time, warned of impending 
judgment. This warning, doubtlessly interpreted 
by the ruling priests as a threat, was a nfajor fac- 
tor in the decision to have Jesus arrested. [R. A. 
Guelich] 

See also JERUSALEM; JESUS BEN ANANIAS; JEW- 
ISH HISTORY: ROMAN PERIOD; JEWISH WARS 
WITH ROME; JOSEPHUS: GENERAL; REVOLUTION. 
ARY MOVEMENTS; ROMAN MILITARY; TEMPLE, 
JEWISH. 
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From Pompey to Diocletian: A Study in Political Re- 
lations (SJLA 20; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1981). 
R. A. Guelich and C. A. Evans 


DEVIL. See BELIAL, BELIAR, DEVIL, SATAN. 


DIADOCHI 
The Greck word diadochoi (“successors”) has 
been used since the first century B.C. to refer to 
the immediate successors of *Alexander the 
Great. Since there were many important figures 
of the period, there is no agreed-upon list of dia- 
dochi. Generally, however, the term is used of 
the dozen or so Macedonian generals who 
carved out kingdoms in the castern Mediterra- 
nean during the half-century after Alexander's 
death, While the period of the diadochi clearly 
begins in 323 B.c., its end is variously put at 301 
(death of Antigonus), 286 (defeat of Demetrius), 
281 (deaths of Lysimachus and Seleucus) or 276 
(Antigonus Gonatas ensconced in Macedon). 
The most inclusive meaning is used here. Hav- 
ing mentioned the chief sources for the period, 
we will sketch the complicated political history 
of the period in a greatly simplified form and 
conclude with an overview of its major social, re- 
ligious and cultural developments, 

1, Sources 

2, Political History 

3. Politics and Society 

4, Religion and Philosophy 

5, Literature, Art and Architecture 


1, Sources, 

The most helpful ancient literary sources for 
this period are Diodorus Siculus (especially Bib. 
Hist. bks. 18—22), who reproduces lost contem- 
porary source material, especially the work of 
Hieronymus of Carda, an intimate of Eumenes, 
Antigonus and Demetrius, whose history cov- 
ered our entire period; and Plutarch’s lives of 
Demetrius, Eumenes, Phocion and Pyrrhus. 
These must be supplemented by the epitome of 
Pompeius ‘Trogus’s work and the appropriate 
parts of Arrian’s History of Alexander and Ap- 
pian's Syrian History. Documentary sources in- 
clude epigraphical, papyrological, numismatic 
and archacological evidence of importance. 


2. Political History. 

2.1, 323-321 B.C, When Alexander died sud- 
denly in 323 at Babylon, not only the kingship 
of Macedon but alse rule over his vast conquests 
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was left vacant. The only close blood ties to the 
royal house were those of his half-brother Phil- 
lip II Arrhidacus (seemingly epileptic and/or 
mentally unfit) and Alexander IV, Alexander's 
soon-to-be-born son by his Bactrian wife, Rox- 
ane, Alexander's Macedonian generals and ad- 
visors opted to divide the empire: Antipater 
would remain general and regent of Macedon 
and Greece; Perdiccas would have charge of the 
royal army in Asia; Craterus was named guard- 
ian of the two royal family members, In addi- 
tion, Ptolemy was given charge of Egypt, 
Antigonus the One-Eyed of western Anatolia, 
Lysimachus of Thrace, and Eumenes, the only 
Greek, of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, still 
mostly unconquered. 

Alexander's idea of interracial marriages be- 
tween his Macedonians and the conquered Per- 
sian aristocracy was promptly abandoned, Only 
Seleucus remained married to his Persian wife, 
and only Eumenes joined him in retaining im- 
portant roles for his eastern generals and 
troops. While anti-Macedonian uprisings took 
place among the Greeks of Bactria, on Rhodes 
and in Greece, the biggest battles were soon 
among the diadochi themsclves. Perdiccas and 
Craterus were the first victims (321) in what was 
to become a half-century of jockeying for terri- 
tory and treasure, A new balance of power was 
brokered at Triparadeisus in 321, with Seleucus 
joining the inner ranks as governor of Babylon. 
Already at this early date little hope remained of 
keeping the empire united. The coming decades 
would repeatedly see one of the diadochi becom- 
ing too successful and the others promptly ally- 
ing themselves against him until his ambitions 
were thwarted. 

2.2, 321-311 8.C, When Antipater died, he left 
the regency of Greece and Macedon to Polyper- 
chon, passing over his own son, Gassander. The 
latter promptly gathered an army and fleet and 
spent two decades seeking to carve out a king- 
dom for himself, With the empire hopelessly di- 
vided, Alexander's two blood heirs were 
eliminated (Arrhidaeus in 517, Alexander [V in 
$10) along with the other remnants of the royal 
household. Eumenes also failed to find his 
niche in the new order and was executed in 315. 
For a time Antigonus's share expanded to in- 
clude much of Mesopotgmia, but he was forced 
to cede the east to Seleucus in 312, the date the 
*Seleucids would give to the foundation of their 
kingdom, By 311 Cassander controlled much of 


Greece, and Lysimachus much of Thrace, while 
Ptolemy held Egypt, Antigonus kept *Asia Mi- 
nor, and Seleucus controlled Mesopotamia. 

2.3. 311-301 B.c. Antigonus failed in his con- 
tinued attempts to recapture castern territory. 
Seleucus meanwhile was taking over more and 
more of Iran, though he had to concede the far 
eastern empire to the [ndian general Chandra- 
gupta, Cassander prospered in Macedonia while 
Polyperchon was confined to governing the 
Peloponnese until his death (302), The aged An- 
tigorrus meanwhile sought continued expansion 
of his realm through his son, Demetrius 
Poliorkétés (“the Besieger of Cities"). Demetrius 
earned his nickname by taking away Cyprus 
from Ptolemy (506) but failed in his advance on 
Egypt. After a second failure, this one against 
Rhodes (for which the Rhodians in thanksgiv- 
ing erected the famous Colossus), Demetrius 
gained a foothold at Athens and organized a 
new Greek league as a base from which to attack 
Cassander in Macedon. However, the other 
players attacked Antigonus’s realm from the 
east, forcing father and son to meet their com- 
bined forces at [psus in Phrygia (501). Antigonus 
was killed, but Demetrius escaped. After the 
great victory over Ptolemy in 306, Antigonus and 
Demetrius had assumed the ttle, honors and re- 
galia of kings. They were soon followed by 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus and Cassander. 

2.4. 301-276 B.c. The victors at Ipsus annexed 
Antigonus’s realm, giving Lysimachus much of 
Asia Minor, Seleucus northern Syria, and Cas- 
sander more of Greece, Ptolemy took southern 
Syria and Palestine for himself, Meanwhile 
Demetrius, whose kingdom was now reduced to 
Cyprus, Tyre, Sidon and some Greek cities and 
islands, used his control of the sea to harass his 
enemies and build a new power base. His 
chance in Greece and Macedon came afier the 
death of Cassander (298/297), and he estab- 
lished a firm base there by 294, By his death in 
286, however, he had lost his other islands and 
cities and léft his son Antigonus Gonatas with 
only a foothold in Greece and Thessaly and a 
claim to Macedonia. _ 

Lysimachus, who started this period in con- 
trol of Thrace, also experienced initial successes 
in seizing much of Asia Minor, Thessaly and 
parts of Macedonia, When Seleucus invaded 
Asia, however, and penetrated as far as Sardis, 
the aging Lysimachus's support melted away, 
hastening his end (281). Seleucus tried to follow 
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up this victory by crossing into Macedon but was 
assassinated. His son Antiochus I took over his 
throne but had to be satisfied with a mainly Syr- 
ian and Mesopotamian kingdom. 

After fighting off a Gallic invasion (277), An- 
tigonus Gonatas firmly established himself in 
Macedon. Ptolemy continued his rule of Egypt 
and many of the Mediterranean islands until his 
death (283/282), and he was succeeded by his 
son, Ptolemy II Philadelphus, who ruled jointly 
with him at the end, Thus, though they would 
continue to feud over borders (Palestine would 
be caught in the ongoing struggle between 
Ptolemies and Seleucids), the general lines of 
the hereditary Hellenistic kingdoms were now 
established for the coming decades. + 


3. Politics and Society. 

An array of Greek and Macedonian cultural ele- 
ments were present at the courts of the diadochi 
and in the gurrisons and colonies that but 
tressed their rule. This influence Hellenized the 
various regions to different degrees and at dif- 
ferent paces. The kingdoms sought to increase 
their external stability with interdynastic mar- 
nages, especially after 30], Supplies of loyal sol- 
diers and administrators were ensured by the 
founding of Greek colonies and garrisons 
throughout the subject regions. *Antioch-on- 
the-Orontes and Alexandria Troas are but two 
of the cities founded by the diadochi that were 
important in the NT world. A king advised by a 
council (synedrion) made up of his Greek and 
Macedonian advisors or friends (philoi) became 
the administrative model. Local laws usually re- 
mained in force and local dynasties were al- 
lowed to rule as long as they remained loyal to 
the larger realm, but the king's decisions were in 
reality if not in name the final law. Lnternational 
commerce, as well as royal *patronage of litera- 
ture and the arts, eventually produced common- 
alities in language (Koine or Hellenistic Greek) 
and culture (see Greek of the New Testament). 


4. Religion and Philosophy. 

Alexander had not only become the new “Great 
King” or “King of Kings” (The Title of the de- 
feated persian emperor; see also 1 Tim 6:15; Rev 
17:14, 19:16) but had been the recipient of cultic 
worship (see Ruler Cult), While giving divine 
honors to living men had also occasionally oc- 
curred in the Aegean world (e.g, the cults of 
Lysander, Dionysius of Syracuse and the previ- 
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ous Macedonian kings), the scope changed dra- 
matically when many of the diadochi were so 
honored, Cassander and Lysimachus as well as 
Antigonus, Seleucus, Ptolemy and their succes- 
sors all received divine sacrifice and worship. 
While the form varied from ruler to ruler and 
from city to city, the main elements were the 
same: being officially decreed as savior (sdtér), 
divinity (theos) or *benefactor (euergetés); the 
erection of a divine statue (agalma), often in a 
new public temple and at times with specially 
appointed pricsts; regular sacrifices; annual fes- 
tivals with competitive musical, dramatic and 
*athletic games (agdnes); and often having 
months or days of the week renamed in their 
honor. In addition each main dynasty took a dis- 
tinctive divinity as its patron and protector. 

While local gods in the East were often iden- 
tified with members of the Greek pantheon and 
some oriental deities in turn were introduced 
among the Greeks, the traditional gods often 
took a back seat to the new dynasts, the god-men 
who affected daily life most and responded most 
clearly to such worship (see Religion, Greco- 
Roman), The Athenians sang the praises of 
Demetrius in 290 by saying, “For other gods are 
either far away, or have no ears, or don't exist, 
or don’t listen to us; but we can see you with our 
own eyes, not in word or in stone, but truly!” 
(Austin, #35). While some expressed such senti- 
ments merely to gain political points, others 
were doubtless sincere. 

Meanwhile, the unsettled political world in- 
herited by the diadochi gave rise to a new search 
for peace—-inner peace and self-sufficiency (au- 
tarkeia) rather than a peace based on the polis 
(city-state). Not only did the cult of Fate (Tyche) 
grow rapidly, but also new worldviews and life- 
styles deemphasized the city and exalted the in- 
dividual While the Golden Age of Greck 
philosophy had just ended (*Plato, 347; *Aristo- 
tle, 322), the founders of Cynicism, Stoicism and 
Epicureanism (see Philosophy) all lived during 
‘the period of the diadochi and provided their ad- 
herents with new philosophical answers—all 
downplaying the polis aifd the traditional reli- 
gious pantheon and championing political in- 
difference and personal withdrawal. Zeno, the 
founder of *Stoicism, emphasized the brother- 
hood of man and the world as a single state in 
which each man must play to the fullest his 
fated role in the cosmic drama, Epicurus 
preached withdrawal from politics and society. 
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The good life for him was found in a circle of 
friends all seeking spiritual peace in mastery of 
their passions, While the educated had these 
philosophical options for dealing with fate, the 
common person was more likely to strike a bar- 
gain with an Olympian god (promising an ex 
voto offering in return for help), seek initiation 
into one of the increasingly popular mystery 
cults or turn to *magic, 


5. Literature, Art and Architecture. 

The lack of political interest is seen also in the 
popularity of the New Comedy at Athens. 
Menander and his colleagues avoided the politi- 
cal jibes that pervaded Old and Middle Comedy, 
Instead complicated plots and misunderstand+ 
ings set the stage for very ordinary stock charac- 
ters—the grumpy father, the lovesick son, the 
insolent and scheming slave, the pompous sol- 
dier. 

Painters like Apelles and sculptors in the tra- 
dition of Praxiteles (who died shortly before this 
period) pushed representational realism to new 
levels, striving for the ideal representation 
(mimésis). Meanwhile Ptolemy I in his final years 
founded a new scientific and artistic research 
center, the museum of *Alexandria, Painters, 
poets (like Aratus, quoted by Paul [Acts 17;28)), 
literary critics, philosophers, scientists, mathe- 
maticians and medical experts were supported 
in scholarly pursuits amid the tranquility of the 
museum and its library (see Alexandrian Li- 
brary). 

In architecture the energy of the times was 
shown in projects like the Colossus of Rhodes, 
the Pharos lighthouse at Alexandria and the 
vastly expanded temple complexes at Ephesus, 
Didyma, Sardis and Priene (see Temples, Greco- 
Roman). Thus while the distinctive form of the 
Greek polis had now dotted vast new areas of the 
East, during the period of the diadochi the atmos- 
phere within had changed somewhat, Few of 
the older cities were as independent as they had 
been in the classical period, but there were im- 
portant new religious, philosophical and social 
breezes blowing that would influence civiliza- 
tions in the coming millennia. 

See also ALEXANDER THE GREAT; ART AND AR- 
CHITECTURE: GRECO-ROMAN; FIFLLENISM; RULER 
CULT. is 
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DIASPORA JUDAISM 


By the first century A.D. Jewish communities had 
become established in almost every part of the 
then-civilized world. Our period of investigation 
will be ftom the foundation of the various Di- 
aspora communities until the second century 
A.D., although material relating «later periods 
will be discussed occasionally, 

1. Definitions 

2, Sources 

3. A Geographical Survey of Diaspora Com- 

munities 
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6, The Diaspora Synagogue 

7. Community Leadership 

8. Diaspora Communities in the Greek City 

9, The Assimilation, Acculturation and Ac- 
commodation of Diaspora Communities 

10. Facets of Jewish Identity in the Diaspora 

1]. Diaspora as Exile 

12, Diaspora in the New Testament 

13. Conclusions 


1. Definitions. 

Scholars of earlier generations categorized *Ju- 
daism as cither Palestinian Judaism or *Helle- 
nistic Judaism, The former was regarded as 
“uncontaminated” and “normative” and, as the 
name suggests, restricted to Palestine. The latter 
was an adulterated, Hellenized form of Judaism 
found in the Diaspora, However, recent scholar- 
ship has noted how inadequate such a distinc- 
tion is since strong Hellenizing influences were 
at work in Palestine, and Diaspora communities 
continued to regard themselves as Jewish and 
can in no way be thought of as somehow less 
genuine, 

Therefore, the primary distinction made in 
the study of Judaism is a geographical one be- 
tween Judaism in Palestine and that in the Di- 
aspora. Further, it is generally acknowledged 
that there was much diversity in Judaism in both 
geographical areas and that the development of 
Jewish life was influenced by the social and po- 
litical context of each community, 


2. Sources. 

Often it is difficult to determine which Jewish 
texts from our period come from the Diaspora, 
but the following certainly or almost certainly do: 
Artapanus, *Anstobulus, *Demetrius, Ezekiel, */o- 
seph and Aseneth, *Joscphus, the *Zpistle of Aristeas, 
*3 and 4 Maccabees, *Philo, *Pseudo-Philo, 
*Pseudo-Phocylides, the *Septuagint, some of the 
*Sibylline Oracles, “Testament of Abraham and *Wis- 
dom of Solomon. We have a significant number 
of papyn and inscriptions that shed valuable light 
on Diaspora Jewish life, although their preserva- 
tion and discovery is haphazard, and it is often 
difficult to determine their dating and whether 
they are Jewish, In addition six Diaspora *syna- 
gogues have been excavated. Further informa- 
tion about Diaspora Judaism comes from texts 
written by non-Jewish authors who provide us 
with insight into how Jews and Judaism were per- 
ceived by others, Overall our evidence is sufh- 
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cient for us to construct a coherent account of 
Jewish life in only a very few places, 


3. A Geographical Survey of Diaspora 
Communities, 

By the first century A.D, there were significant 
Jewish communities throughout the Greco-Ro- 
man world, so that there were probably few ma- 
jor cities or regions that were without a 
community of resident Jews (see Philo Leg. Gai. 
214, 281-83; Flace. 45-46; Vit. Mos, 2.252; Jose- 
phus Ant, 14.7.2 §115; JW 7.3.3 §43; 1 Macc 
15:23-24; Sib. Or_ 3:271-72; Acts 2:9-11). There 
were two main reasons for the development of 
communities in the Diaspora. First, on occasions 
conquerors forcibly deported Jews; for example, 
the Babylonians carried numerous Jews to 
Babylonia, and Pompey took hundreds of Jews 
to *Rome as prisoners of war. Second, voluntary 
migration from Palestine to the Diaspora, aris- 
ing from diverse motives, was highly significant. 

The origins of the Jewish communities in 
Babylonia lie in the exile, since many Jews 
chose to remain in Babylonia when Cyrus al- 
lowed them to return to *Jerusalem (2 Chron 
36;22-23; Ezra 1:1-4). Josephus wrote of the size 
of the Jewish population beyond the Euphrates 
in his time (Josephus Ant, 15.8.2.2 §14; cf. Philo 
Leg. Gai, 216, 282); there were significant Jewish 
setements in Nehardea, Nisibis (Josephus And. 
18.9.1 §§311-12) and Seleucia (Josephus Ant. 
18.9.8-9 §§372-79), Queen Helena of Adiabene 
and her son Izates were converted to Judaism in 
the middle of the first century A.D. (Josephus 
Ant, 20.2.1-5 §§17-53). During the Jewish War of 
A.D. 66-70 Jews in Palestine attempted to arouse 
hostility against the Romans among their fellow 
Jews beyond the Euphrates (Josephus J. W 6.6.2 
§343). The synagogue in Dura-Europos, which 
was a modified house, was decorated with the 
most elaborate frescoes to survive from the an- 
cient Jewish world. 

The Jewish community in *Antioch, which 
was the largest in Syria, probably began in the 
third century B.C. (Josephus Ant. 12.3.1 §119). 
Under the Romans the Jewisl™community con- 
tinued to grow, and Josephus notes its size, 
wealth and success in gaining sympathizers and 
prosclytes (Josephus /.W 7.3.3 §45), However, 
Jewish-Gentile tensions grew in the first century 
A.D., particularly among the lower social classes, 
and during the Jewish War of A.D. 66-70 the Jew- 
ish communities in many Syrian cities suffered 
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on several occasions at the hands of the Gentile 
majority (Josephus /.W 2.18.1 §§457-60; 2.18.5 
§§477-79; '7.3.1-4 §§40-62), After the war the in- 
habitants of Antioch asked Titus to expel the 
Jews from the city, but Titus refused to do so and 
confirmed the Jews’ former rights (Josephus J. W. 
7.5.2 §§100-111). We also know of other Jewish 
communities in Syria in Apamea, Damascus, 
Caesarea and elsewhere. 

Between 210-205 B.c. Antiochus III trans- 
ferred two thousand Jewish families from Meso- 
potamia and Babylonia to Lydia and Phrygia as 
military settlers; this provides us with the first 
unambiguous evidence of Jewish communities 
in Asia Minor (Josephus Ant, 12.3.4 §§147-53), 
In Pro Flacco 28.67-68 Cicero writes of significant 
amounts of temple tax that had been seized in 
Asia in 62 B.C, by the Roman governor, Flaccus, 
giving evidence of the size and prosperity of 
some Jewish communities. A series of probably 
generally authentic documents preserved by Jo- 
sephus and to be dated from 49 BC, to A.D. 2/3 
provide evidence for a number of Jewish com- 
munities in Asia Minor (Josephus Ant, 12.3.2 
§§125-28; 14.10, 1-26 §§185-267; 16.2.3-5 §§27-61; 
16.6.1-8 §§160-78; Philo Leg. Gai. 315), They in- 
dicate these Jewish communities experienced 
ongoing tension in their local cities with respect 
to their social and religious privileges. The evi- 
dence suggests the Jewish communities were a 
significant and influential presence in the cities 
concerned and some Jews were of social and 
economic importance, but their limited partici- 
pation in the main currents of city life led to 
their being a considerable nmitant as far as the 
local cities were concerned (see Jewish Commu- 
nities in Asia Minor). 

By the beginning of the first century A.D, 
however, hostility toward the Jewish communi- 
ties scems to have abated. An inscription from 
Acmonia shows that Julia Severa, a high priest- 
ess of the imperial cult in the time of Nero (see 
Ruler Cult), built the Jewish community a syna- 
gogue (CJ 766). She was thus a Gentile *bene- 
factor of the local Jewish community, a fact that 
shows Jews had friends in the highest social cir- 
cles. Luke indicates that Jews were able to influ- 
ence the local Gentile population in some 
places, which suggests that the Jews were re- 
spected in their cities (Acts 18:50; 14:2, 5). The 
presence of Godfearers Sf some social standing 
also suggests Jews were a respected group (c.g., 
Acts 18:16, 48-50; 14:1). Revelation 2:9 and 3:9 


suggest that around A.D. 95 the Jewish communi- 
ties in Smyrna and Philadelphia actively op- 
posed Christians, Asian Christians addressed by 
Ignatius clearly were tempted to go to the syna- 
gogue and adopt Jewish customs (Ign. Phld. 
6.1-2; Ign, Magn. 8.1; 9.1-2; 10.3), a circumstance 
that points to the impact of some Jewish commu- 
nities on local Christians, 

From the second century A.D, onward it 
seems clear that some Jewish communities and 
individuals in Asia played a prominent part in 
their, cities (e.g., Cl7 745, 748, 770; Monumenta 
Asiae Minoris Antiqua 6, 335a; Trebilco, 37-103). 
The size and prominence of the Sardis syna- 
gogue points to the social integration and civic 
prestige of this Jewish community, It seems that 
at least some of these communities were able to 
become acculturated and integrated into their 
cities while remaining faithfully Jewish, They 
seem to have belonged in their cities, where 
they were respected and made significant social 
contributions without compromising their Jew- 
ish identity. 

We know that Jews lived in at least three 
towns in the kingdom of Bosporus. An almost 
certainly Jewish inscription from Gorgippia, 
dated A.D. 41, refers to the manumission of a fe- 
male *slave, which was carried out in a syna- 
gogue (Cif 690; cf. Cif 683-84, 683a-b from 
Panticapaeum). 

We are best informed about the Jewish com- 
munities in Egypt, which were the largest Di- 
aspora communities in our period. At the time 
of the Babylonian conquest some Jews fled to 
Egypt (Jer 43:6-7; 44:1; 46:14); Aramaic papyri of 
the fifth century B.C, give evidence of a Jewish 
military colony at Elephantine, a colony that in- 
cluded a Jewish temple. 

Jewish immigration into Egypt, both forced 
and voluntary, was significant from the third 
century B.C., with the result that Jews came to be 
settled throughout Egypt. The Ptolemaic era was 
a period when the Jews in Egypt encountered lit- 
tle hostility (although there were some notable 
exceptions) and came to fill a significant and 
prominent role in the economic, poliical, mili- 
tary and social life of Egypt (see Hellenistic 
Egypt). They generally flourished as Jews who 
retained their ethnic identity while also being 
strongly attracted to Hellenistic culture, How- 
ever, their position was also precarious, since 
they had become alienated from significant sec- 
tions of the wider populace. 
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At Leontopolis there was another significant 
Jewish community, formed by Jewish military 
settlers around 160 B.C. and including the tem- 
ple of Onias, which served the needs of the mili- 
tary colony (Tcherikover and Fuks, hereafier 
CP}, 3:145-63; Josephus Ant. 13.3.1-3 §§62-73), In 
Philo's day Jews lived throughout *Alexandria 
but were particularly concentrated in two of its 
five quarters (Philo Flace, 55; Josephus /.W. 
2.18.8 §495), Synagogues were to be found 
throughout the city (Philo Leg. Gai, 132), 

Octavian reaffirmed the privileges of the Jew- 
ish community in Egypt when he annexed that 
country in 30 B.c. The Romans also redefined 
the yarious classes of the population and em- 
phasized the distinctions Romans, citizens of 
Greek cities and “foreigners.” The Jews seem to 
have been relegated en bloc to the same cate- 
gory as the Egyptians and thus were compelled 
to pay the poll tax (/aographia); Romans and citi- 
zens of Greek cities were exempted from paying 
this tax or paid at a lower rate. ‘This was not only 
a financial burden; to be grouped with the na- 
tive Egyptians was also a grave cultural affront, 
particularly to the upper classes of the Jewish 
population. Hence the matter of civic status be- 
came an increasingly important one for some 
Jews. Thus began a period of decline for the 
Jews in Egypt. 

Jewish-Greck tension erupted in A.D, 38, 
when the Greeks destroyed synagogues or put 
up images of Gaius inside them. Flaccus, the Ro- 
man governor, declared the Jews to be “foreign- 
ers and aliens” in Alexandria and ordered them 
all to live in one section of the city (Philo Flace. 
25-57; Leg. Gai. 120-35), Murder of Jews and 
widespread looting also occurred. Flaccus was 
subsequently dismissed from office, and both 
sides sent delegations to Caligula, who died in 
A.D. 41 before giving his decision on the matter 
of Jewish communal privileges, which Flaccus 
had annulled, 

Further trouble erupted in A.D, 41, which led 
to hearings before Claudius. He wrote a letter to 
the city (CPJ 153; cf. Josephus Ant. 19.5.2 
§§280-85) in which he called upon the Alexan- 
drians to allow the Jews to keep their customs 
and ordered the Jews not to seek any privileges 
beyond those they had enjoyed for a long pe- 
riod, He also forbade the Jews from participat- 
ing in the *g¥mnasium and told them to be 
satisfied with the benefits they were enjoying in 
“a city not their own.” Both these last factors 
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support the view that the Jews had never pos- 
sessed *citizenship rights as a body in the city 
(Smallwood, 235-55). However, it seems clear 
that some Jews had become citizens individu- 
ally, Claudius’s letter halted the social and cul- 
tural integration of such Jews and _ their 
children, 

The conflict between Jews and Grecks 
erupted again in A.D. 66 and resulted in the 
slaughter of a large number of Jews (Josephus 
JW. 2.18.7-8 §§487-98). After the Jewish War 
some of the most zealous insurgents escaped to 
Egypt, where they endeavored to stir up the Jew- 
ish population against the Romans, although 
they met strong opposition from the leaders of 
the Jewish community (Josephus /.W 7.10.1 
§§409-19). In AD. 115 to 117 Jews in Egypt, 
Cyrenaica, Cyprus and Mesopotamia attacked 
their Greek neighbors and launched a revolt. 
The loss of life was huge, and the Diaspora com- 
munities concerned were decimated as a result. 
Messianic expectation, resentment against the 
local population and radical social disaffection 
seem to have been factors behind this revolt. 

Jewish settlement in Cyrenaica probably 
dates from near the beginning of Ptolemaic rule 
in the area (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.4 §44), with nu- 
merous inscriptions testifying to a large Jewish 
population (see Liideritz). In Cyrene the Jews 
formed a well-established and independent 
body, since Strabo notes that the population of 
the city was made up of citizens, farmers, resi- 
dent aliens and Jews (Josephus Ant, 14.7.2 §115). 
Inscriptions show that in the first century A.D. 
some Jews were taking part in the life of the city 
and had attained considerable standing politi- 
cally and culturally. The city also produced the 
Jewish historian Jason, who wrote a history of 
the Hasmonean revolt that was abbreviated in 
2 Maccabees. He indicates the high cultural 
level attained by some Jews in Cyrene. 

Three inscriptions suggest that some Jews in 
Berenice had been successful in their social and 
cultural integration into city life and that other 
Jews considered this to be legitimate (Lideritz, 
nos, 70-72). The community seems to have 
called a building it owned an amphitheater. We 
also know of Jewish communities in Teuchira, 
Apollonia and Ptolemais and in Latin-speaking 
North Africa, 

Philo (Leg. Gai. 281-82) gives evidence for a 
number of Jewish communities in Macedonia 
and Greece; he lists Thessaly, Boetia, Mace- 
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donia, Actolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, most of the 
Peloponnese and the islands of Euboea and 
Crete. In Paul's ime there were Jews in Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens and Corinth (Acts 
16:13; 17:1, 10, 17; 18:4). The Jewish communi- 
ties in these areas were probably never large, 
and the epigraphical data for them are limited, 
One inscription from Corinth, to be dated after 
the NT period, speaks of a “synagogue of the He- 
brews” (Ci 718). An inscription from Stobi (Ci/ 
694) records the grant of part of a private house 
for use as a synagogue. The Jews of Cyprus par- 
ticipated in the revolt under ‘Trajan; clearly they 
were numerically strong, We have some informa- 
tion about Jews living on Cos, Rhodes and Sa- 
mos, and a synagogue, built in the first century 
B.C., has been discovered on Delos. . 

A significant number of Jews lived in Rome. 
We do not know when Jews first settled there, 
but given the significance of Rome and the con- 
tacts between the Romans and Hasmonean 
Judea, it was probably in the second century B.C. 
Some Jews were probably expelled from the city 
in 139 B.C, (see Valerius Maximus 1.3.3; Good- 
man in Lieu, North and Rajak, 69-70). A number 
of Jews were brought to Rome as prisoners of 
war by Pompey in 63 b.C, (Josephus Ant, 14.4.4-5 
§§70-71, 79), and in 59 B.C. Cicero suggests that 
they were securely established in the city (Flac, 
28.66-67). Josephus reports that cight thousand 
Roman Jews supported an embassy from Judea 
in 4. B.C, (Josephus Ant. 17.11.1 §300). The com- 
munity flourished in the Augustan era while 
maintaining its Jewish identity; a number of Ro- 
man authors commented on the presence and 
practices of Jews in Rome in this period (e.g., 
Horace Serm. 1.4.13943; 1.5.96-104; 1.9.60-78; 
Ovid Ars Am. 1,75-80, 413-16), 

In A.D, 19 the Jews were expelled from Rome 
because of their burgeoning influence (Jose- 
phus Ant, 18.3.4-5 §§65-84; Tacitus Ann. 2,85); 
however, it is doubtful that all the Jews living in 
Rome left the city. There was further trouble in 
the 40s, although the evidence is problematic, 
Two events probably occurred: first, a prohibi- 
tion of assemblies in A.D. 41 referred to by Dio 
Cassius (/ist. 60.6.6), and second, an expulsion 
mentioned by Suctonius (Claudius 25.4), Acts 
18:2 and Orosius (Hist, 7.6.15-16), which the lat- 
ter dates to A.D. 49. According to *Suetonius, the 
Jews were expelled smce “they were constantly 
rioting at the instigation of Chrestus.” This 
probably refers to troubles resulting from Jewish 
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Christian missionaries’ preaching about Christ 
among Jews in Rome; it seems likely that only 
known troublemakers were expelled (e.g., Acts 
18;2; Priscilla and Aquila). 

For the rest of the first century A.D. the Jews 
in Rome were in an ambiguous position; they 
thrived, were able to maintain their identity 
through faithfulness to their traditions and won 
admirers and imitators from Romans belonging 
to a range of social classes. They were also sub- 
ject to criticism from some quarters, mainly be- 
cause they were seen as a threat to Roman tra- 
ditions. 

Inscriptions from the Roman Jewish cata- 
combs, mostly to be dated in the second to 
fourth centuries A.D., show that there was a sig- 
nificant number of Jews spread over several 
parts of the city in this period. From these in- 
scriptions we learn the names of eleven syna- 
gogues in Rome, including “the synagogue of 
the Hebrews,” and synagogues named after Au- 
gustus and probably Marcus Agrippa. / Clement, 
written from Rome in the A.D, 90s (see Apostolic 
Fathers), tells us nothing about Jews in the city. 

A synagogue has been discovered in Ostia, 
the port of Rome. Part of the building was 
erected toward the end of the first century A.D,; it 
was expanded in the second and third centuries 
and received its final form in the fourth century 
A.D, We also know of Jews in other cities in Italy, 
including Puteoli, Pompeii, Venosa and Naples. 


4, Population. 

Although we lack sufficient data to ascertain ac- 
curately the number of Jews in the Diaspora, our 
sources give some information. Some ancient 
authors emphasize the large numbers of Jews in 
Egypt and elsewhere (Strabo Geog. 16,2.28; Philo 
Vit. Mos, 2.232; Leg, Gai, 214, 245; Flacc. 43; Jose- 
phus Ant, 11.5.2 §133; 17.111 §300; 18,3.4-5 
§§65-84; J. W. 7.9.2 §445), and the amount of tem- 
ple tax seized by Flaccus in four Asian cities sug- 
gests a considerable Jewish population in these 
areas (Cicero Flac. 66-69). That the Jews of 
Egypt, Cyrenaica, Cyprus and Mesopotamia 
fought a protracted war in the time of Trajan 
suggests that the total population of the Jews in 
these areas of the Diaspora was considerable, al- 
though again we are unable to give estimates. It 
does seem clear, however, that the total Jewish 
population of the Diaspora considerably cx- 
ceeded the Jewish population in Palestine 
(Tcherikover, 292-95) and that Diaspora Jews 
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constituted a group of significant size. Scholars 
ofien suggest that five to six million Jews were 
living in the Diaspora in the first century, but 
such figures can be only speculative, 


5. Economic Situation, 

Diaspora Jews participated in a variety of 
branches of economic life, We know, for exam- 
ple, of Jews who were soldiers, land-owning 
farmers, agricultural laborers, shepherds, arti- 
sans, manual workers, traders, merchants, bank- 
ers, government officials and slaves, In some 
Roman writers Jewish poverty was a byword 
(e.g., Juvenal Sat. 3.14-16; 6.542-47), but we also 
know of some very wealthy Jews (Josephus Ant. 
20.7.3 §147; JW 7.11,1-2 §§442-45). Digspora 
Jews, then, were found in almost all socioeco- 
nomic strata of the period (Safrai and Stern, 
701-27). 


6. The Diaspora Synagogue. 

6.1. Synagogue Buildings. Synagogues have 
been discovered at Delos, Ostia, Sardis, 
Dura-Europos, Stobi and Priene, The existence 
of many others is clear from inscriptions or liter- 
ary evidence. There would have been more than 
one synagogue in a large city; eleven are at- 
tested for Rome, and Philo says that there were 
many synagogues in Alexandria (Philo Leg. Gai. 
132; cf. Spec. Leg. 2.62). Acts shows that there 
were many synagogues throughout the regions 
where Paul traveled (Acts 9:2; 13:5, 14; 14:1; 
17:1, 10, 17; 18:4-7, 19-26; 19:8), Small communi- 
ties would meet in a house belonging to a mem- 
ber, The carliest synagogue buildings were 
probably originally private houses modihed for 
use by the community (¢.g., Delos and Priene), 

The earliest references to a Diaspora syna- 
gogue building are dated between 246-221 B.c. 
and come from Egypt (Ilorbury and Noy, nos. 
22, 117). At first the building seems to have been 
called a proseuché, or place of prayer (see CP 
129, 134, 138, 432; Horbury and Noy, nos. 9, 13, 
29, 95, 27, 125-26; $§ Macc 7:20; Philo Flacc. 41, 
45, 122; Josephus Vit. 280; Cif 682-84, 690, 726); 
sometimes the congregation that gathered in 
the building is called synagdgé, which means “as- 
sembly.” However, later the building in which 
they assembled is more often called the 
synagoge. 

There was ¥o uniform architectural design 
for Diaspora synagogues, and the very different 
plans of the six known buildings are clearly in- 
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fluenced by local factors; however, they do 
share some common features. They generally 
contain an architectural feature for keeping the 
biblical scrolls and sometimes had a platform 
for a reader and benches, Often there were also 
guest rooms or a dining hall adjoining the as- 
sembly room. The Dura-Europos synagogue 
contains an outstanding set of frescoes that pro- 
vide our most important evidence for the exist- 
ence of Jewish figurative art in this period. The 
Sardis synagogue, which was one part of a com- 
plex of buildings including a bathhouse and 
gymnasium in the center of the city, is the larg- 
est synagogue known fram antiquity. The syna- 
gogue reveals a confident Jewish community 
that was also integrated to some extent into the 
wider city (see Kraabel in Urman and Flesher, 
95-126). 

6.2. The Synagogue as an Institution. The syna- 
gogue was the focus of community life for Di- 
aspora Jews and was organized by the com- 
munity for the community, Not only was it the 
center of religious life where the sabbath service 
was held, but also it was the focus for the educa- 
tional, political, economic, social and judicial 
life of the community; communal meals were 
also often held there. It was thus a crucial insti- 
tution for the maintenance of Jewish identity 
and played a central role in Jewish life, 

Sources describe synagogue services prima- 
rily in terms of the reading and study of Scrip- 
ture (Philo Vit. Mos, 2.215-16; Josephus Ag, Ap. 
2.17 §175). That some of the buildings were 
called “prayer houses” indicates that prayer was 
also an important feature, 

6.3. Godfearers, A recently discovered inscrip- 
tion from Aphrodisias lists, along with a number 
of Jews, fifty-four Gentiles who are called theo- 
sebis or “Godfearers" (see Reynolds and Tan- 
nenbaum). Although some scholars argue that 
the title Gedfearer here means the Gentiles con- 
cerned have simply expressed their support for 
the Jews as fellow townspeople, it seems much 
more likely that the term indicates that these 
Gentiles were linked in some formal way to the 
Jewish community, withow being proselytes. 
This and other inscriptions, and some literary 
sources, strongly suggest that there were a num- 
ber of Gentile “Godfearers” who were formally 
associated with the Jewish community, were in- 
volved in at least some facets of synagogue life 
and kept some of the commandments without 
becoming proselytes who joined the community 
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(see Trebilco, 145-66; Juvenal Sat, 14,96-99; Jose- 
phus Ant, 14.7.2 §110; /.W. 7.3.3 §45; see Prose- 
lytism and Godfearers). 

Although Diaspora Jews do not scem to have 
been involved in an organized active mission to 
convert Gentiles (see Goodman in Lieu, North 
and Rajak, 53-78), they do seem to have wel 
comed Gentiles who were attracted to the Jewish 
community cither as Godfearers or proselytes. 
The role of the Jews here then was passively to 
bear witness through their existence and life, It 
also seems likely that at least some Diaspora syn- 
agogues were visible and open to outsiders, It is 
also noteworthy that we know of some prose- 
lytes (see Juvenal Sat. 14.96-106; Josephus /.W. 


2.19.2 §520; 2.20.2 §§559-61; Acts 6:5 and some, 


inscriptions), although their numbers are quite 
small, 

We can also note the fairly widespread adop- 
tion of some Jewish customs such as lighting of 
lamps (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.38 §282; Persius Sat. 
5,179-84) and not working on the sabbath (Ovid 
Ars Am, 1.413-16) by Gentiles who did not come 
into the more formal category of Godfearers. 
Clearly Gentiles were attracted to Judaism to 
varying degrees throughout our period. 


7, Community Leadership, 

The names and functions of community leaders 
probably varied from place to place. In the third 
century B.C. a gerousia represented the Jews of 
the whole city of Alexandria (Fp, Arist, 310). At 
the time of Strabo an ethnarchés stood at the 
head of the Jews (Josephus Ant. 14.7.2 §117 
quoting Strabo), but in A.D. 11 Augustus modi- 
fied the situation by either reintroducing the ger- 
ousia or giving it the power previously vested in 
the ethnarchés (Philo Flacc, 74, 117), 

The position of archén or ruler was wide- 
spread among Diaspora Jews, although the title 
may have meant different things in different 
places. In some communities the archontes were 
elected, formed the executive committee of the 
gerousta and looked after all the affairs of the 
community. The title of presbyteros, or elder, is 
found in some places (e.g., Cl/ 663, 735, 739; Ep. 
Arist. $10). The relation of archon and presbyteros 
is unclear; they may have been alternative titles, 
or the members of the gerousia who were not 
members of the executive committee (the ar- 
chons) may have beertcalled presbyleroz. In some 
places a gerousiarchés was head of the gerousia, 


The archisynagdgos, or ruler of the synagogue, 
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had a role in making arrangements for the ser- 
vices of the synagogue (Acts 13:15) and probably 
also had some responsibility for maintaining 
Jewish life and teaching (Acts 18:17). They were 
often wealthy people of influence and standing 
in the community, who were *benefactors and 
*patrons. 

Other titles found in inscriptions include 
phrontistés (“overseer”), grammateus (“clerk”), 
prostatés (“patron”), father or mother of the syn- 
agogue, rabbi and priest, It is ofien difficult to 
determine what these titles meant (see van der 
Horst, 89-98). 

We know of more than twenty women who 
held tides such as “ruler of the synagogue,” 
“mother of the synagogue,” “elder,” “leader” or 
“priestess.” If holding the equivalent title in- 
volved a man in active leadership (as opposed to 
being an honorary title), then it seems likely that 
when a woman held the title she too was in- 
volved in active leadership in the synagogue. 
There is a continuing debate, however, about 
whether some of these positions were essentially 
honorific for all holders of the posts, in which 
case those who held the titles would have bene- 
fitted the Jewish community through their mu- 
nificence or patronage (see Rajak in Lieu, North 
and Rajak, 22-24). We have no evidence that 
women were segregated in Diaspora synagogues, 
and no ancient text calls for segregation. 


8. Diaspora Communities in the Greek City. 

We do not have any clear evidence that in the 
Hellenistic and carly Roman periods Jews pos- 
sessed citizenship as a body in any Greek city. 
Josephus's statements that suggest that they did 
have citizenship (e.g., Josephus Ant, 12.3.1 §119; 
12.3.2 §§125-26; Ag. Ap. 2.4 §§37-39) are all his- 
torically dubious or ambiguous (see Safrai and 
Stern, 440-81), Clearly, however, some individu- 
als did obtain citizenship in their cities (¢.g., 
Paul in Acts 21:39; Philo Leg, Gai, 155-57; ‘Tre- 
bilco, 172). 

Diaspora Jews generally organized them- 
selves into communities, although the constitu- 
tional position of these commynities varied 
from place to place and over time. The position 
of the Jewish community within any city proba- 
bly depended on local factors such as when, 
how and for what purpose the Jewish commu- 
nity became established in that particular local- 
ity. In some cities, such as Alexandria, they seem 
to have formed self-governing groups. It is oflen 
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suggested that the Jews there were officially rec- 
ognized as a politeuma, that is, a formally consti- 
tuted, semiautonomous civic body within a city 
whose members were not citizens but possessed 
some important rights. However, the term polt- 
teuma is found only once in Jewish literature 
from Alexandria (Ep. Arist. 310). Since it is un- 
clear to whom it refers there (see Liideritz in 
van Henten and van der Horst, 183-225), it is 
precarious to base far-reaching theories on this 
one reference. In Berenice we have evidence 
for a Jewish politeuma, but it was probably a kind | 
of council of the Jews of the city rather than an 
organization for the whale Jewish community. 
In other cities the position of the Jews is best 
compared with that of other associations of,im- 
migrants who lived as foreign people in a city. 
The actual form of communal life probably var- 
ied from place to place, as is shown by the vari- 
ety of terms used to express the notion of 
community, including the terms “the Jews,” “the 
people,” synodos, potiteuma, hatoikia, the ethnos 
and the synagogée. 

A crucial matter in relations between the Jew- 
ish Diaspora communities and the cities in 
which they lived was being granted certain privi- 
leges that enabled them to live as Jews in accor- 
dance with their law and maintain their identity 
as communities. The support of the Roman au- 
thorities for these privileges was crucial in the 
face of periodic challenges from individual cit- 
ies, with Julius Caesar and Augustus being par- 
ticularly noteworthy in their support for Jewish 
privileges. These included being able to meet 
regularly, organize their own community life 
and have interna} jurisdiction, to own buildings, 
to have their “ancestral” food, to collect and 
send the temple tax to Jerusalem and to live ac- 
cording to their customs and laws, such as ob- 
serving the sabbath. Privileges connected with 
observing the sabbath included being free from 
appearing in court on the sabbath and an ex- 
emption from serving in the Roman army. That 
they enjoyed these privileges, without being citi- 
zens and participating fully in a city’s life and 
cults, ofien led to friction between the Jews and 
the city authorities, 

The status of Diaspora Jewish communities 
was not greatly affected after the revolt of A.D. 
66-70, in which Diaspora Jews were little in- 
volved, Titus resisted demands for the abolition 
of Jewish communal privileges in Antioch and 
Alexandria (Josephus /.W. 7.5.2 §§100-11), and 
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generally privileges remained unmodified out- 
side Judea, The diversion of the temple tax to 
the fiscus Judaicus in order to support the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus was the one important 
change that affected the Diaspora after A.D. 70. 
Domitian exacted the tax with special severity; 
Nerva prohibited the accusations to officials that 
had resulted from Domitian's policy. 


9. The Assimilation, Acculturation and 
Accommodation of Diaspora Communities. 

We have noted that the old distinction between 
“pure” Palestinian Judaism and “Hellenized” 
Diaspora Judaism is no longer viable. We cannot 
analyze Diaspora Judaism by simple measure- 
ment against Palestinian Judaism; we must find 
appropriate criteria for the analysis of Diaspora 
Judaism and in particular the ways Jews reacted 
to their environment. 

In this regard J. M. G, Barclay notes that we 
can distinguish among different kinds of Helle- 
nization, such as political, social, linguistic, edu- 
cational, ideological, religious and material 
Hellenization, Further, engagement with Helle- 
nism could occur to a different degree in each 
of these areas, which were not all equally signifi- 
cant. Barclay has devised three scales to depict 
these different kinds of Hellenization (Barclay, 
92-102). 

First is an assimilation scale, which refers to 
the level of social integration and concerns so- 
cial contacts, interaction and practices. Some- 
one at the top of the assimilation scale had 
abandoned the social distinctives fundamental 
to Jewish identity; someone at the bottom con- 
fined his or her social life entirely to the Jewish 
community, Second is an acculturation scale, 
which refers to the linguistic, educational and 
ideological aspects of a cultural matrix. Some- 
one at the top of the acculturation scale had 
scholarly expertise in Hellenistic scholarship; 
someone at the bottom knew no Greek. Third is 
an accommodation scale, which refers to the use 
to which acculturation is put. Here Barclay dis- 
tinguishes between integrative trends, which in- 
volved the imitation of Hellegistic culture and 
its use in reinterpreting the Jewish traditions 
and could lead to the submersion of Jewish cul- 
tural uniqueness, and oppositional trends, 
which involved the use of Hellenistic weapons 
in polemic against Hellenism itself and could 
lead to antagonism to Greco-Roman culture, 
Thus “acculturation could be used to construct 
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either bridges or fences between Jews and their 
surrounding cultures” (Barclay, 98), Although 
our evidence only rarely enables us to plot Di- 
aspora Jews on these three scales, their use al- 
lows us to distinguish among the many different 
ways Diaspora Jews interacted with their envi- 
ronment. (For the following see in particular 
Barclay, 103-228, 320-80.) 

9.1. Assimilation. There was an enormous 
range in the degree of assimilation of Diaspora 
Jews into non-Jewish society, Those who were 
highly assimilated, to the degree of losing their 
Jewish distinctiveness and abandoning Jewish 
practices, included Jews who were fully inte- 
grated into political and/or religious affairs of 
state (e.g., Tiberius Julius Alexander [see Bar, 
clay, 105-6); Cl/ 749; Josephus J.W. 7.3.3 §50); 
those who abandoned some aspects of Jewish 
customs in order to be socially successful or to 
gain some other benefit (Philo Vit, Mos, 1,31; Jo- 
sephus Ant, 12.4.6 §§186-89; 18.5.4 §141); those 
who married Gentiles and did not rear their 
children as Jews (e.g, Philo Spec. Leg. 3.29); 
those who had become critics of their own tradi- 
tions (Philo Abr. 178-93; Conf. Ling. 2-13); those 
whose allegorical interpretations of the law led 
them to abandon key Jewish practices (Philo 
Migr. Abr. 89-93); and those whose isolated so- 
cial circumstances necessitated a high level of 
assimilation (e.g, CPJ 7, 148). 

The category of medium assimilation in- 
cludes those who had significant social ties with 
the non-Jewish environment but who also pre- 
served their Jewish identity. Again, types of as- 
similation can be discerned, First were those 
who were well educated and participated in the 
social and cultural life of a city or had significant 
social ties to the non-Jewish world but remained 
faithful to Jewish tradition (e.g., Alexander the 
Alabarch [Josephus J/.W 5.5.3 §205]; the author 
of the Epistle to Aristeas; Philo; Jewish ephebes, 
city magistrates and citizens [CIJ 755; Acts 21:39; 
citizenship did not necessarily entail loss of Jew- 
ish distinctiveness]), Many Jews were well inte- 
grated into civic life (e.g., Lideritz, no. 36; Ci7 
748), attained influential positions within their 
cities and adopted many local customs; yet “a 
degree of integration did not mean the aban- 
donment of an active attention to Jewish tradi- 
tion or of Jewish distinctiveness. It was as Jews 
that they were involveti.in, and a part of, the life 
of the cities in which they lived” (Trebilco, 187). 
Second were those who were in various forms of 
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employment with or for non-Jews (c.g., in the 
Ptolemaic army), Third were those who were as- 
sociated with non-Jews in legal matters. Fourth 
were those who gained patrons, supporters or 
converts among non-Jews, which suggests there 
was considerable social interaction between 
these Jews and non-Jews. 

Barclay (329) concludes that “the patterns of 
life we have observed in the Mediterranean Di- 
aspora suggest that Jews were neither socially 
and culturally isolated nor simply blended into 
some social amalgam. While their boundaries 
may have been defined variously in differing cir- 
cumstances, it was precisely the ability to main- 
tain these boundaries while continuing every- 
day social contacts with non-Jews that was the 
peculiar achievement of the successful Diaspora 
communities,” 

In the category of low assimilation are Jews 
whose social contact with non-Jews was mini- 
mal. Factors leading to low assimilation include 
the existence of Jewish residential districts (e.g., 
CP] 423, 468; Josephus Ant. 14.10.24 §§259-61); 
the isolation of some communities such as the 
*Therapeutae, a group found throughout Egypt 
that in some ways resembled the *Essenes 
(Philo Vit. Cont. 2-90); and social conflict with 
non-Jews (c.g., in Alexandria in A.D, 38), which 
expressed and encouraged social alienation. 

This range in levels from high assimilation 
to careful preservation of Jewish distinction 
means that we cannot rule out in advance what 
was or was not possible for Jews in their assimi- 
lation. 

9.2. Acculturation and Accommodation. Clearly 
there was a range in the levels of acculturation 
of Diaspora Jews, from those authors who ex- 
pertly utilized different genres of Hellenistic lit- 
erature to Jews who had no capacity in Greek, 
although the latter must have been rare, since 
papyri and inscriptions show us that Greck was 
used for nearly all communication in virtually 
all Diaspora communities. In general the in- 
volvement of Diaspora Jews in the life, ways and 
thought forms of the Greek city (see Cities, 
Greco-Roman) helps to explain tbe flourishing 
of Diaspora Jewish literature written in Greek in 
this period (see Writing and Literature: Jewish). 
But what use did Diaspora Jews make of their ac- 
culturation? This leads to the question of what 
sort of accommodation was effected by Diaspora 
Jews with their social and cultural environ- 
ments. Barclay (125-228, 336-80) divides the writ- 
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ten texts that can be assigned to the Diaspora 
with some confidence into those that embrace 
cultural convergence (while normally retaining 
some form of Jewish distinction) by integrating 
Jewish practices with the norms and values of 
their cultural context and those that emphasize 
cultural antagonism. 

9.2.1, Culhiral Convergence. A number of texts 
exhibit cultural convergence and show the abil- 
ity of Diaspora Jews to express their traditions 
within a Hellenistic moral, historical, philosoph- 
ical and theological framework. The following 
examples are representative. First, Artapanus 
was self-consciously Jewish while also being sup- 
portive of the Hellenized Egyptian culture he 
clearly appreciated (see Jewish Literature: Hispo- 
rians and Poets), Artapanus claims biblical char- 
acters brought culture and “philosophy to Egypt, 
thus claiming national superiority for the Jews; 
yet his work also has a pro-Egyptian tone, for ex- 
ample, when it is asserted that Moses estab- 
lished the annual flooding of the Nile. In order 
to boost Moses’ and his people’s reputation fur- 
ther, Artapanus gives a positive evaluation of 
Egypt and its religion. Clearly the author is very 
much at home in Egypt, whose culture, temples, 
priests and cults he eulogizes. Artapanus repre- 
sents a cultural synthesis, an Egyptianized Juda- 
ism, and shows that some Jews stood for an 
important measure of synthesis with Egyptian 
culture, including Egyptian religion. Barclay 
(182) notes that “he indicates the possibility of 
being both a proud Egyptian and a self-con- 
scious Jew.” He is a clear example of cultural 
convergence, 

Second, Ezekiel the Tragedian (see Jewish Lit- 
¢rature: Historians and Poets) rewrote the exo- 
dus in the form of a Greek tragedy and thus 
represents a synthesis with Greek literary tradi- 
tion. He has an enthusiastic appreciation of 
Greek *education and is another example of ac- 
culturation. The drama is thoroughly Jewish in 
character, but the form and cultural framework 
of the classical Greek tradition has made it com- 
prehensible and attractive to Greeks, The work 
seems to be an attempt to align Jews with Greeks 
in the common environment in Egypt, without 
weakening Jewish ethnic loyalty. Ezekiel was 
Greek and Jewish at the same time, being skilled 
in Greek poctry, literature and history and com- 
mitted to the Jewislttradition. 

Third, *Philo represents the climax of a Jew- 
ish philosophical tradition that was deeply en- 
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gaged with Hellenistic culture. He received a 
thorough Hellenistic education and participated 
in *Alexandrian cultural life. He also received 
an intensive Jewish education and was intimately 
acquainted with the life and traditions of the 
Jewish community in Alexandria, to which he 
was deeply loyal, He does not give any indication 
of a tension between Greek and Jewish values, 
As Barclay (91) puts it, Philo was both “Jewish to 
the core and Hellenized to the same core." 

For Philo the most sublime expression of 

, Philosophy was found in the Pentateuch, How- 
ever, his debt to *Plato was just as great, since 
his thought was structured by Platonic dualism. 
Philo tried to show the profound philosophical 
truths found in the Pentateuch by means of alle- 
gorical exegesis. An effect of his allegorization 
was to dehistoricize the text and to shift from 
the particular to the universal. Hence the exo- 
dus was about the escape of the soul from the 
confines of the bodly to the virtues (Philo Som. 
2.255). His philosophy thus led away from Jew- 
ish particularity; Jewish laws were of universal 
significance. In this way he sought to build 
bridges between his Mosaic text and Hellenistic 
culture and to understand Judaism in the light 
of the themes, motifs and intellectual horizons 
of his Hellenistic environment. However, “ullti- 
mately his allegorical reading of Scripture func- 
tions not to submerge Moses' authority in the 
sea of Hellenism or to parallel Moses with Plato 
as equal sources of truth, Rather the whole 
gamut of Hellenistic culture is subordinated to 
Moses, pressed into service to endorse his origi- 
nal ‘achievement As Dawson observes, Philonic 
allegory “is an effort to make Greek culture Jew- 
ish rather than to dissolve Jewish identity into 
Greek culture” (in Barclay, 173). Thus Greek cul- 
ture is subordinated to Jewish cultural and reli- 
gious identity, 

Overall Philo’s erudition in Greek ways of 
thought was used in the service of his Judaism. 
In his reaction to extreme allegorizers (Philo 
Migr. Abr, 89-93), Philo shows that his identity 
was ultimately defined by the Jewish community; 
his leadership of the embassy 9 Gaius showed 
that this was where his social and political com- 
mitments lay, With Philo the integration of Juda- 
ism into Hellenistic culture was exceptionally 
profound, but he ultimately used that synthesis 
for the Jewish community and remained loyal to 
his Jewish heritage. 

Other examples of cultural convergence in- 
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clude the *£pistle of Aristeas, *Aristobulus and 
*Pseudo-Phocylides. 

9.2.2, Cultural Antagonism. In some other Di- 
aspora texts acculturation is used in the service 
of a sociocultural stance that is predominantly 
oppositional and antagonistic to Judaism's s0- 
cial and cultural environment, In these cases ac 
culturation results in a religious and social 
critique of other peoples and a call to resist the 
cultural pressures of the wider society, Again, 
some representative examples can be noted. 

First, the author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
clearly had a thoroughgoing Greek education, 
and there is a strong universalist strand in the 
work, However, the predominant theme is social 
and cultural antagonism between Jews and 
non-Jews, The author's Greek education and ac- 
culturation serve not to integrate his Judaism 
with his environment but rather to construct a 
sophisticated attack upon the latter. It is a deeply 
Hellenized exercise in cultural aggression and a 
vigorous defense of Jewish particularity. 

Second, the author of *Joseph and Aseneth uses 
the Hellenistic form of the romance to launch 
an attack on Hellenistic religion (see Religions, 
Greco-Roman). A sense of cultural antagonism 
and alienation between Jews and non-Jews is 
the predominant tone of the book. The work 
may be thought to show an open attitude to out- 
siders, but such outsiders can be welcomed only 
if they have been totally changed by conversion. 

Third, *Sibylline Oracles 8 and 5 speak of the 
moral and religious superiority of Isracl and the 
author’s cultural antagonism toward non-Jews, 
They also reveal a cultural and social alienation 
between Jews and non-Jews. The oracles em- 
phasize the Jews’ national greatness, centered 
on *temple and *Torah. The acculturation re- 
vealed by the use of the Sibylline genre is thus 
used to express antagonism toward that culture, 

Other examples of cultural antagonism in- 
clude *3 and 4 Maccabces, 


10, Facets of Jewish Identity in the Diaspora. 

Despite the evident diversity of Diaspora Juda- 
ism, we can also identify elements that enabled 
Jewish communities to endure as coherent enti- 
ties and that made the difference between a Jew 
and a non-Jew clear to Jews themselves and to 
others. We should note that we are looking at Di- 
aspora Judaism as a”Social as well as a religious 
and intellectual phenomenon, The following 
facets were integral to the identity of Diaspora 
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Jews; they were bonds that held Diaspora Jews 
together and enabled their communities to sur- 
vive as coherent entities over time (for what fol- 
lows see in particular Barclay, 399-444; ‘Trebilco, 
12-19). 

10.1, Ethnicity. At the core of Diaspora Jewish 
identity was cthnicity or the ethnic bond, that is, 
the combination of ancestry and customs that 
could be voluntarily adopted or abandoned. 
The importance of ethnicity is demonstrated by 
the following evidence. First, Diaspora literature 
emphasizes the significance of the “nation,” 
“race” or “people” as the bearer of the Jewish 
tradition, with Jews being seen as “people of the 
same race,” bound together by a common eth- 
nicity (e.g., Philo Vit, Mos. 2.43-44; Exag. 12, 35, 
43; Noy 1995, no, 240). Second, non-Jewish au- 
thors consistently refer to Judaism as an ethnic 
entity, Thus the Romans allowed the Jews to fol- 
low their “ancestral customs,” or time-honored 
ethnic practices, which points to the combina- 
tion of kinship and custom that defines ethnic- 
ity. Third, proselytes who joined the Jewish 
community underwent a thorough resocializa- 
tion, so that they acquired a new ethnicity, The 
conversion process meant that they were trans- 
ferred to the Jewish nation (Philo Spec. Leg. 
1.51-52; Jos. and As.), which points to the signifi- 
cance of ethnicity. Fourth, the recognition of the 
importance of endogamy by Diaspora Jews un- 
derlines the significance of ethnicity (¢.g., De- 
metrius in Eusebius Praep. Ev. 9.29.1; Philo Spec. 
Leg. 3,29), Finally, the emphasis on the training 
of children in the Jewish way of life was to en- 
sure that Judaism continued as an ethnic phe- 
nomenon (e.g., 4 Macc 18:10-19; Philo Leg. Gai. 
115, 195). The evidence thus suggests that eth- 
nicity constituted the core of Jewish identity. 

10.2. The Local Community. A crucial factor in 
affirming the identity of Diaspora Jews was the 
life of the local community, As we have indi- 
cated, the nature of the local Diaspora Jewish 
community varied from place to place and over 
time, with some owning prayer houses or syna- 
gogues, others meeting in private houses, some 
communities having a range of @fficials, operat- 
ing their own courts, voting their own decrees 
and negotiating with civic authoritics, while 
other communities were less institutionalized. 
Clearly a strong local community of Jews would 
have provided invaluable support for the reten- 
tion of Jewish identity by individuals, 

Some elements of communal life were partic- 
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ularly important in binding Jews together. First, 
*festivals and fasts (Passover [Exag, 184-92; Ci] 
777); Tabernacles (CPJ 452a; Liideritz, no. 71); 
the Day of Atonement [Cl/ 725]; see also Philo 
Vil. Mos. 2.42; Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.5 §55) meant 
Diaspora Jews could express their solidarity with 
one another, Second, the weekly sabbath gath- 
cring at the synagogue was of immense social 
significance and was a crucial feature of Di- 
aspora Jewish life (Philo Leg. Gai. 156-57; Spec. 
Leg. 2.62-63), These gatherings and the instruc- 
tion that occurred during them bound the com- 
munity together in loyalty to their distinctive way 
of life. Third, Diaspora communities generally 
paid the temple tax (Philo Spee. Leg. 1.77-78; Leg, 
Gai, 156-57, 311-16; Josephus Ant, ]4.10.1-26 
§§ 185-267; 16.6.17 §§162-73; 18.9.1 §§312-13; Ci- 
cero Flac, 28.67-68); its payment reinforced the 
individual's sense of belonging to the local com- 
munity, 

10.3. Links with Jerusalem and Other Diaspora 
Communities. Diaspora Jewish communities were 
connected with Jerusalem and “the homeland” 
by payment of the temple tax and other gifts for 
the temple. ‘Through the tax, Diaspora commu- 
nities were linked to and participated in the tem- 
ple’s life and worship. Diaspora literature shows 
a deep respect for the holiness of the temple 
(Ep. Arist. 83-120; Philo Leg. Gai. 184-85). Di- 
aspora Jews also went on pilgrimage to the tem- 
ple, probably in considerable numbers (Philo 
Spec. Leg. 1.69; Josephus Ant. 18.9.1 §§310-13; 
J.W. 6.9.3 §425; Cif 1404), indicating that the 
temple's symbolic power was considerable even 
if its impact on daily life was less significant. Pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem probably provided signifi- 
cant contact for the Diaspora communities with 
developments in Jerusalem and Palestine in 
general and further consolidated the bond be- 
tween the Diaspora and Palestine. On pilgrim- 
age and in other ways Diaspora Jews would have 
come into contact with others from the Diaspora 
and thus forged important connections. 

There were also strong social and political 
links between the Diaspora and Palestine (e.g. 
2 Mace 1:1-9; Josephus Ané, 12.3.2 §§125-26; 
17.12.1 §§824-31), and some Diaspora literature 
expresses a strong attachment to the land of Pal- 
estine (see Israel, Land of) and a sense of solicdar- 
ity between the Diaspora and Jews in *Judea 
(Artapanus 221; Sib, Or, 5;281, 328-32; Wis 12:3, 
7; 3 Macc). However, an attachment to Palestine 
did not necessarily weaken a strong sense of be- 
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ing at home in the Diaspora (Philo Flace. 4546), 
In general Palestine retained some significance 
as the Holy Land, and the continuing relation- 
ship between Diaspora communities and Pales- 
tine was an important facet of Jewish identity, but 
the strength of attachment to Palestine probably 
varied from community to community, 

10.4. The Torah, The *Torah was clearly the 
key text for Diaspora Jews (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.32 
§§252-55; Sib. Or. 3:584-85, 768-69; 4 Macc 
5:16-21). The existence of the *Septuagint, a 
translation begun in the third century B.C. prob- 
ably in Alexandmna, shows that at this time Egyp- 
tian Jews regarded the Torah as their key text. 
This is also illustrated by synagogue architecture 
in which some piece of furniture for the law was 
prominent (c.g., Ostia; see Noy 1993, 22-26), The 
dependence of Diaspora authors on the Scrip- 
tures is clear (e.g., Pseud.-Phoc.), and the allegori- 
cal method used by Aristobulus and Philo 
presupposes the supreme authority of the Scrip- 
tures, “Whether as legislation, mystery, constitu- 
tion, philosophy, founding legend or moral 
guide, the Jewish Scriptures were integral to all 
the social and intellectual achievements of Di- 
aspora Judaism" (Barclay, 425). 

Instruction in the law formed a key element 

in Diaspora synagogue life and laid the founda- 
tion for Jewish identity (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.16-18 
§§171-78; Philo Leg. Gai. 156-57), Devotion to the 
law is regularly noted in the inscriptions from 
Rome (Noy 1995, nos, 103, 212, 281, 576). In gen- 
eral Diaspora Jewish communities preserved the 
distinctive customs that were laid down in the 
law. That Jewish communities took the initiative 
in the defense of their customs in the face of dif- 
ficulties with the civic authorities in, for example, 
Asia and Cyrenaica, and the consistency with 
which the distinctive traits prescribed by the law 
were noted as characteristics of Diaspora Jews by 
outsiders indicate the continuing loyalty of Di- 
aspora Jews to the law and their conviction that 
their way of life should be ruled by God's law. 
. Moses, as the person most prominent in the 
Torah, was also a key figure for Jewish identity, 
He was seen by Diaspora.Jews as a skillful law- 
giver, a profound philosopher, a noble king, a 
supreme military commander, miracle worker 
and priest (e.g., Philo Vit. Mos.; Josephus Ag. Ap. 
2.15 §§151-72), 

10.5. Jewish Practices and Beliefs, Four features 
of Jewish practice and belief visibly marked off 
Diaspora Jews from their neighbors and thus 
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were key boundary markers of Jewish identity, 
with great social significance, 

First, Diaspora Jews generally worshiped the 
one God of Israel (3 Mace 5:13; Jos, and As. 
11:10) and rejected other alien and iconic cults 
(Wis 13:1—15:17; Ep. Arist. 134-39; Josephus 
Ant. 12.3.2 §126; Philo Conf. Ling. 168-73), It 
seems that Jews were generally exempt from the 
obligation to worship local gods; we have no 
documentary evidence for this (and it is unlikely 
that such an exemption was ever officially ex- 
pressed), but the outrage expressed when the 
customary exemption was in danger of being 
suspended suggests it was a privilege with some 
consistency (Philo Leg. Gat. 117, 134). 

Second, the evidence suggests that Jewish di- 
etary laws were generally kept in the Diaspora 
(e.g., 3 Mace 3:3-7; 7:11), These customs and the 
consequent separatism at meals would have 
bound the Jewish communitics together and 
created a consistent social distinction between 
Jews and non-Jews (Philo Leg. Gai. 361-62; Ep. 
Arist, 139-42). 

Third, although circumcision was practiced 
by some other groups, it seems to have consti- 
tuted a strong affirmation of Jewish identity for 
men (Philo Migr. Abr. 89-93; Josephus Ant. 1.10.5 
§192). 

Fourth, sabbath observance was well-known 
by non-Jews as a characteristic feature that 
marked off Jewish communal life from that of 
other peoples (e.g., Horace Sat, 1.9.69-70). The 
evidence suggests that Diaspora Jews generally 
observed the sabbath and abstained from work 
on this day (Philo Som, 2.123-24; Leg. Gai. 158; 
Josephus Ant. 14.10.12 §§225-27; 14.10.25 
§§262-64; CP] 10). The vigor with which Asian 
Jews, for example, defended the sabbath indi- 
cates the depth of their commitment to its obser- 
vance (e.g, Josephus Ani. 16.2.3 §27; 16.6.2-4 
§§163-68), It was a highly visible sign of their 
unique identity as a people, 

Each of these strands of Jewish identity—eth- 
nicity, the local community, links with Jerusalem 
and other Diaspora communities, the Torah, 
and specifically Jewish practices and beliefs— 
was interwoven with the others. Together they 
enabled Diaspora communities to survive in 
very diverse circumstances, 

That Diaspora Jewish identity was reinforced 

R vee ae , 
by this combination of factors meant that Di- 
aspora Jews could interpret their traditions in 
many different ways, “It was not necessary, for 
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instance, to interpret the ethnic bond only in 
terms of ‘election’ and ‘covenant.’ Other meta- 
phors, derived from historical (Ezekiel) or politi- 
cal (Aristeas) spheres, could serve equally well so 
long as they fulfilled the requisite social func- 
tions” (Barclay, 443). This led to diversity in in- 
terpretations of Judaism in the Diaspora; 
unanimity was unnecessary, provided the various 
customs were preserved intact. This meant that 
Diaspora communities endured and flourished 
not by being isolated from their environment but 
by having clearly differentiated boundary mark- 
ers at key points. This very strength meant Di- 
aspora communities suffered hostility at umes, 
precisely because they were considered a social 
and political offense as communities that re- 
mained unassimilated. [P. R. Trebilco] 


11, Diaspora as Exile. 
Although Diaspora often functions as a merely 
descriptive, neutral term, in many Jewish reli- 
gious writings it is associated with “exile, with 
roots reaching back to the Babylonian captivity 
itself, The fact that Israel remained a country 
with free access to its temple and holy city, at 
times even more or less politically autonomous, 
until the defeat of *Simon ben Kosiba, means 
that traditions persist in secing the scattered 
state of the Jewish people in negative terms. 
This perspective is attested in diverse writings 
ranging from the Greek to the Roman periods. 
Jesus ben Sirach prays, “Gather all the tribes of 
Jacob and give them their inheritance, as at the 
beginning” (Sir 36:11; cf. 48:10). The righteous 
Tobit laments, "He has scattered us among 
them” (Tob 15:3). The author of 2 Maccabees 
comments, “We have hope in God that he will 
soon have mercy on us and will gather us from 
everywhere under heaven into his holy place” 
(2 Mace 2:18). Writing shortly after the Roman 
capture of Jerusalem in 63 B,C., the author of the 
Psalms of Solomon prays, “Bring together the dis- 
persed of Israel with mercy and goodness” (Pss, 
Sol. 8:28). He anticipates that God will gather his 
people: “Sound in Zion the signal trumpet of 
the sanctuary; announce in Jerusalem the voice 
of one bringing good news... and look at your 
children, from the east and west assembled to- 
gether by the Lord” (Pss. Sol, 11:1-4). Indeed, the 
Lord’s Messiah “will distribute [the Jewish peo- 
ple] upon the land, according to their tribes” 
(Pss, Sol, 17:28). According to the author of the 
Testament of Moses, “the ten tribes will grow and 
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spread out among the nations during the time of 
their captivity" (7. Mos, 4:9). The author does 
not have in mind primarily the Babylonian ex- 
ile, but the ongoing dispersion of the Jewish 
people at the time of writing (c, A.D. 30). 

Philo believes that this exile will come to an 
end, not by human effort but by divine power: 
“For even though they dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the earth, in slavery to those who led 
them away captive . .. one day will bring liberty 
to all ,.. they will pass from exile to their home” 
(Philo Praem. Poen. 162-63), Following the disas- 
ter of AD. 70, these hopes continue to be ex- 
pressed. According to the author of 2 Baruch, the 
Lord “will assemble all those again who were 
dispersed” (2 Bar. 78:7). The idea that God “will 
bring near our exiles” is expressed in the Tar- 
gum, especially with respect to messianic expec- 
tation (cf. Tg. Isa. 53:8; Ty. Hos. 14:8; Tg. Mic, 
5:1-3). 


12. Diaspora in the New Testament. 

In the NT the Diaspora is referred to in a more 
or less neutral sense (as in Jn 7:35 and Jas 1:1). 
But the Diaspora is also associated with exile, in 
reference to Israel's subjugation to the nations 
(particularly Rome), which only Messiah Jesus 
can remedy, 

12.1, Jesus and the Gospels, Jesus says very little 
about the Diaspora. Nevertheless, two sayings 
may have important bearing on the question. In 
a saying found in Q, Jesus says, “I tell you, many 
will come from east and west and sit at table with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven” (Mt 8:11; cf, Lk 13:29, which also has 
“north and south”). Although many commenta- 
tors have assumed that Jesus is speaking of Gen- 
tiles, it is more probable that he is speaking of 
Jews, as the allusion to Isaiah 43:5 (“I will bring 
your offspring from the cast, and from the west I 
will gather you"), Zechariah 8:7 (“Behold, I will 
save my people from the east country and from 
the west country”) and Psalm 107:3 (“gathered 
in from the lands, from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south”) im- 
plies, The contrast lies between privileged Jews 
who live in the land of Israel under the shadow 
of the temple and have seen and heard Jesus 
personally (i.e., “sons of the kingdom,” Mt 8:12) 
and less privileged Jews who live outside the 
Land (Allison), ©. 

Jesus’ allusion to Isaiah 56:7, during his ac- 
tion in the temple precincts (Mk 11:17), also ap- 
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parently envisions a regathering of the Jews of 
the Diaspora, including eunuchs and Gentiles 
(cf. Is 56:1-8). If the temple fulfills its God-given 
task, then it will be a place of worship for all, 
scattered Jews and even Gentiles who respect 
God (Evans; Hengel; Schnabel). 

Finally, Jesus’ appointment of the Twelve 
points to the restoration of the nation of Israel 
as a whole and to the renewal of the covenant. 
Implicit in the number twelve is the anticipation 
of the regathering of all twelve tribes, including 
the ten “lost” tribes. 

12.2. Paul, For Paul, Israel’s exile has more to 
do with spiritual blindness and hardness of 
heart and little to do with the geographical reali- 
ties of the Diaspora. Israel is in bondage, not be- 
cause many Jews are scattered and the Roman 
Empire dominates the land of Israel, but be- 
cause the Jewish people attempt to establish 
their righteousness through the law. 

However, Paul's missionary efforts attest to 
his concern that the gospel be preached to Jews 
in the Diaspora and not only to the Gentiles. His 
motto, “to the Jew first, then to the Greek” (Rom 
1:16; 2:9-10; cf. Acts 13—18), reflects implicitly a 
commitment to the Jews of the Diaspora, who 
must hear the gospel, for “all Israel will be 
saved” (Rom 11:26). 

12,3, General Epistles, James addresses his let- 
ter “to the twelve tribes in the Diaspora: Greet- 
ing” (Jas 1:1). There is no hint here of exile. But 
exile is associated with the Diaspora in the ad- 
dress of 1 Peter: “Peter, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, To the exiles of the Diaspora in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia” (1 Pet 
1:1). The author goes on to exhort Christian be- 
lievers: “Beloved, I beseech you as aliens and 
exiles to abstain from the passions of the flesh 
that wage war against your soul. Maintain good 
conduct among the Gentiles” (1 Pet 2;11-12). 
Here we have the traditional Jewish picture: 
these “exiles” live among Gentiles in the Di- 
aspora, awaiting redemption. [C. A. Evans] 


13, Conclusions. 

One feature to emerge from tecent study of Di- 
aspora Judaism is its diversity, Diversity within 
and among Diaspora communities is clearly ap- 
parent in a number of areas, including social sta- 
tus and conditions, wealth, size, community 
organization, assimilation, acculturation and ac- 
commodation, We must investigate each commu- 
nity and period as well as the particular cir- 
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cumstances of Jewish individuals and communi- 
ties in each environment. Clearly factors such as 
when the Jews settled in a given city and under 
what conditions, how the community developed, 
ongoing relations with other groups and the 
number of new Jewish settlers over time were all 
crucial factors in the development of particular 
communities and their religious traditions, and 
these factors led to diversity among communities. 
This means that there were no typical Diaspora 
conditions; nor can we speak of a Diaspora Jew 
or a Diaspora community as typical. 

It is also to be noted that Diaspora communi- 
ties in the imperial period seem to have devel- 
oped largely outside ‘rabbinic control and 
influence, so these communities were not di~ 
rected by any central authority and should prob- 
ably be thought of as nonrabbinic (see Rajak in 
Lieu, North and Rajak, 9-28). Without an author- 
ity to impose uniformity, great variety could de- 
velop in Diaspora Judaism, which became a 
complex and variegated phenomenon. We 
should also note that at least for a time Jewish 
Christian communities in the Diaspora would 
have been seen as one more dimension of this 
diversity, 

Some earlier scholars thought that in order 
to remain as faithful Jews, it was necessary for 
Diaspora communities to live in social isolation. 
Tt is now recognized that although some Di- 
aspora Jews probably did form tightly enclosed 
communities with relatively closed boundaries, 
many other Diaspora communities showed a 
higher degree of openness to their political, so- 
cial and cultural environment. Yet clearly differ- 
ent Diaspora communities, with different 
sociocultural stances, continued to regard them- 
selves as Jewish and maintained their identity as 
Jews over time while often expressing that Juda- 
ism in a particular way that varied from the prac- 
tices of other Jewish communities. Thus we have 
been able to draw attention to a number of fac- 
ets of Diaspora Jewish identity that enabled Jew- 
ish communities to endure as coherent entitics 
over time and that meant that there was some 
commonality between different communities. 
We also have no evidence that Diaspora Jews 
were significantly involved in syncretism. 

Literary and inscriptional sources indicate 
that some Jewish communities in the Diaspora 
continued to flourish until the end of antiquity. 
The presence of local Diaspora Jewish commu- 
nities was often a real factor in the life of the 
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early Christian churches. [P. R. Trebilco] 

See also ALEXANDRIA; EXILE; HELLENISM; HEL- 
LENISTIC JUDAISM; INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI: 
JEWISH; JEWISH LITERATURE: HISTORIANS AND 
POETS; ISRAEL, LAND OF; JEWISH COMMUNITIES 
IN ASIA MINOR; JUDAISM AND THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; PHILO; RULER CULT; SEFTUAGINT/GREEK 
OLD TESTAMENT; TEMPLE, JEWISH; THERAPEU- 
TAE; WRITING AND LITERATURE: JEWISH. 
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DIATESSARON, See NEW TESTAMENT VERSIONS, 
ANCIENT, 


DIATRIBE 
Diatribe is a dialogical form of teaching in 


which the teacher proceeds to knowledge by 
means of question and answer with the students. 
A number of books in the NT, reflective of the 
wider use of diatribe in the Greco-Roman world, 
utilize diatribal literary techniques. The major 
question in discussion of diatribe with regard to 
the study of the NT is whether the diatribe con- 
stituted a literary form or *genre or whether it 
represents merely a set of literary conventions. 
1, Authors of Diatribes Outside of the New 
Testament 
2. Characteristics of Diatribe 
3, Diatribe in the New Testament and Its In- 
terpretive Significance 


1. Authors of Diatribes Outside of the New 
Testament. 
The diatribe became a well-known literary form 
in the Greco-Roman world and is reflected in a 
number of authors of imporance for study of 
the NT. The diatribe perhaps has its basis in the 
dialogues of *Plato, Some of these literary con- 
structions were probably based upon dialogues 
between Socrates and his disciples, but many of 
them may well have been greatly enhanced liter- 
arily by Plato, with some of them almost cer- 
tainly his own creation. In these dialogues, 
Socrates engages in discussion with enquirers 
arid leads himself and his discussion partner(s) 
to knowledge through positing and answering 
of questions, The process Of discovering tran- 
spires through Socrates posing questions that 
lead the respondent either to suggest the answer 
or to defer to Socrates, at which point Socrates 
often develops the answer in greater length be- 
fore moving the dialogue forward. 

A number of authors in the Greco-Roman 
period made use of the techniques of diatribe. 
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Some of the best known include *Epictctus, Dio 
Chrysostom, Teles and *Musonius Rufus. Dia- 
tribes are also attributed to a number of other 
authors, especially *Stoic writers, for example, in 
Diogenes Laertius. The former *slave Epictetus, 
who became an itinerant *philosopher with a 
group of followers, has left eight books of his 
disputations with his followers, They are re- 
corded by Arrian, who also wrote a history of 
*Alexander’s conquest of Persia. They purport 
to be the record of Epictetus’s conversations 
with his students, and a number of features sug- 
gest that they may be genuine. However, a num- 
ber of features indicate that literary artifice is 
involved in these dialogues, presumably by Ar- 
rian in the course of recording these dialogues.* 
Several of these features include consistent and 
stylized use of *rhetorical questions, distinctive 
phrasing by Epictetus and, perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the feature of Epictetus’s inevitable ability 
to respond appropriately. 


2. Characteristics of Diatribe. 
A number of features of diatribe are often cited 
as characterizing this literary form, Once these 
have been discussed, the question of whether di- 
atribe constitutes a literary genre will be asked. 
The major features of the diatribe are, first, its 
dialogical format. In many diatribes, such as 
those of Epictetus and Teles, there is what pur- 
ports to be actual questioning and answering that 
is recorded, often with the questioner posing 
short questions that the philosopher-teacher an- 
swers. ‘These questions and answers often in- 
volve the use of rhetorical questions, that is, 
questions in which the answer becomes obvious 
from the way that the dialogue has progressed 
and the question is posed. These questions also 
sometimes use the so-called hortatory subjunc- 
tive, in which the speaker includes himself in the 
question being asked, in the form of “should we 
say... ?” or the second person imperative, Often 
the questions and answers involve parallelistn 
and balance in their construction, so it is obvious 
that the answer directly addresses the question 
being asked, This parallelism distinguishes much 
diatribe. Epictetus, like Paul but unlike most 
other writers of diatribe (see A. J. Malherbe), uses 
the phrase translated “may it never be” (mé 
gencito) a number of tyes as a response to a par- 
ticularly outlandish suggestion in one of the rhe- 
torical questions, showing the absurdity of such a 
proposal, which runs contrary to the wisdom of 
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the teacher, In the course of making a moralistic 
appeal, the philosopher-teacher would often 
draw upon examples, and these would often in- 
volve citing a particular figure, such as an earlier 
philosopher or wise person, often referred to as 
an exemplum, Often connective words are used 
that heighten the dialogue (¢.g., strong adversa- 
tives or contrastive statements). 

In the late nineteenth and carly twentieth 
centuries, diatribe was fairly widely recognized 
as a genre by such scholars as E, Norden and P, 
Wendland. In his 1910 work on Paul and 
*Cynic-Stoic diatribe, R. Bultmann took this po- 
sition in his study. The conclusion at that time 
was that diatribe constituted a distinct literary 
form or genre, which was utilized by a number 
of writers of the ancient world, including some 
of those in the NT (see 3 below). This consensus 
did not last, however, with scholars soon after- 
ward beginning to question and then abandon 
the concept of diatribe as a genre, After World 
War II, the view emerged that diatribe was to be 
seen as a literary style or set of techniques, often 
found in rhetorical philosophical prose, 

In the most recent major studies, S. K. Stow- 
ers (1981) and T, Schmeller analyze the Pauline 
writings in terms of the diatribal characteristics 
rather than in terms of it being a distinct ancient 
genre. The same kind of debate is paralleled 
among recent discussion by classicists (see Por- 
ter for a survey of research). To a large extent, 
the debate over whether diatribe constitutes a 
distinctive genre reflects how the literature of 
the NT is being viewed by the scholarship of the 
time, In a period in which the books of the NT 
are being placed firmly within their Greco-Ro- 
man literary milieu or as the product of history 
of religions research, it is more typical to find 
advocates of NT diatribe as a genre in its own 
right. However, when the texts of the NT are be- 
ing analyzed in terms of their being part of a 
specifically religious milieu, such as distinctive 
Jewish or Christian literature, the tendency 1s to 
see the diatribe as a set of literary conventions 
utilized within these other literary genres. 

. 

3. Diatribe in the New Testament and Its 
Interpretive Significance. 

Several books within the NT can be character- 
ized as diatribe, or at least as utilizing various 
features of the diatribe style. ‘These include the 
book of James and some of Paul’s letters, such as 
Romans and 2 Corinthians, among others. One 
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of the major distinctives of the NT use of dia- 
tribe, however, is that the author of the respec- 
tive book creates a fictive dialogue in which he 
writes both sides of the debate. This is particu- 
larly obvious in the use of rhetorical questions, 
where the biblical author guides the course of 
the argument by means of positing questions 
that he then answers, 

The book of Romans provides one of the 
most instructive NT books for appreciating the 
features of diatribe, Scholars have seen ele- 
ments of diatribe in at least Romans 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,* 
9, 11 and 14, if not others, Some of these fea- 
tures include the following. For example, in Ro- 
mans 3;1-9 Paul carries on a dialogue with him- 
self, posing rhetorical questions that he therean- 
swers in order to get at the issue of God's faith- 
fulness, despite human failing. There are 
various ways to analyze these questions and an- 
swers in terms of which ones are to be put into 
the mouth of Paul’s interlocutor and which ones 
into his own mouth, but Paul is writing both 
sides of the discussion (see Stowers 1984). 

Paul also uses the rhetorical question with 
the hortatory subjunctive in such places as Ro- 
mans 4:1 and 6:1 (“What then shall we say... 
2"). In Romans 6:1 Paul responds to the absur- 
dity that believers should continue to sin by an- 
swering “may it never be” (mé genoito). Romans 5 
has many more features of diatribe than has of- 
ten been recognized (see Porter), For example, 
if the better-attested textual variant is accepted 
in Romans 5;1, the section can begin with a hor- 
tatory subjunctive ("Let us enjoy peace with 
God"), There is also abundant parallelism 
throughout the chapter, Romans 5;9-11 makes 
parallel statements regarding justification, rec- 
onciliation and salvation, Romans 5:12-21 is also 
full of parallelism, in which statements are made 
of Christ and Adam. The use of Abraham in Ro- 
mans 4, as well as Christ and Adam in Romans 
5, illustrates the use of the exemplum (see Stowers 
1981, 65-71), in which one person stands as an 
example for others. Other features in this and 
other books could be cited, but the above give 
an idea of how diatribal style is used in some 
places in Romans. 

The interpretive significance of the use of dia- 
tribal style is severalfold. First, one can more fully 
appreciate the literary milieu in which certain 
books of the NT were written. They were written 
following recognized literary conventions of the 
Greco-Roman world, possibly even adapting a 
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recognized literary genre. However, one can 
more fully appreciate the way in which the bibli- 
cal author presents and develops his argument. 
Rather than consisting of the presentation of 
propositions, biblical books utilizing features of 
diatribe present their arguments in a progressive 
way that moves from point to point, often in the 
course of disputing the opposing views of others, 
Thus one must exercise caudon in how much 
weight is placed upon any particular statement 
without considering the larger context in which 
this part of the argument is developed. 

See aiso GENRES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; RHET- 
ORIC, 
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DOMESTIC RELIGION AND PRAC- 
TICES 

Domestic religion, briefly defined, is the practice 
of religion in the home or in private circum- 
stances. At times this sort of religious expression 
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may have been very public (such as in a wed- 
ding or « funeral), while other expressions 
would have been more closed, such as pouring 
out libations to gods before a meal or in the 
consummation of a *marriage. Nevertheless, 
these sorts of religious expression played a fun- 
damental role in the experience of ancient peo- 
ples. This article focuses especially on the 
Roman period and makes references to domes- 
tic religion in the NT. 

1, Domestic Religion in the Greco-Roman 

Period 
2. Domestic Religion and the New Testament 
3, Addendum on Syncretism 


1. Domestic Religion in the Greco-Roman =~ 
Period. 

1.1, Roman Domestic Cult: The Gods of Family 
Life and the Families of the Great Gods, In a well- 
known passage, Augustine (Civ. D. 6.9.3) mocks 
the pagan belief in a variety of gods and god- 
desses related to the everyday aspects of life by 
cataloguing those deities connected with various 
aspects of the wedding night: “If there is any 
modesty among men, though there be none 
among the gods, when a bridal pair believe that 
so many gods of both sexes are present and in- 
tent on the operation, are they not so affected 
with shame that he will lose his ardour and she 
increase her resistance? And surely if the god- 
dess Virginensis is there to undo the virgin's gir- 
dle, the god Subigus to subject her to her 
husband, the goddess Prema to keep her down 
when subjected so that she will not stir, then 
what job does the goddess Pertunda have here? 
Let her blush and go outside, Ict the husband 
have something to do!" This is, of course, an 
outsider's perspective. Nevertheless, this passage 
gives us an interesting picture of the intricate 
weaving of religious sensibilities into the daily 
life of the Roman people, 

The chief gods of the home were the Genius 
(or protective spirit) of the master of the house- 
hold, the Lar domesticus and the Penates, The 
center of this cult was the hearth, which “was in 
primitive times in the atrium, the common 
room, which it blackened with its smoke. When 
images of these gods were made, it was here that 
they were placed. Here too was where the pater 
said the family prayer and where, before the 
meal, he offered the household gods the first 
helpings of food and drink from the nearby ta- 
ble" (Dumézil, 2:611-12). The rhythms of family 


life were reflected in the cadences of domestic 
cult, and the theology of the Roman cult used 
this as the basic building block in its under- 
standing of how the gods related one to an- 
other. Dumézil's theory concerning the organ- 
ization of the multiplicity of minor gods suggests 
that the “catalogs of indigitamenta [i.e., lists of 
gods associated with various aspects of daily life 
like marriage, agriculture, ete.) are not breeding 
grounds for the gods” (Dumézil 1:35), as some 
have suggested, but rather that the “minor enti- 
ties grouped in one of these lists are as it were 
the familia of a ‘great’ god” (Dumézil 1:38), This 
traditional reflexive relationship between Ro- 
man society and religion was one of the key as- 
pects underscoring the importance of Roman 
devotion to the ancestral cult 

1.2, Domestic Religion and Social Upheaval in 
the Hellenistic Period. In the wake of *Alexander 
the Great's conquests, the structures of *family 
and city life, including the traditional, stabilizing 
roles of *civic cults and domestic religion, were 
thrown into a degree of flux, Personal mobil- 
ity—geographical, social, financial, etc.—was 
possible in a way not previously experienced in 
the Mediterranean world, and this mobility 
brought about change to the religious structures 
of the traditional cultures of the entire Mediter- 
ranean basin, The interpretatio graeca (the identi- 
fication of others’ gods in Greek terms) is 
perhaps the best-known element in the new 
drive toward the conglomeration of religious 
sensibilities, but too much emphasis can be 
placed on the syncretistic characteristics of reli- 
gion in this period (see 3 below). As with mod- 
ern society, the most conservative unit in society 
tends to be the family. If one were looking for 
an area where a reactionary trend might be 
found, certainly domestic religious practices and 
sensibilities must represent one such force, 
(Hence, as with Rome, whose famous concern 
for societal responsibilities and adherence to 
tradition marked it as different from surround- 
ing groups, so must the strong reliance on tradi- 
tion and family within Jewish practice help to 
explain its ability to resist syncretism in many 
quarters.) 

The marked societal movement which char- 
acterized both the Hellenistic period and that of 
Rome's carly expansion into the East (see Roman 
East) often brought with it a concomitant weak- 
ening of the traditional building blocks of both 
Greek and non-Greek society, As the article on 
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voluntary “associations in this dictionary makes 
clear, Greco-Roman society grew during this pe- 
riod to allow for the enfranchisement of those 
members of society who, traditionally, would 
have been so enfranchised through family and 
polis—the voluntary association allowed those 
who had been left out of the life of the polis to 
find a valid role within an identifiable group, As 
discussed in that article, it is clear that, without 
known exception, voluntary associations were 
religious in character, though to differing de- 
grees, This Greco-Roman social phenomenon’ 
must surely, then, likewise be within the rubric 
of “domestic religion,” 


2. Domestic Religion and the New Testament. 
The NI contains comparatively few scenes of 
daily household life. Various scenes and vi- 
gnettes from the life of Jesus as represented in 
the Gospels do allow us glimpses into several 
Jewish houscholds (e.g, dining with Zacchaeus, 
Lk 19:1-10; the meal with the disciples in Em- 
maus, Lk 24:28-35), and, by definition, most of 
what Jesus does in these instances could be con- 
strued to be “religious.” This introduces a diffi- 
culty in discussing “domestic religion” in the NT, 
for, as with everything in the Gospels, we are 
constantly faced with issues of authenticity. In 
the case of religious or liturgical actions under- 
taken by Jesus—especially those that are some- 
how mirrored in the developed Christian cult— 
the tenets of form criticism suggest that we are 
in even deeper difficulty than in other instances, 
for many of these scenes and vignettes are easily 
lent to interpretations which suggest that their 
genesis was not in the lifetime of Jesus but 
rather in the cultic celebrations of the early 
Christians, Or, perhaps more moderately, one 
could suggest that their form as represented in 
the Gospels may reflect not only the story of Jesus 
but also the liturgical needs of the early Chris- 
tian communities, 

An excellent example of this is, of course, the 
representation of the Last Supper (Mt 26:17-30; 
Mk 14:12-26; Lk 22:7-31; Jn 13:21-36)—an event 
which, by its very definition, represents not only 
domestic religion (for how else cun the Passover 
meal be thought of?) but also a defining mo- 
ment in what would eventually become a very 
nondomestic event, This reveals a tension that is 
seemingly inherent im any discussion of domes- 
tic religion in the NT: at its inception and for 
centuries afterwards, the entire Christian movement 
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could be comstrued as a domestic cult. Christian wor- 
ship took place in homes (see Family and House- 
hold). There were no public buildings (see 
DLNTD, Architecture, Early Church), Even in 
Jerusalem, where it appears that Christians 
were, to some degree, still involved in the *tem- 
ple cult, the specifically Christian element of 
their religious practice took place elsewhere, 
and most probably in the homes of its wealthier 
members (Acts 2:2; cf. Philem 1; Rom 16;3-5). 

It is possible to construe the house churches 
of the earliest Christian communities as repre- 
sentatives of the wider social phenomenon of 
voluntary associations (see Associations for fur- 
ther discussion of this point). The brief discus- 
sion of associations above (see 1 above) outlines 
a means by which we might then characterize— 
at least in its early days—the whole of Christian- 
ity as “domestic religion," In many ways this per- 
spective could allow us new insights into the way 
in which we try to reconstruct the early Chris- 
tians’ ideas of how their “religion,” or perhaps 
their religious sensibilities, fit into the wider reli- 
gious makeup of their societies. One danger 
faced by all who wish to view the NT historically 
is that gaps in our knowledge about the time of 
the NT—especially those gaps that are not per- 
ceived as such—will be filled in by our own 
modern understandings, In the case of position- 
ing earliest Christianity within the religious 
makeup of different Mediterranean societies, 
this becomes especially difficult after the larger 
part of two millennia of the church's religious 
dominance in most Western societics, No matter 
what our country of origin or residence, we are 
likely familiar with the idea of a church building 
and, indeed, with church buildings of great im- 
mensity, The ancient cathedrals and churches 
of Europe and Asia, the crystal cathedrals of 
North America, the great sites of pilgrimage in 
South America—these are all locations of Chris- 
tian public worship, past and present—and they 
have left an indelible mark on our understand- 
ing of the place of Christianity within the reli- 
gious makeup of society asa whole. This, 
however, was not the case in the earliest days of 
the church, As suggested above, we would per- 
haps do better to construe earliest Christianity 
as primarily a domestic religion, whose identity 
is not equivalent to that of modern or even post- 
Constantinian Christianity. 

There are, however, elements of the NT that 
seem to reflect the more traditional definition of 
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“domestic religion,” such as that characterized 
above (see 1.1 above) by Dumézil. One thinks 
here especially of the conversion of entire 
houscholds in the book of Acts (e¢.g., Acts 16:33, 
the conversion of the household of the Philip- 
pian jailer; and Acts 18:8, the conversion of the 
household of the archisynagdgos, Crispus), and 
those mentioned by Paul (e.g., 1 Cor 1:16), This 
sort of action, often discussed in connection 
with the appropriate fime of baptism for a Chris- 
tian (i.e., in infancy, or upon some sort of adult 
decision), could also play a very important role 
in determining how the tradition of a domestic 
religious cult headed by the paterfamilias func- 


tions in earliest Christianity (Hartman, 155-56, 


comes close to seeing this), The houschold bap- 
tismms in Acts come at three or four junctures in 
the book; two at Philippi (the households of the 
jailer, mentioned above, and of Lydia, Acts 
16;14-15) and one at Corinth (the household of 
Crispus). Likewise, it may be that Peter's baptism 
of the centurion Cornelius and those in his 
household represents a similar houschold bap- 
tism, but in this case, it would appear that the au- 
dience is somewhat larger than merely the 
household of Cornelius (cf. Acts 10:24), and the 
baptism at the end of chapter 10 of those who 
hear Peter's message does not use the same lan- 
guage as in the three mentioned cases of Paul's 
baptisms of whole households. This is not the 
place for an extended discussion of the nature 
of these passages. Yet, no matter what one 
makes theologically of the baptism of an entire 
household, the idea that whole households had 
now become part of the new religion must have 
spoken volumes to Roman readers of Acts, 
These converts were more than merely individu- 
als who were now joining a fringe group, or 
even (avoiding a value judgment) joining a 
group whose identity was that of a voluntary as- 
sociation without the same value of traditional 
Roman religion. In at least these three instances 
in the book of Acts, the author portrays Chris- 
tianity as a religion at least partly in the tradi- 
tional mold. 

The above paragraphs are not meant to give 
the impression that Christianity was simply an- 
other voluntary association like all the rest— 
possibly even trying to capitalize on traditional 
religious values usurftd by other domestic vol- 
untary associations. The Christian groups of the 
earliest centuries exhibited differences from 
these standard varicties. Christian local specific- 


ity was not, in our opinion, as realized as in most 
specifically religious voluntary associations (cf. 
Pearson 46 n, 11 on the local nature of the dif- 
ferent groupings of one such cult in the Roman 
world). The lines of communication between 
different Christian communities and the inter- 
change of ideas, writings, teachings and contro- 
versies so common to the later church seem, at 
least to some degree, to have distinguished the 
Christian endeavor from the beginning. Nor 
was the kind of countercultural message of the 
earliest Christian church something that could 
sit entirely comfortably with, or function as an 
exact replacement for, traditional domestic reli- 
gious practice. 

Instead, we might say that Christianity func 
tioned within the vacuum created by the demisc 
of the traditional domestic religious practices of 
its adherents (or that more amorphous space 
opened up by the wide-scale social movement 
within the Greco-Roman world), Yet this does 
not constitute sufficient evidence to establish its 
identily as a domestic cult (if “domestic cult” 
could even be construed as an independent cat- 
egory). Its emergence into the light as a toler- 
ated and eventually official religion of the 
Roman Empire gives us an indication that 
Christianity, while occupying the above-men- 
tioned space, was nevertheless quite able to ex- 
pand into the larger stage without much 
difficulty. 


3. Addendum on Syncretism. 

Syncretism is difficult to define, for its identity 
seems to revolve around a resistance to defini- 
tions and the blending of categories. In the pe- 
riod of the NT, as mentioned above, there was a 
tension between a variety of differing religious 
sensibilities. On the one hand, the Roman Em- 
pire was built on the strength of tradition and a 
strong “Roman” identity. The strict social strati- 
fication of Roman society was even represented 
within the way traditional Roman religion was 
conceived by its practitioners, and the responsi- 
bility of Roman citizens to observe the ancestral 
cult was keenly felt (cf. Cicero Flac, 28; La Piana, 
325). 

On the other hand, the intenpretatio graeca 
represents the attempt in the Hellenistic period 
to essentially do away with those boundaries. 
On one level, this was represented by such 
things as the identification of various ethnic 
gods as simply different names for the same de- 
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ity. On a different level, this represented the 
move to de-localize the worship of various gods, 
making them into deities whose worship was 
both transportable and transplantable. 

The first of these two levels is clearly demon- 
strated in Phitarch’s discussion of the Egyptian 
religion, especially the common identification 
of Osiris with Dionysus (Plutarch Js, Os, 356B; 
362B; 364E-05B; 377D; “But as for Isis, and the 
gods associated with her, all peoples own them 
and are familiar with them, although they have 
learned not so long ago to call some of them by 
the names which come from the Egyptians,” 
377F LCL; cf. also Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 
1.11.3-4; 1.13.5; 1.22.6-7). Another striking pas- 
sage in this regard is Diodorus Siculus Bibliotheca 
Historica 1,25.1-2, where he discusses the identi- 
fication of Sarapis with Dionysus, Zeus, Pluto, 
Ammon and Pan. 

The second level is observable in the spread 
of nontraditional religions in various forms 
throughout the Roman world, A striking exam- 
ple of this is in the development of the Phrygian 
Mother Goddess qult in Rome itself. La Piana 
(297, cf, 335-37) assesses the Claudian legaliza- 
tion of this cult as follows: “this grant, which was 
a departure from tradition, could not fail to cre- 
ate a precedent and to mark a turning-point in 
the religious policies of the government, There 
were sound motives behind it . . . the oriental 
cults had gained a firm foothold in Rome and 
were a real power in the life of the masses. To ig- 
nore them officially was to let them develop and 
spread without public control, a bad policy for a 
government so suspicious of all associations . . . 
it seemed better and safer to bring them entirely 
within the law, rather th{aJn let them live by tol- 
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eration or privilege.” This reflects both the de- 
sire (0 transport and transplant gods and the 
role that Roman sensibilities played in both 
blocking and facilitating this ongoing move- 
ment of different religious practices throughout 
the empire. 

Ste also ASSOCIATIONS; FAMILY AND HOUSE- 
HOLD; FESTIVALS AND HOLY Days: GRECO-Ro- 
MAN; IDOLATRY, JEWISH CONCEPTION OF; 
RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN; RELIGION, PERSONAL; 
RULER CULT; TEMPLES, GRECO-ROMAN. 
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ECONOMICS OF PALESTINE 

The economic historian Karl Polanyi noted that 
there have been two senses of the word economic: 
a substantive economics that strives to provide 
the necessities of life for the individual, family, 
tribe or society; and a formal economics that re- 
fers to rational choices between scarce means in 
the pursuit of human ends, 

While both of these senses are applicable to 
antiquity, the ancients tended to think con- 
sciously about economics primarily in the first 
sense, For them, economics had essentially to 
do with the management of the household (Gk 
eco/oikos, “house”; nomia, “management’). 
“Household” could mean the family homestead, 
the large estate or even the imperial realm (see 
Family and Household). Since the fundament of 
ancient economics was agriculture, both Greek 
and Roman literature produced moralistic trea- 
tises on this subject (Xenophon, Cato). In NT 
times, the “Roman Empire was managed by the 
imperial powers as an extended household. 
Easy access to the Mediterranean Sea encour- 
aged maritime trade in the Hellenistic-Roman 
periods, but this was controlled by elites or their 
agents (Trimalchio in The Satyricon of Petron- 
ius). 

Thus it is equally crucial in considering the 
economics of Palestine in the biblical periods to 
keep in mind that social ends were determined 
by powerful elites, and so ancient economy was 
political economy. Moreover, in the conserva- 
live, traditional agrarian societies of antiquity, 
individual or even group economic choice was a 
relatively limited factor in the context of larger 
ecological and soci@l forces, 

1, Palestine as a Region of Mediterranean 

Ecological Adaptation 
2, Agrarian Economy and Society Within the 


Bible 

$. The Economic Values of Jesus 

4, Economic Factors in Early Christianity and 
the Later New Testament Period 


1. Palestine as a Region of Mediterranean 
Ecological Adaptation, 
F. Braudel referred to the Mediterranean region 
as the land around the Mediterranean Sea from 
the limit of the olive to the north to the appear- 
ance of the palm to the south, As a part of the 
Mediterranean littoral, Palestine has always 
been characterized by peculiar ecological fac- 
tors pertinent to a discussion of economics. Ge- 
ology and climate have unquestionably shaped 
ecological-economic dynamics and related hu- 
man adaptations. Since the Cretaceous period, 
the Mediterranean area has experienced severe 
faulting and on the south tectonic stresses and 
repeated encroachments by the sea itself, The 
geology of Palestine shows these features well in 
its abrupt transitions between lowlands and 
mountain; its extensive limestone formations, 
combined to the north with volcanic features; 
and its rainfall and weather patterns that pro- 
duce the typical Mediterranean vegetation pat- 
tern of “evergreen thicket-woodland” (Hepper). 
The Mediterranean climate of Palestine pro- 
duces rainfall in the winter and drought in the 
summer, With as little as 50 meters annually in 
the Negev increasing to 800 meters or more in 
Upper Galilee and the Lebanese Mountains, 
dry-farming methods of agriculture need to pre- 
vail. Plowing breaks only the topsoil i in order to 
preserve the subsoil moisture; grains and trees 
are naturally selected that have quick growing 
properties or can survive the annual drought. 
The Bible, therefore, characterizes Canaan as 
“a land of wheat and barley, of vines and hg 
trees and pomegranates, a land of olive trees 
and honey” (Deut 8:8 NRSV). The difficulty of 
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agriculture in ancient Palestine is also acknowl- 
edged (Gen 3;17-19). Biblical parables often 
speak through the imagery of the typical vegeta- 
tion (Judg 9:8-15) or familiar agricultural opera- 
tions such as sowing (Mk 4:3), harvesting grain 
(Mk 4:29) or gathering the vintage (Mt 20:1; see 
Rev 14;19-20). 

The main agricultural objects of production 
were grain, especially barley and wheat, olives 
for oil and grapes for wine. Grain, wine and oil 
were the staples of life (Hos 9:2, 4; Prov 9:5; Neh 
5:11). Grain was harvested in late spring and 
carly summer; grapes were gathered and pro- 
cessed in summer, olives in carly fall. The early 
rains of September-October helped to prepare, 
the soil hardened by drought for plowing. Once 
sown, growing grain had to be weeded and was 
threatened by many natural predators (Mt 18:26; 
Mk 4:4-7). The late rains of winter helped the 
cereals to mature toward harvest in late spring. 
The average yield was around fivefold, com- 
pared with thirty- or fortyfold today (aided by 
modern fertilizers). Fig and olive trees often ap- 
pear in the Bible because they, along with the 
grapevine, can withstand the summer drought. 
Such trees have wide-spreading or deep root sys- 
tems to capture water and pass a minimal 
amount of moisture to the air through their 
leaves. Fig and olive trees take time to come into 
bearing years and so are associated in the Bible 
with peaceful times (1 Kings 4:25; Mic 4:4; 1 
Mace 14:12), 

Herding played an important role in biblical 
economy as well. Goat's milk and cheese supple- 
mented the proteins and calories from grain 
and oil, Sheep appear in biblical parables (2 
Sam 12:1-4; Lk 15:3-7). Animals might be *sacri- 
ficed for their meat, though ordinary people 
partook of meat only on important occasions 
(Lk 15:23), The temple economy depended 
upon significant numbers of animal offerings 
per year (Josephus Ant, 3,9,1 §§224-39), 

Some gencralizations can be made about the 
organization of production and labor, as well as 
distribution and consumption, in the biblical pe- 
riods. Preindustrial societies depended mainly 
upon human and animal energies devoted to 
producing enough to eat. Such societies have 
been called agrarian societies because they were 
made possible by the plew (Lenski), In agrarian 
societies, a social chasm always existed between 
the relatively few elite urban and town dwellers 
whose energies were devoted to politics or reli- 
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gious occupations and the many villagers who 
tilled the soil. The finite surplus made possible 
by preindustrial agriculture placed restraints on 
the absolute size of the elite. The long sweep of 
ancient Near Eastern history witnessed a succes- 
sion of world empires whose civilizations were 
dependent upon collecting the agrarian sur- 
pluses of the sedentary agriculturalists, The ear- 
liest known writings often have to do with 
accounting in royal and temple operations, Vil- 
lage economy in such empires was focused on 
domestic need and agriculture; urban economy 
was based on taxation of surplus and redistribu- 
tion for elite ends, 

While the Greco-Roman society of the NT 
period was more complex than that of predeces- 
sor societies, especially in the encouragement of 
Mediterranean commerce, its population was 
still divided between the majority who labored 
(around 90 percent) and the elite fraction of the 
population who did not and whose estates 
worked by tenants or *slaves supplied the neces- 
sities of life (Mt 13:24-30; Lk 12:16-21). Strong 
rulers could also utilize peasant labor to build 
aqueducts, temples, palaces and cities (Herod 
the Great: Sebaste, *Caesarea Maritima, *Jerusa- 
lem). 

Josephus's claim that “ours is not a maritime 
country” (Josephus Ag. Ap. 1.12 §60) rings true 
for the biblical literature, except that in special 
circumstances elites did take advantage of trad- 
ing opportunities offered by caravans to the 
east or sea-lanes to the west. Both villager and 
city clweller sought self-sufficiency, having all 
of the necessaries stored up or readily available 
near-by, Commercial ventures and fine im- 
ported wines and wares were available only to 
powerful elites, Pliny relates that frankincense 
caravan tolls for a trip from Sabota (in Arabia) 
to Gaza on the Mediterrancan coast ran to 688 
denarii per camel (Pliny Nat. Hist, 12,63-65; a 
denarius was a day's wage on an estate [Mt 
20:2). , 

Villagers not only labored to raise agricul- 
tural produce but also made their own clothing, 
sandals, simple tools and even houses. Special- 
ists, usually holding monopolistic power and 
controlled by powerful families, produced pot- 
tery, glass vessels, metal tools and weaponry, 
fine furniture, and the like. Literate elites none- 
theless looked down on all who worked with 
their hands (Sir 38:25-34), Free markets hardly 
existed in the ancient world; participants in ur- 
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ban markets, except for small-value exchanges, 
traded on very unequal terms. Money was essen- 
tially an elite tool to facilitate tax collection or to 
aid elite-sponsored commerce, For the majority 
of the population, after they had paid their taxes 
there was barely enough to eat. 

Such an ecological adaptation encouraged 
certain values within biblical culture. Low pro- 
ductivity and social inequities encouraged a 
notion of limited good, in which the goods of 
life were believed to have been distributed and 
could not be increased absolutely (in contrast 
to modern, postindustrial values in which pro- 
ductivity is ever-increasing). Biblical references 
to the evil eye are manifestations of limited- 
good beliefs—evil cye refers to the envious 
glance that would lead to seizure of what is not 
rightfully one’s own (Prov 23:1-6; 28:22; Mt 
20:15). 


2. Agrarian Economy and Society Within the 
Bible. 

Economic justice was a constant preoccupation 
in biblical times, W. Brueggemann has identified 
a useful paradigm by which to discuss social ten- 
sions within Israelite traditions. In discussing 
the “royal consciousness” exhibited by Pharaoh 
in Egypt and again by Israclite monarchs like 
Solomon, Brueggemann analyzes agrarian so- 
cial dynamics in terms of a politics of oppres- 
sion, an economics of affluence and a religion 
of immanence. Just as Rameses IT, a god on 
earth, had conscripted the Israelites as forced la- 
bor (Ex L:11), so Solomon was remembered am- 
bivalenuy by the Deuteronomistic historians as 
both wise and oppressive (1 Kings 4:29-31; 5:12 
contrasts with 1 Kings 9:15-22), The usurpations 
of Israclite kings were condemned in traditions 
like 1 Samuel 8:11-18 or the story of Naboth’s 
vineyard (1 Kings 21). Conversely, Moses and 
the prophets appear as Yahweh's champions, as 
critics of a religious ideology that underwrites 
the royal arrangements. Elite economics is thus 
organized around the provisioning of the royal 
estate (1 Kings 4:22-28) as well as the royal tem- 
ple (1 Kings 6). 

Biblical law is concerned with justice in eco- 
nomic arrangements—for instance, regarding 
slaves (Ex 21:2-11; Deut 15;12-18), property and 
damages (Ex 22) or fhe regulation of debt (Deut 
15). The classical prophets, with varying empha- 
sis, denounce “immanent religion" and eco- 
nomic injustice (Amos 5;21-24; 8:4-6; Is 1:10-17; 


Mic 2;1-2), Of special concern are the widow 
and the orphan (Ex 22:22; Is 1:17). Israelite wis- 
dom too mulls over the plight of the poor and 
the persistence of the wicked wealthy (Prov 
22:16, 22-23; Eccles 4:1-3). Poverty in the Bible 
means not only powerlessness and physical 
want but also public disgrace and shame (Ma- 
lina). 

The context of Jesus likewise was afflicted by 
social disparities and concerns (Lk 16:19-31). In 
his day, Palestine had been under the control of 
great world empires since the Babylonian exile. 
*Hasmonean rule (1 Macc 13:41-42) marked 
about a century's exception (142-63 B.C.), The 
house of Herod the Great provided client rule 
for the Romans at the turn of the eras. Jesus’ 
parables often describe the typical social fea- 
tures of a colonial situation with large estates 
controlled by absentee landlords: A landlord's 
departure provides the occasion for moneylend- 
ing by retainers (Lk 19:12-27). A landlord has to 
resort to violence to collect the rent (Mk 12;1-9). 
A tax collector secures the tax with his own body 
(Mt 18;23-34). Estate stewards (otkonomot, 
“household managers”) and slaves make fre- 
quent appearances (Lk 12:42; 16:1-8; Mk 13;34- 
35). 

Many of these social features are common to 
agrarian or peasant societies. Comparative stud- 
ies have shown that preindustrial societies often 
have enormous social disparities and inequities, 
that economic phenomena are controlled by 
powerful centralized or urban elites and that in- 
justice is regularly experienced by the majority. 
The biblical traditions set the stage for a more 
hopeful type of human relations. Such hopes 
come into sharp focus in some of the Mosaic tra- 
ditions, the prophets and especially Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


3. The Economic Values of Jesus. 

The recent third quest for the historical Jesus 
and Galilean studies enhanced by archaeology 
have reinvigorated the question of the relation- 
ship of the historical activity of Jesus of Naza- 
reth to economic dimensions of his con- 
temporary society. While many aspects of this 
discussion are as yet undecided and debate cen- 
ters especially around the social character of 


Jesus’ environment and the movement that 


emerged through his activity, it is clear that Jesus 
paid careful attention to economic phenomena. 
These were entwined with the meaning of his 
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work, and understanding those phenomena can 
enhance our understanding of Jesus. 

Central to the vision of Jesus of Nazareth was 
his conviction that the reign of God (Aram 
malkiitha’ dismaya’) was imminent or even 
present in his activity, Scholars debate the de- 
gree to which Jesus’ vision should be construed 
through wisdom perspectives (God's reign is in- 
tegral to creation or the natural order [Lk 12:22- 
31}) or through *apocalyptic Jewish elements, 
which surely appear in the Gospels (Mk 13:26. 
27), The question of the meaning of the reign of 
God for Jesus depends upon such assessments. 

There is strong evidence that Jesus associ- 
ated God's reign with his own activity. ,It is 
likely that some aspects of this phrase reso- 
nated with the views of Judas the Gaulanite or 
Galilean (Josephus Ant. 18.1.1 §4; 18.6.6 §23), 
since Jesus gained a following in the vicinity of 
the Galilean lake, Jesus can refer to God's 
power at work in his exorcisms (Lk 11;20, allud- 
ing to Ex 8:19). He also showed strong interest 
in Passover, the time for remembrance of 
God's liberation of the Israelites from Egyptian 
bondage. The passion narratives link Jesus’ un- 
derstanding of God's reign with Passover (Mk 
14;22-25 and par.). There are perhaps echoes 
of the beginning of the Passover Haggadah in 
Jesus’ Q-Sermon: 

Passover Haggadah (Aramaic introduction): 
This is the bread of poverty which our forefa- 
thers ate in the land of Egypt, Let all who are 
hungry enter and eat; let all who are needy 
come to our Passover feast. This year we are 
here; next year may we be in the Land of Israel. 
This year we are slaves; next year may we be 
free men (Glatzer). 


Passover Haggadah Q-Beatitudes (Lk 6:20-21) 

The bread of poverty Blessed are you poor 

Letall who are hungry —_ Blessed are the hungry 

This year we are here Blessed are those who 
mourn 


Central in the early Jesus traditions is also a 
concern for debt and taxation. The politics of 
oppression familiar to first-century Galileans 
had to do with the Roman colonial arrange- 
ments of client rule. After Judas the Gaulanite 
and the revolt suffounding the census of A.D, 6, 
questions about taxation became loaded. Jesus 
did not speak openly against imperial taxation 
(Mk 12:17), but he did suggest to his disciples 
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that the “sons are free" of *temple taxation (Mt 
17:26; see DJG, Taxes). 

In the Lord’s Prayer (Lk 11:2-4/Mt 6:9-13) 
God's rule is related directly to release from in- 
debtedness and concomitant taxation, While a 
complete analysis of the prayer is not possible 
here, the petitions seem internally integrated 
by reference to social-systemic problems; Hun- 
ger (Lk 11:3/Mt 6:11) is a function of indebted- 
ness to landlord or overlord (Lk 11:4a/Mt 
6:12), and the courts enforced debt contracts 
(Lk 11:4b/Mt 6:13) if the tradition about Hil- 
lel's prosbol is to be trusted (m. Seb. 10.3-7; b. Git. 
37a; Murabba‘at 18, a mid-first-century debt 
contract from the Dead Sea area, secures a 
loan without the prosbol), Relations of indebt- 
edness have as their social corollary that the 
few will have security in more than they need. 
Jesus carries on a vigorous critique against 
mamonas, “mammon” (Gk, from an Aramaic 
word), signifying stored wealth upon which one 
places trust (Lk 12:16-20; 16:13). 

One of Jesus’ strategies was to go to the fric- 
tion point between the Greco-Roman order and 
the harassed producers, Jesus ate with tax collec- 
tors and “sinners” (debtors?) in order to achieve 
some relief for the indebted (Mk 2:15-16; Lk 
18;9-14), The story of Zacchaeus (Lk 19:1-10), 
however one judges its authenticity, captures the 
economic import of such associations, 

Jesus thus spoke in behalf of a politics of lib- 
eration and compassion (Borg). For Jesus, God’s 
rule was a power opposed to the social order es- 
tablished by *Rome. Its arrival offered the poor 
and lowly a vision of hope and new social possi- 
bilities, just as in the first exodus. What did Jesus 
envision constructively as an expression of that 
rule? He offers a theology of paradoxical tran- 
scendence (matkitha’, “reign”) and immanence 
(‘Abba’, “Father"). God's rule overthrows the 
dominant political economy in favor of a fictive 
family. Political economy is to be transformed 
into.domestic economy, a vision consonant with 
the traditions of Israel (Deut 15:2; Lev 25:35-46; 
Neh 5:6-13), ~ 

Relations within Jesus’ entourage are to be 
modeled on those of close kin. Exchanges are to 
take place through arrangements of generalized 
reciprocity (Lk 6;27-36; 14;12-14; Mt 18;23-34), 
Generalized reciprocity, unlike the redistributive 
arrangements of the dominant powers, takes no 
accounting of exchanges, Secking the reign of 
God first will bring carefree economic security 
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and true happiness (Lk 12:22-31; Mk 10:29-30). 

Jesus’ vision of the reign of God and his 
concomitant call for human solidarity against 
injustice through fictive kin relations appar- 
ently was rejected by worldly wise villagers. The 
message made sense to fishers and some alien- 
ated peasants, but Jesus’ reception in Nazareth 
seems to have been typical (Mk 6:4). He gar- 
nered no large-scale peasant following. No ves- 
tiges of Galilean Christianity are apparent in 
the years after his death. The horizon of most 
peasants is limited; discontent does not often 
consolidate into transvillage movements, When 
Jesus was crucified in Jerusalem as a bandit, a 
rebel against the Roman order, not only did his 
popular support vanish, but also he was aban- 
doned for a time even by his close associates. 
Experience of his resurrection signified a new 
stage of his cause, and his message would be 
carried beyond Palestine within a new social 
stratum. 


4, Economic Factors in Early Christianity and 
the Later New Testament Period, 

Jesus’ hope for a more humane economic order 
did not die. The Gospels continued to mediate 
his economic interests and values to later Chris- 
tian communities, though interests appropriate 
to town and urban contexts also come into view. 
W. A. Mecks gives evidence that a substantial 
role was played in early Christian communities 
by freedmen, those former slaves who were now 
legally free though sometimes still obligated to 
former patrons. Freedmen tended to be in- 
volved in trade and commercial pursuits, a point 
that seems gencrally corroborated about leaders 
in the Christian circles of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean by the Acts of the Apostles (c.g., Acts 16:14- 
15; 18:2-3). 

Such interests are already evident in the 
Pauline literature, Paul indicates that urban 
Christian groups such as those in *Corinth are 
comprised of few who could be recognized as 
elite (1 Cor 1:26; note that birth and power are 
key social variables, not economics), The 
Corinthian community is sundered by inequi- 
ties of social power and wealth (J Cor 11:22), It 
is patronized by powerful people like Erastus, 
the city treasurer (Rom 16:23) but networks 
with others who h¥Ve lesser status (Stephanus, 
1 Cor 16;15), The Corinthian correspondence 
well illustrates that carly Christian groups were 
organized around houscholds, with the more 


powerful and wealthy as sponsors of a fictive- 
kinship assembly/ekklésia (1 Cor 16:15, 19; 
Philem 1-2). D. Georgi has argued that Paul's 
collection (1 Cor 16:1-4; 2 Cor 8-9) was an an- 
imating issue in his historical activity, both an 
expression of solidarity with the Jerusalem 
church (Gal 2:10) and a statement of convic- 
tion about the eschatological ingathering of 
the Gentiles anticipated in the Israelite pro- 
phetic tradition (Is 45:14, 20, 22-25). This col- 


lection already represents an anomaly in terms 


of Jesus’ interests, since a collection is a redis- 
tributive tax (like the temple tax sent in the first 
century by Diaspora Jews to Jerusalem). 

In the later first century, issues of political 
economy present recurrent moral difficulties for 
the developing Christian movement, Revelation 
states the situation in apocalyptic terms (Rev 
13;16-17; 18:3, 9, 11, 15-18), Jesus’ loyal followers 
are those who have no truck with Roman com- 
merce (Rev 2:9; 3:8, 17; 13:16-17), Others, how- 
ever, are perceived to have been permanently 
corrupted (Rev 2:14-15, 20; 3:0; probably cryptic 
references to Christians who compromise with 
Greco-Roman culture in pursuit of economic in- 
terests). Acts provides a more irenic picture of 
the Christian position under the Roman Em- 
pire. Roman justice furthers the interests of the 
movement (Acts 18:15; 26:31-32). Commerce is 
not demonized as in Revelation {or Gos. Thom, 
64). Moreover, economic relations within the 
early Christian community are viewed in com- 
munistic terms (Acts 2:44-45; 4:32, 36-37; see 
1QS 6:22). 

The paracnesis of James identifies central 
economic problems for the future, As the 
Christian movement experienced success, 
wealth became a divisive issue (Jas 2:1-7), and 
social injustice emerged clearly as an intra- 
Christian concern (Jas 2:16; 5:4), James exhorts 
the wealthy to take stock (Jas 1:9-10; 5:1-6) and 
to practice the royal law of neighborly love (Jas 
2:8; cf, 1;25). With similar moral stress, Acts re- 
ports that Jesus “himself said, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’ * (Acts 20:35, the 
only explicit saying of Jesus in the NT pre- 
served outside the Gospels; see Lk 22:26). The 
moral standing of wealth becomes a perma- 
nent concern of the Christian tradition, lead- 
ing to later developments such as Clement of 
Alexandria's treatise Quis Dives Salvetur? and 
the Franciscan movement in medieval Italy or 
the Anabaptist communities of the Reforma- 
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tion. Jesus’ followers are still left perhaps with 
uneasy consciences in times that celebrate 
mammon and the successes of industrial and 
technological capitalism, 

See also BENEFACTOR; COINAGE, JEWISH; FAM- 
ILY AND HOUSEHOLD; PATRONAGE; SLAVERY; SO- 
CIAL VALUES AND STRUCTURES; TAXATION, 
GRECO-ROMAN; TAXATION, JEWISH; TRAVEL AND 
TRADE. 
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EDICT OF CLAUDIUS. See INSCRIPTIONS AND 
PAPYRI: JEWISH. 


EDUCATION: JEWISH AND GRECO- 
ROMAN 

In the Greco-Roman world there was no public 
system of education. Families paid fees for the 
education of their youth, cither at home by tu- 
tors or in a teacher's private school, Curriculum 
was established by convention, and the methods 
used and the authors studied were rarely 
changed, Primary education focused on reading 
and writing skills. Secondary education con- 
cerned the seven liberal arts; grammar, *rheto- 
ric, dialectic, arithmetic, music, geometry and 
astronamy. Study of the professions of medicine 
and architecture was also available. In Greece 
*philosophy was the pinnaclesof education, 
while in Rome it was rhetoric, which prepared 
the student for public life in law and politics. In 
Greece the seven liberal arts continued to be the 
core of education, while in Rome grammar and 
thetoric became the more narrow focus, with 
the other liberal arts being subordinate and 
studied for utilitarian reasons from Greck tutors. 
The Hellenistic age witnessed the separation of 
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education into the three stages of primary, 
grammar and rhetoric, Education became spe- 
cialized, with grammar, rhetoric, mathematics 
and philosophy being taught in separate 
schools. 

Jewish education was instituted in part as a 
response to the influence of Hellenism. It was 
centered on learning to read and memorizing 
the Torah and the oral tradition. Teachers came 
from within *Judaism. Education culminated in 
an apprenticeship for a trade rather than rhe- 
torical instruction, The religious life of the Jews 
was also an important tool of education. 

1, Greco-Roman Education 

2. Jewish Education 


1. Greco-Roman Education, 

Greek education was well established before the 
Roman conquest. After the Roman conquest of 
Greece, Greek scholars went to Rome, bringing 
with them their language, curriculum and teach- 
ing methods, [t can be said that Roman educa- 
tion was patterned after Greek education, Rome 
eventually developed its own grammar and rhet- 
oric courses in Latin. However, both Greek and 
Roman language and literature continued to be 
studied side by side. 

1.1 Primary Education, The Greeks had an es- 
tablished system of primary education in the 
Hellenistic period. The “gymnasium was the 
center of *athletics, reading, writing and music. 
Boys were accompanied to school by a peda- 
gogue (paidagdgos) who protected them from 
physical and moral harm from boyhood to 
adulthood and often provided the primary edu- 
cation. 

In the agrarian society of early Rome of the 
third century B.C., when their sons were about 
seven, fathers trained them at home in reading, 
writing, Roman law and tradition and the use of 
weapons, Roman tradition was encapsulated in 
paternal precepts (praecepta paterna), which cov- 
ered practical, social, political and moral sub- 
jects, illustrated by the examples of famous 
individuals from Roman history. There was also 
some practical instruction in mathematics and 
weights and measures, If the father died prema- 
turely or in war, the mother or other relatives as- 
sumed the role of educator. [In wealthy Roman 
homes, Greek tutors#rom Greece and Asia Mi- 
nor were employed to supplement the father’s 
instruction. They taught the Greek language 
and literature (especially Homer), *poetry, rhet- 


oric, philosophy, sculpting, painung and sports. 
Girls were educated by tutors in reading, wnting 
and poetry. 

Primary schools began to appear in Rome in 
the late third century B.C. The teachers of the 
primary schools began as *slaves. ‘They were ed- 
ucated by their masters to enhance their value 
and/or were reared with the master’s sons and 
accompanied them to school. Upon manumis- 
sion they founded schools. Instruction was 
mainly in Latin for the poorer students and in 
Greek and Latin in the better schools, The cur- 
riculum centered on reading, writing and some 
arithmetic. Reading was taught in progression 
from letters to short passages with moral content 
and value for living, often from the poets. Writ 
ing, memorization and recitation were next, 
along with needed grammatical instruction to 
facilitate writing. 

1.2. Secondary Education: Grammar. By the 
Hellenistic period Greece had a systematic 
grammar education, In the mid-second century 
B.C, native Greek tutors came to Rome, either as 
slaves or freedmen. They became tutors for the 
wealthy and, not finding any educational system 
in place in Rome, later opened grammar 
schools patterned on those of Greece. By the 
early empire, grammatical instruction was avail- 
able in Rome in both Greek and Latin, Boys and 
also some girls attended grammar school from 
ages twelve to fifteen, 

A grammar teacher was known as a gramma- 
tikos (Gk) or grammaticus or ludi magister (Lat). 
He taught reading, grammar, literature, exposi- 
tion of poetry and mythology, for which the 
study of poetry was essential, Grammatical in- 
struction focused on speaking and writing cor- 
rectly. Such instruction was in two parts, The 
first part was learning the phonetic value of let- 
ters and their classifications, syllables and the 
parts of speech. The second part concerned 
pronunciation, spelling and syntax, especially 
to avoid barbarisms (faults in the use of a word) 
and solecisms (faults in syntax) in both speak- 
ing and writing. Dionysius Thrax, a student of 
Aristarchus, wrote the first systematic grammar 
textbook, which formed the basis of all subse- 
quent Greek grammars (see Grammarians, Hel- 
lenistic Greek). 

Literary instruction centered on studying the 
complete texts of the poets. Epic poetry was pri- 
mary, especially Homer's /liad and Odyssey from 
Greece, and in the first century A.D, the Romans 
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added their own Virgil's Aeneid, The teacher 
would introduce the poetic text, discussing its 
author, plot and purpose. He would model the 
reading of the text for imitation, and then stu- 
dents would read and later recite the text from 
memory. After the reading the teacher com- 
mented about the text's tropes, figures of speech 
and thought, poetic technique, arrangement, 
characterization, subject matter and mythologi- 
cal and historical background. Commentaries 
on the poetic texts were also studied, 

1.3. Secondary Education: Rhetoric, By the’ 
fourth century B.C, there was systematic teaching 
of rhetoric in *Athens, typically by the Sophists, 
By the mid-second century B.C., rhetoric instruc- 
tion was available in Rome by private Greck tu- 
tors and a century later by Roman teachers 
using Latin rhetorical handbooks (e.g., Cicero 
De Inventione). Greek and Latin rhetorical in- 
struction flourished side by side in Rome until 
the first century A,D., when the latter prevailed. 
Boys attended rhetoric school from ages fifleen 
to seventeen. 

Rhetorical instruction focused on judicial 
and deliberative rhetoric in preparation for the 
legal profession. Both rhetorical theory and 
practice were taught. Theory included the in- 
struction of Greek and Latin rhetorical hand- 
books (technai), which encapsulated niles 
learned from practice. Practice included voice 
training, reciting speeches from law courts and 
public assemblies and composing and deliver- 
ing speeches, 

A major component of rhetorical instruction 
was the progymnasmaia, These were preliminary 
exercises in composing speeches. They devel- 
oped in the Hellenistic period and were stan- 
dardized in the first century B.C. They were 
graded by order of difficulty and included work 
with the sayings of famous people (chreia), max- 
ims (sententia), fables, mythological and histori- 
cal narrative, development of commonplaces, 
encomium and denunciation, comparison, 
speech in character (impersonation), vivid de- 
scription, thesis and discussion of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of a law. These exercises 
were illustrated by famous prose works, Students 
would work each exercise using paraphrase, ne- 
gation, pro and con, example and comparison. 
These elements ofa full speech were combined 
with instruction from the rhetorical handbooks, 
which outlined how to compose and deliver a 
speech using invention of arguments, arrange- 
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ment of the parts of the speech, style, memoriza- 
tion and delivery techniques. These were 
expounded by the teacher and illustrated by fa- 
mous speeches, with *Cicero's speeches being 
the favorite in Roman education, 

Declamation was one type of practice speech 
for specific training as a judicial advocate, Decla- 
mations were of two types; deliberative (suaso- 
riae) and judicial (controversia). Deliberative 
speeches offered counsel to a famous historical 
or legendary person or group at a moment of 
crisis. The judicial speeches supported one or 
the other side of an imaginary court case. Being 
easicr, the deliberative speeches were learned 
by younger students, while the more difficult ju- 
dicial speeches were learned by older students, 
The teachers offered situations for declama- 
tions and helped the students isolate the main 
and subsidiary issues. The students then com- 
posed their declamations and delivered them 
from memory, arguing one or both sides of the 
issue, 

In Rome, when boys took the toga of man- 
hood at fifteen to seventeen years of age, they 
left the rhetorical school to work a year as ap- 
prentices in either the forum if they were inter- 
ested in the legal and political arenas (see 
Roman Law and Legal System; Roman Political 
System) or the military life if they were inter- 
ested in a military career (see Roman Military). 
Sometimes this apprenticeship was followed by 
the study of philosophy, history, law and more 
rhetoric, occasionally abroad. 

1.4, The Means and Mechanics of Instruction. In 
Hellenistic Greece education was conducted in 
public institutions. These included the gymna- 
sia, palaestrae and temples dedicated to the 
Muses (the Museum). If teachers were not em- 
ployed in these public institutions, they had to 
find their own accommodations. In Rome edu- 
cation was not conducted in public institutions, 
In both Greece and Rome the climate permitted 
education outdoors, [In Rome education took 
place near the forum, temples, public squares 
and arcades. Rooms could be yented above the 
arcades of shops. In the time of Trajan public 
buildings, like the gymnasium, were extended 
for instruction. 

The teacher sat in a high-backed chair, and 
his students sat on backless benches in a semi- 
circle around him. There were no desks, so all 
work was done on the lap. Using a stylus of 
metal or wood, the students wrote on wooden 
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tablets coated with wax that could be brushed 
smooth after cach use, By the first century A.D. 
parchment (animal skin) bound in books was in 
use among those who could afford it. 

Class sizes ranged from a handful to two 
hundred in both the grammar and rhetorical 
schools, The teacher of larger classes had assis- 
tants that he paid out of his own fees. School be- 
gan at dawn, The morning of instruction was 
followed by exercise, lunch and a bath, and then 
an afternoon of more instruction. Homework of 
composition and memorization was common. 
Summer break was from June or July to mid-Oc- 
tober, 

Teachers were paid by the parents for negoti- 
ated fees. In Rome primary, grammar and rhefo- 
ric teachers were paid in the proportion of one- 
four-five respectively as indicative of their skill 
level. In Hellenistic Greece some positions were 
funded by the public, a wealthy *benefactor or 
an endowment. In Rome Vespasian was the first 
to appoint imperial chairs, one for Greek and 
one for Latin rhetoric, 

1.5. The Quadrivium. The quadrivium are the 
mathematical arts of arithmetic, geometry, as- 
tronomy and music, These subjects were being 
taught in Athens as early as the fifth century B.C. 
and continued as a standard part of education. 
In Roman education these remained subordi- 
nate to grammar and rhetoric and were learned 
for utilitarian purposes from Greek tutors, usu- 
ally philosophers, Some mathematics were in- 
cluded in primary education and were also 
studied by those going into business. Astronomy 
was studied for its practical benefit in navigat- 
ing, planting crops and literary allusions. The 
standard text was Aratus’s Phaenomena. Musical 
instruction was in voice and instruments to en- 
able a citizen to participate in social and reli- 
gious gatherings. 

1.6. Professional Education, Medicine, archi- 
tecture and teaching were the three learned pro- 
fessions of the ancient world. Teaching did not 
require formal training beyond secondary edu- 
cation. Medicine emerged as a discipline by the 
fifth century B.C, in Greece and came to Rome 
by the close of the third century B.C. The Ro- 
mans did not develop medical instruction for 
themselves but left it to the Greeks, and it re- 
mained in the Greek language. Students were 
apprenticed to physicians beginning about age 
fourteen, when they had finished grammar 
school. They lived with the physician and stud- 


ied texts, like the works attributed to Hippo- 
crates and those of Galen, as well as observed 
the physician on his hospital rounds. Schools of 
architecture had their own curriculum and stan- 
dard textbooks. Formal education in law did not 
develop until the Augustan age. It was a five-year 
course with a set curriculum as to which catego- 
ries of laws and which legal works would be 
studied each year, 

1.7. Philosophical Schools. Four philosophical 
schools began in Athens in the fourth century 

"B.C. “Plato founded the Academy, and *Aristotle 
founded the Lyceum. Epicurus started a school 
for the *Epicureans, and Zeno formed a school 
for the *Stoics. Under Marcus Aurelius the four 
schools had salaried chairs at Athens. Unlike 
other students in education, philosophy stu- 
dents usually lived on their master’s estate, 

The philosophical schools assumed the com- 
pletion of the grammar education, Curriculum 
in these schools varied, but the texts of the 
founder of the school and commentaries on 
them were central. The teacher gave an intro- 
duction to the texts, the students read them, and 
the teacher expounded upon them, Formal lec- 
tures were akin to moral exhortation, almost like 
a sermon, followed by student question and an- 
swer after the Socratic method, 


2. Jewish Education. 

The study of Jewish education comes mainly 
from Talmudic sources, particularly Palestinian, 
The study of the Torah was the main compo- 
nent of all the stages of Jewish education in the 
Greco-Roman period. The Torah was the basis 
of the social and legal system and the corporate 
and individual lives of the Jews. 

2.1. Home Instruction, At home it was the fa- 
ther’s responsibility to teach the Torah to his 
sons. There is evidence for Jewish primary 
schools emerging in *Jerusalem in the first cen- 
tury B.C. and of secondary schools in the second 
century B.C., partly in response to maintaining 
Jewish identity in light of the influence of *Hel- 
lenism, The primary schools developed a cen- 
tury later than the secondary schools because 
primary education was considered the father’s 
responsibility, By the first century A.D, many 
boys were educated in primary and secondary 
schools, In the second century A.D. virtually all 
towns in Israc] had elementary schools for 
learning written law (bet seper) and secondary 
schools for oral law (bet talmud, bet midrash), 
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which each had its own scribes, Girls did not 
regularly attend school. 

2.2. Primary and Secondary Education. Boys at- 
tended primary schools from six to ten years of 
age. The curriculum was akin to Greco-Roman 
education, but Hebrew replaced Greek or Latin 
as the language of study, and the Scriptures re- 
placed the classics like Homer and Virgil, Boys 
learned the alphabet by writing the letters on a 
small wax tablet with a stylus. There was little 
grammar education, Reading was a matter of 
memorization. The Greco-Roman practice of 
writing from dictation was absent because of the 
prohibition of copying Scripture from dictation. 
Instead of dictation the class read small scrolls 
with passages of Torah - written on thefh 
(megiliah) and eventually entire books. Students 
began reading portions of Leviticus and then 
turned to Genesis. They eventually read all the 
books of Scripture in this order; Torah, Prophets 
and Writings. Memorization of large portions of 
the texts read was the desired result. In great dis- 
tinction from Greco-Roman education, writing 
was taught separately from reading as a profes- 
sional skill, 

Boys attended secondary school from ten to 
thirteen years of age to study the oral Torah in 
the forms of midrash (sustained commentary on 
the text; see Rabbinic Literature: Midrashim) anc 
mishnah (study of the text by topical arrange- 
ment; in Gal 1:14 Paul indicates he studied at 
this level; see Rabbinic Literature: Mishnah). 
The oral law was taught by recitation, usually 
chanting aloud, until the material was mastered. 

No Greek was taught in Jewish schools. 
Those who needed Greek to administrate or 
rade within the “Diaspora were taught in Greek 
schools, both in Israel and elsewhere, These 
people included the upper classes of *Saddu- 
cees and *Pharisees (e.g, Paul knew Greek), 
The earliest reference to gymnasia in Palestine 
is one in Jerusalem founded by Jason the high 
priest in 175 8.C,, but Greek education was prob- 
ably available from Greek tutors before that 
time, After that time there are references to gym- 
nasia scattered in larger cities of Israel. The 
sons of the upper class of Jerusalem may have 
been sent to study rhetoric in *Alexandria or 
other centers of Hellenistic education, In the Di- 
aspora many Jews of the upper class were anx- 
ious for their children to have a Hellenistic 
education, while others preferred the traditional 
Jewish education, considering the influence of 
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the polytheistic nature of Greek instruction to be 
a danger to faith (see Hellenistic Judaism). 

2.3. Apprenticeship. There was no systematic 
education for a boy after age thirteen, After this 
age the father was obligated to teach his son his 
trade or apprentice him to a craftsman of an- 
other trade of the boy's choice. A boy could fur- 
ther study the law with adults who studied in 
their spare time. If he were gifted he could study 
with a scholar for several more years, Those pre- 
paring to be scribes, teachers, judges or heads of 
‘the synagogue continued their study of the To- 
rah, ofien in small groups or as disciples of a 
scholar. There was also the study of astronomy 
and mathematics to calculate time, months and 
years, and mystical and philosophical studies 
centered on Genesis | (creation) and Ezekiel 1 
(chariot vision), also at the instruction of a 
scholar, 

2.4. Means and Mechanics of Instruction. 
Sometimes schools were attached to the *syna- 
gogues and classes held in the prayer hall or a 
room adjoining the synagogue, Sometimes 
scribes held class in the courtyard of their 
homes. Mothers accompanied their sons to 
school, Classes started early in the morning 
and went until noon, reconvening in the 
evening. School was held every day of the 
week, including the *sabbath, However, on the 
sabbath no new material was taught; only pre- 
viously studied material was reviewed. The 
scribes were paid by the fathers and by taxes 
levied on the town's inhabitants, 

2.5. Other Formal and Informal Education. In 
addition to public education from the second 
century B.C. there was the het midrash, which was 
a school of the scribes or rabbis for study of the 
written and oral law and for study in the meth- 
ods of interpretation, These were located in Pal- 
estine and the Diaspora, The scribe usually 
supported himself with a trade and studied the 
law in his spare time. Their pupils did likewise, 
so instruction was ofien in the evening in 
school, synagogue, town square or market. Some 
scribes wandered from town to town using the 
hospitality of individuals for support (cf. Mt 10:9- 
11). Question and answer was a typical method 
of instruction, 

Informal education was an important part of 
worship in the synagogue (see Liturgy). On the 
sabbath and other *festivals there was public 
reading of the targums to the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets and a sermon based on both. The 
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Aramaic targumim were translations of the bibli- 
cal text into Aramaic and explanation by mi- 
drashic, legal, and didactic interpretation (see 
Rabbinic Literature: ‘Targumim). ‘The sermon 
was usually haggadic and brought the develop- 
ments of the school and public together. 

See also ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY; ALEXANDRIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP; ATHLETICS; GRAMMARIANS, HEL- 
LENISTIC GREEK; GYMNASIA AND BATHS; LITER- 
ACY AND BOOK CULTURE; PHILOSOPHY; POETRY, 
HELLENISTIC; RABBINIC LITERATURE; RABBIS; 
RHETORIC; SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND ROMAN; 
SYNAGOGUES; WRITING AND LITERATURE: GRECO- 
ROMAN; WRITING AND LITERATURE: JEWISH. 
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EGYPTIAN, THE. See REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENTS, JEWISH. 


ELEAZAR THE EXORCIST. See HOLY MEN, 
JEWISH, 


ELECT OF GOD (40534). See BIRTH OF THE 
CHOSEN ONE (4Q534), 


EMPERORS. See ROMAN EMPERORS, 


ENOCH, BOOKS OF 
The name Enoch first appears in Genesis 4:17, 
where we are told that Cain begat Enoch and 
named a city after him. According to Genesis 
5:24, "Enoch walked with God, Then he was no 
more, for God took him" (the word for “God,” 
elohim, could also be interpreted as “angels"). In 
later tradition this enigmatic verse is taken to 
mean that Enoch was taken alive up to heaven, 
where he was shown the tablets of heaven and 
mysteries hidden from other mortals. Enoch 
thus resembles the legendary Sumerian king, 
Enmeduranki, or Enmenduranna, who appears 
as seventh king in several Mesopotamian lists of 
antediluvian rulers, and was taken into the 
council of the gods where he was set on a 
throne of gold and shown the techniques of div- 
ination and the tablet of the gods. The state- 
memt that “God took him” also likens Enoch to 
the Babylonian flood hero Utnapishtim, who 
was taken to live with the gods at the end of his 
life. For Jews of the Babylonian exile, Enoch 
would likely have been viewed as'a Jewish coun- 
terpart to both the Sumerian hero-king and the 
Babylonian flood hero. Within Judaism of the 
Second Temple period there developed a rich 
tradition of speculation regarding Enoch’s as- 
cent to heaven. This continued in the Jewish 
‘mystical tradition and is preserved in several ex- 
tant books of Enoch. 
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1, First Enoch 

2. Second Enoch 

3. Third Enoch, or Seper Hekhalot 
4, The Status of Enochic Writings 


1, First Enoch, 

1.1. The Composite Booh. The oldest writings 
attributed to Enoch are found in the composite 
book known as J Enoch, which is fully preserved 
in Ethiopic and was made known to the Western 
world by the translation of R. Laurence in 1821. 
Fragments of this book are preserved in Greek, * 
and Aramaic fragments of several sections have 
been found among the *Dead Sea Scrolls, This 
book includes at least five distinct compositions: 
The Book of the Watchers (7 Enoch 1—36),"the 
Similitucdes (J Enoch 37—71), the Astronomical 
Book (J Enoch 72—82), the Book of Dreams 
(J Enoch 83—90) and the Epistle of Enoch (J 
Enoch 91—105), Within the Book of Dreams, the 
Apocalypse of Weeks (J Enoch 93:1-10; 91:11-17) 
stands out as a distinct unit. It is generally be- 
lieved that fragments of a Book of Noah are also 
preserved in J Enoch (Garcia Martinez; cf 1 Enoch 
10:1-3; 54:7—55:2; 60:7-10, 24; 106—7), The Si- 
militudes is the only section of the book of 
which no fragments have been found in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 

1.2, The Book of the Watchers. Itself a compos- 
ite book, this part of J Enoch takes its name from 
the story of the fallen angels, or Watchers, of 
Genesis 6, which is retold in expanded form in 
1 Enoch 6—16 (see Angels of the Nations), J. T. 
Milik held that this form of the story was presup- 
posed in Genesis, but most scholars agree that it 
is more likely to be an expansion of the biblical 
text. The oldest Aramaic fragments of this work 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls date from the first half of 
the second century B.C, The story of the Watch- 
érs is presupposed in other sections of / Enoch 
that can be dated by content to the time of the 
Maccabean revolt. The Book of the Watchers, 
then, took shape in the third or early second 
century B.C, 

Chapters 1—5 serve as an introduction to the 
book. The opening chapter describes a theoph- 
any on the day of judgment, but chapters 2—5 
have the character of wisdom instruction, Chap- 
ters 6—16 tell the story of the Watchers, in 
which two stories ggem to be woven together, In 
one, the leader of the fallen angels is named 
Asael (Azazel in the Ethiopic text), and the pri- 
mary sin is improper revelation; in the other the 
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leader is Shemihazah, and the primary sin is 
mariage with humans and procreation of gi- 
ants, These stories can be understood plausibly 
as an allegory for the impact on the Near East of 
*Hellenistic culture, with its new attitudes to 
knowledge and sexuality, But they also consti- 
tute a way of explaining the origin of sin and 
evil as the products of *demonic forces (Sacchi). 
The Watchers beget giants on earth by their 
union with human women, Out of these giants 
come evil spirits that lead humanity astray (/ Enoch 
15:11-12; this motif is elaborated further in */u- 
bilees). In the short term, the crisis of the Watch- 
ers is resolved when God sends the flood to 
cleanse the earth. 

Enoch is introduced in chapter 12 as a scribe, 
whom the Watchers ask to intercede for them. 
Enoch ascends to heaven on a cloud and comes 
before the heavenly throne in chapter 14, in a 
passage that is important for the history of Jew- 
ish *mysticism (see Heavenly Ascent). His inter- 
cession, however, is rejected. ‘The Watchers 
abandoned heaven for the attraction of the 
flesh, Enoch represents the opposite tendency: 
he is a human being who is taken up to heaven 
to live with the angels. 

In chapters 17—36, Enoch is taken on a tour 
by the angels, to the ends of the earth. He sees 
cosmological secrets such as the storehouses of 
the winds and the elements, but much of what 
he sees has *eschatological import. In chapter 
22 he sees the places where the spirits of the 
dead are kept inside a mountain. This passage is 
not preserved in Aramaic, and the text is cor- 
rupt. The spirits are divided into three compart- 
ments: the righteous, the wicked who were not 
punished on earth, and sinners who were killed. 
(There are indications that originally four com- 
partments were envisioned.) Chapter 25 de- 
scribes a fragrant tree that will be given to the 
righteous when God “comes down to visit the 
earth for good,” and chapters 26—27 describe 
Gchenna. In chapter 32 Enoch sees the garden 
of Eden and the tree from which Adam ate. 
While the Book of the Watchers knows of the sin 
of Adam, it does not attribute’to it any impor- 
tance comparable to the sin of the Watchers. 

1.3. The Astronomical Book. I Enoch '72—82 
may be even older than the Book of the Watch- 
ers, The oldest Aramaic fragments have been 
dated to the third century B.C. This book is pri- 
marily concerned with the movements of the 
stars. The astronomical observations are primi- 
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tive in relation to the contemporary Babylonian 
and Hellenistic astronomy. The heavens are 
peopled with angels. Uriel, the leader of the 
lights of heaven, is said to serve as Enoch’s 
guide. One major purpose of this text is to show 
that “the year amounts to exactly three hundred 
and sixty-four days” (1 Enoch 72:52), It thus sup- 
ports a *calendar that was different from the 
$54-day calendar that came to be accepted by 
*rabbinic Judaism and was probably already in 
place in the Second Temple period. The 364-day 
calendar is also defended by /ubilees and is pre- 
supposed in the sectarian Dead Sea Scrolls. The 
Astronomical Book concludes with some escha- 
tological predictions, According to chapter 80, 
“jn the days of the sinners the years will beconte 
shorter... and many heads of the stars in com- 
mand will go astray.” This will eventually lead to 
destruction. Chapter 81, which is probably an 
addition to the Astronomical Book, speaks of 
the death of the righteous and seems to imply 
some form of afterlife. 

1.4. The Book of Dreams, 1 Enoch 83—90 con- 
sists of two *apocalypses. The first, in chapters 
83—84, is a simple vision of cosmic destruction. 
The second, known as the Animal Apocalypse, 
is a complex allegory in which people are repre- 
sented by animals. Adam is a white bull. Cain 
and Abel are black and red bullocks; Israel are 
sheep, In the period afier the exile, the sheep 
are given over to seventy shepherds, represent- 
ing the angelic patrons of the nations. The reign 
of these shepherds is divided into four periods, 
which are allotted twelve, twenty-three, twenty- 
three and twelve shepherds respectively, At the 
end of the third period we are told that "small 
lambs were born from these white sheep, and 
they began to open their eyes” (J Enoch 90:6). 
This is generally taken to refer to the Hasidim 
who supported Judas Maccabus. Judas is repre- 
sented by a great horn that grew on one of the 
sheep. Eventually God comes down and sets up 
his throne for judgment. The Watchers and the 
seventy shepherds are destroyed, but so are the 
“blind sheep,” or apostate Jews. Those that had 
been destroyed are brought back, presumably by 
resurrection, and all are transformed into 
“white bulls"—the condition of Adam and the 
early patriarchs. This apocalypse was evidently 
written at the time of the Maccabean revolt by 
people who supported the Maccabees (see Jewish 
History: Greek Period), 

1.5. The Apocalypse of Weeks. I Enoch 93:1-10; 


91:11-17 also comes from the Maccabean era, 
The order of this text was disrupted in the Ethi- 
opic manuscripts, but it is preserved in the Ara- 
maic fragments from *Qumran. The apocalypse 
reports what Enoch saw in a heavenly vision 
and understood from the tablets of heaven, The 
content of revelation concerns the course of his- 
tory, which is divided into “weeks,” presumably 
weeks of years as in Danicl 9. Ten weeks are 
specified. These are punctuated by the emer- 
gence of righteous figures, for example, Noah in 
the second week, Abraham in the third. The sev- 
enth week is dominated by an apostate genera- 
tion, but at its end “the chosen righteous from 
the eternal plant of righteousness” will be se- 
lected, The election of this group is the focal 
point of the text, In the eighth week, sinners are 
destroyed by the sword. In the ninth, the righ- 
teous judgment is revealed to the whole world, 
and “the world is written down for destruction.” 
In the tenth week “the eternal judgment will be 
executed on the Watchers." Then the first 
heaven will pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear, After this “there will be many weeks 
without number forever in goodness and righ- 
teousness.” 

In view of the reference to the sword, it is 
reasonable to conclude that this apocalypse too 
supported the Maccabean revolt. The group that 
is here called the chosen righteous is presum- 
ably the same as the lambs whose eyes were 
opened in the Animal Apocalypse. These peo- 
ple probably represent the circles where the 
early Enoch books were written. Some scholars 
identify them with the Hasidim. 

1.6. The Epistle of Enoch, 1 Enoch 91—105 dif- 
fers from the other carly Enoch books insofar as 
it is not a report of revelation but an instruction 
and exhortation, Enoch asserts his authority by 
such formulae as “I say to you” or “I swear to 
you,” and he undergirds his authority by claim- 
ing that “I have read the tablets of heaven and 
seen the writing of the holy ones” (/ Enock 
103:1-2). The bulk of the epistle is taken up with 
woes against sinners and exhortations for the 
rightcous, The sinners are conéemned mainly 
for social offenses. They “build their houses 
with sin” (J Enoch 94:8) and “trample upon the 
humble through your power” (1 Enoch 96:5). 
The reward of the righteous, however, has ulti- 
mately an otherworldly character. They will 
“shine like the lights of heaven and be associ- 
ates of the host of heaven” (J Enoch 104:2-6). 
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They are also promised some more mundane 
gratification, The wicked will be given into their 
hands, and they will cut their throats (1 Enoch 
98:12). Some scholars have dated the epistle to 
the carly first century B.C. (Charles, 171), More 
recent scholarship, however, favors the view that 
this text originated about the same time as the 
other early Enoch books, in the early second 
century B.C, 

1.7. The Similitudes. 1 Enoch 37—7) constitute 
the only section of J Enoch that is not found in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. The date of the composi-+ 
tion is disputed, J. T, Milik suggested that it was a 
late-third-century A.D, Christian composition 
(Milik, 89-98), but there are no clear Christian 
features in this text. The most striking feature of 
the Similitudes is the repeated reference to a fig- 
ure called “that Son of Man,” who is implicitly 
identified as the “one like a son of man" of 
Daniel 7. It is unlikely that a Jewish author 
would have given such prominence to this fig- 
ure after the “Son of Man" had become widely 
identified with Jesus by the early Christians, The 
closest parallels in the NT are found in Matthew 
19:28 and 25:31, which refer to a glorious 
throne, These Matthean passages may well de- 
pend on the Similitudes, The only explicit his- 
torical references are the mention of the 
Parthians and Medes in J Enoch 56:5-7, which 
point to a date after 40 B.C., and the mention of 
hot springs in J Enoch 67:5-13, which has been 
taken as an allusion to Herod's search for a cure 
in the waters of Callirhoe (Josephus Anz. 17.6.5 
§§171-73; /.W 1.38.5 §§657-58). None of these 
references is conclusive for dating, but the most 
probable date is the carly first century A.D., prior 
to 70, An earlier date would be difficult to justify 
in view of the absence of the Similitudes from 
Qumran. 

The Similitudes consist of three “parables” 
(J Enoch 38—44, 45—57 and 58—69) and a dou- 
ble epilogue in / Enoch 70 and 71. The main 
theme is the coming judgment, “when the Righ- 
teous One appears before the chosen righteous 
whose works are weighed by the Lord of Spirits” 
(J Enoch 38:2). Then the rulers of the earth will 
be dumbfounded and humbled, The Righteous 
Once is also called the Chosen One and “that 
Son of Man" who accompanies the “Head of 
Days” as in Daniel? (/ Enoch 46:1-2), We are told 
that the Son of Man was named “even before 
the sun and the constellations were created” 
(/ Enoch 48:3), and that “he was chosen and hid- 
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den before the world was created” (J Enoch 
48:6). There is no suggestion that he has ever 
appeared on earth. The nghteous are those who 
believe in him or those to whom his existence 
has been revealed, The kings and the mighty do 
not believe in him and will be astounded when 
they see him sitting on his throne of glory (J Enoch 
62:5), 

In the first epilogue (J Enoch 70:1) we are told 
that Enoch’s name was lifted up to the presence 
of that Son of Man and to the presence of the 
Lord of Spirits, In the second epilogue, however, 
Enoch is greeted by an angel who tells him “you 
are the Son of Man who was born to righteous- 
ness” (1 Enoch 71:14). It is very unlikely that 
Enoch was supposed to be identified with the 
Son of Man throughout the Similitudes, as there 
is no reference to his earthly life, and he never 
recognizes himself. Also Enoch is clearly distinct 
from the Son of Man in 7 Enoch 70:1. It is possi- 
ble that the angel’s grecting means only that 
Enoch is “a son of man who has righteousness” 
and so is akin to the heavenly righteous one. If 
he is meant to be identified with the heavenly 
Son of Man, then we must assume that this is a 
secondary addition to the Similitudes, possibly 
intended to preclude the Christian claim that 
the Son of Man was identical with Jesus. 


2. Second Enoch, 

The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, or 2 Enoch, is 
preserved in two Slavonic recensions, one short 
and one long. The original language was proba- 
bly Greek. Although Milik claimed that it was a 
late, Christian work (Milik, 107-16), the consen- 
sus is that it was Jewish, because of the impor- 
tance attached to animal sacrifice. Egypt is the 
most likely place of composition, because of par- 
allels to Philo and allusions to Egyptian mythol- 
ogy. 
Second Enoch provides a far more lengthy ac- 
count of Enoch's ascent than was found in / Enoch 
(2 Enoch 3—37). Enoch ascends through seven 
heavens. This may be the earliest instance of the 
motif of seven heavens in a Jewish or Christian 
apocalypse. The observations Th the first, fourth 
and sixth heavens are mainly cosmological (c.g., 
the governance of the stars and the movements 
of the sun), The second, third and fifth heavens 
contain the places of reward and punishment, 
Paradise is located in the third heaven, Enoch 
writes down all he has seen in 360 books, which 
he transmits to humanity. Chapters 38—66 of 
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2 Enoch contain Enoch's instructions to his chil- 
dren after his return to earth. ‘These instructions 
are remarkably humanistic and are mainly con- 
cerned with feeding the hungry, clothing the na- 
ked, and so forth. “Whoever offends the face of 
aman offends the face of God” (2 Enoch 44:1; cf. 
52:6; 60:1). This ethic is grounded in creation: 
God made humanity in his own likeness. More- 
over, a link between humanity and animals was 
established at creation, and the souls of animals 
may accuse humanity at the judgment (2 Enock 
58). Unlike the apocalypses in 1 Enoch, 2 Bnoch 
shows litle interest in history, and its revelations 
may be regarded as wisdom teaching, although 
the wisdom rests on the authority of heavenly 
revelation. The story of the birth of Melchizedek 
is appended to the apocalypse of 2 Enoch but 
does not appear to be intrinsically related to it, 
except insofar as both Enoch and Melchizedek 
are figures from the dawn of history (see 
Melchizedck, Traditions of). 


3. Third Enoch, or Seper Hekhalot. 

The last Enochie writing to be considered here 
is a Hebrew composition from the fifth or sixth 
century A.D, which is part of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture, or Jewish mystical tradition. This is not 
strictly a book of Enoch, Tt purports to be the ac- 
count of an ascent to heaven by Rabbi Ishmael. 
His heavenly guide is a superangel called Meta- 
tron, who identifies himself as follows: “I am 
Enoch, the son of Jared... . The Holy One, 
blessed be he, appointed me in the height as a 
prince and ruler among the ministering angels” 
(3 Enoch 4), The objections of the angels are 
overruled by the Most High, who makes for 
Enoch a throne like the throne of glory, gives 
him a crown and calls him “the lesser YHWH" 
(3 Enoch 12). At first Metatron sat and judged the 
heavenly beings, but when ‘aher (the heretic Eli- 
sha ben Abuya) entered paradise, he declared 
“There are indeed two powers in heaven.” Then 
Metatron was made to stand on his feet and was 
given sixty lashes of fire (3 Enoch 16). Much of 
the work is taken up with discourses on the hier- 
archies of the angels and the mysteries of the 
cosmos. While this book is considerably later 
than J Enoch and 2 Enoch, it may in a sense be 
considered the culmination of the tradition 
about Enoch’s ascent itd heaven. 

4. The Status of Enochic Writings. 

Since multiple copies of several of the compo- 
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nent writings of / Enoch were preserved at Qum- 
ran, it is quite possible that they were regarded 
as Scripmre by the Dead Sea sect. It was not pre- 
served by *rabbinic Judaism, but it enjoyed high 
status in some Christian circles, The epistle of 
Jude in the NT alludes to the story of the Watch- 
ers and seems to regard the story as authorita- 
tive (see DLNTD, Jude), This is also the case in 
the Epistle of Barnabas (see DLNTD, Barnabas, 
Epistle of). First Enoch was still cited as authorita- 
tive Scripture by Tertullian at the end of the sec- 
qnd century A.D. Tertullian addresses the status 
of J Enoch explicitly. He acknowledged that the 
authority of Enoch was not acknowledged by all 
and that some people doubted whether it could 
have been transmitted from before the flood, 
Tertullian countered that Enoch was grandfa- 
ther of Noah and that Noah would have pre- 
served the tradition, Morcover, the Spirit could 
have restored the book through inspiration 
(VanderKam 1996, 52). Eventually the Enochic 
writings were rejected by the Western church 
and were lost to a great extent. They were pre- 
served, however, in Ethiopia, where they were 
regarded as sacred Scripture. 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; APOCRY- 
PHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; DEAD SEA SCROLLS; 
HEAVENLY ASCENT IN JEWISH AND PAGAN TRADI- 
TIONS. 
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EPHESUS 
As the capital of the province of Asia during Ro- 
man occupation, Ephesus enjoyed significant 
prosperity duc to its strategic location, banking 
and commerce. Ancient Ephesus was situated at 
the mouth of the Cayster River near modern 
Selcuk on the western coast of Turkey, Its best 
known history dates from the seventh century 
B.C, but certainly predates that period, and in 
the NT era Ephesus was one of the largest and 
most important cities of the *Roman Empire. In 
Ephesus Paul ministered some three years (Acts 
19:8-10; 20:31), His Corinthian correspondence 
was produced in Ephesus, and perhaps also sev- 
eral other letters (see discussion below), 

1, Early Mythology and History 

2, The Classical Period 

3, The Ministry of Paul and His Companions 

4,Pauline Correspondence Produced at 

Ephesus 
5. The Ministry of John 


1. Early Mythology and History. 

There is a scarcity of reliable information from 
antiquity about the city, but both Strabo and 
Pausanias relate the story of the founding of the 
city by the legendary Amazons, a mythical race 
of female warriors, who removed (“pinched out” 
or “cauterized”) the right breast so not to im- 
pede their javelin?hrowing abilities (Strabo 
Geog. 11.5.1; Apollodorus 2.5.8). The Amazons 
derived their name from this practice (maza, 
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“breast”; amaza, “breastless"), and at Ephesus 
Hippolyte and her Amazons reportedly set up a 
statue of Artemis and established an annual cir- 
cular dance with weapons and shields (Callima- 
chus Hymns 3.110), The particular Amazon who 
captured Ephesus was named Smyrna (later 
Izmir). 

The name Ephesus is somewhat obscure but 
may derive from Apis, which means “bee,” Some 
carly Ephesian coins had a bee on them; in the 
ancient mythology of that region this had signif- 
jcance because of the abundance of bees as well 
as their ability to produce honey and also offer a 
sting. Pausanias claims that the earliest temple 
to the Ephesian goddess was begun by Coresus, 
an aboriginal, and by Ephesus, “who is thought 
to have been a son of the river Caijster,” from 
whom the city may have received its name (Pau- 
sanius Descr. 6.2.7). Pausanias himself, however, 
reported that Androclus of Codrus came to Ana- 
tolia by appointment from *Athens primarily be- 
cause of an oracle from Apollo. In this vision he 
was told to settle where he found a fish and a 
boar. As his company landed at the harbor of 
Ephesus, a boar jumped out of a thicket, and An- 
droclus chased after the boar and killed it, On 
the site of that killing, he supposedly founded 
the city of Ephesus, A picture of that story is de- 
picted on a frieze from the temple of Hadrian, 
which is still visible, 

Ephesus may also have acquired its name 
from the mother goddess known as Artemis 
Ephesia, whose followers believed her to be a 
fertile mythological woman from around 7000 
B.C. and the mother of everything who also 
ruled everything, She was the most popular god- 
dess in Anatolia, and her fame and influence 
spread to Mesopotamia, Egypt, Arabia, Greece, 
Rome and even Scandinavia, Pausanias claims 
that even before the Ionians came from Athens 
to the coastal areas of Anatolia, the “cult of Eph- 
esian Artemis” was already established (Pausa- 
nius Deser. 6.2.6). Relics from a Mycenean grave 
at Ephesus suggest that the city may have origi- 
nated sometime between 1400 and 1300 B.c.,, but 
the details of that presence in the area are lack- 
ing. Similarly, Hittite cuneiform tablets found at 
Miletus just south of Ephesus contain the name 
of a village, Apasas, which some scholars con- 
sider an older form of the name Ephesus. 


2. The Classical Period. 
Little of the earliest history of Ephesus is known 
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for certain, but it appears that before the arrival 
of the Greeks in Ephesus, the residents there of- 
fered sacrifices to the mother goddess Cybele, 
who later was identified with the Greek goddess 
Artemis (see Religion, Greco-Roman), After the 
Ionian cites were established on the western 
coast of Anatolia (c. 750 B.C.), Lydian kings at- 
tacked these cities (primarily Ephesus, Miletus, 
Priene and Didyma) and ruled over them in the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C. After Cyrus of 
Persia defeated Croesus, the last Lydian king, in 
the sixth century, Ephesus was ruled by the Per- 
sians until the time of *Alexander the Great (334 
B.C.). 

The famous Artemision, or temple of Arte- 
mis, commonly identified as one of the seven 
wonders of the world, was built in her honor in 
the seventh century B.C. The elaborate marble 
temple, the first of its kind, was later attacked by 
the Cimmerians and was demolished. It was re- 
built on a grander scale in the mid-sixth century 
and was under construction when Croesus cap- 
tured the city. He aided in the rebuilding of the 
temple by adding a number of column capitals 
and reliefs to its construction along with golden 
statues of calves. One of the column capitals had 
his name on it. During this period the famous 
philosopher Heraclitus lived in the city. Hip- 
ponax, a sixth-century poet who was expelled 
from Ephesus in 540 B.C., claimed that a section 
of Ephesus was called Smyrna, Later, according 
to Strabo, Smyrneans left Ephesus and resettled 
near today’s Izmir, which is the location of NT 
Smyrna (Rev 2:8-11; see Asia Minor). 

Ephesus became a tributary of Athens in 466, 
but it fell again to the Persians at the beginning 
of the fourth century B.C. In 356 the Artemision 
was set on fire and partially destroyed by a mad- 
man secking fame. Alexander the Great took the 
city without resistance in 334, and the temple 
had not yet been rebuilt. He offered to help the 
citizens of the community rebuild the temple, 
but they implored him not to do the rebuilding 
since it was inappropriate for a god to do that. 
Lysimachus, one of Alexander's successor gen- 
erals (see Diadochi), built a 6-mile-long wall 
around the city of Ephesus, some of which can 
still be seen. The temple of Artemis was again 
rebuilt and was recognized as a place of asylum 
or refuge, though the limits and conditions of 
the refuge policy often*thanged without notice 
and frequently at the expense of those who 
wrongfully thought that they could find security 
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there, In 289 Lysimachus named the city after 
his wife, Arsinoe, but soon after his death the 
name was changed back to Ephesus. 

Ephesus was under Greek rule until 133, 
when it was bequeathed to the Romans by Atta- 
lus III of Pergamum. At this time Ephesus re- 
placed Pergamum as the capital of the province 
of Asia and was one of the most prominent cities 
of the *Roman Empire throughout the early 
Christian era. Under Roman rule the worship of 
Artemis continued uninterrupted, but the resi- 
dents also erected an alter to honor Augustus 
(see Roman Emperors) in the sacred precinct of 
the temple. At the end of the first century, a tem- 
ple was built to honor Domitian, but it was torn 
down after his death. Later in the second cen- 
tury a temple was built to honor Hadrian, Strabo 
described Ephesus’s place among the league of 
twelve Ionian cities as “the royal seat of the Ion- 
ians” (Strabo Geog. 633). By the first century A.D. 
the city had grown to around 250,000 citizens 
and was perhaps the third largest city in the east 
behind *Alexandria and *Antioch on the Oron- 
tes (Syria), but its place of prominence was third 
behind *Rome and Alexandria. 


3. The Ministry of Paul and His Companions. 
There is considerable question about the ori- 
gins of the Christian community in Ephesus. It 
appears from Acts 18:18-22 that Paul spoke 
briefly with the Jews at Ephesus on his first visit 
to that city, but it is not clear that he started a 
church at (hat time, Priscilla and Aquila were left 
in the city, and they, along with Apollos, may be 
the founders of the church at Ephesus (Acts 
18:24-28) even though its most significant 
growth came later through Paul's ministry. 

After a lengthy stay in *Corinth, Paul re- 
turned to Ephesus for three years of ministry 
(Acts 19:8-10; cf, 20:31), When his ministry in 
the synagogue began to have a more hostile re- 
ception, he met in the lecture hall of Tyrannus 
for an additional two years, As a result of the ef- 
fectiveness of Paul's preaching at Ephesus, the 
sales of religious paraphernalia diminished and 
fear broke out that worship at the temple of Ar- 
temis would be scorned. The enraged residents 
of the city came to the *theater, which seated 
twenty-four thousand people, to demand that 
this be stopped and that those causing the prob- 
lem be punished (Acts 19:23-41), It may well be 
that this was the occasion of an arrest and im- 
prisonment of Paul in Ephesus. Paul himself 
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states that his ministry at Ephesus was mixed 
with danger that included being forced to “fight 
with wild animals” (or fierce opponents) and 
“many adversaries” (1 Cor 15:32; 16:9). A careful 
sifting of his letters and other early traditions 
about his stay in Ephesus strongly suggests that 
Paul was imprisoned at Ephesus (1 Cor 16:8-9; 
2 Cor 1:8; Rom 16;3-4). 

On his return to Jerusalem, Paul was appar- 
ently fearful of stopping at Ephesus and chose 
to meet with the elders of the city while his ship 
docked at Miletus (Acts 20:14-15), This also fits 
with the tradition of Paul's imprisonment on the 
western end of the wall built by Croesus and the 
numerous Christian pilgrimages to that place in 
later church history. This story of Paul's leagthy 
ministry in Ephesus culminates the story of his 
missionary career in Acts. 

The size of the church at Ephesus in the first 
century is not known, but it is likely that Ephesus 
was the center for Christian missionary activity 
in Asia that led to the founding of the churches 
at Laodicea, *Colossae, Hicrapolis and clse- 
where (Col 4:13) and perhaps also at Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, Philadelphia, Sardis and 
elsewhere (Rev 2—3). In most of these cities 
there were significant numbers of Jews and 
*synagogues where, according to Paul’s practice 
(Rom 1:16-17; Acts 13:5, 14-16; 14:1; 16:13; 17:1- 
2, 10-11; 18:4-7, 19-21; 19:8), he frequently 
launched his ministry. *Josephus tells of the 
presence of a large Jewish community at Ephe- 
sus that petitioned and was granted consider- 
able freedom in the observance of the *sabbath 
and other of religious practices, as well as their 
freedom from military service (Josephus Ant 
14.10.25 §§262-64), He also observes that similar 
grants from Rome were given to the Jews at De- 
los, Laodicea, Pergamum, Halicarnassus and 
Sardis (Josephus Ant. 14.10.11-24 §§223-61). 


4, Pauline Correspondence Produced at 
Ephesus. 

Of the several letters written by Paul, the Corin- 
thian correspondence (1 Cor 16:8) was written 
here shortly after his arrival in Ephesus, proba- 
bly in the fall of A.D, 52. The letter to the church 
at Colossae and also the personal letter to 
Philemon were perhaps written at Ephesus, The 
fact that Paul sent greetings to the Corinthians 
from the “churches of Asia” (1 Cor 16:19) fur- 
ther indicates that Ephesus was the location of 
his writing of this correspondence. It is possible 
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that the letter to the Philippians was written 
from here, and, if his letter to the Galatians was 
intended for a north Galatian destination, then 
it is likely that this letter was written here as well. 

Many scholars today do not believe that Ro- 
mans 16 was an original part of the letter to the 
Romans, but rather it was added later when the 
letters of Paul began to be circulated in the 
churches. H. Koester (122-24) argues that Ro- 
mans 16 was written by Paul to the church at 
Ephesus, indicating that the list of twenty-six 
names is more logically located in Ephesus than 
any other community with which Paul was asso- 
ciated. This list of names is mentioned in the 
fourth century by Eusebius (Eusebius Hist, Eccl. 
3.5.6). If this list of greetings was originally sent 
to the Ephesian church, it would appear that the 
composition of the church was largely Gentile. 
Only six in the list of twenty-six names are 
clearly Jewish (Mana, Prisca, Aquila, Junia, An- 
dronika and Herodion), 

It is likely, whether or not Paul wrote the NT 
letter, that Ephesians was not sent to the church 
at Ephesus, The opening designation “in Ephe- 
sus” (Eph 1:1) is lacking in the most important 
ancient manuscripts of this letter (pts, 8 and B), 
and there is little in the letter that shows any fa- 
miliarity with the readers such as one would ex- 
pect from one who had ministered three years 
in that church, There is no typical list of greet- 
ings at the end such as one would expect from 
Paul's normal practice. The correspondence to 
Timothy, whether by Paul or another, presumes 
that the letters were sent to Ephesus (1 Tim 1:3). 
Second Timothy presumes that Onesiphorus 
from Ephesus was also in Rome and was not 
ashamed of Paul but ministered to him in Rome 
and in Ephesus (2 Tim 1:16-18). Alexander the 
coppersmith, about whom Timothy is warned 
(2 Tim 4:14-15), may be the Alexander of Acts 
19:33, but that is not certain. Timothy's connec- 
tion with the Ephesian church as its first ap- 
pointed bishop is mentioned by Eusebius 
(Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 3.4.5), Onesimus, who fled 
his master (Philemon) in Colossae and was al- 
lowed to return to Paul ins{phesus (Col 4:9), 
may eventually have become the bishop in 
Ephesus at the beginning of the second century 
(see Ign, Eph, 1.3; 6.2), but again, that is not cer- 
tain. 

At the end of the first century, the author of 
the book of Revelation wrote letters to seven 
churches of Asia. The first was addressed to the 
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Ephesians, who were praised for their vigilance 
for the truth (Rev 2:2-3, 6), though it was at the 
expense of their love, Their diligence for the 
truth is also praised later by [gnatius, but so is 
their love (Ign, Aph. 9.1; cf, Acts 20:29-30; 1 ‘Tim 
1:3, 18-20; 4:1-4; cf. 1 Cor 15:32; 16:9b; see also 
Clement of Alexandria Quis Div, 42; Irenaeus 
Haer. 3.3.4), Both Acts 19 and the apocryphal 
Acis of John tell of the continuous conflict be- 
tween the Christians at Ephesus and those who 
followed the religion of Artemis. 


5. The Ministry of John. 

There is a strong church tradition but little clear 
evidence that connects John the apostle with 
Ephesus in the latter part of the first century. [g- 
natius of Antioch, for instance, refers to Paul's 
ministry at Ephesus in his letter but says nothing 
of John the apostle, Eusebius identifies John the 
apostle as the author of the Fourth Gospel and 
1 John (Eusebius Hist, Eccl, 3.24) and tells of 
John's banishment to the island of Patmos (see 
also Rev 1:7) during the reign of Domitian, but 
he may have the prophet or elder John con- 
fused with the apostle. 

Justin Martyr stayed in Ephesus near the 
middle of the second century and frequently re- 
fers to the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, but he 
never mentions John or his Gospel (see Justin 
Dial, Tryph. 81.4), The same could be said of 
Polycarp and Papias. Eusebius’s references to 
two Johns are confusing, and it is not clear 
which he has in mind, but he may well confuse 
the two (Eusebius Hist. Ecel. 2.22.5; 3.1.1; 3.23.4- 
5; 3.24-25), After Domitian’s death, Eusebius 
claims, John was released from prison and took 
up residence in Ephesus, He cites both Clement 
of Alexandria and Irenaeus as sources for this 
information (Eusebius Hist Eel. 3.20.9—- 
3,23,19). In the second century (the date is un- 
certain) a small church was built over the site of 
the grave where it is believed that John the apos- 
tle was buried. In the sixth century a major re- 
constructed basilica was built by the emperor 
Justinian on the same spot, and the supposed 
burial place was located under the apse of the 
church. 

See also COLOSSAE; RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN. 
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EPICTETUS 
The Stoic philosopher Epictetus lived through 


the reign of Nero and the Flavian Emperors, 
and on into the second century, He is thus a 
near-contemporary of the NT writers and one of 
the carliest non-Christian witnesses to the 
spread of Christianity into Europe. His acerbic 
comments on what he saw as the follies of most 
ordinary life, and the calling of the philosopher 
to help people reform their lives, provide a cru- 
cial window into the moral environment of the 
NI 

1. Life 

2. Sources of Information 

3. Teachings 

4. Knowledge of Christianity 

5. Parallels and Contrasts wyith Early Chris- 

tian Ideas - 
6, Later Influence 


1. Life. 

Epictetus lived in the period A.D. 50-120. Born a 
stave in Hierapolis (10 km. north of Laodicea) in 
Phrygia, and like his older contemporary *Sen- 
eca in poor health throughout his life, he was 
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also lame (Dise. 1.8.14; 1.16.20), possibly due to 
his master's mistreatment in his youth (Origen 
Cont. Ceis. 7.53, though cf. Suda sv. Epictetus), 
His primary philosophical training, while he 
was still a slave of Epaphroditus, Nero’s freed- 
man and official (Disc, 1.1.20; 1.9.28) was under 
*Musonius Rufus, an unconventional Roman 
Stoic who flourished under Nero and the early 
Flavians, and whom Epictetus often quotes. We 
do not know how or when he gained his free- 
dom, 

Epictetus taught philosophy in *Rome until 
philosophers were banished by Domitian in 89 
or 92/93 (Aulus Gellius Noc. At. 15,11.5), and 
eventually he settled in Nicopolis, in Epirus, 
which seems to have remained his base fgr the 
rest of his life. There he taught his students, 
mostly wealthy young men seeking public ca- 


reers (though one slave is mentioned by one of 


his students, writing later). Occasionally he was 
visited by curious travelers. One such was the 
Connthian student of rhetoric to whom he de- 
livers a dressing down in Discourses 3.1.1-45, Late 
in life he is said to have married, in order to 
bring up an abandoned child. 


2, Sources of Information, 

We have detailed reports of Epictetus’s views 
only because one of his students, later the noted 
historian Arrian of Nicomedia, recorded (some- 
where before A.D. 115) at least five and possibly 
eight detailed books of his teachings (frag. 9, Au- 
lus Gellius Noc. Ait. 19.1.14). Four of these sur- 
vive, along with a brief outline (the Enchiridion, 
or Handbook). They seem to reflect the lecture- 
room teaching of Epictetus, though the degree 
of stylistic interference from Arvian is unclear. 
Epictetus used a vigorous “diatribe, studded with 
interjections and objections from students and 
from imagined opponents, and false conclu- 
sions stated only to be refuted. Its style is 
strongly reminiscent of that of Paul, particularly 
in Romans, 


3. Teachings. 

3.1. Ethical Focus, We learn little from Epicte- 
tus of the study of cosmology or formal logic 
among the *Stoics, except that he valued and 
taught those subjects to his students (Disc, 1,7.1- 
33). What he cared about, and what Arrian par- 
ticularly wanted"o record, was his concern for 
practical ethics. Cosmology and logic, he regu- 
larly reminds his students, are worthless when 
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they are studied for their own sakes, What mat- 
ters is that people apply logic and cosmological 
premises to the improvement of their own moral 
will and life (Dése. 1.4.1-17; 1.17.13-29; 2.9.13-22; 
5,2,1-18). 

For one who held up calm (apathea) and se- 
renily (euroia) as the best state for humanity, Ep- 
ictetus gives the impression of being extraor- 
dinarily vigorous and mentally robust rather 
than serene. He held, with the rest of Stoicism, 
that the only good that humans had within their 
grasp was the control of their own moral 
choices. All else—wealth, public office, good 
health or reputation—was outside human con- 
trol, and hence morally indifferent. To desire 
such things was irrational and the cause of all 
human misery. Freedom and happiness were to 
be found only in the studied judgment of all im- 
pulses to desire or avoid things, and the rejec- 
tion of those desires, the outcome of which were 
beyond our control. 

3.2. Moral Optimism, Epictetus believed in the 
rationality of human moral judgment. Wicked 
people make moral errors, or are deceived, but 
they do not sin deliberately, They ought to be 
pitied as blind rather than despised or hated as 
immoral, He subscribed to the Socratic dictum 
that no onc is deceived willingly. Good and evil 
lie fully within the realm of human choice (and 
are the only things that do), Nothing is to be 
feared except mistakes about the nature of good 
and evil, because to value irrationally is to make 
oneself a slave (doulos, Disc, 1.25.25). However, 
some people are naturally better suited to phi- 
losophy, and hence to a virtuous life, than are 
others, The truly rational man, according to Ep- 
ictetus, cannot be enslaved by his desires or by 
anything else: Zeus has set him free. “Or do you 
really think he was likely to let his own son be 
made a slave?” (Disc. 1.19.9; cf. 4.7.17), On true 
freedom and slavery see the striking formula- 
tion in Discourses 4,1,175; “Freedom is not ac- 
quired by satisfying yourself with what you 
desire but by destroying your desire.” Unlike 
many earlier Stoics, Epictetus believed in moral 
progress, particularly by wayof the studied de- 
velopment of good habits, 

3,3, Religious Views, Stoics generally were crit- 
ical of many forms of popular religion but not of 
religion as such, They firmly believed in divine 
providence and benevolence and tended toward 
an inclusive monotheism that was equally happy 
talking about “God" or “the gods.” Epictetus not 
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only emphasized divine providence and benev- 
olence but also expressed a profound personal 
piety. Humans are not just creations of but chil- 
dren of Zeus; their rationality makes them so 
(Disc, 1.3.1-3). 


4. Knowledge of Christianity. 

Nothing in Epictetus can be shown to demon- 
strate direct knowledge of the NT. One passage 
in the Discourses, however, demonstrates an 
awareness of the existence of the early Christian 
movement. In Discourses 4.7.6, arguing that both 
insanity and habit can produce moral firmness 
and lack of fear, “as with the Galileans,” he goes 
on to argue that rational demonstrations of the 
nature of things ought to be able to produce such 
effects, There is little doubt that the “Galileans” 
in question are members of a church in Nicopo- 
lis, mentioned in passing in Titus 3:12. 

A second passage has often been understood 
to refer to Christians, but the inference is far 
less likely, In Discourses 2.9,19-21 Epictetus de- 
scribes certain people as “play-acting the Jew, 
though they are Greek.” This could be a misun- 
derstanding of Gentile conversion to Christian- 
ity, but it could equally refer to Godfearers or to 
nonobservant Diaspora Jews, The reference in 
the same context to “counterfeit baptists” (para- 
baptistai, a term not found in Greek before Epic- 
tetus) who have pretensions to the reputation of 
philosophy may or may not suggest that Chris- 
tians are meant. The translation baptists may be 
a red herring. Parabaptistai may be a dyeing 
analogy, meaning people whose “colors are 
false” or “false dyers.” But since the term is an 
emendation in the text, it is best not to put too 
great a weight on it 


5. Parallels and Contrasts with Early Christian 
Ideas. 

Epictetus's thought exhibits both striking paral- 
lels with and contrasts to early Christian lan- 
guage and ideas. Since it is most unlikely that 
Epictetus has read any of the NT, these parallels 
and contrasts must reflect the differing uses the 
various authors make of their common linguistic 
and cultural background, 

5.1, Gospels. Handbook 33.5 advises us to 
avoid oaths as far as possible (though Epictetus 
gives no reason; cf. Mt 5:33-34). In Discourses 
3,14.4-6 Epictetus warns the budding philoso- 
pher not to do his asketikos, his training in self 
discipline, so as to be noticed by people (cf. Mt 


. 


6:1-4). Likewise in Discourses 4.10.25 (cf. Hand- 
book 13); “You cannot be continually giving at- 
tention to both externals and your own govern- 
ing principle" suggests Jesus’ statement, “No 
man can serve two masters.” 

5.2, Letters, In Discourses 1.28.25 Epictetus 
uses the metaphors of the besieging and de- 
struction of cities in warfare to describe what 
happens to people who accept faulty judgments. 
Similarly in 2 Corinthians 10:4-5 Paul describes 
arguments that “demolish [other] arguments 
and every pretension that sets itself up against 
the knowledge of God" as being weapons that 
destroy fortresses in spiritual warfare. 

In Discourses 2.10.4-5 citizen duties are briefly 
discussed using the common “parts of the body” 
metaphor, but with the emphasis on order, sub- 
ordination and unity more than on unity in di- 
versity, as itis in 1 Corinthians 12;12-26, 

In Discourses 2.23-29, the various faculties of 
the human being are described as charitas theou, 
gifts of God's grace, but preeminently so the 
“ruling faculty” of rational judgment, 

On marriage and celibacy as callings see Dis- 
courses 1.11 and 3.22.67-82. Epictetus here articu- 
lates common Greco-Roman attitudes in a man- 
ner reminiscent of Paul in 1 Corinthians 7:28- 
40, 

In Discourses 3.9.14, like Paul in 2 Corinthians 
11:6, Epictetus sees himself as vulnerable to the 
charge of being an inelegant speaker, but he as- 
serts the superior importance of substance over 
style. His critique of the carefully groomed 
young student orator from *Corinth (Dise. 3.1.1- 
45) tells us precisely the sorts of graces Paul was 
criticized for lacking by the Corinthians (2 Cor 
10:10). 

Because of his firm belief in divine provi- 
dence, Epictetus expresses a positive attitude to 
death and suffering combined with an aware- 
ness of the necessity of living to serve God (Dise. 
1,9,10-17; 2.1.38; cf. Phil 1;20-26). Note his de- 
tailed discussion of the life of sufferings of the 
“missionary Cynic" in Discourses 3.22: the 
*Cynic’s life involves being flogged like an ass 
but loving as a father or brother those who flog 
him (cf. Disc. 3.22.54, 82); Diogenes, the arche- 
typal Cynic, took pride in his many sufferings 
(or, more precisely, in his attitude to them, Disc. 
3,22.58-59), All this is tied to the Cynic’'s role as 
herald (keryx) of the gods (Disc. 3.22.69), exercis- 
ing oversight (episkopountes) over humanity (Dise. 
3.22.77) as worship to Zeus, whom he serves 
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(Disc. 3.22.82), God is to be praised in all circum- 
stances (Disc, 1.16,16-21; 4.7.9), 

It should be noted here that Epictetus, a Stoic, 
seems to conceive of the Cynic not as a follower 
of a separate school but as a true Stoic, a “front- 
line Stoic.” The Cynic must embody what he 
teaches in a particularly dramatic fashion, 

5.3. General Teachings. More broadly, for Ep- 
ictetus the rational person is a child of God; God 
is creator, Father and guardian, and human be- 
ings are naturally akin (syngeneis) to God (Disc. 
1.9.25). In Discourses 2.16.44 being a friend of 
God and a child of God are linked; friendship 
with God is also said to be true freedom (Disc, 
2.17.29). 

For Epictetus the role of the philosopher is 
delineated with several striking metaphors. The 
philosopher ought to function as a scout 
(katashopos) for the rest of humanity, sent by God 
to spy out the “moral territory” (Dise, 1.24.3). The 
philosopher acts as a witness (martys) for God 
(Disc, 1.29.46-49; ef. 3.24.112). The Cynic is sent 
(apesteltai) to humanity by Zeus as both messen- 
ger (angelos) and scout (kataskopos, Disc. 3.22.23). 
Zeus exhibits him (deiknysi) to humanity in his 
poverty, powerlessness and illness, in exile or 
prison. The parallel with Paul’s concept of his 
apostolic embodiment of the gospel, in its most 
radical and alienating form (1 Cor 4:9-13), is re- 
markable. 

Epictetus presents four crucial metaphors for 
humanity's proper role in the world. God is put- 
ting on spectacular festival games (see Circuses 
and Games); it is our task to be good spectators 
and applaud (Disc. 4.1,105-6). (For a more stan- 
dard *athletic metaphor comparable to Paul's in 
1 Cor 9:24-27, see Disc, 4.4.30-32). God has pro- 
vided a feast: enjoy what is set before you and 
do not grumble (Ench. 15). Play the game of so- 
cial life you are part of, but without coveting the 
implements, as children will play games with 
potsherds without coveting the sherds them- 
selves (Disc. 4.7.5, 20, 30). Merely play your role. 
Play, like the children, until you can no longer 
enjoy the game; then leave it (Dise. 1.24.20; 
1,25,7-8), Play the role you are given like a good 
actor (hypocrités, Handbook 17, cf. Disc. 1.29.44 
46). 


6. Later Influence, 

Epictetus is first mtentioned in early Christian lit- 
erature by Origen Contra Celsum 6.2, Thereafter 
his popularity as a moral writer grows slowly but 
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steadily and remains high into the nineteenth 
century. 
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EPICUREANISM 


Epicureanism refers to the system of moral and 
natural *philosophy that was founded by Epicu- 
rus in the late fourth century B.C. Epicurus pro- 
moted pleasure and friendship as ideal values 
and encouraged withdrawal from civic activities, 
His philosophy spawned close-knit communities 
of followers, most famously the Garden in *Ath- 
ens, and met with both popularity and contro- 
versy throughout the *Hellenistic era. 

1. Beginnings 

2. Other Figures 

3, Leading Ideas 

4, Epicureanism and the New Testament 

5, Evaluation and Comparison 
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1. Beginnings. 
Epicurus was born to Athenian parents on the 
island of Samos in 341 B.C, He began the study 
of philosophy as a teenager and came under the 
influence of Nausiphanes, a follower of the at- 
omism and naturalism of Democritus, the likely 
source of Epicurus’s theory of physics. After es- 
tablishing schools during bricf sojourns in the 
Aegean cities of Mitylene and Lampsacus, Epi- 
curus moved to Athens in about 306 and bought 
a house, including a garden that became the 
headquarters and eponym of his school. Unlike 
the more famous Academy of *Plato and the Ly- 
ceum of *Aristotle, the Garden of Epicurus acd- 
mitted women and slaves. Followers of Epicurus 
lived on simple fare, shunning political involve- 
ment and enjoying one another's friendship, 
Epicurus was a prolific writer; according to 
one report he composed about three hundred 
works (Diogenes Laertius Vit. 10.26). Only a few 
of these writings are extant, chiefly three letters 
and two collections of sayings; the Letter to Hero- 
dotus, dealing with Epicurus’s physics; the Letter 
to Pythocles, on meteorology; the Letter to Menoe- 
ceus, a summary of Epicurean ethics; the Kyriai 
Doxai or Authoritative Maxims, forty ethical re- 
flections; and the Vatican Sayings, a collection of 
eighty-one similar maxims found in a Vatican 
manuscript discovered in the late nineteenth 
century, The first four sources are preserved in 
the Lives of Eminent Philosophers by Diogenes 
Laertius. In addition to these writings, there are 
the remains of the library of Philodemus, a first- 
century B.C. Epicurean, fragments of whose 
works survived the cruption of Mt, Vesuvius in 
Herculaneum, entombed but significantly 
charred by ash and lava. 


2. Other Figures. 

Unlike most other schools of Hellenistic philos- 
ophy, the Garden of Epicurus generated more 
loyal followers than it did creative and indepen- 
dently minded successors. The essential points 
of Epicurus's philosophy were dogmatic and re- 
mained unchanged in the succeeding centuries. 
His estate was turned over to trustees; the direc- 
tion of the school was left to Hermarchus of Mi- 
tylene, who was followed by Polystratus. The 
school's founder was commemorated monthly, 
and his birthday, was celebrated each year. 
Prominent Epicureans of the second and first 
centuries B.C. included Demetrius of Lacon, 
Apollodorus, Phaedrus and Zeno of Sidon. The 
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popularity of the school in the late Roman re- 
public is seen in *Cicero’s favorable remarks 
and especially in the work of Lucretius (c, 95-55), 
whose De Rerum Natura, “On the Nature of 
Things,” is a poetic exposition of Epicurus's at- 
omism and, to a lesser extent, his ethics. Our 
present-day knowledge of Epicurecanism owes 
much to Lucretius, 


3. Leading Ideas. 

Atomism, pleasure, *friendship and retirement 
from public life were among the central ideas of 
Epicureanism, The basis of Epicurus's physics 
was atomism, a doctrine for which he was proba- 
bly indebted to Democritus. Epicurus taught that 
all matter was composed of indivisible particles 
called atoms, Atoms existed in space, or the void, 
and were in constant motion, “falling” as Epicu- 
rus put it. But for objects to be formed, atoms 
had to collide and coalesce; therefore, their mo- 
tion could not be entirely uniform. Thus, Epicu- 
rus introduced the swerve, a random movement 
of the atoms that permitted the formation of all 
things and ultimately made possible human free 
will. 

Epicurus was, in the truest sense, a materal- 
ist, Matter was eternal, uncreated and without a 
divinely imputed purpose, Anything that had ex- 
istence was material; this necessarily included 
the soul and even the gods, The soul was com- 
posed of finer atoms than the body but was still 
material. The gods likewise had material exist- 
ence, They had immortal bodies, dwelt apart 
from the world in supreme happiness and did 
not interfere in human affairs. This understand- 
ing of the soul and the gods was closely related 
to a second Epicurean idea: pleasure. 

Epicurus identified pleasure as the supreme 
value in life, the goal of philosophy, This was 
not, however, the kind of immoderate self-indul- 
gence that is commonly associated with the 
modern term Epicurean. Pleasure was under- 
stood as the absence of disturbances. Epicurus 
taught that “whenever we say that pleasure is the 
goal, we do not mean the pleasures of dissolute 
persons or the pleasures that "re found in sen- 
suality,... but rather the absence of pain in the 
body and of trouble in the soul” (Diogenes Laer- 
tius Vit. 10.131). External testimony corroborates 
this; Diocles, a first-century B.C. philosopher, 
speaks of the Epicureans as “living a very simple 
and frugal life; at all events they were content 
with half a pint of thin wine and were, for the 
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rest, thoroughgoing water-drinkers” (Diogenes 
Laertius Vi. 10,11) Thus Epicurus's hedonism 
was quite temperate, The pleasurable life, Epicu- 
rus insisted, must also be a wise and just life (Di- 
ogenes Laertius Vit. 10.140). 

An important concept in Epicureanism was 
alaraxia, or imperturbability, the capacity to live 
life free of vexation and fear. Epicurus was espe- 
cially concerned to eradicate the fears that pop- 
ular religion inflicted on human beings: the fear 
of death, the gods and punishment in the afler- 
life. Since the gods were unconcerned with hur 
man beings in this life and there was no afterlife 
(inasmuch as the soul was material and disinte- 
grated at the point of death), there was no need 
to fear one’s demise or the prospect of gudg- 
ment. Epicurus reasoned that “death is nothing 
to us since, while we exist, death is not present, 
and when death arrives, we do not exist” (Dio- 
genes Laertius Ve, 10,125), 

Two final ideas are closely related: friendship 
and retirement from public life. In contrast to 
the schools of Plato and Aristotle, Epicurus dis- 
couraged involvement in politics. Civic entan- 
glements were likely to lead to stress; it was 
better to spend one’s life quietly and in relative 
privacy, living simply and enjoying the company 
and conversation of fnends. In antiquity even 
the enemies of Epicureanism had to concede 
that the fellowship and mutual devotion of 
members of the Garden were attractive. 


4. Epicureanism and the New Testament. 
Epicureans are mentioned together with *Stoic 
philosophers in Acts 17:18 in connection with 
Paul's preaching of the gospel in Athens, The 
crowd's response to Paul, particularly to his 
mention of the resurrection of the dead, was 
mixed: some scoffed, but others requested a fur- 
ther audience with him (Acts 17:32). Although 
the connection is not explicitly made, it is plausi- 
ble that the Epicurean philosophers were the 
scoffers and the Stoics were those intrigued 
cnough to suggest a continued conversation 
(Croy), Epicurean physics and their emphasis 
on pleasure would have ruled out any notion of 
resurrection and final judgment, whereas Stoics 
entertained theories of the soul's at least limited 
survival of death. 

Although a, appa are not mentioned 
elsewhere in the NT, it has been suggested that 
they or some like-minded group are the targets 
of the polemic in 2 Peter (Neyrey 1980). The au- 
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thor of this epistle combats skepticism about the 
return of Christ and the judgment that will ac- 
company it. Although doubts about prophecy 
and the afterlife were by no means limited to 
Epicureans, the opponents of 2 Peter may have 
belonged to, or at least been influenced by, this 
school of thought. 


5, Evaluation and Comparison. 

Epicureans were falsely criticized in antiquity on 
two accounts: hedonism and atheism. It was 
noted that Epicurus’s advocacy of pleasure was a 
call not to self-indulgence but to the moderate 
enjoyment of life's goods and the avoidance of 
pain. Moreover, Epicurus distinguished between 
immediate pleasures, which would sometimes 
be rejected, and long-term or ultimate pleasures 
that were to be pursued, The atheism of Epicu- 
rus was also a false charge. He clearly affirmed 
the existence of the gods, their immortality and 
their blessedness (Diogenes Laertius Vit. 10,123- 
24), He did not, however, affirm providence in 
the sense of divine care and provision for hu- 
man beings and, in particular, any judicial or pu- 
nitive role for the gods, Prayer was therefore 
meaningless, although the contemplation of the 
gods might serve the purpose of inspiring hu- 
man beings to a similar happiness. In some of 
these respects, the Epicureans were remarkably 
like the Jewish sect of the Sadducees. Of the lat- 
ter *Josephus wrote, “The Sadducees . . . do 
away with Fate altogether, and remove God be- 
yond, not merely the commission, but the very 
sight, of evil... . As for the persistence of the 
soul after death, penalties in the underworld, 
and rewards, they will have none of them” (Jose- 
phus/, W. 2.8.14 §§164-65), 

Epicureanism clearly differed from early 
Christianity and non-Sadducean Judaism on a 
number of points. Resurrection of the body had 
no place in Epicurean philosophy; neither did 
divine providence or judgment. Monotheism 
was never explicitly affirmed, and the Christian 
notion of divine incarnation would have vio- 
lated Epicurus’s belief in the gods’ perfect bless- 
edness, However, the intintite fellowship of 
Epicureans in the Garden and elsewhere, inclu- 
sive of *women and slaves, compares favorably 
with early Christian groups, which, according to 
Paul, also relativized clistinctions of socioeco- 
nomic class and gender (Gal 3:28; 1 Cor 12:13). 
Finally, one can occasionally see in some of 
Paul's letters certain Epicurean-like emphases: 
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the call to a quict, unobtrusive and responsible 
life in close community (1 Thess 4:9-12) and the 
need for personal freedom to be tempered by 
love and service to others (Gal 5:13). 

See also ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM; CYNI- 
CISM AND SKEPTICISM; EPICTETUS; PHILOSOPHY; 
PLATO, PLATONISM; STOICISM. 
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EPIGRAPHY,. See INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI: 
GRECO-ROMAN. 


EPISTOLARY THEORY 

An analysis of epistolary theory in Greco- 
Roman antiquity is confronted with three sober- 
ing realities. First, our knowledge of ancient 
epistolary theory is limited due to the paucity of 


. 


available sources as well as the uncertainties sur- 
rounding their authorship and date. Second, the 
few epistolary handbooks and other relevant 
writings that haye survived fail to provide a uni- 
fied picture of how people viewed a letter in the 
Greco-Roman world, Third, what litle can be 
learned about ancient epistolary theory does not 
comport well with the practice of letter writing 
(see Letters, Greco-Roman). Despite these reali- 
ties, it is important to see what ideals about leer 
writing can be discerned from the epistolary 


handbooks, *rhetorical theory and the *educa- 


tional curriculum. 
1. Letter Writing in the Epistolary Handbooks 
2. Letter Writing in Rhetorical Theory 
5. Letter Writing in the Educational Curricu- 
lum 
4. Summary 


1, Letter Writing in the Epistolary Handbooks. 
Although it is clear that more epistolary hand- 
books were in existence in the ancient world, 
only two such manuals have survived: Pseudo- 
Demetrius’s Epistolary Types and Pseudo-Libanius's 
Epistolary Styles. 

1.1. Pseudo-Demetrius, The first handbook, 
Epistolary Types, is falsely attributed to Demetrius 
of Phalerum (commonly referred to as Pseudo- 
Demetrius). Proposed dates for this work range 
from 200 B.C. to A.D, 300, and recent investiga- 
tion has failed to provide any narrower limits for 
its origin, It is possible that the handbook has 
undergone a number of revisions before it as- 
sumed its present form. 

The document is ostensibly addressed to a 
certain Heraclides whom the author wishes to 
advise about the various epistolary types (typot) 
and the proper style of writing. Pseudo-Demetrius 
stresses that the type of letter chosen must fit the 
circumstance to which it is addressed and be 
written as skillfully as possible. He then distin- 
guishes between twenty-one kinds (gené) of let- 
ters, each named after its primary function: 
friendly, commendatory, blaming, reproachful, 
consoling, censorious, admonishing, threaten- 
ing, vituperative, praising, acdvis®ry, supplicatory, 
inquiring, responding, allegorical, accounting, 
accusing, apologetic, congratulatory, ironic and 
thankful. For each of these twenty-one gené of 
letters, Pseudo-Demetrius provides some intro- 
ductory comments that are followed by a sample 
letter, 

1.2, Pseudo-Libanius. The second surviving 
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handbook, Epistolary Styles, exists in two differ- 
ing manuscript traditions, one attributing the 
document to Libanius, the other to Proclus, Al- 
though the two versions differ greatly in title, 
contents and arrangement of material, they 
both likely originate from a common archetype 
that was produced by neither named author. Yet 
because the version attributed to Libanius has 
greater external support, the handbook is more 
often associated with his name than with Pro- 
clus, No fixed date exists for the work, with pro- 
posals ranging from A.D. 300 to 600. Although 
there are some superficial similarities between 
the handbooks of Pseudo-Libanius and Pseudo- 
Demetrius, the differences are so great that 
there is likely no interdependence betWeen 
these two documents, 

The prologue (1—4) to this epistolary hand- 
book encourages letters to be written with the 
greatest precision and care. Yet it also recog- 
nizes that a letter is a kind of written conversa- 
tion in which one should speak not too formally 
but as if in the presence of the absent person, 
The first major section (5—45) introduces some 
forty-one Kinds (proségoriai) of letters: parae- 
netic, blaming, requesting, commending, ironic, 
thankful, friendly, praying, threatening, deny- 
ing, commanding, repenting, reproaching, sym- 
pathetic, conciliatory, congratulatory, contemp- 
tuous, counteraccusing, replying, provoking, 
consoling, insulting, reporting, angry, diplo- 
matic, praising, didactic, reproving, maligning, 
censorious, inquiring, encouraging, consulting, 
declaratory, mocking, submissive, enigmatic, 
suggestive, grieving, erotic and mixed. The sec- 
ond major section (46—50) contains instruc- 
tions on various writing styles (charakteres) that 
can be used, arguing for clarity, unpretentious 
speech and a length appropriate to the subject 
matter, The final section (51—92) presents sam- 
ple letters of each of the forty-one kinds, 

1.3, Observations. The focus of concern in the 
two extant handbooks lics in the body section of 
letters, as nothing is said about the opening and 
closing sections (the only exception is Pseudo- 
Libanius's brief comment that epistolary pre- 
scripts should be very plain: “So-and-so to So- 
and-so, greeting” (51]). Although each manual 
differs in the number and names of the distinct 
letter types that gre identified, they share the 
conviction that the type chosen must match the 
specific situation of the letter. In other words, 
the letter type must be appropriate to the nature 
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of the relationship that exists between the 
sender and the recipient as well as to the partic- 
ular occasion for writing. 

The criteria that Pseudo-Demetrius and 
Pseudo-Libanius use for classifying letters is dif- 
ferent from modern typologies for ancient let- 
ters, The epistolary theorists were seemingly not 
concerned with the structural form of a letter or 
with formulaic expressions but instead catego- 
rized letters according to their purpose or histor- 
ical occasion, Modern epistolographers have 
preferred instead to classify ancient letters into 
various forms or genres (Gattungen). 

The most striking observation about the epis- 
tolary handbooks, however, is how few of their 
sample letters are found in the correspondence 
of that day. With the exception of the letter of in- 
troduction or commendation, the proposed let- 
ter types are only sparsely represented among 
the thousands of ancient letters that have thus 
far been recovered. The evidence indicates, 
therefore, that the epistolary theorists were not 
successful in influencing the practice of letter 
writing. 


2. Letter Writing in Rhetorical Theory. 

A second source for ideas about letter writing in 
the Greco-Roman world is rhetorical theory, 
Nevertheless, the subject of letter writing is con- 
nected with ancient *rhetoric in only a tangen- 
tial way. The discussion of epistolary theory is 
absent from the earliest extant rhetorical hand- 
books and is found merely as an excursus or ap- 
pendix in later writings on rhetoric. 

The most important and extensive treatment 
of letter writing by a rhetorician is found in the 
treatise De Elocutione (“On Style”), erroneously 
attributed to Demetrius of Phalerum (the same 
person who is also wrongly associated with the 
epistolary handbook). No agreement for the ex- 
act date of this document exists, but most pro- 
posals range from the second century B.C, to the 
first century A.D. Demetrius’s remarks about let- 
ter writing come in an excursus (223-55) on the 
plain style, the third of the four styles of speak- 
ing. = 

After citing the opinion of Artemon, the edi- 
tor of Aristotle's correspondence, that the letter 
ought to be written in the same manner as a 
conversation, Demetrius argues instead that the 
style of the letter should be a little more studied 
than a dialogue, since it is committed to writing 
and sent to the recipient as a kind of literary gift. 
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Yet the letter must not be too stilted or long, or 
else it will only be a treatise with letter headings. 
Demetrius further advises that the letter must re- 
flect the writer's character such that he “reveals 
his own soul.” In addition to a proper epistolary 
style, there also are appropriate epistolary top- 
ics, Subjects such as natural history or logical 
subtleties do not belong in letters, while the use 
of proverbs and old sayings are acceptable as 
long as they serve merely to augment the expres- 
sion of one’s affections and friendship. 

Other rhetoricians also broach the topic of 
letter writing but in a much more cursory fash- 
ion, And while a survey of this material reveals 
that they repeat a number of the points found in 
Demetrius, it also exposes the strikingly briefat- 
tention given to letter writing. Demetrius dis- 
cusses this subject in an excursus, *Cicero makes 
no room for a systematic treatment of it in his 
works on rhetoric, Quintilian and Theon con- 
tain only sporadic references to it, Philostratus 
of Lemnos (On Letters) and Gregory of Nazian- 
zus (Epistle 51) address it in brief fashion, and 
Julius Victor relegates it to an appendix (Art of 
Rhetoric 27). The lack of attention given to letter 
writing is especially surprising in light of the fact 
that many who were trained in rhetoric func- 
tioned as secretaries in chanceries. 

Letter writing and rhetoric, therefore, should 
not be too quickly linked. Not only do the rhe- 
torical handbooks contain few references to let- 
ters, but also the epistolary handbooks similarly 
fail to relate letter writing to the five traditional 
aspects of rhetorical practice (invention, ar- 
rangement, style, memory and delivery) or to the 
three traditional species of rhetoric (judicial, de- 
liberative and epideictic). This fact serves as an 
important caution against the all-too-popular 
practice of using Greco-Roman rhetonc as a 
hermencutical key to interpret NT letters, espe- 
cially the letters of Paul, 


3, Letter Writing in the Educational 
Curriculum. 

A third source for understanding more about 
ancient epistolary theory is the educational cur- 
riculum, since this subject was likely taught in 
the second stage of education (see Education). 
After completing an clementary taining in the 
grammar and form of letters, it seems that stu- 
dents (now about twelve to fifteen years old) 
went on to receive instruction in epistolary the- 
ory and the subtleties of letter writing. 


. 


The epistolary manuals that would have 
been used to teach letter writing and that would 
provide clear evidence that this subject was 
taught in the educational curriculum have not 
survived (the handbooks of Pseucdo-Demetrius 
und Pseudo-Libanius were probably used in the 
training of professional letter writers rather 
than in the regular educational curriculum). 
Nevertheless, the fact that the overall form of a 
letter and its constituent epistolary formulas re- 
main so consistent over several centuries is Most 
likely due to the training in letter writing that 
took place in school. In addition, the grammati- 
cal handbooks used in this era (¢.g., Dionysius 
of Alexander [first century A.D,], Apollonius Dys- 
colus [second century A.D.]) presuppose a basic 
knowledge of letters—a knowledge that the stu- 
dents had previously been taught in school, 
There is also the evidence of the bilingual Bolo- 
gna Papyrus, PBon 5 (third to fourth century 
A.D.), which appears to be the exercises of a stu- 
dent who was working with a manual on episto- 
lary theory, This manuscript contains eleven 
examples in Latin and Greek of various types of 
letters, without any accompanying explanation 
of each type, But despite compelling evidence 
that epistolary theory was taught in the educa- 
tion curriculum in the Greco-Roman world, vir- 
tually none of the texts used in the schools have 
survived, thereby providing little information on 
how the ancients conceived of letters. 


4. Summary. 
The epistolary handbooks, the rhetorical writ- 
ings and the educational curriculum reveal a 
genuine interest in epistolary theory—the ideal 
characteristics and style of a letter. Nevertheless, 
the epistolary theorists and rhetoricians did not 
appear to have much impact on the practice of 
writing letters, and very little about this subject 
can be learned from the training received in the 
schools. A more accurate understanding of let- 
ter writing, therefore, requires an analysis of the 
several thousand letters from antiquity that have 
survived, 

See also EDUCATION: JEWISH® AND GRECO-RO- 
MAN; LETTERS, GRECO-ROMAN; RHETORIC, 
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EQUESTRIAN ORDER. See ROMAN SOCIAL 
CLASSES. 


ESCHATOLOGIES OF LATE 
ANTIQUITY = 
The word eschatology was coined by Protestant 
theologians in the seventeenth century, It refers 
to the last things, which may be either the end 
of the world or the end of the individual and 
that which follows it, The range of the word has 
broadencd over time to inchide any kind of tele- 
ology. In this article we will distinguish four 
kinds of eschatology: political eschatology, 
which envisions a definitive kingdom or other 
form of society; cosmic eschatology, which envi- 
sions the end of this world and a new creation: 
personal eschatology, which is concerned with 
forms of afterlife; and realized eschatology, in 
which the definitive future state is anticipated in 
the present. 

1, Political Eschatology 

2. Cosmic Eschatology 

3. Personal Eschatology 

4. Realized Eschatology 


1. Political Eschatology. 

1.1, The Hope for Definitive Kingship. The 
hope for a definitive, lasting political order was 
widespread in the ancient Near East and was 
most often associated with ideal kingship, The 
Babylonian Uruk prophecy from the sixth cen- 
tury B.C, extols a king who “will establish judg- 
ments for the land” and restore the shrines of 
Uruk. The king in question is most probably 
Nebuchadnezzar, The prophecy continues: “Af 
ter him his son will arise as king in Uruk and 
rule the entire world. He will exercise authority 
and kingship in Uruk and his dynasty will stand 
forever, The kings,of Uruk will exercise author- 
ity like the gods” (Hunger and Kaufinan), The 
biblical prophet Isaiah envisions the reign of “a 
shoot from the stump of Jesse” in utopian terms, 
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The wolf will lie down with the lamb, and the 
chiki will play safely by the adder's lair (Is 11), 
This kind of royal ideology could be used in late 
antiquity either as an imperial ideology, to vindi- 
cate the powerful, or as a revolutionary ideal on 
the part of peoples who had lost their native 
kingship. 

1.2. The Motif of Four Kingdoms and a Fifth. 
One widespread formulation of political escha- 
tology that could be adapted to meet different 
purposes was the schema of four kingdoms fol- 
lowed by a fifth. The Greek *historian Hero- 
dotus, writing in the fifth century B.C. had 
already noted a sequence of empires in Asia; 
first the Assyrians, then the Medes, then the Per- 
sians (Herodotus Hist, 1.95, 130). This view be- 
came traditional and may be taken to reflect the 
official Persian view of history, whereby the Per- 
sian Empire represented the end of the process. 
In the *Hellenistic era, however, the sequence 
of kingdoms was extended. A fragment of an 
otherwise unknown author Aemilius Sura, pre- 
served by Velleius Paterculus around the turn of 
the era, says that “the Assyrians were the first of 
all races to hold power, then the Medes, after 
them the Persians and then the Macedonians, 
Then when the two kings, Philip and Antiochus, 
of Macedonian origin, had been completely 
conquered, soon afier the overthrow of 
Carthage, the supreme command passed to the 
Roman people” (Swain, 2). The references to 
the overthrow of Macedonia and Carthage sug- 
gest that Aemilius wrote in the second century 
B.C., probably about 175 B.C, The same sequence 
of kingdoms, with Rome as the climactic fifth, is 
found in Polybius, in the late second century 
B.C., Dionysius of Halicarnassus around the turn 
of the era and *Tacitus, about A.D, 100, 

A similar sequence, without reference to 
Rome, is found in several Near Eastern writings. 
Best known of these is the book of Daniel. 
Daniel interprets Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of a 
huge statue made of different metals in terms of 
a sequhence of kingdoms, which are easily identi- 
fied as Babylon, Media, Persia and Greece (Dan 
2; J. J. Collins 1998, 166-70). Sikce Media never 
ruled over Judea, the sequence is evidently tradi- 
tional (see Jewish History: Persian Period). 
Daniel departs from the traditional order only 
insofar as he substitutes Babylon for Assyria as 
the first kingdom, In Daniel's interpretation, the 
four kingdoms represented by the statue will be 
shattered, and then the God of heaven will set 
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up a kingdom that will never pass to another 
people, The sequence is repeated in Daniel 7, 
where the kingdoms are represented by beasts 
rising from the sea and the kingdom is given to 
the heavenly “one like a son of man” and the 
holy ones of the Most High, 

The traditional order of Assyria, Media, Persia 
and Greece is found in another Jewish source, 
the fourth Sibylline Oracle. The kingdom of the 
Macedonians coincides with the tenth genera- 
tion and the fourth kingdom, In the extant text of 
the Sibyl, however, the fourth kingdom is fol- 
lowed by the rise of Rome. Rome is not assigned 
a number and seems to be a late insertion to up- 
date the oracle. The original oracle probably 
dated from the Hellenistic period and imptied 
that Macedonia would fall when the fourth king- 
dom had exhausted its allotted time (Flusser). 

A close parallel to Daniel is found in a Per- 
sian source, the Bahkman Yasht, which is late in its 
present form but probably reflects the basic 
structure of a text from the Hellenistic period. 
Zoroaster is shown “the trunk of a tree on which 
there were four branches: one of gold, one of 
silver, one of steel and onc of mixed iron.” Each 
branch is interpreted as the reign of a king. That 
of mixed iron is the evil sovereignty of “the ‘divs’ 
having disheveled hair.” These latter were prob- 
ably the Macedonians, The unkempt hair of Al- 
exander and his followers contrasts with the 
neatly stylized hair of the Persians in ancient 
portrayals, The implication of the vision is that 
the course of history will be reversed when the 
fourth kingdom has run its course (Eddy, 17; 
Hultgard 1991, 114-34). 

The Roman author Aemilius Sura shows that 
the motif of four kingdoms and a fifth could eas- 
ily be made to serve as propaganda for an impe- 
rial power. Conversely, Daniel 2, the Sibyl and 
probably also the Bahman Yasht show that it 
could be a medium for revolutionary hope that 
the sovercignty of the present order is predeter- 
mined and limited, The same is true for any idea 
of a definitive kingdom. 

1.3. Imperial Eschatology. The main examples 
of imperial eschatology from late antiquity are 
provided by the *Roman Empire. In book 1 of 
Virgil's Aeneid, Jupiter teaches the mother of Ac- 
neas about the secrets of fate and concludes: 
“For these [the Romans] I set neither bounds 
nor periods, Dominion without end (impertum 
sine fine) I give to them” (Virgil Aeneid 1,278-79). 

The Fourth Eclogue similarly claimed that a 


final age (ultima aetas) was at hand when the 
earth would be transformed. This age would be 
the confirmation and fulfillment of Roman rule, 
not its overthrow (see further Cancik). 

1.4. Resistance to Hellenistic and Roman Rule. 
Naturally the peoples of the East who had been 
subjected by Rome saw things differently. The 
richest deposit of revolutionary political escha- 
tology is found in Jewish literature, replete with 
hopes for a kingdom of God or for a messianic 
reign on carth (see Apocalypticism). S. K. Eddy 
made a sweeping argument that such revolu- 
tionary eschatology was widespread throughout 
the Near East in the Hellenistic and Roman pe- 
riods. There is some evidence in support of this 
thesis, but it is limited. The Bahman Yasht may 
have been formulated as an anti-Hellenistic 
apocalypse (see Apocalyptic Literature). Some- 
what later (first century B.C.) the Oracle of Hys- 
taspes professed hope that a great king would 
come from heaven to restore the right order. 
(Whether the Oracle can be accepted as an au- 
thentic expression of Persian ideas is disputed, 
but it has been ably defended by Hinnells.) 

In Egypt, the Demotic Chronicle speaks cnig- 
matically of a man from Herakleopolis who 
would arise after the [onians. The least contro- 
versial example of an anti-Hellenistic prophecy 
from the ancient Near East is found in the Pot- 
ter'’s Oracle {rom Hellenistic Egypt (second cen- 
tury B.C), This oracle clearly looks for the 
destruction of the city by the sea (*Alexandria) 
and for the coming of a king from the sun—a le- 
gitimate Egyptian king (Koenen). It should be 
noted that several passages in the Jewish *Sibyt- 
line Oracles are of uncertain provenance and 
could well have been written by Gentiles. A no- 
table example is found in Sibylline Oracle 3.350- 
80, which denounces Rome for its greed and ar- 
rogance and prophesies that the wealth will be 
returned to Asia (see further J. J. Collins 1997a). 
In all of these texts, the goal is the restoration of 
u righteous society on earth, This was also the 
goal of Jewish messianic hope. 

1.5. Early Christianity, Early Christian escha- 
tology is ambiguous with resjfect to the political 
order. On the one hand, we find scathing de- 
nunciations of Rome in the book of Revelation. 
On the other hand, litte is said about the nature 
of the just society that should ensue when Rome 
is overthrown. Revelation at least provides for a 
thousand-year reign on earth; however, its ult- 
mate goal is not the transformation of the polit 
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cal order but the destruction of this world and 
the emergence of a new creation, We do find a 
continuing interest in political eschatology in 
such texts as the Apocalypse of Elijah and Sibylline 
Oracles 8 from Egypt in the second to third cen- 
turies A.D. 


2. Cosmic Eschatology. 

2.1. Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, The clas- 
sic expressions of cosmic eschatology are found 
in Jewish and Christian apocalypses, culminat- 
ing in the book of Revelation, The notion of the 
end of the world had its origin in the hyperbolic 
metaphors of the Hebrew prophets, who used 
the language of cosmic destruction to predict 
the downfall of specific places, Beginning in fe 
early second century B.C. this language comes to 
he understood more literally. The Apocalypse of 
Weeks in J Enoch (see Enoch, Books of) says that 
at a fixed point in the future the world will be 
written down for destruction and the old heaven 
will be taken away and replaced with a new one 
(1 Enoch 91:15-17). In the *Dead Sea Scrolls we 
read of fiery floods of *Belial that will consume 
the earth (LQH 11:29-36). The apocalypse of 
4 Ezra, written at the end of the first century A.D., 
envisions a period of primeval silence between 
the destruction of the old world and the new 
creation (4 Ezra 7:30; see Esdras, Books of). Rev- 
elation also predicts the destruction of this 
world and a new creation (Rev 21:1). 

In the Jewish apocalypses, cosmic eschatol- 
ogy usually complements and completes the tra- 
ditional political eschatology. In the earlier 
apocalypses and in the Dead Sea Scrolls, the re- 
lationship between the two is often left unclari- 
fied. The book of Daniel (Dan 7) still speaks of a 
Kingdom of the people of the holy ones on 
earth, but the kingdom is given to a figure who 
comes on the clouds, The holy ones are *angels, 
and the emphasis in Daniel is on the transfor- 
mation of righteous humanity to an angelic 
state, The writings of the first century A.D,, how- 
ever, are increasingly systematic, So, for exam- 
ple, 4 Ezra 7 provides for a four-hundred-year 
messianic reign in which the promises to *Isracl 
are fulfilled before the new creation. Revelation 
also provides for a period of earthly fulfillment 
in the thousanml-year reign of Christ. But Chris- 
tianity in general hadJess interest than did Juda- 
ism in the promises to Israel or in carthly 
fulfillment. In the Gospels and in the epistles of 


Paul the focus of eschatology is on the coming 
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of Christ on the clouds, final judgment and af- 
terlife. Although Jesus is called Christ, Messiah, 
he does not restore the kingdom of Israel but is 
understood in cosmic terms after the model of 
Daniel's “one like a son of man," 

2.2. Zoroastrianism. Outside of Judaism and 
Christianity, the main source for cosmic escha- 
tology in the ancient world was Zoroastrianism. 
Zoroastrian eschatology is complex and is fully 
developed only in the Pahlavi literature of the 
early Middle Ages (Hultgard 1998). Already in 
the Gathas, however, there is a strong belief in 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness. Plutarch 
reports a form of Zoroastrian myth that he 
claims to have derived from Theopompus, who 
wrote about 500 B.C. 

According to this myth, the world is divided 
between Horomazes (Ahura Mazda) and 
Areimanius (Ahriman), representing light and 
darkness respectively, Each is said to dominate 
the other for three thousand years, and for an- 
other three thousand years they will fight and 
make war, until one smashes up the domain of 
the other. In the end Hades shall perish, and 
humanity shall be happy (Plutarch On Isis and 
Ostris 46—47), Centuries later we find a more ex- 
plicit form of this myth in the Aundahishn, a 
compendium of cosmological material whose fi- 
nal compilation dates to the period after the 
Arab-Muslim conquest of Iran; “Ohrmazd knew 
in his omniscience that within these nine thou- 
sand years, three thousand years would pass en- 
tirely according to the will of Ohrmazd, three 
thousand years in the period of mixture accord- 
ing to the will of both Ohrmazd and Ahreman, 
and that in the last battle it would be possible to 
make the Evil Spirit powerless and that he [Ohr- 
mazd] would [thus] prevent aggression against 
the created world” (Hultgard 1998, 45-46), This 
dualistic view of history is adapted in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish Dead Sea sect (see especially 
the Treatise on the Two Spirits in 10S 3—4 and 
the War Rule; see Rule of the Community/Man- 
ual of Discipline; War Scroll). 

The last three thousand ycars of this system 
is subdivided into three millennia, and the end 
of each millennium is characterized by tribula- 
tions and disasters, heralding the coming of a 
new savior. At the end of the final millennium, 
those who are still alive will not die, and those 
who are dead will be raised in a general resur- 
rection. The righteous go to paradise, but the 
wicked are thrown back to hell for three days 
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and three nights to purify them. Then they are 
brought back to earth and finally cleansed in 
streams of fire, as part of the purification of the 
world. The classic expression of this conflagra- 
tion is found in the Bundahishn: 

Afterwards the fire and halo melt the 

Shatvairo in the hills and mountains, and it 

remains on this earth like a river. Then all 

men will pass into that melted metal and 
become pure; when one is righteous, then it 
seems to him just as though he walks contin- 
ually in warm milk; but when wicked, then it 
seems to him in such manner as though in 
the world he walks continually in melted 

metal, (Bundahishn 34; West, 125-26) 

A similar account is found in Lactantius (Divinde 
Institutiones 7.21), who most probably derived it 
from the Oracle of Hystaspes, Justin Martyr (Apol. I 
20.1) also affirms that Hystaspes, like the Sibyl, 
predicted the destruction of the world by fire. 
After this conflagration, all things will be made 
new, 

2.3. Greek and Latin Literature, Cosmic escha- 
tology is not prominent in Greek and Latin writ- 
ings, but there are some relevant ideas. Hesiod 
portrays world history as a sequence of ages, 
symbolized by metals, and may imply a doctrine 
of eternal return, (At the end of the sequence he 
says “I would not want to sojourn with the filth, 
but either die before it or live after it”; Hesiod 
Op. 106-201), *Plato puts in the mouth of an 
Egyptian speaking to Solon the legend that the 
world must undergo many destructions, the 
chief ones being by fire and water (Plato Tim. 
2%b). The periodic destruction of the world, first 
by water and then by fire, is an important motif 
in the Jewish and Christian Sibylline Oracles and 
also appears in the Life of Adam and Eve 49:3 (see 
Adam and Eve) and in 2 Peter 3, For Plato, how- 
ever, the world was ultimately made imperish- 
able and immortal (Plato Politicus 273b). 

The notion of cosmic conflagration 
(ehpyrdsis) held a prominent but controversial 
place in *Stoic thought (Cancik, 115-16), The 
ekpyrdsis would effect the purification of the cos- 
mos but would not entail a judgment. The Stoics 
disputed among themselves whether it would be 
followed by palingenesia, renewed birth, and the 
repetition of all things. *Seneca offered onc for- 
mulation of Stoic esshatology in his Consolation 
to Marcia (Seneca Marc. 26): “When the time 
comes at which the world extinguishes itself in 
order to renew itself again, the elements will 


scatter through their own power, and stars col- 
lide with stars, and when all matter burns, what 
now shines disposed in distinct places will burn 
with one single fire.” Seneca claimed support for 
these ideas from Berossus, the Babylonian 
priest who presented Babylonian lore in Helle- 
nistic dress in the early Hellenistic period: 
“Berossus, who translated Belus, said these 
things happen in accordance with the course of 
the stars. He makes the assertion so confidently 
that he even assigns a time for the conflagration 
and the flood” (Seneca Nat. Quaest. 3.29). There 
is no basis for such predictions in Babylonian 
tradition, however (Lambert). 

Greek thinkers usually thought of the cosmos 
as eternal. *Cicero similarly speculates that the 
world either must be eternal or at least must last 
a very long time because of nature's providential 
care (Cicero Nat. Deor. 2.85), The Jewish philos- 
opher *Philo similarly allowed that the world 
may be made immortal by the providence of 
God (Philo Decal. 58) and cites the view of some 
philosophers that “though by nature destructi- 
ble it will never be destroyed, being hekl to- 
gether by a bond of superior strength, namely 
the will of its Maker" (Philo Rer, Div. Her, 246; cf. 
Plato's Tim. 41A). The *Wisdom of Solomon, 
which comes from the same *Alexandrian mi- 
licu as did Philo, seems to imply a similar view, 

2.4. Egyptian Tradition. A rare example of cos- 
mic eschatology in the Egyptian tradition is 
found in the late Apocalypse of Asclepius, which is 
written in Greek and associated with the *Her- 
metic corpus. This apocalypse retains some of 
the essential characteristics of political oracles. 
An evil age is caused by the invasion of foreign- 
ers, and this is followed by a radical transforma- 
tion of the earth. This apocalypse differs from 
earlier Egyptian wadition, however, by envision- 
ing a destruction of the world by fire and flood 
and a restitution of the world to its pristine state 
(Asclepius 24-26; Nock and Festugiére, 326-30). 


3. Personal Eschatology. 

3.1, Egypt. Most peoples in the ancient world 
believed in the survival of a soul ‘After death, but 
in many cases this was a weak, shadowy cxist- 
ence, This was true both of the Hebrew idea of 
the nepes and of the Homeric idea of the psyché. 
Egypt was distinctive in the ancient world for its 
belief in the judgment of the dead (Griffiths). 
The Book of the Two Ways describes ways that 
await the deceased, many of them tortuous and 
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fearful, The text was usually inscribed on the in- 
side base of coffins, as a guide for the dead. The 
deceased must pass through a series of gates, 
each one defended by a terrifying guardian, 
which must be overcome by spells, But the main 
issues that determined the welfare of the person 
in the hereafter were innocence and purity, In 
the Book of the Dead (125) the deceased is in- 
structed to say: “See I have come to you without 
sin, without guilt, without evil, without there be- 
ing any evil in me, without there being a witness 
against me.” Other motifs that are characteristic 
of Egyptian eschatology are the weighing of the 
souls of the dead and the association of the right 
side with salvation and of the left with damna- 
tion. Also characteristic is the role of the god 
Thoth as impartial recorder in the tribunal after 
death, 

3.2. Greece and Rome, In Greek tradition be- 
lief in the judgment of the dead is associated es- 
pecially with the Orphic tradition, New light has 
been shed on Orphic eschatology by a series of 
texts inscribed on gold leaves, found in tombs in 
Italy, Crete and Thessaly (Graf; Cancik, 97-98), 
Typical of the tradition is the reversal of life and 
death: “Now you have died and now you have 
come into being, O thrice happy one, on this 
same day.” The dead are instructed to say to Per- 
sephone that “Bacchus himself has freed you” 
from the sin of the Titans who had killed and 
eaten the child Dionysus. The dead person 
awaits transformation into a god and will par- 
take in a symposium of the blessed. Similar ideas 
informed the mystery cults. Cicero, who was ini- 
tiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, writes that 
“we truly have recognized the foundations (prin- 
cipia) of life and not only received a reason to 
live with joy, but also to die with a better hope” 
(Cicero De Leg. 2.14.56). A passage in Plutarch 
comments on the connection between death 
and the mysteries: 

Here [on earth] it [the soul] is ignorant, 

unless it is already at the point of death. 

Then, however, it has an experience like 

those who are initiated into the great myster- 

ies; therefore, the word is similar to the word 
and the thing is similar to the thing: 

teleutin—teleisthai, die—be initiated. First a 

wandering in error, an arduous running 

around, a fearful walking in the dark, which 
finds no goal; then before the end itself, all 
the monstrosity, shudders, trembling, sweat 
and astonishment. After this a wonderful 
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light comes to meet [them], pure places and 
meadows receive them with voices and 
dances and the celebration of holy sounds 
and venerable apparitions; amidst this moves 
the already perfected initiated, having been 
freed and released. (Plutarch frag. 178, in 

Stobaeus; see Cancik, 97) 

Plato’s ideas on the judgment of the dead are 
generally believed to be derived from Orphic tra- 
dition. In the Gorgias 255, he tells us that “he who 
has lived all his life in justice and holiness shall 
go, when he is deacl, to the Islands of the 
Blessed, and dwell there in perfect happiness out 
of the reach of evil; but he who has lived unjustly 
and impiously shall go to the house of vengeance 
and punishment, which is called Tartarus,” and 
he goes on to describe the judgment in detail. 
The most influential Platonic discussion of the 
judgment is found in the Myth of Er in Republic 
10,614b-621. The Pamphylian Er, who had ap- 
parently died on the battlefield, is sent back from 
the netherworld as a “messenger of the afterlife.” 
He reports the judgment of the dead and the 
punishment of the wicked and then the choice 
of lifestyle by the soul and reincarnation. For 
Plato, the soul was eternal, uncreated and im- 
perishable, Souls must be reincarnated repeat- 
edly for ten thousand years but can be freed 
earlier from the cycle of reincarnation by the 
philosophical life or by a life of virtue (Plato 
Phaedr. 24849). 

The motif of the otherworldly journey is used 
by philosophical authors such as Cicero (Somn.), 
Seneca (Marc.) and Plutarch (Gen. Socr.; Ser. 
Num. Vind.) as a way of inculcating beliefs about 
the afterlife, This motif is ridiculed by the sec- 
ond century A.D. humorist Lucian in his Jcar 
omenippus. The motif of the descent to the 
netherworld is found in Homer’s Odyssey 11, In 
Virgil's Aeneid 6, the descent of Aeneas to the 
netherworld provides an occasion for scenes of 
postmortem judgment and a prophecy about the 
future of Rome. The descent motif too was paro- 
died by Lucian in his Nekyomanteia (see further 
Attridge), The ascent texts (s¢ Heavenly Ascent) 
sometimes entail the idea of astral immortality, 
Already in the fifth century B.c. Aristophanes 
had joked about “what people say, that when we 
«lie we straightaway turn to stars” (Aristophanes 
Pax 832-34). The popularity of this belief is at- 
tested in epitaphs of the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods (Cumont, 142-288). 

3.3, Persia, The belief in the afterlife of the 
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soul is well attested in the Gathas, the oldest 
stratum of Zoroastrian tradition. After death, the 
soul must cross the Cinwad bridge, or the bridge 
of the accountkeeper or judge. The souls of the 
deceitful recoil when they reach the bridge. The 
most claborate account of the afterlife is pro- 
vided by the late Pahlavi Arda Wirdz Namag. 
Wirdiz is a pious man who is commissioned to go 
to heaven to verify the utility of the religious cer- 
emonies of his community. He is taken to a fire 
temple and given a drink of wine mixed with 
henbane. When he falls asleep, his soul leaves 
the body and crosses the Cinwad bridge. On the 
seventh day he awakes and gives a report of his 
journey. He is accompanied by two heavenly fig- 
ures who function as guides. He visits both tfe 
abodes of the righteous and the places of pun- 
ishment of the damned. (Most of the book is de- 
voted to the latter.) There are references to such 
otherworldly journeys in other texts, Such jour- 
neys are attributed to Zoroaster himself and to 
Vistisp, the first king to embrace the teachings 
of Zoroaster (Hultgard 1998, 62-63). 

3.4, Judaism. Traditionally Israelites believed 
in the survival of the nepes, or shade, in Sheol 
but rejected the idea of a judgment of the dead. 
This skeptical view still persists in the book of 
*Sirach (Sir 41:1-4), written in the early second 
century B.C, and is stated emphatically by Qo- 
heleth. About this time, however, the belief in a 
differentiated afterlife was emerging in apoca- 
lyptic circles. 1 Enoch 22 describes three distinct 
places in which the spirits of the souls of the 
dead are segregated before judgment, (The orig- 
inal text seems to have envisioned four.) More 
typical of the early apocalyptic wadition is J Enoch 
104, which assures the righteous that they will 
shine like the lights of heaven and become com- 
panions of the host of heaven, Similarly, in 
Daniel 12 the resurrected wise ones will shine 
like the stars. The stars were commonly identi- 
fied with the host of heaven in Semitic tradi- 
tions. In the case of Daniel, there may also be 
some overtones of the Hellenistic belief in astral 
immortality (J. J. Collins 1993, 394-98). 

These carly apocalypses do not envision 
bodily resurrection, The book of “Jubilees says 
explicitly that “their bodies will rest in the earth 
and their spirits will have much joy” (/ub. 23:22), 
Resurrection takes @n a physical character, how- 
ever, in the story of the *Maccabean martyrs, in 
2 Maccabees 7. Both the idea of a spiritual body 


and of a physical *resurrection were current in 
. 


the first century A.D, The issue of the form of the 
resurrected body is discussed explicitly in 2 Baruch 
50—51, written at the end of the first century 
A.D. Baruch is assured that the earth will restore 
bodies just as it received them so that they can 
be recognized. The righteous, however, “shall 
be made like the angels and be made equal to 
the stars; and they shall be changed into what- 
ever form they will” (2 Bar, 51:10; see Baruch, 
Books of). 

There are few clear references to resurrec- 
tion in the *Dead Sea Scrolls (J. J. Collins 1997b, 
110-29), These are found in the so-called Messi- 
anic Apocalypse (4Q521) and *Pseudo-Exekiel 
(4Q385 + 4Q376). There is ample evidence in 
the scrolls, however, for reward and punishment 
after death. According to the Treatise on the 
Two Spirits in the Rule of the Community, those 
who walk in the way of light will be rewarded 
with “eternal enjoyment with endless life, and a 
crown of glory with majestic raiment in eternal 
light” (1QS 4:7-8). The wicked will receive “a 
glut of punishments at the hands of all the an- 
gels of destruction, for eternal damnation for 
the scorching wrath of the God of revenge, for 
permanent error and shame without end, with 
the humiliation of destruction by the fire of the 
dark regions” (1QS 4:12-13; compare *Jose- 
phus's account of the eschatology of the *Es- 
senes, inj.W. 2.8.11 §§154-56). 

The abodes of the blessed and the places of 
punishment of the damned are explored in 
greater detail in apocalypses that describe as- 
cents through the heavens (2 Enoch, 3 Baruch) or 
descent to the netherworld (*Apocalypse of 
Zephaniah). While the prototype of such visions 
was the Enochic Book of the Watchers (J Enoch 
1—36), the main examples of this subgenre 
come from the Hellenistic *Diaspora. Also typi- 
cal of the Diaspora is the Platonic idea of the im- 
mortality of the soul, which is endorsed by the 
philosopher Philo and the *Wisdom of Sol 
omon, 

3.5. Early Christianity, Because of the central 
role of the resurrection of Jesus, belief in after- 
life is ubiquitous in carly Christianity, In the 
Gospels, the resurrection is associated with the 
stories about the empty tomb, Paul, however, 
who is probably our earliest witness to the tradi- 
tion, docs not mention the empty tomb in his 
defense of the resurrection of the dead in | Cor- 
inthians 15. Instead he argues that “flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God” (1 Cor 
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15:50) and that what is raised is “a spiritual 
body.” After the NT period, Christianity increas- 
ingly emphasizes the immortality of the soul 
while retaining the expectation of a final, gen- 
eral resurrection, There is an abundance of 
early Christian apocalypses, in the names of Pe- 
ter, Paul, John, Mary and others (A. Y. Collins). 
These are predominantly otherworldly journeys 
and are largely concerned with rewards and 
punishments in the afterlife. Even an apoca- 
lypse like the Apocalypse of Peter, which does not 
describe a heavenly journcy, contains an exten- 
sive account of the places of punishment and a 
brief vision of paradise. ‘The Christian fascina- 
tion with the punishment of the damned can be 
seen in Sibylline Oracle 2, in which an older Jew- 
ish oracle has been adapted by a Christian inter- 
polator. There is also an extensive corpus of 
*Gnostic apocalypses from Nag Hammadi, in 
which the primary concern is with personal es- 
chatology (Fallon). 


4, Realized Eschatology. 

4.1, John, Finally, we may deal more briefly 
with the idea of realized eschatology, which 
claims that the salvation promised to the righ- 
teous after death can be experienced prolepti- 
cally in the present. The classic expression of 
realized eschatology is found in the Gospel of 
John, in which Jesus assures his followers that 
“anyone who hears my word and believes him 
who sent me has eternal life, and does not come 
under judgment, but has passed from death to 
life” (Jn 5:24). 

4.2. The Dead Sea Scrolls. A precedent for 
such an idea of present salvation can be found 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in which the author of 
the Hodayot claims to enjoy in the present the 
life with the angels that is promised to the righ- 
teous afier death in the apocalypses of Daniel 
and Enoch; “I thank you, Lord, because you 
saved my life from the pit, and from Sheol and 
Abaddon you have lifted me up to an everlasting 
height, so that I can walk on a boundless plain. ... 
The corrupt spirit you have purified from the 
great sin so that he can take his place with the 
host of the holy ones, and can enter into com- 
munion with the congregation of the sons of 
heaven” (1QH 11:19-23). This belief explains 
why there is so lfttle interest in resurrection in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. The transition to eternal 
lite was made upon joining the community, 

4,3, Gnosticism, The idea of realized eschatol- 
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ogy is especially characteristic of the Gnostic 
writings from Nag Hammadi. At the risk of some 
overgeneralization, it may be said that gnosis is 
enlightenment and involves the retrieval of the 
particles of light from the realm of darkness 
(Rudolph, 115). This process can be completed 
only at death, but enlightenment can be experi- 
enced in this life. Resurrection is understood as 
spiritual awakening. So we read in the Gospel of 
Philip: “Those who say: ‘First one will die and 
[then] rise’ are wrong. Lf men do not first experi- 
ence the resurrection while they are alive, they 
will not receive anything when they die” (Ru- 
dolph, 191), 

According to the Letter to Rheginus on the 
resurrection, the resurrection is “the revelation 
of those who have [now already] risen. . . . Tt is 
not an illusion {phantasy} but truth! But rather it 
is fitting to say that the world /hosmos} is more an 
illusion than the resurrection” (Rudolph, 192), 
Death is viewed as liberation, followed by the as- 
cent of the soul, This too can be called resurrec- 
tion: ““The dead shall leap up from the grave,’ 
that is, from their earthly bodies, being regener- 
ated as spiritual men, not carnal” (so the Naas- 
senes according to Hippolytus Refutatio 5,8,22- 
24). The Gnostics could also conceive of an end 
of the world. For the Valentinians, according to 
Lrenaeus, this would take place “when all that is 
‘spiritual’ [pneumatic] is shaped and perfected 
through knowledge fgnésis]" (Irenacus Adv, 
Haer, 1.6.1). Some texts speak of an Apokatastasis, 
or restoration of the particles of light, in the 
Pleroma, in a manner reminiscent of Stoic es- 
chatology (Rudolph, 196). What is envisioned is 
the dissolution of the material world rather than 
a new creation. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the Gnostic texts do not constitute a 
consistent system and that there is considerable 
variation among the texts. 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; APOCALYP- 
TICISM; HEAVENLY ASCENT IN JEWISH AND PAGAN 
TRADITIONS; RESURRECTION, 
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ESDRAS, BOOKS OF 
Ezra the scribe is remembered in Jewish tradi- 
tion as one of the central figures in the history 
of Judaism and the Jewish people. According to 
the biblical narratives, Ezra led a group of exiled 
Jews back to Jerusalem in 458 B.C. with the au- 
thorization and financial support of the Persian 
government (see Jewish History: Persian Period), 
Ezra’s appointed task was to enforce obedience 
to Jewish law as understood and applied by the 
Jewish authorities who had returned from Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem, Ezra was ultimately regarded 
as second only to *Moses as a divinely inspired 
lawgiver. Because he held such an exalted posi- 
tion in Jewish tradition, numerous extrabiblical 
texts were *pscudepigraphically attributed to 
him. 

1. Second Esdras 

2, Other Ezra Texts 


1, Second Esdras. 

‘The book of 2 Esdras is a compilation of three 
different Ezra texts. The core is the Jewish 
*apocalypse in 2 Esdras 3—14, commonly 
known as 4 Ezra. There has been considerable 
variety in designating the other two Christian 
texts collected in 2 Esdras. Chapters 1—2 are 
Christian texts that were prefixed to 4 Ezra 
(2 Esdr 3—14) and intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the Jewish apocalypse, Second Esdras 
1—2 is designated either 2 Ezra or 5 Ezra. Sec- 
ond Esdras 15—16 is a Christian appendix to 
the apocalypse, and these final two chapters of 
2 Esdras are designated cither 5 Ezra or 6 Ezra, 
This inconsistency in how scholars refer to 
these three texts can be confusing; however, 
their contents are so distinct that any descrip- 
tion immediately clarifies which text is meant, 

In 2 Esdras 1—2 (5 Ezra) we read of Ezra’s 
call inté ministry, a call that is lacking in the Bi- 
ble, and of his denunciations of the Jewish peo- 
ple for failing to obey the comm3ndments, The 
text focuses on God's denunciation of the pco- 
ple for failing to obey his commandments in 
spite of all the benefits he had bestowed on 
them throughout their history. Although Jewish 
texts can take up the theme of Israel's failure to 
obey the commandments, that this is a Christian 
composition is clear from two passages. First, we 
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read that God decided to replace "Israel with 
other people (i.e., the Christians) who would be- 
lieve and follow the commandments and who 
though they had not seen the prophets none- 
theless follow their morality (2 Esdr 1:35.36). 
Secand, at the end of 2 Esdras 2 we read of peo- 
ple who are lauded and rewarded for having 
confessed the “Son of God” in the world {2 Esdr 
2:45). This Christian text has no explicit link to 
the Jewish apocalypse in 2 Esdras 3—14 
(4 Ezra), but the editors who prefixed it to the 
apocalypse must have thought that it served as a 
fitting introduction to the apocalypse. By adding 
this introduction, the editors were trying to 
transform the original Jewish text into a Chris- 
tian one. 

Second Esdras 3—14 (4 Ezra) is a Jewish 
apocalypse in which Ezra and God debate 
theodicy in a manner that reminds one of Job's 
debates with his interlocutors, Ezra is dumb- 
founded as he watches the wicked prosper while 
the righteous suffer, Moreover, the wicked can 
even inflict severe sufferings on the righteous, 
How can this be? Does God not sce? Does he 
not care? The debate is at times biting, and we 
occasionally blush at the utter boldness of Ezra’s 
challenges to God's sense of justice. How can he 
speak so impudently with God? 

Fourth Ezra was written around A.D. 100 as 
one response to the sufferings of the Jewish 
people in the wake of the destruction of the 
Jerusalem *temple by the Romans in A.D. 70. It 
seems that this apocalypse is a literary work that 
reflects the anonymous author's struggles over 
these painful issues. That is to say, rather than 
being a theological treatise, this is almost a biog- 
raphy of one person's psychological and theo- 
logical struggles over the sufferings of his 
people at the hands of the Romans. It is an in- 
tensely personal text. ‘The narrative is presented 
as seven separate visionary expericnces. 

In the first three visions (2 Esdr 3;:1—9:25), 
Ezra and God (or his angel) argue in a question- 
and-answer format. Ezra’s difficult questions are 
never directly answered by God in these visions 
that all end with God showing Ezra the signs of 
the end times. These signs are inadequate an- 
swers that seem to disregard Ezra's anguished 
questions, 

Then, in the @ourth vision (2 Esdr 9:26— 
10:59), Ezra sees a woman weeping over the loss 
of a child, Ezra tells her to stop crying for the 
loss of one child when all Israel is suffering. 
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This woman then suddenly transforms into a 
city, *Jerusalem, Ezra learns that the advice he 
ave to the woman is the advice he should heed; 
stop wailing over your personal pain and con- 
sider the travail being suffered by all Israel. The 
fourth vision is thus Ezra’s catharsis. He learns 
that the traditional theology set forth by God 
and his angel in the first three visions, the very 
theology that Ezra had opposed or found inade- 
quate, is the only answer, Ezra converted. Now 
that he had accepted the traditional theological 
explanation of things, he has three much more 
traditional apocalyptic experiences (visions 5-7), 
In visions 5 and 6 he sees messianic figures 
coming to rescue Israel (2 Esdr 11—13). The 
book ends with an account of how Ezra received 
the revelation of the twenty-four books of the 
Hebrew Bible and seventy esoteric books (the 
apocryphal/apocalyptic books). He made 
known the biblical books but hid the seventy 
other books that were meant only for the eyes of 
the elect, 

This powerful apocalypse intends to show 
that the traditional theology—that God decrees 
and accomplishes all that takes place and yet is 
not the author of evil—is the only adequate an- 
swer to the problem of evil in the world. Hu- 
mans sin, and God holds them accountable. 
Sometimes that sin brings harm to others, in- 
cluding the righteous, The first three visions 
show that apocalypses do not necessarily focus 
exclusively on “eschatological matters. Here the 
information God revealed to Ezra in the course 
of their debate has to do with practical intellec- 
tual or theological issues. The fifth and sixth vi- 
sions focus almost exclusively on eschatological 
matters and suggest that one day God will send 
the Messiah to rescue the righteous and destroy 
the wicked, and this hope inspires God's people 
to remain steadfast to his teachings and enables 
them to endure the many tribulations they face. 

As typical historical apocalypses focusing on 
the eschaton, the fifth and sixth visions (2 Esdr 
11—13) have many thematic links with Daniel 
and the book of Revelation. These are historical 
apocalypses whose focus is on the final, cataclys- 
mic batule between the forces of good and evil 
when good triumphs and vanquishes all evil. 
Thus, what one encounters in the book of Reve- 
lation, although rather odd when compared 
with the rest of NT literature, is a typical exam- 
ple of one kind of ancient apocalypse. 

Second Esdras 15—16 (6 Ezra) is a Christian 
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appendix to the Jewish apocalypse that contin- 
ues the eschatological focus of 2 Esdras 11—15 
by cataloging the calamities that mark the onset 
of the eschaton, a catalog that has thematic af- 
finities with similar descriptions of the end times 
in the NT (cf. Mt 24; Mk 13; Lk 17:20-37; 21:5-36; 
2 Thess 2:1-12; 2 Pet $:3-13; Rev 4—22). This 
dark piece nevertheless intends to inspire the 
faithful because no matter what trials and tribu- 
lations they may face, in the end God will rescue 
them and give them the reward for which they 
have hoped. 


2. Other Ezra Texts. 

Ezra is surely one of the most prominent figures 
in the Bible, but this is not what inspired”the 
wealth of texts *pseudepigraphically attributed 
to him, Each of the other Ezra texts discussed 
below in some way depends upon or is inspired 
by 4 Ezra (2 Esdr 3—14), The fact that they were 
all indebted to 4 Ezra indicates the popularity of 
this text. Moreover, 4 Ezra was part of the *Sep- 
tuagint, or Greek Bible, used by the early Chris- 
tians. This was the official Bible of most 
churches, and so 4 Ezra was read as Scripture, as 
it still is im Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
churches, 

The Greek Apocalypse of Ezra is a Christian 
composition, but precisely when it was com- 
posed is not certain. Dates ranging from the 
second to the tenth centuries AD. and later 
have been suggested. This apocalypse, much 
like 4 Ezra, opens with Ezra praying and fasting 
in order to induce God to grant him a vision. 
Unlike 4 Ezra, however, the Greek Apocalypse of 
Ezra is an ascent text (see Heavenly Ascent), 
Here Ezra ascends to heaven and descends into 
‘Tartarus in his quest to understand God's justice 
and to intercede for sinners who suffer postmor- 
tem punishments, This text serves as a powerful 
tool to persuade people to live a righteous life 
because it describes the bliss enjoyed by the 
faithful as well as the punishments endured by 
sinners. Still, Ezra's concern is with the sinners 
who suffer, and he asks God to have pity on 
them. Knowing that a good fate awaits the righ- 
teous surely induces people to live righteous 
lives in order not to miss out on postmortem 
bliss, In the end Ezra realizes that God is just in 
whatever he does even though humans might 
not be able to understand the details of his jus- 
tice. All persons will be rewarded or punished 
accordingly when they die. 


* 


Visions of heaven and hell became popular 
in Christianity, culminating in Dante Alighieri’s 
The Divine Comedy. Why were these stories of 
journeys to heayen and hell so popular? They 
give humans the kinds of information that is 
otherwise beyond their reach, Everyone wants 
to know what the realms beyond earth are like 
and what awaits humans after death, These ex- 
traterrestrial travelogs provide just such infor- 
mation, Of course, the authors use these 
travelogs to promote their own kinds of piety. 
Thus, a Christian text will promote Christian vir- 
tues, although the particulars will differ from 
community to community, and a Jewish or an Is- 
lamic ascent text will promote Jewish or Islamic 
values. Moreover, these travelogs prove that 
there is another realm beyond our experience 
and that admission into the regions of bliss is 
based on strict requirements. This is then the 
power of these texts, Everyone wants to go to 
heaven and enjoy a blissful eternity in the pres- 
ence of the divine. By defining precisely how 
one gets into heaven and avoids the punish- 
ments of hell, these texts shape behavior and 
beliefs. The real or pseudepigraphic authors of 
these texts stand as witnesses to the reality of the 
other realm and the guidelines for admission. 

The Vision of the Blessed Ezra is a Christian 
document composed in Greek sometime be- 
tween the second and eleventh centuries A.D. 
This text recounts how Ezra first visited Tartarus 
to see the excruciating punishments of the 
wicked and then visited paradise to see the glori- 
ous abodes of the righteous. Again, much like 
the Greek Apocalypse of Ezra and later medieval 
texts such as Dante’s Divine Comedy, the visions 
of this text are intended to encourage fidelity to 
the traditional values of the church. Depictions 
of the frightening postmortem torments of sin- 
ners and the indescribable bliss of the righteous 
create a striking portrait of the afterlife, God as- 
sured Ezra that each person will get the reward 
he or she deserves. After death everyone faces a 
test, and only the righteous escape unscathed 
while the wicked fall irretrievably into punish- 
ment 

The Apocalypse of Sedrach consists of a Chris- 
tian sermon on love and what appears to be an 
originally Jewish ascent text describing Se- 
drach’s tour through the heavenly realm, We 
associate this text with Ezra because the name 
Sedrach appears to be a corruption of Ezra and 
does not seem to be the friend of Daniel by this 
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same name (Dan 1;7), The sermon on love 
praises the value of love to transform and en- 
noble human life—"O blessed love that be- 
stows all good things” (Apoc. Sedr. 1:24). As we 
have come to expect with Ezra texts, the apoca- 
lypse contains a debate between Sedrach and 
God over the issue of God's justice in con- 
demning sinners. Sedrach learns that sinners 
are punished because they refuse to repent of 
their wicked deeds. If people should repent, 
God is ready to deliver them “in an instant” 
(Apoc, Sedr, 15:2-5), There is thus hope for ev- 
eryone until the end. 

The last two Ezra works discussed here have 
proven to be very difficult to date, and they may 
have been composed as late as the carly Middle 
Ages. The Questions of Ezra has been preserved 
only in Armenian and describes what happens 
to a human’s soul after death, As is his custom, 
Ezra debates with the angel of God over the jus- 
tice of sentencing people to punishment for 
having sinned, since all people sin in some way. 
Ezra’'s questions focus on the final state of the 
soul after death, but God's answers highlight the 
values of righteous living; the two never really 
come together, again much like the debates in 
the first three visions in 4 Ezra (2 Esdr 3—14). 
Ezra learns that after death the righteous will ex- 
perience great joy while the wicked will suffer 
unceasing torment. Moreover, the purpose of 
the postmortem ascent of the soul is to test and 
purify it before allowing it to enter the realm 
where God dwells. 

The Revelation of Ezra differs from all the 
other Ezra texts in that its interests are strictly as- 
trological. This text claims to predict the nature 
of the coming year based on the day of the week 
on which a year begins. For example, if the year 
begins on Venus Day (Le., Friday) then “winter 
will be moderate, summer bad, fall dry; the grain 
harvest will be worthless, the grape harvest 
good; eyes will be inflamed; infants will die; 
there will be an earthquake; kings will be in 
danger; oil will be abundant, but sheep and bees 
will die.” The Revelation of Ezra, therefore, trans- 
forms Ezra into an astrologer. 

Ezra holds a prominent place in Jewish and 
Christian tradition, In Jewish tradition he is 
principally remembered as a lawgiver second 
only to Moses, In @hristian tradition this feature 
is augmented by the depiction of Ezra as the 
friend of sinners. In the several texts pseudepi- 
graphically attributed to him, Ezra appears as 
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the one who is willing to argue with God inces- 
santly in order to move God to have mercy on 
sinners, Ezra saw the many punishments being 
inflicted on sinners both in the heavenly and 
the infernal realms, and the sight of these peo- 
ple’s sufferings drove him to pity, Although in 
the end he bows to God's omniscience and om- 
nipotence, his concern was to save sinners from 
the punishments they unfortunately deserved. 
The writings attributed to Ezra intend to warn 
people of the consequences of sin and to inspire 
them to live holy lives, The changes in how Ezra 
was being depicted in the early Jewish and 
Christian communities indicate that when these 
people mention biblical (i.c., OT) figures, the 
image they have of them is not strictly limited to 
what was written about them in the Hebrew Bi- 
ble. The depictions of biblical figures in later 
writings shows how the popular understanding 
of these characters continued to evolve, These 
changes in depicting these figures indicate how 
the later authors were updating the images of 
the ancient, esteemed figures in order to have 
them speak to the pressing moral, theological or 
cultural issues of their days. 

See also APOCALYPTICISM; APOCALYPTIC LITER- 
ATURE; APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 1 ES- 
DRAS. 
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1 ESDRAS 

The book of ] Esdras has survived in Greck as 
one of the books of the *Apocrypha, at least as 
far as the Hebrew canon is concerned. The 
church, too, has not granted 1 Esdras a definite 
canonical status, especially because of Jerome's 
influential position, which relegated the book to 
an appendix in the Vulgate. 

In the main Greek tradition, 1 Esdras is the 
title of the book, whereas it is called 3 Esdras in 
the Latin tradition. Thus it is distinguished from 
the other books named after Ezra, primarily the 
canonical books of Ezra-Nehemiah, for which 
there is a continuous, consistent translation in 
the corpus of the *Septuagint known as 2 Esdras 
(see Esdras, Books of), - 

1, Contents and Chronology 

2. Relationship to Canonical Books 


1, Contents and Chronology. 

The greater part of 1 Esdras (1 Esdr 1—2; 5—9) 
is a straightforward translation of 2 Chronicles 
$5—386, Ezra 1—10 and Nehemiah 8. Only two 
chapters (1 Esdr 3—4) that tell the Story of the 
Three Youths have no counterpart in the canon- 
ical books. The relationship between | Esdras 
and Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah is therefore 
somewhat similar to the relationship between 
the canonical books of Daniel and Esther and 
their expanded Septuagint versions (see Daniel, 
Esther and Jeremiah, Additions to). In our view, 
the Story of the Three Youths was originally writ- 
ten in Aramaic and interpolated into the He- 
brew-Aramaic material that now forms the 
canonical books, This composite version was 
then translated into Greek. 

The contents of 1 Esdras are similar to its 
parallel parts in Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, 
except for the additional story and the ensuing 
changes in the course of events. It begins with 
the last part of the kingdom of Judah—from Jo- 
siah's Passover through the destruction and ex- 
ile (1 Esdr 1 = 2 Chron 35—36). It continues 
with Cyrus's edict permitting the return of the 
exiles and the building of the temple (see Jewish 
History: Persian Period). It passes abruptly to 
the complaint sent to Artaxerxes that brought 
about the interruption of the building of the 
temple (1 Esdr 2 = Ezra 1; 4:6-24), At this point 
the Story of the Thage Youths is introduced. The 
story, which takes place in Darius's count, tells 
about a contest between three of the king’s 
bodyguards. The contest consists of a question; 
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What is the strongest thing of all? The first 
praises the power of wine, the second advocates 
the king, and the third, Zerubbabel, argues for 
women and finally for truth. Zerubbabel wins 
and is granted permission to return to Jerusalem 
and resume the building of the temple and the 
city (1 Esdr 3—4, unparalleled in the OT). 

After the list of returnees is provided, Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua are said to have built the altar 
and founded the temple. However, the work is 
interrupted again by adversaries (] Esdr 5 = 
Ezra 2:1—4:5). It is resumed by the encourage- 
ment of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah at 
the beginning of Darius’s reign. Thus, in the 
sixth year of Darius, the temple is completed 
and celebrated (1 Esdr 6—7 = Ezra 5—6). Then 
the book turns to the story of Ezra, his return, 
the separation from foreign women and the 
reading of the Torah and celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (1 Esdr 8—9 = Ezra 7—10; 
Neh 8). 

The chronology of | Esdras is difficult and 
the course of events is cluttered, passing from 
Cyrus to Artaxerxes and back to Darius. The 
confusion comes from the interpolation of the 
Story of the Three Youths, which provides an- 
other version of the rise of Zerubbabel in addi- 
tion to the one borrowed from the book of Ezra. 
The two versions exclude one another. 


2. Relationship to Canonical Books. 

The differences between | Esdras and the ca- 
nonical books may be summed up as follows: 
the outer limits of the book; the interrelation- 
ships among the books of Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah; the order of the chapters; above all, 
the interpolation of the Story of the Three 
Youths. This story is the raison d’étre of the 
book, and therefore it explains almost all the 
differences between 1 Esdras and the parallel 
canonical material. 

In | Esdras, Ezra 1 directly continues 2 Chron- 
icles 835—36. In our view, the author of | Esdras 
did not initiate the combination of the books of 
Chronicles and Ezra. Since his obvious goal was 
to present his version of the refirn as portrayed 
in the Story of the Three Youths, he had no rea- 
son to combine the last two chapters of Chroni- 
cles were it a separate book, Rather, Chronicles 
and Ezra constituted one cluster in his tradition. 
This argumentation is also relevant regarding 
the ongoing debate of whether | Esdras origi- 
nally contained the entire book of Chronicles or 
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whether it opened, as it does, with Josiah’s cele- 
bration of the Passover. It scems illogical that in 
order to interpolate the Story of the Youths the 
author copied the entire book of Chronicles. He 
rather made his decision to begin with Josiah, 
the cherished king (see his addition in 1 Esdr 
1:21-22), and continue with the return and re- 
vival of Judah under Zerubbabel and Ezra, 

In | Esdras the letter of complaint to Arta- 
xerxes (Ezra 4:6-24 = 1 Esdr 2:15-25) stands im- 
mediately after Cyrus's edict (Ezra 1 = 1 Esdr 
2:1-14), while the parallel to Ezra 2:1—4:5 shifts 
to just after the Story of the Three Youths. Un- 
doubtedly the events are reordered to form a 
reasonable context for the story. That is, since 
the latter is designed to introduce Zerubbabel, 
the material that features Zerubbabel (Ezra 
2:1—4:5) must be postponed until after the Story 
of the Three Youths is completed, 

In | Esdras, Nehemiah 8 directly continues 
Ezra 10. The fact that the author of | Esdras 
used together with Nehemiah 8 the preceding 
verse (Neh 7:72), which concludes the former 
unit, proves that 1 Esdras does not attest an orig- 
inal version in which the reading of the Torah 
(Neh 8) continued the story of Ezra's activities 
(Ezra 7—10). Rather, the author of 1 Esdras de- 
cided to extract the material concerned with 
Ezra and place it with the rest of Ezra's activities. 
In 1 Esdras there is no trace of Nehemiah 1—7; 
9—13, It appears that the author of | Esdras de- 
cided to attribute Nehemiah’'s achievements to 
Zerubbabel. Thus the story of the return re- 
volves around Zerubbabel and Ezra, 

The outer limits of the current version of 
1 Esdras make it difficult to see the book as a 
sclf-comained entity. The book begins in the 
middle of Josiah’s reign, and the end, which 
parallels Nehemiah 8:13, breaks off not only in 
the middle of the events but also literally in mid- 
sentence. The damage most probably took place 
in the Greek translation, as the translator of 
1 Esdras would not perpetuate a defective end- 
ing in the original work. 

First Esdras is neither a fragment surviving 
from « book that for the most part has been lost 
nor strictly a compilation of chosen units from 
the canonical books. Rather, the author of | Es- 
dras deliberately cut a section from the books of 
Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah to form a 
framework for the Story of the Three Youths. 
First Esdras seems to be one of the first products 
of the rich literary activity around the books of 
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the OT that took place in the last centuries B.C. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
DANIEL, ESTHER AND JEREMIAH, ADDITIONS TO; 
ESDRAS, BOOKS OF, 
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ESSENES 

The Essenes were an ancient Jewish sect exist- 
ing from the second century B.C. to the end of 
the first century A.D. Various Greck and Latin 
writers, most notably *Philo, *Josephus and 
*Pliny, describe the group. Since the discovery 
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of the *Dead Sea Scrolls at *Qumran in 1947, 
most scholars have regarded the Qumran com- 
munity as Essene, In the treatment that follows, 
Essene customs and beliefs according to the 
classical sources will first be presented, followed 
by a comparison of this information with the 
data from Qumran. 

1, Sources 

2. Essene Customs and Beliefs 

§. The Essenes and the Qumran Community 

4, The Essenes and the New Testament 


1. Sources, 

Unlike other Jewish sects such as the *Pharisees 
or *Sadducees, the Essenes are not mentioned 
in the NT or in Talmudic literature. The earliest 
mention of the Essenes is by Philo, in Quod Om- 
nis Probus Liber Sit 12-13 §§75-91 and Hypothetica 
11,1-18, both written prior to A.D. 40. Philo does 
not scem to have firsthand knowledge of the Es- 
senes, and he presents what appears to be an 
idealized picture of the group, with frequent fa- 
vorable comparisons to Greek thought and prac- 
tice, 

A second important reference to the Essenes 
is given by Pliny the Elder, in his Natural History 
5,15 §73, completed in A.D, 77, Pliny mentions 
the Essenes in the context of his description of 
the topography of Judea, He states that they are 
located on the west bank of the Dead Sea, with 
Engedi below them, and Masada even further 
south, Pliny’s account thus puts the Essenes in 
the same area as Qumran, 

The Jewish historian Josephus (c, A.D. 37-100) 
provides the most detailed ancient description 
of the Essenes, He mentions the group thirteen 
times in his writings, with two extensive descrip- 
tions in The Jewish War (J.W. 2,8.2-13 §§119-61), 
written about A.D. 73, and in The Antiquities of the 
Jews (Ant. 18.1.2, 5 §§11, 18-22), writen about A.D. 
94, While Josephus claims to have spent time 
with each of the three sects (Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees and Essenes) at the age of sixteen, the chro- 
nology he presents indicates that he could have 
spent only a few months with the Essenes (Life 
1,2 §§10-12), Still, the probability of his having 
direct contact with the group makes his account 
all the more important. As with Philo, Josephus's 
desire to present *Judaism in a favorable man- 
ner to his audience yindoubtedly resulted in ide- 
alization and accommodation to Greek thought 
in his description of the group. 

The Essences are also mentioned briefly by 


. 


Hegesippus, a second-century Christian histo- 
rian, The Roman bishop Hippolytus (c. A.D. 170- 
236) describes the Essenes in a more lengthy ac- 
count similar to that of Josephus, an account 
that may be dependent upon Josephus or de- 
rived from a common source (Refit. 9.18-28). 
Hippolytus is the first of many later Christian 
writers to view the Essenes as a heretical Jewish 
sect. The later Christian writers provide no new 
information about the group, 


2. Essene Customs and Beliefs. 

The classical sources give us information on sev- 
eral facets of Essene customs and beliefs. (For 
parallels with the Qumran community see 5 be- 
low.) 

2.1. Name. The name of the sect is rendered 
variously in the classical sources. The group is 
generally called Essénoi or Essaioi in Greek, 
while in Latin they are called Esseni, Epiphanius 
mentions both a group called the Ossénot as well 
as a different group he calls Essenoi. 

The etymology of the name is unclear. Philo 
suggests that it is related to the Greek word 
hosiotés (“holiness”); elsewhere he calls the 
group hosioi (“holy ones”; Omn. Prob. Lib. 12 
§75; 13 §91). Similarly, some modern scholars 
believe the name is derived from the Aramaic 
hasayya ( = Heb hasidim, “pious ones”; so 
Schiirer, Cross). If this is correct, it might suggest 
that the Essenes are related to the Hasideans 
(hasidim, Gr asidaiot) mentioned in 1 Maccabees 
2:42; 7:18 and 2 Maccabees 14:6 (see 1 and 2 
Maccabees), though the root Asy does not mean 
“pious” in the Palestinian dialect. 

Some of the many recently suggested etymol- 
ogies in light of the Qumran material are that 
the name is taken from the Hebrew word ‘ésd, 
which means “council” in Qumran literature (so 
Dupont-Sommer); that it is from the Hebrew 
verb ‘asd ("to do, bear, bring forth”), with the 
idea that the Essenes are the “doers” of the law 
who will “bring forth” redemption (so Goran- 
son); or that it is derived from the Aramaic ‘syy’ 
("healers”; so Vermes). But none of these pro- 
posals are compelling. - 

2.2. Location, Philo and Josephus both indi- 
cate that the total number of Essenes was more 
than four thousand and that they lived in many 
cities in Palestine (Josephus ).W. 2.8.4 §124; 
Philo Hypoth. 11,1; though in Omn. Prob. Lib. 12 
§76 Philo says they avoided the cities), Pliny 
places them by the Dead Sea, above Engedi. Per- 
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haps there was a major setdement in the Dead 
Sea area with other, smaller pockets of Essenes 
scattered around Palestine, 

2.3. Admission and Organization, There was a 
three-year initiation period to attain full admis- 
sion, During the first year, the novice followed 
the Essene way of life but remained outside the 
community; in the second and third years, he 
could join in their purificatory baths but could 
not share the common meals, Finally he was ad- 
mitted as a full member after taking “awesome 
oaths” (Josephus /.W 2.8.7 §§157-42). Rigid orga- 
nizalion and adherence to authority character- 
ized the group, Obedience to the elders was 
stressed, with severe offenses resulting in expul- 
sion (Josephus J.W. 2.8.6 §134; 2.8.7 §142; 2.8,8-9 
§§143-46). 

2.4. Property. Entrants to the sect transferred 
their property to the order. Even food and cloth- 
ing were shared. Extreme frugality was prac- 
ticed. Members elected overseers of the 
common property (Josephus /.W. 2.8.5 §§122-23; 
2.8.4 §126; Ani. 18 §20; Philo Hypoth. 10.4; 11.10- 
12; Omn. Prob, Lib, 12 §77; Pliny Nat. Hist. 5.15 
§73). 

2.5. Celibacy. Josephus, Philo and Pliny all 
state that all Essenes were male and did not 
marry (Josephus Ant. 18 §21; /.W 2.8.2 §120; 
Philo Hypoth, 11.14-17; Pliny Nat. Hist. 5.15 §73). 
Josephus later mentions a second group of Es- 
senes who did marry (/.W 2.8.13 §§160-61). 

2.6. Daily Work. While Josephus states that 
the Essenes worked entirely in agriculture, Philo 
indicates they were also shepherds, beekeepers 
and craftsmen (Josephus Ant, 1.5 §19; Philo Hy- 
poth, 11.8), They did not own slaves or make im- 
plements of war (Philo Omn. Prob. Lib, 12 §§78- 
79), though Josephus speaks of John the Essene 
as leading in war (Josephus J.W 3.2.1 §§9-12). 
Their daily routine consisted of rising before 
sunrise, prayer, work until midday, purificatory 
bath and common meal, work until evening and 
a second common meal (Josephus /.W 2.8.5 
§§ 128-32). 

2.7. Rituals. Ritual *purity was very important 
to the Essenes, A daily purificatory bath was 
taken by all except novices, they dressed in 
white, and senior Essenes touched by juniors 
were required to wash (Josephus /.W. 2.8.3 §125; 
2.8.5 §129; 2.8.4) §150), They treated the com- 
mon meal as sacred, with the *priest praying be- 
fore and after the meal, and silence during it 
(Josephus /.W 2.8.5 §§129-33). Ritual morning 
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prayers were offered before sunrise (Josephus 
JW. 2.8.5 §128), 

With respect to *sacrifices, the evidence is 
unclear, The Latin version of Josephus indicates 
that the Essenes did not offer sacrifices, but the 
Greek text omits the negative, Assuming the 
Greck text is correct, Josephus indicates that the 
Essenes offered sacrifices by themselves rather 
than at the *temple, because of a disagreement 
over purification rites (Josephus Ant, 18.1.5 §19). 

*Moses and the law were revered by the Es- 
senes, As part of their devotion to the law, they 
were very strict in observing the *sabbath, not 
cooking, moving a vessel or even in relieving 
themselves (Josephus J. W. 2.8.9 §§145, 147; Philo 
Omn. Prob, Lib, 12 §§81-82), 

2.8. Other Beliefs, The Essenes were inter- 
ested in the study of “the writings of the an- 
cients” (Josephus /.W. 2.8.6 §136; 2.8.12 §159; 
Philo Omn. Prob. Lib. 12 §§80-82), including 
both the biblical books and most likely other 
books as well, since Josephus notes that the Es- 
scenes used these writings to “search out medici- 
nal roots and the properties of stones” (Jose- 
phus /.W 2.8.6 §136). They also regarded the 
“names of the angels” as important (Josephus 
J.W. 2.8.7 §142). They were deterministic, believ- 
ing that “fate is the ruler of all things” (Josephus 
Ant, 18.1.5 §18; 13.5.9 §§171-72). 

Some Essenes apparently were *prophets. Jo- 
sephus states that “rarely, if ever, do they err in 
their predictions” (J,.W 2.8.12 §159), Elsewhere 
he gives three examples of Essene prophecies: 
Judas (J. W. 1,3.5 §§78-80 and Ans, 13.11,2 §§311- 
13), Simon (J. W. 2.7.3 §§111-13 and Ant, 17,133 
§§346-48); and Menahem (Ant, 15.10,4-5 §§371- 
79). 

On the afterlife, Josephus depicts the Essene 
view as similar to that of the Greeks, with the 
body considered a prison house of the soul and 
the soul set free after the body's death (Josephus 

JW. 2.8.11 §§154-58). Hippolytus states that the 
Essenes believed in a bodily resurrection (Reful. 
9.27). Hippolytus may be adding a Christian 
slant to the Essene beliefs, but it is also possible 
that his account here is md¥e trustworthy than 
that of Josephus. 


3. The Essenes and the Qumran Community. 

Ever since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
many scholars have identified the Qumran com- 
munity as Essene. This identification rests on 
the similarities between the ancient accounts of 
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the Essenes and the archacological and scroll 
evidence from Qumran. 

3.1, Chronology. The archaeological and pa- 
leographic data from Qumran confirm the exist- 
ence of the Qumran community from the mid- 
second century B.C. to A.D. 68. Since Josephus 
first mentions the Essenes during the exploits of 
Jonathan Maccabeus (c. 145 B.C; Josephus Ant. 
15.5.9 §171) and himself claims to have spent 
time with the group during his youth (c, A.D, 53), 
the chronology of the Essenes fits that of the 
Qumran community, 

3.2, Location. Pliny’s placement of the Es- 
senes on the west bank of the Dead Sea between 
Jericho and Engedi is an important piece in the 
identification of the Essenes with the Qumram 
community. Pliny states that the Essenes lived 
among palm trees, fitting the region between 
Qumran and Ain Feshka, the spring immedi- 
ately south of the community’s farmland, There 
is no other known site that would match the de- 
scription given by Pliny. Though Pliny writes 
about the Essenes in the present tense, even 
though Qumran would have been destroyed 
earlier (in A.D. 68), it is probable that he used 
source material written carlicr than the final 
publication of his work in A.D. 77. 

3.3, Admission and Organization, Admission 
into the Qumran community is described in de- 
tail in the Dead Sea Scroll writing entitled the 
*Rule of the Community (1QS 6:13-23), The gen- 
eral process is similar to Josephus's account of 
the Essenes. Both speak of a period of time 
spent outside the group followed by a two-year 
initiation period within the community. The 
common meal is denied to the novice, and an 
elaborate oath is made before the applicant is 
fully accepted. 

The Qumran documents also stress the im- 
portance of order and obedience to authority, 
The person of lower rank had to obey those of 
higher rank, and anyone who murmured 
against the authority of the community was ex- 
pelled (1QS 5:2-3, 28; 6:2, 25-26; 7:17). 

3.4, Property. Both the Qumran documents 
and archaeology of the site confirm the sharing 
of property that Philo and Josephus mention as 
a prominent feature of the Essenes. The Rule of 
the Community speaks of new members transfer- 
ring their property ig the community (1QS 1:11- 
12; 5:1-2; 6;17-22), Elsewhere, however, 1QS 7:8- 
9 deals with reimbursement to the community 
for damaged property; and another sectarian 


writing, the "Damascus Document, indicates that 
property could be lost or stolen from its owner 
(CD 9:10-16), Thus there may have been some 
personal property each member was allowed to 
keep. 

Archaeology supports pooled possessions at 
Qumran, Hundreds of coins were found in the 
administration building, but none in the living 
quarters. Furthermore, according to F. Cross and 
E, Eshel, an ostracon found in 1996 at the site 
records the gift of a man's property (including a 
slave) to the community, further supporting the 
practice of transfer of a new member's property 
to the group (though A. Yardeni disputes the 
Cross/Eshel reconstruction; see JEJ 47 [1997] 
17-28, 283-87). 

3.5, Celibacy. Evidence from Qumran is 
mixed on the matter of celibacy, The Damascus 
Document and the Rule of the Congregation speak 
of *marriage (prohibition of polygamy in CD 
4:19—5:2; see also CD 5:6-7; 7:6-7; 12:1-2; 16:10- 
12; and 1QSa 1;9-12), but the Rule of the Commu- 
nity is silent In the excavation of the site of 
Qumran, all skeletons excavated in the main, 
planned part of the cemetery were male, while 
the outskirts also yielded skeletons of women 
and children, While this evidence has been used 
to suggest that there may have been both a celi- 
bate group at Qumran as well as a married 
group nearby, recent findings indicate that the 
skeletons on the outskirts may be only several 
hundred years old. Thus the only skeletons that 
come from the time of the ancient Qumran set- 
tlement are male. This supports the statements 
by Josephus, Philo and Pliny that the Essenes 
were male, 

3.6. Daily Work, The scrolls do not speak of 
the daily work of the group at Qumran, but ar- 
chaeology of the area indicates that they were 
involved in agriculture and craft work. This 
matches the statements by Philo and Josephus 
concerning the Essenes. 

3.7. Rituals, Both the Rule of the Community 
and the Damascus Document describe purificatory 
washings (1QS 5:15-14; CD 11:21-22). In addi- 
tion, archacologists have found’seven large cis- 
terns with steps that may have been used for 
washings. 

Evidence for the common meal spoken of by 
Josephus is also present at Qumran. The Rule of 
the Community describes the common meal (1QOS 
6:2-5; see also 1QS 5:13; 6:16-17, 22, 24-25; 7:19- 
20; 8:16-18). Archaeological evidence includes a 
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large room with an adjacent pantry containing 
more than one thousand vessels, 

Similar to Josephus's statements on the sub- 
ject, the matter of sacrifices at Qumran is not 
clear, Though CD 6;11-13 states that “none of 
those who have entered the covenant shall en- 
ter the temple to kindle his altar in vain,” this 
statement may be speaking of exercising care 
when offering sacrifices rather than being an 
outright prohibition (see also CD 6:14; 11;17-22), 
Probably both Josephus and the Qumran data 
should be understood as permitting sacrifices 
that were offered in a ritually pure manner. 

The Qumran scrolls also speak often of de- 
votion to the law and strict sabbath observance 
(see 1QS 1:1-3; 5:8; 8:22; CD 10:14—11:18; T5:8- 
9, 12-13; 16:2). 

3.8 Other Beliefs, The Essene interest in 
books is abundantly evident at Qumran, In addi- 
tion to many sectarian works, biblical, deutero- 
canonical and *pseudepigraphical books are 
all well attested, As with the Essenes, there is 
much interest in angels in the Qumran writings 
(*1 Enoch, *Hodayot, *War Scroll and the *Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice), A deterministic outlook is 
also seen in their writings, especially in the Ho- 
dayot (1QH 1:7-8; 7:31-32; 15:12-15, 17; see also 
1Q58 3;15-16; 9:23-24; 1QM 17:5). 

The importance of prophecy and prophets is 
seen both in the large numbers of copies of bib- 
lical prophetic books as well as the citations 
from prophetic books in other Qumran litera- 
ture. In addition, there are eighteen *peshanm, 
or commentaries, found at Qumran that reinter- 
pret biblical prophetic texts to find fulfillment in 
the community's current situation (for example, 
1QpHab; see Habakkuk Commentary). 

On the *afterlife, the scrolls speak of ever- 
lasting life (1QS 4:6-8; CD 8:20) and possibly 
bodily *resurrection (see IQH 3:10-22; 6:34; 
11:12; 1QM 12:1-4). 

3.9. Possible Discrepancies. All in all, there is a 
good correspondence between the Essenes as 
described by the ancient sources and the Qum- 
ran community, even in matters of small detail 
(see Beall, 123-29), Sometimes our sources con- 
cerning the Essenes disagree with themselves 
(for instance, on the issue of marriage, where 
Philo states the Essenes are celibate but Jose- 
phus acknowledges a group of Essenes who do 
marry). Sometimes the Qumran scrolls differ 
from one another (for example, the Rule of the 
Community speaks of joint ownership of prop- 
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erty, but the Damascus Document describes indi- 
vidual ownership). Here it should be recognized 
that these documents were almost certainly writ- 
ien during different stages of the community's 
development, and this may well account for the 
differences, In general, the classical sources on 
the Essenes agree more closely with the Rule of 
the Community than with the Damascus Document. 

Some areas mentioned in the scrolls are not 
discussed in the classical descriptions of the Es- 
senes; the importance of priests; prominent fig- 
ures such as the Wicked Priest and the Teacher 
of Righteousness; the *messianic expectations 
of the group; and the solar *calendar, Perhaps 
Josephus and Philo did not consider these mat- 
ters important to their overall purpose: to 
present this Jewish sect favorably to Greeks. 

In recent years, especially with the publica- 
tion of “Migsat Ma'‘asey ha-Torah (4AQMMT), 
some scholars have gone back to an earlier sug- 
gestion that the Qumran community may be 
Sadducean rather than Essene, 4QMMT pro- 
vides agreement with the Sadducees (versus the 
Pharisees) in a few legal matters, such as the 
view that a stream of liquid conveys impurity, 
But 4QMMT does not contradict any known Es- 
sene position; in fact, it supports Josephus's 
statement about the Essene avoidance of oil, In 
addition, the scrolls speak of the existence of an- 
gels and the importance of fate, both contrary to 
the Sadducean way of thinking as we know it, 

In summary, though the precise history of 
both the Essenes in general and the Qumran 
community in particular is still hotly debated 
(see works in the bibliography for further dis- 
cussion), both the chronology and the location 
of the Qumran community correspond well with 
what we know of the Essenes. The numerous 
parallels in customs and beliefs, as briefly out- 
lined above, all point forcefully to the identifica- 
tion of the Qumran community as an Essene 


group. 


4. The Essenes and the New Testament. 

In light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, there has been 
a resurgence of intcrest in the question of Es- 
sene influence on the NT. The Essenes are not 
directly mentioned in the NT, as are the Phari- 
sees, Sadducees and *Herodians, but they may 
have influenced some of the main people and 
writers of the NT. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the identity of the Qumran community as 
Essene will be assumed, and thus the Qumran 
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data will also be considered here. We will briefly 
look at four areas: John the Baptist, Jesus, Paul 
and John, 

4.1. The Essenes and John the Baptist. Some 
scholars have contended that John the Baptist 
was an Essene. It is true that John began his 
ministry in the wilderness of Judea, that is, the 
western shore of the Dead Sea; his father was a 
priest; his dict and appearance were ascetic; and 
his baptism for the remission of sins is similar in 
some respects to the purificatory washings of the 
Essenes, Yet, while John the Baptist may have 
had some contact with the Essenes, it is unlikely 
that he was an Essene. John's ministry was cen- 
tered north of Qumran at Bethany and Aenon 
(Jn 1:28; 3:23); John’s diet of locusts and honey 
is not mentioned by the ancient sources or 
Qumran literature; and most importantly, his 
baptism was a one-time act performed publicly 
for anyone who came to him, not a daily wash- 
ing available only to members of a sect. Still, the 
testimony concerning the Essenes from the an- 
cient sources and Qumran literature helps to 
paint a fuller, richer background for the minis- 
try of John the Baptist within first-century Juca- 
ism. 

4.2. The Essenes and Jesus. A few scholars have 
suggested that Jesus was an Essene or possibly 
even the Teacher of Righteousness mentioned 
in Qumran literature. But these suggestions 
have less to commend them than the linkage of 
John the Baptist and the Essenes. Jesus’ teach- 
ings differed from the Essenes on a number of 
vital issues: Jesus was not as concerned about 
the law (sabbath was made for humanity, not 
humanity for the sabbath); he was not ascetic; 
there is no emphasis on rituals in Jesus’ minis- 
try; and he freely associated with those regarded 
as unworthy by first-century Jewish standards. As 
for Jesus being the Teacher of Righteousness, 
the Teacher preceded the birth of Jesus by more 
than a hundred years; the Teacher was not re- 
garded as the end-time Messiah; and there is no 
special significance attached to the Teacher's 
death (and no resurrection), 

4.3. The Essenes and Paul’s Writings. There are 
a number of similarities between Paul's writings 
and Essene/Qumran writings, These include 
the utter sinfulness of humanity; dualism, espe- 
cially the figurative use of light and darkness 
(sec esp, 2 Cor 6:14-7:51, which also contains 
the name * Belial, used frequently in Qumran lit- 
erature); and the concept of mystery, indicating 


a secret hidden in God and now made manifest. 
But the idea of the utter sinfulness of humanity 
is rooted first in the OT, which Paul cites freely 
in Romans 3; and Paul's solution to the problem 
of humanity's sinfulness—justification by faith 
in Christ—is nowhere found in Essene/Qum- 
ran theology. As for the light/darkness dualism 
representing good and evil, this concept too is 
seen frequently in the OT (e.g,, Job 30:26; Is 
5:20). And the content of the mystery for Paul is 
quite different from the Qumran sectarians: for 
Paul it is the church or salvation in Christ, but 
for the Qumran sect it is the interpretation of 
Scripture as given by the Teacher of Rightcous- 
ness, 

A possible reference to Essene thinking may 
be present in Paul's warnings against false 
teachers, especially in Ephesians and Colos- 
sians. At the least, Paul's opponents in these let- 
ters appear to have some of the same tendencies 
as did the Essenes: excessive observance of ex- 
ternal rituals and devotion to angels, to mention 
but two, 

4.4, The Essenes and John’s Writings. Finally, 
similarities may be seen in John’s writings and 
Qumran literature. Chief here are the dualistic 
concepts of light/darkness and truth/lying. 
While similar language is sometimes employed 
in John's writings and the scrolls (¢.g., the sons 
of light, the Spirit of truth), the content of the 
image is often quite different. For instance, at 
Qumran the Sons of Light are those who obey 
the law, while in John the sons of light are those 
who follow the Light of the world, Jesus. And in 
the sectarian wrilings, the spirits appear to be 
cosmological beings. One important result of a 
comparison of the Dead Sea Scrolls with John's 
writings is that there is no longer need to as- 
sume a second-century Greek model for the 
concepts in John, since these parallels also 
clearly existed within a first-century Palestinian 
environment. 

While direct Essene/Qumran influence 
upon the people and writings of the NT is diffi- 
cult to prove, a greater understanding of this an- 
cient Jewish sect significantly senhances our 
knowledge and appreciation of the first-century 
Jewish background of the NT, 

See also DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTION; QUMRAN;: PLACE AND HISTORY; THE- 
OLOGIES AND SECTS, JEWISH; THERAPEUTAE. 
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EXILE | 
The term exile conjures up social, political and 
religious images of judgment, captivity, banish- 
ment, displacement, uprootedness, alienation 
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and deportation. In the OT exile constitutes a 
major theme, weaving itself through almost ev- 
ery major account from Genesis to Malachi. It is 
so pervasive that the OT has on occasion been 
teferred to as the foundational metanarrative of 
exile. Some of the more well known expressions 
of exile are found in stories such as *Adam and 
Eve's banishment from the garden of Eden, 
Abraham's journey to the land of Canaan, Jo- 
seph’'s deportation to Egypt, *Moses' wandering 
in the wilderness, David's escape from Saul’s 
paranoia, and the most established of them all; 


. *Israel’s exilic experiences in Assyria and Baby- 


lon. The theme of exile, however, does not func- 
tion in isolation. In the two most important 
expressions for the study of the NT—the stories 
of Adam and Eve's banishment and the deporta- 
tion of the Israelites to Babylon—exile, which is 
always a result of sin, is accompanied by the 
hope that God will liberate and restore. 

1, Exile in Second Temple Judaism 

2. Exile in the Teaching and Activities of 

Jesus 
3. Exile in the Gospels 
4. Exile in Paul 


1, Exile in Second Temple Judaism. 

While the biblical accounts of exile serve as an 
important background for NT studies, the retell- 
ing and reexperiencing of these accounts 
among the Jewish people in the Second Temple 
period is all the more influential, When the liter- 
ature of this period is probed to sce if a fulfill- 
ment of the promises proclaimed by the exilic 
prophets was realized, one is hard pressed to 
show a postexilic return in the grandiose man- 
ner often predicted, The hope of the prophets, 
from Isaiah to Zechariah, of a return from exile 
was not realized. When Persia provided an op- 
portunity for an exodus, the majority of Jews ei- 
ther remained in Babylon or assimilated them- 
selves among their neighbors (see Diaspora; Jew- 
ish History: Persian Period), 

- During the Second Temple period, many in 
Palestine still considered themselves as being in 
exile because they were sunder foreign rule, 
which was an indication to the faithful that Yah- 
weh had not yet returned to Zion (Ezra 9:8-9; 
Neh 9:36). This perception was continually con- 
firmed by the oppressive regimes of Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes, *Pompey and Titus (see Seleucids 
and Antiochids; Jewish History: Roman Period). 
The underlying reason why many Jews saw 
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themselves as still remaining in exile was their 
assumed perennial state of sinfulness (Bar 
1;15—3:8; 1 Enoch 89:73-75), a concept that is 
grounded in the “cursing and blessing” motif in 
Deuteronomy 27—32. The true return from exile 
was inseparably bound with the forgiveness of 
sins. And as long as Israel was dominated by for- 
cign oppressors, the sins were not yet forgiven. 

Several key examples within this period un- 
derscore not only the fecling of exile but also 
the *eschatological anticipation of God coming 
to restore his people (Is 40:3-5). One important 
example that has often been considered is 
Daniel 9, a text that extends Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecy (e.g., Jer 25:11-12) of a seventy-year desola- 
tion for Jerusalem sevenfold. Recently J. M. 
Scott, following A. Lacocque and O. H. Stec 
has shown how Daniel's *prayer of confession 
for the transgression of his people parallels the 
“sin-exile-restoration” theme of Deuteronomy 
27—32 and thus brings to the forefront the rea- 
son for the belicf in a continued exile, namely, 
covenant unfaithfulness. 

Second, the *Dead Sea Scrolls contain a num- 
ber of references that recall biblical accounts of 
the Egyptian exodus (¢.g., 40585 [see Pseudo- 
Ezekiel]), the Assyrian exile (¢.g., 4Q372 [see 
Apocryphon of Joseph]) and especially the Baby- 
lonian exile (¢,g., CD 1:4-11 [see Damascus Docu- 
ment]}). In some cases the imagery is used in 
relation to the *Qumran community that is 
camped in the wilderness outside Jerusalem 
awaiting the eschatological battle that will bring 
liberation (e.g. LOM 1:3 [see War Scroll)). The 
community understands itself as the righteous 
remnant that is in exile and yet in the process of 
exodus. In other cases, the imagery is used in re- 
lation to the Teacher of Righteousness who is 
pursued by the Wicked Priest (c.g., | QpHab 11:4- 
6 [see Habakkuk Commentary]) who secks to de- 
stroy the ‘Teacher and to disperse his followers, 
Despite the difficulty in tying to establish a con- 
sistent exile theology, the exilic imagery plays a 
significant role in the soteriological understand- 
ing of the community at Qumran. 

A third example is found in *Josephus's de- 
piction of first-century hope and the idea of ex- 
ile in the activities of Theudas (Josephus Ant. 
20.5.1 §§97-98) and the Egyptian Jew (Josephus 
J.Wo 2.13.4-5 §§258-63; Ant. 20.8.6 §§167-72). 
Each of the two rev@lutionares saw himself as 
the promised successor to Moses (Deut 18:15, 
18-19) who would reenact the exodus and lead 
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the Israelites in a new conquest of the promised 
land, Though this example expresses a more 
military tone, it nevertheless conveys the com- 
mon feeling of exile among the Jews in first-cen- 
tury Palestine. 

And fourth, one of the most expressive texts 
showing the enduring experience of exile is the 
prophecy of restoration in Tobit 14:5 (see Tobit), 
which reads: 

But God will again have mercy on them, and 

God will bring them back into the land of 

Israel; and they will rebuild the temple of 

God, but not like the first one until the period 

when the times of fulfillment shall come, 

Afier this they all will return from their exile 

and will rebuild Jerusalem in splendor; and 

in it the temple of God will be rebuilt, just as 

the prophets of Israel have said concerning 

it. (NRSV) 
On the whole, the exilic motif is found dis- 
persed throughout literature extending from the 
Babylonian era well beyond into the tannaitic 
and early amoraic periods (Sir 36:8; 7. Mos, 10:1- 
10; 1 Enoch 85—90; T: Levi 16—18; Apoc, Abr. 
15—29; T. Jud. 24:1-3; Jub, 1:15-18, 24; T. Naph, 
4:2-5; T. Asher '7; T: Benj. 9; 2 Macc 1:27-29; 
1 Esdr 8:78-74; 2 Esdr 9:7). 


2. Exile in the Teaching and Activities of Jesus. 
Biblical exile theology together with its expres- 
sion in the interpretive traditions in early Juda- 
ism constitutes an important background for 
understanding Jesus and the origins of Chris- 
tianity. With reference to Jesus, much discussion 
has taken place about the relationship between 
Jesus’ understanding of his mission and the al- 
leged despair or feeling of exile experienced in 
popular Jewish *piety, especially among peas- 
ants who endured not only Roman occupation 
and a burdensome tax load, but also the corrup- 
tion of the *temple establishment. 

N. T. Wright's proposal in Jesus and the Victory 
of God has recently captured much of the atten- 
tion. According to Wright, Jesus understood 
himself to be the Messiah who had come to lib- 
erate Israel from its continuing state of exile 
(“the present evil age") and bring it into a state 
of restoration (“the age to come”). He came as a 
messiah who not only represented the people of 
Yahweh by taking on himself the suffering of 
the nation in the tradition of the Jewish martyrs 
and the wrath of disobedient Israel but also en- 
acted their liberation from exile by intentionally 
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dying in order to achieve victory over Satan, who 
constituted the true enemy of Israel. The result 
is a renewal of the covenant, the forgiveness of 
sins, the coming of the kingdom of God and the 
fulfillment of Israel's original mission to be a 
servant people who are a light to the world, 

Whereas Wright's approach is broad, other 
scholars have pointed to specific points of con- 
tact between Jewish exile theology and the 
teaching and actions of Jesus, For example, C, A. 
Evans argues that at least five features justily a 
connection: Jesus’ appointment of the Twelve, 
which may suggest the reconstitution of the 
twelve tribes of Israel; the request for a sign 
from heaven (Mk 8:11-13), which may reflect the 
signs promised by *messianic pretendgrs; Jesus’ 
appeal to Isaiah 56:7 during the demonstration 
in the temple (Mt 21:12-13 par.), which, when 
the oracle of Isaiah 56:1-8 is in view, indicates 
that Jesus chastises the religious leaders for ne- 
glecting to live up to the eschatological expecta- 
tion; Jesus’ allusion to Zechariah 2:6 (Heb v. 10) 
in Mark 13:27, which recalls the gathering of 
God's people; and Jesus’ criticism of the Jewish 
religious leaders (Mt 11:21-23 par.), which ap- 
pears to threaten judgment of exile. 


3. Exile in the Gospels. 

Exile theology has also played an important role 
for some scholars in understanding the aim of 
the Evangelists. Though the exile motif emerges 
in all the Synoptics, perhaps the most concen- 
trated use of the exile-exodus motif is found in 
recent studies of Mark, which is not surprising 
given the Evangelist’s placement of the quota- 
tion of [saiah 40:3 at the beginning of his narra- 
tive. For example, R. E. Watts argues that the 
exile-exodus motif in Isaiah provides the best in- 
tegrative paradigm for reading Mark's Gospel as 
a whole. The internal basis for Watts's schema is 
the conflation of Scripture texts from Exodus 
25:20, Malachi 3:1 and Isaiah 40:3 in Mark 1:2-3, 
which fuse together two basic thematic contours 
of the Gospel: the fulfillment of the delayed new 
exodus promise and the possible judgment due 
to the lack of preparedness. 

In this light, Watts claims that recognized ref- 
erences to Scripture were perceived by the audi- 
ence as iconic indicators that pointed back not 
so much to the larger biblical themes of restora- 
tion as antitypes but to actual promises that were 
regarded as fulfilled in the coming of Jesus. In 
addition to the textual basis, Watts claims that 
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the self-understanding of Mark's original audi- 
ence was shaped by the ideological paradigm of 
Israel's hope of restoration since the exile, 
namely, the prophetic transformation of the first 
exodus into the future hope of a new one. 

Watts's attempt to integrate Markan structure 
and themes, particularly the function of Isaiah's 
new exodus motif within a structural paradigm, 
is a valiant response to approaches that reject 
theological or literary coherence of Mark's Gos- 
pel as a whole, And “the way” or “new exodus” 
may well be a legitimate theme that aids the 
reading of Mark's story. The difficulty, however, 
with this and other similar readings of Mark is 
that the metanarrative of the [saianic new exo- 
dus threatens to overshadow whatever narrative 
might be discovered as latent in the Gospel itself 
as well as the role of Mark’s quotations andi ech- 
oes of other books of Scripture, such as the 
Psalms, Daniel, Zechariah and the Pentateuch., 
Metanarratives may be helpful as analogies, but 
as hermencutical keys they can distort the origi- 
nality and integrity of Mark's story and his cre- 
ative reading of Scripture, 

Matthew and Luke also incorporate the exile 
motif, but it is not as pronounced, In Matthew it 
often lies in the shadows of more major motifs 
such as Jesus as a second Moses who comes to 
bring the new Torah and Jesus as the fulfillment 
of Scripture. The prominent motifs of exodus 
and liberation are grounded in an assumption 
that Israel is in a state of alienation and in need 
of restoration. The same state of exile undergirds 
Luke's major theme of salvation, though unlike 
in Matthew, it ‘also incorporates the Gentiles, 
What is further unique about Luke is that his 
Jesus preaches not only a spiritual liberation but 
a social and economic one as well. Luke's em- 
phasis on the marginalized, oppressed and ne- 
giected people of his day (c.y., the poor, *women) 
suggests that the motif of exile can be extended 
to the daily realities of life (Lk 6;20-24; 12:16-11; 
14:12-14; 16:19-26). One of the ways in which this 
is strongly conveyed is through Jesus’ announce- 
ment in Luke 4;:16-21 (quoting Is 61:1-2; 58:6), 
when he proclaims to hisfellow Nazarenes at the 
beginning of his ministry that he has come to 
bring “good news to the poor,” “liberty to the 
captives,” “freedom for the oppressed” and the 
arrival of the “acceptable year of the Lord.” 

In the Johannine tradition, the motif of ex- 
ile is also subtle, often overshadowed by the 
theme of exodus, expressed in Jesus’ activities 
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as a liberator and the prophet like Moses, Sev- 
eral scholars have observed that John is not 
only influenced by the promise of the prophet 
in Deuteronomy 18;15-18 but is indebted to the 
Moses tradition especially for the construction 
of Jesus’ farewell discourse. In addition to the 
Deuteronomic influence, John presents Jesus 
as a preexistent messianic figure who comes to 
rescuc his people from this world of darkness, 
hostility and sin. Those who place their faith in 
Jesus participate in “eternal life” (Jn 3:16), 
They are born of the Spirit (Jn 5:5), live in the 
“light” (Jn 8:12), become the children of God 
(Jn 1:12), are known and given knowledge (Jn 
10:14) and are connected with God through the 
Son of Man who spans heaven and earth (Jn 
1:51). By implication, these images of restora- 
tion and exodus suggest that the individual 
who does not believe in Jesus exists in the 
realm of darkness, ignorance and death. Since 
those who do not bclicve in Jesus are not re- 
garded as the “children of God,” they are in a 
spiritual sense living in exile because they are 
alienated from God. 


4. Exile in Paul. 

With regard to Paul, the exilic motif fits well 
within his large-scale attempt to explain the co- 
herence of the revelation of Jesus with the salva- 
tion history of Israel. Although Paul never 
explicitly mentions the exilic judgment of Israel, 
his understanding of the “old covenant” that 
spanned from Abraham to Christ is informed by 
it. The larger motif of Israel's restoration in light 
of the coming of Christ is necessarily rooted in 
Israel's and the world's alienation from the Cre- 
ator (see DPL, Restoration of Israel). For Paul, 
the coming of Christ brought to an end an era 
that resulted in judgment against both Israel 
and the world. Israel's failed mission to be a 
light to the world, due to its sin, resulted in the 
world's slavery to sin and “exile” from God (e.g., 
Gal 1:4; 4:1-11). The new era in Paul's twofold 
redemptive history brings to fulfillment the mis- 
sion of Israel in the coming of its representative, 
Jesus Messiah, whose obedience unto death and 
vindication in the resurrection constitutes a new 
Adam and a new Israel (e.g., Rom 5:12-21). This 
is effective, however, only for those Jews and 
Gentiles who receive by faith through the Spirit 
their inheritance as“adopted sons and daughters 
of God (e.g., Rom 8:14-17). Members of this rem- 
nant are no longer “in Adam" but “in Christ,” 


for they have been liberated from “slavery” (and 
thus released from exile) and re-created to be 
the eschatological people of God (2 Cor 5:17). 
See also DIASPORA JUDAISM; ISRAEL, LAND OF; 
JEWISH HISTORY: PERSIAN PERIOD. 
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FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD 
The vast disparity between the income of*rich 
and poor makes it somewhat difficult to gencral- 
ize about all ancient households; a wealthy 
houscholder had more than seven hundred 
times the income of a peasant, and the ex- 
tremely wealthy might have more than fifteen 
thousand times the income of a peasant (Bas- 
tomsky). Although most of the literary remains 
depict life in fairly well-to-do households that 
could include *slaves, most of the free inhabit- 
ants of the Roman Empire were impoverished 
peasants whose houscholds differed signifi- 
cantly from this norm, Their houses were over- 
crowded (sometimes twenty-five to a one-room 
house; MacMullen, 13-14), helping explain why 
many peasants abandoned babics on local trash 
heaps. Nevertheless, extant information on an- 
cient Mediterranean households is abundant 
and provides numcrous insights into first-century 
home life. Much information from the ancient 
household relevant to early Christian texts fo- 
cuses on “marriage; here we focus on other 
houschold relationships, especially parent-child 
and slaveholder-slave relationships. 

1, Household Codes and Marriage 

2. Children 

3. Slaves 

4. Conclusion 


1. Household Codes and Marriage. 
Ancient moralists frequently defined house- 
hold relationships in terms of the authority rela- 
tions between the male houscholder and other 
respective groups within the aristocratic house- 
hold; wives, childyen and slaves. 

1.1. Household Codes, *Aristotle developed 
household codes to advise aristocratic men 


about the various ways they should rule their 
wives, children and slaves (Aristotle Pol. 1.2.1-2, 
1253b; 1,5,3-4, 1259b; 3.4.4, 1278b; see Balch 
1981, 1988); these three groups also appear to- 
gether (with some other groups) not only in 
Greck (e.g., Artemicorus Oneir, 1.24) but also in 
*rabbinic sources (Swidler, 84, 117). Aristotle 
and others thought that order in the household 
would produce order in society as a whole; thus 
societal norms and household norms affected 
one another, Although there were differences 
between them (c.g,, Aristotle Pol, 1.1.2, 1252a; 
1.5.6, 1260a), codes concerning houschold man- 
agement could be linked with the broader cate- 
gory of advice on city management, as in the 
context in Aristotle (Aristotle Pol, 1.2.1, 1253b) 
and some other works (Lihrmann; Lycurgus 21 
in Plutarch Sayings of Spartans, Mor. 228CD). 

Household codes probably also affected the 
formulation of some laws in terms of relation- 
ships among children, wives and slaves (Gaius 
Inst. 1.48-51, 108-19). *Josephus’s apologetic in- 
cluded an emphasis on biblical law's great vir- 
tues (Josephus Ag, Ap, 2.42 §§291-96), and it is 
not surprising that Jewish writers with Greek or 
Hellenized audiences stressed such codes as a 
way of identifying Judaism with the prevailing 
values of the dominant culture (sce Balch 1988, 
28-31). Citing the three groups that appeared in 
household codes from Aristotle forward, Paul 
adapts the content of the codes but retains their 
structure (Eph 5:21—6:9; Col 3:18—4:1), possi- 
bly to help Christians witness within their cul- 
ture (1 Cor 9:19-23; ‘Tit 2:5, 8: cf Keener, 133- 
224), 

1.2. Marriage. Although some writers advo- 
cated either celibate or promiscuous singleness, 
marriage was the norm in both Jewish and 
broader Greco-Roman society. Adultery was 
widespread but viewed as immoral (see Adullery, 
Divorce); divorce was widespread but usually 
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was viewed as merely unfortunate. Although ho- 
mosexual relations were common, especially in 
Greek culture, marnages were heterosexual, a 
primary purpose of marriage being seen as pro- 
creation, and the Greek and Roman norm was 
monogamy. In Greck society men on average 
were about a decade older than their wives, per- 
haps due to a shortage of women stemming 
from a greater percentage of girl babies being 
abandoned; among Jews the age disparity was 
less, but throughout the ancient Mediterranean 
women usually first married in their teens. Hus- 
bands held much higher rank than did wives in 
the marriage relationship, though the husbands 
proved more dominating in some socicties (€.g., 
classical *Athens) than in others. 

In contrast to Jewish people, most Mediterra- 
nean Gentiles, especially those influenced by 
Greek culture, did not limit male sexual activity 
to marriage, In Greek culture, where men typt- 
cally married around age thirty (Hesiod Op. 696- 
98; see Marriage), boys could have intercourse 
with slaves, prostitutes or one another. 

1.3. Relations with Stepfamily and Extended Kin. 
For remarriages, see the article on divorce, but 
here we comment briefly on typical relations in 
stepfamilies. The image of the stepmother was 
often one of cruelty (Lucan Civ.W 4,637-38; 
Dixon, 49), even a “viper” (Euripides Alc. 310), 
and in a dream constituted a bad omen (Artemi- 
dorus Oneir, 3.26). Many times stepchildren re- 
sented their father’s new wife; for example, a 
man throwing a stone at a dog missed, struck his 
stepmother instead and concluded that he had 
done better than expected (Plutarch Dinner of 7 
Wise Men 2, Mor. 147C), Stepmothers could be 
compared with days of misfortune, as opposed 
to good days compared with a mother (Hesiod 
Op. 825; Aulus Gellius Noe, Att. 17.12.4). 

Thus one selecting a new wife might con- 
sider a stepmother who would care for the chil- 
dren (e.g., Tacitus Ann. 12.2); it was said that one 
lawgiver even prohibited from office a man who 
brought home a stepmother over his children, 
regarding it as a sign of poor administrative skill 
(Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 12.12.1). Sexual de- 
sire for a stepson or a stepmother was regarded 
as terrible (Euripides Hipp. 885-90; Appian Rom. 
Hist. 11.10.59; Gaius Inst. 1.63-64; Pseud.-Phoc. 
179-81), though it was known to exist (Apuleius 
Met, 10.3), ‘And some Eastern rulers were 
thought to allow for this more readily (Appian 
Rom. Hist. 11.10.61). 
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Extended kin ties were important (see Gard- 
ner, 5-6), but inscriptions suggest that the nu- 
clear family was the primary close bond in 
Roman antiquity (Saller and Shaw), as well as in 
Roman Palestine (Goodman, 36; cf. Prov 27:10). 
Male patriarchs held power not only over their 
children but also over grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, if they lived that long (Gardner, 
5-6). 

Fictive kin ties were also important in ancient 
Mediterranean society; fictive kinship language 
was common both among ethnic and religious 
groups, so that a Jew might thus address fellow 
Israclites (Tob 5:10; 6:10; 7:3; 2 Mace 1:1; Acts 
2:29; 3:22; 9:17). Sibling terminology could like- 
wise extend to fellow rabbis or fellow disciples 
(Sipre Deut, 34.5.3; b. ‘Abod. Zar. 18a, Bar.; cf. Mt 
98:8); co-initiates into mysteries (Burkert, 45); al- 
liances (e.g., 1 Mace 10:18; 12:6, 10, 21; 14:40); 
friendships (Euripides /ph. Taur. 497-98; Plu- 
tarch Many Friends 2, Mor. 93E; Marcus Aurclius 
Med. 1.14; Ahig. 49, col. 4); and other commonal- 
ities (CPJ 3:41 §479; Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 
1.1.3); in conspicuous hospitality to a stranger 
(T. Abr. 2:5B; see also fictive parental language 
in Virgil Aen. 9.297; Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 
17,37,6; Rom 16:13). 


2, Children. 

Both minor and adult children were responsible 
to honor their parents; adult children were re- 
quired to care for aged parents. 

2.1. Honoring and Obeying Parents. Despite 
some Jewish suspicions that Gentiles might dis- 
honor or even kill their parents (Sipre Deut. 
81.4.1-2), Greek moralists stressed honoring 
one's parents, which could appear with similar 
exhortations to respect authority in paraenesis 
{Isocrates Dem. 16; Or, 1; Solon in Diogenes 
Laertius Vit. 1.60). Greek thinkers sometimes ad- 
vised that one should behave toward one’s par- 
ents as one would wish one’s children to behave 
toward oneself (Isocrates Dem, 14; Or. 1; Hiero- 
cles Fraternal Love 4.27.20; Thales in Diogenes 
Laertius Vit, 1.37). Jewish wisdom similarly 
stressed that one's old age would go better if one 
took care of one's father in his old age (Sir 3:12- 
15); in Jewish narrative one who dishonored his 
parents might meet the same fate at the hands 
of his children (Jub. 35:10-11; 37:5, 11). 

Jewish tradition emphasized the honor of 
parents even more heavily than did Greek and 
Roman tradition (Jub. 7:20; 35:1-6; Ep. Anst, 
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238; Sent. Syr. Men. 95; Pseud.-Phoc. 180; Gen. 
Rab, 36:6; Eph 6:1-3), One should honor one’s 
parents, without whom one would not exist 
(‘Abot R. Nat. 35 §79). Because one biblical text 
mentions the mother first (Lev 19:3), rabbis ar- 
gued that one should honor both parents 
equally (Mek. Pisha 1.28; Bahodesh 8,28-52; Gen. 
Rab, 1;15); one should “honor” and “please” 
one's mother, given the pregnancy and the 
pains of birth she endured for her children (Tob 
4:3-4; Sent. Syr. Men. 96-98). Later rabbis consis- 
tently extolled people who honored their par- 
ents (b, Qidd. 3lab; Pesig, Rab. 23/24:2). Not 
surprisingly, a Jewish philosopher like *Philo, 
who draws on both Jewish and Greck thought, 
strongly emphasizes honoring parents (Philo 
Spec. Leg. 2.42 §§234-86; Ebr. 5 §17; Omn. Prob. 
Lib. 12 §87). 

Jewish teachers often claimed that one 
should honor one’s parents directly after God 
(Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.27 §206; Sent. Syr. Men. 9-10; 
Pseud.-Phoc, 8); many considered honoring par- 
ents the greatest commandment in the law (Ep. 
Arist. 228), though they undoubtedly implicitly 
accepted obedience to God first. Some rabbis 
held that the honor due one's parents is equiva- 
lent to that due God, though ultimately obedi- 
ence to God came first (6. B. Mes 32a, Bar.); 
because parents participated in a person's cre- 
ation, honoring them counted as honoring God 
(b, Kid, 30b, Bar.; Pesig Rab. 23/24:2), For Philo 
parents are copies of God's power because they 
also create (Philo Spec. Leg. 2.1 §2); as begetter- 
creators they are midway between human and 
divine, to their children what God is to the world 
(Philo Spec. Leg. 2.38 §§224-25; cf. Decal. 22 
§§ 106-7). 

The Jewish understanding of parents as di- 
vine representatives probably reflects broader 
Mediterranean conceptions; philosophers 
sometimes regarded parents as images of the 
gods (Hierocles Toward One's Parents 4.25.53). 
On a more popular level, a Gentile could exhort 
a sibling to honor their mother as one would 
honor a deity (Select Papyri 1:320-21, lines 27-28); 
deities like Isis also offered such exhortations 
(Horsley, 1:11, 17 §2); one should not dishonor 
one's father because Zeus was god of fathers 
(Epictetus Disc, 3.11.5), Philosophers often coun- 
seled the highest honor for gods, but among 
people the highestwhonor for parents (Pythago- 
ras in Diogenes Laertius Vit. 8.1.22-23; *Stoics in 
Diogenes Lacrtius Vit, 7.1.120; Hierocles Toward 


Ona’s Parents 4.25.53). 

Moralists also insisted that one should love 
one's parents (Dicta Catonis collection of dis- 
tichs 2; Cato Distichs 3.24; Sent. Syr. Men, 94); the 
affection between parents and children could 
be undermined only by a terrible misdeed (Ci- 
cero Amicitia 8,27). One item for biographers’ 
praise was gratitude to one's parents (Diogenes 
Laertius Vit. 10.1.9). The harmony of children 
with parents was highly valued (Menander's 
maxims 4 in Select Papyri 3:260-61). Foolish be- 
havior shamed one's family (Prov 10:1; 17:21, 
25; 28:24-25; 28:7; 29:3, 15), and ancients typi- 
cally understood juvenile delinquency as a prob- 
lem for the youth's family (Garland), 

Anger with one’s mother was shameful (Dio- 
genes Laertius Vit. 2.29). Striking one’s father 
was very bad (e.g, Aristophanes Nub, 1332-33), 
warranting death in Jewish law (Ex 21:15); Jose- 
phus felt that even attempted misbehavior to- 
ward parents warrants execution (Josephus Ag. 
Ap. 2.31 §217). Some early writers had predicted 
that children would stop honoring aged parents 
in the end time, afler which the human race 
would be quickly destroyed (Hesiod Op. 182-85; 
cf. Mk 13:12; 2 Tim 3:1-2). Abusive language to- 
ward an aged father invited divine punishment 
(Hesiod Op, 331-34); dishonoring one’s mother 
invited calamity (Dion, Hal, Ant, Rom. 8.53.1). 
Even a countercultural sage like Diogenes the 
Cynic reportedly reproved one who despised his 
father by reminding him that he owed even his 
ability to act thus to his father, 

Early Jewish and Christian sources also 
warned of divine judgment against those who dis- 
honored their parents (Sent. Syr. Men. 20-24; Sib, 
Or. 1.74-75; 2.275-76; Rom 1:30, 32; Ethiopic Apoe. 
Peter 11), Those who honored parents would have 
long life (Ex 20:12; Deut 5:16; Sir 3:5-6; Pseudo- 
Philo Bib, Ant. 11:9); many taught that this work 
would also be rewarded in the world to come (m. 
Pe'ah 1:1; Sipre Deut. 336.1.1; ARN 40A). 

Part of honoring one’s parents was obeying 
them. Although far more texts emphasize hon- 
oring parents than obeying them, perhaps be- 
cause the latter applied in practice most fully to 
minors still at home, many texts do emphasize 
children's obedience to their parents, Only chil- 
dren who learned the discipline of obedience 
would understand how to exercise authority 
over others (Isocrates Ad Nic. 57, Or. 3.37). Some 
qualified the demand by debating whether all a 
father’s commands must be obeyed (Aulus Gel- 
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lius Noe, Att, 2.7; cf. 1 Sam 19:1-6; 20:31-33); an 
adult son who found it necessary to act contrary 
to his mother’s wishes nevertheless would need 
to do so very respectfully (Dixon, 180-82, 234), 
Jewish wisdom emphasized honoring and obey- 
ing one’s parents (Sir 3:1-4) in deeds as well as 
words (Sir 3:8), serving them as one’s masters 
(Sir 3:7); positive models in stories also honored 
and obeyed their parents (7 Jud. 1:4-5; 7) Abr. 
5B). 

Some philosophers did write that gratitude 
toward one's parents for conception was unnec- 
essary, since they hac procreated for pleasure 
rather than intentionally (Diogenes Ep. 21); true 
kinship was determined by shared commitment 
to the good, rather than genetic ties (Diogenes 
Laertius Vit. 7.1.35), just as in Jewish textS God's 
law took priority over family fidelity (Deut 13:6- 
9; 4 Macc 2:10), Skeptics like Sextus Empiricus 
even regarded such norms as parent-honoring 
as cultural, pointing to Scythians who allegedly 
slit their parents’ throats once they reached the 
age of sixty (Pyr, 3,210, 228), Most, however, 
counseled that one bear with even an unjust 
parent (Publilius Syrus 8) and respected a son 
who did so (Appian Rom. Hist. 3.2; b. Qidd, 31a). 

2.2. Providing for Aged Parents. Providing for 
aged parents was essential in ancient ethics (Di- 
ogenes Laertius Vit, 1.37), and in Jewish tradi- 
tion it was part of honoring them (Jub. 35:11- 
13). Roman law required children to support 
aged parents or face imprisonment, an implicit 
exception obviously being made for minor chil- 
dren (Quintilian Just, Orat. 7.6.5); elsewhere in 
Mediterranean antiquity a mother could file suit 
against a daughter who failed to provide for her 
(P Enteuxeis 26; 220 b.C.), From a Jewish and a 
Christian standpoint, whoever abandoned par- 
ents in old age was like a blasphemer (Sir 3:16) 
or worse than a typical Gentile (] Tim 5:8), 

Ancient writers viewed this care of parents as 
repayment for rearing children (1 Tim 5:4). 
From an early period writers complained that 
those who died young failed to repay their par- 
ents (Homer Ji. 4.477-78; 17.302). Some carly 
Greek writers declared that children ought to re- 
pay aged parents for reanng them but would not 
do so in the end time (Hesiod Op, 188-89), Car- 
ing for parents in this manner imitated their 
care for the children after birth (Hierocles 7d- 
ward One's Parmls 4.25.53); however one pro- 
vides for one's parents, one can expect from 
one's children (Diogenes Laertius Vit, 1.37). 
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Some Jewish sources claim that a son who fails 
to provide for his parents, so repaying them, 
must die by stoning (Josephus Ag, Ap. 2:28 
§206); or that those who fail to repay aged par- 
ents, abandoning them, will suffer eternal pun- 
ishment (Sib, Or, 2.273-75, maybe a Christian 
interpolation). Some other cultures also believe 
that God punishes those who neglect aging par- 
ents (Mbiti, 269); modern Western culture, with 
its socictal safety nets for the aged, is more the 
exception than the rule in history. Some of these 
texts may reflect the wider concern for just treat- 
ment of widows (Is 1:17; Wis 2:10; Jas 1;27; Sipre 
Deut, 281.1,.2; elsewhere in the Mediterranean, 
eg. PB Ryl. 114.5), incumbent first of all on the 
heirs (Gen. Rab. 100:2). 

2.3. Stereotypical Parent Images. In contrast to 
stereotypes one might expect from Greek New 
Comedy, the Roman mother was seen not as a 
sentimental model of gentleness but as an “un- 
bending moral mentor, guardian of traditional 
virtue and object of a lifelong respect” (Dixon, 7; 
cf, 105), She was a figure of authority to her chil- 
dren of both genders, especially for the daugh- 
ters (Dixon, 227). The most critical point in the 
mother-daughter bond may have formed espe- 
cially when the daughter became a young 
woman starting her own family (Dixon, 211-12). 
Perhaps in contrast with (or nuancing) this west- 
erm Mediterranean model, however, eastern 
Mediterranean Jewish sources portray mothers 
as more affectionate than fathers, sharing their 
children's feelings (4 Mace 15:4), 

Fathers were expected to provide for their 
children (Socrates Ep, 6; Seneca Ben, 3.11.2; Ep. 
Arist. 248; 2 Cor 12:14) and became the ideal 
model for ancient benefactors (Stevenson). 
They could be known for their gentleness 
(Homer Odys. 2.47, 234; 1 Cor 4:15, 21; 1 Thess 
2:11; Dixon, 28), One could address as “father” 
an elder brother who functioned more broadly 
in this role (P Par, 47.1). 

Fictive kinship terminology based on active 
rather than genetic relationship was common 
(c.g., Phacdrus Fables 3.15.18), and “father” was a 
tile of great respect (Homer /l 24.507; Virgil 
Aen, 8,115; 9.735; 11,184, 904; 12.697). Ancients 
employed such fictive kinship terminology in an 
honorary manner, sometimes in direct address 
(e.g., 2 Kings 5:13; 13:14; Diodorus Siculus Bib. 
Hist, 21,12,5), For example, they employed titles 
like “father of the Jews" (2 Macc 14:37); “fathers 
of the world” for the first-century schools of Hil- 
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lel and Shammai (Gen. Rab. 12:14); “fathers” for 
Roman senators (Plutarch Rom. 58, Mor. 278D; 
Lucan Civ. W 3,109; Livy Hist. 1.8.7; 1.26.5; Sal- 
lust Catil. 6.6), for other societal leaders or bene- 
factors (Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 
12.1.8; Pausanius Descr. 8.48.5-6; 8.51.7) and for 
older mentors (Homer Qdys. 1.308), “Father” 
could apply to any respected elders (Acts 7:2; 
22:1; 1 Tim 5:1; 1 Jn 2:13; 4 Bar. 5:28; Homer JL. 
24.507); thus, for example, the honorary title “fa- 
ther of a synagogue” (e.g, Cif 1:xev-xevi; 1:66 
§93; 1:250-51 §319); sce also “mothers of syna- 
gogues” (CJ 1:118 §166; 1:562 §496; 1:384 §523). 
Age by itself was grounds for respect (t, Meg. 
3:24; Hom, /i. 1,259; 25.616-23), so from the ear- 
liest period younger persons could address 
older men respectfully as fathers (Ilomer JL 
9.607), and older men could address younger 
men as sons (Homer Il. 24.373; Odys, 1.308; 4 Bar, 
5:28), as could leaders their followers (e.g., Virgil 
Aen. 1.157). One could address even an older 
stranger as “father” (Homer JI, 24,362, 371; Odys. 
7,28, 48; 8.145, 408; 17.558; 18.122; 20.199), 

Various texts apply father/son language to 
teachers and their disciples (Epictetus Disc. 
§,22.82); disciples were called children of their 
teachers (4 Bar. 7:24; Sipre Deut. 34.3.1-3, 5; 
$05.3.4; 3 Jn 4), and their teachers were their fa- 
thers (2 Kings 2:12; 4 Bar, 2:4, 6, 8; 5:5; «, Sanh, 
7:9; Mt 25:9), Wisdom discourses, which employ 
the sort of rhetoric one would expect among 
the early sages, were often addressed to sons 
(Prov 1:8; Ahig. 96.14A; Sir 2:1; J Enoch 81:5); 
such wisdom language often occurs in the testa- 
mentary *genre and hence requires such lan- 
guage (Jub. 21:21; Tob 4:3-12; 1 Mace 2:60, 64; 
1 Enoch 92:1; T. Job 1:6; 5:1; 6:1; T? Reub. 1:3). 
Because rabbis sometimes claimed greater re- 
spect than parents (wm, B. Mes 2:11; m. Ker. 6:9; 
Sipre Deut, 32.5,12), itis not surprising that some 
early sages used the paternal title abba in the 
same way that most came to use “rabbi” (Sand- 
mel, 106). Thus Jesus calling his disciples “chil- 
dren” (Jn 13:38) would have offered ancients 
no confusion between the Father and Son roles 
elsewhere in that Gospel. 

2.4, Paternal Authority. It is not without rea- 
son that Paul addresses not parents but fathers 
in Ephesians 6:4: a father held the primary au- 
thority in the houschold as the paterfamilias, the 
male head of the héme addressed in household 
codes (see 1.1 above). By contrast, despite the 
authority inherent in their role, mothers held 


no legal authority over their own children 
(Gaius Jnsé. 1,104). 

A father was expected to govern his house- 
hold (Marcus Aurelius Med, 1.9). Indeed, be- 
cause the skills necessary to govern a household 
were also those necessary to govern cilies (Eu- 
ripides £1, 386-87; Isocrates Ad Nic. 19, Or. 2; Plu- 
tarch Dinner of Seven Wise Men 12, Mor. 155D) 
and because it was natural to reason from pri- 
vate to public affairs (Demosthenes Lep. 9), 
many regarded this demonstration as a prereq- 
uisite that one could govern in the larger society 
(Isocrates Ad. Nie. 41, Or. 3.85; Diodorus Siculus 
Bib. Hist, 12.12.1; Marcus Aurelius Med, 1.16.4; 
Diogenes Laertius Vit. 1.70; Sipre Deut, 32.5.12; 
1 Tim 3:4-5), 

Patria potesias, the father's authority of life 
and death over family members, permeated the 
fabric of Roman society (Lacey) but had de- 
clined in effectiveness by the period of the em- 
pire to the extent that in practice fathers could 
not kill their children (Sextus Empiricus Pyr. 
3.211; Carcopino, 76-80), though some laws were 
officially revoked only much later. The father’s 
power of life and death over children was dis- 
tinctive of Roman law (Gaius Jnst, 1,55), but Jose- 
phus concluded that parents had sufficient 
authority to function as their children’s judges 
(Josephus Ant, 4.260), 

Paternal authority remained the standard 
throughout the Mediterranean world; a writer 
could describe the father’s just rule over his 
children as a “universal law” (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 3.23.19), Greck ethical 
tradition granted a father authority over his 
children comparable to that of a ruler over his 
subjects (Aristotle Eth, Nic. 8.11.2, 1161a). Chil- 
dren were freed from the Roman father’s au- 
thority only by his death or loss of Roman 
citizenship (Gaius Inst, 1.127-28), The nature of 
paternal authority did differ depending on 
whether the children were minors or adults 
(Cohen, 174); both houschold codes (Aristotle 
Pol. 1.5.12, 1260b) and Roman law (Sextus Em- 
piricus Pyr, 3.211) recog-nized that boys, unlike 
wives, matured and became sharers in govern- 
ing the state. Given the average life expectancy, 
many adult children no longer had fathers liv- 
ing (Saller, 264), though in theory the older 
custom of patria potestas extended even to 
grandchildren (Gardner, 5-6). 

It is clear, however, that Roman parents 
loved their children (Dupont, 118-19), as did 
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Greeks (Aristotle Eth. Nic. 8.12.2-3, 1161b). Latin 
poctry expressed great affection for one’s chil- 
dren (Frank, 25); Stoics felt that such love came 
naturally to good people but not so to bad ones 
(Diogenes Laertius Vit, 7.1.120), Greek ideals 
suggested ruling one’s children lovingly (Agasi- 
cles 2, in Plutarch Sayings of Spartans, Mor. 
208B). Fathers could be severe, but most extant 
cases of such severity are reported as excep- 
tional (Dixon, 27). A satirist condemns a miser 
hated even by his wife and children because he 
values money more than their welfare (Horace 
Sat. 1,1,84-87). 

2.5. Parental Instruction and Discipline. The 
mother apparently constituted the main paren- 
tal influence on a son until age seven, «after 
which the father assumed primary responsibility 
(Lincoln, 400); the father’s deferred responsibil- 
ity also appears in other cultures (2 Kings 4;18- 
19; Mbiti, 169), Some scholars argue that chil- 
dren often appear in Greek texts as objects of in- 
struction rather than as individuals (Linde- 
mann), 

Moralists emphasized the need for good pai- 
deia, *education and discipline (e.g., Plutarch 
Educ, 7, Mor, 4C; Epictetus Disc, 1.2.6; Wis 3:11; 
Ep. Arist, 248). Such education was the father's 
responsibility in Palestinian Jewish (Sir 30:2-3; 
Goodman, 72; Safrai, 770) as well as Greek and 
Roman (Mecks, 61) circles. Some educators em- 
phasized discerning to what forms of guidance 
(such as control, fear, appeals to ambition) each 
boy responded (Quintilian /nst. Orat, 1.3.6-7); 
teachers should be strict in their discipline 
(Quintilian Inst. Orat, 2.2.4). Rigorists naturally 
preferred harsher treatment even for young 
children, to condition them to life’s hardships 
(e.g., Crates Ep. 33). 

Character was particularly developed in 
youth, though it could be modified later (Gill; 
Quintilian Inst, Orat. 1.1.5, 9); serious learning 
might begin later, but emotional development 
occurred in the earliest years (Dixon, 141). Many 
later rabbis did not regard young children as 
morally cognizant or responsible (m, Parah 3:4; 
Gen. Rab. 26:1), a view shared by most Roman ju- 
rists (Gaius Jnst. 3.208). Rabbis believed that the 
evil impulse started in infancy (ARN 16A; cf. 

srates Ep, 12), but knowledge of the law brought 
moral power (4 Macc 2:23; Sipre Deut. 45.1.2; 
ARN 16A; b. Qidd” 30b, Bar.; cf. T: Asher 3:2). Ro- 
mans had a coming-of-age ceremony (e,g., Du- 
pont, 229; Gaius /nst, 1.196; 2.113); Jewish boys 
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also became young men around puberty (1 Esdr 
5:41), and later rabbis attributed the beginning 
of the good impulse and moral responsibility to 
this time (m. ‘Abot 5:21; ARN 16A). Children 
could not bear legal witness (4. Sanh. 9:11). 

Disciplining a son with a rod was considered 
loving behavior for a father (Columbanus, prob- 
ably Catonian lines, 52; Petronius Sat. 4), and 
even mothers could be exhorted not to spoil 
their children by encouraging their pleasure 
(Pseudo-Theano in Malherbe 1986, 83). Like 
slaves (c.g., Aristophanes Nub. 1414), children 
could be beaten or whipped (Aristophanes Nub, 
1409-10), but a parent who acts in rage will re- 
gret it (Publilius Syrus 514; cf. Pesig. Rab Kah. 
15.4). Jewish wisdom also emphasized physical 
discipline in rearing boys (Sir 7:23; 30:12; Ahig. 
81,3; 82.4; see Pilch), regarding beating as loving 
(Sir 30:1; cf, Prov 13:24; Pss, Sol, 15:9210; Heb 
12:6; Rev 3:19). Though one might combine 
firm discipline with loving gentleness (ARN 31, 
§67B), some sages felt laughing and playing with 
one's children were too indulgent (Sir 30:9-10). 
(One should teach a good son wisdom but pray 
for a bad son's death and train him for gladiato- 
rial combat, Sent. Syr. Men, 27-44,) Jewish custom 
also permitted rabbis to beat their disciples 
(Goodman, 78), though the rabbis disapproved 
of beatings that were dangerously severe (m, 
Mak. 2:2). 

Some writers protested against excessive dis- 
cipline or harshness (Pseud.-Phoc. 150, 207; Eph 
6:4), but they appear to have been the minority. 
Quintilian notes that flogging was the standard 
custom but nevertheless rejects it as useful only 
for slaves, not pupils (Quintilian Jnst. Orat. 
1.3.13-14); he felt that excessive severity some- 
times discouraged a boy from trying (Quintilian 
Inst. Orat, 2.4.10). Other moralisis, while not 
necessarily balking at corporal punishment, ad- 
vised gentleness before scolding (Plutarch Flat- 
terer 28, Mor, 69BC). 

2.6. Childbearing. Ancient texts, both Jewish 
(Wis 7:2; 4 Mace 16:7; Sent. Syr. Men. 97) and 
Gentile (Virgil Eel. 4.61; Ovid Fast 1.28-33; 
Quintilian Jnst. Orat. 8.3.54; Aulus Gellius Noc. 
Au, 6.1.4; Arrian Anab. 7.12.6; PGM 101,36-37; 
Isis aretalogy in Grant 1958, 182), regularly 
speak of the duration of human pregnancy as 
ten months; this was the consensus of both phy- 
sicians and philosophers (Aulus Gellius Noe. Att, 
3.16), One Epidauros inscription (inser. 1) does 
note an exception: a woman named Cleo was 
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pregnant for five years until Asclepius healed 
her, and on his birth the boy born to her imme- 
diately washed himself and began walking 
around (Grant 1953, 56). It was understood that 
children normally bore their parents’ image 
(Gen 5:3; 4 Macc 15:4; Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 
50:7; Chariton Chaer, 2.11.2; 3.8.7; P Oxy. 37). 

Especially among peasants in impoverished 
areas like much of Egypt, the childhood mortal- 
ity rate was extremely high. A disproportionate 
number died in infancy, and of those who sur- 
vived into adolescence roughly half reached 
twenty-five, with the number of survivors con- 
tinuing to be halved every decade of life, making 
the average life expectancy for live births 
around twenty-five or thirty years (N, Lewis, 54; 
elsewhere in the empire, see Dupont, 222; for 
other traditional societies, see Mbiti, 153), Skele- 
tal remains in Palestine likewise testify to a very 
high child mortality rate (see several articles in 
‘Atigot 21 [1992]: 55-80; among ancient Jews in 
general, survey Cij, e.g., 1:308, §399, though 
burial inscriptions probably disproportionately 
report the youngest deaths [Leon, 230]). Even 
among the well-to-do, children often died tragi- 
cally young (Plutarch Consol. to Wife, Mor. 608C, 
609D, 611D), though ancient medical writers at- 
test significant knowledge of medical care for 
children (Demaitre). (For the importance of 
childbearing in Mediterranean antiquity, see 
Marriage §§1.3, 1.4). 

2.7. Exposure of Umwanted Infants. The father 
had the right to refuse to rear a newborn, even 
against the mother's objections (Gardner, 6). De- 
formed infants were sometimes killed (Den 
Boer, 98-99, 113, 116; in other cultures, e.g., 
Dawson, 324), but most babies were abandoned. 
Even if the percentage of babies abandoned has 
been overestimated (see Engels 1984, skeptical 
of the ten percent figure for infanticide), the ex- 
posure of children was a widely known custom 
(Pausanius Deser. 2.26.4); abandoned babies fig- 
ure commonly in legends (Diodorus Siculus Bid. 
Hist, 4.64.1; 8.4.1; 19.2.3-5; Appian Rom, Hist. 
1.1.2) and novels (Longus Daphn, Chl. 1.2, 5). 

The high mortality rate among children may 
have provided one contributing factor for the 
abandoning of children; at the least it may have 
reduced the openness to emotional attachment 
(cf. Dixon, 113; Dupont, 221). Still, ancients were 
sad when their chilfiren died and did not aban- 
don infants out of dislike for them (Golden). OF 

‘ten poverty required exposure or killing (Ovid 


Met. 9,675-84) of infants, but even a rich family 
might expose a child if they already had too 
many (Longus Daphn. Chl. 4.24; perhaps Sueto- 
nius Tiberius 47). 

For economic reasons (the expense of the 
dowry), girls appear to have been abandoned 
more often than boys (P Oxy. 744; Ovid Met. 
9.675-84, 704-13), resulting in a high age for 
marriage for Greek males (see Marriage). Of the 
dozens of census declarations from Egypt, only 
two list more daughters than sons, and even 
then only one or two more (N. Lewis, 54-55; cf. 
Tarn, 101). Some scholars object that high rates 
of female infanticide would decimate the popu- 
lation (Engels 1980), but this ignores substantial 
concrete evidence (Harris). Moreover, Roman 
writers do suggest gradual declines in the Greek 
population, and in any case selective abandon- 
ment did not prevent propagation as effectively 
as widespread infanticide would. Rescued fe- 
males often became slave prostitutes (see Adul- 
tery, Divorce). 

When women married, they were lost to the 
family of origin, thus supporting a preference 
for sons (Gen. Rab, 26:4), but for whatever rea- 
sons, most families appear to have preferred 
sons, both among Gentiles (Artemidorus Onerr. 
1.15; 4.10) and Jews (Sipre Dewt. 138.2.1; 141.2; 
b. Ber. 5b; Pesiq. Rab Kah, 9,2), Nevertheless, 
daughters were loved, especially by fathers 
(mothers loved especially sons; Plutarch Bride 
86, Mor. 143B). And though all early Jewish 
sources portray the birth of a daughter as a rela- 
tive disappointment, Jewish people did not seek 
to artificially reduce their numbers as their pa- 
gan counterparts did (Ilan, 44-48). 

Because Egyptian religion prohibited killing 
infants, Egyptians often rescued babies exposed 
by Hellenistic settlers in Egypt's nomes; the res- 
cue is reflected in some children’s names (c.g. 
Kopreus, “off the dunghill” [N. Lewis, 54)). 
Sometimes those who rescued such infants 
adopted them as children (Juvenal Sat, 6.602-9), 
but the children more often became *slaves; the 
Roman government imposed heavy inheritance 
tax penalties on those who triegl to adopt them 
as children (BGU 1210; N. Lewis, 58). In places 
like *Ephesus the public bought infants cheaply, 
whom they then enslaved to Artemis (J. Eph, 17- 
19 in Trebilco, 343). Under Roman law a father 
who later recognized a child he had abandoned 
must pay the expenses of his rearing before tak- 
ing him back (Quintilian Inst, Orat. 7.1.14). 
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Those infants not rescued would have been 
eaten by dogs and birds (Philo Spec. Leg. 3,115). 

Like Egyptians and reportedly Germans (Tac- 
itus Germ, 19), Jewish people rejected the expo- 
sure of infants (Philo Spec. Leg. 3,115-17; 
Josephus Ag. Ap, 2.25 §202; Sib. Or. 3.765-66; Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 40.3.8), just as they ab- 
horred chiki sacrifice (Lev 20;:2-5; Wis 12:5-6; 
14:23; Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant, 4:16) and pagan 
oppressors killing others’ infants (Pseudo-Philo 
Bib. Ant. 2:10). It is possible that some Jewish 
parents in mixed cities may have exposed their 
infants, but it was far less frequent than among 
Gentiles (m. Maks. 2:7); Jewish and Chinese cul- 
tures may have also had a lower incidence of 
child abuse than did Roman society (see 
Breiner), Due to their emphasis on procreation 
Stoics also rejected child abandonment (Mal- 
herbe 1986, 99). Child exposure became illegal 
in A.D. 374 (Gardner, 6), and Justinian in the 
sixth century regarded all exposed children as 
free (Rawson 1986a, 172; see Marriage). 

2.8. Nurses. The milk that sustained infants 
normally came from human breasts, often from 
a nurse (e.g., Marcus Aurelius Med. 5.4). Sheep 
and goats’ milk usually was pressed into cheeses 
(Longus Daphn. Chi. 1.23; Epictetus Disc. 1.16.8) 
afler it was taken to town (Virgil Priapea 2.10-11), 
It was known, however, that one could use ani- 
mal milk to sustain a child if necessary, though 
most examples stem from novels, myths and leg- 
ends (Virgil Aen. 11.570-72; Livy Hist. 1.4.6; Prop- 
ertius Elegies 4.1.55-56; Longus Daphn, Chl, 1.2, 5, 
16); adult Scythians’ drinking of mares’ milk was 
noteworthy enough to have merited specific 
mention (¢.g., Hesiod Cat, 39-40), In 1 Corin- 
thians 3:1-2 Paul, like some of his contemporar- 
ies, thus employs the image of nurse or mother, 

Roman women of high status often em- 
ployed nurses (Dixon, 146), but Mediterranean 
women of high status rarely became nurses un- 
less they were forced by dire financial straits 
(Demosthenes Orat. 57; Euxistheus Ad Fub. 35), 
Nursing contracts stipulating the amount of pay 
were a standard practice (Horsley, 2:7-8 §1). The 
nurse could be slave or free. If she were the 
former (e.g, Chariton Chaer, 1.12.9), the slave- 
holder profited from her labor (P. Oxy. 91.16); if 
the latter, she would agree to nurse the child in 
her own home for a fixed amount of time; six- 
teen months (GU 1107.7), cighteen months 
(CPJ 2:15-19 §146) or two years (the median, N. 
Lewis, 146; Pseudo-Philo Ath. Ant. 51:1). If the 
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child dies, she must nurse another child for the 
full length of time or lose her pay. She would be 
paid some money in advance, more in monthly 
installments of both olive oil (presumably for 
the infant's skin) and cash (N. Lewis, 146-47). In 
one case a foundling died, and those who en- 
trusted it to the nurse demanded not merely the 
advance but also her own child, which they in- 
sisted was the foundling; the child looked like 
her and the judge ruled in her favor (P Oxy, 37). 
Some contracts prohibit the nurse from inter- 
course, pregnancy or nursing another child lest 
she deplete her milk (BGU 1107,13-14; CP] 2;15- 
19, §146); later rabbis also permitted a husband 
to spill his seed outside for two years after his 
wife had given birth to avoid another pregnancy 
that could interfere with lactation (Safrai, 764). 
Most often the nurslings in Egypt were aban- 
doned babies whose finders wanted to raise 
them as slaves (N. Lewis, 146), 

The well-to-do sought educated nurses from 
whom children from infancy would learn cor- 
rect manners of speech (Plutarch Lib, Educ. 5, 
Mor. 3DE; Quintilian /nst. Orat. 1.1,4-5). Nurses 
were thought to love their charges (Epictetus 
Disc. 1.11.22, from a former slave); nursing at the 
same breast was also thought to nurture frater- 
nal bonds (4 Macc 13:20), After growing to adult- 
hood, a boy who had been nursed might honor 
his nurse even if she were a slave (Homer Odys. 
1.435; 19.354; Dixon, 145), and nurses were so 
fondly recalled that they sometimes became 
models for teachers (Malherbe 1970, 211-12; 
Quintilian Just. Orat. 2.4.5-6), an image Paul may 
employ in 1 Thessalonians 2:7. (Jewish teachers 
could also compare their teaching with nursing 
[Sipre Deut, 321.8.5].) Such nurses’ epitaphs may 
not reveal how nurses felt about their profes- 
sion, however, which many may have experi- 
enced as demeaning despite the bonds (Bradley 
1986, 220-22; cf, Plutarch Table Talk 5, Mor. 672F- 
673A; Joshel appeals to more recent historical 
analogies). 

For the sake of the maternal bond, some 
moralists advised mothers to nurse their own ba- 
bies if possible (Plutarch Lije Educ. 5, Mor. 8CD; 
Aulus Gellius Noc. Ait. 12.1), yet few well-to-do 
Roman mothers appear to have followed this 
counsel (Treggiari 1976, 87; Dixon, 3), and there 
is little evidence that bonds between children 
and nurses prevented the child's bonding with 
parents (Dixon, 129), Some Jewish teachers felt 
that a wife could delegate breastfeeding if she 
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brought enough slave help (mm. Ketub, 5:5; 7. 
Benj. 1:3); even a Gentile could nurse an Lsrael- 
ite baby (rm, ‘Abod. Zar. 2:1). In some later rab- 
binic Haggadah, God miraculously enabled a 
male to nurse so the child would not starve (d. 
Sabb. 53b, Bar.; Gen. Rab. 30:8), or God miracu- 
lously enabled Sarah to feed a multitude of Gen- 
tile infants (Gen. Rab. 53:9). 


3. Slaves. 

The most basic distinction between persons in 
Roman law was that between free person and 
*slave (Gaius Inst, 1.9), and among the free, 
whether they were freeborn or freed (Gaius Inst. 
1.10), Household slaves were regularly consid- 
ered as part of the household, under the authdr- 
ity of the paterfamilias, or male head of the 
houscholeL 

3.1. Slaves in Relation to Other Members of the 
Household. The inclusion of slaves in traditional 
household codes is not surprising; both in the 
Greek oikos and in the Roman familia, slaves 
were members of the household (Rawson 
1986b, 7; Dixon, 16; N. Lewis, 57; Barrow, 22-64). 
The same is true of Jewish households (CPJ 
1;249-50 §155; y. Ter. 8:1); the extended house- 
hold designation was broad enough for one 
early sage to include the poor whe depended on 
a charitable householder (mm. ‘Abot 1:5). Al- 
though we do not treat them here, freedpersons 
were also part of the household (e.g., Cicero 
Fam. 1.3.2), 

The portrait of a centurion'’s household in 
Acts 10;2 may presuppose slaves (cf. Acts 10:7; 
Mt 8:6; Lk 7:2). Soldiers enlisted for twenty or 
more years, during which time they were not of- 
ficially permitted to marry. Although soldiers of- 
ten did marry or cohabit with local women (Livy 
Hist, 48.8.2), their offspring were not considered 
legitimate, preventing soldiers from leaving 
them any inheritance (BGU 5.34-35). This situa- 
tion was, however, often remedied by a special 
grant from the government (BGU 140.10-35; Plu- 
tarch Fabius Maximus 4, Sayings of Romans, Mor. 
195EF; Herodian Hist. 3.8.5). High officers had 
more freedom but might refrain for the sake of 
honor (Plutarch Scipie the Elder 2, Sayings of Ro- 
mans, Mor, 19633), In the first century an auxil- 
iary horseman would make about 300 sesterces 
per year (Spcidel), a legionary soldier made 
roughly three drachmas a day, which if entirely 
saved in a year would provide enough funds to 
pay for a modest house or one of the less expen- 


sive slaves (N, Lewis, 208; although one would 
then have to feed and clothe the slave), A centu- 
rion received at least fifteen times the pay of a 
legionary, whereas a pilus primus, a senior cen- 
turion, could receive four times that amount 
(sixty times that of a legionary; Jones, 202-3); 
thus many retired centurions could have ac- 
quired servants. 

In urban areas, slaves constituted about one- 
third of the population (based on the report of 
Galen; Verner, 63). In classical Athens and in 
the southern United States in slaveholding 
times, about one-quarter of free families held 
slaves, and the percentage in Roman Italy would 
probably not be higher. In Roman Egypt about 
10 percent were slaves and about 20 percent of 
families held slaves, because there were few 
slaves per household rather than larger planta- 
tions as in Italy (Verner, 60; Finley 1980, 80; 
MacMullen, 103). Slaveholding was more com- 
mon in the urban centers of Roman Egypt: most 
Hellenistic citizens in capitals of Egyptian 
nomes apparently had one or two slaves, and 
about a quarter of their houscholds had more 
(N. Lewis, 53), In a major urban center like *Al- 
exandria, a wealthy family might hold one hun- 
dred slaves (N, Lewis, 57), 

Though making distinctions between the 
specific roles, Aristotle linked the householder’s 
relationship to his wife with that to his slave (Ar- 
istotle Pol, 1,1,5-6, 1252b). Josephus compared 
the character and status of wives and slaves (Jo- 
sephus Ant. 4.219), as did many rabbis (m. Hag, 
1:1: m. Sukh, 2:8; Stern, 628), Despite such com- 
parisons, however, many would have distin- 
guished clearly between the household head's 
guardianship of his wife and his rule over his 
slaves (Livy Hist. 34.7.13). 

That slaves were often bought as young chil- 
dren (e.g. CP] 3:73 §490) suggests that slave- 
holders often broke up slave families, selling off 
young children (Dixon, 17). Of more than sixty 
private slave-sale documents, no male slave sold 
was accompanied by a wife or children; only 
rarely were children sold alongside women (Fin- 
ley 1980, 76; for a fuller descffption of slaves’ 
hardships, see Bradley 1992), Slaves could be di- 
vided among children as part of an inheritance 
(PSI 908), Establishing a family life proved par- 
ticularly difficult if the partners belonged to dif- 
ferent households (Rawson 1086b, 24), Even 
after the decline of slavery in the empire, slave 
unions did not count as legal marriages 
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wronged by adultery (Justinian Cod. 9.23). Nev- 
ertheless, many slaves in Egypt remained in the 
same family for three or four generations and 
often were then manumitted rather than sold 
(N. Lewis, 58-59). Further, that slave parents at 
times found the funds to dedicate a funerary in- 
scription for a deceased child now in another 
household shows that the bonds of affection ran 
deep (Dixon, 17-18), 

3,2. Sources for Slaves. Various sources existed 
for slaves (see Buckland, 397-436; Barrow, 1-21; 
Barichy, 45-50; Lyall, 29-35), but the most com- 
mon initial reason was war. ‘Typically prisoners 
of war were enslaved (Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 
2.18.5; 14.68.3; 20.105.1; Livy Hist, 4.29.4; 26.34.3; 
41.11.8), especially the women and children, 
who were less able to retaliate (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus Ant. Rom, 10.26.38; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus Bib, Hist, 17.464; Pausanius Deser. 3.23.4; 
Herodian Hist, 3.9.11); the funds from their sale 
might be placed in the state treasury (Livy /ist. 
5.22.1). This practice was viewed as a form of 
mercy—saving prisoners of war rather than kill- 
ing them (Justinian /nst, 1.3.3). Thus one histo- 
nian explains that Romans procured slaves “by 
the most just means,” normally from prisoners 
of war (Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant, Rom. 
4.24.2, LOL). At one point up to ten thousand 
slaves were said to be sold in a day on Delos, the 
primary slave market, for various prices depend- 
ing on their skills and utility (Grant 1964, 104). 

Recently enslaved children often died, but 
this offered little trouble to the empire so long 
as wars provided a fresh supply of slaves. Be- 
cause wars declined in the first two centuries 
A.D., however, slaveholders began encouraging 
the production of slave offspring, so that “home- 
born” increasingly appears as a description of 
slaves in papyri from this period (N, Lewis, 57). 
Both before (CPJ 1;125-27 §4) and during the 
Roman period a number of Jewish people were 
slaves (see Jewish History: Roman Period). 

3.3, Slave Roles. Many slaves in Italy worked 
the massive agricultural estates, which appear 
to have proved economically profitable to the 
owners (Appian Civ. W. 1.1.8; Petronius Sat, $7- 
38; Finley 1973, 83-84; Barrow, 65-97); the 
Greco-Roman world took slavery to a new level 
and became one of the economies in history 
most dominated by slavery (Finley 1980, 9, 67; 
Padgug, 21-22), Agricultural slaves were rarer 
elsewhere in the empire, however; in Egypt 
peasants could be exploited far more cheaply 
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(N. Lewis, 57), In most of the empire slavery was 
primarily an urban phenomenon (Finley 1980, 
79). 

The most degrading and deadly form of sla- 
very was condemnation to work the mines, usu- 
ally at isolated outposts, described by W. W. Tarn 
as “a hell on earth" (Tarn, 104). For this job em- 
ployers used lower-class convicts and slaves, no- 
tably captives from the Jewish revolts and in a 
later period Christians (N. Lewis, 137-38). 

Slaves in wealthy households tended toward 
specialized roles (see Treggiari 1975; Barrow, 22- 
64). Some slaves in well-to-do households may 
have appreciated their positions; a servant on 
an estate ruled by a benign landowner might 
well fear the change of masters (Apuleius Met. 
8.15). A high-ranking slave in the imperial 
houschold might wield more power than did 
free aristocrats (Herodian Hist. 1.12.3). Those 
who slept with slaves were thereby enslaved 
(Tacitus Ann, 12.53), but some could marry into 
slavery to improve their status, Some people em- 
ployed slavery as a means of upward mobility 
(Martin, 30-42), For most slaves, however, their 
state was degrading and difficult (Euripides An- 
drom, 88-90; Hec, 332-33); half the female impe- 
rial slaves died before thirty (Pomeroy, 194), and 
in poor homes the ages may have been younger 
(cf. ILS 5215, 7420, 7428 in Sherk, 227-28). 

A variety of occupations were open to women 
servants in wealthy households (Treggiari 1976), 
Slave women had long functioned as concu- 
bines (Sophocles Ajax 485-91; Arrian Anab, 
4.19.5), and slaves continued to be sexually ex- 
ploited in the Roman period (e.g., Appian Civ. 
W 4.4.24; Babrius Fables 10.1-5; see Adultery, Di- 
vorce, the section on the sexual use of slaves), 

Although slaves in comparable roles held 
lower social status than did free persons (Livy 
Hist. 4.3.7), roughly the same range of occupa- 
tions existed among slaves as among the free 
(Finley 1980, 81-82; Dupont, 56-57), Rural peas- 
ants constituted perhaps 90 percent of the em- 
pire's free work force, and they, like field slaves 
but unlike household slaves, had virtually no op- 
portunities for social mobility (Phaedrus Fables 
1,15); rare is an inscription in which a peasant 
rose to a local aristocracy (C/L 9.3088 in Mac- 
Mullen, 47). Cato’s slaves received more bread 
than thé average Egyptian peasant could eat, 
and the freer (less dependent on a “patron) a 
peasant was in some locations, the closer to po- 
tential starvation (Finley 1973, 107-8). 
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3.4, Negative Views About Slaves and Treatment 
of Slaves as Property. In aristocratic ideology, 
slaves were of inferior moral character (e.g,, Jo- 
sephus Ant, 4.8.15 §219); *Cicero lumps them 
with the insane and, exiles (Cicero Acad. 
2.47.144). Various sources present them as evil 
rather than virtuous (Plato Alc, 1.155C), as insult- 
ing (Seneca Dial. 2.11.3); deceptive (Terence 
Haut. 668-78; And, 495; Chariton Chaer, 2.10.7; 
6.5.5) or even a perjurer (Apuleius Met. 10.7); 
lazy (Homer Odys, 17.320-21; Sir 33:24-28; b. Qidd. 
49b); gossipy (Lucian Lucius 5); cowardly (Achil- 
les Tatius Leuc. 7.10.5); or promiscuous (m. ‘Abot 
2:7; m. Sota 1:6). One loses half one’s worth 
when one becomes a slave (Homer Odys. 17.322- 
23). - 

It was thought that one could distinguish one 
of royal descent by his appearance (Homer Odys, 
463-64), but also a slave (Homer Odys, 24.252-53; 
Arrian Anab. 5.19.1; T Jos, 11:2-3); free persons 
were normally thought more attractive (Chariton 
Chaer, 1.10.7; 2.1.5; 2.2.3; 3,3,10), A free person 
acting as a slave was shameful (Josephus Ant. 
4,238), and slavery was a state intolerable to a 
" genuinely free person (Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus Ant, Rom. 19.9.4; Dio Cassius Hist, 1.5.12; 
8.36.3; Chariton Chaer. 1.11.3; Philo Praem. Poen. 
24 §137; Omn. Prob. Lib. 5 §36); calling a free per- 
son a “slave” thus constituted a deliberate insult 
(Demosthenes Lep. 132; Epictetus Disc, 1.6.30; 
1,9.20; Diogenes Laertius Vit, 6.2.33, 43). 

In some respects law and custom treated 
slaves as property, in connection with their eco- 
nomic functions (Buckland, 10-38). Thinkers 
like Aristotle had long before declared the slave 
to be the master’s tool, analogous to the body as 
the soul's tool (Aristode Eth, Bud. 7.9.2, 1241b; 
ef. Pol. 1.14, 1252a; 1,2.3-6, 10, 1253b-54a); as 
there could be no friendship between a person 
and an inanimate object, ncither could there be 
friendship between a slaveholder and his slave, 
a living tool (Aristotle Eth, Nic, 8.11.6-7, 1161b), 
Slaves and animals alike had no purposes for 
their own lives (Aristotle Pol. 3.5.10, 1280a); sub- 
ordinating and using them was no different 
from one’s use of animals (Aristotle Pol, 1.2.8-14, 
1254ab). 

Such theories translated naturally into eco- 
nomic practice, Thus slaves were regularly sold, 
both before (P Gair. Zen. 59003) and during (P 
Oxy. 95; Buckland, 30-72) the Roman period. In 
the Ptolemaic period as later slaveholders paid 
taxes on slaves as on other kinds of property (P 


Columb. Inventory 480); failure to register slaves 
in a Roman census could lead to their confisca- 
tion (BGU 5,60,155), as could exporting slaves in 
violation of proper tax rules (BGU 5.65-67). 
Slaves could be branded (Diodorus Siculus Bib, 
Hist. 34/35.2.32); divided as part of the de- 
ceased’s estate (Horsley, 1:69-70 §24); or at times 
all executed for the suspected act of one, despite 
notable public protests (Tacitus Ann. 14.42-45). 

Slaveholders in the empire officially held the 
power of life and death over their slaves (Gaius 
Inst. 1,52). Jewish legal interpreters in what 
probably represented the dominant tradition 
also understood slavcholders as exercising con- 
siderable authority because slaves were techni- 
cally their property (m. Git 1:6); at least one early 
rabbi even forbade saying a funcral oration over 
a deceased slave, arguing that this death should 
be treated merely as lost property (b. Ber. 16b, 
Bar.). 

Gentler Romans might say that flogging was 
appropriate not for children but only for slaves 
(Quintilian /nsé. Orat. 1,3,13-14). Slaves were 
also far more likely to receive capital sentences 
than were more directly guilty free persons 
(Apuleius Met. 10.12), even if the latter were for- 
eigners (Livy Hist, 22,33,1-2). 

Slaves could be examined under torture un- 
der the supposition that this practice increased 
their truthfulness, both in classical Greek cul- 
ture (Demosthenes Pant. 27; Olymp. 18-19; Tim. 
55-58; Neaer. 122) and in the Roman period 
(Rhet. Ad Herenn. 2.7.10; Tacitus Ann, 3,67; 4.29; 
Appian Civ. W 1.3.20; Apuleius Met, 10.28; 
Herodian Hist, 4.5.4), though in the latter it was 
ofien a final resort (Justinian Dig. 48.18.1). So 
typically was torture the lot of slaves that free 
persons who suffered this abuse could be com- 
pared with slaves (Livy Hist, 32,38.8). The custom 
seems to have generated fewer objections than 
one might hope: even a novel's hero might tor 
ture female servants without any remorse 
(Chariton Chaer, 1.5.1), Many ancients were, 
however, skeptical of torture's effectiveness in 
always securing truth (Apuleius Met. 10.10); in 
the law court one would cither accept or ques- 
tion such evidence depending on the side for 
which one was arguing (Aristotle Rhet, 1.15.26, 
1876b; Quintilian Inst, Orat. 5.4.1). 

In contrast to Israelite law (Deut 23:15), most 
legal systems did not look favorably on harbor- 
ing escaped slaves (c.g., Eshnunna 50; it is a cap- 
ital offense in Hammurabi 15-19). Roman law 
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prohibited encouraging slaves to run away or 
harboring them (Justinian Dig. 48.15.6,2; Llew- 
elyn with Kearsley, 6:56-57 §7), perhaps explain- 
ing Josephus's understanding that God's law 
mandated punishment for fugitive slaves (Jose- 
phus /,W 3.8.5 §373). In the empire methods of 
locating and capturing such fugitives could 
prove harsh (Finley 1980, 111-12); if the country 
from which a slave escaped was on good terms 
with the country to which the slave escaped, the 
slave might be extradited (Livy Hist, 41.23.1-5), 
Escaped slaves were sometimes thought to 
spend money extravagantly (Chariton Chaer. 
4.5.5). 

3.5. Views About Slaves as Persons. In other re- 
spects law treated slaves as persons, and popular 
sentiments generally viewed them in this man- 
ner as well, albeit not with a modern egalitarian 
slant. It was illegal to kill or inflict excessively 
cruel punishment on a slave (Gaius /nst, 1,53); 
by the late first century slaveholders could not 
arbitrarily hand over innocent slaves to fight in 
the wild animal shows (Justinian Dig. 48.8.11.2), 
In the Roman period, slaves were usually con- 
sidered responsible for their own misdeeds 
(Llewelyn with Kearsley, 7;188-89 §8); slaves also 
often proved loyal to slaveholders (Martial 
Epigr. 3.21; Appian Rom. Hist. '7.1,2; 8.3.17; Civ. 
W. 4.4.26; T Abr. 15A), although some did not 
(Herodian Hist. 5.2.2). By means of what consti- 
tuted a legal fiction, slaves could procure and 
hold money or property (¢.g,, Apuleius Met. 
10.13), even at times other slaves (y. Yebam, 7:1 
§2; on this institution, called the peculium, see 
further Buckland, 187-238; Cohen, 179-278), 

Relationships between household slaves and 
slaveholders usually reflected the reality of per- 
sons interacting. Slaves could offer good advice, 
although slavehoklers might disregard it (Aris- 
tophanes Plut, 1-5; | Sam 9:6). Even Aristotle ad- 
mitted that in practice slaves were human, 
though different by nature from their masters 
(Aristotle Pol. 1.5.3, 1259b), 

Many writers advocated concern for slaves or 
warned against harsh discipline of them (Sen- 
eca Clem. 1.18.1; 1.26.1; Bp, Lucil, 47.4-5, 18-19; 
Epictetus Disc. 1.13.2), sometimes warning that 
those who failed to show appropriate care pro- 
voked the suffering that resulted (Diodorus Sicu- 
lus Bib. Hist. 84/35/2.32-39; Seneca Clem. 1.18.3). 
*Epicurus warned against harsh discipline of 
slaves, and they were among members of his 
school (Diogenes Laertius Vit. 10,1,9; 10.118). 
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Beating another person's slaves violated con- 
vention (Demosthenes Conon 4), but most peo- 
ple seem also to have disapproved of or 
ridiculed harsh beatings of one’s own (Martial 
Epigr. 2.66.1-8; 8.23; cf. 2.82), especially if the 
beatings risked disfiguring slaves (Achilles ‘Ta- 
tius Leuc. 5,17.8-9). 

Jewish writers could warn against mistreating 
a slave (Pseud.-Phoc, 223-27) and could advocate 
especially kind treatment for the diligent servant 
(Sir 7:18, 21; 10:25; Sent, Syr. Men. 166-67); rab- 
binic literature suggests generally friendly rela- 
tions between slaves and _— slaveholders 
(Bonsirven, 147-48), perhaps because the norm 
appears to have been household slavery on a 
relatively small scale. 

Some moralists could report with approval 
the notion that honor accrues to merit, not to 
free birth (Phaedrus Fables 2,9.1-4); indeed, 
some philosophers were slaves (Aulus Gellius 
Noe. Att. 2.18), Many felt that slaves differed 
from free only by their circumstances, not by 
their nature (Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant, 
Rom. 4.23.1; Seneca Hp, Luail. 47.11; Epictetus 
Disc, 1.13.4; Hierocles Fraternal Love 4.27.20); 
they were equal in their humanity (Seneca Ep. 
Lucil, 47.10; Sevenster, 185-89), Thus by serving 
willingly, a slave can grant a benefaction to the 
slaveholder (Seneca Ben, 7.4.4; 1 Tim 6:2), Some 
went further. Some philosophers argued that 
slavery was against nature; people should be 
judged by virtue rather than class, and hence 
one should not object to eating with slaves (Her- 
aclitus Ep. 9). 

Such a position would have disturbed Aristo- 
tle, who wrote a few centuries before most of 
these writers, Aristotle maintained that nature 
demonstrates the superiority of some over oth- 
ers and that it is to the advantage of both for the 
superior to rule (Aristotle Pol. 1.2.12, 1254b); the 
equality of those who were not equal was unjust 
(Aristotle Pol, 3,5,8-9, 1280a). Slaves differed by 
nature from free persons (Aristotle Pol, 1,2.7-8, 
1254a); unlike free persons, they were physically 
designed for manual labor, as animals were (Ar- 
istotle Pol. 1.2.14, 1254b), and differed from free 
persons not only in body but also in soul (Aristo- 
tle Pol, 1.2.14-15, 1254b). Barbarians by nature 
were always fit to be slaves and ruled by Greeks 
(Aristotle Pol, 1.1.4, 1252b; 1.2.18, 1255a). Aristo- 
tle warned, however, that a few people thought 
slavery was para physin, “contrary to nature,” 
hence unjust—a view to which Aristotle himself 
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strenuously objected (Aristotle Pol, 1,2.5, 1253b). 

3.6, Views About Slavery as an Institution, De- 
spite Aristotle's earlier worry, however, most 
people did not translate the theory of equality 
into practical abolitionism, When a slave pro- 
tested to Zeno, founder of the Stoic school, that 
it was merely his fate to have misbehaved, Zeno 
allegedly responded, “And also to be beaten” 
(Diogenes Laertius Vit. 7.1.23). Seneca argued 
not for abolition but for just treatment (Watts). 
One of the more radical examples is that Pliny 
dined with his freedpersons by bringing himself 
to their level (Pliny Zp. 2.6.3-4), but these were 
freedpersons and not slaves, and this is hardly 
abolition. Seneca urged friendlier association 
with slaves, allowing for talking and planning to- 
gether (Seneca Ep, Lual. 47.13). A few went so 
far as to advocate treating a servant as oneself 
(Sir $8:30-31; but cf. 33:24-28), even serving 
them (Eph 6:9 in the light of 6:5-8), 

Yet writers could cite more radical models 
on the fringes of Mediterranean society to 
challenge the excessive material desire of their 
culture, even if these models did not prove per- 
fect for their purposes, Some report with ap- 
proval the lack of slaveholding among Indians 
(Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist, 2.39.5; Arrian Ind, 
10.8-9), although sometimes observing with cu- 
riosity the caste system (Diodorus Siculus Bib. 
Hist. 2.40.1). Egyptian tradition reportedly pun- 
ished with death the murder of slave and free 
alike, regarding slavery as a mere difference in 
circumstance (Diodorus Siculus Sib. Hist. 
1.77.6). Tacitus seems impressed by the charac- 
ter of slavery in Germany, where slaves’ inde- 
pendence struck him more than their 
subordination (Tacitus Germ, 25), though he re- 
ports some sacred slaves drowned in a ritual 
(Tacitus Germ, 40). 

Most striking is the model of the *Essenes. 
Philo claimed that the ‘Therapeutae regarded 
slaveholding as contrary to nature (Philo Vit. 
Cont. 70) and claimed that the Essenes rejected 
slavcholding as contrary to nature, which estab- 
lished equality (Philo Omn. Prob, Lib. 79; Hypoth. 
11.4), a good Greek concept. In similar lan- 
guage, Josephus claimed that Essenes avoided 
slaveholding lest it make them unjust (Josephus 
Ant. 18,21), In contrast to the earlicr /nstitutes of 
Gaius, Justinian, perhaps from Christian or Stoic 
influence and possibly in conjunction with the 
economic decline of slavery in late Roman an- 
tiquity, also regards slavery as contra naturam, 


“against nature” (Justinian Jnst, 1.3.2; 1.5 intro- 
duction). One wonders, however, the extent to 
which the image concerning the Essenes is the 
rhetorical invention of Hellenistic Jewish apolo- 
getic; wilderness Essenes possessed neither 
slaves nor other private property, but some 
other Essenes may have simply been forbidden 
to sell their slaves to Gentiles (CD 12:10-11; see 
Damascus Document). 

Of those who may have disliked slavery, no 
one in the first century seemed prepared to try 
to overthrow it as an institution, nor would such 
an attempt have been successful. A number of 
slave revolts did occur in Roman history (Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib. Hist, 34/35,2,5-48; 36.4.1— 
86.11.3; Livy Hist. 32.26.4-8; 39.29.8), including 
the earlier full-scale war led by Spartacus (Lucan 
Civ. W. 2.554; Appian Rom, Hist, 12.16.109; Civ. 
W. 1.14.116-20), and various agitators sought to 
encourage this (Sallust Jug. 66.1; Livy Hist. 
§,15.9). But such revolts were sometimes under- 
mined by other slaves who betrayed them (Livy 
Hist, 4.45.2; $2.26.9, 14). Most slave revolts were 
small in scale, so that M, I, Finley estimates only 
four full-scale slave wars in recorded history, of 
which three occurred in Italy or Sicily from 140- 
70 B.C; all were unsuccessful (Finley 1980, 114- 
15). He admits that the Haitian revolt of the 
modern period was successful, however; he also 
seems unaware of several successful major slave 
revolts against Arab rulers in the medieval pe- 
riod (sce B. Lewis, 56-57). But these represent 
military situations different from that of the Ro- 
man Empire at the pinnacle of its power. 

Even when slaves sought their own freedom 
by various means, this does not indicate that 
they sought to abolish the institution of slavery. 
Freedpersons themselves acquired slaves when- 
ever possible (LS 7503; Martin, 42), as occasion- 
ally happened in North American slavery 
(Koger). Although some carly Christians such as 
John Chrysostom made a case for emancipa- 
tion, Augustine's tradition permitting slavery 
prevailed through most of the church’s history 
until it was repudiated by some nineteenth-cen- 
tury Christian abolitionists (Longenecker, 60-66; 
Rupprecht; Sunderland), 

3.7. Manumission. Emancipation contracts are 
common fare among ancient business docu- 
ments (c.g., 2 Oxy. 722), and the matter was so 
routine that manumissions were sometimes en- 
acted en route from one location to another 
(Gaius /nst. 1.20). Slaves were sometimes freed 
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for loyal service or special skills (e.g., Aulus Gel- 
lius Noe. Att. 2.18,9-10), but sometimes they pur- 
chased their own freedom (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus Ant, Rom, 4.24.4; m, Qidd. 1:3; see 
on the pecultum, §3.5 above). Roman law permit- 
ted a slavcholder to free as many slaves as he 
wished while alive (Gaius Jnst. 1.44) but set limits 
on manumission in wills (Gaius /nst, 1.4143; re- 
voked in Justinian Inst, 1,6-7), Roman grave- 
stones suggest more freedpersons than freeborn 
(Finley 1973, 71), but former slaves were more 
apt to boast in having acquired freedom than 
slaveholders were apt to provide gravestones for 
all slaves, 

Slaves of citizens meeting specific conditions 
automatically become Roman citizens on their 
emancipation (Gaius Jnst. 113-17; Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus Ant, Rom. 4.23.8), providing a 
higher status than that of provincials, Neverthe- 
less, freed slaves were of lower social rank than 
were the freeborn citizens (Gaius /nst, 1,10); rab- 
binic sources generally rank them below prose- 
lytes and offspring from illegitimate unions (c.g., 
Num. Rab. 6:1), They remained dependents of 
the person who had freed them, hence his cli- 
ents (Dupont, 65-66); they could be included as 
heirs and consequently share responsibilities 
for debts (CPJ 2:20-22, §14). 

Because freed slaves continued to be part of 
a wealthy patron's household, they received a 
considerable political and economic boost not 
available to most of the freeborn (see /LS 7486, 
7558, 7580 in Sherk, 228-29: MacMullen, 124; 
Lépez Barja de Quiroga), They often possessed 
significant economic and social power (CIL 
6.8583 in Sherk, 240), though some of higher 
rank despised them (Epictetus Disc, 1.1.20); re- 
minding one of slave birth could constitute an 
insult (Martial Epigr, 1.81), So rapidly did many 
freed slaves advance in society that they became 
targets of aristocratic satirists, sometimes with a 
hint of envy (Petronius Sat. 38, 57), Although 
first-generation freedpersons were barred from 
aristocratic status, their children represented a 
disproportionate percentage of the free popula- 
tion to achieve higher status; in urban centers 
like Ostia perhaps one-third of the local aristoc- 
racy consisted of sons of freed slaves (Finley 
1973, 72). 

* 
4. Conclusion. 
The ancient household included spouse and 
children, but also other dependents who lived in 
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the household. Among the well-to-do, especially 
some of the urban free, households often in- 
cluded some slaves, Ancient thinkers most fre- 
quently defined household relationships in 
terms of the male houscholder’s appropriate au- 
thority relationships with regard to various 
groups, especially wives, children or grandchil- 
dren and slaves. 

See also ADULTERY, DIVORCE; CHILDREN IN 
LATE ANTIQUITY; MARRIAGE; PATRONAGE; RO- 
MAN SOCIAL CLASSES; SLAVERY; WOMEN IN 
GRECO-ROMAN WORLD AND JUDAISM, 
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FESTIVALS AND HOLY DAYS: 
GRECO-ROMAN 
Festivals and holy days not only were important 
to the Jews (see Festivals and Holy Days: Jewish) 
but also were widely celebrated by many people 
throughout the Greco-Roman world. Festivals or 
holy days as repeated rites, whether yearly or 
otherwise, and often of great length and elabo- 
ration, were widely celebrated during Greco- 
Roman times for a variety of reasons, Some of 
these festivals were celebrated for religious pur- 
poses, although often the celebrations had been 
enshrined in the Roman calendar and the exact 
reasons for them forgotten. There were also cel- 
ebrations that were related to personal religion 
that were not part of the official calendar (see Re- 
ligion, Personal). The rural population, which 
constituted the largest portion of the population 
in ancient times, also celebrated festivals in ways 
that did not necessarily coincide with the more 
institutionalized festivals that occurred in the 
major cities, such as *Rome. As important as all 
of these celebrations were, this article focuses 
on the festivals and holy days recognized 
throughout the Roman world of the first century 
A.D. 

1. The Origins and Development of Festivals 

and Holy Days 
2. The Roman Calendar and Festivals in Rome 
3. Greco-Roman Festivals and Holy Days Out- 
side of Rome 


1. The Origins and Development of Festivals 
and Holy Days. 

In antiquity, religion and folklore were not sepa- 
rate, as they are today (Nilsson 1961, 40). The or- 
igins of Greek and Roman religious festivals are 
obscure but seem to be related to the cycle of 
nature. This relation to nature is found in both 
the object of worship and the time of worship. 
Festivals were apparently mostly formed around 
the celebration of significant times in the cycle 
of nature, such as spring and harvest, and took 
place in conjunction with the cycle of the moon, 
often at full moon. Many of the religious cele- 
brations that grew up around these significant 
events appear to have predated worship of a 
specific deity, often were first located in particu- 
lar places rather than situated in *temples, and 
reflect the rural and agrarian origins of pagan 
worship. The objects central to worship and the 
times of year reflect the life cycle of those in a 
rural context, who were dependent upon nature 
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for their survival, Only later did these celebra- 
tions come to be linked to a particular deity, with 
stronger deities later pushing out lesser deities 
to establish themselves as the cultic focus, and 
centered upon specific sites built for their wor- 
ship, such as temples. 

Other types of celebrations besides worship, 
which often involved such rituals as *sacrifice, 
soon became associated with these festive occa- 
sions as well, such as “games and markets, 
which drew people together from the surround- 
ing area (Nilsson, “Festivals,” 435). From the out- 
set, therefore, festivals and holy days are also 
joined to calendrical calculations, Although Ro- 
man religion followed similar patterns to that of 
Greek religion, Roman religion did not have the 
same background of a heroic age. Hence the 
Romans inherited much of their religious myth- 
ology from others, such as the Grecks (see E. 
Ferguson, 125). There was also a strong ten- 
dency in Roman circles for what were originally 
religious festivals to lose their religious signifi- 
cance and to take on a mainly social or even 
highly political character, 


2. The Roman Calendar and Festivals in Rome, 
One of the distinguishing features of Roman re- 
ligious festivals and holy days is how they are 
linked to the Roman calendar, The calendar 
was carly on used by the Romans, probably as a 
means of indicating the times of religious cele- 
bration. Although mythology has it that Romu- 
lus derived the first calendar, the Roman 
calendar was probably established in 450 B.C. as 
part of the ‘Twelve Tables, indicating the days 
when legal proceedings could not occur due to 
religious worship. A calendar was later posted 
on white tablets in the Roman Forum, so Livy 
(Hist, 9.46.5) and *Cicero (Att, 6.1.8; Pro Murena 
25) say, indicating dates for conducting legal 
business and probably listing the dates for mect- 
ings of the assemblies. 

It also became fashionable for calendars to 
be placed on the walls of various buildings, in- 
cluding private residences, They were decora- 
tive but also functional for their information, 
including personal days of remembrance and 
lucky and unlucky days (the Romans were 
highly superstitious, especially avoiding odd 
numbers). This practice seems to have reached 
its high point in the first century A.D,, no doubt 
because of the need to widely publish the new 
solar calendar instituted by Julius Caesar (Salz- 


man, 4-7; cf. Ogilvie, 70-72). 

The carliest Roman calendar was based on 
the lunar cycle and had only ten months, with 
the period following the conclusion of the agri- 
cultural year and prior to the beginning of the 
new one not being indicated. Probably during 
Etruscan times two more months were added, 
which encompassed the entire year. This calen- 
dar had four months with 3] days each, seven 
with 29 days and February with 28, totaling 355 
days. The calendar became a vital instrument 
for indicating a variety of information, including 
a number of fixed festivals as well as a number 
of festivals whose days varied. One can see that 
the calendar would soon get out of line, so at pe- 
riodic intervals a number of days would be 
added to bring the calendar back into line. Due 
to a variety of circumstances, including miscal- 
culations but also political manipulation of the 
calendar, the calendar would often not get ad- 
justed appropriately to bring the months and 
seasons into calibration. During the time of Ju- 
lius Caesar, he inaugurated a new solar rather 
than lunar calendar with months of thirty and 
thirty-one days, with one day repeated in Febru- 
ary every four years (Rose 1948, 50-52; Ogilvie, 
70-71), 

The month in a Roman calendar had three 
main days: the Kalends, or day of proclamation, 
on the new moon of the length of time until the 
next main day; the Ides, or the time of the full 
moon; and the Nones the day cight days (nine 
by Roman counting) before the Ides, Around 
these three main days all other days were ar- 
ranged in terms of their being a number of days 
before or after these named ones. A Roman cal- 
endar indicated the status of every day of the 
year in terms of whether it was a holiday or 
working day. There were also several different 
levels of holidays. On the Roman calendar, 
about one-third of the days qualified as some 
form of holiday, with some months being pre- 
dominantly holidays, such as February. The cal- 
endar also indicated working days and the days 
when the assemblies or other legal bodies could 
meet (Ogilvie, 71-72). Once the calendar was es- 
tablished under Augustus, there were few alter- 
ations of the formal structure of the Roman 
calendar, except for the further addition of pub- 
lic holidays, often in terms of honoring *emper- 
ors or worshiping other deities (see below; Reid, 
101, in Sandys), However, the Julian calendar 
was not adopted everywhere in the empire at the 
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same time. In the West it was adopted early on, 
but in the East it was accepted with local modifi- 
cations at various times and in conjunction with 
its acceptance by local rulers. The province of 
Asia, for example, did not accept the Julian cal- 
endar until 9 B.C. on Augustus's birthday of Sep- 
tember 23, commemorated in the well-known 
Priene calendar inscription (see Bickerman, 47- 
50). 

Some months had more festivals and holi- 
days than others (see Ogilvie, 73-99, for discus- 
sion of the following festivals and holy days of 
Rome; cf. Fowler, 172, in Sandys for a chart of 
the festivals), For example, January 1 was the 
day in which the consuls made a processign to 
the Capitol, and white bulls were sacrificed to 
the god Jupiter to keep the Roman state safe. 
This was a fixed event, even though the calen- 
dar indicates it as a working day, while the Com- 
pitalia was a movable festival, celebrating the 
close of the agricultural year and making re- 
membrance in anticipation of a productive fol- 
lowing year. February had two major festivals, 
Parentalia, a celebration commemorating the 
dead during which temples were closed and 
marriages were forbidden, and the Lupercalia, 
celebrated at the same time, when two rival 
groups of young men had a feast and engaged 
in a race at the bottom of the Palatine Hill. 
March had a number of festivals for Mars, the 
god of war, including a feast on March 14, and 
on March | the sacred fire was relit in the shrine 
of the Vesta. 

April, with the coming of spring, meant a 
number of festivals were celebrated, although 
many of these were more social than religious 
occasions, Still important, however, were Parilia, 
Floralia and Feriae Latinae. Parilia on April 21, 
originally a festival to purify the sheep, became 
a celebration of the founding of Rome; Floralia 
on April 28 became a whole week of games in 
celebration of fertility; and Feriae Latinae was a 
festival of the unification of the Latin people. 
May's chief festival was Lemuria on May 9, 11 
and 13, which commemorated the dead mem- 
bers of a household who came to haunt their 
homes, June had a major time of celebration at 
the shrine of Vesta. From June 7 to 15 a series of 
celebrations took place, culminating in a thor- 
ough cleaning of the shrine. June 13 was also, 
however, a night of drunken festivities for cer- 
tain groups. June also had the Fors Fortuna fes- 
tival on June 24, during which huge numbers of 
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Romans went to offer sacrifices at the shrines of 
Fortune. 

July’s festivals were small by comparison, but 
August had several major festivities: August 12 
involved sacrifice to Hercules, who was beloved 
by Romans; August 13 celebrated the cult of Di- 
ana and involved a day off for *slaves (a rare oc- 
casion), September had a number of 
celebrations in conjunction with games; most 
notably September 13 celebrated the dedication 
of the temple of Jupiter, the patron god of 
Rome, with a huge feast. 

October marked a shift in emphasis in cele- 
brations, with October 19 becoming a formal 
marking of the change of seasons; and October 
15 a sacrifice of a horse to Mars. November also 
had a feast of Jupiter similar to the one in Sep- 
tember, The year closed with a number of festi- 
vals in December. These included the movable 
feast to Bona Dea (the “good goddess”) in a 
magistrate’s house at which men were forbid- 
den; and December 17, the feast of Saturnalia or 
Cronos, the father of Zeus, involving sacrifice at 
the temple of Saturn and a public banquet at- 
tended by all. 


3. Greco-Roman Festivals and Holy Days 
Outside of Rome. 

The preceding festivals and holy days are partic- 
ularly related to Rome and its environs. It is 
known that other cities had comparable calen- 
dars, although these calendars are not extant in 
a number of important areas, such as the east- 
ern provinces of the empire and Africa espe- 
cially for the first century. The assumption is 
that many of the Roman colonies would have 
had similar calendars, since keeping track of 
consuls was also part of the calendrical function 
(see Sherwin-White, 105), However, much of the 
information we have about calendrical cycles is 
furnished by a number of calendars that date to 
the fourth century A,D., and it is difficult to judge 
how much they reflect the practice of festivals 
and holy days in the first century. 

Religious cults of the Greco-Roman world 
had a varicty of celebrations and forms of wor- 
ship of their deity or deities, many of them pri- 
vate celebrations not part of official festivals and 
holy days, For example, worshipers of the Cabiri 
or “mother of the gods” of Samothrace grew in 
numbers during this time in the Greek and Ac- 
gean area, until they became a dominant force 
in such cities as *Thessalonica in the third cen- 
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tury. However, despite their importance—we 
know that they had places where they met and 
worshiped—we know virtually nothing about 
their actual forms of worship, except that one 
could become an initiate at any time of the year. 
This was more attractive in many ways than the 
Eleusian cult, which had initiatory rites that oc- 
curred twice a year, in February and September, 
and attracted a number of people throughout 
the Roman republic and empire from the first 
century B.C. to the second century A.D. (see E, 
Ferguson, 199-205). 

Two further sets of religious events resulted 
in festivals and holy days being added to the Ro- 
man calendar. The first was the growth of the 
emperor cult (see Ruler Cult), Julius Caesar was 
the first to have been accorded divinity, followed 
by Augustus, and in the first century Claudius, 
Vespasian and Titus. Within the finds of *papyri 
from Dura-Europos is a small scrol] with four 
columns of Latin writing giving a list of religious 
festivals, Dating to Severus Alexander (A.D, 224- 
$5), this calendar provides a list of the religious 
festivals celebrated by those in the Roman auxil- 
iary stationed in this area in the eastern part of 
the empire. It is reasonable to think, however, 
that this reflected practice throughout the em- 
pire and may well reflect practice from the time 
of Augustus, who was responsible not only for 
institutionalizing the calendar on a widespread 
basis but also for military reform. This calendar 
indicates that twenty people, including six 
women, were worshiped as divine figures in the 
early third century A.D, (see Kreitzer, 72-73, for 
the above information; cf. J. Ferguson, 95-96, for 
a list of the divine figures), 


The second religious development of this time , 


is the growth in importance of the Egyptian dei- 
ties, Isis, Osiris and Serapis (see Mysteries). Egyp- 
tian religion was very popular in the Roman 
Empire of the first two centuries A.D, Even though 
these deities originated in the East, they becarne 
Hellenized and were integrated into the Roman 
world of religious belief as well, but without los- 
ing their sense of foreignness and the related in- 
trigue that went along with this. Although in the 
first century B.C. and into the first century A.D. 
there were attempts to suppress Egyptian religion, 
by A.D. 38 a temple to Isis had been built in Rome, 
indicating that full tntegration into the empire 
had occurred (note that evidence of the Isis cult 
can be found throughout the empire; see Witt, 
264-65, for a map), The Isis cult had two annual 


festivals, one in October/November and the 
other in March, besides daily ceremonies in the 
Isis temples. Forms of worship of the Isis cult out- 
side of Egypt added practices of the mystery reli- 
gions patterned afier those of the Eleusian cult 
(see E. Ferguson, 211-21, on the Isis cult), These 
Isis festivals were integrated into the Roman reli- 
gious calendar (Reid, 101, in Sandys), Witt argues 
that Paul's missionary journeys and his letter cor- 
respondence are to a large extent directed 
against various elements of the Isiac cult, found 
throughout the Roman Empire of the first cen- 
tury A.D. (Witt, esp. 255-68), 

See also FESTIVALS AND HOLY Days: JEWISH; 
MYSTERIES; RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN; RELI- 
GION, PERSONAL; RULER CULT; TEMPLES, GRECO- 
ROMAN. 
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FESTIVALS AND HOLY DAYS: 


The festivals of *Israe) mark a deep involvement 
with the agricultural rhythm of the land set aside 
by God for his people. Each festival is at base a 
week or so of harvest: in the spring, in the sum- 
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mer, in the autumn. Spring brings early grain 
and is also time to move the flocks on from one 
pasture to another, Summer sees the larger har- 
vest of grain. Autumn is the last time of gather- 
ing for the cycle, and the grapes and olives win 
more attention than do other crops. Although 
the *ealendar of ancient Israel developed in the 
depth of its explanations of these festivals and 
in the addition of other feasts, fasts and com- 
memorative moments, the primacy of agricul- 
tural practice and experience needs to be 
recollected throughout if one is to appreciate 
the sense of the calendar and the joy involved in 
the festivals, The fundamental importance of 
the three great agricultural festivals is signaled 
by the requirement that every male of Israel ap- 
pear before the Lord every year at these times 
(Ex 23:14-17; 34:23; Deut 16:16-17). Even if that 
is an idealized expectation, it enables us to ap- 
preciate how deeply felt was the connection be- 
tween the rhythm of the fields and the rhythm 
of God's choice of Israel. 

Each of the major festivals has its own char- 
acter and over time would generate its own ex- 
planation in terms of the remembrances that 
formed the understanding of Israel (the exodus, 
the covenant, the sojourn in the wilderness that 
brought Israel to its land; see DJG, Judaism). But 
the fact of harvest in each case gives the festival 
a communal, celebratory and sacrificial charac- 
ter, The greater and richer the harvest, the more 
intense and cooperative the work of any agricul- 
tural commune in Israel must be. That demands 
a social structure at the local scale, and the hard 
labor of harvesting was undertaken by the Isra- 
elites themselves; slavery does not appear to 
have been a major institution until the monar- 
chy, and even then it had more to do with build- 
ing and service than with agriculwre. A primary 
motivation in this communal work was the ur- 
gency of harvest, Once ripe, a crop must be 
taken in quickly, with as litde waste and damage 
possible, if the full benefit is to be enjoyed. One 
way to enjoy the crop is to share some of it (in- 
deed, a great deal of it) at the time of harvest it- 
self, That celebration leads naturally to sacrifice, 
a moment when Israel gathers with Israel's God 
to consume with pleasure and generosity what 
God permits to be produced on God's land. 

1. The Founditions of Judaic Festivals and 

Holy Days 
2. The Festivals and Holy Days in the New 
Testament 
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1, The Foundations of Judaic Festivals and Holy 
Days. 

1.1. Passover. The spring festival as a whole, 
including the Feast of Unleavened Bread, came 
to be called Passover, as is attested by the end of 
the first century by Josephus (Josephus Ant. 17 
§213; 20 §106; cf. his tendency to distinguish the 
two in his earlier work, /.W. 2 §280; 6 §§423-24), 
The historical association of the exodus from 
Egypt is dominant to this day and has been 
since the *rabbinic period (see m. Pesah. 10:5; see 
DJG, Rabbinic ‘Traditions and Writings). But the 
term pesahk means “limping” (or “skipping,” as 
some scholars more delicately express the same 
kind of movement) and referred initially to the 
limping of the spring lamb, a male yearling, 
hobbled prior to its being slaughtered, sacrificed 
and eaten, 

It was a regular practice in Israel throughout 
the year not to eat the sinew on the inside of the 
hip (see Gen 32:32); the reason for that seems to 
be that the animal was bound or wounded there 
before it was killed. The ritual dance of those 
who took part in the sacrifice could be desig- 
nated by the term pesah, as could the entire festi- 
val, Killing a lamb in spring prior to moving on 
to new pastures produced an early benefit of the 
extensive organization required to shepherd 
flocks and provided an occasion for the gather- 
ing of Isracl, even before Isracl possessed its 
land (see DJG, Judaism). It is striking that Jacob, a 
rich shepherd at this point in Genesis, is given 
the name Israel for struggling with God (Gen 
32:28), that he is caused to limp by his wrestling 
and that his injury is directly connected to the 
Israelite practice of not'eating the sinew on the 
inside of the hip (Gen $2:24-32). Here we have 
an image of Israel before the possession of the 
land: the struggle with God is linked to the con- 
sumption from the flock and the blessings that 
are promised. 

The pastoral festival of pesah was already an 
Israelite tradition during the period in Egypt. [n- 
deed, the desire to sacrifice is given by Moses to 
Pharaoh as the motivation fay what at first was 
to be a brief departure to offer in a way Egyp- 
tians would find objectionable (Ex 5:1; 8:8, 25- 
$2). That departure, in a sequence of events re- 
membered as constituting national Isracl, 
proved to be definitive, and the events of Pass- 
over and Unleavened Bread in thal sense came 
to dominate over the meaning of the spring fes- 
tival, at least for those who composed the Scrip- 
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tures (see Ex 12): now it is God who misses a 
step when he comes to the houses of the Israel- 
ites (Ex 12:25), and the lack of yeast in the bread 
is a sign of Israel's haste in departing (Ex 12:34), 

But the persistent celebration of Passover as 
households (authorized in Ex 12:3-4), rather 
than in the central *temple in Jerusalem, re- 
flects the deeper roots of the festival, both in the 
history of Israel and in the affections of those 
who kept the practice, Under the reign of Josiah 
(see 2 Kings 23:21-23; Deut 16:1-8), a determined 
and largely successful attempt was made to cen- 
tralize the feast by arranging for the sacrifice of 
the animals in the temple, prior to their distribu- 
tion for consumption in Jerusalem alone. The 
animals at issue now are not only lambs buf 
bulls as well, in keeping with the more clite insti- 
tution in the wealthier, national Israel that is en- 
visaged. The temple was destroyed soon after 
Josiah's reform, but the process of canonizing 
Scriptures (see Canonical Formation) favored the 
tight association between Passover and the tem- 
ple. As a result, later rabbinic practice, estab- 
lished after the destruction of the temple in A.D. 
20, does not include the consumption of lamb 
and distinguishes itself from “the Passover of 
Egypt" (see m. Pesah. 9:5), Still, the possibility of 
local observance of the festival as set out in Exo- 
dus 12 both before and after the destruction of 
the temple cannot be excluded, and even the de- 
scription of Josiah's reform includes the notice 
that there were priests who did not cat unleav- 
ened bread in Jerusalem but preferred to do so 
locally (2 Kings 23;9), 

1.2. Unleavened Bread. Passover in ancient [s- 
rac] was the prelude to the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. During that feast, first grain of the year, 
especially barley, was consumed without yeast. 
The removal of yeast, and its eventual replace- 
ment with fresh yeast, carried a practical benefit. 
Yeast acts as an agent in fermentation, and its ef- 
fects ure passed on; that is, yeasted dough, intro- 
duced into new dough, will result in leavened 
bread. But although the process carries on, after 
many generations the agency of the yeast is 
weakened owing, it is now taught, to contamina- 
tion by other strains of yeast or by other micro- 
organisms. So yearly renewal is beneficial, a 
fresh start with new yeast of proven quality. 

By effecting that rpgmoval and renewal at the 
time of the spring wheat, Israel enjoys its first 
crop of grain without the usual intervention of 
leavening. Grain unleavened was the only way 
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in which cereal could be offered to God in sacri- 
fice (see Lev 2:11; 6:17), and yeast as such was 
proscribed in connection with direct offering to 
God (Ex 25:18; 34:25), so the Feast of Unleav- 
ened Bread was a period in which Israel con- 
sumed grain in the way that God was held to. 
Just as the lamb of Passover came to be associ- 
ated with the exodus, so did the unleavencd 
bread. Rabbinic practice (see m. Pesah, 1:14) 
emphasizes the removal of leayen within each 
household in Isracl, and that serves to retain the 
original, domestic sensibility of Passover and 
Unleavened Bread. What survives within rab- 
binic practice is nonsacrificial, in that the de- 
struction of the temple makes legitimate cultic 
offering impossible but trenchantly domestic, 
and to that extent it is an interesting reversion to 
the conception of Exodus 12. 

13, Weeks/Pentecost, Seven weeks aftcr the 
close of the entire festival of Passover and Un- 
leavened Bread came the feast called Weeks, or 
Pentecost (in Greek, referring to the period of 
fifty days that was involved; see Lev 23:15-22; 
Deut 16;9-12). The waving of the sheaf before 
the Lord at the close of Passover anticipated the 
greater harvest, especially of wheat (see Ex 
34:22), which was to follow in the summer, and 
that is just what Wecks celebrates (Lev 23:10-15). 

An especially interesting feature of the range 
of sacrifices involved in the celebration of 
Weeks is the specific mention of leavened bread 
(Lev 23:17). Every major festival occasions a 
large expenditure of celebratory wealth, but why 
should mention be made of yeast, which had 
been so rigorously removed just eight weeks be- 
fore? That reference enables us to see two fea- 
tures of both Unleavened Bread and Weeks that 
might otherwise have escaped us. First, the re- 
moval of leaven early in the spring is symmetri- 
cal with its re-introduction early in the summer; 
taken together, these festal practices make it 
clear that the removal of yeast was not intended 
to be definitive but contributes to Israel's usage 
of yeast through the year. Second and relatedly, 
the bread that is specified as leavened is for hu- 
man consumption. Although te context in 
which it is presented is sacrificial, this bread is 
not for divine consumption; it is for waving be- 
fore God, not for assigning to him in the fire, 
For that reason, the fact of its being leavened 
does not abrogate the general requirement that 
cereal given to God should be unleavened (see 
1.2 above), One of the major points of sacrifice 
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generally is that Israel enjoys what is assigned to 
Isracl and that God takes pleasure in what is 
God's; together, Unleavened Bread and Weeks 
show us that yeast was Isracl’s and that the ap- 
propriate celebration of the festivals would as- 
sure the continuation of that benefit, 

The agricultural focus of Weeks was em- 
phatic; there is, as is often noted, no precise 
connection made within the Bible between that 
festival and the formation of Israel in a way 
comparable to Passover and Unleavened Breadl. 
Still, the book of Deuteronomy makes the associ- 
ation between Weeks and remembering that 
one was a slave in Egypt: that remembrance was 
to motivate one to observe and perform the stat- 
utes (Deut 16:12). By the time of the book of */u- 
bilees in the second century B.C,, the feast is 
associated with the covenant and the Torah as 
mediated by Moses (see Jub. 1:1-26), as well as 
with the covenants with Noah (Jub, 6:1, 10-11, 
17-19) and Abraham (Jub, 15:1-16). At a later 
stage, certain rabbinic traditions (but by no 
means all) would make the giving of the law in 
Exodus 19 the lectionary reading of Weeks (see 
6, Meg. 31a) and would recall that the word of 
God was split into the seventy languages of the 
nations (b. Sabb. 86b). Although the specific as- 
sociation with the giving of the Torah cannot be 
established as a controlling sense by the time of 
the NT, that meaning grew out of the generative 
connection between Wecks and divine covenant 
that had been made long before. 

1.4. Sukkoth, The last great harvest, and the 
last of the three great festivals, is Sukkoth, mean- 
ing “Booths,” or “Tabernacles.” The term sukkah 
can also mean “thicket,” such as an animal 
might lurk in; the point is to refer to a rough, 
natural shelter of plaited branches that would 
permit the celebrants to lodge in the fields. 
Grapes and olives were taken in at this time; 
they require particular care in handling and 
storage, and sometimes it is prudent to protect 
the ripened yield, Camping in the fields was a 
wise practice, 

Sukkoth, in its material and social dimen- 
sions, was a feast of particular joy and the princi- 
pal festival of ancient Israel (it may predate 
Isracl; sce Judg 9;27), It could be referred to as 
“Feast of the Lord,” without further specification 
(see Lev 23:39,Judg 21:19), in view of its promi- 
nence, As in the cases of Passover and of Weeks, 
the festival was also associated with the forma- 
tion of Israel, and the sukkoth were held to be 
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reminiscent of the people's period in the wilder- 
ness. But that was a later development, reflected 
from the time of the Priestly source (see Lev 
23;39-43), which also specified the greatest 
amount of sacrifice for Sukkoth among all the 
festivals (sce Num 29). Deuteronomy also would 
have the three great festivals, Passover, Weeks 
and Sukkoth, conceived as feasts of pilgrimage 
(Deut 16:16-17) that involve travel to the central 
sanctuary in Jerusalem, although they were in 
origin and probably remained in practice, under 
various forms, local, festal celebrations. 

The success of the Deuteronomic calendar 
corresponds to the emergence of the canon and 
results in the agricultural year becoming the 
covenantal year; the cycle of exodus, Sinai and 
wilderness was superimposed on the cycle of 
barley, wheat and grapes, and the temple (the 
only place where sacrifice could be offered) be- 
came the focus of all three festivals. But ic is 
noteworthy that of the three major feasts of Ju- 
daism, Sukkoth has survived best in the rabbinic 
revision of practice that followed the A.D, 70 de- 
struction of the temple. Sacrifice, of course, is 
not involved, but the construction of the sukkah 
and associated practices of festivity make this 
the most joyous occasion of the Jewish year (see 
m. Sukk.). 

Yet in ancient Israel, whether on the agricul- 
tural or the covenantal explanation, sacrifice 
was central to all the festivals, and sacrifice on a 
monumental scale. It is not surprising that Suk- 
koth is marked as the greatest sacrifice in terms 
of the quantity and value of offerings, because it 
came at the time of year when the disposable 
wealth of produce was at its height The underly- 
ing dynamic of sacrifice is that when Israel en- 
joys the produce of God's land with God, 
according to the preparation and timing and 
consumption that God desires, Israel is blessed. 
Sacrifice is a holy consumption that carries in it- 
self the promise of further enjoyment. Penance 
may be involved in sacrifice, but most of the sac- 
rifices of Israel—the festival sacrifices above 
all—are emphatically understood as occasions 
of communal, festal joy such as developed coun- 
tries in our time are for the most part ignorant 
of. For that reason, the temple itself is a house 
of joy, and its dedication is crucial, In this con- 
text, it is vital to note that even before it was as- 
sociated with the period in the wilderness, 
Sukkoth was named as the time that the temple 
was dedicated by Solomon (sce 1 Kings 8:2). 
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Tishri, during which Sukkoth occurs, is the 
seventh month, and the temple’s dedication 
then made Sukkoth the time when in a sabbath 
year the Torah would be read (Deut 31;9-15). 
That is the basis of the later rabbinic celebration 
of Simhat Torah (“joy of the law”) that closes Suk- 
koth. The number seven is basic to the entire 
calendar that coordinates the feasts, each of 
which was to last a week. (Although that is not 
specified in the case of Wecks, both its status as a 
festal convocation [Lev 25:21] and its name 
make that probable.) The weeks of the year 
mark the quarters of the lunar month, and cach 
week ends with the *sabbath, which is itself a 
regular feast, The timing of each major feast in 
the middle of its month corresponds to the full 
moon, as is appropriate for a feast of harvest. 
The sabbath year and the Jubilee year, a sab- 
bath of sabbaths, fit into the scheme that makes 
seven a basic unit of measurement. So there is a 
sense in which Tishri marks the new year, as 
well as Aviv (later called Nisan), the month of 
the Passover, When the book of Zechariah en- 
visages the establishment of worship for all the 
nations in Jerusalem in a new, eschatological 
dispensation, it is natural that the feast con- 
cerned should be Sukkoth (Zech 14:16-21). 

1,5. Other Notable Days. During the *Macca- 
bean period, the restoration of worship in the 
temple was accomplished in the ninth month, 
and the feast that marks it was known as the 
Dedication, Hanukkah (see 1 Mace 4:36-61). 
That seems to have been a popular feast as well 
as an officially sanctioned festival, but it was not 
as important as Purim, a spring festival one 
month before Passover, which celebrated victory 
over people such as the legendary Haman, de- 
scribed as “the Jews' harasser” (Esther 8:1), 
when the book of Esther was read dramatically 
and with the enthusiastic participation of the au- 
dience. The term Purim derives from Babylo- 
nian religion, which appears to have provided 
much of the practice and background of the 
feast; there was a strong tendency during the 
Maccabean period to call it the Day of Mordecai, 
naming it afler Esther’s uncle, and to assimilate 
it to the Day of Nicanor, the commemoration of 
a military triumph (see 2 Macc 14:12—15:36). 

The initial dedication of the temple and of 
the system of the sabbatical cycle at Booths 
makes it understandable that the principal occa- 
sion of repentance, the Day of Atonement, takes 
place just prior to Booths (see Lev 16). As in the 


case of other occasions of penitence, the sacri- 
fice takes a distinct form: what was usually con- 
sumed by people alongside God’s consumption 
is now offered to God alone, But the national 
range of the Day of Atonement makes this occa- 
sion uniquely important as an act of rededi- 
catory penitence, After the destruction of Solo- 
mon's temple, fasts were also developed in the 
fourth, fifth, seventh and tenth months (see 
Zech 8:19), These are resisted in the book of 
Zechariah, but fasting seems to have become an 
increasingly important aspect of Judaic practice, 
and it is interesting that what one gives of one- 
self in penitence (flesh and blood) can be com- 
pared with what earlier had been offered on the 
altar in rabbinic literature (see b. Ber. 17a). 


2. The Festivals and Holy Days in the New 
Testament. 

The NT does not offer a systematic treatment of 
the principal festivals and holy days, but it does 
reflect the deep engagement of the church with 
the calendar of Judaism. That is easily seen by 
observing direct references to the festal calen- 
dar and other indications of cultic and commu- 
nal activities associated with that calendar. 

2.1. Sukkoth. Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem is 
likely to have occurred at or near the time of 
Sukkoth, and the leafy branches that were to be 
used within the procession of Sukkoth are an 
important symbol within the scene as presented 
in the Gospels (see Neh 8;:14-16 and m. Sukk, 
$:1-9; 3:12—4:5, together with Mt 21:8; Mk 11:8; 
Jn 12:13). The focus of Jesus’ action on the tem- 
ple, in his occupation of the outer court as a pro- 
test and enactment of the sort of purity he 
demanded there, comports well with the central- 
ity of the temple at the close of the book of Zechar- 
jah. Even his appropriation of property (the foal 
that he rides into the city; Mt 21:2-3; Mk 11:2-3; 
Lk 19:30-31) may be seen as an enactment of 
Zechariah’s prophecy, since the book claims 
that the very horses in Jerusalem will be marked 
ornamentally with the words “holy to the Lord” 
(Zech 14;20), All this was to be the case because 
the identity of the Lord as king Was recognized, 
and in the targum that is taken to refer to the 
revelation of the kingdom of God (Tg. Zech, 14:9; 
see Mk 11:10; Lk 19:38; Jn 12:13). In all of this, 
the deep conhection to an eschatological under- 
standing of Sukkoth is evident. 

2.2, The Dedication and Purim. 

2.2.1. The Dedication. The Feast of the Dedi- 
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cation is explicitly mentioned in the Gospel ac- 
cording to John (Jn 10;22), The reference 
appears in the midst of an extended controversy 
(ranging over Jn 10) over Jesus’ self-designation 
as “the gate of the sheep” (Jn 10:7) and God's 
son (Jn 10:15), The controversy over Jesus as the 
gate is also reflected in the martyrdom of James 
as presented by Hegesippus, a writer of the sec- 
ond century, Cited by Eusebius (Eusebius Hist, 
Eccl, 2.23.1-18), Hegesippus characterizes James, 
Jesus’ brother, as the person who exercised im- 
mediate control of the church in Jerusalem. Al- 
though Peter had initially gathered a group of 
Jesus’ followers in Jerusalem, his interests and 
activities further afield left the way open for 
James to become the natural head of the coin- 
munity there. That change and political changes 
in Jerusalem itself made the temple the effective 
center of the local community of Jesus’ follow- 
ers, James practiced a careful and idiosyncratic 
purity in the interests of worship in the temple, 
He abstained from wine and animal flesh, did 
not cut his hair or beard, forsook oil and bath- 
ing and wore only linen garments. According to 
Hegesippus, those special practices gave him ac- 
cess even to the sanctuary. 

In Hegesippus's account, James is interro- 
gated by the authorities as he stands on a para- 
pet of the temple, Tell us: what is the gate of 
Jesus? James responds with a strong declaration 
of Jesus as the Son of Man who will come to 
judge the world. The authorities then push him 
from the parapet and have James stoned. He is 
killed by someone with a club, who beats in his 
head. James’s devotion to the temple and his de- 
votion to his brother were coextensive. In each 
case, the focus was on the throne of God, of 
which Jesus was the gate and the temple the 
court. His court on earth was in Jerusalem, 
where James continued to offer worship and to 
insist on that purity throughout Jesus’ move- 
ment that made that worship possible and ac- 
ceptable to God, The temple was the threshold 
to God's throne in heaven, much as in the vision 
of the prophet in Isaiah 6. And in the vision of 
James, the Son of Man associated with that 
throne was none other than Jesus, the gateway 
to heaven itself, Devotion to him and to the tem- 
ple together constituted the effective worship of 
God. * 

Loyalty to Jesus and loyalty to the temple 
both demanded rigorous attention to the issue 
of holiness, of what belongs to God in human 
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comportment. John 10, together with Hegesip- 
pus's portrayal of James and his martyrdom, 
provide insight into the worship of what was in 
its time the most influential and public expres- 
sion of faith in Jesus, Because the Messiah was 
traditionally expected to restore true worship in 
the temple (see Chilton 1982, 86-96), the Feast of 
the Dedication became for followers of the risen 
Jesus who worshiped in Jerusalem a powerful 
occasion of christological reflection and christo- 
logical controversy. 

2.2.2, Purim, Such is the dominance of Pass- 
over within the calendar of Christianity that Pu- 
rim has little echo. Still, Herod Antipas is 
pictured in Mark (Mk 6;23) as promising up to 
half his kingdom to Salome, which is what Aha- 
suerus repeatedly promises Esther (Esther 5:3, 6; 
7:2). Of course, the events concerning John the 
Baptist’s beheading are no Purim but a terrible 
reversal of the heroism of Esther. Salome's fa- 
mous dance and its result represent an antithe- 
sis of the themes of Purim. The elements of the 
story in aggregate serve to exculpate Antipas 
from what only Antipas could be responsible 
for: John’s death. There is an obvious analogy 
with the treatment of Pilate in the Gospels, 
where he is made to seem the dupe of the sys- 
tem he was in fact in charge of. In any case, it is 
notable the Luke's Antipas is more vigorous (see 
Lk 3:19-20; 9:7-9) and makes his decision quite 
literally without the song and dance: Salome 
makes no appearance in Luke, 

2.3. Passover. The influence of James and his 
circle is by no means limited to the Feast of the 
Dedication. The most distinctive appropriation 
of a Judaic festival within the church was occa- 
sioned by Passover. Although the Gospel ac- 
cording to John presents Jesus’ death as at the 
time the paschal lambs were slain (Jn 19:14, 31), 
the Synoptics’ portrayal of the Last Supper 
evokes a Seder, the meal of Passover (Mt 26;17- 
20; Mk 14:12-17; Lk 22:7-14). There are several 
reasons for which this identification is implausi- 
ble. No mention is made in the account of the 
supper of the lamb, the bitter hezbs, the unleav- 
ened bread or the exodus from Egypt, all of 
which are prescribed in the book of Exodus (Ex 
12). Moreover, the cultic authorities are pre- 
sented as solemnly deciding to act in the case of 
Jesus before the feast itself (Mt 26:3-5; Mk 14:1- 
2). It seems clear that Jesus died near the time of 
Passover (having entered Jerusalem at or near 
Sukkoth) and that this timing then became coor- 
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dinated with the Passover itself within the prac- 
tice of the church (see D/G, Last Supper). 

Again, the later history of the church permits 
us to understand the development and the the- 
ology of this practice (ser also DLNTD, Lord's 
Supper, Love Feast), During the second century, 
a crisis concerning the calendar divided Chris- 
tians seriously (sce Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 5.23-24). 
Most celebrated Easter on Sunday, the Lord's 
day, and chose the Sunday following the time of 
Passover. Others, chiefly in Asia Minor, fol- 
lowed what they said was an ancient tradition 
and broke the fast prior to Easter only on the 
fourteenth day of Nisan: the day the lambs of 
Passover were to be slain and then consumed at 
evening (the start of the fifteenth day of Nisan). 
Further, they claimed that this corresponded to 
the movement of the heavenly bodies, in that 
Passover fell precisely on the first full moon af- 
ter the vernal equinox, as Passover was regularly 
calculated. 

Here we have a tradition, according to which 
Passover was to be kept precisely and that is con- 
nected with astronomy, Astronomical and calen- 
drical observance is what Paul attacks in 
Galatians, as part of the program of the group 
he considers an artificial judaizing (see Gal 4:9- 
10; ef, 2:14). Chief among his disputants are fol- 
lowers of James (Gal 2:12). But the principal 
point of contention between Paul and the Ju- 
daizers is the necessity of circumcision (Gal 2:3- 
10; 5:6-12; 6:12-16), James himself seems not to 
have required circumcision of all believers; that 
is, he granted that non-Jews could be baptized 
and as such were to be acknowledged as saved 
by Jesus (Acts 15:13-21), But by presenting the 
last supper as a Seder, James and his circle as- 
sured that the leadership of the church would 
be Judaic in character, because Exodus itself 
stipulated that only the circumcised, whether Is- 
raclites or not, were to eat of the paschal meal 
(Ex 12:48). 

2.4. Weeks/ Pentecost, Just as the influence of 
James and his circle is greatest in connection 
with Passover, Weeks (Pentecost) is the most no- 
table contribution in calendrical terms of Peter 
and his circle. The timing of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit is unequivocal (Acts 2:1-4), and the 
theme of Moses’ dispensing of the Spirit on his 
elders is reflected (see Num 11:11-29), The asso- 
ciation of Weeks with the covenant with Noah 
may help to explain why the coming of Spirit 
then was to extend to humanity at large (see 


Acts 2:5-11), First fruits were celebrated at Weeks 
(see Num 28:26), and they express the gift of 
Spirit and resurrection in Paul’s theology (Rom 
8:23; 11:16; 1 Cor 15:20, 23). We should expect 
such connections with the Pentecostal theology 
of Peter in one of Peter's students (see Gal 1:18), 
as we should expect him to be especially con- 
cerned to keep the Feast of Pentecost (see 1 Cor 
16:8; Acts 20:16) despite what he said about cal- 
endrical observations in Galatians. 

2.5. Destruction of the Temple. As the Feast of 
Purim finds itself inverted in the presentation of 
Mark, so the destruction of the temple is treated 
not as an occasion of mourning but as the cul- 
mination of *apocalyptic prophecy in Matthew 
24—25; Mark 13; Luke 21. In rabbinic Judaism, 
the destruction of the temple was remembered 
on the ninth of Av (the filth month, correspond- 
ing mostly to August), an apparent compromise 
between the recollection of the destruction of 
the first temple on the seventh of Av (2 Kings 
25:8) and of the Second Temple on the tenth of 
Av afier Jeremiah 52:12 (Josephus /.W. 6 §250). 
The compromise was already well advanced in 
Josephus’s mind, who places both destructions 
on the tenth of Ay. That still does not explain 
why the ninth triumphed as a day of fasting, and 
H. Schauss plausibly explains it as an agricul- 
tural practice, well prior to harvest (Schauss, 295- 
96), 

The destruction of the temple also had a sig- 
nal impact on the understanding of the Day of 
Atonement in both Judaism and Christianity. In 
the Mishnah, tractate Yoma (m, Yoma 1:1—5:7) 
rehearses the meticulous preparations for that 
great occasion, in anticipation that the temple 
would function again. In the epistle to the He- 
brews (Heb 9:1-12), all the elements of sacrifice, 
temple and priesthood are understood only to 
have foreshadowed the perfect offering of 
Christ, once for all, 

The appropriation of the Judaic festal and 
penitential calendar was not merely a matter of 
replication. Throughout, from Jesus to the au- 
thor of Hebrews, the evident conviction is re- 
flected that Isracl’s time, a time of celebrating 
divine providence in nature and in history, had 
become final time, the moment of eschatologi- 
cal fulfillment. 

See also GALENDARS, JEWISH; SABBATH; TEM- 
PLE; TEMPLE SERVICE AND SACRIFICE, 
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FLORILEGIUM (40174) 
Twenty-six fragments from *Qumran's Cave 4 
have been identified as probably belonging to a 
manuscnpt that has become widely known as 
4QFlorilegium (4Q174). Florilegium is the Latin 
term that corresponds with the Greck “anthol- 
ogy.” Commonly florilegia are collections of quo- 
tations from a variety of literary sources, and 
there are many reasons why such collections 
were made in antiquity. The contents of the prin- 
cipal fragments of 4Q174 contain not only ex- 
tracts from literary sources, especially the books 
of Deuteronomy, 2 Samuel and the Psalms, but 
also an intricate exegetical commentary on those 
passages, setting their significance in the last days 
(see Eschatologies of Late Antiquity). Because of 
this many commentators prefer to label the com- 
position more precisely on the basis of its content 
as an “eschatological *midrash.” The composi- 
tion has similarities to several other texts found at 
Qumran, notably 4QCatena A, but there are no 
overlaps between them to prove that they are two 
copies of the same work. 

1, Form 

2. Genre 

3. Content 

4, Comparisons with the New Testament 


1, Form. 
The most extensive analysis of the principal 
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fragments of this composition (Steudel) has con- 
vincingly argued that the fragment containing 
the extract from Deuteronomy 33 probably pre- 
ceded those that contain the citations and inter- 
pretations of 2 Samuel and the Psalms. Thus it 
seems as if the scriptural extracts were placed in 
the order of Law, Prophets and Psalms (cf. 
40397 14-21 10-11; cf. Lk 24:44), providing the 
history books were understood to be part of the 
prophetic corpus at that time, That is then the 
order that was the basis of the later canonical 
ordering of the Hebrew Bible. 


2. Genre. 

The genre of 4Q174 is much debated. Because 
of the phrase “in the last days” in its several sec- 
tions, it is widely acknowledged that the selec- 
tion of passages and their interpretations have 
been carefully put together thematically. 4Q174 
is often cited as a prime example of a thematic 
“pesher (Carmignac). However, the commentar- 
ies in this composition are not all the same, In 
what survives, only the sequence of quotations 
from the Psalms are explicitly given commentary 
that is technically introduced by a formula in- 
cluding the term pesher; the remaining sections 
have commentary of a more gencral kind. This 
variation raises the question whether the com- 
piler of 4Q174 considered that the psalms had a 
different status from the prophetic extracts from 
the blessing of Levi and from the oracle of 
Nathan, which are also commented upon in the 
work, or whether it could be that he used a vari- 
ety of exegetical sources. In other Qumran com- 
positions pesher is used technically for 
interpreting unfulfilled or partially fulfilled 
blessings, curses and prophecies (including the 
Psalms), but not all such texts always receive 
pesher in the community's sectarian works. 

The section of 4Q174 that contains the inter- 
pretation of the psalms is introduced by the for- 
mula “a midrash of” (mdri mn). Although this 
formal use of the word midrash might indicate 
that what follows is “an interpretation” (cf, 1QS 
8:15; Lim), it is possible that the term was used 
somewhat technically. It is vewy unlikely, how- 
ever, that the commentary in 4Q174 can be read 
as a direct precursor of the later “rabbinic mi- 
drashim, The term médrash has a similar quasi- 
technical rple in the title of another Qumran 
composition, Midrash Sepher Moshe (4Q249), a 
commentary on the law. The appearance of the 
terms midrash and pesher together in just one part 
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of this complex thematic commentary shows 
how important it is that great care should be cx- 
ercised before any particular kind of early Jew- 
ish or early Christian interpretation is labeled 
generically, 


5. Content. 

3.1. The Temples, 4Q174 describes three tem- 
ples and assumes the existence of a fourth. The 
interpretation of 2 Samuel 7 contains a refer- 
ence to the Solomonic temple that was de- 
stroyed. There is also mention of a future ideal 
temple from which non-Israelites will be 
banned; this probably corresponds with the di- 
vinely constructed temple as mentioned in the 
*Temple Scroll (11QTemple 29:9; cf. Heb 9:11). 
While the commentary seems to assume the ex- 
istence of the Second *Temple, the focus of the 
contemporary realization of Nathan's oracle is 
the divine establishment of a “sanctuary of 
Adam” (migdas 'ddam). The phrase is deliber- 
ately ambiguous, referring both to the commu- 
nity’s aspiration for the restoration of Eden as a 
sanctuary where the glory of Adam would be re- 
stored (CD 3:19-20 [see Damascus Document); 
Wise) and to the human composition of this 
sanctuary. In other words, the community saw it- 
self as an anticipation of the ultimate divinely 
built temple (Brooke 1985; Dimant). Since the 
community, at least at the outset, was priestly in 
makeup and outlook, this substitution of the 
community for the temple in *Jerusalem is a 
striking example of how political and other cir- 
cumstances can force even a traditional and in- 
stitutionally oriented group to spiritualize the 
basis of its self-understanding, 

3.2. The Eschatological Figures, Nathan's ora- 
cle contains a play on words that is visible even 
in English, God will establish “a house for 
David"; the term house carries the double mean- 
ing of temple building and royal house. The 
quotation of 2 Samuel 7:11-15 cleverly omits the 
words that speak directly of David’s immediate 
successor, Solomon. This process of abbrevia- 
tion makes Nathan's oracle have concern only 
with the eschatological future, At that time, the 
interpretation comments a “shoot of David” will 
arise to save *Israel. This “shoot” is referred to 
in other community compositions (4QpIsa* 
frags. 7-10 iii 22; 4QCommentary on Genesis A 
5:3-4; 4Q285 frag. 5 3%'4); the phrase derives 
from Jeremiah 23:5, part of what is widely un- 
derstood as a messianic oracle, and Jeremiah 
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33:15. This explicit Davidic *messianism would 
seem to reflect the later thinking of the commu- 
nity (second half of first century B.C.), royal mes- 
sianism in earlier compositions being 
represented by the more general designation 
“Messiah of Israel” (e.g., 1QS 9:11). In 4Q174 it 
is not clear how the Davidic shoot will save Is- 
racl, 

The Davidic Messiah is accompanied by the 
Interpreter of the Law (cf. CD 6:7; 7:18). In some 
Qumran compositions the Messiah of Israel is 
accompanied by the Messiah of Aaron, and 
many commentators have justifiably idenufed 
4Q174's Interpreter of the Law with the priestly 
Messiah. Such an identification is strengthened 
by the presence in 4Q174 of an interpretation of 
the blessing of Levi of Deuteronomy 33, a text 
that in the earlier 4QTestimonia almost cer- 
tainly refers to the eschatological priest. 

3.3. The Community. Although much in 4Q174 
is concerned with the future temple and the fig- 
ures who will appear in the last days, much in 
4Q174 concerns the community itself. Not only 
is the community identified as a proleptic sanc- 
tuary, it also features strikingly in the interpreta- 
tion of Psalm 2. The interpretation occurs at the 
bottom of a slightly damaged column, but it 
seems to be the case that the final consonant of 
miyhw is read as a plural suffix, “his anointed 
ones.” Thus, rather than understanding the 
Psalm to be referring to the Messiah, the inter- 
preter applies the words to “the elect of Israel in 
the last days.” Given the reference to the Davidic 
Messiah in the previous section of the composi- 
tion, this corporate understanding of Psalm 2:2 
is all the more striking. As in some sections of 
the NT the concept of messianism is democra- 
tized and extended to the faithful community. 

The contents of column 2 of the principal 
group of fragments refer to the community's ex- 
pected eschatological suffering, a time of trial 
for the faithful when *Belial holds dominion 
(ef. Mt 5:11-12). 


4, Comparisons with the New Testament. 

4.1. The Acts of the Apostles. Psalm 2:1-2 is 
cited and given interpretation in Acts 4:25-26, 
but the closest parallel in Acts with 4Q174 is the 
use of 2 Samuel 7:11-16 as the source of the yo- 
cabulary of much of Acts 13:33-37, in which 
Psalm 2:7 is cited explicitly, The juxtaposition of 
2 Samuel 7 and Psalm 2 in both texts need not 
suggest dependence on a common written 
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source. ‘The two scriptural texts have an intertex- 
tual affinity that is independently discernible 
(Brooke 1998). 

In Acts 15:16 the textual form of Amos 9:11 is 
more in agreement with that represented in 
40174 1-3 112 and CD 7:16 than with any other 
known witness, This shows that scriptural cita- 
tions in both the scrolls and the NT need to play 
an ongoing significant role in the study of the 
transmission of the biblical text. 

4.2, 2 Corinthians 6:14—7:1. Several scholars 
(see Brooke 1985, 211-17) have argued that 2 Cor- 
inthians 6:14—7:1 is an interpolation in Paul's 
letter, possibly inwoduced by Paul himself to 
represent the views he was trying to argue 
against, Several motifs in the passage are ech- 
oed in 4Q174, especially the identification of the 
community with the temple and the appeal to 
Ezekiel $7 and 2 Samuel 7:14, Perhaps this mate- 
rial indicates that *Essenism in some form was 
spread in the Jewish *Diaspora as well as 
throughout Palestine. 

4.3. Hebrews. The linked quotation of Psalm 
2:7 and 2 Samuel 7:14 in Hebrews might suggest 
that the combination was known to the author 
from some written tradition of the exegesis of 
the passages taken together as in 4Q174, How- 
ever, since both passages refer to the “son” in a 
royal context, it is just as likely that as in Acts 
13:33-87 the compilers of 4Q174 and of He- 
brews had no common source but worked di- 
rectly with the inherent *intertextuality that the 
biblical texts suggest for themselves (Brooke 
1998). 

See also BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, JEWISH; 
PESHARIM; RABBINIC LITERATURE: MIDRASHIM. 
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FOURTH PHILOSOPHY. See REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENTS, JEWISH. 


FREEDMEN, See ROMAN SOCIAL CLASSES. 


FRIENDSHIP 
Friendship constituted a regular topic of discus- 
sion in ancient literature, although specific 
views on friendship varied in diflerent periods, 
places and authors, Some of the ideals of friend- 
ship impact our understanding of NT passages 
even where the specific term is unused. 

1, Kinds of Friendship in Antiquity 

2. Ideals for Friendship in Antiquity 

3. Dying for Friends 

4, Friendship with God 

5, Friendship Contrasted with Servanthood 

6. Friendship in the New Testament 


1, Kinds of Friendship in Antiquity. 

Friendship was a regular ancient topic of dis- 
course (e.g., Epictetus Disc. 2.22), the leading 
subject of numerous essays, for instance, by *Ar- 
istotle (Eth. Eud, 7,1234b-1246a; Eth, Nic. 8—9); 
Plutarch (Many Friends, Mor. 93A-97B); Dio 
Chrysostom (Third Discourse on Kingship 99-100); 
*Cicero (De Amic.); Seneca (Ep. Lucil. 3, “On 
True and False Friendships”; 9, “On Philosophy 
and Friendship"; see further Scvenster, 172-77); 
and Theophrastus (according to Aulus Gellius 
Noe. Att. 1.3.10-11). Scholars have produced de- 
tailed studies of friendship in *Philo, who devel- 
ops sonve *Stoic ideals (see Sterling); on 
Aristotle (Schroeder, 35-45) and his followers, 
the Peripatetics (Schroeder, 45-56; for other 
sources, see especially Fitzgerald 1997b, 7-10), 
Even before Aristotle, manysdeals of friendship 
circulated that later became pervasive in the Ro- 
man world (see Fitzgerald 1997a), 

There were a variety of perspectives on and 
kinds of friendship, not only in the philoso- 
phers but also throughout Greco-Roman and 
Jewish society. Friendship could signify a rela- 
tionship of dependence or of equality, of imper- 
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sonal alliances or of personal bonds of affec- 
tion. 

1.1, Political Friendship, We will first survey 
some political kinds of friendship. The Roman 
ideal of amicitia was less apt to emphasize senti- 
ment and male affection than did the Greck 
ideal of philia; it often represented an alliance 
of utility characteristic of partisan politics 
among the Roman elite (Stowers, 29). The claim 
that Romans “were rather incapable of a heart- 
felt friendship” (Friedlander, 1:225) is an exag- 
geration stemming from overdependence on 
the literature of the elite (and ignoring the 
abundance of genuine affection, ¢.g., in Cicero's 
letters), but it does reflect the recognition of the 
importance of political connections in urban 
Roman friendship ideals. But there was consid- 
erable interpenetration of Greek and Roman 
ideals by the early empire (¢.g., in Plutarch; see 
O'Neil), and political uses of fnendship did not 
start with Rome. 

Friendship has been said to be largely politi- 
cal in writers such as Cicero (see Fiore) and Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus (see Balch), One may 
contrast the older Stoic values of Chrysippus (Di- 
ogenes Laertius Vit. 7.7.189), but politically 
based relationships were common even among 
earlier Greeks, Whereas Aristotle notes fnend- 
ships based on goodness, pleasure or utility (Ar- 
istotle Eth. Bud. 7.2.9-13, 1236a; 7.10.10, 1242b; 
Eth. Nic. 8.13.1, 1162ab), he assigns most to util- 
ity (Aristotle Eth, Bud. 7.2.14, 1236a; for political 
friendship in Aristotle, see further Schroeder). 

One of the most common political uses of 
“friendship” in our literary sources refers to po- 
litical dependence on a royal patron. This ap- 
pears in ancient Israel (c.g., 2 Sam 15:37; 16:16- 
17; 1 Kings 4:5; 1 Chron 27:33) and applies to ty- 
rants of the classical period (Diogenes Laertius 
Vit. 1.54), to the intimate circle of Alexander of 
Macedon (Diodorus Siculus Sib. Hist. 17.31.6; 
17,39.2; 17.100.1) and to those of Cassander (Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 18.55,1), to a high office 
in Hellenistic Syria (Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 
$3.44a). This use of royal friendship appears 
with other rulers as well (Cornelius Nepos Vir. Il- 
lus. 9, 2.2; 18, 1,6; Chariton Chaer. 8.8.10), includ- 
ing in various Jewish sources (1 Mace 10:20; 
15:28, $2; 2 Mace 7:24; Ep. Arist, 4041, 44, 190, 
208, 225, 228, $18; Josephus Ant, 12.366; 13.146, 
295; Life 131; ef. Sipr&Deut. 53.1.3). In the Roman 
imperial period it applies especially to friend- 
ship with Cacsar (Epictetus Dise. 4.1.45-50; Mar- 


tial Bpigr, 5.19.15-16; Herodianus 4.3.5; inscrip- 
tions in Deissmann, 378), although of Jewish tet- 
rarchs and rulers, apparently only King Agrippa 
I (Acts 12:1-2]) felt secure enough to adopt this 
title on his coins (Meyshan). John 19:12 proba- 
bly refers to this position of honor (see e.g., 
Sherwin-White, 47); John 15:15 might present 
friendship with Jesus as friendship with a king. 

In one of its most common uses in ancient 
literature, “friendship” could apply to alliances, 
cooperation or nonaggression treaties among 
peoples. Epics could use such language for alli- 
ances (Homer JL 8.98, 256; 4.17; 16,282; Virgil 
Aen, 11,321), as might orators (Demosthenes On 
the Navy Boards 5; On the Embassy 62; Letters 3.27; 
ef. Rhet. Ad Herenn, 3.5.4). Tt also appears in ge- 
ographers (Strabo Geog. 8.5.5) and apologists 
(Josephus Ag. Ap. 1.109; 2,83b). Naturally, this 
language predominates in biographers and his- 
torians. We can attest it abundantly in biogra- 
phers such as Arrian (Alex, 1.28.1; 4.15.2, 5; 
4.21.8; 7.15.4); Plutarch (Comp. Lyc, Num. 4.6; Pel. 
5.1; 29.4; also Epameinondas 17 in Reg. Imp. Apo- 
phth., Mor. 193DE); Cornelius Nepos (Vir, Illus. 
7.4.7; 7.5.3; 7.7.5; 14.8.5; 23,10,2), and others (Jo- 
sephus Lafe 30, 124). It is if anything more abun- 
dant in the historians, such as Polybius (c.g, 
Hist. 14.1); Dionysius of Halicarnassus (e.g., Ant 
Rom. 3.28.7; 3.51.1; 5.26.4; 5.50.3); Diodorus Sic- 
ulus (¢.g., Bid, Hist, 14.30.4; 14.56.2; 17.39.1); Livy 
(e.g., Hist. 6.2.3; 27.4.6; 43.6.9); and 1 Maccabees 
(1 Mace 12:1, 3, 8; 14:40). 

Ancient writers frequently apply the designa- 
tion friendship to personal or familial relation- 
ships undertaken for political expediency (¢.g., 
Achilles Tatius Leuc. 4.6,1-3); Plutarch provides 
abundant examples (e.g., Plutarch Ages. 23.6; 
Pomp. ‘70.4; Statecraft 13, Mor. 806F-809B; Philoso- 
phers and Men in Power 1, Mor. T7GAB; Whether an 
Old Man Should Engage in Public Affairs 6, Mor. 
787B). 

1.2. Patron-Client Friendship. Closely related 
to other political uses of friendship is the rela- 
tionship between patrons and clients, often de- 
fined as friendship. In the Roman world, people 
probably often thought of both the royal and 
the nonroyal political images of friendship in 
terms of patron-client relationships. Patrons 
were called the clients’ friends (AE 1912.171, as 
cited in Sherk, 235), and even more often clients 
were called” friends of their patron (Martial 
Epigr. 3.36.1-3; 3 Mace 5:26; probably P. Oxy. 
2861). This image of dependence could be ap- 
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plied even to a magician dependent on a spirit 
(PGM 1.172, 190-91). Although the patron-client 
relationship involved fundamental inequality, 
the fact that ancient Greek ideals of friendship 
involved equality (see §1.3 below) allowed some 
clients to exploit this language to challenge 
some inequities in their patrons’ understanding 
of the relationship (see Konstan), This patron- 
client usage may have influenced the use of 
“friendship” to describe the relationship be- 
tween philosopher and disciple (Diogenes Laer- 
tius Vit. 6.2.36; Stowers, 39). 

1.3. Nonhierarchical Friendship. But not all an- 
cient Mediterranean conceptions of friendship 
reflected this hierarchical sort of relationship, 
even though friendship normally anticipated 
reciprocity, In the eastern Mediterranean, soci- 
eties of friends could include fellow members of 
one’s guild (Horsley, 4:17-18 §3). Although age- 
group societies may have declined in the Helle- 
nistic and Roman periods, the classical Greek 
wealthy image of friendship tended to be com- 
panionship based on groupings of the same sex 
and age, which constituted political parties 
(Stowers, 28-30, 39, 60; cf. Gould, 143-45). One 
may perhaps compare the relationship of associ- 
ates in the Jewish habitrah (cf. Ocesterley, 172). 
Among the Greek schools, the *Epicureans in 
particular emphasized friendship, regarding it 
as a source of pleasure (Diogenes Laertius Vit. 
10,120; 148.27-28); the view of the Epicurean Lu- 
cretius (De Rerum Natura 5,.1019-23) even sounds 
like later social contract theories. Plutarch (Table 
Talk 4. introduction, Mor. 660A) advocates be- 
friending only the good while showing goodwill 
toward all. 

Although Roman patronal friendship made 
at best a vague pretense to cquality, this tradi- 
tional Greek image of friendship, even when re- 
lated to benefaction, demanded at least the idea 
of equality. Aristotle cited the earlier proverb, 
“Friendship is equality” (Aristode Eth, Eud. 7.9.1, 
1241b), and is said to have “defined friendship 
as an equality of reciprocal good-will” (Diogenes 
Lacrtius Vit. 5,31, as translated in LCL 1:478-79). 
Of course, what Aristotle meant by “equality” 
differs considerably from our usage of that con- 
cept, Any kind of fnendship could exist either 
between equals or with one as a superior (Aris- 
totle Eth, Eud. 7.3.2, 1238b; 7.10.10, 1242b; Eth. 
Nic, 8.7.1, 1158b; 8.13.1, 1162ab); Aristotle fur- 
ther defined “equality” more proportionately 
than quantitatively (Aristotle Eth, Nic, 8.7.2-3, 
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1158b). In the same way, his teacher *Plato 
stressed both the friendship held by loving 
equals and that which stemmed from the poor’s 
need for the rich (Plato Leg. 8, 837AB). 

Nevertheless, equality remained part of the 
traditional Greek ideal of friendship. As early as 
Homer a leader could honor a special friend 
above his other companions, regarding him as 
equal to himself (Homer Ji. 18.81-82), Others 
could speak of a friend as “another I” (Diogenes 
Laertius Vit, 7.1.23); Neo-Pythagorean tradition 
stressed friendship as equality (see Thom), Alex- 
andrian Jewish writers also picked up on this; in 
Ejpastle of Aristeas 228, the highest honor is to be 
shown to parents but the next honor to one's 
friends, for a friend is the “equal of one’s own 
soul” (Hadas, 189). This view continued to affect 
popular thought. Thus one letter recommends a 
friend (amicum) by exhorting the receiver to 
view him “as if he were me” (P. Oxy. 32.5-6, 2d 
cent. A.D); this ideal may inform the back- 
ground of Philemon 17-19, 

Whether patronal or among peers, friend- 
ship was in general conditional. It normally in- 
cluded “obligations and expectations” (Meeks, 
30), whether formally or informally. Friendship 
appears frequently in private letters, where it of- 
ten refers to friendship among peers. In such 
letters it appears “usually in the context of per- 
forming services for cach other,” such as watch- 
ing over one another's families or taking care of 
the other's debts in his absence until his return 
(Evans, 202), 


2. Ideals for Friendship in Antiquity. 

2.1, Friendship Inwolving Loyalty, Hellenistic 
ideals of friendship included a strong emphasis 
on loyalty, Isocrates argued that good men love 
their friends always, even when far away, but 
base men honor friends only when they are 
present (Isocrates Dem, 1, Or. 1), Others carried 
on the criticism of those who were mercly 
friends in name and the lamentation that faith- 
fulness in friends was rare (Phaedrus 3.9.1; cf. 
Prov 20:6). Jewish works such as (probably) the 
Sentences of the Syriac Menandey stress loyalty to 
friends (Sent. Syr. Men. 25). The Jewish writer in 
Sirach 6:7-10, 14-16 and 12:8 also argues that 
one knows one’s friends only in the hard times, 
when friends’ loyalty is tested, 

In narratives, the loyalty of a good friend 
adds to the delight of the story; for instance, in 
Chariton’s novel Chaereas and Callirhoe, Poly- 
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charmus leaves his parents to face danger with 
his friend (hetairos) Chacreas (Chariton Chaer. 
3.5.7-8), because he was his friend (philos; Chari- 
ton Chaer, 3.3.1); at the end of the book, Poly- 
charmus is rewarded for his faithful friendship 
with Chaereas's sister in marriage (Chariton 
Chaer. 8.8,12-13; on Polycharmus’s role see fur- 
ther Hock, 147-57). Readers would recognize the 
same sort of relationship in the narratives about 
David and Jonathan in the OT, where Jonathan 
proves even more loyal to David than to his fa- 
ther. 

2.2. Friendship Involving Intimacy and Shared 
Confidences, Intimacy frequently appears in dis- 
cussions of friendship (¢.g., Theocritus work 12, 
The Beloved), Isocrates advises a careful testing 
of friends to see if they are worthy of confidencé 
with secrets (Isocrates Dem. 24-25, Or. 1). Aristo- 
tle notes that true friendship requires confi- 
dence (pistis) in one's friend, which requires 
standing the test of time (Aristotle Eth, Eud. 
7.2.40, 1237b). 

That true friends are those who can speak 
openly (with parrésia), rather than only praising 
a person to his face, became a commonplace 
among Greek and Roman moralists (Isocrates 
Ad Nic. 28, Or. 2; Seneca Dial, 10.15.2), Plutarch 
devotes an essay to the contrast between flatter- 
ers and friends, an idea that may inform Paul's 
defense of his open speech to his churches (1 
Thess 2:4-6), 

This ideal of friendship proves common in 
early Jewish sources. *Josephus, writing about 
Judaism for a Greco-Roman readership, is eager 
to point out the similar emphasis in Jewish eth- 
ics: 

{the Law] allows us to conceal nothing from 

our friends, for there is no friendship with- 

out absolute confidence; in the event of sub- 
sequent estrangement, it forbids the 

disclosure of secrets, (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.28 

§207, LCL 1:376-77) 

Philo’s portrayal of Abraham suggests that 
friends were recipients of one’s confidence and 
intimacy (Philo Sobr. 55), Earlier sages especially 
expected friends to be able to maintain confi- 
dences (Sir 6:9; 22:22; 27:17; cf. 42:1). This kind 
of intimacy and equality could carry over into 
talk about God, as in the case of Abraham, with 
whom God “no longer talked .. . as God with 
man but as a friend with a familiar” (Philo Adr. 
273, LCL), It is thus not surprising to read that 
Jesus shares with his disciples intimate secrets 


he would not share with servants (Jn 15:15). 

2.3. Friendship and Sharing All Resources, Avis- 
totle defines as a friend any who secks to do for 
another what he believes to be to the other's 
benefit (Aristotle Réet. 1.5.16, 1361b), As Plu- 
tarch notes, friends share not only secrets but, 
ideally, everything they possess (e.g., Plutarch 
Flatterer 24, Mor. 65AB). That friends shared all 
things in common becomes a common phrase 
in the literature of Greco-Roman antiquity, in 
satirists (Martial Epigr, 2.43.1-16; perhaps 8.18.9- 
10), historians (Herodianus 3,6.1-2; cf 1 Macc 
12:23), biographers (Cornelius Nepos Vir. I{lus, 
15.3.4), and others (perhaps Pseud.-Phoc, 30; Eu- 
ripides Androm. 585, but cf, 632-35; Plutarch 
Bride 19, Mor, 140D; Longus Dapin, Cal, 1.10). 

But *Stoics made special use of this idea, Dio- 
genes Laertius describes the Stoic view of friend- 
ship: “And by friendship they mean a common 
use of all that has to do with life, wherein we 
treat our friends as we should ourselves" (Dio- 
genes Laertius Vit. 7.1.124, LCL 2:228-29; cf. Sen- 
eca Ben. 7.4.1). Although the ideal of friends 
sharing all things in common was widespread, 
Cynics and Stoics particularly propagated the 
syllogism that the wise man was a friend of the 
gods, the gods owned everything, and therefore 
everything belongs to the wise man. This rea- 
soning purportedly prevailed as carly as Dio- 
genes the Cynic (Diogenes Laertius Vit, 6.2.37, 
72; cf. Antisthenes in 6.1.11) but became com- 
mon among Stoics (Diogenes Laertius Vit, 
7.1.125; cf. Seneca Dial. 1.1.5; Ben, 7.4,6; Philo 
Cher. 84). Many scholars believe that this reason- 
ing underlies the thought of 1 Corinthians 3:21- 
23 (e.g, Conzelmann, 80). This may account for 
the sharing of Jesus’ things with the disciples, 
his friends (Jn 15:15), through the Spirit of truth, 
just as Jesus had shared the Father's things (Jn 
16;14-15), but this context probably emphasizes 
specifically sharing God's truths (Jn 16:13; 
15:15). 


3. Dying for Friends. 

Loyalty to friends and treating friends as one's 
own equals, as another self, might require dying 
for them. Early Jewish sources prohibit sacrific- 
ing another to spare one's own life but allowed 
that one's life takes precedence over another's 
life (Akiba in Jacobs, 42-44), Nevertheless, 
though one ‘was not required to love one's 
neightior more than oneself, Judaism did praise 
as heroic those rare persons who would sacrifice 
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their lives on behalf of their friends (Jacobs, 47), 

Courageous, heroic and honorable death 
was an ancient Mediterranean virtue (e¢., 
Epameinondas 2 in Plutarch S.X., Mor, 192C), 
Greek tradition viewed as noble Iphigeneia's 
willingness to die to “save” Greece (Euripides 
Iph, Aut, 1420); Roman military oaths also de- 
manded willingness to die on behalf of the state 
(GRR 3.137; OGIS 532; ILS 8781, as cited in 
Sherk, $1); texts portrayed favorably *slaves will- 
ing to die for their masters (Appian Civ. W 
44,26). Josephus likewise portrays favorably 
those desiring to die nobly for their nation or 
for fame (c.g, Josephus /.W 1.5 §§43-44, 58); 
later rabbis praised a Roman senator (probably 
fictitious) who died to spare the Jews (Deut. Rab. 
2:24). Self-sacrifice on behalf of another was vol- 
untary and not expected (Euripides Ale, 689-90); 
nevertheless Greeks regarded it highly (Eurip- 
ides Ale. 12-18; Heracl. 547-601; Androm, 413-15; 
ef. Hengel, 9). Romans also regarded highly dy- 
ing on behalf of one’s nation (Livy Hist. 
10.28,12-18; 10,29,1; Lucan Civ. W 2.380-83). An- 
cients also recognized the occasional value of 
such sacrifice as “an expiatory sacrifice to as- 
suage the anger of the gods” (Hengel, 19, 27; cf. 
Euripides /ph, Aul, 1394-97, 1553-60; Livy Hist. 
22.57,6; Plutarch Greek and Roman Parallel Stories 
35, Mor. 314C-D). Thus Greeks or Romans 
would readily grasp the early Christian concept 
that Jesus died on their behalf, even if they 
lacked exposure to atonement in the levitical 
system. 

In the context of such ideas, death on behalf 
of a frend would provide one of the most con- 
crete expressions of loyalty possible. Perhaps es- 
pecially because great dangers normally 
obliterated the closest ties, even those of friend- 
ship (Achilles Tatius Leue, 3.3.5), true friends 
were viewed as those who would share in one’s 
hardships (Isocrates Dem. 25, Or. 1) and do 
whatever proved necessary to help one (¢.g,, P. 
Oxy. 32.5, 8-14), including in war (Euripides Or, 
652) or in the law court (Aulus Gellius Noe. Au. 
1,3.4-8). In this vein, the greatest expression of 
devoted friendship was regarded as willingness 
to dic for one another (Diodorus Siculus Bid. 
Hist. 10.4.4-6; Epictetus Disc. 2.7.3); where this 
was impossible, they could at least die together 
(e.g., Euripides Or, 1069-74, 1155; Iph, Taur, 674- 
86; Chariton Chaers4.3.5; 7.1.7; cf. Sent. Syr. Men. 
406-7; Syr. Men. Eppit. 22-23). 

Yet even in view of this emphasis on such 
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signs of devotion in ancient literature, they 
proved infrequent in practice. Thus Epicurus re- 
portedly noted that the wise person would 
“sometimes” die on a friend's behalf (hyper 
philou; Diogenes Laertius Vit. 10,120; cf Rom 
5:7), Lucian seems predisposed to satirize or 
minimize the traditional ideal (see Pervo). Such 
self-sacrifice was truly the “greatest” act of love 
one could bestow (Jn 15:13), 

Thus in Jesus’ discussion of love (Jn 15;9-17; 
philed and agapad appear roughly interchange- 
able in this Gospel) he digresses to illustrate his 
love for his friends by speaking of how he would 
lay down his life for them (Jn 15:13-15). Like- 
wise, if Jesus’ disciple friends (Jn 15:15) love one 
another as he has loved them (Jn 15:12), they 
must lay down their lives for one another (Jn 
15:13; cf, 1 Jn 3:16), The same Gospel illustrates 
this principle earlier when Jesus speaks of going 
to Lazarus, because Lazarus was their “frend” 
(philos, Jn 11:11), whom Jesus “loved” (phileo, Jn 
11:3) and for whose life Jesus laid down his own 
(Jn 11:8-16); ‘Thomas literally understands, and 
the reader symbolically understands, Jesus’ “go- 
ing” in terms of his death (Jn 11:16). 


4. Friendship with God. 
The supreme example of patronal friendship in 
ancient sources might be thought to be discov- 
ered in passages referring to friendship with 
God. Surprisingly, however, it is not the patronal 
but the voluntary, reciprocal elements of the re- 
lationship that dominate many of these texts. 
Some references are too brief for this to be de- 
termined, as in some Cynic epistles, where the 
wise person alone is God's friend (Crates Ep. 26, 
to the Athenians; cf. Diogenes Ep, 10, to Metrocles); 
one may also compare the fellowship between 
mortals and deities in the Golden Age (Babrius 
Fables prol. 13). 
But *Epictetus addresses the subject more 
frequently, Heracles had few friends, indeed, no 
friend closer than God; thus he was an obedient 
son of God (Epictetus Disc, 2.16.44). One who 
does not care about circumstances is like a free 
man and can “look up to heayen as a friend of 
God” (Epictetus Dise. 2.17.29, LOL 1:344-45). 
Loving others is important, but the first respon- 
sibility of one who is truly free is to be a friend 
to the gods (Epictetus Disc. 3.24.60). As a free 
person hiniself Epictetus was a “friend of God,” 
for he chose to obey him willingly (Epictetus 
Disc, 4.3.9), 
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Some Diaspora Jewish writers use the phrase 
in a manner resembling that of Epictetus. In 
*Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom enters the righ- 
teous, making them God's friends and prophets 
(Wis 7:27; cf. 7:14; 8:18); in Philo, Virtue makes 
God a friend of the righteous (Philo Vit. Cont. 
90, though there is a variant reading here), just 
as he is a friend to virtue (Philo Op. Mund. 81) 
and to wisdom (Philo Sobr. 55). The second-cen- 
tury Tanna Rabbi Meir, whose image of friend- 
ship may have been affected by Greco-Roman 
conceptions to a lesser degree, observed that 
whoever occupies himself with the Torah for its 
own sake is called God's friend (m. 'Abot 6:1), In 
*rabbinic parables, Israel is sometimes por- 
wayed as a friend of God the king (e.g., Sifre 
Deut, 53.1.3; b. Sukk. 55b). In Justin Martyr's Dia- 
log with Trypho 28, God's friend is whoever 
knows and obeys him; in Sentences of Sextus 86ab, 
self-discipline produces piety, which seeks 
friendship with God. 

Following the OT designation of Abraham as 
God's friend (Is 41:8; 2 Chron 20:7), early Jewish 
literature naturally applies the title regularly to 
Abraham (fu, 19:9), including in Philo (Abr. 89, 
273; Sobr. 55); the rabbis (Mek. Shir. 10.54-55; 
Gen. Rab. 65:10; Ex. Rab. 27:1; Lev. Rab. 11:7); 
and other early Jewish (7° Abr. 1:7; 2:5, 6; 8:2; 9:7; 
15:12-14; 16:3A; Apoc. Abr. 10:5, no earlier than 
second century A.D.; see Apocalypse of Abraham; 
Apoc. Zeph, 9:4-5; see Apocalypse of Zephaniah) 
and Christian (Jas 2:23; 1 Clem. 10, 17) sources, 
Writers applied the title only rarely to postbibli- 
cal characters (Rabbi Ishmael in 3 Enoch 1:8; see 
Enoch, Books of) or biblical characters other 
than Abraham or *Moses (Levi, in Jub. 30:20-21; 
Isaac and Jacob in CD 3:34, see Damascus Docu- 
ment; Jacob in some manuscripts of Jos. and As. 
23:10; cf. Gen. Rab. 69:2). Abraham receives this 
title especially because of his intimate relation- 
ship with God, so that God could take Abraham 
into his confidence, not treating him as a servant 
(cf. Jn 15:15): Because wisdom was God's friend 
rather than servant, God also calls Abraham his 
friend (Philo Sobr, 55). Or, it is because of his 
obedience to God instead of his own spirit’s will 
(CD 3:2; cf. Jn 15:14), This friendship apparently 
extends even to sharing secrets (a characteristic 
of friendship noted in §2.2 above); one might 
compare God sharing his secrets with Abraham 
in Genesis 18:17-18 and probably Testament of 
Abraham 9:2, recension A. 

In Exodus 35:11, Moses is the friend of God; 


this becomes the basis on which he can appeal 
to God for a revelation of his glory (Ex 33:13-18). 
Early Jewish texts repeat this designation for 
Moses (Philo Sacr. 130; Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant, 
23:9; 24:3; 25:5; Sipre Num. 78.1.1; Ex. Rab, 45:2; 
but Sib. Or. 2.245 is probably a Christian interpo- 
lation); his special closeness to God also appears 
in Diaspora magical texts (Gager, 140-45). In 
tannaitic parables, Moses appears as God's 
friend four times, Israel three times and a few 
others, inchuding Abraham, once cach (John- 
ston, 591). This is probably a primary back- 
ground for the “friends of God” image in John 
15:15, especially because in John 1:14-18 the dis- 
ciples are compared with a new Moses to whom 
God revealed his glory in Jesus, the embodiment 
of Torah in flesh (cf 2 Cor 3:6-18). 


5, Friendship Contrasted with Servanthood. 
The contrast between friends and servants was 
familiar enough in Mediterranean antiquity; a 
Roman, for example, could describe conquered 
people as “slaves” but allies as “friends” (Sallust 
Tug. 102.6), Writers could also draw a contrast be- 
tween servants and friends of God. Philo de- 
clares that God gives priority to his friends in 
inheriting virtue rather than to his slaves (Philo 
Migr. Abr. 45). Abraham, like Wisdom, is God's 
friend and not his servant, and those who are 
his friends are also his only son (Philo Sobr. 55). 

Thus John supplements his earlier contrast 
between servants and children (Jn 8:33-35; cf. 
Gal 4:7) with a contrast between friends and ser- 
vants in John 15:15, John’s contrast between be- 
ing Jesus’ friends and slaves may also help 
explicate the context, because only friends share 
all things in common, Under traditional Jewish 
law, a slave could not inherit, no matter how 
many goods were left to him, unless the master's 
will freed the slave or granted him “all” his mas- 
ter’s goods (including himself; m. Peah 3:8). 
There would be no point in Jesus promising to 
share his words or goods with the disciples, un- 
less they were friends and not slaves. 


6, Friendship in the New Testament. 

The preceding discussion sheds light on many 
NT passages; we treat here only some of the pos- 
sible insights the data provide for early Chris- 
tian texts not already mentioned, Much of the 
conventional language of friendship, although 
not our specific term, recurs in Paul's letters, 
possibly presupposed in Paul’s conflict with the 
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Corinthians (see Marshall, especially 132-33; 
Mitchell, 230-31), in his pathos section in Gala- 
tians 4;12-20 (Mitchell, 227-30) and probably im- 
portant in his letter to the Philippians (Mitchell, 
288-586 and the numerous authors he cites). 

Luke-Acts employs a great deal of friendship 
imagery (see Mitchell, 236-57), The matter of re- 
ciprocal obligation may inform some of these 
texts, for example, in the case of the friend at 
midnight (Lk 11;5-8). The centurion's friends act 
as his messengers (Lk 7:6), perhaps performing 
a favor in return for his benefactions (Lk 7:5) or 
acting as his clients (cf. Acts 10;7-8). The friends 
in view in Luke 15:6, 9, 29; 21:16 are one's 
equals; in Luke 14:12 they could be social peers 
but possibly clients (cf, Lk 14:10), as also in Acts 
10:24, where relatives are likely dependents, 
given the social status of a Roman officer in the 
provinces (see Family and Household). In Luke 
16:9 the friends in the context might be clients 
in some sense, but the emphasis is on network- 
ing with allies bound to one by reciprocal obli- 
gation (cf, Lk 16:5-7). Luke 23:12 clearly 
designates the friendship of political alliance. 
The accusation in Q that Jesus is friends with 
sinners (Mt 11:19 par. Lk 7:34) prebably stems 
from Palestinian Jewish ideas about table fellow- 
ship (cf. Ps 1:1), but Greco-Roman readers of 
Luke might recognize how this practice (Lk 5:29; 
15:1-2) could be shockingly misinterpreted in 
terms of a patron endorsing clients or a client 
sage teaching at banquets of the well-to-do. The 
Asiarchs may be Paul's patrons in some sense in 
Acts 19:31. 

In Acts 2:44.47, the ancient context of 
friendship as sharing possessions, as equality 
and as patronage all provide part of the context 
Although Acts 2:44-47 docs not employ the term 
friendship, its emphasis on shared possessions 
would evoke for many Greek readers the ideal 
of friendship held by various other communi- 
ties, at the same time challenging the usual ex- 
pectation of reciprocity in ancient friendship. 
In contrast to the patronal model of friendship, 
higher-status members of Luke's audience are 
to use their possessions to provide benefaction 
without expecting reciprocation, even in honor 
(Lk 6:34-35; 14:12-14; Acts 20:35; Mitchell, 237- 
49; cf. perhaps Acts 27:3). Luke thus pushes the 
notion of equality in friendship further than 
traditions of patrorfage; Paul probably does the 
same (2 Cor 8:13-14). As in Roman party poli- 
tics, those who share common allies also share 
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common enemies (Jas 4:4). 

The “friend of the bridegroom” in John 3:29 
may represent a custom different from what we 
have discussed; many commentators relate this 
to the shoshbin, the best man of traditional Jew- 
ish weddings (e.g., Abrahams, 2:213; Dodd, 386). 
At least according to our later sources, the shosh- 
bins of bride and groom functioned as witnesses 
in the wedding (Deut, Rab, 3:16), normally con- 
tributed financially to the wedding (Safrai, 757) 
and would be intimately concerned with the suc- 
cess of the wedding; thus, for example, the 
bride’s shoshhin might have the evidence of her 
virginity (Num, Rab, 18:12), Some have linked 
the shoshbin with the marriage negotiator (Batey, 
16-17). This may have been sometimes the case; 
agents (saliahim) often negotiated betrothals 
(e.g., t. Yebam. 4:4; b. Qidd. 43a; Romans also ne- 
gotiated betrothals through intermediaries 
{Friedlinder, 1:234)), and sometimes these 
agents were probably significant persons who 
might also fill a role in the wedding, which 
might fit the image of John the Baptist in this 
context (Jn 3:27-29) as one sent by God. (Three 
of the four tannaitic parables regarding a mar- 
riage broker present Moses as the intermediary 
between God and Israel; Johnston, 589.) But 
such agents were sometimes servants (e.g., b. Gif 
23a), not likely to become shoshbins, When possi- 
ble, a shoshbin of status even higher than that of 
the groom was preferred (b. Yebam. 63a). 

We commented on the ideal of friends dying 
for one another in John 15;13-15 (§3 above), 
one of the most explicit friendship passages in 
the NT, and addressed this text in terms of both 
Greco-Roman and Jewish writers’ comments on 
friendship with God (§4 above). Although the 
passage may depend partly on the idea of pa- 
tronal friendship, the ancient ideals of loyalty, 
intimacy and sharing are more dominant. Jesus 
intimately shares the secrets of his heart with his 
disciples, treating them as friends as God treated 
Abraham and Moses by revealing himself to 
them. The parallels with John 16:15-15 indicate 
that the Spirit of truth would continue passing 
down the revelations from the Father and Jesus 
to the disciples, just as in Jesus’ own ministry (Jn 
5:20; 8:26). They are his friends and therefore 
objects of his self-sacrifice (Jn 15:13), if they do 
what he commands them (Jn 15:14). The para- 
doxical image of friends, not slaves, who obey 
Jesus’ commandments is meant to jar the hearer 
to attention; friendship means not freedom to 
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disobey but an intimate relationship that contin- 
ues to recognize distinctions in authority. (Au- 
thority distinctions remained in patron-client 
relationships; at the same time Jesus’ complete 
sharing with his disciples resembles the Greek 
notion of equality in friendships.) Disciples as 
Jesus’ friends might stem from Jesus tradition 
(Lk 12:4, though stylistically a Lukan prefer- 
ence), It may have become a title for believers 
(3 Jn 15) as in some philosophical groups. 

See also FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; MARRIAGE; 
PATRONAGE, 
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GALATIA, GALATIANS 


Who are the addressees of Paul's letter to the 
Galatians and where precisely do they live—in 
North Galatia, in and around Ankara and Pessi- 
nus, or in South Galatia, where Paul and Barna- 
bas are said to have established churches in 
Pisidian *Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe 
on the so-called first missionary journey? This 
question of NT introduction has been practi- 
cally unresolvable during the past century, and 
with some exceptions (Breytenbach, Scott, Stro- 
bel), there has been little fresh work on the sub- 
ject in recent years. As a result, NT scholars tend 
either to repeat older answers to the question, 
which have hardened into dogmas, or to deny 
the significance of the question, 

At first sight, the question of the addressees 
of Galatians may seem of merely antiquarian in- 
terest for those who specialize in minutiae. 
Upon closer examination, however, its answer 
has potentially significant theological ramifica- 
tions. For if the South Galatian hypothesis is cor- 
rect, then Galatians may be the earliest Pauline 
letter, written perhaps soon afier the apostolic 
council. In chat case, the remarkable similarities 
between Galatians and Romans-—possibly the 
latest Pauline leter—would render the supposi- 
tion of a major development in Paul's theology 
improbable, If the North Galatian hypothesis is 
correct, then the similarity between Galatians 
and Romans may be explained by their having 
been written within a relatively short period of 
time of one another, toward the end of Paul's ca- 
reer. 

Traditionally, the question of the Galatian 
addressees has been discussed almost exclu- 
sively from the perspective of historical geogra- 
phy, based on Greco-Roman sources, A possible 
Jewish background has not been considered, 
despite the fact that Paul's letter to the Galatians 
is thoroughly Jewish in its argumentation, 


1, Greco-Roman Background 
2, Jewish Background 


1, Greco-Roman Background. 

1.1. Hellenistic Galata, In 278 B.C, three 
tribes of Gauls from Europe migrated across the 
Hellespont and eventually scttled in central 
*Asia Minor in a region that was called Galatia, 
containing tribal capitals in Pessinus, Ancyra 
and Tavium, The name Gelatians, or Gauls, (Gal- 
atai) applicd to Celts wherever they happened to 
live in Europe or Asia Minor. 

When Attalus of Pergamum conquered the 
Galatians in about 250 B.C,, they were consid- 
ered “the most formidable and warlike nation in 
Asia” (Polybius Hist. 18.41.7), known for barbar- 
ian lawlessness (Polybius /fist, 3.3.5; 21.40.1; 
Anth. Gr. 7.492; Sib. Or. 3.599-600). Hence, the 
Attalids celebrated the containment of the Gauls 
to central Anatolia as a victory of Hellenic civili- 
zation over barbarianism, 

Despite this resounding defeat, the Galatians 
continued to enjoy autonomy and cven re- 
gained some of their previous formidability in 
the first century B.C., when they fought on the 
side of Rome against Mithridates VI of Pontus 
(95-63), The Romans rewarded the Galatians by 
adding large tracts of territory to their land (63- 
36). By the beginning of the *Roman Empire 
under Augustus (see Roman Emperors), the Ga- 
latian client king of the Romans, Amyntas, ruled 
all of central Anatolia, his kingdom reaching 
even to the Mediterranean. 

1.2. Roman Galatia, When Aipyntas was killed 
during a campaign against the Homonades in 
25 B.C., most of his kingdom was annexed by Au- 
gustus and became the Roman province of Gala- 
tia, At this time, the province included not only 
the original area of Galatian settlement in and 
around Pessinus, Ancyra and Tavium, but also 
much of eastern Phrygia, Lycaonia, Isauria, Pi- 
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sidia and Pamphylia (cf. JAVO B V 7), Subse- 
quent additions between 6 B.C. and AD. 4 
included Paphlagonia to the north and the Pon- 
tic regions to the northeast, 

Regardless of the shifting boundaries of the 
Roman province, the composite whole was still 
called Galatia (cf, ¢.g., CIG 3991; ILS 9499), It is 
far less certain, however, whether the name Ga- 
latian was likewise applied to all inhabitants of 
the province, including those in South Galatia, 
That would be a reasonable inference perhaps, 
but examples of this usage are almost wholly 
lacking. C, Breytenbach argues, therefore, that 
the name Galatian applies to any and all ethnic 
Galatians and that documentary evidence shows 
their presence in the southern portion af the 
Roman province, On this view, Galatians 3:1 
("you foolish Galatians”) is addressed to these 
ethnic Galatians, despite the fact that such peo- 
ple would have composed only a tiny minority in 
the mixed population of South Galatia and 
therefore also only a small part of the churches 
in Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe. 

We should not be surprised that “Galatian" 
could be used both in a strict sense and in a 
more inclusive sense. Recent research on eth- 
nicity has shown the widespread phenomenon 
of identity switching and situational ethnicity, 
whereby people can often claim membership in 
several different ethnic groups according to the 
relevance of the particular traditions available 
(cf. Hackstein). This potential variability some- 
times leads to difficulties when it comes to de- 
scribing ethnic groups between the two poles of 
tribal and state organization. 

Future studies of the possible Greco-Roman 
background of Paul's use of “Galatia” and “Gala- 
tians” will also need to consider the vocative in 
Galatians 3:1 in light of other insults and plural 
ethnics in the Greek address system (cf, Dickey), 


2. Jewish Background, 

2.1. Jewish Geography and Ethnography. The 
fundamental point of departure for Jewish con- 
ceptions of *geography and ethnography is 
Genesis 10 (cf, 1 Chron 1), which gives a list of 
Noah's descendants who spread abroad on the 
earth after the flood and established nations 
(Scott; see Geographical Perspectives in Late An- 
tiquity). During the Second Temple period, this 
tradition was greatly expanded to include, for 
example, not only a descriptive geography of the 
world that was divided among the three sons of 
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Noah (Jub. 8:11—9:15), but also the contempo- 
rary Greco-Roman equivalents for the biblical 
nations listed in Genesis 10 (Josephus Ant, 1.5 
§§120-47). As in later *rabbinic literature, Jose- 
phus gives these equivalents in terms of Roman 
provinces, 

2.2. Josephus’s Identification of Gomer with the 
Galatians. In his exposition of the biblical table 
of nations, Josephus explains that the sons of 
Japheth originally gave their own names to the 
nations that they founded but that the Greeks 
changed the names. He illustrates this point be- 
ginning with Gomer, the first son of Japheth (Jo- 
sephus Ant. 1.6.1 §§1253, 126): “Thus, those 
whom the Greeks now call Galatians were 
named Gomarites, having been founded by Go- 
mar, .,, Gomar had three sons, of whom Ascha- 
naxes founded the Aschanaxians, whom the 
Greeks now call Rheginians, Riphathes the 
Riphataeans—the modern Paphlagonians— 
and Thugrames the Thugramaeans, whom the 
Greeks thought good to call Phyrgians.” When 
Josephus identifies Riphathes (biblical Riphath), 
the second son of Gomer (Gen 10:3), with the 
Paphlagonians, he betrays a conception of the 
extent of Galatia that postdates 6/5 B.C., when 
Paphlagonia was incorporated into the Roman 
province, It seems, therefore, that by identifying 
the Gomerites with the contemporary Galatians 
(Galatai), Josephus refers to all the inhabitants 
of the Roman province of Galatia as Galatians. 
If this is correct, then Josephus provides addi- 
tional support for the South Galatian hypothe- 
sis. 

See aiso ASIA MINOR; GEOGRAPHICAL PERSPEC- 
TIVES IN LATE ANTIQUITY. 
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GALILEE 
We derive the name Galilee historically from the 
Hebrew word for “area” or “region” (galil), Spe- 
cifically Galilee is the northernmost mountain 
region of Canaan and Israel. It displayed dense 
and lush vegetation in antiquity, including for- 
ests of Mt. Tabor oak, styrax, terebinth, carob, 
hawthorn, wild olive, wild fig, arbutus, bay lau- 
rel, myrtle, caper, sumac and lentisk. Wild game 
abounded in the Galilee, including the fox, 
hare, boar, roe deer and a species of chukar, 

1, Topography 

2. History of Galilee from Herod to the End 

of the Second Century A.D. 

3. Roads 

4. Products of Galilee 

5, Social Structures and Economics 

6. Synagogues and Ritual Purity 

7, Sepphoris as Chief City of Galilee 


1. Topography. 

Topographically Galilee includes upper Galilee 
and lower Galilee, the northern and southern 
halves of the area. Upper Galilee reaches up- 
ward just short of 4,000 feet above sea level, 
while lower Galilee extends upward to nearly 


2,000 feet above sea level. The boundary be- 
tween upper and lower Galilee reaches west- 
ward from Chorazin to Acco-Ptolemais. Upper 
Galilee receives in excess of 42 inches of rainfall 
per year, while lower Galilee gets as much as 36 
inches of rainfall in the same period, while the 
parts of lower Galilee on the western shores of 
the lake seldom receive 20 inches per year. Up- 
per Galilee is formed of a single mountain, 
called Jebel Jarmaq in Arabic and Har Meron in 
Hebrew. We do not know its biblical name. A se- 
ries of east-west valleys cut between low ridges 
comprise lower Galilee. Two of the best known 
of these valleys are the Beit Netopha Valley 
north of ancient Sepphoris and the Tur’an Val- 
ley east of the Beit Netopha with the Horns of 
Hattin, an extinct volcano, at its eastern end, A 
single, isolated high hill or mountain dominates 
the southeast corner of lower Galilee near the 
Sea of Galilee. This is Mt. Tabor, which is 1,929 
feet high. This is the traditional site of the trans- 
figuration. 

The natural boundanes of the whole of Gali- 
lee are the Mediterranean Sea on the west, the 
Plain of Jezreel on the south and the Sea of Ga- 
lilee (also known as Lake Tiberias) on the east. 
There is no natural boundary to the north until 
the deep gorge of the River Litani in Lebanon. 
Its political boundary to the north has varied, 
but in the NT period it included Lake Huleh in 
the Huleh Valley, avoiding Roman Cadasa (OT 
Kedesh), then ran south and west to exclude the 
coastal territory of Phoenicia, Phoenicia in- 
cluded the coastal cities of Tyre, Ecdippa (OT 
Akhzib), Acco-Ptolemais, Sycamenum (at Mt 
Carmel) and Dor. The Sea of Galilee is 8 miles 
across and 12.8 miles long, It is the largest fresh- 
water lake in the region and a major landmark 
as well as the focus of Jesus’ ministry, 


2. History of Galilee from Herod to the End of 

the Second Century A.D, 

Archaeology demonstrates that Galilee was a fa- 
vorite place of habitation from earliest times be- 
cause of its climate favorable to the early 
agriculture and because of its rith grasses for 
pasturage, Neanderthal skeletons have ap- 
peared in early occupation of caves near Naza- 
reth. The great tell or cityemound of Khirbet 
Kerak on the southwestern shores of the Sea of 
Galilee-exhibits Canaanite occupation as early 
as 2600 B.C, But it was the so-called Amorite 
waves of occupation beginning about 2000 B.C. 
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that brought the main Canaanite occupants to 
Galilee. Some of the cities of this time in Galilee 
included Megiddo, Hazor, Kedesh and Acco. 
Subsequently, in the fifteenth century B.C., when 
Pharoah Thut-Mosis [1 invaded Canaan, he 
listed fourteen Canaanite cities in Galilee that 
he subdued, 

The Israelite conquest and settlement finds 
the tribes of Asher, Naphiali, Issachar and Zebu- 
lun within the limits of Galilee. Asher occupied 
the old territory of the Phoenicians, Naphtali to 
the east included cities such as Kedesh and 
Chinnereth on the northwest shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. In the OT more than forty sites of up- 
per and lower Galilee appear in the text. The 
best-known are Hannathon, Rama, Gath-Hep- 
her and Hazor, 

In 735 B.C. Tiglath Pileser IU, king of Assyria, 
conquered all of Judah and Israel, including Ga- 
lilee. He lists eleven cities of Galilee that he de- 
stroyed, including Hazor, Hannathon and finally 
Megiddo at the western end of the Plain of 
Jezrecl. All of Galilee down to and including the 
Jezreel Plain became the Assyrian province of 
Megiklo, named after the city he understood to 
be the greatest in the district. This almost depop- 
ulated province in turn became part of the Baby- 
lonian Empire, the successor to the Assyrians. 

The sharpest turn for the better came in 539 
B.C, when Cyrus, king of Persia, conquered 
Babylon and took control of the entire Babylo- 
nian Empire. According to the Greek *historian 
Herodotus, all of Palestine (Palaistiné) belonged 
to the Fifth Satrapy of the Persian Empire 
(Herodotus fist, 3.86), 

We hear little of Galilee until the Maccabean 
period, Simon Maccabeus moved men and ma- 
teriel into Galilee in order to fight the Gentiles 
who were threatening to annihilate the Jewish 
population (1 Mace 4:15, 5:21; see 1 and 2 Macca- 
bees). He rescued the Jews of Arbata (Narbate) 
in lower Galilee and brought them to Jerusalem 
in 163 B.C, Nineteen years later, in 144 B.c., the 
Jewish king Jonathan Maccabacus defeated 
Demetrius I, the *Seleucid ruler of Palestine, at 
Hazor in Galilee. Jonathan chased the Syrian 
Greek army all the way to Cadasa and captured 
their camp. Jonathan did not rule over Galilee 
after this feat, for we only read that John Hyrca- 
nus considered Galilee part of the Jewish king- 
dom before hits death in 135 B.C. (see 
Hasmoneans). The Jewish king Aristobulus in 
104 to 103 B.C. (his one-year reign) added upper 
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Galilee to the kingdom. His brother Alexander 
Janneus, who consolidated his hold on the Gali- 
lee and on Gaulantis across the Jordan and 
across the Sea of Galilee, succeeded Aristobulus., 
This was the Galilee that the Roman forces 
would know when they entered the land to lay 
siege to *Jerusalem in 63 B.C. 

The boundaries of Roman Galilee or NT Ga- 
lilee include the Sea of Galilee and Luke Huleh 
in the cast. The boundary extends southwest 
from Lake Huleh south of Cadasa, then bends 
back southeast to an cast-west line drawn west 
from just north of Chorazin. ‘This line advances 
to within 7 miles of the coastline at Acco-Ptole- 
mais, then turns south about 17 miles at a point 
west of Sepphoris to turn again to the west, 
crossing Mt, Carmel so as to include Geba in Ga- 
lilee, The Great Jezreel Plain, called the Es- 
draelon in Greek, was now separated from 
Galilee. West of Galilee lay the independent 
Greek cities of Geba and Acco-Ptolemais, former 
Phoenician territory. 

NT Galilee was 31 miles west to east, includ- 
ing the Sea of Galilee, measuring from the first 
milestone at the territory of Acco-Ptolemais but 
not including the latter territory, which was con- 
sidered to be Phoenician, From north to south 
Galilee was somewhat larger, extending from 
the southeastern hills north of Scythopolis-Beth 
Shean 43 miles to its northernmost point near 
CGadasa, This oddly shaped region has an area 
of about 730 square miles. 

The Roman administrator Gabinius saw in 
55 B.C. that the province of Palestine needed 
civil administration (see Roman Administration). 
He set up Galilee, with*Sepphoris as its chief 
city, as one of these districts. Gabinius gave an 
administrative council or a synedrion to Seppho- 
ris (Josephus Ant. 14.5.4 §91; .We 1.8.5 §170). 
*Herod (later known as Herod the Great), the 
younger son of the procurator Antipater the 
Idumean, governed Galilee. Herod fled to 
*Rome during the Parthian invasion of 40 B.c,, 
returning as the appointee of the Roman senate 
and of Augustus (see Roman Emperors) to be 
king of Judea, an appointment conditioned on 
his successful prosecution of the civil war and 
the imposition of order, 

Galilee became part of the stage for a bitter 
civil war. waged by Herod against Antigonus, 
who had accepted appointment as ruler by the 
Parthians. Herod had adopted Sepphoris as his 
capital and chief residence in the north, keep- 
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ing a garrison of soldiers there and an armory 
for weapons and armor, By 37 B.c, Herod had 
killed the last rebels at the caves of Arbela north 
of Tiberias and consolidated his power (Jose- 
phus Ant, 14,15.4 §414; J. W. 1.16.2 §304). 

During his long reign Herod administrated 
the whole of his kingdom in five districts, Gali- 
lee was onc of these districts. Three or four to- 
parchies formed the civil administration of 
Galilee under Herod; Tiberias, Tracheae (which 
was otherwise known as Magdala), Sepphoris 
and perhaps Araba. 

At the death of Herod, Judah ben Hezekiah 
led some citizens of Sepphoris in revolt, perhaps 
hoping for independent status after long years 
as Herod's capital (Josephus Ant, 17.10.9 §289; 
j.Wes24.1 §56). Instead the Roman governor 
Varus retaliated with great force, destroying the 
city and killing the men, selling its women and 
children as slaves (see Roman Governors of Pal- 
estine), Herod Antipas, the new tetrarch, or- 
dered the razed city rebuilt as a Roman city, 
building it as the “ornament of all Galilee,” ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. 18.2.1 §27). Later, 
when the city had passed to the hegemony of 
Herod Antipas, the same Judah ben Hezekiah 
plundered weapons and money from Sepphoris 
(Josephus Ant. 17.10.5 §271; 7-W 2.5.1 §68). 
Herod Antipas ruled Galilee and Perea, two sep- 
arated parts of his father's kingdom, 

Fewer then ten cities and towns of Galilee 
figure in the ministry of Jesus. Jesus was reared 
at Nazareth, according to the Gospels. After his 
baptism at the hands of John he moved his 
headquarters to Capernaum on the northwest 
shores of the Sea of Galilee. From that vantage 
he visited the cities and towns of Cana, perhaps 
Gennesaret, Nain (in the Jezreel Valley), 
Gergesa (or Gadara or Garasa, a town on the 
cast shore of the Sea of Galilee) and Bethsana 
of Golanitis (the territory of his half-brother 
Herod Philip) and apparently Chorazin. Notably 
absent in this list are Scpphoris and ‘Tiberias. At 
both these cities Herod Antipas (“that fox,” ac- 
cording to Jesus) had palaces built, and it is pos- 
sible that Jesus was staying away from an 
unnecessary conflict with Antipas. We know of 
Maydala only as the city of Mary Magdalene in 
the Gospels. 

Galilee apparenty played different roles in 
the two devastating revolts against Rome, the 
first in A.D, 66 to 70 and the second in A.D, 135 
(see Jewish Wars with Rome). During the first re- 


volt Galilee formed one military command un- 
der the leadership of the general *Josephus, 
later known as a historian, Vespasian, the Ro- 
man commander sent by the emperor Nero, 
marched south from Tyre to Acco-Ptolemais and 
set up a headquarters. From there he routed any 
Jewish defenders in Galilee on his way eastward 
to Sepphoris. The city fathers of Sepphoris met 
him in the field and declared their loyalty to 
Rome and their abhorrence of the revolt, peti- 
tioning Vespasian for a garrison to protect them 
from their more warlike neighbors (Josephus 
J.W 3.24 §§30-34; Life 74 §411). Josephus and 
the few defenders he could gather entered Jota- 
pata in the mountains about 10 miles north of 
Sepphoris. Vespasian besieged the city for forty- 
seven days, then took it in a fearsome slaughter, 
He discovered Josephus, arrested him and saved 
him for later. After the surrender of Tiberias 
and the defeat of the Jewish rebels in a pitched 
battle on the Sea of Galilee, Vespasian had se- 
cured Galilee and needed only to march to 
Jerusalem to prosecute the siege there and fi- 
nally at Masada. He accomplished both sieges 
successfully, 

After the first revolt the Romans added Gali- 
lee to a new independent province, the gover- 
nor of whom was of senatorial rank and a 
former practor, The authorities also stationed 
the Tenth Legion, the Fretensis (“Ironsides”) on 
the ruins of Jerusalem, Vespasian gave Seppho- 
Tis special status because of its peace stance dur- 
ing the revolt by handing over to Sepphoris the 
toparchy of Araba. Vespasian thereby doubled 
its city territory. 

Galilee scarcely took part in the Bar Kochba 
revolt of A.D. 131 to 135, Bar Kochba (see Simon 
bar Kosiba) tried to involve the Galileans, but 
perhaps the memories of A.D. 66 to 70 burned 
too brightly. Galilee seems to have mainly stayed 
quiet, although tunnels in which Jews hid dur- 
ing the revolt have been discovered, It was after 
the revolt, perhaps after A.D. 160, that Sepphoris 
became known by its Greek name, Diocaesarea. 


5. Roads. S 

There was a highly developed, local trade net- 
work in Galilee upon which the citizens of Gali- 
lee transported goods and services. Lower 
Galilee was outlined by (1) a major road that tra- 
versed lower Galilee from Acco-Ptolemais to 
Sepphoris and from there to Tiberias. Nine 
milestones of the second century A.D. and later 
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are known between Acco-Ptolemais and Tibe- 
nas, (2) From Tiberias a Roman road led south 
on the western shores of the Sea of Galilee and 
from there to Scythopolis-Beth Shean, Nine 
milestones are known between Tiberias and 
Scythopolis-Beth Shean. (3) From Scythopolis- 
Beth Shean a major road of the second century 
departs west and a little north to a site called to- 
day Khirbet Ladd. At Khirbet Ladd this road 
turns southwest to Legio-Capercotani in the 
western Jezrecl Valley. This is where the Roman 
authorities stationed the Sixth Legion in the sec- 
ond century, In this track of about 21 miles there 
are at least fifleen Roman milestones, (4) A ma- 
jor second-century Roman road leads north and 
a little west from Legio-Capercotani to Atco- 
Ptolemais. Seven Roman milestones are known 
from this road. (5) To the north nearly on the 
border between upper and lower Galilee there 
was a Roman road that could be followed from 
Bethsaida-Julias to Acco-Ptolemais 24 miles to 
the west, 

Other roads inherited from the time of the 
united monarchy also play their part in Galilean 
trade, Two of the main roads were on the coast 
from Jokneam to Acco-Ptolemais, from there to 
Achzib and Tyre; and in the interior, from Mt. 
Tabor to Roman Kefar Hittaia or a point nearby, 
then east to the Sea of Galilee, then north via 
Chinnereth to the north, In upper Galilee one 
finds seven “local and lateral roads,” most of 
which run east and west. One of these roads 
runs from Acco-Ptolemais to Tell Keisan and 
from there southeast to the west end of the Beit 
Netopha Valley, This happens to be the course 
of the major Roman road from Acco to Seppho- 
ris. In other words, the Romans used a venera- 
ble wack to move men and material in this area. 

From the west end of the Beit Netopha Valley 
one walked a road castward to Rimmon and 
thence south and east toward the south end of 
the Sea of Galilee. About 4 miles east of Rim- 
mon the road also forks north to Kefar Hittaia 
and east to the lake, Despite this impressive 
number of Iron Age roads, Iron Age lower Gali- 
lec is traversed by fewer roads on the maps than 
is upper Galilee, 


4. Products of Galilee. 

The trade network made it possible for villages 
to specialize in a single product. The villages of 
Shikhin, Kefar Hananiah and Nahf (to give 
their modern names) produced pottery vessels. 
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This is both a literary and an archacological 
fact. Certain villages were wheat production cen- 
ters; the plain of Arbela and therefore the town 
of Arbela and Kefar Hittaia (“Village of Wheat”) 
about 3 miles west and a little south of Arbela, 
Hukkok 6 miles west of Capernaum, and 
Chorazin, which is about 2 miles north and a lit- 
tle west of Capernaum, The *Talmud of Jerusa- 
lem speaks of the wheat of Sepphoris and the 
wheat of Tiberias (y, B. Qam. 6D), which suggests 
that Tiberias and Sepphoris were central mar- 
kets for wheat. 

We find archaeological and literary evidence 
for agricultural products such as figs, pomegran- 
ates, olives and oil pressing, flax, barley, fresh, 
pickled and dried fish, herbs, greens, cattle, and 
sheep and goat products, but also for finished 
products made from agricultural products, such 
as cloth, clothing, dye stuffs, basketry, furniture, 
breads and perfumes. 

Winepresses are to be found on many hill- 
tops in lower Galilee. Wine manufacture, stor- 
age and shipment is one of the most important 
industries of the Galilee. We have the names of 
at least seven villages and cities that were in- 
volved in the wine industry in some fashion: 
Sepphoris, Tiberias, Kefar Sogane, Sallamin, 
Acchabaron, Beth Shearim and Gennesaret (Jo- 
sephus/. W. 3.3.3 §45; 5.10.8 §519; m. Menah, 8:6; 
y. Meg. 72D; Eccl. Rab. 3:3, m. Kil. 4:4 [Salmin]; 6. 
‘Abod. Zar, 30A [Acchabaron]). Furthermore the 
name of the Valley of Beth Ha-Kerem (“House 
of the Vineyard”) and the village of the same 
name in that valley implies that wine production 
was its major industry. 

A discovery at Hefzibah in the Beth Shean 
Valley revealed a set of Greek inscriptions re- 
cording the correspondence between Antiochus 
III the Great (223-187 B.c.), the Seleucid Greek 
ruler, and a certain Ptolemaios, the strategos or 
local owner and governor of a huge estate near 
Beth Shean. Ptolemaios was de facto if not de 
jure a ruler of his estate, which included villages. 
Such land ownership also in Galilee may be pre- 
supposed in Josephus and in the NT. Note that 
Herod the Great did not favor owners of large 
estates. 

Archacological surveys of the Galilee con- 
firm that large farmhouses, presumably of 
wealthy landowners, dot the landscape, but so 
do Small farmhouses. The survey of Khirbet 
Buraq in *Samaria, which should be compara- 
ble to a town of that size in Galilee, has sug- 
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gested that seventy familics farmed 445 acres, 
which gives us 6.3 acres per family. It is possible 
that there may be farmers on small farts so 
small that those plots will not support a family 
for a full year. If so, then these farmers were the 
source for agricultural laborers or skilled work- 
ers for at least part of the year, 


5. Social Structures and Economics. 

It is important to know that *women produced 
many products in their homes and by their own 
hands. These products included those produced 
by weaving, dying, sewing and spinning. These 
would be clothing and cloth stuffs, The most for- 
midable economic activity was that of villages 
and cities. We can find literary or archaeologfcal 
evidence for the following productions: pottery 
(see above), glass vessels, raw glass production, 
fish, caravans, shipping (on the Sea of Galilee), 
drying, pickling and salting of fish and other 
commodities, weaving, fast-food production in 
cities at taverns, masonry, carpentry, digging of 
cisterns and tombs, stone vessel production for 
ritual purity, and clothing. In addition one 
found shopkeepers, agricultural workers, bak- 
ers, courts with judges, bailiffs and guards, bank- 
ers and moneychangers, and coin minting in 
Sepphoris and Tiberias. 

There is reason to believe that the social 
structure was organized more or less by wealth 
and by position of birth, At the apex of the so- 
cial structure were to be found the elites (the 
“rich,” or plousios, Mk 12;16-21), many of whom 
were Herod's retainers. We also find absentee 
landlords (kyrios, Mk 12:1-12 par. Mt 21:33-46), 
owners of estates (hyrios, Mt 25:14-30), major im- 
porter/exporters or merchants (emporos, Mt 
13:45-46), a chief tax collector (architeldnés, Lk 
19:1-10) and the judge (krités, Mt 5:25). 

In a much larger middle stratum of society 
one found the following: the professional scribe 
(grammateus, Mt 2:4), the teacher (didaskalos, Mt 
8:19), the lawyer (nomikos, Mt 22:34-40), the 
hand worker, mason, carpenter or cooper 
(tekton, Mt 13:55), the shopkeeper, the family 
farmer, the banker or moneychanger (trapezilés, 
Mt 25:27), fisherman (halieus, Mt 418-22), tax 
collector (telanés, Lk 18:9-14), foreman (epitropos, 
Mt 20:1-16; the owner of the vineyard calls his 
epitropos, perhaps elated to the oikonomos of Lk 
16:)-8), the money lender (daneistés, Lk 7:4 1-43), 
the master of a household (othodespotés), the 
manager of a household or steward (oikonomos, 


Lk 12:42-46; 16:1-8), the ironsmith, coppersmith, 
silversmith or goldsmith. To these one may add 
from other sources, whose status we do not 
know, the caravanecr, peddler, charcoal maker, 
lime maker, tanner, leather worker, soldier, 
healer, exorcist, physician, herbalist, and actors 
and entertainers. 

At the bottom of the social structure in terms 
of wealth and birth, as well as in terms of histor- 
ical circumstances, one found the following: the 
tenant farmer (gedrgos, Mk 12:1 par, Mt 21;35- 
41), day worker (misthios, literally “wage earner” 
or “hired worker,” Lk 15:11-82 [wy 17, 19, 21)), 
agricultural worker, reaper (theristes, Mt 13:24-30 
only), guard for a prison (hyperetés, Mt 5:25), 
shepherd for sheep and goats (poimén, Mt 9:36), 
slave child (pais, Lk 12:35-48, Mt 24:45-51, not 
used in Mark; see Lk 15:11-32, where the elder 
brother calls one of these to ask what is going 
on), slave (doulos, e.g. Mt 13:24-30), beggar 
(prosaités, Jn 9:8), thief (klepiés, Jn 12:6), the sick 
(lepros, leper), the poor (ptdchos, jobless [7] Lk 
14:16-24; Mt 22:1-14), the prostitute (porné, Mt 
21:31-82) and the rebel or bandit (lestés, Mt 
27:38). 


6, Synagogues and Ritual Purity. 

The old description of Galilee as predominantly 
Gentile (Is 9:1, “Galilee of the Gentiles”) or het- 
crodox Jewish can no longer be sustained. 
Housing and public structures would resemble 
those almost anywhere in the empire, but this 
does not in and of itself imply Gentilization of 
Galilee, These are owner-built homes of native 
materials, namely, stone covered with lime and 
clay plaster. 

Public buildings in Sepphoris and Tiberias, 
not to mention Taricheae-Magdala, stand as 
metaphors for Roman dominance and the pro- 
cess of *Hellenization. Such buildings would in- 
clude basilicas, *theaters, amphitheaters or 
*circuses, hippodromes, city gates, forums or ag- 
ora, and the like. The Galileans decorated the 
facades of their buildings in high stone relief 
with floral and other decorations, The low-relief 
geometric and floral decorations of the Second 
Temple did not yet appear in lower Galilee. This 
bespeaks the Galilean participation in the wider 
*Roman Empire but does imply that they had 
become agsimilated, to use a modern term, or 
Hellenized, to use the scholarly term. 

As another example, a few buildings in the 
Galilee have been identified as “synagogues. 
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These are at Capernaum (beneath the white 
limestone synagogue) and at Magdala. Outside 
of Galilee other first-century synagogues are 
known from Gamala, Masada, Herodium and at 
Herod's palace at Jericho. In addition there are 
about twenty synagogue sites in upper and lower 
Galilee dated from the middle of the third cen- 
tury A.D. These buildings of the first and third 
centuries have one constant architectural fea- 
ture, namely, the habit to place a row of columns 
between the benches against the walls and the 
central worship space. 

Roman custom is to place rows of columns 
behind the backs of gathered spectators or par- 
ticipants in a bouleutérion or in an ecclésiastérion, 
or even in a theater. Perhaps the synagogue 
buildings reflect the temple forecourts in Jerusa- 
lem. Josephus explains that the inner courts of 
the temple were adorned with colonnades or 
cloisters, Thus the Court of Women, the Court of 
Israel and the Court of the Priests would all 
present this feature. (Josephus j.W. 5.5.2 §200). 
This feature is omitted in Samaritan synagogues 
and two Judean broadhouses, 

Another ritual installation found in Galilee 
are Jewish ritual baths beneath the floors of 
houses or nearby at Sepphoris, Jotapata, Khirbet 
Shema, Meiron, and other Galilean sites. These 
commonly are dated by the excavators to the 
first centuries B.C. and A.D. Ritual baths meet the 
demand for ritual purity. 

Another item of the early Roman Jewish 
world was a class of soft, white stone vessels that 
appear in no fewer than sixty-five sites all over 
ancient Palestine, At least fourteen of these sites 
are in upper and lower Galilee (Gush Halav, 
Nabratein, Meiron, Kefar Hananya, Caper- 
naum, Yodfat, Ibelin, Kefar Kenna, Sepphoris, 
Reina, Nazareth, Bethlehem of Galilee, Migdal 
Ha-Emeq and Tiberias). A site for the manufac- 
ture of these vessels has been found at Reina, 
about 6 kilometers north of Nazareth. 

The design of these vessels meets the require- 
ments of the laws of purity, They seem to be dis- 
tinctively Jewish, as they only superficially 
resemble the marble vessels well known in the 
Roman world. They are both handmade and 
made by turning on a lathe, They include “mea- 
suring cups” with one and sometimes two han- 
dies, and a square bowl with ledge handles 
under the rims. Others, which were turned on a 
lathe, include large, barrel-shaped vessels with a 
pedestal base and no handles and small cups or 
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chalices with no handles. The large, lathe-turned 
vessels play a role in the pericope of the turning 
of water into wine at Cana of Galilee (Jn 2:6), 

‘Two of the cities of Galilee minted their own 
*coins, namely, Sepphoris and Tiberias. The city 
coins of Tiberias honor the emperor Tiberius 
and feature his portrait nearly from the begin- 
nings of minting coins in that Galilean city, Yet 
the coins of Herod Antipas, the ethnarch of Ga- 
lilee and of Perea, and the city coins of Seppho- 
ris and Tiberias minted by Antipas, lack a ruler's 
portrait on their obverse (Rosenberger, 3:60; 
Meshorer 1982: 85-41, 242-43, 279, pl. 6; Me- 
shorer 1990-1991; 108, pl. 25). 


7. Sepphoris as Chief City of Galilee, 

Sepphoris was known as an important walled 
town from the first year of the reign of Alex- 
ander Yannai when Ptolemy Lathrus of Egypt 
besieged it unsuccessfully on a “sabbath (106 
B.C; Josephus Ant, 13,12.5 §338), The fact that 
Ptolemy made war on a sabbath suggests that he 
knew the inhabitants were Jewish, Excavation 
shows that there was an impressive city of the 
late Hellenistic period at Sepphoris. Housing of 
the second century B.C. to the first century A.D. 
reveals ritual baths beneath their floors, attest- 
ing to their Jewishness, Fragments of stone ves- 
sels (sce 6 above) attest to their Jewishness as 
well. Some of the housing on top of the hill of 
Sepphoris was in villas, evidently of wealthy 
landowners or merchants. White mosaic floors 
appeared in the wealthiest first-century houses. 

Excavation in the foundations of the civil ba- 
silica on the cast side of the city at the intersec- 
tion of the Cardo Maximus and the Decumanus 
show that the basilica was built hurriedly on the 
foundations of a destroyed building. The exca- 
vators believe that they have found evidence for 
Herod Antipas’s orders to rebuild Sepphoris— 
and in a Roman image, 

The theater of Sepphoris is surely first-cen- 
tury, though some scholars believe that its 
builder was an unknown person of the late first 
century A.D., not Herod Angipas. It could seat 
four thousand spectators, the same size as the 
theater in the capital city of *Caesarea. Likewise 
there is a fortification near the top of the site 
that bespeaks fortification of the acropolis in the 
first century, A network of streets paved with 
crushed limestone carried information and peo- 
ple around the Hippodamian grid of Sepphoris 
in the first century. Before 14 the city council 
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paved the Cardo and the Decumanus in Roman 
style, probably in anticipation of the emperor 
Hadrian. 

The water system of Sepphoris is extraordi- 
nary, matched only by the one at the city of 
Abila of the Decapolis across the Jordan, The 
early Roman aqueduct led water from the spring 
at the village of Abila of Galilee 3 miles distant. 
The aqueduct featured a huge underground res- 
ervoir and a pool. The pool is typical of 
Herodian waterworks everywhere, A reference 
in a late Jewish text speaks of the “wheels of 
Sepphoris,” usually understood to be water 
wheels (Fecl. Rab, 12:6). Even in the first century 
Sepphoris did not manufacture all its goods, It 
brought in wine, oil and other agricultural prod- 
ucts from its own territory, Some of the farmers 
of the outlying fields doubtless lived within the 
walls of Sepphoris. 

At the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D, 70 the 
*priestly family of Jedaiah settled at Sepphoris. 
Another twenty-three priestly families settled at 
other Galilean cities and villages, including 
Nazareth. 

Sepphoris minted coins from A.D. 68, before 
Vespasian was declared emperor, On these 
coins the city name appears as Lrenopolis Nero- 
nias Sepphofris], or EIPHNOTTOA! NEPANIAZ 
ZEMON. The name of Irenopolis ["“City of 
Peace") reminded onc of the city's peace stance 
beginning in A.D. 68, during the first revolt, The 
second name, Neronias, declares the city's con- 
tinued loyalty to the emperor Nero and to Rome. 

On coins minted at Sepphoris during the 
reign of Trajan (A.D. 98-117) the name of the citi- 
zens of the city is given in Greek as the Seppho- 
rean (2ETTONPHN|N). Therefore Sepphoris 
was spelled SEP@NPIZ in Greek, which agrees 
with the spelling in Josephus. The obverse of the 
coins declared that ‘Trajan lent one of his titles to 
the city, namely, Autokratoris, or AYTOKPAT— 
NPIZ. Herod Antipas called the city Autokra- 
toris, according to Josephus (Ant, 18.2.1 §27). 

After Hadrian the city was renamed Diocae- 
sarea or AIOKAIZAPEA, which also appears on 
milestones. The full name of the city on coins 
from the emperor Caracella onward is A/O- 
KAIZAPEA (Ij}EPA AZYA(OX) KAl AYTONO- 
MOZ or Diocaesarea the Holy, [City of] Refuge 
and Autonomous. This naming is likely a politi- 
cal act adopted by the council of the city in honor 
of Hadrian, who took the tite Divi or Zeus, which 
appeared on his coins from A.D, 117 onward, 


Four other cites share these three titles of Holy 
City, City of Refuge and Autonomous, namely, 
the coastal city of Dora, and the three cities of the 
Decapolis, Abila, Gadara and Capitolias, 

Diocaesarea is the name that will appear in 
Greek literature produced by Romans and by 
Christians in the later Roman Empire. Interest- 
ingly enough it will not survive in the Arabic- 
language historians, who only know the name 
Saffuriyeh. This strongly suggests that this local 
Galilean name among Aramaic speakers contin- 
ued to be the old name of Sepphoris even when 
its official name was Diocacsarea. 

The Sepphoris of the second century A.D. was 
a great Jewish intellectual center, It was at Sep- 
phoris that the work of Rab Juda, also known as 
the Prince, culminated in the compilation of the 
oral law, or the *Mishnah, at the beginning of 
the third century of the common cra. 

See also ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE LAND OF IS- 
RAFL; CAFSARFA PHILIPPI; DECAPOLIS; ECONOM- 
ICS OF PALESTINE; JUDEA; TIBERIAS. 
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GALLIO INSCRIPTION. See INSCRIPTIONS AND 
PAPYRI: GRECO-ROMAN. 


GAMES. See ATHLETICS; CIRCUSES AND GAMES, 


GENDER ROLES. See MARRIAGE; WOMEN IN 
GRECO-ROMAN WORLD AND JUDAISM. 


GENESIS APOCRYPHON (1Qa ) 
Of the first seven scrolls to be retrieved in 1947 
from the Dead Sea caves, the most poorly pre- 
served was an Aramaic rewriting of portions of 
Genesis, known today as the Genesis Apocryphon 
(1QapGen), Only six of the twenty-two surviving 
columns are preserved to any great extent: in 
column 2 (now thought to be column 3) Lamech 
relates events accompanying the birth of Noah 
(Gen 5:28-29); column 12 (13), though fragmen- 
tary, has Noah describe events after the flood 
(Gen 9:13-21); columns 19-22 (20-23), the best 
preserved of all, rewrite and embellish the 
Abram episodes of Genesis 12:8—15:4. The full 
length of the original scroll cannot now be de- 
termined, 

1, Date and Language 

2, Genre and Literary Relationships 

3. New Testament Parallels 

4. Early Jewish Biblical Interpretation 


1. Date and Language. 

Genesis Apocryphon is generally dated to the first 
century B.C, or A.D., prior to the destruction of 
the *Qumran settlement (c, A.D, 68). The work 
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employs a Palestinian dialect of Middle *Ara- 
maic, somewhat later than the Aramaic parts of 
Daniel and close to Targum Ongelos as well as to 
the Aramaic words preserved in the Greek texts 
of the NT and *Josephus, making Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon valuable for reconstructing the Aramaic 
dialect used in Jesus’ day, Along with the Qum- 
ran targums of Job and Leviticus, Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon confirms that biblical books were 
already being rendered into Aramaic during 
the Second Temple period. Biblical citations in 
Genesis Apocryphon witness to a Palestinian text 


type. 


2, Genre and Literary Relationships, 

Genesis Apocryphon is commonly classified as a 
work of *rewritten Bible (along with *Pseudo- 
Philo’s Biblical Antiquities, *Josephus's Antig™ui- 
Hes and *Jubilees) since it is principally con- 
cerned with reshaping, expanding and 
interpreting, though not replacing, the biblical 
narrative. Genesis Apocryphon does not, however, 
fit neatly into any single generic category, Up 
until Genesis Apocryphon 21:23, the predomi- 
nant mode is pscudonymous autobiography, 
like J Enoch (see Enoch, Books of), 4Q160 and 
the testamentary literature, Later portions 
(1QapGen 21:23—22:54; cf. 20:1-9, 16-20, 23-26) 
are composed in the third person and follow the 
biblical precursor much more closely, resem- 
bling the style of later targums (see Rabbinic Lit- 
erature; Targumim). Interpretive traditions and 
hermeneutical strategies have often been com- 
pared with later rabbinic midrash (see Rabbinic 
Literature: Midrashim). 

Genesis Apocryphon cannot properly be called 
sectarian; it contains nothing clearly *Essene in 
nature, nor does it adopt an *apocalyptic or 
pesher-style hermeneutic (see Pesharim). This 
may suggest the document was acquired rather 
than composed by the community, although 
nonlegal narrative expansions such as Genesis 
Apocryphon are far less likely to reveal sectarian 
distinctives than are halakic (legal) materials (see 
Legal Texts at Qumran). ~ 

Numerous parallels with Jubiiees as well as 
I Enoch 106—107 suggest substantial literary de- 
pendence, although the direction of influence is 
debated, If Genesis Apocryphon is secondary to Ju- 
bilees, (Fitzmyer; Nickelsburg), its author ap- 
pears to have excised sectarian elements (c.g., 
*calendrical references); if prior (Avigad and 
Yadin; Vermes), Jubilees has abridged its source, 
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introduced its own doctrinal materials and cast 
the memoirs of the patriarchs as revelations 
made to *Moses, 


3, New Testament Parallels. 

3.1. Linguistic and Cultural Parallels. Genesis 
Apocryphon 21:13 (cf. Gen 13:16) contains one of 
the earliest postbiblical Aramaic uses of the 
phrase “son of man” (br ‘nwi), a phrase found 
frequently on the lips of Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels (ho hyios tou anthrépou). Unlike J Enoch 
46—48 and 4 Ezra 13 (see Esdras, Books of), 
which echo Danicl 7:13, the phrase “son of 
man” in Genesis Apocryphon (with negative !’) 
functions like an indefinite pronoun ({no] one, 
human being). A similar generic usage occurs at 
11QtgJob 26:3 and probably 9:9, The fact chat 
the phrase could be used in the Palestinian Ara- 
maic of Jesus’ day without any technical or titu- 
lar force is clearly relevant to discussions of the 
significance of Son of Man language in the Gos- 
pels. Other NT words and phrases finding paral- 
lels in Genesis Apocryphon include “Lord of 
heaven and earth” (Mt 11:25; Lk 10:21; 
1QapGen 22:16); “spirit of sickness” (Lk 13:11; 
1QapGen 20:16); “evil spirit” (Lk 7:21; 8:2; 
11:26; Mt 12:45; 1QapGen 20:16-17, 28-29); and 
“rebuke/banish/subjugate” [a demon] (g‘r in 
1QapGen 20:28-29; cf. 1QM 14:10; epitimad in 
Mk 1:25; 9:25; Lk 4:41), 

The account of Abram’s dealings with Pha- 

raoh affords several cultural parallels to the 
world of Jesus. At Abram’s request, God sent an 
evil spirit to afflict Pharaoh's household and 
his healers with a plague (1QapGen 20:12-20), 
recalling the NT idea that some illnesses are 
*demon-induced (Mk 1:32-84; 9:14-29; cf. 1 Sam 
16:14). The plague is finally lifted through 
Abram’s *prayer, exorcism and laying on of 
hands (1QapGen 20:21-22, 28-29; cf Mk 5;23; 
6:5; 7:32; 8:32-35; 16:18; Lk 4:40-41; 13:13; Acts 
9:12, 17-18; 28:8). And the scroll appears to 
portray Abram praying “for his enemy” 
(1QapGen 20:28; cf. Gen 20:17; Mt 5:44; Rom 
12:17). 
3.2, Possible Parallels to Matthew's Birth Narra- 
tive. A comparison of Jesus’ birth narrative in 
Matthew 1;18—2:23 with the scroll’s narration 
of Noah's birth (cols. 2-5) and Abram’s descent 
into Egypt (cols. 19-20) yields numerous striking 
similarities, though not enough to suggest a 
literary relationship between the two composi- 
tions (see chart on next page). 


4, Early Jewish Biblical Interpretation. 

4.1. ive Traditions. 

4.1.1. Noah and Enoch. Early Jewish literature 
expressed considerable interest in and specula- 
tion about the figure of Noah, in part because 
Noah’s birth is the occasion for a prophecy (Gen 
5:29) and because Noah’s story (Gen 6:5—10:32) 
follows on the heels of the episode of the “fallen 
angels" in Genesis 6:14 (Jub, 4—10; 1 Enoch 
106—107; Josephus Ané, 1.3.1-2  §§72-76; 
4QMess 
ar). Genesis Apocryphon calls Noah “righteous” 
(1QapGen 6:2; Gen 6:9; cf. Heb 11:7; 2 Pet 2:5; 

Jub. 5:19; Josephus Ant, 1.3.2 §75) and may at- 
tribute to him an eschatologically symbolic role 
(1QapGen 2—4; cf. Mt 24;37-39; Lk 17;26-27; 
1 Pet $:18-22; J Enoch 10—11; 106;18—107:1). 

Genesis Apocryphon also attaches great impor- 
tance to Enoch, Noah's great-grandfather (Gen 
5:18-24), whose dwelling was with the angels 
(1QapGen 2:20-21), and who alone could con- 
firm that Noah was not the son of an angelic 
Watcher (1QapGen 5:3-4; cf. 1 Enoch 107:2). Pop- 
ular traditions about Enoch’s righteousness, 
bodily ascent and heavenly existence (Sir 49:14; 

Jub. 4:16-19; 10;17; Josephus Ant. 1.3.4 §85; Heb 
11:5; based on Gen 5:22, 24; cf. 2 Kings 2:1) help 
explain the high regard for 7 Enoch among the 
early Christians (cf. Jude 14-15). 

41,2, Abram and Sarai. The scroll’s account 
of Abram and Sarai in Egypt (LQapGen 19:10— 
20:33; cf. Gen 12:8—13:1) is heavily embel- 
lished: Sarai willingly cooperates with Abram's 
plan for her to pose as his sister (1QapGen 
19:21-23; 20:9-10); Abram is greatly troubled by 
Sarai’s abduction (1QapGen 20;10-16); while in 
Pharaoh's house Sarai’s chastity is preserved 
(1QapGen 20:15-18; cf Josephus Ant, 1.8.1 
§§ 162-65; Philo Abr, 96-98; Gen. Rab. 41:2); Pha- 
rach suffers plagues because of Abram's prayers 
(1QapGen 20:12-15); Pharaoh first seeks help 
from his conjurers before summoning Abram 
(1QapGen 20:18-21); Hagar is among the gifts 
Pharaoh gave to Sarai (1QapGen 20:32; cf, Gen. 
Rab. 45:1); and it was Lot who informs Pha- 
raoh’s house that Sarai was Abram's wife 
(1QapGen 20:22-23), Sarai is portrayed as a will- 
ing but sorrowful heroine who remains pure 
and undefiled, and Abram as a righteous seer, 
dreamer And interpreter of dreams, a fervent 
and effective prayer warrior, and an exorcist/ 
healer. NT portraits of Abraham and Sarah are 
noticeably less embellished but are similarly 
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Noah's Birth in Genesis Apocryphon 
Lamech observes the unusual appearance of the 
infant Noah (1QapGen 2:1-2; ef. / Brock 106:2-4). 


Lamech suspects Noah is not his but was conceived 
by holy ones or Nephilim (1QapGen 2:1-2). 


Lamech confronts his wife, Bitenosh (IQapGen 
2:3-7), who swears passionately that Lamech, not a 
“son of heaven,” is Noah's father (lQapGen 2:8- 
18). 


Lamech asks father Methuselah to inquire of 
grandfather Enoch (1QapGen 2:19-25; cf. / Enoch 
106:5-12). ‘i 


Enoch, whose dwelling was among the angels 
(“holy ones"), confirms that Noah is Lamech's son 
(1QapGen cols, 3-5; cf J Enoch 106:18—107:3). 


Abram's Descent inta Egypt in Genesis Apocryphon, 
Abram journeys to Egypt because of a famine 
(1QapGen 19;9-12). 


Abram has a symbolic dream at the border of Egypt 
about two trees and tree cutters, representing 
Abram, Sarai and the threat to Abram's life 


(1QapGen 19:13-16), 


Abram interprets the dream to mean that his life is 
in danger (1QapGen 19:17-18) and asks Sarai to 
say she is his sister (1QapGen 19;19-20), 


idealized (Lk 16:22-31; Jn 8:53; Acts 7:2-8; Rom 
4:1-25; Gal 3:6-9; 4:22-31; Heb 6:13-15; 7:4-10; 
11:8-12, 17-19; Jas 2:21-23; 1 Pet 3:6). 

4.1.3, Melchizedek. The story of *Melchizedek 
(1QapGen 22:12-17; cf. Gen 14:18-20), though 
relatively unembellished, may be helpfully com- 
pared with the midrashic homily of Hebrews 
7:1-10. Some interpreters have wondered why 
the author of Hebrews doesn’t fortify his 
Melchizedekan christology with the biblical 
phrase “Melchizedek . . . brought out bread and 
wine” (Gen 14:18); indeed, later interpreters 
(e.g, Ambrosiaster, Clement of Alexandria, 
Chrysostom, Jerome) could not resist reading 
this phrase eucharistically, This reticence of He- 
brews, however, acaords well with Genesis Apocry- 
phon 22:14-15, which describes Melchi-zedek 
bringing out “food and drink” (m’kl @mith)— 
simple nourishment for Abram and his men, In 
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Jesus’ Birth in Matthew 
Matthew (Mt 1:18; cf, Lk 1:35) describes the mirac- 
ulous conception of Jesus. 


Joseph discovers Mary is pregnant, knows he is not 
the father and plans to divorce her secretly (Mt 
1:18-19). 


No record of dialog between Joseph and Mary. In 
Luke (Lk 1:26-38), Mary responds to the angelic 
messenger, 


No record of Joseph seeking counsel from anyone, 


An angel tells Joseph in a dream not to divorce 
Mary, because her child was “of the Holy Spirit" 
(Mr 1:20-21). 


Jesus’ Descent into Egypt in Matthew. 
Joseph and his family flee to Egypt to escape 
Herod (Mt 2:14). 


Joseph has a nonsymbolic dream of an angel 
warning of Herod's murderous plan and telling 
them to flee (Mt 2:13). 


Joseph's dream requires no interpretation; he im- 
mediately obeys, taking Mary and Jesus to Egypt 
(Mt 2:14). 


this interpretive tradition, evidently shared by 
Hebrews (but not by Josephus Ant. 1.10.2 §181), 
the act was clearly distinct from Melchizedek's 
priestly blessing upon Abram (Gen 14:19-20). Al- 
though the Melchizedek of Hebrews 7 enjoys 
greater status and significance than does his 
Genesis Apoeryphon counterpart, neither comes 
close to the exalted figure portrayed in 
11QMelch or 2 Enoch 71—72 (see Melchizedek, 
Traditions of). 


al 
4.2. Hermeneutical Strategies, 

4.2.1, Narrative Expansion, As a window on 
early Jewish Palestinian hermeneutics roughly 
contemporary with the NT, the value of Genesis 
Apocryphon can scarcely be overstated. The prin- 
cipal interpretive strategy is narrative expansion, 
the practice of filling the gaps in the notoriously 
laconic Hebrew narrative. Thus, Genesis Apocry- 
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phon 2—4 provides background for Lamech's 
oracle at Noah's birth (Gen 5:29); a passing ref- 
erence to Sarai’s beauty (Gen 12:15) expands 
into eloquent poetry (1QapGen 20;1-8; cf. Philo 
Abr. 19 §98; Gen. Rab. 40.5); and the silence of 
Genesis 13:17-18 regarding Abram’s movements 
before settling down is replaced with a detailed 
travelog (1QapGen 21:15-19a). Compare also 
Genesis Apocryphon 22:3-5 with Genesis 14:13. 

4.2.2. Problem Solving. Sometimes the tradent 
rewrites to solve problems in the text. Not only 
does Abram's decision to present Sarai as his sis- 
ter (Gen 12:13) appear faithless and self-serving, 
but also there is no record of divine discipline, 
and Abram profits from the ruse (Gen 12: 16). 
Unlike Jubilees (13:10-15), which ignores the epi- 
sode, and Josephus (Ant. 1.8.2 §162), who offers 
a purely rational explanation, Genesis Apocryphon 
has God give Abram a dream to warn him of the 
danger and suggest survival tactics (1QapGen 
19:13-19). And Pharaoh offers gifts, not because 
he acquired Sarai (Gen 12:16) but because 
Abram lifted the plague (1QapGen 20:31-33; cf, 
Josephus Ant, 1.8.1 §165). Genesis Apocryphon 
21;32-38 solves another sort of problem—the 
apparent contradiction between Genesis 14:10 
and Genesis 14:17, 21—by having only the king 
of Gomorrah and not the king of Sodom fall 
into the pits (ef. Jub. 13:22; Gen. Rab. 42:7). 

4.2.3. Intertextuality. A subtle but highly effec- 
tive interpretive strategy is the appeal to other, 
ostensibly unrelated biblical passages to shape 
and explain the primary narrative sequence (see 
Intertextuality), Abram's reason for venturing to 
Egypt—"I heard that in Egypt there was grain” 
(1QapGen 19:9-10)—is almost certainly im- 
ported from the Joseph cycle (Gen 42:1; cf. Acts 
7:12), fueled by verbal parallels between Genesis 
12:10 and Genesis 41:54, 56-57; 43:1 and by the- 
matic links between the two stories: both involve 
a trek into Egypt because of a famine, a Pha- 
rach, oppression of God's people, plagues on 
Egypt and miraculous deliverance, Abram func- 
tions as a Joseph figure, who learns of the future 
in a dream and enjoys the gift of interpretation 
(1QapGen 19;14-19). 

Several other embellishments arise under 
the influence of Genesis 20, including Hyr- 
canos's dream (1QapGen 20;22), Abram’s inter- 
cession for Pharaolt (1QapGen 20:28) and the 
timing of Pharaoh's gifts (1QapGen 20:31-33). 
Likewise, the Salem = Jerusalem equation 
(1QapGen 22:13; cf Gen 14:18) is likely in- 


debted to Psalm 76:2 (cf. Josephus Ant, 1.10.2 
§180; Tg, Neof. Gen 14:18; contrast Heb 7:2 and 
Philo Leg. All. 3.25 §79). Some biblical echoes 
are less readily identified: Abram's dream of the 
two trees (1QapGen 19;13-16) may be indebted 
to other texts (Ezek $1, Dan 4, Judg 9 and per- 
haps Ps 92:13), and the poetic description of Sa- 
rai's beauty likely echoes Song of Solomon 7, 

See also BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, JEWISH; 
MELCHIZEDEK, TRADITIONS OF (11 QMELCH); RE- 
WRITTEN BIBLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUM- 
RAN. 
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GENRES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Genre is a term sometimes used to refer to the 
constituent elements within a larger work, for 
which the term form is also often used, or as the 
classification of a work in relation to other, simi- 
lar works. The latter usage is followed in this ar- 
ticle, adopting D, E, Aune's definition (1987, 13): 
“a literary genre may be defined as a group of 
texts that exhibit a coherent and recurring con- 
figuration of literary features involving form (in- 
cluding structure and style), content and 
function.” At the macro level genre is concerned 
with the identification of the book as a whole, 
while at the micro level it helps us understand 
the forms, sometimes referred to as “snes 
used within the whole, 

Genres are neither universal nor static. 
Therefore, to avoid anachronism, it is important 
that a genre is classified within its era and liter- 
ary milicu, For the NT books, this means placing 
them properly within the context of the Greco- 
Roman world of the first century A.D, Identifica- 
tion of a work's genre helps us understand its 
place within the literary history of both early 
Christianity and the Greco-Roman world and 
aids us in its interpretation. This article will re- 
view and assess various recent attempts to iden- 
tify the genres of NT literature. 

1. The Gospels 

2. John 

3. Acts 

4, The Letters 

5. Revelation 


1. The Gospels. 


None of the four accounts of Jesus’ ministry 
originally identified itself as a Gospel (euange- 
lion). However, there is good reason to concur 
with M. Hengel (1985, 64-84) in his judgment 
that (with “a considerable degree of probabil- 
ity”) the tides of the Gospels can be traced back 
to the time of the origin of the four Gospels as a 
collection circulating among the Christian com- 
munities in the period A.D. 69-100, and that the 
root of the identification lies in Mark's terminol- 
ogy (Mk 1:1). The noun gospel and its cognate 
verb (euangelizo, “to preach the gospel”)are used 
extensively in the NT (e.g. Mk 1:14-15; Rom 
1:16), and evidently this use in the earliest com- 
munities gave rise to the generic title. 

In the NT evangelion always occurs in the sin- 
gular and refers to the content of Christian be- 
lief, a pattern generally followed in the Fathers. 
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Justin Martyr is the earliest extant author to use 
it, particularly in the plural, in reference to writ- 
ten documents, a practice that became estab- 
lished over time when it was applied to the 
canonical Gospels but also to the *apocryphal 
and *Gnostic Gospels, Justin's description of the 
Gospels as “memoirs” (apomnémoneumata, ¢.g., 
Justin Martyr Apol. / 66) paralleled Xenophon's 
study of Socrates in Memorabilia, suggesting that 
the Gospels are to be understood as historical- 
biographical writings. This is how they were un- 
derstood up to the early part of the twentieth 
century, as is clear in the nineteenth-century 
writers of lives of Jesus. However, the develop- 
ment of form criticism and its dominance in NT 
scholarship from the 1920s to 1960s focused on 
the preliterary Gospel units, denigrating the 
Evangelists’ roles. The Gospels were seen as un- 
sophisticated writings, and the consensus devel- 
oped of regarding them as sui generis, 
originating in the kerygma of the carly church 
and therefore not fitting into any other literary 
category (e.g., Kimmel, 37; Gundry 1974; Guth- 
ric, 17-21; see survey by R. Guelich in Stuhlma- 
cher, 186-94). 

But this perception changed with the rise of 
redaction ctiticism, which rediscovered the 
Evangelists as theological interpreters of the 
Jesus tradition (i.¢,, authors in their own right) 
and contributors to the literary process (see DJG, 
Gospel [Genre]). Various cultural milieux have 
been explored in the attempt to discover a genre 
for the Gospels: Jewish and, more productively, 
Greco-Roman. 

Some scholars have attempted to find paral- 
lels to the Gospels in either the OT or *rabbinic 
literature, M, G, Kline has argued that the longer 
OT sections that concentrate on one figure offer 
a close analogy to the Gospels, yet OT historical 
narratives focus on God's dealings with Israel, 
not on the teachings of a leader or prophet, 
which occur within these larger sections. M. D. 
Goulder believes that the Synoptics were in- 
spired by the OT, specifically the various pas- 
sages used in synagogue liturgy, thereby 
accounting for the inherent difficulties of believ- 
ing that so many details of Jesus’ life matched 
such OT passages by contending that many Gos- 
pel stories were midrashically created. Others 
have attempted to classify the Gospels, particu- 
larly Matthew (Gundry 1982), as a form of mi- 
drash. Midrash, however, is variously and often 
imprecisely defined. As a genre, midrash is an 
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exposition of the Hebrew Scriptures (see Rab- 
binic Literature: Midrashim), and none of the 
Gospels is a simple commentary on a significant 
extended portion of the OT. As an interpretive 
method, midrash is clearly not applicable as a 
generic classification of the Gospels, which tell 
the story of the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus. This is not, however, to deny the presence 
of midrash at certain points within the Gospels. 

Rabbinic material in general has not pro- 
vided a comparable genre to the Gospels, for, 
while rabbinic parallels can be found for indi- 
vidual Gospel units (Evans, 227-31), there is 
nothing like the Gospels as whole works, and in 
any casé the *rabbinic literature comes from a 
later period. . - 

While some of the evidence for a correlation 
between the Gospels and Jewish lectionaries is 
impressive, critics have pointed out that we do 
not know what first-century Jews read in their 
synagogues, Even if these readings could be cs- 
tablished with confidence, there are no convinc- 
ing reasons why Christians who stressed the 
gospel should have based their worship on lec- 
tionaries stressing the law. Further, the lection- 
ary view, which presumes an orderly worship, 
cannot be reconciled with what we know of the 
charismatic character of much NT worship. As 
such, lectionary theories build one hypothesis 
on another (L. L. Morris in France and Wenham 
1983, 148-49). While it is likely that the Gospels 
were originally intended to be used for reading 
and teaching within Christian worship and later 
developed a role in the church's liturgy, this is 
quite different from locating their origin in the 
church's liturgy. 

Arguments that the Gospels and Acts should 
be classified as legend, novel or historical fiction 
have accompanied negative assessments of their 
historicity. M. Hadas and M. Smith contended 
that the Gospels are a form of arctalogy, an an- 
cient form of biography recording the teaching 
and miracles of a divine man (theios anér), This 
view has now been abandoned because the 
works that were supposed to represent this 
genre (¢.g., Philo’s Life of Moses and Philostra- 
tus’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana) are not called 
aretalogics, and aretalogies themselves vary 
widely in form, function and content (see DIG, 
“Divine Man/Theids Anér”), Some have pro- 
posed that Mark's story of Jesus reflects the gen- 
eral structure of Greek tragedy (e.g., Aristotle's 
Poetics), following the pattern of introduction, 


rising action, climax/crisis, falling action, catas- 
trophe and denouement (Bilezikian), but most 
scholars have concluded (Aune 1987, 48-49) that 
this is coincidental and that Mark follows a pre- 
Markan Jesus tradition, and in this he was fol- 
lowed by Matthew, Luke and John. 

From the 1920s through the 1960s a consen- 
sus had developed that the Gospels were not to 
be identified as Greco-Roman biographies, G. N. 
Stanton (1974) offered the first notable attempt 
to criticize this consensus, arguing also that the 
Gospels were distinct from both Jewish and rab- 
binic literature and later Christian and Gnostic 
Gospels. But while maintaining that the Gospels 
should be considered biographical, he de- 
murred from calling them biographies. C, H. 
Talbert followed Stanton's criticism of the form- 
critical view of the Gospels’ uniqueness but went 
further by proposing that they be understood as 
Greco-Roman biographies. He argued (1977) 
that such biographies were of an unhistorical 
type, of which there were many in the ancient 
world, and that the Gospels shared their mythi- 
cal structure, originating in cultic legends de- 
voted to the religion’s founder and possessing 
an optimistic worldview. Talbert has been criu- 
cized for his interpretation of some classical 
texts and his scant use of secondary literature 
(Aune in France and Wenham 198]; and Burr- 
idge, 84-86), though his classification of a type of 
Greco-Roman biography has been taken up in 
modified form by M. Hengel, D. E. Aune and 
R. A. Burridge. Hengel challenged the view that 
the Gospels contained little that was genuinely 
historical, maintaining that the Gospels should 
be compared with those forms of ancient biog- 
raphy that provide a “relatively trustworthy his- 
torical report” (Hengel 1979, 16, contra, ¢.g., 
Shuler, 36-37). In this, Hengel has spoken for an 
increasing number of scholars. 

The strength of the work of Hengel, Aune 
and Burridge lies in their knowledge of the 
Greco-Roman world and its literature. This gives 
their views a greater credibility and historical 
value, steers them away from careless anachro- 
nisms and prevents them from inventing a 
genre to fit a theory. An example of the latter is 
P. L. Shuler, who proposed that Matthew be clas- 
sified as an “encomium biography,” failing to 
recognize Uiat it is doubtful that such a genre 
ever existed (Burridge, 88). Burridge develops 
the line of argument suggested by Aune in his 
criticism of ‘Talbert, using the idea of family re- 
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semblance (or group identity; see the essays in 
Stuhlmacher), focusing on the Gospels’ similari- 
ties rather than their differences: “each [Gospel] 
is indeed different, unique and special in its 
own right, but intimate knowledge of them from 
the inside and comparison with others outside 
the family show their shared family features 
arising from a common ancestry.” He concludes 
that the “increasing tendency among New Testa- 
ment scholars to refer to the gospels as ‘bio- 
graphical’ is vindicated; indeed, the time has 
come to go on from the use of the adjective ‘bio- 
graphical,’ for the gospels ave Biot (lives]!” (Burr- 
idge, 243). More specifically, they form a 
subgenre of Gospels, or Biot ‘Inogi (Burridge, 
47; see DJG, Gospel [Genre], 276, 281-82). 


2. John. 

In the foregoing discussion it has been assumed 
that the classification of the Synoptics as a sub- 
genre of the biot genre applies also to John’s 
Gospel (Burridge, 220-39), But is this justified? It 
should be noted that when titles were given to 
the Gospels the kata construction (hata Joannén, 
“according to John”) shows that John's Gospel 
was understood to belong with and to be of the 
same literary type as the Synoptics, 

Burridge supports this conclusion with the 
following arguments. (1) Like the Synoptics, 
John lacks any kind of biographical title, but it 
does begin with a formal prologue after which 
the subject's name is mentioned—a common 
feature of bioi. (2) Verbal analysis shows Jesus to 
be the subject of 20 percent of the verbs, a fur- 
ther 33 percent being credited to him, a domi- 
nance paralleled in the Synoptics and other bioi, 
Further, the 20 percent of which Jesus is the sub- 
ject demonstrate that John has not abandoned 
narrative about Jesus, A similar proportion of 
space is allocated to the passion and resurrec- 
tion as in the Synoptics, (3) John shares similar 
modes of representation, size, structure and 
scale to the Synoptics and bioi, using similar lit- 
erary units, oral and written, to display Jesus’ 
character through word and deed. (4) The four 
Gospels share similar internal features of set- 
tings, topics and atmospheres with bioi (Burr- 
idge, 222-39). J. D. G. Dunn (in Stuhlmacher, 
322) highlights the “striking fact" that “the 
Fourth Evangelist obviously felt it necessary to 
retain the format of a Gospel. For all its differ- 
ences from the Synoptics, John is far closer to 
them than to any other ancient writing,” 
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3. Acts, 

The church has traditionally understood Acts to 
be a history of the earliest church, but this has 
been challenged in recent years. It is now com- 
mon to find Acts variously classified as one of 
the three primary genres of the Roman world— 
a novel, biography or history—and it has even 
been suggested that it is a scientific treatise, 
Much has depended on a writer's assessment of 
the historical content and worth of Acts, though 
this should be a separate matter: “Genre is nota 
question that can be settled simply on the 
grounds of how reliable or unreliable the mate- 
rial of a particular work may be" (Pearson and 
Porter, 143), 

That Acts is an ancient historical novel in- 
tended to edify and entertain has been argued 
by R. I, Pervo, He believes that all attempts to 
characterize Luke as a historian have been mis- 
taken, though the aim to edify and entertain was 
by no means peculiar to novels (see Lucian’s 
How to Write History §53: historians should write 
“what will interest and instruct” their audience), 
Pervo believes that Luke's inclusion of exciting 
episodes, such as supernatural events (dreams 
and visions), imprisonments, trials and ship- 
wrecks, and his use of literary devices, such as 
humor, pathos and oratory, means Acts resem- 
bles the unquestionably fictional and later apoc- 
ryphal Acts (e.g., the Acts of Peter and Acts of Paul; 
see Bauckham in Winter and Clarke, 105-52), yet 
comparison of the canonical Acts with these 
later writings immediately shows their differ- 
ences, the former lacking the triviality and 
clearly mythical content of the latter, S. M. 
Praeder also rejects the history genre and identi- 
fies Luke-Acts as an ancient novel, which cate- 
gory she also claims for Matthew, Mark and 
John. Due to their contents, setting and inten- 
tion, for her they form a subgenre of Christian 
“ancient novel” (see Romances/Novels, Ancient). 

D, E. Aune (1987, 80), however, has rejected 
Pervo's argument: while writing to entertain, an- | 
cient historians did not think this meant sacrific- 
ing truth and usefubness; “historical novel” 
should be used of novels following a historical 
sequence of events (e.g, Xenophon's Education 
of Cyrus), not for fictional narratives set in the 
real world; the factual accuracy of Acts is irrele- 
vant to identifying its genre if Luke intended to 
narrate historical events, and Luke’s adoption of 
historical prefaces and reference to use of 
sources are features absent from novels; Luke- 
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Acts is to be treated as a single genre, while 
Pervo examines Acts alone; many of the epi- 
sodes and their constituent subjects and motifs 
can be found in both factual and fictional writ- 
ings, We need only dissent with Aune on the ne- 
cessity of the fourth point, as this need not be 
the case. To these must be added a sixth point: 
there does not appear to be such a genre as “his- 
torical novel” (Pearson and Porter, 145). 

While no single figure dominates the narra 
tive of Acts, a number of scholars have con- 
tended that Acts is a biography, C, H. Talbert 
(1974) argued that the two-volume Luke-Acts is a 
biographical succession narrative, the Gospel 
recording the life of the founder of Christianity, 
the Acts being a narrative about his disciples 
and successors and a summary of the teaching 
of the school, the church. ‘Talbert cites Diogenes 
Laertius’s Lives of Philosophers, written about A.D. 
250, as its closest generic example. Again Aune 
(1987, 78-79) has criticized this view by question- 
ing the existence of such a genre and noting dis- 
crepancies between the two works. 

Burridge (24546) has noted that the borders 
between historiography, historical monograph 
and biography are blurred and flexible and sug- 
gests the possibility that, like the Gospel, Acts be- 
longs to bios literature, either as an example of 
lives of the main subjects or as a bios of the 
church, and that these three literary genres are 
all reflected in Acts. He qualifies this when he 
notes that it is possible that the Gospel and Acts 
belong to distinct though related genres. It 
seems that while Luke has been influenced by 
features of the biography genre (cf, Barr and 
Wentling), this does not necessitate its belonging 
to a biographical genre (see DLNTD, Acts of the 
Apostles §1.1), Criticism of a biographical genre 
for Acts is also offered by C, J. Hemer (91-94). 

L,. G, A. Alexander has adopted a different 
approach by noting the differences between 
Luke's preface (Lk 1:14) and those of Greek his- 
toriographers,! Luke's is brief in comparison 
with the more elaborate Greek historians and 
lacks a number of characteristic features of the 
latter, not least its omission of general moral re- 
flections. Such observations lead Alexander to 
identify the closest analogues to Luke 1:1-4 and 
Acts 1:1] in the scientific and technical manuals 
on medicine (such would be consonant with 
Luke the physician, Hemer, 35), mathematics 
and engineering. She proposes that Luke's nar- 
rative is scientific in the sense that it is con- 


cerned to relate the tradition of accumulated 
teaching on Jesus and the early Christian move- 
ment. J. B, Green, for example, notes that the al- 
finities between Luke and the scientific tradition 
do not negate the identification of Luke-Acts 
with historiography, adducing that Luke-Acts 
does not always match the formal features of 
Greco-Roman historiography because the genre 
was flexible, Luke, Green argues, has been influ- 
enced by OT and Jewish historiography (see 
also Hall, 171-208), and in describing his work 
as a “narrative” (Lk 1:1), Luke identifies his 
project as a long narrative of many events for 
which the chief discernible prototypes were the 
histories by Herodotus and Thucydides. Fur- 
ther, the many forms used by Luke (symposia, 
travel narratives, letters and speeches) provide a 
positive comparison with Greco-Roman histori- 
ography (see DLNTD, Acts of the Apostles, §1.1; 
Alexander is also criticized by Palmer in Winter 
and Clarke, 21-26). 

Many recent studies have reinforced the car- 
lier view of the church that Acts is an example of 
an ancient historiographical work (Pearson and 
Porter, 147-48). A variety of historiographical 
genres have been suggested. Aune (1987, 138- 
39) places Acts within the larger context of Hel- 
lenistic, Israelite and Jewish historiography and 
concludes that it is therefore a general history. 
R, Maddox (15-18) takes up the influence of OT 
and later Jewish histories and proposes the 
genre of theological history. G. L. Sterling (374) 
believes Acts is apologetic historiography, but 
while it may be granted that Acts has an apolo- 
getic function, its length, scope, focus and for- 
mal features suggest it is a short historical 
monograph (Palmer in Winter and Clarke, 1-18; 
see also Hengel 1979, 36; Berger, 1275, 1280-81; 
see DLNTD, Acts of the Apostles, §1.1), This clas- 
sification, of all those explored, appears to be 
the one that does Acts the most justice, though a 
number of scholars, recognizing the strengths 
of the biographical and historical genres in de- 
scribing Acts (both being genres concerned with 
history), nevertheless allow the theological sub- 
ject matter of Acts to lead them to explore the 
possibility that Acts belongs to a unique genre 
(Marshall 1992, 22-23; this possibility was also 
explored by Hemer, 40-43, who conceded that 
Acts might bé regarded “as in some aspects sti 
generis,” but qualified the term differently “from 
the way Bult-mann meant it about the Gospels,” 
42). 
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A final note needs to be made, recognizing 
that the question of the genre of Acts is greatly 
complicated by its relation to Luke's Gospel. 
Some scholars see the two volumes as generi- 
cally linked, while others see them as belonging 
to different genres. Aune (1987, 77) is unwilling 
to separate the two volumes, which is why he 
cannot accept Luke as a biography, though 
there are no necessary reasons why the two vol- 
umes cannot belong to different genres without 
denying “their essential unity and continuity” 
(Hemer, 33; cf. Palmer in Winter and Clarke, 3; 
Burridge, 244-47). 


4, The Letters, 

The twenty-one NT letters have traditionally 
fallen into two categories: the Pauline letters 
and the General, or Catholic, letters. A. Deiss- 
mann drew the distinction between letiers and 
epistles, contending that only the former were 
real letters in that they were nonliterary because 
they were occasional, neither intended for pub- 
lic readership nor for posterity, but only for the 
person or persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed. In contrast, epistles were literary works 
intended for public reading, adopting various 
forms of rhetoric and intended for posterity (see 
Epistolary Theory). 

While some scholars have accepted the use- 
fulness of such classification, others have firmly 
rejected it (c.g. Aune 1987, 160; Longenecker 
1990, ci-ciii; Pearson and Porter, 148-51), Contra 
Deissmann, it seems more than likely that the 
NT letter writers had various purposes in mind 
when they wrote, being situational, adopting 
forms of *rhetoric (the importance of rhetorical 
criticism is stressed by Aune 1987, 198-99; Porter 
1991; see DPL Rhetorical Criticism; DLNTD, 
Rhetoric, Rhetorical Criticism) and intending 
them for posterity. In light of Uhis, then, the two 
terms, “letters” and “epistles,” will be used syn- 
onymously, 

Ancient letters (see Stowers; Aune 1987, 158- 
82; White 1986; White in Aune 1988, 86-105) 
ranged from brief, intimate and informal notes 
to friends and family to carefully constructed 
treatises intended for a public readership. R. N. 
Longenecker reports that Demetrius listed 
twenty-one types of letter and Proclus forty-one, 
While none of the NT letters exactly corre- 
sponds to the types mentioned in these hand- 
books they nevertheless can be classified 
roughly according to one or other of the types of 
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contemporary letters, recognizing that differ- 
ences arose out of their differing purpose, 
mood, style, structure and Christian content and 
also allowing for the fact that the NT writers 
were evidently eclectic in their use of other liter- 
ary traditions that can be found within the let- 
ters, for example, rhetoric, liturgical elements, 
apocalyptic (Longenecker 1990, ciii), 

Hellenistic letters followed broad composi- 
tional conventions that allowed a considerable 
degree of flexibility to the author (Aune 1987, 
158), The general threefold pattern comprised 
an opening, a body and a closing (Aune 1987, 
183-91; White in Aune 1988, 88-101), The open- 
ing/prescript comprised the following elements: 
the superscriptio (sender) to the adscriptio (recipi- 
ent) with salutatio (greetings), often accompa- 
nied by a wish for good health. The body or text 
of the letter contained three parts: the body 
opening, body middle and body closing, and 
this was followed by the closing or postscript, 
which frequently included greetings to persons 
other than the addressees, a final greeting or 
prayer and sometimes a date. However, some 
scholars argue for a four-part structure (Weima, 
11), in which a thanksgiving section was added 
between the opening and body, and even five- 
part letters, in which a paraenetic section was 
added before the closing (Doty, 27-43; on this 
debate see Pearson and Porter, 151-52), 

The NT letters were constructed along the 
lines of this broad epistolary pattern and were 
clearly adapted to meet their authors’ require- 
ments, allowing them, at times, to expand cele- 
ments or omit them and to combine Jewish with 
Hellenistic features (see Aune 1987, 174-80), 
such as combining Greek and Jewish salutations 
(“grace and peace”; see DPL, Peace, Reconcilia- 
tion, §3, for a discussion of this) and expanding 
paraenetic material, (For examples of how the 
NT letters do these, see the overviews in DPL, 
Letters, Letters Forms, §2; DLNTD, Letter, Letter 
Form, §§2-3). Aune cautions that the NT letters 
tend to resist rigid classification in terms of an- 
cient epistolary and rhetogical categories: “Most 
early Christian letters are multifunctional and 
have a ‘mixed’ character, combining elements 
from two or more epistolary types. In short, each 
early Christian letter must be analyzed on its 
own terms” (Aune 1987, 203), 

"Nearly two decades ago it was suggested that 
the letters could be classified as either pastoral 
or tractate letters (Longenecker 1983, 102-6), On 
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this reckoning, the former (1 and 2 Cor, Gal, 
Phil, Col, Philem, 1 and 2 Thess, 1 and 2 Tim, 
Tit, 2 Pet, 2 and 8 Jn, Jude) took their form from 
contemporary conventions and conveyed the 
apostolic presence, teaching and authority, and 
as such were to be read within the churches (see 
Col 4:16; 1 Thess 5:27). The latter (Rom, Eph, 
Heb, Jas, 1 Pet, 1 Jn), in content and tone, sug- 
gest they were intended to be more than strictly 
pastoral responses to specific situations in the 
churches of *Rome and *Ephesus. However, 
such classification lacks the refinement and pre- 
cision that many scholars seek. 

More recently, genre critics have classified 
letters either functionally or rhetorically, From 
the former perspective, 1 Thessalonians ahd 
1 and 2 Timothy have been described as parae- 
netic letters, which seek to exhort to or dissuade 
from a specific course of action or attitude, often 
employing antithesis and personal example, 
while Philemon is seen as a letter of recommen- 
dation, as is, perhaps, 3 John. Rhetorical analy- 
sis has classified Galatians as a diatribe, or, with 
Philippians and Hebrews, as a deliberative letter 
(an attempt to persuade or dissuade from a cer- 
tain future course of action), Romans and He- 
brews as epideictic rhetoric (using praise or 
blame to argue the adoption of a particular posi- 
tion or set of values) and 2 Corinthians as an 
apologetic selfcommendatory letter (see Blom- 
berg, 43-44; for different classifications see Aune 
1987, 204-22), 

4.1. The Letters of Paul. There are thirteen 
Pauline letters, some of which are understood 
by many scholars to be pseudonymous or writ- 
ten by a member of a Pauline school (see 
DLNTD, Pauline Legacy and School). But if 
some of the letters (e.g., Ephesians and the Pas- 
torals) are really pseudonymous writings, then 
this affects their interpretation, as they can no 
longer be read as genuine letters from the apos- 
tles but as literary creations that mimic genuine 
letters, thus raising ethical questions regarding 
their content, purpose and canonicity (see Por- 
ter 1995, 113-23; Ellis; Pearson and Porter, 136- 
$7; for an alternative view of the Pastorals see 
Marshall 1996; see DLNTD, Pseudepigraphy). 
Here the whole Pauline corpus is understood as 
authentically Pauline. 

J. L. White believes that “the common letter 
tradition, though certainly not the only tradition 
on which Paul depends, is the primary literary 
Gattung to which Paul's letters belong” (White 


1972, xii), While we can agree that the Pauline 
corpus is comprised of letters, scholars are by no 
means agreed on the more precise classification 
of the letters, a debate that can only be hinted at 
here. 

Some scholars have proposed genres for 
which there are no historical examples; there- 
fore caution needs to be taken in the more de- 
tailed generic classification of individual letters, 
For example, it has been claimed that Galatians 
is an apologetic letter, though no other example 
of such a genre has been identified and it seems 
more likely that it is a letter of rebuke and re- 
quest (Longenecker 1990, ciii-cv) or a delibera- 
tive letter (Aune 1987, 206-8). 

Romans appears to be an occasional letter 
(Rom 1:7, cf. the specifics on the recipients in 
Rom 16:3-16), but is striking for its general and 
sustained theological argument in Romans 
1:16—11:36 with its lack of any allusions to de- 
tails peculiar to the Roman church, a situation 
that changes little in Romans 12:1—15:15, sug- 
gesting to some that the main body of the letter 
is a treatise incorporated within an occasional 
letter, This has led D, J, Moo (14-15) to argue 
that Romans is a tractate letter, rejecting claims 
that it is a diatribe, which he believes to have 
been a style rather than a genre. However, 5. E. 
Porter (1991) has shown that *diatribe was a 
genre and that Paul has used the diatribe 
throughout the body of the letter (on the dia- 
tribe sce Aune 1987, 200-202, and Stowers in 
Aune 1988, 71-83). Other proposed labels in- 
clude epideictic, ambassadorial or protreptic let- 
ter and even letter essay, but while Romans has 
similarities to all these, perhaps Dunn's agnosti- 
cism about genre is nearer, the mark: “The key 
fact here is that the distinctiveness of the letter 
far outweighs the significance of its conformity 
with current literary or rhetorical custom” 
(Dunn 1988, lix-Ix). 

Most of Paul's letters were addressed to 
Christian communities, were intended to be 
read within their liturgy and were clearly contex- 
tual, written to address the particular needs and 
circumstances of the recipient® At an early date 
the private letters (¢.g., 1 and 2 Tim, Tit and 
Philem) were circulated and read among the 
churches, while even the most general of Paul's 
letters (Rom) includes material of limited inter- 
est (v.g., the greetings to individuals, Rom 16:3- 
16) and was also widely circulated among the 
churches in the same way as, though perhaps at 
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a later date than, the letters intended for more 
than one church (¢,g., Gal and Coll). 

4.2, The General Letters. Many features of the 
General letters have caused scholars to doubt 
their classification as letters, though with the ex- 
ceplion of Hebrews they were known as the 
“epistles called catholic” by Eusebius in the 
fourth century (Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 2.23.24-25). 
In contrast to the Pauline letters, which are iden- 
tified by their recipients, the General letters (ex- 
cluding Hebrews) are identified by their authors, 

For the most part discussion of the genre of 
the General letters has suggested various episto- 
lary subcategories: 1 Peter an apocalyptic di- 
aspora letter (Michaels 1988, xlvi-xlix; see 
DLNTD, 1 Peter) or a circular letter to*everal 
churches; 2 Peter has been classified as both a 
letter and a testament (Bauckham 1986, 131-35; 
see DLNTD, 2 Peter); 1 John's genre is much de- 
bated, suggestions ranging from a general trea- 
lise, sermon or encyclical, while 2 John and 
3 John are the most obvious letters in the NT; 
and Jude is a letter, more specifically an “episto- 
lary sermon” (Bauckham 1986, 3). However, the 
bulk of scholarly interest has focused on He- 
brews and James, 

Hebrews has been classified as a Jewish Hel- 
lenistic and early Christian homily or sermon 
that has been greatly influenced by classical 
rhetoric, noting its self-description as a “word of 
exhortation” (Heb 13;22), but it has also been 
defined as a written speech of encomium (see 
DLNTD, Letter, Letter Form, §3.1; many of the 
suggestions are listed by Ellingworth, 60-61 n. 
27). Strictly speaking it does not conform to the 
letter genre, having no formal prescript, though 
it does have a benediction within its postscript 
(Heb 13:20-21) and greetings from the sender 
and his companions (Heb 13;24) followed by a 
second benediction (Heb 13:25), which has led 
P. Ellingworth (62) to accept its epistolary char- 
acter, which displays “both written and (indi- 
rectly) oral communication.” In the earliest 
manuscripts Hebrews is always included among 
the Pauline letters (Lane, Ixix-lxx), and this 
probably explains its traditional classification as 
a letter. However, the consensus stil] maintains 
that Hebrews is a sermon or a homily (see Lane, 
Ixx-lxxiv; DLNTD, Hebrews, §5). = 

Some scholags have argued that James is a 
sermon or a collection of sermons (for various 
suggestions see Adamson, 110-13), yet it has a 
clear prescript (sender, recipients and greeting, 
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Jas 1:1), suggesting it is a circular letter to the nu- 
merous churches in the dispersion. ‘Though it 
has no clear body, James 1:2-27 acts like the 
opening to a two-part body comprising James 
2:1—5:12 and James 5;13-20, the latter replacing 
a formal postscript. On this basis it is scen as a 
letter (Martin 1983, xcviii-civ; Adamson, 113-18, 
believes it is a pastoral epistle, even “the first 'Pa- 
pal Encyclical”). 


5. Revelation. 

The most common classifications for the genre 
of Revelation are an apocalypse, a letter or a 
prophetic book, 

5.1, Revelation as an Apocalypse. The great ma- 
jority of scholars regard Revelation as an apoca- 
lypse, particularly if the Society for Biblical 
Literature Genre Project's definition is accepted: 
“a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative 
framework, in which a revelation is mediated by 
an otherworldly being to a human recipient, dis- 
closing a transcendent reality which is both tem- 
poral, insofar as it envisages eschatological 
salvation, and spatial, insofar as it involves an- 
other, supernatural world” (J, J, Collins, 9; cf. 
Aune 1997, Ixxxi-lxxxii; this definition is not 
without its critics, ¢.g., D. Hellholm in A. Y. Col- 
lins, 26-27). This definition was subsequently 
modified, adding that apocalyptic was “intended 
to interpret present carthly circumstances in 
light of the supernatural world and of the future, 
and to influence both the understanding and 
the behavior of the audience by means of divine 
authority” (A. Y. Collins, 7). 

While much of Revelation's contents com- 
prise a serics of visions, the author reports them 
in the first person (e.g., Rev 1:10; 4:1; 5:1), and 
since the book is accredited to John, suggestions 
of its pseudonymity (a characteristic of apocalyp- 
tic) are to be rejected because this John is not 
identified as a Christian worthy of the past. The 
recipients of the book evidently knew who John 
was: their “brother and companion in the perse- 
cution and kingdom” (Rev 1:9), a “servant of 
Jesus Christ" and one of the prophets (Rev 22:9). 

In classifying Revelation’s genre, much de- 
pends on whether apokalypsis in Revelation 1:1 
is transliterated “apocalypse” or translated “rev- 
elation.” Apocalypses were widely known in Jew- 
ish literature of the late centuries B.C, and early 
centuries A.D. and Christian circles of the post- 
apostolic period; however, the word is used only 
in Revelation 1:1 as a description of the book, 
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whereas “prophecy” is used in Revelation 1:3, 
then a further four times (Rev 22:7, 10, 18, 19; 
possibly a fifth in Rev 19:10), The juxtaposition 
of apocalypse and revelation in Revelation 1:1, 3 
raises the possibility that to John the latter in- 
forms the former, and they are perhaps inter- 
changeable, an equation also found in Paul 
(1 Cor 14:6, which also mentions knowledge and 
teaching; see also 1 Cor 14:26-33). In this case 
apokalypsis should be translated “revelation” 
(NIV), which means that the revelation is an or- 
acle of God given to a Christian prophet and 
that the largest section of the book (Rev 4:1— 
22:9) comprises an otherworldly journey. 

We can conclude, then, that while Revelation 
fits some definitions of an apocalypse, the au- 
thor’s selfreferences indicate he wrote as a 
Christian prophet. Since apocalyptic is widely 
believed to have developed out of the OT pro- 
phetic tradition this need be no surprise. 

5.2. Revelation as a Prophecy. Not only is “rev- 
elation” a likely translation of Revelation 1:1, 
but also there is a great deal of internal evi- 
dence that supports the view that John was a 
Christian prophet (Rev 22:9) and a member of a 
larger group of Christian prophets (Rev 22: 16a). 
If this is accepted, then Revelation is evidence 
that Christian prophecy adopted features char- 
acteristic of Jewish apocalypses at an early stage, 
a pattern also found in Daniel, Isaiah 25—27, 
Isaiah 40—55, Ezekiel 38—39 and Zechariah 
9—14, 

5.3. Revelation as a Letter, Both of the preced- 
ing suggestions have to take into account the 
fact that this apocalyptic prophecy has been set 
in the framework of a letter. Revelation 1:4-6 is 
clearly epistolary in form, referring to the 
sender, John, and the recipients, “the seven 
churches in the province of Asia” (Rev 1:4a), 
and is followed by a benediction (Rev 1:4b-5), 
ending with a brief benediction (Rev 22:21). In 
Revelation 1:11 John is commanded to write 
what he sees and send it to the seven churches 
in Asia, a command that relates to the whole 
book, not just the letters to the seven churches 
(Rey 2—3). These seven letters display some 
forms of ancient letters, but Aune has classified 
them as ancient royal or imperial edicts, which, 
as a collection, have no close analogies (Aune 
1997, 130). These edicts never existed indepen- 
dently, as each church received the letters to the 
other churches and would have sent copies of 
the whole book to churches in other cities in the 


province (Ephesus being the administrative cen- 
ter of the province; Aune 1997, 130-32; cf. Vic- 
torinus Comm. in Apoe, 1,7: “what he says to one, 
he says to all”), The whole book was intended to 
be read to the gathered congregations (cf. Rev 
1:3 and the epilogue in Rev 22:6-21). 

If Revelation is a letter, then it is best classi- 
fied as a general, or catholic, letter (cf. Gal, Col, 
1 Pet and Jas), not a personal one, and it was 
probably a circular letter intended for the seven 
churches in Asia Minor (Rev 1:4; 2—3). Adop- 
tion of first-person style, while compatible with 
prophetic or apocalyptic literature (“autobio- 
graphical form” according to Aune in A. Y. Col- 
lins, 86-87), most clearly resembles the style of a 
letter, though Revelation is a letter with a story 
line, “apocalyptic in detailing visions mediated 
by angelic figures and prophetic in exhorting 
the churches with words of warning and encour- 
agement” (Michaels 1992, 31), However, though 
the epistolary form of Revelation was known in 
the early church (Eusebius Hist. Feel. '7,25.9-10), 
this “was accorded little or no interpretive signif- 
icance” (Aune 1997, Lxxii; see also lxxxii). 

There are, then, reasons to classify Revela- 
tion as a mixed genre; for example, J. R. 
Michaels (1987) classifies it as a letter, more spe- 
cifically a prophetic letter because of the long ti- 
tle prefixed to the letter proper (Rev 1:1-3), or an 
apocalyptic letter on the basis of its content, not- 
ing that if it is a letter, or an apocalypse or a 
prophecy, then it is unlike any other examples 
we have of these genres (Michaels 1992, 31-32). 
R. Bauckham has similarly suggested that three 
different genres are evident in Revelation (1993, 
$-33). However, recognition of the prophetic 
and epistolary forms within the book does not 
necessarily overturn the consensus view that 
Revelation is a Christian apocalypse, Neverthe- 
less, there is perhaps more at work in Revelation 
on the level of genre than that of apocalypse” 
(Pearson and Porter, 159). 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; BIOGRA- 
PHY, ANCIENT; EPISTOLARY THEORY; LETTERS, 
GRECO-ROMAN; LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE; 
WRITING AND LITERATURE: GRECG-ROMAN; WRIT- 
ING AND LITERATURE: JEWISH. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PERSPECTIVES IN 
LATE ANTIQUITY 
The study of geographical perspectives in late 
antiquity is fraught with difficulties arising from 
the nature of the evidence. Very few world maps 
survive from antiquity that might aid us in di- 
rectly perceiving these geographical perspec- 
tives. The Babylonian world map (c. 700-500 
B.C.) is a rare exception (Horowitz). This paucity 
of artifactual evidence can be explained either 
as an accident of preservation or as an indica- 
tion that world maps were uncommon in the an- 
cient world, In any case, we are largely reliant 
on often obscure textual sources for reconstruct- 
ing the geographic perspectives of late antiquity. 
Without the controls of maps, however, we can- 
not be sure that we are reading the sources cor- 
rectly rather than foistirig distortions, modern or 
otherwise, onto them. 

This problem is compounded by the fact that 


a 


NT scholars have shown little interest in study- 
ing ancient geographical perspectives, despite 
the fact that the geographic and ethnographic 
expansion of earliest Christianity from Jerusa- 
lem to the ends of the earth (Acts 1:8) could be 
greatly illuminated by these insights. Most at- 
tempts to write the history of carly Christianity 
use the benefit of hindsight and global perspec- 
tive to trace the larger patterns and develop- 
ments of which individuals are a part. A classic 
example of this can be seen in the standard 
maps of the journeys of the apostle Paul in- 
cluded in most Bible atlases or appended to 
many modern Bibles, We are so accustomed to 
using such maps that we hardly stop to consider 
that the image of the world portrayed on them 
looks strangely modern in orientation, outline 
and scale, Thus we unwittingly read back into 
the biblical text our image of the world, an im- 
age that is the product of a centuries-long devel- 
opment (Whitfield). 

In order to understand the NT on its own 
terms and in its own context, we need to engage 
with the geographical perspectives that were 
current in that day. Our task will not necessarily 
be straightforward and simple, for most NT 
writers moved freely between two worlds—the 
Greco-Roman and the OT/Jewish. To a certain 
degree these worlds overlapped, since Judaism 
had undergone extensive *Hellenization by the 
time of the NT. As a result, Greek and Roman 
conceptions of geography often permeate Jew- 
ish writings of the Second Temple period, in- 
cluding the NT. 

1, Greco-Roman Background 

2. Jewish Background 


1, Greco-Roman Background. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the interface 
between Greco-Roman and Jewish geographic 
conceptions in NT times is to take a specific ex- 
ample. The epigram of Philip of Thessalonia 
(Anth, Gr. 9.778) praises an artistic tapestry, 
which was made probably by Kypros, the wife of 
Agrippa I, the last king of Judea, and offered as 
a gift to a reigning “great Caesar,"sin all likeli- 
hood to Emperor Gaius (Scott). Woven into the 
fabric of the tapestry was an image of the world, 
which probably took the form of a disk-shaped 
earth encircled by ocean—a common Hellenis- 
tic conception (e.g, Homer il. 18,399; Odys, 
20,65; Herodotus Hist, 4,36; Strabo Geog. 2.5.17; 
Cicero Somn, 20). 
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It is probable that Kypros took as the mode! 
for her work the famous Agrippa map erected by 
Emperor Augustus in the Porticus Vipsanius in 
Rome. It is not impossible, however, that her in- 
spiration was drawn from tapestries and textiles 
that were associated with the Jerusalem *temple 
and its priesthood (e.g., Wis 18:24; Josephus Ani, 
3.7.7 §§ 183-84). Insofar as both the Agrippa map 
and the high-priestly vestment were influenced 
by Hellenistic conceptions of the world, the two 
possible influences may stem from a common 
cartographic source. By the same token, Kypros 
may have blended both Roman and Jewish tra- 
ditions into her representation of the world, re- 
sulting in a novel, hybrid form—an orientalized 
version of the Agrippa map. In any case, the 
Kypros map well illustrates both the limitations 
of our sources and their potential for unlocking 
the complexities of ancient worldviews. The fas- 
cinating interplay between Greco-Roman and 
Jewish geographical conceptions has only be- 
gun to be investigated, and close study may yield 
rich dividends, 


2. Jewish Background, 

The so-called table of nations in Genesis 10 (cf. 
1 Chron 1:4-23), along with a few other biblical 
givens, provides the basis for subsequent Jewish 
tradition that seeks to represent the world and 
its inhabitants (e.g., Jub, 8—9; *Genesis Apocry- 
phon 12—17; Josephus Ant. 1,5 §§120-47; 
Pseucdo-Philo Bib, Ant. 4), Among these texts, /u- 
bilees 8—9 seems to have had a major influence 
on early Christian tradition, including the book 
of Acts, the Jewish-Christian source in the 
Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1,27-71, Theo- 
philus of Antioch, Hippolytus of Rome and the 
highly ramified Diamerismos tradition. Hence, we 
shall focus our attention here on the */Jubilees 
text, 

Jubilees 8:11—9:15 consists of two interrelated 
parts that are based on Genesis 10 but go well 
beyond the biblical text. In the first part (Jud, 
8:11-30), Noah divides the earth by lot among 
his three sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth, This is 
the same order as they are at first listed in Gene- 
sis 10:1, that is, the order of their priority and 
primogeniture. In the second part (Jib. 9:1-15), 
Noah's sons, still in the presence of their father, 
subdivide their portions among their own sons, 
according to thte order Ham, Shem and Japheth, 
that is, from south to north, As a result the 
whole world is covered twice, first by the three 
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major lines of demarcation and then by the 
smaller subdivisions, 

Whereas the original table of nations in Gen- 
esis 10 contains merely a list of Noah's descen- 
dants in which his grandsons appear directly 
after listing of each son, Jubilees 8—9 contains 
separate sections for the sons and the grand- 
sons and provides explicit geographical bound- 
aries between them, The procedure in Jubilees is 
thus more akin to the famous geographic work 
of Dionysius Periegetes of Alexandria, Geograph- 
ical Description of the Inhabited World, written dur- 
ing the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), which 
first outlines the world by continents (Africa/ 
Libya, Europe, Asia [line 9}) and then subdivides 
the continents by tracing lines according to ma- 
jor geographical landmarks and noting the na- 
lions along the way (lines 170-1165). Also 
otherwise Jubilees 8—9 and Dionysius's work 
have many points in common, It may be, there- 
fore, that jJubilees is adapting a Hellenistic 
method of geographical description at this 
point. 

The first section of the Jubilees account be- 
gins in 8:11 by setting the scene: “When he 
[Noah] summoned his children, they came to 
him—they and their children. He divided the 
earth into the lots which his three sons would 
occupy. They reached out their hands and took 
the book from the bosom of their father Noah." 
This mention of a book of Noah is important, 
for the rest of Jubilees 8—9 goes on to describe 
the lots contained in that book. Thus, beginning 
with Shem, we read: “In the book there emerged 
as Shem's lot the center of the earth" (Jub, 8:12). 
Unlike the book of Noah to which 1QapGen 
§:29 refers, the book in Jubilees 8:11, 12 does not 
record Noah's autobiography but rather a tide 
deed drawn up by Noah for distributing land 
among his sons that is analogous to the cistribu- 
tion of the promised land among the twelve 
tribes, 

From this book of Noah it becomes clear that 
Shem receives the most favorable portion in the 
temperate center of the earth (Jub, 8:12-21), with 
Mt. Zion “in the middle, of the navel of the 
earth” (Jub. 8:19; cf. Ezek 5:5; 38:12); Ham re- 
ceives the hot southern portion (Jub, 8;22-24); 
and Japheth receives the cold northern portion 
(Jub, 8:25-30). The geographical extent of these 
portions and the natural physical boundaries 
between them are described in great detail, fol- 
lowing a circular path in each case: the descrip- 
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tions of the territories of Shem and Japheth 
make a counterclockwise circuit beginning at 
the source of the Tina River; and the descrip- 
tion of Ham's territory makes a clockwise circuit 
beginning at a place beyond the Gihon River, to 
the nght (south) of the garden of Eden, Each de- 
scription ends with a formula indicating that the 
portion allotted to that son became a possession 
to him and his descendants “forever” (Jub, 8:17, 
24, 29). 

The second section of the Jubilees account de- 
scribes the further subdivision of the carth 
among the sons of Ham (9:1), Shem (9:2-6) and 
Japheth (9;7-13), Again, the natural physical 
boundaries of the portions are set out. At the 
conclusion of the process, Noah compels his 
sons and grandsons in /ubilees 9:14-15 to “swear 
by oath to curse each and every one who wanted 
to occupy the share which did not emerge by his 
lot. All of them said: ‘So be it!’ So be it for them 
and their children until eternity during their 
generations until the day of judgment on which 
the Lord God will punish them with the sword 
and fire because of all the evil of their errors by 
which they have filled the earth with wicked- 
ness, impurity, fornication, and sin.” This con- 
clusion gives jJubiless 8—9 an *apocalyptic 
orientation. Here there seems to be a connec- 
tion between violation of territorial boundaries 
and the future divine judgment. In that case, 
world conquerors such as the Macedonians and 
later the Romans would be particularly subject 
to the coming judgment. 

Jubilees 8—9 helps us appreciate how com- 
pletely different Jewish geographical concep- 
tions are from our modern Western perspec- 
tives. Here we see an orientation on the cast 
rather than the north; a recognition of Jerusa- 
lem as the omphatos, or navel, of the world; and 
a tripartite division of the world going back pur- 
portedly to the time of Noah, This text forces us 
to rethink our assumptions as we interpret the 
NT's view of the geographic and ethnographic 
expansion of earliest Christianity. 

See also ASIA MINOR; GALATIA, GALATIANS; 
GREECE AND MACEDON. 
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GNOSTICISM 
Gnosticism is a term that designates a variety of 


religious movements that stressed salvation 
through gndsis, or “knowledge,” that is, of one’s 
origins. Most scholars would identify as an es- 
sential of Gnosticism the element of cosmologi- 
cal dualism—an opposition between the 
spiritual world and the evil, material world. 

1. Varieties of Gnosticism 

2, Sources 

3. Gnostic Doctrines 

4. Gnostic Ethics 

5. Gnostic Communities 

6. Scholarship on Gnosticism 


1. Varieties of Gnosticism, 

Because of the variegated nature of Gnosticism, 
it is difficult to fit every gnostic teacher into a 
common framework. Marcion, who advocated 
the concept of two gods, the god of the OT and 
the god of the NT, has many affinitics with the 
Gnoastics, yet he lacked their mythology and em- 
phasized faith rather than saving gndsis. A major 
branch of Gnosticism, which followed the teach- 
ings of Valentinus, was heavily influenced by 
*Platonism. Scholars have recognized another 
branch of Gnosticism, which has been termed 
Sethianism, a more mythological system that ex- 
alted the OT figure Seth as a key revealer (see 
Layton). 

It should be noted that the ancient sources of 
these movements and their Christian critics do 
not use the term Gnosticism and rarely used the 
term Gnostics. M. A. Williams has therefore 
called upon scholars to abandon the term, But it 
is not likely that his proposed substitution, “bib- 
lical demiurgical traditions,” will be adopted. 
But his reminder that “Gnosticism” is a seholarly 
construct should always be borne in mind. 

2. Sources. - 
Texts that are unambiguously gnostic date from 
the second century A.D, Those who maintain a 
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pre-Christian Gnosticism assume the early exist- 
ence of Gnosticism and interpret the NT texts in 
the light of this assumption, Some of the Nag 
Hammadi treatises, though late in composition, 
have been adduced by some scholars as evi- 
dence of a pre-Christian Gnosticism, 

2.1. Patristic Sources. Until recently scholars 
were entirely dependent upon the descriptions 
of the Gnostics found in the church fathers, In 
some cases the patristic sources preserved ex- 
tracts of the gnostic writings. Our most impor- 
tant sources include Justin Martyr of Samaria (d. 
165), Irenaeus of Lyons (d. c. 225), Clement of 
Alexandria (d. c, 215), Tertullian of Carthage (d. 
c. 225), Hippolytus of Rome (d. c. 236), Origen of 
Alexandria and Caesarea (d, 254) and Epipha- 
nius of Salamis in Cyprus (d. 403) (see Grant), 

Especially valuable is Irenaeus's account, 
which has been preserved in a Latin wanslation, 
Adversus Haereses. He refers to an Apocryphon of 
John, copies of which were found at Nag Ham- 
madi, The Philosophoumena of Hippolytus was 
identified in 1842, Clement and Origen were in 
some ways sympathetic to the gnostic emphasis 
of a spiritual elite. Tertullian railed against Mar- 
cion and Valentinus. Though Epiphanius had 
some firsthand contact with Gnostics in Egypt, 
his Panarion, while comprehensive, is not very 
reliable. 

As one would expect, the earlier sources are 
the most reliable and the later sources less so. 
Needless to say, these accounts were highly po- 
lemical, Nothing in the recently recovered gnos- 
tic sources from Nag Hammadi supports the 
patristic description of licentious Gnosticism. 

2.2. Gnostic Teachers. The church fathers, in- 
cluding the historian Eusebius (fourth century), 
provide a list of prominent Gnostics and their 
teachings. 

The church fathers were unanimous in re- 
garding Simon of Samaria as the arch-Gnostic, 
though our earliest source, Acts 8, describes him 
only as someone who practiced *magic, Accord- 
ing to the patristic sources Simon-claimed to be 
divine and taught that his companion, a former 
prostitute, was the reincarnated Helen of Troy. 
Those who accept the patristic view of Simon be- 
lieve that Acts has not given us an accurate por- 
trayal of Simon. Most scholars, however, believe 
that the church fathers were mistaken (see 
Filoramo, 148). 

* According to the church fathers, Simon was 
followed by a fellow Samaritan, Menander, who 
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taught at *Antioch in Syria toward the end of 
the first century. He claimed that those who be- 
lieved in him would not die. 

Also teaching in Antioch at the beginning of 
the second century was Saturninus, who held 
that the “incorporeal” Christ was the redeemer. 
That is, he held a docetic view of Christ that de- 
nied the incarnation (cf 1 Jn 4:3), He also 
taught that *marriage and procreation were 
from Satan, 

Teaching in Asia Minor in the carly second 
century was Cerinthus, who held that Jesus was 
but a man upon whom Christ descended as a 
dove at his baptism, As Christ could not suffer, 
he withdrew from Jesus before the crucifixion, 

Another early gnostic teacher was Basilides, 
to whom we have attributed both a dualistic sys- 
tem by Irenaeus and a monistic system by Hip- 
polytus. Basilides regarded the god of the Jews 
as an oppressive angel. He held that Christ did 
not suffer, but that Simon of Cyrene was cruci- 
fied in his place, while the invisible Christ stood 
by laughing, Similar docetic concepts are now 
attested in two Nag Hammadi tractates, the Sec- 
ond Treatise of the Great Seth (CG VI1,2) and the 
Apocalypse of Peter (CG VII,3). 

An important though atypical Gnostic was 
Marcion of Pontus (northern Turkey), who 
taught at Rome from 137 to 144, He contrasted 
the god of the OT with the god of the NT. Mar- 
cion drew up the first canon or closed list of NT 
books, including a truncated Gospel of Luke. 
Jesus simply appeared; his body was a “phan- 
tom.” Marcion's followers spread to Egypt, Me- 
sopotamia and Armenia. His docetic teachings 
were sharply rebuked by Tertullian. A. Harnack 
hailed Marcion as the church's first great theo- 
logian and characterized Gnosticism as the 
acute *Hellenization of Christianity (see Helle- 
man), 

The most famous gnostic teacher was Val- 
entinus, who came from *Alexandria to Rome 
in 140. He taught that there was a series of di- 
vine cons or emanations, He divided human- 
kind into three classes: Aylics, or unbelievers 
immersed in nature and the flesh; psychics, or 
common Christians who lived by faith; and 
pneumatics or spiritual Gnostics. The later Valen- 
tinians divided into an [talian and an Oriental 
school over the question of whether Jesus had a 
psychic or pneumatiobody, The many outstand- 
ing Valentinian teachers included Ptolemacus, 
Theodotus and Marcus, The earliest known 


commentary on a NT book is Heracleon's on 
the Gospel of John, passages of which are pre- 
served by Origen in his commentary. 

A number of the Nag Hammadi tractates 
such as The Gospel of Truth (CG 1,3 and XII,2), 
The Treatise on the Resurrection (CG 1,4), The Tr- 
partite Tractate (CG 1,5), The Gospel of Philip (CG 
11,3) and A Valentinian Exposition (CG XT,2) have 
been identified as Valentinian. Contrary to the 
earlier impression that the Valentinians were 
only concerned with the pneumatics, who would 
be saved by the gndsis of their nature, a study by 
M. R. Desjardins indicates that they were also 
concerned about the psychics, who would have 
to lead sinless lives to be saved, 

2.3, Mandaic Sources. The Mandcan commu- 
nities in southern Iraq and southwestern Iran 
are today the sole surviving remnants of Gnosti- 
cism. Their texts, though known only through 
late (seventeenth- or eighteenth-century) manu- 
scripts, were used by the history-of-religions 
scholars to reconstruct an alleged pre-Christian 
Gnosticism. In addition to the manuscripts there 
are earlier magic bowl texts (A.D. 600) and some 
magical lead amulets, which may date to as early 
as the third century A.D. There is no firm evi- 
dence to date the origins of Mandeanism carlier 
than the second century A.D. (see Yamauchi 
1970). 

2.4, Coptic Sources, Coptic is a late form of 
Egyptian written mainly in Greek letters. In the 
nineteenth century two Coptic gnostic codices 
were published: the Codex Askewianus contain- 
ing the Pistis Sophia, and the Codex Brucianus 
containing the Books of Jeu—both relatively late 
gnostic compositions. A third work, the Codex 
Berolinensis (BG 8502), though acquired in the 
nineteenth century, was not published unul 
1955, It contains a Gospel of Mary (Magdalene), a 
Sophia of Jesus, Acts of Peter and an Apocryphon of 
John—the work mentioned by [renacus. 

2.5. The Nag Hammadi Library, In 1945 a 
cache of cleven Coptic codices and fragments of 
two others were found by peasants near Nag 
Hammadi in Upper Egypt, 370 miles south of 
Cairo, where the Nile bends from west to east 
(see DLNTD, Gnosis, Gnosticism), The first trans- 
lation of a tractate, that of The Gospel of Truth, ap- 
peared in 1956, Through the efforts of J. M. 

-Robinson and his collaborators, an English 
translation of the fifty-one treatises was pro- 
duced in 1977, 

The Nag Hammadi Library, as the collection 
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is now called, contains a variety of texts: non- 
gnostic, non-Christian gnostic and Christian 
gnostic. The most famous tractate is The Gospel of 
Thomas, which contains 114 purported sayings 
of Jesus, In 1897 and in 1904 B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt had discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 
Egypt noncanonical sayings or the so-called lo- 
gia of Jesus. We now know that these papyri 
came from the Greek text that had been trans- 
lated as the Coptic Gospel of Thomas (see Gospels, 
Apocryphal). 

2.6. Hermetic Sources. The Hermetica are wril- 
ings ascribed to Hermes Trismegistos (“thrice- 
great"), the Greek title for Thoth, the Egyptian 
god of wisdom (see Hermeticism). Composed in 
the second to third century A.D, in Greck in 
Egypt, they were highly esteemed in medieval 
times. The Greek Corpus Hermeticum was influ- 
enced by dualistic Platonism and pantheistic 
*Stoicism. Hermetic tractates have also been 
found in the Nag Hammadi Codex V1. Though 
there are affinities with Gnosticism, the Hermet- 
ica lack its radical dualism, 

2.7. Syriac Sources, Some Syriac texts such as 
the *Odes of Solomon and the Hymn of the Pearl 
from the Acts of Thomas have been cited by some 
scholars such as K. Rudolph as carly gnostic 
sources, Other scholars, however, doubt their 
gnostic character, 

2.8. Manichean Sources, Mani (A.D. 216-276) 
established a remarkably successful gnostic 
movement, which spread from Mesopotamia to 
the West, where Augustine became an adherent 
for nine years, and to the East, where it reached 
China along the Silk Road. Manicheanism was a 
highly syneretistic religion that combined mate- 
rials taken from Judaism, Christianity, Zoroastri- 
anism and Buddhism. The publication of a tiny 
Greek manuscript in 1970, the Cologne Codex, 
confirmed that Mani had emerged from a bap- 
tistic sect known as the Elchasaites, Manichean 
texts were written in many languages, including 
Coptic, Syriac, Persian, Uighur (a Turkish dia- 
lect) and Chinese (see Klimkecit). 


3. Gnostic Doctrines. 

Because there was no central authority or 
*canon of scriptures, the Gnostics taught a be- 
wildering variety of views. Fundamental to 
clearly gnostic systems was a dualism that-op- 
posed the transcendent God and an ignorant 
demiurge (often a caricature of the OT Jeho- 
vah). In some systems the creation of the world 
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resulted from the presumption of Sophia (Wis- 
dom). The material creation, including the 
body, was regarded as inherently evil, Sparks of 
divinity, however, had been encapsuled in the 
bodies of certain pneumatic or spiritual individ- 
uals, who were ignorant of their celestial origins. 
The transcendent God sent down a redeemer, 
who brought them salvation in the form of se- 
cret gndsis. Gnostics hoped to escape from the 
prison of their bodies at death and to traverse 
the planetary spheres of hostile demons to be 
reunited with God, There was for them, of 
course, no reason to believe in the *resurrection 


of the body. 


4. Gnostic Ethics. 

According to the church fathers, Carpocrates 
urged his followers to participate in all sins, 
while his son Epiphanes taught that promiscuity 
was God's law. The Valentinians held a positive 
view of marriage, not so much for the sake of 
procreation but as a symbol of the archetypal 
unity of the sexes, Most Gnostics took a radically 
ascetic attitude toward sex and marmage, deem- 
ing the creation of woman the source of evil and 
the procreation of children but the multiplica- 
tion of souls in bondage to the powers of dark- 
ness. 


5. Gnostic Communities. 

We know very little about the cult and the com- 
munity of the Gnostics. As a general rule the 
Gnostics interpreted rites such as *baptism and 
the Eucharist as spiritual symbols of gndsis. Sev- 
eral of the Nag Hammadi tractates contain vio- 
lent polemic against water baptism. E. Pagels has 
argued that gnostic groups gave women a 
greater position in leadership than the orthodox 
church fathers such as lrenaeus and Tertullian. 
But D. Hoffman has shown that women were ex- 
ploited by Gnostics, 


6. Scholarship on Gnosticism. 
Prior to the twentieth century scholars had un- 
critically accepted the patristic description of 
Gnosticism as a failed Chrjstian heresy. Though 
S. Pétrement has attempted to defend this tradi- 
tional view, most scholars now believe that 
Gnosticism is best understood as an indepen- 
dent religion. Whether it existed prior to the 
birth of Christianity or was roughly contempo- 
rary with its development is still a disputed issue, 
The concept of a pre-Christian Gnosticism 
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was first proposed by W. Anz in 1897 and then 
forcefully promoted by the religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule, or history-olreligions school, most nota- 
bly by W, Bousset (d, 1920) and R. Reitzenstein 
(d. 1931). 

Inspired by the history-of-religions scholars 
as well as by publication of Mandaic texts, in 
1925 R. Bultmann outlined a classic model of 
the pre-Christian gnostic redeemer myth. Bult- 
mann and his influential students interpreted 
much of the NT on the assumption of a pre- 
Christian Gnosticism. An extreme application of 
this viewpoint has been promoted by W. 
Schmithals, who has interpreted all of Paul's op- 
ponents, even those in Galatia, as Gnostics. 

With the discovery of the Nag Hammadi cOr- 
pus, a renewed attempt has been made by J. M. 
Robinson and others to establish a case for a 
pre-Christian Gnosticism on the basis of a num- 
ber of Nag Hammadi tractates. 

One clear example of the appropriation of a 
gnostic text by a Christian editor is the recasting 
of the non-Christian Zugnostos (CG IIL3 and 
V,1) by The Sophia of Jesus Christ (CG 11,4 and BG 
8502). But the alleged non-Christian nature of 
Eugnostos has been disputed as well as its Gnos- 
tic character, 

Several scholars have contended that The 
Apocalypse of Adam (CG V5) is a non-Christian 
work that provides evidence of a pre-Christian 
redeemer myth, One passage relates thirteen 
numbered kingdoms that are faulty explana- 
tions of the Hluminator. But the alleged non- 
Christian character of this tractate has been 
challenged because of a reference to the pun- 
ishment of the flesh of the Illuminator upon 
whom the holy spirit came. 

The Paraphrase of Shem (CG VIL1) has also 
been claimed to be evidence of a pre-Christian 
Gnosticism by F. Wisse, who first published stud- 
ies on it. But more recent studies have con- 
cluded that its sharp polemic against water 
baptism is best understood as a sectarian protest 
against the dominant church. 

G, (Schenke) Robinson has interpreted the 
Trimorphic Protennoia (CG XIII,1) as containing 
evidence of a pre-Christian gnostic Logos hymn 
underlying the prologue of the Gospel of John. 


Verbal parallels to the prologue, however, con- _ 


vince others that thig Coptic text bears evidence 
of a dependence upon John’s prologue. 

W. Bauer's seminal work, Rechigldubigheit und 
Ketzerei im diltesten Christentum, first published in 


1934, was belatedly translated into English as 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity im 
1971, His provocative thesis was that contrary to 
the wiumphalistic history of Eusebius, earliest 
Christianity was quite pluralistic. In fact, in Syria, 
Asia Minor and Egypt the earliest Christians and 
the most numerous Christians were gnostic 
rather than orthodox. Orthodoxy was cstab- 
lished only much later through the influence of 
the Roman church, Scholars such as ‘T. A. Rob- 
inson have pointed out that many of Bauer's 
propositions were based on arguments from si- 
lence. The evidence of the papyri in Egypt and 
other texts speak against his revisionist view of 
early Christian history. 

See also HERMETICISM; ODES OF SOLOMON, 
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GODFEARERS. See PROSELYTISM AND GODFEAR- 
ERS. 


GODS, See RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN; RELIGION, 
PERSONAL 


GOVERNORS, See ROMAN GOVERNORS OF PAL- 
ESTINE. 


GRAMMARIANS, HELLENISTIC 
GREEK 
Self-conscious and systematic study “of the 
Grecks’ own language came relatively late to 
their intellectual discourse. Nevertheless, the 
Greco-Roman period was important for ad- 
vancements made in understanding of the 
Greek language, although the comments remain 
rudimentary by modern linguistic standards. 

1, Classical Thought on Greek Grammar 

2. The Hellenistic Greek Grammarians 

3, Implications for Study of the Greek of the 

New Testament 


1, Classical Thought on Greek Grammar. 
Despite the formative influence of such *philoso- 
phers as *Plato and *Aristotle on many areas of 
intellectual investigation, their comments on lan- 
guage remained undeveloped, suggesting but not 
resolving fundamental issues. This was especially 
true in the area of formal grammar. In the area 
of semantics, more productive comments were 
made, but without systematizing their observa- 
tions. 

There are a number of early, incidental, lin- 
guistically sound comments in Greek writers. For 
example, Heraclitus (B 95) appears to have been 
the first to distinguish between saying and signi- 
fying, recognizing that the two are not synony- 
mous. Some other thinkers who made revealing 
comments are Protagoras, who distinguishes gen- 
der and some types of sentences; Prodicus, who 
was concerned with usage; Hippias of Elis, who 
was interested in the power of letters and sylla- 
bles; and Democritus, who was intrigued by the 
fact that a single item can have several names 
and that a word can refer to several different 
things (Wouters, 33). 

Many of these comments reveal a curiosity 
with individual words and especially names— 
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where they come from and what they might 
mean. This is an understandable interest in the 
light of the oral culture out of which Greek 
thought developed (Shuiter 1997, 155-77), Homer 
makes the necessary temporal distinction be- 
tween past, present and future (Homer /L. 1.70), 
as do Euripides (Tyo. 468 and Zi. frag. 3.15) and 
Plato (Rep. 392D). (In none of these examples 
are the aorist, present and future tenses used in 
a way that equates them with past, present and 
future time.) Several authors also make distinc- 
tions in kind of action (e.g., Plato Thaeat. 155BC; 
Aristotle Eth. Nic. 1173A34-B4). Despite their ob- 
vious fundamental understanding of linear time 
and kinds of action, however, the Grecks took 
much longer to formulate a theory of temporal- 
ity and tense usage (an item of continuing de- 
bate regarding Greek language), and much 
longer still to formulate a grammatical theory, 

It was Plato who offered some of the first de- 
scriptive categories of language, differentiating 
between the nominal and verbal components of 
sentences, Aristotle did likewise, adding a third 
category of conjunctions, Aristotle first explicitly 
posited that the verb is “the thing that indicates 
time” (Aristotle Int, 16B; however, some scholars 
believe that these statements are later additions 
to Aristotle) and developed the idea of predica- 
tion, One of the major tensions in classical 
Greek linguistic thought was that between the 
perspectives that the correctness of names was 
because of their inherent nature (physis) or be- 
cause of human convention (nomos). Plato’s 
Cratylus, arguably the only ancient wnting on 
general linguistic questions, is concerned to 
show that naming derives from nature rather 
than convention (see Sluiter 1997). This is con- 
sistent with Plato’s concern for truth and reality, 
as Opposed to opting for a philosophical and lin- 
guistic relativism. At one point, Plato offers this 
etymology of the word anthropos (“man”). He 
says that it comes from the verb anathérei (“look 
up”) and opdpe (“he has seen”), because only 
man looks up and has seen, Although this exam- 
ple may sound ridiculous, it reveals his funda- 
mental philosophical orientation being worked 
out in linguistic thought. 

Aristotle's position on the meaning of lan- 
guage, found most fully in On Intenpretation, 
which Became probably the most discussed an- 
cient work that treats linguistic questions, de- 
parts from the view of Plato that links words and 
things. Without working out a full theory of lan- 
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guage but being more concerned with how one 
makes judgments, Aristotle anticipated much 
later work by recognizing a functional dimen- 
sion to language and by expanding the concept 
of the linguistic sign to encompass its symbolic 
rather than mimetic value (Sluiter 1997, 109-10), 


2. The Hellenistic Greek Grammarians. 

In the Hellenistic period, thought concerning 
language was divided into two branches, with 
philosophers (*Stoics and *Epicureans) con- 
cerned with larger issues and grammarians con- 
cerned with philology. The philological issues 
concern this article. 

The only extant manual of Greek grammar, 
called the Téchné of Dionysius the Grammarian, 
is attributed to the Alexandrian scholar Diony- 
sius Thrax, who lived around 120 b,c. Some 
scholars, however, attribute this work to the 
third or fourth century A.D., and there is consid- 
erable question about the arrangement of the 
sections of the work, which indicates that the 
grammar underwent much alteration and edit- 
ing. This is shown by the fact that Dionysius’s 
grammar exists in several different manuscripts 
(Uhlig and Hilgard, vol. 1.1:3-101), including pa- 
pyri from Egypt (Wouters, 33-124), and in several 
different languages (Syrian and Armenian), with 
fairly extensive scholia on various points as well 
(Uhlig and Hilgard, Dionysii Thracis, vol. 1.3). Di- 
onysius's grammar is an exercise in classifica- 
tion and division for students, in which he 
claims to do an empirical study based upon what 
the poets and writers do. As a result he discusses 
how writing works, including such things as 
reading, sound, accentuation and recitation. He 
also discusses the components of language, such 
as the letters, syllables (by length) and the word, 
the smallest unit of syntax. 

Under the category of the word, Dionysius dis- 
tinguishes eight sections. The first is the noun, 
where he, for example, notes the three genuses 
and three numbers, besides several categones re- 
garding word formation and declension. He also 
lists meaning relations, such as homonyms, syn- 
onyms and antonyms, The second major cate- 
gory is the verb, where he distinguishes mood, 
voice, number and time, plus several subsections 


regarding word formation and declension, Per-_ 


haps of most interest and continuing relevance 
for scholarly discussion is what he says of the 
times or tenses. He distinguishes three times— 
present, past and future—and four kinds of past 


tense, the imperfect, perfect, pluperfect and 
aorist. Dionysius is perhaps the first ancient au- 
thor to use the term aorist to label a tense form. 
He also notes three relationships among the 
tenses: present to imperfect, perfect to pluperfect 
and aorist to future. His temporal categories do 
not equate with single tense forms, and although 
he notes relations between the forms, it is unclear 
whether these are based on form or function, Di- 
onysius then has sections on the correspondence 
of certain letters, the participle (which shares 
characteristics of the noun and verb), the article, 
pronouns, prepositions, adverbs and conjunc- 
tions. Although his grammar is comprehensive, it 
does not go into detail, being content with classi- 
fication and division at the level of the word, It 
was left to later writers to develop the categories 
further, although Dionysius gives a good idea of 
the kinds of terms and forms available for discus- 
sion. 

The second category of grammarians is the 
Stoics, Although Stoicism itself predates the writ- 
ings of Dionysius Thrax and there are a number 
of important comments regarding language that 
predate him (see for example comments re- 
corded in such authors as Diogenes Laertius 
Vit., esp. book 7), much of this work was gov- 
erned more by philosophical interests than by 
linguistic concerns (see Sluiter 1990, 5-87). For 
example, the Stoics first differentiated between 
signifier and signified (Diogenes Laertius Vit. 
7.62), As a result, the most important Stoic writ- 
ing on grammar seems to be in response to the 
work of Dionysius Thrax. 

Of the many Stoic grammarians, the later 
scholiast Stephanus is perhaps the most impor- 
tant. His comments, along with numerous obscr- 
vations of others on Dionysius’s work, are found 
in a thirteenth-century codex now located in the 
Vatican (see Uhlig and Hilgard, vol. 1.3, 192-292 
passim). Beginning with the letters, Stephanus 
makes comments on most parts of Dionysius’s 
grammar. One of Stephanus’s most im-portant 
set of comments is upon the times or tenses. Al- 
though reflecting the Alexandrian terminology, 
Stephanus works from tense frm oppositions 
and utilizes both temporal distinctions and kind 
of action. The present form is thus defined as 
present incomplete and the imperfect form as 
past incomplete, and these are clearly related to 
each other on the basis of completion and 
sound (they are formed around the same stem). 
For complete action, Stephanus refers to the 
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perfect and pluperfect forms. However, since 
they both deal with past accomplishment, the 
same scheme as above does not apply. The 
aorist is invoked to distinguish between the two: 
an act represented by the aorist as just occurring 
becomes the perfect, in the sense of “I just did” 
becomes “IT have done,” and an act in the distant 
past becomes the pluperfect. The aorist is de- 
fined as being related to the future on the basis 
of its indefiniteness. Despite the commendable 
attempt to reconcile time and kind of action, the 
Stoic view as represented by Stephanus is flawed 
by its failure to adequately define the aorist, fu- 
ture and perfect/pluperfect and by his retention 
of the time-based scheme. 

The third category of gramumarians is‘Apollo- 
nius Dyscolus, whose work is dated to the sec- 
ond century A.D. (see Sluiter 1990, 39-142), A 
number of works are ascribed to Apollonius 
Dyscolus, including several minor works on 
such topics as pronouns, adverbs and conjunc- 
tions (Uhlig and Schneider, vol. 2.1). Even 
though these are considered among his minor 
works, they go into far greater detail than those 
of any previous grammarian whose work is ex- 
tant. His work moves beyond simple classifica- 
tion and division to include cxamples from 
earlier authors, such as Homer. Much of this 
work is derivative from Dionysius Thrax, how- 
ever. Apollonius Dyscolus’s most well known 
work, however, is his extensive syntax (see 
Householder; Blank), This is the only extant 
treatise of this sort from the ancient world, 
There is much terminology in common between 
Apollonius Dyscolus and the Stoic grammarians, 
for example regarding verbal structure, which 
commonalty has led to questions of genetic rela- 
tionship. Some scholars attribute the Stoic posi- 
tion directly to Apollonius Dyscolus, while 
others differentiate the two, The less systematic 
nature of Apollonius Dyscolus’s treatment, and 
his greater inclusion of examples, tends to indi- 
cate later and derivative thought, in which he 
has provided examples for others’ categories, 
According to tradition, Apollonius Dyscolus’s 
son was Ierodianus, who wrote an extensive 
treatise on Greek grammar, However; Herodi- 
anus's writings have not been preserved and 
must be reconstructed by compiling later refer- 
ences and quatations (as has been done in 
Lentz, 3.1 and 3.2), 

The fourth and final category of Hellenistic 
Greek grammarians includes those unnamed 
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grammarians whose fragmentary writings have 
been discovered, especially in the papyri (see 
Wouters). Although no complete manual has yet 
been discovered in these papyri, there are a 
number of fragments of importance. Several of 
these fragments are portions of the manuals al- 
ready known, such as fragments assigned to Di- 
onysius ‘Thrax (PHal 55a; PS/1.18), while 
others clearly have a relationship to his work (P. 
Yale 1,25; P.Lit.Lond, 182; PMich, 7.429; P.Lit. 
Lond. 184). Others, however, are unassigned, of- 
ten having only a column or two of text (P.Heid. 
Siegmann 197, 198; PS. 505 and 7,761, P.Brook- 
lyn 47.218,36; POslo 2.15; P.land. 83a and 5,83; 
PHarr, 59; PAmh. 2.21; PAnt. 2.68). Neverthe- 
less these fragmentary texts provide sugyestive 
material. For example, they illustrate that there 
was difference of opinion among the ancient 
writers of grammatical manuals regarding the 
number of the parts of speech, their sequence 
and their definitions. The scope and arrange- 
ments of these works, as well as their use of ex- 
amples, seem to have differed as well. The 
relationship of these manuals to more scholarly 
treatises, such as that by Apollonius Dyscolus, is 
also a matter of scholarly debate (see Wouters, 
44-45). Insofar as grammatical treatises are con- 
cerned, there are fragments from a number of 
authors that have been found on papyri. These 
include Herodianus's work on prosody (P.Ant. 
2.67, which according to Wouters provides a re- 
sume); several works on noun inflection, includ- 
ing one unknown (P.Oxy. 15.1801) and one a 
compendium of Herodianus's work (P.Firenze 
3005); a number on verbal inflection, including 
one on participles (P.Rain. 1,19); one on irregu- 
lar words by Heraclides of Miletus (PRain. 
3.33A); one on augments (PS/ 7.849); one on 
contracted verbs (P.Oxy. 3.469) and one on the 
perfect tense (PTand. 1.5); and a work on the 
Acolic dialect (P.Bour. 8), 


3. Implications for Study of the Greek of the 
New Testament, 

Several comments can be made with regard to 
the value of studying the Hellenistic Greek 
grammarians for understanding the back- 
ground to the NT. The first is that one gains a 
clearer picture of the kinds of linguistic ques- 
tions bting asked and the kinds of answers be- 
ing provided by the ancients regarding the 
Greek that they used. Rather than idealizing the 
accomplishments of the ancients or unnecessar- 
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ily denigrating their failures, we need to realize 
that linguistic investigation was in its rudimen- 
tary forms, One should not be overly critical of 
their attempts, since every author's work must be 
seen in the context of its origins, However, de- 
spite their efforts, much has been learned since. 

A second observation is that the founda- 
tional work that Dionysius Thrax and the Stoics 
performed, and to a lesser extent Apollonius 
Dyseolus and various unnamed grammarians, 
has perhaps had too much of a restrictive influ- 
ence on subsequent thought. To a large extent, 
many of the categories of subsequent grammati- 
cal discussion of Greck and Latin have been for- 
mulated on the basis of this work (even up to the 
twentieth century), and this has had a retarding 
effect on much investigation. For example, be- 
cause the Hellenistic Greek grammarians dis- 
cussed tense forms primarily in terms of time 
and were unable to clearly formulate what they 
instinctively recognized about the role of kind of 
action, temporal categories—though they 
clearly failed to be explanatory then (and 
now)—were maintained as determinative (see 
Porter, 18-22). 

The third observation is that the work of the 
ancients should provide impetus for continuing 
to gain a better understanding of Greek gram- 
mar. The ancients themselves lacked much un- 
derstanding of their own language, but much 
has been learned since their work, and much 
more potentially can be learned in the future. 

See also GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; 
SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND ROMAN. 
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GREECE AND MACEDON 


Ancient Greece was located on the southern 
portion of the Balkan peninsula, occupying 
much of the same area as it does today, Greek 
peoples could also be found on the islands of 
the Aegean, the coast of *Asia Minor, Sicily, 
Crete and sometimes Cyprus, Greece was a fed- 
eration of loosely affiliated city-states during 
much of the biblical period. Macedonia was lo- 
cated on the northern portion of the Balkan 
peninsula bordering Greece. 

1, Settlement Before 2000 B.C, 

2. The Minoan Civilization (c. 2000-1400 B.c,) 

3, The Mycenean Civilization (c. 1400-1200 

B.C.) 

4, The Dark Age (ce. 1200-800 B.C.) 

5, The Archaic Period (c. 800-500 B.C.) 

6. The Classical Period (c. 500-338 3.C.) 

7. The Hellenistic Period (338-146 B.C.) 

8. The Roman Period (146 B.c.-A.D.100) 


1, Settlement Before 2000 3.c. ~ 

The first written source for the history of 
Greece is Homer’s Iliad from about 800 B.C. 
Any discussion of the earlier period of Greek 
history must rely on archaeology and philol- 
ogy. Archaeology tells us that the earliest set- 
ders came from Asia Minor in the Early Bronze 
Age (2600-2000 B,C.), These peoples settled in 
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Crete, Cyprus and Cyclades, establishing an ag- 
ricultural and pastoral society of small farming 
villages. Archaeology indicates that they traded 
with Babylon and Asia Minor. Many of these 
immigrants were Greek-speaking, exhibiting 
different Greek dialects. 


2. The Minoan Civilization (c. 2000-1400 B.c.). 
During the Early Bronze Age the Minoan civili- 
zation thrived on Crete, Its chief cities were 
Knossos and Phaistos. Minoan civilization was 
highly developed. Homes were two stories with 
indoor plumbing. The Minoans worked exten- 
sively in copper to make tools and weapons and 
in gold to make jewelry, They were also skilled 
painters, weavers and workers in ceramics and 
bronze. Both genders participated in public 
sports, including the popular bull leaping— 
jumping over the back of charging bulls, The 
primary religion was devotion to the Mother 
Goddess (Demeter to the Greeks), perhaps ow- 
ing to the influence of Anatolia in Asia Minor, 
The trading of the Minoans extended as far as 
Egypt and Syria, and they invented a picto- 
graphic writing system, presumably to facilitate 
this trade. The pictographic system was replaced 
about 1600 B.C. with a non-Greek, linear script 
known as Linear A that has never been deci- 
phered. This civilization came to an abrupt end 
about 1400 B.c.; archaeology reveals that the 
palaces were destroyed, The causes for the de- 
mise of the Minoans are unknown, but invasion 
by the Myceneans or pirates are strong possibili- 
ties. 


3. The Mycenean Civilization 
(c. 1400-1200 B.C.). 
From 1400 to 1200 B.c. Mycenean civilization 
dominated parts of the southern Balkan penin- 
sula as well as Crete, where the Myceneans es- 
tablished Knossos as a capital. The Myceneans 
had arrived as part of the migrations of Greek- 
speaking peoples beginning about 3000. They 
were preatly influenced by the Minoan civiliza- 
tion. This can be witnessed in the styling of their 
pottery, jewelry and religious symbols. In turn 
the Myceneans had a great influence on what 
became known as Greek civilization. The Myce- 
nean age was the heroic age of Greek mythol- 
ogy. sd 

The Myceneans were great traders and war- 
riors, Their warriors used horse-drawn chariots. 
One of their most unusual legacies is the grave 
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circles for the burial of their heroes, some meas- 
uring nearly 90 fect in diameter, The heroes 
within are buried with their weaponry and gold- 
foil death masks that show the skill of the Myce- 
neans in gokl-working. The Myceneans traded 
extensively with their neighbors, importing sil- 
ver from Asia Minor, copper from Syria and 
gold and papyrus from Egypt. They exported 
timber and foodstuffs, The Myceneans created 
Linear B, a recognizably Greek language, writ- 
ten on clay tablets. Their language had previ- 
ously been primanily oral, but as the clay tablets 
reveal they developed the written form for pur- 
poses of administration and trade. Extant tablets 
indicate that the Myceneans had an extensive 
bureaucracy for the administration of their peo- 
ples. Mycenean religion is difficult to recon- 
struct, but a tablet from Pylos mentions offerings 
to seven Greek deities, including Hera, Hermes 
and Poseidon, 


4, The Dark Age (c. 1200-800 B.c.). 
The Dark Age of Greece designates the period 
between the collapse of the Mycenean civiliza- 
tion in the twelfth century B.C, and the renais- 
sance of the eighth century B.C, It was a time of 
great migration of nomadic, Greek-speaking 
peoples from central Asia Minor and the north, 
including the Dorians, These peoples destroyed 
the remnants of Mycenean civilization and its 
great cities (e.g., Troy and Tarsus) and displaced 
other Greek peoples (e.g., the Acolians and Ton- 
jans), who themselves traveled to Thrace, Asia 
Minor and the Greek islands, further destroying 
Mycenean civilization. The Dorians settled in 
the southern portion of the Balkan peninsula, 
the Peloponnesus, and were the founders of 
Sparta, The Tonians migrated to the east-central 
Balkan peninsula, Attica, and were the founders 
of *Athens, They continued east to occupy also 
the western coast of Asia Minor and the island 
of Samos. They spoke Ionic, perhaps the oldest 
Greek dialect, the language of Homer and He- 
siod, Homer’s /liad describes and preserves the 
Ionian traditions. “i 

During this Dark Age writing ceased along 
with all traces of Linear B, but oral epic contin- 
ued, as Homer's Iliad and Odyssey attest. Cultural 
endeavors like painting, carving and masonry 
ceased as well, but working in iron was discov- 
ered for making weapons and plows somewhere 
around 1100 B.C, This skill perhaps was bor- 
rowed from the Near East. 
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5. The Archaic Period (c. 800-500 B.C.). 

The turning point into the Archaic Age is dated 
around 800 B.C., a time marked by many impor- 
tant changes, Trade was reestablished, as ivory 
from Syria and Phoenicia found in Crete, Ath- 
ens and Sparta attests. The Phoenician alphabet 
was adopted, a verbal system was developed, and 
writing was reintroduced from the East. Greek 
literature was flourishing, as the works of 
Homer and Hesiod attest, 

Such changes were made possible by the de- 
velopment of the polis, the Greek city-state, 
which provided stability. These city-states were 
independent units, often working in leagues 
with other cities for trade and protection. This 
was a period of great building. Cities were 
walled for defense, harbors built for trade and 
public buildings erected. Along with the polis the 
institutions that define the classical age were 
also established. These include the gymnasium 
for bodily and military training (see Education), 
*athletics and organized athletic events and the 
symposium for instilling values. The beginnings 
of science, “philosophy and lyric poctry date to 
this age. In sports, Hippias of Elis dates the first 
Olympian Games to 776 B.C. These games were 
one of the few occasions in which the Greeks 
put aside local interests and worked together to 
honor the chief god, Zeus, 

*Religion was a key element in the new city- 
states. Families worshiped an assortment of gods 
and goddesses and were expected to maintain 
the family shrine. Political groups also had a re- 
ligious clement, worshiping the appropriate de- 
ity in their meetings. Individuals and the city as 
a whole worshiped Hestia, the goddess of the 
hearth. In the seventh century *temples were 
built as houses for the gods. By the sixth century 
mystery religions had arisen with Demeter, Di- 
onysus and Orpheus as their gods and god- 
desses. Religion was centered at the sanctuaries 
of Olympia, the home of Zeus the king of the 
gods; Delphi; Delos; Isthmia; and Nemea. Re- 
gions competed for the allegiance of the people 
to their sanctuary, a competition that often led 
to war between city-states. 

In the beginning the city-states were ‘gov- 
erned by local, landowning aristocrats, that is, 
kings, who received their power either from cus- 
tom, religious sanction or constitution. About 
the mid-seventh century B.C. the city-states were 
often governed as tyrannies, Powerful individu- 
als with their followers ruled the city-states, usu- 


ally limiting freedom and incurring the 
indignation of the citizenry. Athens and Sparta 
were exceptions with their democratic process 
among the free citizens, although there were pe- 
riods of tyrannical leadership in Athens in the 
late sixth century under Pisistratus and his sons 
and in Sparta later in the *Hellenistic period. 

Athens was a walled city settled by Ionians 
displaced by the Dorian migrations, With better 
ports, Athens developed naval strength. The sil- 
ver mines of Attica, the territory Athens con- 
trolled, helped sustain the Athenian economy. 
Athens replaced the monarch with first three 
and then nine archons or magistrates who per- 
formed defined functions for the city-state (e.g., 
military administration). After civil unrest broke 
out over diminished individual freedoms, Ath- 
ens chose an aristocrat named Solon to reform 
its laws, Under Solon’s reforms (594 b.c.), Athens 
abandoned the Draconian code devised by aris- 
tocrats and laid the foundation for democracy. 
Solon created two legislative bodies: the Council 
of the Areopagus composed of ex-archons, and 
a new Council of Four Hundred (boul#) com- 
posed of one hundred members of each of the 
four main tribes of Athens, For judicial work he 
also established an assembly whose members 
were chosen by lot from the citizenry of Athens. 
These reforms established wealth rather than 
birth as a criterion for important office. Citizens 
of low social status could now participate in gov- 
ernment. 

Sparta was a group of unwalled villages origi- 
nally settled by Dorians, a Greek tribe, during 
the Mycenean era, These banded together un- 
der one king about 800 B.c. and proceeded to 
expand, It subjugated its neighbors, Laconia 
and Messenia, and made its inhabitants its 
slaves or helots, Sparta stressed military defense, 
and its army was the strongest in Greece until 
the Hellenistic period. This military emphasis 
governed society. Men and women were segre- 
gated, even when married, Men left home at age 
twelve to live and train together, a state in which 
they lived all their lives, even when married. Ho- 
mosexuality was common among both genders. 
Isolationism prevailed, with foreign travel pro- 
hibited and foreigners unwelcomed, 

Colonization of areas of Greece by Greeks 
was intensified, including the southern Balkan 
peninsula, and in the north on the shores of the 
Black Sea. The Greek city-states set up trading 
colonies in areas of trade interest. These colo- 
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nies could be found in Spain, Sicily, Italy and 
North Africa and were competitors to Phoeni- 
cian trade, This competitive trade created war- 
fare between mother cities in Greece and 
between their colonies, 

The only outside pressure at this time was 
from the Persians. Gyrus, king of Persia, con- 
trolled the Greek colonies of Tonia and Aeolia 
in Asia Minor after a war against Lydia, an ally 
of Sparta, in 546 B.C. Persia continued to expand 
as an empire, By 510 8.C, Sparta had formed an 
alliance with its neighbors for the purpose of 
dealing with Persia, an alliance accepting the 
leadership of Sparta in military matters, By 500 
B.C. Darius I of Persia controlled all Greek tern- 
tory except the Greek mainland of the Balkan 
peninsula. In 499 B.c. Lonian city-states in Asia 
Minor under Persian contro] revolted and asked 
Sparta and Athens in turn tor support, Sparta re- 
fused, and Athens sent part of its fleet but even- 
wally backed down; Persia regained the territory 
by 493 B.C. In 490 B.C, Darius launched the Per- 
sian wars when he sent his army and navy 
against Athens and the Athenians defeated the 
Persian army at the battle of Marathon despite 
Persia’s naval capabilities. Anticipating another 
Persian attack Athens commissioned Themisto- 
cles to build a navy of two hundred ships. Ath- 
ens was also ready in 480-479 B.C. when Xerxes, 
son of Darius, attacked. After losing many 
smaller land and sea battles and even seeing the 
population of Athens evacuated to the island of 
Salamis and the city burned, the Greeks, includ- 
ing Athenians and Spartans working together, 
defeated Xerxes and permanently repelled Per- 
sian control. 

To the north other important developments 
were taking place, After centuries of dominance 
by the Phrygians, Perdiccas I founded the 
Argead dynasty about 650 B.c., a dynasty that 
lasted in Macedon until *Alexander the Great. 
Macedon remained relatively untouched during 
the Persian invasions by collaborating with the 
Persians, especially supplying the timber for 
their ships. However, Alexander I of Macedon 
did secretly supply the Greeks in their war with 
Xerxes, After the war the Persians allowed Alex- 
ander I of Macedon to expand his territory east 
and west. . 

6. The Classical Period (c. 500-338 B.C.). 
The first major period of the classical age is of 
ten described as the Pentekontaetia or “period 
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of fifty years” (480-430 B.C.). It is the period be- 
tween the last Persian war (479 B.C.) and the 
Peloponnesian war (431-404 b.C,), Due to con- 
flict with Athens, Sparta withdrew from leader- 
ship of the league it had organized, Athens and 
its allies created the Delian League in 478-477 
B.C. for the purpose of mutual protection, fight- 
ing piracy and controlling the Aegean for trade. 
Although an ally with Greece during the Persian 
wars, Sparta did not participate and grew resent- 
ful of Athens’s growing influence, especially the 
influence that its new navy afforded it on the 
Aegean islands and with the colonies in Asia Mi- 
nor, 

Toward the mid-fifth century B.C., as the Per- 
sian threat waned, Athens's influence on the 
Delian League waned, and it retained power 
over its allies by force. Athens supported Egypt 
in its war with Persia, and the Persians destroyed 
Athens's fleet in 454 3.C, After anticipating con- 
flict, Athens and Persia made peace in 449 B.C,; 
this peace entailed Athens giving up Cyprus and 
control of Ionia in Asia Minor, Seeing its weak- 
ness Athens's allies revolted shortly thereafter, 
Tension between Athens and Sparta escalated 
into the Peloponnesian war of 431-404 B.C. (two 
parts: 431-421, 416-404) in which Sparta de- 
feated Athens and made it an ally. As the classi- 
cal period ended, Athens, Sparta and Thebes 
fought among themselves for dominance, The 
end of the fifth century and the fourth century 
saw Greece and its colonies decreasing in power 
and engaging in repeated civil war as well as war 
with outside forces. 

Athens moved toward full democracy as re- 
sidual privilege of the aristocracy was eliminated 
through the efforts of Pericles, majority leader 
of the assembly in Athens (46] 8.C,), Culture 
flourished after the Persian war in what has be- 
come known as the classical period, The great 
buildings of the Athenian acropolis were built at 
this time, including the Parthenon (447-438 
.C,), the temple of Athena Nike (427-424 B.C.) 
and the Erectheion (421-407 B.c.), Great archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors and potters were active. 
Literature in such subjects as *history, poetry, 
comedy and tragedy and philosophy flourished. 
Pindar wrote lyric poetry, For his history of the 
Persian wars, which was a first attempt to ana- 

-lyze the forces behind historical events, Hero- 
dotus came to be considered the father of 
history. Thucydides wrote a history of the 
Peloponnesian war. This was also the height of 
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Greek theater. The dramatists Aeschylus, Aris- 
tophanes, Euripedes, Menander and Sophocles 
wrote plays, while stone theaters were erected 
for their performance. The philosophy of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, *Plato, and later *Aristotle 
laid the foundation for Western thought Alex- 
ander I of Macedon and his successors in the 
Argead dynasty were patrons of Greek culture 
and brought Hellenization to Macedon. 


7, The Hellenistic Period (338-146 B.C.). 

Philip [1 became king of Macedon in 359 B.C. 
and created one of the first states where power 
did not reside in a city. He expanded into a 
weakened Greece, defeating the Greeks at the 
battle of Chaeronea in 338 1.C, and ruling the 
entire Balkan peninsula, He turned his alten- 
tion to Persia but was assassinated in 336 B.C, by 
an aristocrat of Macedon, The campaign was 
carried out by his son and successor, Alexander 
the Great, who assumed power at the age of 
twenty. Alexander marched against Persia in 334 
B.C., conquering Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt on 
the way. He eventually conquered Persia and 
the eastern territories all the way to India, He 
died in Babylon in 323 B,C. at the age of thirty- 
two, His most lasting achievement derived from 
his love of Greek culture instilled in part by his 
tutor, Aristole. He built Greek cities and spread 
Greek culture throughout his conquered territo- 
ries. This cultural influence has become known 
as *Ilellenism. 

After Alexander died having left no legiti- 
mate heirs, his successors vied for power 
throughout the conquered territories, In 276 
B.C., after nearly a fifty-year series of rulers and 
civil war, Antigonus II Gonatas assumed power 
in Macedon and Greece, establishing the Anti- 
gonid dynasty (276-168 B.C.). Seleucus emerged 
as successor t© Alexander in Asia Minor, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, founding the *Seleucid dy- 
nasty. Ptolemy was successor to Alexander in 
Egypt, founding the Ptolemaic dynasty (see Ptole- 
mies). The Seleucids and Ptolemies were rivals 
throughout the period, often engaging in war in 
Syria. 

Macedon returned to a kingdom similar to 
the one before Alexander the Great, but it still 
tried to exert its influence in all of Greece. Fer 
the remainder ofthe fourth and the third centu- 
ries Greece was a protectorate of Macedon. Pi- 
racy was a constant problem for Greek coastal 
cities in the third century B.C., and the need to 


fight off this common enemy drew the Greeks 
into leagues as in their previous history. These 
leagues occasionally revolted against Macedon. 
After coming to the aid of Athens in its struggle 
with Macedon in 197 B.c., *Rome declared the 
city-states of Greece independent, Philip V of 
Macedon supported Hannibal of Carthage in 
his quest against Rome in the Second Punic War 
(218-201 B.C.). As a later consequence, Rome, in 
league with Athens, defeated Perseus, son of 
Philip V, at the end of the Macedonian war of 
171-168 B.C. at the battle of Pydna, ended its 
royal dynasty, and divided the territory into four 
republics. 


8. The Roman Period (146 B.c.-A.D. 100). 
After an uprising in Macedon in 148 B.C. by An- 
driscus, who claimed to be Philip, the son of Per- 
scus, Rome annexed the terntory and created 
the province of Macedonia. The Achean League 
of Greece arose against Rome, and Rome de- 
feated the league in 146 B.C. and seized direct 
control of southern Greece, razing *Corinth to 
serve as an example of the consequences of de- 
fying Rome. From that point on Rome governed 
the affairs of Greece from Macedonia, although 
Athens and Sparta were permitted to remain 
free cities. Rome formed the province of Achaia 
in 46 B.C. During the Roman civil wars, Julius 
Caesar defeated Pompey in Thessaly (48 B.C), 
and Antony and Octavian fought on Greek soil 
(42 B.C). Greece supported Brutus in the civil 
wars, and as a consequence the victor, Octavian, 
made Greece the province of Achaia in 46 B.C, 

Tn the first century A.D. Greece was composed 
of two provinces: Macedonia in the north and 
Achaia in the south, These two provinces were 
senatorial provinces, that is, their governor was 
appointed by the senate of Rome (see Roman 
Administration). In A.D. 15 Augustus combined 
these provinces with the province of Moesia, 
north of Macedonia, into an imperial province 
with their governor appointed by the emperor 
(see Roman Emperors). In A.bD. 44 Claudius di- 
vided the province back igto its component 
three provinces, The book of Acts refers to these 
two provinces as sites of Paul's ministry (Acts 
19:21), Paul refers to these two provinces to- 
gether as regions of his ministry chat supported 
the collection for the Jerusalem church (Rom 
15:26) and as regions evangelized in part by the 
Thessalonian church (1 Thess 1:7-8). 

In the first century a.d., the term Greek re- 
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ferred less to a country and more to those who 
spoke Greek and accepted Greek culture, The 
word Greece (Hellas) appears only once in the NT, 
in the context of Paul’s last journey to *Jerusa- 
lem, where it is used in conjunction with Mace- 
donia to refer to the province of Achaia (Acts 
20:1-2). References to Greeks (Hellénés) are fre- 
quent in the NI, meaning those who spoke 
Greek and accepted Greek culture (Acts 16:1), 
and are often in contrast to “Jew,” meaning 
“Gentile” (Acts 14:1). References to Greeks can 
also refer to Hellenized Jews who lived in the 
*Diaspora (Jn 12:20) or, as Luke calls them, Hel- 
lenists (Hellénistai, Acts 6:1; see Hellenistic Juda- 
ism). , 

Paul's second and third missionary journeys 
took him to Macedonia and Achaia (A.D. 50-55; 
Acts 16:11—20:6; 2 Cor 8;:1-6). The Pauline 
churches of *Philippi, *Thessalonica and Berea 
were located in Macedonia and those of Athens 
and Corinth in Achaia, The book of Acts re- 
counts Paul's imprisonment in Philippi, preach- 
ing at the Areopagus in Athens and his 
difficulties prying the Corinthian church away 
from its pagan worldview, The NT letters of | and 
2 Thessalonians and Philippians are addressed 
to churches in Macedonia, and | and 2 Corin- 
thians are addressed to Corinth in Achaia. 

Although Greece was no longer a political 
power, its cultural influence—the Hellenization 
begun by Alexander the Great—was a powerful 
force molding not only Palestinian culture but 
Roman as well. Greece continued as a cultural 
and intellectual center during the Roman pe- 
nod, being the location of choice for upper-class 
Romans to finish their formal education, The 
influence of Hellenism upon the church was 
also marked. The early church used *rhetorical 
and other facets of a Greek *education in its 
preaching anc teaching, modes of worship and 
ethical exhortation, among others things. This 
Greck influence is particularly seen in the fact 
that the early church used the *Septuagint, a 
Greek translation of the OT, and wrote the doc- 
uments of the NT in Greek. This influence con- 
tinued beyond the first-century church to play a 
role in interpretation and theological formula- 
tions. 

See also ATHENS; CORINTH; GREEK OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT; HELLENISM; MELLENISTIG Ju- 
DAISM; PHILIPPI; TTHESSALONICA, 
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GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The NT, apart from a few *Aramaic and/or 
*Hebrew words and phrases, is written in a form 
of ancient Greek, This Greek, however, is not 
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the Greck of the classical writers, such as *Plato, 
Thucydides or the tragedians, but is that of the 
Greek of the Greco-Roman world of the first 
century. This Greek is represented by a number 
of different sources, including not only the NT 
but also the Greek of the papyri and other au- 
thors, such as “Epictetus, Appian and *Jose- 
phus. 

1, History and Development of the Greek 

Language 

2. The Greek of the New Testament 

3. Issues in Recent Study of Greek 

4. The Languages of Jesus 

5. Conclusion 


1, History and Development of the Greek 
Language. 

Greek has a long and interesting history, virtu- 
ally unparalleled among other languages (see 
Horrocks; Palmer; and Porter 1997, which is 
used for what follows). Greek is one of the Indo- 
European languages. Proto-Indo-European 
(PIE) is a scholarly reconstruction of the proto- 
typical language from which all of the Indo- 
European languages descended. One of the 
branches of PIE developed into Proto-Greek, 
another hypothetical language that predates the 
settlement of the Balkan peninsula in the early 
second millennium b.C, but is the progenitor of 
nearly three thousand years of unbroken history 
of the Greek language. The earliest recogniz- 
able forms of Greek go back to the Myceneans, 
who came to occupy what we know as the Greek 
islands and mainland. Mycenean civilization 
reached its greatest heights in the late second 
millennium on Crete and mainland Greece. 
This great civilization declined or was destroyed 
by approximately 1200 to 1100 B.C., which led to 
what has been called a Greek dark age, of which 
very little is known, especially linguistically, In 
the nineteenth century, a number of tablets and 
other inscriptions were found, especially at the 
remains of the city of Pylos on the Greek main- 
land. These tablets and inscriptions were written 
in what is called today Linear B, the written 
script of the Myceneans, Deciphered in 1952, 
Linear B is a syllabic form of writing that is rec- 
ognizably Greek (Chadwick). 

In approximately 800 B.C., the Greek islands~ 
and mainland emérged out of their dark age, 
and the extant evidence indicates that a number 
of different people groups used a number of dif- 
ferent dialects of Greek. As a result, this period 


has been linguistically referred to as the dialect 
period, The traditional view regarding the re- 
birth of Greek civilization was that several waves 
of settlement from outside the area resulted in 
different regional Greek dialects on the Greek 
islands and mainland, More recently, the idea 
has been promoted that the various regional di- 
alects can be attributed to linguistic develop- 
ments by indigenous people groups, originally 
perhaps divided into castern and western Greck 
language varieties. The distribution of the vari- 
ous dialects, however, makes the settlement the- 
ory still seem more likely at this point. The 
major regional dialects of Greek discussed by 
scholars and described in different ways by 
them (see Horrocks, 6-16) are four: Attic-Tonic, 
in which Attic was a fairly conservative subvari- 
ety of Ionic (see below); Arcado-Cypriot; (often 
separated into two, Arcadian and Cypriot); Doric 
and other west Greek varieties (such as Boet- 
ian); and Acolic, 

A number of different linguistic features dis- 
tinguish these dialects, These features include 
differences in vowel length, varying sound 
changes, whether and how contraction of vow- 
cls occurred, differences in declensional end- 
ings for both nouns/adjectives and verbs, the 
use and variety of particles, occasional ditfer- 
ences in case relations, and some differing vo- 
cabulary, In some instances, the dialects may 
have been unintelligible to each other due to 
significant sound changes, but it appears that 
the written forms of the languages were more 
easily understood. The early fifth-century B.C. 
historian Herodotus wrote that the Greeks were 
of one blood and of one tongue (Herodotus 
Hist, 8,144.2). The Homeric or epic dialect, in 
which Homer's /liad and Odyssey were writien, 
was a literary dialect based upon a form of Tonic 
but with influence from other dialects. Not a 
spoken language in the sense that people spoke 
it to each other, it was a poetic form of language 
regionally adapted as the poems were recited 
and later written down. 

After the so-called archaic period (ninth to 
fifth centuries B.C.), there emerged during the 
fifth century what is called the classical period of 
Greek civilization. This period describes and re- 
flects the ascendance of the city of *Athens in its 
military and economic power, culture, *philoso- 
phy, literature and the arts, This relatively insig- 
nificant city, insofar as location and history 
would indicate, was transformed by economic 
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prosperity into a city of central importance, 
Along with its ascendant cultural and economic 
position came the significance of its language. 
Widespread and persistent Athenian cultural 
dominance led to its particular variety of the 
lonic dialect of Greek being widely used, espe- 
cially by significant writers and thinkers, with 
the result that much of the literature from this 
period is written in Athenian Ionic Greek. The 
conservative, and in some ways even archaic, 
earlier form of Attic gave way to a more progres- 
sive form of Greek. This form of language re- 
flected many of the more innovative features of 
the Tonic dialect. This Greek became the literary 
and administrative language of Athens and had 
wider influence and use throughout Greece, es- 
pecially in the fifth and fourth centuries. This 
variety of Greek formed the basis of the com- 
mon written language of the Hellenistic world, 
or Koine Greek. 

The rise to power of the Macedonian con- 
queror *Alexander III (“the Great”) marked a 
major turning point in the development and dis- 
semination of the Greek language (see Helle- 
nism). As noted in the survey above, all lan- 
guages develop under the influence of a variety 
of factors. This development is not predeter- 
mined, nor does it occur at a set rate. In any 
case, the influence of Alexander cannot be un- 
derestimated on the course and pace of develop- 
ment of Greek, Alexander's love of Greek cul- 
ture, instilled by his father, Philip Il of Mace- 
don, who saw that Alexander was educated by 
*Aristotle, undoubtedly was more instrumental 
in the NI being written in Greek than any other 
single factor, When Macedonia exerted its hege- 
mony over the Greek mainland in the fourth 
century B.C, it adopted various Greek practices 
and characteristics, including the Greek lan- 
guage of Athens, which had become the admin- 
istrative language of the mainland, With an 
army of fifty thousand Greek soldiers, Alex- 
ander's conquests, initially of the Persian Em- 
pire but soon extended to include much more, 
instigated an important linguistic movement at 
the same time as he inaugurated his military ex- 
pedition. The result of Alexander's widespread 
conquests was that the Greek language went 
with him and was established as the common 
language of cémmunication, It even came to 
dominate local and regional indigenous lan- 
guages as various people groups were con- 
quered and submitted to Alexander's rule. 
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This Attic-lonic form of common Greek, 
which we now call Hellenistic or Koine Greek, 
was used both as a written and as a spoken lan- 
guage. The process of linguistic change was pro- 
pelled by a number of factors. These include its 
widespread dissemination as Greek came into 
contact with a variety of other languages and as 
the various dialects of the soldiers and others 
mixed, As a result, regional peculiarities were 
leveled and a more universally used and recog- 
nized common dialect clearly emerged, There is 
much debate about the depth of Hellenistic cul- 
tural penetration. Undoubtedly in many areas 
this assimilation was widespread and profound 
(see Hellenistic Egypt; Hellenistic Judaism). Nev- 
ertheless, even in places where the cultural ele- 
ments were nothing more than superficial, the 
use of Greek seems to have been one of the 
most consistently far-reaching Hellenistic ele- 
ments, This pattern of domination in large part 
through linguistic unification was a pattern de- 
veloped early and continued after the death of 
Alexander—the four succeeding Hellenistic 
kingdoms, including the *Ptolemies and the 
*Seleucids, and later the Romans, continued the 
same patterns, Greck thus became the lingua 
franca, or the language of common interaction, 
throughout the Greco-Roman world, 

The result of Alexander and his conquests, 
and the subsequent political developments 
around the Mediterranean world, was that Hel- 
lenistic Greek became the prestige language of 
the Greco-Roman world. This remained the 
case even after *Latin established itself as a sig- 
nificant language of the empire, especially in 
the East, by the second century A.D. Being the 
prestige language does not mean that Greek was 
the first language of everyone, or even that it 
was the language of first choice. What it means 
is that Greek was the language that those who 
enjoyed political, cultural and economic superi- 
ority used and that those who wished to attain 
such status or to carry on effective interaction 
with such people had to know, The evidence for 
this status is found in a varicty of authors and 
types of literature, Even though native lan- 
guages continued to be used in a variety of 
places throughout the empire, such as in *Asia 
Minor,.the *Roman East and Egypt, Greek was 
the language of commerce. This is evidenced by 
the thousands of ephemeral business contracts 
and receipts found in the documentary papyri 
from Egypt, as well as the papyri found more re- 
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cently in the Roman East, such as the Babatha 
archive (see Papyri, Palestinian). ‘These docu- 
ments, most of which were discovered in the 
nineteenth century and the early part of the 
twentieth century, comprise thousands of exam- 
ples of the use of the Greek language over the 
span of the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman peri- 
ods in a variety of contexts, most of which reflect 
day-to-day life. 

Literary authors as well, including many of 
those writing histories of Rome, such as Dio Cas- 
sius and Polybius, also used Greek. Even the 
Jewish historian *Josephus wrote in, or had ren- 
dered into, Greck his history of the Jewish war 
and his account of his people. This level of us- 
age is also exemplified by a wealth of nonliter- 
ary texts, one of the most important of which is 
the NT. 

There were several perhaps understandable 
and predictable responses to the clear and wide- 
spread ascendance of Greek. One was that a 
number of people maintained the use of indige- 
nous languages. During the classical, Hellenistic 
and Greco-Roman periods, Asia Minor was par- 
ticularly rife with indigenous (or epichoric) lan- 
guages, such as Lycian, Lydian, Sidetian, Canan, 
Phrygian and Galatian, besides Persian and Ara- 
maic, as well as Greek (Blomqvist). The book of 
Acts notes that several of these dialects contin- 
ued, even though Greek was the lingua franca, 
Some scholars have even contended that the re- 
sult was a number of hybrid dialects of Greek 
that combined Greek with an indigenous lan- 
guage, such as demotic in Egypt or Aramaic in 
Palestine. The evidence for the persistence of 
such creole languages, in which two languages 
were mixed for temporary communicative pur- 
poses, is lacking (see below). Not all were as con- 
tent with the developments that had occurred 
within Greek, however, There were two move- 
ments that reacted against the use of the Koine 
As early as the third century B.C,, several poets 
rejected the common form of the Greek lan- 
guage and wrote poctry in forms of carlicr 
Greck dialects. 

Similarly, in the third century B.C,, there was 
the rise of what is called Asianism. This was a re- 
action against the balanced and measured style 


of the literary form of Hellenistic Greek, such as ~ 


found in Polybius, and so these writers indulged 
in a more exuberant and ornate style, Some 
have thought that the book of 2 Peter reflects 
this Asianic style (see Watson), Somewhat in re- 


action to Asianism, a movement called Atticism 
developed and reached its peak in the second 
century A.D. Atticistic writers rejected what they 
perceived to be the corruption or debasing of 
the Greek language and advocated a return to 
the standards of vocabulary and style of the best 
classical writers of Athens. Neither Asianism nor 
Atticism ever had much influence apart from on 
certain literary authors, including some later 
Christian writers. 

As a result, one of the noteworthy—and in 
some ways perhaps surprising—features of the 
linguistic situation of the first century is the 
overall consistency and uniformity of Hellenis- 
tic Greek across the span of the Greco-Roman 
world, Even in Phrygia and Lycaonia, in the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, where regional dialects did 
a better job of surviving, Greek was the common 
language, although perhaps with some regional 
differences in pronunciation and phonetically 
based spelling variations (the papyri of Egypt at- 
test to a number of phonetic spellings). L. R 
Palmer says of this common language that it 
“smothered and replaced the ancient local dia- 
lects”; “Profound linguistic consequences might 
have been expected from the adoption of what 
was basically the Attic dialect by users of not 
merely non-Attic, but non-Greck speech. In fact 
the changes were remarkably slight" (Palmer 
175, 176). 

In distinction from earlier forms of Greck, 
the major linguistic features of Hellenistic Greek 
include the following (apart from instances of 
retention or revival of earlier features by Atti- 
cists, (hough rarely in the exact way that the ear- 
lier Attic writers used them): 

Regularized features of pronunciation; 

Vowel reduction; 

Declensional endings of nouns/adjectives 
and verbs regularized and simplified, with 
regular first aorists replacing irregular 
second aorist endings; 

Final nu used more frequently, especially in 
instances where the third declension was 
being formed like the _ first/second 
declensions; 

Increased use of certain prepositions; 

Disappearance of some particles; 

Mi verbsegularized into omega verbs; 

Optative virtually disappearing; 

Dual number, already restricted, being climi- 
nated; 

Middle yoice being reduced in importance, 
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often replaced by the passive; 
Subjunctive with hina beginning to replace 
the infinitive; 
Dative case under pressure as the role of the 
accusative case was expanded; 
Use of an increased; 
Periphrasis in a variety of contexts increased 
in frequency. 
Many of these features are present in the Greek 
of the NT, as the standard reference grammars 
make clear (see Blass and Debrunner; Moulton; 
Robertson; cf. Porter 1989b, 145-56), 


2. The Greek of the New Testament. 

Despite the preceding evidence, the question of 
the kind of Greek found in the NT has been a 
contentious issue, because the complex theolog- 
ical, ethnic and cultural issues related to its com- 
position has clouded linguistic analysis (see 
Porter 1991; 1996, 75-99), Before the beginning 
of the twentieth century—in large part because 
the discoveries of Egyptian papyri had not yet 
been profitably assessed in terms of the lan- 
guage of the NT (see Deissmann; Moulton)— 
there was a widespread and persistent belief in 
some circles that the Greek of the NT consti- 
tuted a special biblical dialect, possibly even a di- 
vinely inspired or Holy Ghost Greek. Without 
these papyrus documents for reference, signifi- 
cant differences between the Greek of the NT 
and the Greek of literary writers—for example, 
the convoluted periodic style of Thucydides or 
the complex and artificial style of Polybius— 
seemed otherwise incomprehensible, if one 
wished to maintain the special qualities of the 
biblical documents. Similar views were formed 
regarding the unique vocabulary of the NT. 

In the light of assessment of the papyri, how- 
ever, 4 number of scholars, led by A. Deissmann 
and J. H. Moulton, began to recognize the com- 
mon linguistic features of these ephemeral doc- 
uments and the Greek of the NT. Important 
discoveries were made in terms of syntax and 
vocabulary. A number of features that had been 
thought to be unparalleled in the Greek of the 
NT were seen to be commonplace in the Greek 
of the papyri, and numerous words thought to 
be unique were found to have parallel senses in 
the papyri. After the deaths of Moulton, Deiss- 
mann, and others who had advocated the im- 
portance of the papyri, there was an apparent 
backlash against their position. The Jewish ori- 
gins of Christianity made it understandable that 
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numerous scholars should assume that the lan- 
guage of the NI—even though it is Greek—was 
also Semitic in some ways, perhaps influenced 
by the *Septuagint or *synagogue worship. 

Several different Semitic hypotheses were ad- 
vanced to explain the Greek of the NT. Some 
early Semitic-language advocates argued that 
numerous books in the NT were direct transla- 
tions from Aramaic (e.g., the Gospels and Acts, 
as well as Revelation), while a few others have 
claimed that Hebrew was the original language 
of composition for some of the books of the NT 
(e.g., John's Gospel). Most scholars did not go 
this far, however, making instead the much 
more modest claim that the Greek of the NT 
documents reflected the fact that their authors’ 
first language was Aramaic, apart from the 
words of Jesus, which had been translated at 
some stage out of Aramaic, and still reflected an 
Aramaic substratum. This purported confronta- 
tion between Aramaic and Greek has Ied a few 
scholars once again to posit that the mix of the 
two languages led to the development of a spe- 
cial dialect of Semitic Greek, either a temporary 
language created when the two came into initial 
contact or an independent variety of Semitic 
Greek that continued to be used in the early 
church. Those wishing to claim special charac- 
teristics of the NT have occasionally welcomed 
this position, despite the lack of evidence for the 
creation and certainly the persistence of such a 
creole language. 

The last two decades of the twentieth century 
saw a return to the Greek hypothesis, M. Silva 
has shown that the linguistic distinction be- 
tween dangue (the language system) and parole (a 
particular writer’s use of it) helps to clarify the 
linguistic situation in Palestine in the first cen- 
tury. Although one's individual parole may have 
had peculiarities brought about through knowl- 
edge of a Semitic language, the langue in use was 
clearly Hellenistic Greek. G, Horrocks (92-95) 
maintains that most features of the Greek of the 
NT can be paralleled either in the Septuagint, 
seen as one of the most important examples of 
Mellenistic vernacular literature, or in low-level 
Koine (ie., Hellenistic) Greck texts such as are 
found in Egypt. The Palestinian linguistic situa- 
tion was not one of two languages, Aramaic and 
Greek, competing on an even footing, Greek 
was the prestige language of Palestine, and any- 
one wishing to conduct business on any ex- 
tended scale, including any successful fisher- 
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men from the Hellenized region of Galilee and 
probably any craftsmen or artisans who would 
have come into contact with Roman customers, 
would have needed to have known—indeed, 
would have wanted to know—Greek (see Porter 
2000a, 126-80). 


3, Issues in Recent Study of Greek. 

Despite the fact that Greek has a continuous his- 
tory of three millennia and it has been studied 
for centuries, a number of issues regarding the 
language merit further discussion, These can 
only be mentioned in passing here (sce Porter 
1996, 7-20). 

3.1, Modern Linguistics and the Tools for Study 
of the Greek New Testament. Onc of the major 
shortcomings in NT studies is the fact that virtu- 
ally all reference grammars for the study of the 
Greek of the NT were written before the insights 
of modern linguistics were applied to analysis of 
the language. Only within the last twenty or so 
years has NT study benefitted from what can be 
considered a modern linguistic approach (see 
Porter 1989a, for what follows). Modern linguis- 
tics is a complex discipline in its own right, with 
a number of different competing models, There 
are features of a linguistic investigation that dil- 
ferentiate it from other forms of study. For ex- 
ample, an informed linguistic approach does 
not involve the ability to speak many languages, 
nor does it require that onc know more lan- 
guages than the one being studied (c.g,, if one is 
studying Greek, one does not need to know the 
Semitic languages, unless comparative study is 
being donc); it is not to be equated with histori- 
cal linguistics or the study of the history of a lan- 
guage and its development (this includes 
etymologies, genuine or otherwise); itis not clas- 
sical philology or the studying of a few select lit- 
erary texts as the benchmark for evaluating 
other Greek (as do Blass and Debrunner in their 
grammar); and it is not to be equated with trans- 
lational ability, a limited tool for showing lin- 
guistic knowledge. 

A functional approach to the study of lan- 
guage has yielded significant insights in recent 
investigation of Greek. Functionalism émpha- 
sizes the function of various components of a 
language, treating the language as a system in 
which the various’ elements are interconnected 
and form a coordinated structure. This system- 
atic and structural dimension to language is cru- 
cial to understanding the use of language in 


context and hence its meaning. Description and 
analysis of the language should begin from em- 
pirical data and present these data in an explicit 
fashion, open to analysis by others, Thus estima- 
tion of the function of, for example, participles, 
is determined on the basis of a complex set of 
definable factors, such as tense form, case, syn- 
tax and especially context. Furthermore, syn- 
chronic analysis takes precedence over dia- 
chronic analysis, although the two are interre- 
lated. ‘That is, any given synchronic state is the 
result of diachronic change. For example, the 
Greek four/five case system (five, if one counts 
the vocative as an independent case, four if one 
does not) may earlier have had eight cases, but it 
is the four/five cases that must be defined in 
terms of their use in the NT. Diachronic infor- 
mation may be interesting and even informa- 
tive, but it is not to be equated with or elevated 
above synchronic description and analysis of 
the use of the language at hand. 

3.2. Written Texts and Literacy. Whereas much 
of the traditional emphasis of modern linguistic 
investigation has been upon the spoken forms 
of language, there is an obvious limitation when 
approaching an ancient language, where there 
are no native speakers of that form of the lan- 
guage. Adjustments must be made in linguistic 
method, especially when it is considered that, at 
the most, probably only 20 to 30 percent of the 
men of a classical city were able to read or write 
(Harris; see Literacy and Book Culture). In other 
words, the instances of linguistic usage come 
from a highly selective part of the popula- 
tion, Speculation about the relation of these 
written texts, even those of the papyri, as unself- 
conscious and lacking in artifice as they are, to 
the spoken language is limited by the fact that 
one cannot use a native informant to check the 
analysis, 

Nevertheless, one does not wish to overstate 
the opposition between written and spoken 
forms of language, Some recent analysis across 
a broad spectrum of “genres has shown that 
there are greater similaritigs between these 
broad forms of text than has been realized (see 
Biber). One of the means of overcoming some 
of these limitations is by utilizing a greater cor- 
pus of material against which to check specific 
findings and broader generalizations. Corpus 
linguistics, in which corpora of texts selected for 
particular purposes and grammatically tagged in 
a machine-readable way, is providing a concep- 
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tual means of advancement. However, the limi- 
tation remains of not having an adequately 
tagged text for even the Greek NT, to say noth- 
ing of the language of the surrounding Greco- 
Roman world (O'Donnell). 

3.3. Greek Verbal Structure. Study of Greek 
verb structure has undergone radical changes in 
the last almost two hundred years (see Porter 
1989b; 1996, 11-17, 21-38). The rationalist pe- 
nod, represented by the influential grammarian 
G, B. Winer, analyzed Greek verbal structure in 
terms of a logical framework, in which, for ex- 
ample, tense forms were said to be equated with 
temporal values, This kind of rigid framework is 
still found in a number of elementary or teach- 
ing grammars. Great advances were made in the 
study of languages in the nineteenth century, 
when it was realized that many languages had 
family resemblances. As a result of this discov- 
ery, new categories of thought were applied to 
analysis of languages ancient and modern. 
K. Brugmann, who developed the theory of Ak- 
tionsart, stated that verb structure is related not 
only or exclusively to temporal categories but 
also to the kind of action or the way that an 
event occurs. Aktionsart theory stated that a lan- 
guage has various means, including the use of 
verb tenses, verbal roots, and affixing of preposi- 
tions, to express the ways in which action occurs. 

This theory made its way into NT’ study 
through the work of F Blass and J. H. Moulton 
and is still found in A. T. Robertson, C. F. D, 
Moule and N, Turner, The development of ver- 
bal aspect theory, a logical continuation of Ah- 
tionsart theory, recognizes that verbs are not 
primarily concerned cither with time or with ob- 
jectified action but with a subjective perspective 
on action. Major studies include those by B, M, 
Fanning, K. L. McKay and S. E. Porter (1989b), 
There is still significant disagreement among 
these three proponents, however. One of the 
major points of disagreement is whether the 
Greek verb carries any denotation of time when 
it is used in the indicative mood (grammarians 
of Greek, including that of the NT, already rec- 
ognized at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury that Greek verbs do not refer to time in the 
nonindicative moods). Various means of testing 
such a hypothesis have been tried. In recent tlis- 
cussion the isstie of the relationship between 
verbal aspect and other grammatical choices has 
been analyzed (i,¢,, is choice of aspect depen- 
dent upon other grammatical choices, such as 
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mood). The argument has been put forward by 
critics of aspectual theory that verbal aspect is 
dependent upon the choice of other grammati- 
cal categories. Recent research has shown that 
choice of aspect in virtually all instances is made 
independent of other grammaticalized con- 
straints (Porter and O'Donnell). 

3.4, Register Analysis, Dialect is concerned 
with the varicty of language by various users, es- 
pecially as this use is reflected in their variations 
in pronunciation, Register is concerned with va- 
riety of language according to its use. Following 
the work of M, A. K. Halliday (Halliday and 
Hasan), some recent linguistic analysis of the 
Greek of the NT has attempted to incorporate 
the category of register, Register is concerned 
with various constraints on language usage cre- 
ated by the context of situation in which lan- 
guage is used. These constraints affect three 
major components of language: its mode, or the 
textual meaning component (written and spo- 
ken forms, the ways in which the text holds to- 
gether, etc.); its tenor, or the interpersonal 
meaning component (who is addressing and be- 
ing addressed in the text); and its field, or the 
ideational meaning component (who does what 
to whom about what), Isolating and analyzing 
these three components, rather than treating all 
data on the same plane, provides for a more de- 
tailed and nuanced analysis of a text and its con- 
text of situation, 

Register analysis is proving to be a helpful 
too! with regard to several different areas of in- 
vestigation of the Greek of the NT. The first is in 
the area of discussion of the various languages 
in use in the first century, The term diglossia, a 
subject of considerable discussion in linguistic 
circles for the last four decades of the twentieth 
century, has been used as a way of categorizing 
the uses of language in Palestine and elsewhere, 
noling that there were at least three languages— 
Greek, Aramaic and Hebrew—and that these 
languages were used in various ways on the ba- 
sis of the speakers and their purposes. Diglossia 
does not appear to be the correct term to de- 
scribe this situation, however, in which there are 
languages that are not the high and low forms 
of a single language (the sense in which diglos- 
sia is probably best used), 

- Instead, analysis of the various uses of lan- 
guage, including various registers of the use of 
Greek, has proved useful. Thus one can effec- 
tively describe differences in the registers that 
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Paul is using in his various letters (Porter 2000c). 
By extension, one can perhaps use register anal- 
ysis to work from the text back to a plausible 
context of situation that would have generated a 
text of this sort. This kind of analysis has been 
applied to Mark's Gospel (Porter 2000b). One is 
able to overcome much of the dichotomous 
thinking regarding Semitic influence on the 
Greek of the NT through the use of register 
analysis. Rather than thinking in terms of 
whether Greek is or is not Semitized, one can 
consider a variety of contextual factors that may 
result in shifts of features of register, some of 
which may involve, for example, drawing upon 
features of the Greek of the Septuagint. A fur- 
ther extension of this method has recently been 
introduced in historical-Jesus research to at- 
tempt to formulate new criteria for authenticat- 
ing sayings of Jesus. The various dimensions of 
register can be analyzed to see if a given dis- 
course of Jesus reveals similar or different vari- 
ables of register than the surrounding narrative 
(Porter 2000a, 210-37). 


4, The Languages of Jesus. 
A related question to the issue of the Greek of 
the NT is that of which language or languages 
Jesus spoke (see Fitzmyer), The vast majority of 
scholars rightly contend that Jesus’ primary and 
first language was probably Aramaic (Casey). 
Many scholars also entertain the possibility tht, 
at least in a religious context such as that indi- 
cated by Luke 4:16-20, Jesus may have spoken 
Hebrew as well, This linguistic scenario seems 
well founded. Jesus was born to a Palestinian 
Jewish family and was apparently well versed in 
the institutions of the Jewish people, including 
the use of Aramaic, the language of the Jews 
since their return under the Persians from exile 
in Babylon. Not only did Aramaic remain a low- 
level vernacular in Syria during the time of the 
Seleucids and after, but also Aramaic continued 
to be used by Jews during the first century, as is 
well attested from the *Dead Sea Scrolls finds 
and other related documents, Jewish worship 
during this time was often carried on in Ara- 
maic, with an interpretative translation into Ara- 
maic (known as a “*targum) of the biblical text 
being offered, ia 
A more contentious issue in recent scholar- 
ship, however, is whether Jesus knew and used 
Greek and possibly even taught in iton occasion 
(see Porter 2000a, 126-80 for discussion). Many 


scholars recognize this possibility in theory but 
hesitate to specify particular instances where 
this may have occurred. Jesus came from an 
area that had been highly influenced by Helle- 
nism. Nazareth was a small village, but it was on 
the same trade route as an excellent example of 
a Greek city in Palestine, Sepphoris, where both 
Greek and Aramaic were spoken, and near the 
primarily Gentile Decapolis, Hellenistic cities or 
villages in the region of Galilee. Jesus was in- 
volved in a trade where it is reasonable to as- 
sume that he would have had contact with 
others than his townspeople, possibly including 
Romans or others who spoke Greek. In the 
course of his itinerant ministry, Jesus also trav- 
eled to various parts of Palestine where he may 
have had contact with Greek speakers. Several 
of his disciples, including Andrew, Philip, and 
even possibly Peter, had Greek names, despite 
being Jewish. 

On the basis of the linguistic context of first- 
century Palestine, as well as Jesus’ background, a 
set of criteria have recently been developed to 
test whether Jesus spoke in Greek and whether 
any of the words of Jesus in the Gospels may 
record his actual words (see Porter 2000a, 126- 
237). The criteria that have been developed are 
three: the criterion of Greek language and its 
context, which determines the likelihood that in 
a given context Jesus would have spoken Greek; 
the criterion of Greek textual variance, which 
determines whether any of the words recorded 
can be attributable to Jesus; and the criterion of 
discourse features, which examines features of 
discourse, analyzing the words and actions of 
Jesus through the category of register. 

This examination has shown that there is a 
plausibility that in a number of contexts Jesus 
may well have used Greek in conversing with 
others: (1) Matthew 8:5-15 par. John 4:46-54: 
Jesus’ conversation with the centurion or com- 
mander (but the Johannine account diverges in 
terms of wording); (2) John 4:4-26: Jesus’ con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman; (3) Mark 
2:13-14 par. Matthew 9:9; Lake 5:27-28: Jesus’ 
calling of Levi/Matthew; (4) Mark 7:25-30 par. 
Matthew 15:21-28: Jesus’ conversation with the 
Syrophoenician or Canaanite woman; (5) Mark 
12:13-17 par. Matthew 22;16-22; Luke 20:20-26: 
Jesus’ conversation with the *Pharisees and 
Herodians over the Roman *coin of Caesar; (6) 
Mark 8:27-30 par. Matthew 16:13-20; Luke 9:18- 
21; Jesus’ conversation with his disciples at 
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*Caesarea Philippi; (7) Mark 15;2-5 par. Mat- 
thew 27:11-14; Luke 28:2-4; John 18:29-38: Jesus’ 
trial before Pilate. Furthermore, on the basis of 
Greek textual variance, in several of these con- 
texts his actual words may be recorded (Jesus’ 
conversation with the Syrophocnician or 
Canaanite woman, his conversation with Phari- 
sees and Herodians, his conversation at *Cae- 
sarea Philippi and his trial before Pilate). 


5. Conclusion. 

Despite the long history of discussion of the 
Greck of the NT, there remain many issues of 
contention and debate. Nevertheless, despite 
these areas of continuing disagreement there 
have also been many important accomplish- 
ments in recent years, as modern linguistic prin- 
ciples have been applied to the study of the 
Greek NT. These studies have led in a number 
of different directions, some of them having the 
potential for shifiing into more profitable areas 
of research what have become longstanding but 
stagnant positions, 

See also ARAMAIC LANGUAGE; GRAMMARIANS, 
HELLENISTIC GREEK; HEBREW LANGUAGE; LATIN 
LANGUAGE, 
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GREEK OLD TESTAMENT. See SEPTUAGINT/ 
GREEK OLD TESTAMENT. 


GREEK PAPYRI, PALESTINIAN. See PAPYRI, 
PALESTINIAN. 

GYMNASIA AND BATHS 

The gymnasium, a Greck institution that seems to 
have existed as far back as carly classical times, 
went through various changes in its millennium- 
long history. During Greek and *Hellenistic 
times, the gymnasium formed the basis for the 
Greek polis, which itself formed the basis for the 
state, In Hellenistic times, the gymnasium was the 
center of *education, from primary education in 
letters through secondary education in Greco-Ro- 
man authors (Homer chief among them) to ter- 
tiary education in *rhetoric. Along with these 
intellectual pursuits came a variety of physical un- 
dertakings and training in sports and combat, 
performed in the nude. Attendance of a gymna- 
sium was an essential prerequisite to citizenship 
in the polis, and hence membership was jealously 
guarded and brought with it heavy responsibili- 
ties. The two most important offices of the gym- 
nasium, gyminasiarch and kosmétés, both carried 
with them a financial load. The gymnasiarch, or 
ruler of the gymnasium, was usually elected for a 
year-long term and was responsible for the sup- 
ply of the basic needs of the gymnasium—tuel 
for hot water and oil for anointing and lighting. 
The kosmét®s, or master of order, was also elected 
for a year and was responsible for the supervision 
of the procedures and routines through which 
the ephébes, as students in the gymnasium were 
called, would pass (Lewis, 46-47). 

1. Gymnasia 
2. Baths 


1, Gymnasia, ‘ 
1.1, Gymnasia in Greek and Hellenistic Life. 


The archaeological, inscriptional and papyro- 
logical evidence for gymnasia in the Hellenistic 
era is outstanding and has allowed us much in- 


sight into the structure of this important Helle- 
nistic institution (see Delorme for pictures and 
plans). The essential architectural features of 
the gymnasium were the palaistra, an open court 
for wrestling, and the dromos, a track for run- 
ning. The palaistra was typically surrounded 
with colonnades, and a variety of other rooms 
opened off of it (cloakroom, anointing room, oil 
room, dusting room, ball-playing rooms, room 
for exercising with the punch ball, the usual 
rooms of a bathhouse [see below], teaching/ 
conversation rooms and even sometimes lecture 
theaters (Jones, 220-26]). These various addi- 
tions accrued over time to the original two-part 
structure, in varying degrees of complexity. The 
Attalid kings of Asia Minor are recorded as hav- 
ing built one gymnasium for each of the various 
levels of education, students moving from one to 
the other somewhat like the modern Western 
educational system (Jones, 220 and n. 20 [351)). 
Some gymnasia are even thought to have kept 
rather extensive libraries. 

1.2. Gymnasia in Roman Life. The gymnasium 
eventually became part of the Roman world, but 
with a varying degree of change—in the highly 
Hellenized Egypt (see Hellenistic Egypt), only a 
certain amount of practical change took place, 
with the civic function of the gymnasium remain- 
ing virtually unchanged (Lewis, 35). In other 
places the change was so fundamental as to sug- 
gest that the gymnasium remained such in name 
only. On an athletic level, the gymnasium became 
a place of demonstration rather than involve- 
ment—physical training in Rome was confined to 
the Campus Martius and was essentially aimed at 
military activity (Bonner, 47). Gymnasia under Ro- 
man rule thus became largely educational institu- 
tions, and the architectural cvidence points 
toward this change (Delorme; see also Yegul), Dif- 
ferences in Roman society necessitated this— 
rather than the highest citizenship being that of 
the polis or metropolis, Romans looked toward it 
more centralized *empire, and *citizenship of 
that empire was of more importance than individ- 
ual citizenship of the city. City citizenship was still 
important, but its role had been fundamentally 
changed, and this change brought a similar 
change in the role of the gymnasium. 

1.3. The Gymnasium and the Jews, First Macca- 
bees 1:13-15 and 2 Maccabees 4 (see 1 and 2 
Maccabees) record the famous episode of the 
establishment of a gymnasium in *Jerusalem. 
Apparently, in about 175 B.C., Jason asked Antio- 
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chus TV Epiphanes for two things: the right to 
refound Jerusalem as a Greek city, named Anti- 
och in his honor, and to establish a gymnasium 
there, Some important points must be noted 
with regard to this episode. As A. H. M. Jones 
(220) has pointed out, “Any barbarian commu- 
nity which aspired to the status of a Greek city 
must found a gymnasium.” Jerusalem was, in the 
eyes of its Greek overlords, such a barbarian 
city. However, the institution of a gymnasium 
could only have taken place, as M. Henge! (73, 
244) has pointed out, with much support from 
his fellow Jerusalemites and at the end of a suffi- 
cient amount of Hellenization that would sug- 
gest to Antiochus that this would be a-suitable 
city upon which to bestow this honor. 

The largest problem with the foundation of 
such an institution in Jerusalem was the fact that 
athletic activities in the gymnasium were done in 
the nude, which was in itself unlawful to Jews, 
However, 2 Maccabees 4 and Josephus (Ant. 
12.5.1 §§240-41) suggest that Jews were undergo- 
ing operations to undo the effects of circumci- 
sion so as to avoid embarrassment, and priests 
were even neglecting their duties in the temple 
to partake in the gymnasium activities. We have 
no way of knowing the veracity of the reports in 
the Maccabean literature, given its pro-Hasmo- 
nean stance (see Hasmoneans) and outright vilifi- 
cation of its enemies. We also have no reason to 
imagine that the gymnasium as an institution fell 
out of use after the establishment of the Hasmo- 
nean state (see Hengel, 76-77), Jason’s gymna- 
sium founclation was, however, a flash point in 
an ever increasing movement toward the Helle- 
nization of Judaism and Palestine. It was indeed 
a—perhaps the—decisive moment in the overt 
Hellenization of Jewish culture, and it brought 
with it all kinds of religious, cultural and political 
implications, so much so that we should not be 
surprised to see this particular event held up for 
contempt in the way that it is in the Maccabean 
literature (see Hellenistic Judaism), 

Jews in *Alexandria seem to have been more 
at ease with the gymnasium, as *Philo seems to 
assume a gymnasium education for upper-class 
Alexandrian Jews (e.g, Philo Som. 69), and the 
edict of Claudius in A.D, 41 (CPJ 2 no. 158) to for- 
bid gymnasium membership and hence citizen- 
ship to Jews was received with much 
consternation, until the so-called revolt of Qui- 
etus in A.D, 115 to 117 virtually wiped out the 
Jewish community in Egypt (Mengel, 68-69). 
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2. Baths. 

The practice of regular bathing was very im- 
portant in Roman culture. In the Roman pe- 
riod, the bathhouse in many ways took the 
place of the gymnasium, and it is not uncom- 
mon to have the two institutions connected ar- 
chitecturally ‘as well as functionally. We have 
examples of bathhouses from the core to the 
furthest extents of the Roman Empire (the fa- 
mous baths at Bath, England [of first-cenwry 
origin] or the Herodian bathhouse on Masada 
[mid-first century B.C.]), The usual construction 
of a bathhouse included four rooms: the apodi- 
tertum, for changing; the frigidarium, with cold 
water; the depidarium, with lukewarm water; and 
the caldarium, with hot water. One moved 
through the various rooms starting with the cal- 
darium, and so one was able to progressively 
cleanse the body with various rubbings and 
scrapings, Bathhouses were variously segre- 
gated and unisex—even where they were for- 
mally separated into men's and women's sides, 
it is probable that these divisions were not al- 
ways enforced, Depending on the size and rel- 
ative wealth of a bathhouse, along with the 
various washings, patrons would have access to 
assorted other ministrations, such as massage, 
hairstyling or cosmetics. A bathhouse was not 
solely for these purposes of hygiene, however. 
It also formed a central focus for social life in 
the Roman city, and as such people often spent 
a great deal of time at the bathhouse, even con- 
ducting business in alcoves provided for the 
purpose (see Yegul), 

See also ATHLETICS; CIR@GUSES AND GAMES; ED- 
UCATION: JEWISH AND GRECO-ROMAN; HELLE- 
NISM; HELLENISTIG JUDAISM; ROMAN SOCIAL 
CLASSES; THEATERS, 
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HABAKKUK COMMENTARY 
(1QpHab) 
One of the original Dead Sea Scrolls to be clis- 
covered in 1947, Pesher Habakkuk (the Commen- 
tary on Habakkuk) is of special significance in 
view of its early publication in 1951 and its rela- 
tive completeness. This scroll has been the sub- 
ject of several studies and is regarded as the 
paradigm by which other example of the pesher 
genre are to be assessed. 
1. Description 
2, Facets of the Biblical Text and the Com- 
mentary 


1, Description. 
Copied in the second half of the first century 
B.C, this prophetic pesher was written in thir- 
teen columns of seventeen lines each and 
ended with the conclusion of Habakkuk 2 in the 
middle of the thirteenth column. One interest- 
ing feature of this scroll is its presentation of the 
divine name or Tetragrammaton YHWH in pa- 
leo-Hebrew letters, with the rest of the text in 
the more regular square Hebrew script. 

1QpHab may be outlined by its comment on 
Habakkuk as follows: 

Religious strife in Israel [On Hab 1:14) 

The Man of the Lie, the new covenant, and 

the last days [On Hab 1:5) 

The coming of the cruel and mighty Romans 

(the “Kittim”) [On Hab 1;6-11] 

The need to remain faithful to God's law (On 

Hab 1:12-13) 

The Kittim, who sacrifice to their standards 

{On Hab 1:14-17] ° 

On the Teacher of Righteousness [On Hab 

2:1-3a] 

Exhortation to refnain faithful amidst suffer- 

ing (On Hab 2:3b-4a} 

Escaping the final judgment by remaining 

loyal to the Teacher [On Hab 2:4b) 


On the Wicked Priest [On Hab 2:5-6] 

The fate and death of the Wicked Priest [On 
Hab 2:7-11] 

The Man of the Lic or the “Spouter of Lies” 
[On Hab 2:12-14)} 

The Wicked Priest persecutes the Teacher of 
Righteousness [On Hab 2:15] 

Further details on the fate of the Wicked 
Priest [On Hab 2:17] 

Condemnation of Gentile idolatry [On Hab 
2:18] 


2. Facets of the Biblical Text and the 
Commentary. 

The form of this pesher is citation of the biblical 
text, followed by commentary introduced by a ci- 
tation formula (either “its meaning is” or “the 
meaning of the item is with respect to"), On oc- 
casion words that were quoted earlier but not 
commented on are introduced by formulas of 
secondary quotation ("for this is what it says” or 
“and as for what it says”). 

The scriptural text of Habakkuk quoted by 
Pesher Habakkuk is of some text-critical impor- 
tance since jt at times varies from the Masoretic 
Text. One example is found at Habakkuk 1:5 
(1QpHab 2:1), where 1QpHab agrees with the 
*Septuagint in implying “traitors” (bdg’dim), as 
opposed to “among the nations” (baggdyim) in 
the Masoretic Text. However, in several in- 
stances 1QpHab cites a verse in one form but 
then comments on an apparently different 
form. For example, in 1QpHah.9:9-13 the cita- 
tion of Habakkuk 2:16 reads “also drink (imper- 
ative) and stagger,” whereas the pesher of this 
verse refers to one “who did not circumcise the 
foreskin of his heart” (apparently from “and be 
uncircumcised” in the Masoretic Text). 

Several exegetical techniques are to be found 
in Pesher Habakkuk. In some cases the base text 
is simply paraphrased or expanded for purposes 
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of clarity; for example, in interpreting Ha- 
bakkuk 1:17 (“he shall not have mercy") the 
commentator quotes Isaiah 13;18 (“they shall 
not have mercy on the fruit of the womb”), An- 
other device is to make specific terms that are 
generic or vague in the base text: for example, 
specifying that the “wicked one” of Habakkuk 
1:13 is the Man of the Lie (1QpHab 5:11) and 
identifying the “arrogant man” of Habakkuk 2:5 
as the Wicked Priest (1QpHab 8:8), 

In many instances a person or thing specified 
in the base text is interpreted as a completely dif- 
ferent one, For example, the Chal-deans that were 
mentioned by the prophet Habakkuk are now 
identified as the Kittim (i¢,, the Romans) of the 
pesher and of the author's own time, A similar ap- 
proach is adopted by the NT writers, who fre- 
quently reinterpret earlier Scriptures, especially 
prophetic texts, as referring to the life, death or 
resurrection of Jesus. It is also interesting to note 
that the term new covenant is used in 1QpHab; in 
2:3. the “traitors” of Habakkuk 1:5 are associated 
with “the traitors of the new covenant” 

See also BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, JEWISH; 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS; PESHARIM. 
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HALAKHA A (4Q251). See LEGAL TEXTS AT 
QUMRAN, 


HANINA BEN DOSA. See HOLY MEN, JEWISH . 


HARVESTING/LEQET TEXT (4Q284a). _ 
LEGAL TEXTS AT QUMRAN, 


a 


HASMONEANS 


The Hasmoneans were a Jewish family that be- 
came instrumental in freeing Judea from 
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*Seleucid rule, beginning in 167 B.C, Several 
generations served as high *priests, governors 
and kings, until Roman intervention in 63 B.C, 
curtailed their role and *Herod the Great 
ousted the last Hasmonean king in 37 B.c. The 
origin of the family's name is obscure but is 
most plausibly related to an otherwise un- 
known eponymous ancestor by the name of 
HasmO6nay (m. Mid. 1:6 and elsewhere in *rab- 
binic literature; Asaménaios in Josephus / W 
1.1.3 §36; cf. Josephus Ant. 12.6.1 §265 and 
passim). Sometimes the term Hasmonean is re- 
stricted to John Hyrcanus I and his descen- 
dants, while here as in Josephus and in 
rabbinic literature it is used in reference to the 
preceding generations as well, 

1, Background of the Family 

2. Rebels and Rulers 

5, Other Notable Hasmoneans 

4, The Significance of the Hasmoneans 


1. Background of the Family. 
The family had its home base in Modein, north- 


west of *Jerusalem, where Simon is said to have 
built a grandiose family tomb (1 Mace 13:25-30; 
cf, 2:70; 9:19; Josephus /.W. 1.1.3 §36). It claimed 
to belong to the priestly course of Joarib (1 Mace 
2:1; 14:29; cf. 1 Chron 24:7), but its Aaronite de- 
scent may not have been beyond doubt (Smith). 
Between 153/152 and 35 B.C,, nine Hasmoneans 
served as high priests of the Jerusalem *temple. 
While Judas Maccabeus and his father Mattathias 
before him held only informal leadership func- 
tions, the Hasmonean high priests usually also 
held civil and military offices, They were gradu- 
ally recognized as governors or local rulers by dif- 
ferent Seleucid kings. A certain independence 
was proclaimed about 142 B.C, by Simon (1 Macc 
13:41-42), but autonomy was not complete until 
the last decade of the second century (Barag). Be- 
ginning with John Hyrcanus I, the Hasmoneans 
issued their own *coinage, generally bronze 
coins of small denomination (Meshorer; Barag). 
By the end of the second cen-tury, they were able 
to claim the title of king, which they held until 
Roman intervention in 63 B.C. After that, Hyrca- 
nus II was allowed to continue to hold the office 
of high priest and ethnarch (“ruler over a tribe or 
people"). The re-newed royal claim of Mattathias 
Antigonus (40-37 B.C.) quickly gave way to the 
rule of Herod the Great, who under political 
pressure named one last Hasmonean high priest 
for a short time (35 B.C.). 
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Mattathias 
Simon Judas Maccabeus Jonathan 
John Hyrcanus I 
AristobulusI —_Janneus Alexander = Shelamzion Alexandra 
Hyrcanus IL Aristobulus IT 


Alexandra = Alexander 


Mattathias Antigonus 





Aristobulus III Mariamme = Herod the Great = Doris 
Alexd nder Aristobulus _ Antipater = Daughter 
The Hasmoneans 


The popularity of the Hasmoneans obviously 
changed over the years, Judas was considered a 
hero by people with different outlooks (cf. 1 Mace 
$:1-; 9:20-22; 2 Mace 15:11-17; 1 Enoch 90:9-16), 
His successors gradually gathered wider sup- 
port, but their high priesthood did not remain 
uncontested, Opposition to it is expressed in a 
variety of circumstances in different sources 
(*Habakkuk Commentary [1QpHab] and else- 
where in the *Dead Sea Scrolls; 1 Mace 10:61; 
11:21, 25-26; Josephus J, W. 1.2.1 §48; Ant. 13.10.5 
§291; 18.185 §§372-73; b. Qidd. 66a), Yet the 
most severe blow to the Hasmoneans' position 
seems to have come through the internecine 
strife between the two sons of Shelamzion Alex- 
andra, which led to Roman intervention, Ac- 
cording to Josephus, who prided himself on 
being descended from the Hasmoneans (Jose- 
phus Ant. 16.7.1 §187; Life 1 §§1-4), even the last 
high priest from this family, Jonathan Aristobu- 
lus III, enjoyed great popularity, in part because 
of his ancestry (Josephus Ant, 15,5.3-4 §§52-57). 
The quest for dynastic legitimation seems to 
have played a role in Herod's marriage to Mari- 
amme (Josephus J/.W 1.12.3 §§240-41), the 
granddaughter of Hyrcanus If and Aristobulus 
IL, and in Antipater’s marriage to a daughter of 
King Mattathias Antigonus (Josephus Ant. 17.5.2 
§92). Herod did not rest until he had eliminated 
all male descendants of the Hasmoneans (Jose- 
phus Ant, 15.7.10 §266). Even after his death (4 
B..), the Hasmoncan house remained so popu- 
lar that someone impersonating a son of Mari- 
amme at least briefly attracted widespread 


support among *Diaspora Jews (Josephus /.W. 
2.7,1-2 §§101-10; Ant. 17.12.1-2 §§324-38). 


2. Rebels and Rulers, 

2.1. Mattathias. Mattathias (died c. 166 B.C.) is 
said to have refused to offer a pagan sacrifice in 
Modein and thereby to have initiated a revolt 
against the decree of Antiochus IV that forbade 
under threat of death the observance of Jewish 
law (1 Mace 2:1-28; cf. Josephus J,.W 1.1.3 §§36- 
37). He is compared to Phinehas (cf. Num 25:1- 
15) in his zeal for *Torah observance. The ac- 
count of his actions in 1 Maccabees 2:1-70 seems 
to be greatly influenced by later dynastic con- 
cerns (Sievers 1990, 29-37), 

2.2. Judas Maccabeus. Judas Maccabeus was 
the third son of Mattathias. His surname may be 
related to the Hebrew/Aramaic root mgb (per- 
haps “hammerlike”"), It gave the title to books 
about him and his brothers (1-2 Macc). “Macca- 
bees” is sometimes used as a quasi-synonym of 
“Hasmoneans” (3-4 Macc have no direct rela- 
tion to him), Judas became the leader of a grow- 
ing popular revolt against the Seleucid 
authorities and their Judean supporters, After 
initial victories, he was able to pave the defiled 
temple of Jerusalem “purified and rededicated 
(1 Macc 4:36-59; 2 Mace 10:1-8; Megillat Ta’anit). 
This event was and is remembered in the Jewish 
*feast of Hanukkah (“dedication”; b. Sabb. 21b; 
cf. Jnl 0:22), Despite this success and the revoca- 
tion of Antiochus IV's decree the revolt contin- 
ued, Judas seems to have sought support even in 
*Rome, through a formal alliance (1 Macc 8) 
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that was renewed by several of his successors. 
He was killed in battle after being abandoned by 
many of his earlier followers (161/160; 1 Macc 
9:5-18; differently Bar-Kochva, 48-49, 399), 

2.3. Jonathan. Judas's brother Jonathan took 
over as leader of the rebellion, After years of rel- 
ative obscurity, he was courted by several con- 
tenders for the Seleucid throne and accepted 
the high priesthood from King Alexander Balas 
(153 or 152 B.C), While maintaining a song 
military force, Jonathan achieved more by diplo- 
macy than by warfare, cooperating with Alex- 
ander Balas and fostering alliances with Rome 
and allegedly even with Sparta. He was killed by 
order of the Seleucid pretender Tryphon, after 
being captured through a ruse (143/ 149 B.C). 

2.4, Simon, Simon, the last surviving brother, 
took over a leadership position immediately af- 
ter Jonathan's capture. He too became high 
priest, although the details of his appointment 
remain obscure, Only in his third year was he 
confirmed in office by a popular assembly (1 Macc 
14:27-49: Sievers 1990, 119-27), In the meantime 
he had conquered Gazara (Gezer) and the Akra 
(“citadel”), a fortified quarter of Jerusalem that 
had remained in the hands of opponents of the 
Hasmoneans for more than twenty-five years, 
Like all his brothers, he died a violent death; he 
was killed by his own son-in-law, who sought in 
vain to gain power over Judea (spring 135 or 134 
B.C.), 

2.5. John Hyrcanus I, John Hyrcanus I (185/ 
134-104 B.C.) succeeded his father, Simon, as 
high priest. However, the Seleucids still main- 
tained their claim of sovereignty and taxation 
over Judea. Antiochus VII Sidetes attacked 
Jerusalem soon after Hyrcanus’s accession. Af 
ter # protracted sicge Hyrcanus was able to work 
out a compromise that included payment of trib- 
ute and military support for Antiochus’s eastern 
campaign but that left Jerusalem without a 
Seleucid garrison, Apparently only during his 
last years did Hyrcanus conquer additional terri- 
tory for Judea in Idumea two the south and in 
*Samaria and lower *Galilee to the north. The 
destruction of the buildings on Mt. Gerizim, in- 
cluding the Samaritan temple precinct, has re- 
cently been confirmed by archaeological 
excavations, The numismatic evidence there 
and at other sites points to a conquest by Hyrea- 
nus in 111 B,C. or shortly thereafter (Barag). 'To- 
ward the end of his life, Hyrcanus had to deal 
with intra-Judean opposition, Whether this 
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meant a change of his allegiance from the 
*Pharisees to the *Sadducees, as Josephus re- 
ports (Josephus Ant, 13,10.5-7 §§288-99), cannot 
be otherwise confirmed (cf. b, Qidd, 66a). 

2.6. Judas Aristobulus I. Judas Aristobulus I 
(104-108 B.C.) became high priest after his fa- 
ther's death. According to Josephus, he was the 
first Hasmonean to assume the title of king (Jo- 
sephus J.W. 1.3.1 §70; Ant, 19.11.1 §301; 20,103 
§§240-41). Power struggles within and around 
the family induced Aristobulus to put his mother 
and his brother Antigonus to death, He himself 
fell ill and died shortly thereafier. 

2.7. Alexander Janneus. Alexander Janneus 
(103-76 B.C.) took over high priesthood and 
kingship after his brother. He made additional 
conquests, bringing the Hasmonean kingdom to 
its largest extent, including much of Galilee and 
Transjordan and the coastal region from the 
Carmel mountains to RKhinocorura, south of 
Gaza. Internal opposition to his rule was strong, 
especially during his later years: This led to 
bloody civil war, with the temporary interven- 
tion of one of the last Seleucid kings, Demetrius 
ITI, in 88 B.C., and repressive action by Janneus. 
According to Josephus, Janneus had eight hun- 
dred of his enemies crucified and their wives 
and children slain before their eyes (Josephus 
J.W. 14.6 §97; Ant, 13.14.2 §580). These events 
are also remembered in 4QpNah 3-4 i 2-8, 
where the name of Demetrius is partially pre- 
served and Janncus is called “the Lion of 
Wrath.” Another text from Qumran (4Q448) has 
been interpreted as a prayer for the welfare of 
Janneus (Eshel, Eshel and Yardeni), but this in- 
terpretation is disputed (Main). 

2.8. Shelamzion Alexandra. Shelamzion Alex- 
andra (76-67 B.C.) is probably to be distin. 
guished from Salina or Salome Alexandra, the 
wife of Aristobulus I (Ilan 1993). She succeeded 
her husband after his death. Her name is given 
only as Alexandra by Josephus, but her true He- 
brew name, Shelamzion, is now attested at Qum- 
ran (40322 2:4), Such female succession was 
nearly unprecedented ingthe history of Judea 
but was probably influenced by the practice in 
neighboring *Ptolemaic Egypt, where it had be- 
come quite common. The queen appointed the 
elder of her two sons, Hyrcanus II, high priest 
and associated herself with the Pharisees, who 
had been among the internal enemies perse- 
cuted by her husband. She allowed them to take 
action against her husband's supporters. She 
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was able to maintain external peace, relying on 
a largely mercenary army. Rabbinic literature 
generally views her in very favorable light. Jose- 
phus, whose work is here partly based on that of 
Herod's court historian Nicolaus of Damascus, 
gives contradictory evaluations of her reign 
(Ilan 1996, 237-42). 

2.9. Aristobulus I. Aristobulus U1, the younger 
of the two sons of Shelamzion, supplanted his 
brother Hyrcanus II, already high priest and 
designated to become king. Hyrcanus, however, 
was induced by Antipater, the father of King 
Herod the Great, to seck reinstatement, With as- 
sistance from the Arab king Arctas they defeated 
Aristobulus and besieged his remaining sup- 
porters in Jerusalem. The siege was lifted by the 
threat of Roman intervention, When later both 
Hasmoneans asked the Roman proconsul 
*Pompcy, then in Damascus, for his support, a 
third Judean delegation accused both of them of 
trying to enslave their people and petitioned 
that neither of them be king (Josephus Ant. 
14.3.2 §§41-45; Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 40.2 = 
M. Stern 1974-84, 1:185-87). When Aristobulus 
did not obey Roman orders and the fights be- 
tween the brothers continued, Pompey ad- 
vanced against Jerusalem and conquered it after 
a three-month siege in the summer of 63 B.C. He 
now assigned the high priesthood again to Hyr- 
canus IT, while Aristobulus was sent to Rome as 
a prisoner, After escaping and being recaptured, 
he was sent by Julius Caesar to fight against 
Pompey but was poisoned by partisans of 
Pompey before he could go into action (Jose- 
phus Ant. 14.7.4 §§125-24). 

2.10. Hyrcanus II, Hyrcanus II served as high 
priest during the reign of his mother, assumed 
royal power upon her death, was ousted almost 
immediately by his brother and reinstated as 
high priest and ethnarch by Pompey in 63 B.C. 
He is said to have been lacking initiative and to 
have been entirely under the influence of Anti- 
pater, the father of Herod the Great, Yet, Hyrca- 
nus's active involvement in support of Julius 
Caesar and his allies is evidenced in Roman 
documents (Josephus Ant, 14,.10.2-7 §§190-212) 
and in several Greek historians (Josephus Ant. 
14.8.3 §§138-89 = M. Stern 1974-84, nos, 76, 79, 
107), He was confirmed in office by Caesar in 47 
B.C, but was ousted by his nephew Mattathias 
Antigonus (40 B.C.). The latter not only had him 
put into Parthian custody but also mutilated his 
ears, in order to disqualify him from high 


priestly service (cf. Lev 21:17-21). After being 
freed by the Parthians Hyrcanus returned to 
Jerusalem. He was killed by Herod in 30 B.C., be- 
cause his very existence was seen as a challenge 
to Herod's claim to royalty (Josephus j.W. 1.22.1 
§§433-34; Ant. 15.6.1-4 §§164-82). 

2.11. Mattathias Antigonus. Mattathias Antigo- 
nus (40-37 B.C.) briefly served as the last Hasmo- 
nean ruler, brought to power by the Parthians. 
On his coins, his titles are given as high priest 
(in Hebrew) and king (in Greek). He was be- 
sieged in Jerusalem by Herod, who conquered 
the city through brutal Roman intervention, An- 
tigonus was taken into Roman custody and be- 
headed in *Antioch, apparently out of fear that 
his continued popularity might be dangerous to 
Herod's rule and thus might undermine Roman 
control (Josephus J.W 1,18.1-3 §§347-57; Ant. 
14.16.2 §470; 15.1.2 §10). 


3. Other Notable Hasmoneans. 

Among the Hasmoncans who did not reach offi- 
cial leadership positions, the best known are 
those who became part of Herod's court, in par- 
ticular his wife Mariamme and her mother, Al- 
exandra. Herod's sons by Mariamme, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, also prided themselves on their 
Hasmonean ancestry, All four were killed by or- 
der of Herod, because they too were perceived 
as a threat to his own dynastic aspirations. The 
prominence given by Josephus, especially in the 
Antiquities, to the above mentioned and other 
Hasmonean women is duc in part to the biases 
of his main source for the period, Nicolaus of 
Damascus (Tlan 1996). Yet, it is clear that several 
Hasmonean women in addition to Shelamzion 
Alexandra became active in areas that had been 
largely male-dominated (Sievers 1989), 


4. The Significance of the Hasmoneans. 
During the course of more than a century, the 
Hasmonean family played a central role in the 
life of Judea and of Judaism, It was the tenacity 
of the martyrs and the courage of Judas Macca- 
beus and his companions that saved monothe- 
ism for Judaism and thus for humanity 
(Bickerman). The development of distinct Jew- 
ish groups, or Judaisms, in the late Second Tem- 
ple period ocgurred partly in response to some 
of the later Hasmoneans. Thus the influence of 
the Hasmoneans reaches well beyond their own 
time, 

See also HERODIAN DYNASTY; JEWISH HISTORY: 
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HEAD COVERINGS 

Among customs that invite a discussion of NT 
background, head coverings is one of the most 
quickly recognized because it is one most foreign 
to modern Western culture, For the same reason, 
however, this custom remains one of the more 
perplexing to many people, This article surveys 
the frequent assignment of women to the domes- 
tic sphere, a broader concept often held to be re- 
lated to head coverings; various Mediterranean 
customs about head covering; the gender-spe- 
cific head covering customs and possible class as- 
sociations most likely in view in the NT passage 
that addresses them (1 Cor 11;2-16). 

At the outset we should comment on the na- 
ture of head coverings probably presupposed in 
Paul's comments. Some scholars have argued 
that Paul addressed not genuine head coverings 
but merely hair piled up on the head (Hurley, 
200, 214), but the best evidence for this hairstyle 
being widespread dates to a generation after 
Paul (see Balsdon, 24, 27). The arguments 
against this interpretation of 1 Corinthians 11:2- 
16 are compelling (Oster, 485-86; Fee, 496, 506- 
7, 528-29); a woman compelled to cover her 
head with only her hair was considered particu- 
larly destitute (ARN 17A). Rather, Paul presum- 
ably refers to the sort of head coverings widely 
used in the eastern Mediterranean, We should 
also note that except in Arabia and further east, 
women normally veiled only their heads, not 
their faces (MacMullen, 210 n. 4). 

1..Women Assigned to the Domestic Sphere 

2. Various Reasons for Covering Heads 

3. Women's Head Coverings 

4. Status and Class Differences 

5, Conclusion 
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1, Women Assigned to the Domestic Sphere. 
Many husbands expected their wives to cover 
their heads to preserve their beauty solely for 
their husbands, a rationale also prominent in 
the seclusion of women in many societies. In Is- 
lamic Middle Eastern villages today, a woman's 
head covering substitutes for seclusion when the 
latter ideal proves impractical (see Delaney, 41). 
Some segments of ancient Mediterranean soci- 
ety seem to have also used head coverings as a 
substitute for seclusion, inviting comment on 
the practice of seclusion, 

In our earliest Greek sources, a respectable 
matron was ashamed to go by herself among 
men (Homer Odys, 18.184). Although the case 
has been overstated, sufficient evidence reveals 
an even higher degree of separation of genders 
in classical *Athens (Gould, 47; Dover, 145). Ex- 
ceptions existed, such as in Greek drama (Foley, 
161), but these do not represent the pervasive 
social custom among urbanites outside the elite. 

Although women's relative seclusion dimin- 
ished over time, it remained the norm; thus sec- 
ond- and first-century B.C. marriage contracts 
from *Hellenistic Egypt forbade the wife to 
leave the marital residence without permission 
(Verner, 38). In the romances, a groom-to-be 
was sometimes the first man to gaze on a modest 
virgin's face (Chariton Chaer. 1.1.4-6; Jos. and As. 
15:1-2; 18:6). To force a husband to expose his 
wife's beauty in public was scandalous, even im- 
moral (Chariton Chaer, 5.4.10), 

In an earlier period conservative Romans 
also normally secluded wives (Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus Ant. Rom. 8.39.1) and virgins (Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 3.21.2). Romans 
associated public appearances of women with 
sexual license and revolt against their husbands. 
When aristocratic matrons massed in public to 
beg for the repeal of the Oppian law in 195 B.C, 
they were said to ignore modesty and their hus- 
bands’ orders to remain at home (Livy Hist. 
94.1.5). Thus Marcus Porcius Cato complained 
that it was inappropriate for them to be in public 
speaking with other women's husbands (Livy 
Hist. 34.2.9; 34.4.18), or did they think them- 
selves more attractive to other women's hus- 
bands than to their own (Livy Hist, 34.2.10)? If 
they gained their cause, he argued, these 
women would achieve not only equality but ulti- 
mately superiority over their husbands (Livy 
Hist, 34,3.1-3), The opposing speech, however, 
won, noting some précedents for women ap- 


pearing in public (Livy Hist, 34.5.7-10). 

Even in the late first century moralists might 
maintain that virtuous women stayed at home 
unless they were in their husbands’ company 
(Plutarch Bride 9, Mor. 139C; 30-32, 142CD), At 
least in the western Mediterranean, however, 
this attitude was always an ideal rather than a 
custom strictly followed (Hallett, 245). By this 
later period Roman matrons could enter the 
front rooms of the house where guests were ad- 
mitted, but the Greek custom continued to re- 
strict them to the interior of the house 
(Cornelius Nepos Preface 6-7). Men might also 
refuse to be seen in public, but only for special 
reasons unrelated to their gender, for example, 
grief (Chariton Chaer. 2.1.1). A degree of gender 
segregation continues in some Mediterranean 
cultures, such as the Garrese of Sicily (Giovan- 
nini, 67). 

*Diaspora Jewish fathers usually preferred to 
keep their virgin daughters secluded from men, 
who might prove promiscuous (4 Mace 18;7-8; 
Pseud.-Phoc. 215-16; Sir 26:10; 42:11-12; Philo 
Spec. Leg. 3.169; Flacc. 89). Palestinian Jewish 
women seem to have exercised more freedom in 
going to the marketplace. The Tannaim seem to 
make relative seclusion an ideal, to protect the 
wife's sexuality from the public domain (sec 
Wegner, 18, 148-67), but this was probably diffi- 
cult to implement in practice (Tlan, 128-29). Yet 
though they could go out, wives’ official roles fo- 
cused on the home (Goodman, 37). 


2. Various Reasons for Covering Heads. 

People in the ancient Mediterranean covered 
their heads for various reasons. Mourning, 
shame and Roman worship were among the 
most common reasons for covering one’s head. 
We omit discussion of some more restricted cus- 
toms such as the bridal veil (Lucan Civ. W. 2.360, 
364) or shaving one's head to fulfill a vow (Num 
6:18; Acts 18:18). 

2.1, Mourning. People in the ancient Mediter- 
ranean world not only tore their hair in mourn- 
ing (e.g. Euripides Androm. 1209-10; El. 150; 
Ovid Met, 11.682) but also expressed mourning 
in other intentionally masochistic manners. Of- 
ten they would cut their hair in mourning 


~ (Homer /1. 23.46; Euripides Alc, 216, 427, 512; El. 


241, 335; App. 1425-26; Arrian Alex. 7.14.4; 
Herodian Hist. 4.8.5; Athenaeus Deipm. 12.523b); 
it was also customary to leave a lock of cut hair 
at the tomb of the deceased (Sophocles Elec, 
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900-1; Euripides Ale. 101-3; Ei 91, 515, 520; Or. 
96; Ovid Met. 13,427-28). 

By contrast, one might let his hair and beard 
grow long with mourning (Diodorus Siculus Bib. 
Hist, 36.15.2; Lucan Civ. W. 2.575-76), also a likely 
masochistic expression (cf Lev 21:1-5; Deut 
14:1). Plutarch indicated that Roman men cov- 
ered their heads for mourning and Roman 
women uncovered their heads and loosed their 
hair (Plutarch Quaest. Rom, 14, Mor. 267A), per- 
haps as self-inflicted suffering by reversing 
norms of honor, Others also recognized that 
Roman women had unloosed hair for mourning 
(Livy Hist, 1.13.1; 1.26.2; Ovid Met. 6.288-89; 
Petronius Sat. 111); typically this implied also di- 
sheveled hair (Hdn. 1.13.1). . 

But members of both genders often covered 
their own heads while mourning the deaths of 
others or their own plight (Virgil Aen. 12.312; Pl- 
utarch Rom, 26, Mor. 270D; Chariton Chaer. 
1.3.6; 1.11.2; 3.3.14; 8.1.7; ARN 1A; y, Mo ed Qat. 
3:5 §20). In a much earlier period, David cov- 
ered his head and walked barefoot when 
mourning Absalom's revolt (2 Sam 15:30), One 
who was sick might also cover his head (Petron- 
ius Sat. 101), and an ancient author might re- 
gard as noteworthy a woman going about with 
her hair hanging loose, signifying the urgency 
of the moment (3 Mace 1;4), 

One's head would be veiled before execution 
(Livy Hist, 1.26.11; 23.10.9). Those about to die 
ofien veiled themselves or their head with their 
robe (Livy Hist. 3.49.5; 4.12.11; Appian Civ.W. 
2.16.117; Dio Cassius Hist. 42.4.5), or asked an- 
other to cover them thus (Euripides Hec. 482-83; 
Hipp. 1458), One might cover the body of a 
fallen officer (Livy Hist, 3.18.9; perhaps 2 Sam 
20:12). Perhaps these customs arose to keep oth- 
ers from viewing one’s open-cyed corpse (a 
great shame; see Homer Odys. 11.426), but 
mourning may also be a factor in the custom; a 
woman might also keep her body covered while 
dying to guard her modesty and honor (Ovid 
Met, 13.479-80), 

2.2. Shame. Shame functioned as a specific 
form of mourning; ancients recognized them as 
related emotions (¢.g.,, Aulus Gellius Noe. Au. 
19.6.1). Greeks sometimes covered their heads 
for shame (Homer Odys. 8.84-85, 92; Euripides 
Hipp. 24346; Heract, 1198-1201; Epictetus Dise. 
1.11.27), as did Jewish people (m. Sota 9:15; ARN 
9 §25B; Gen, Rab, 17:8), Covered heads may indi- 
cate subjugation (2 Macc 4:12), and walking 
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about bareheaded may symbolize respectability 
(Petronius Sat. 57). In Jewish sources one could 
uncoyer one's head also to show reverence (Pe- 
sig. Rab Kah, 9.5); conversely, Enoch may cover 
his face to hide it from God's glory (J Enoch 
14:24; see Enoch, Books off, 

2.3. Geography and Religion. Although geo- 
graphical factors are important in some of the 
other examples in this article, we mention some 
general considerations here. In general, the fur- 
ther east one went the more of their skin men 
expected women to cover. Thus Persian women 
were completely covered (Diodorus Siculus Bib. 
Hist. 17,35.5), Head coverings were more in 
vogue in *Asia Minor and other parts of the East 
than they were in Roman *Corinth (sce Thomp- 
son, 113). Other veiling customs also varied geo- 
graphically; for example, men of Chalcedon 
veiled a cheek whenever they met others they 
did not know, especially if the other people were 
of superior rank (Plutarch Quaest. Graec. 49, Mor. 
302E). 

The geographical difference is most striking, 
however, in the area of Greek and Roman *reli- 
gion; whereas Greeks uncovered their heads for 
worship, Romans covered their heads (Oster, 
494; Moffatt, 149), Greek women typically let 
down their hair for worship (see Schissler 
Fiorenza, 227). More sober Romans might take 
special note of Greek-style ecstasies; worshipers 
of Dionysus typically had disheveled hair (Ovid 
Met, 3.726-27; 7.257-58; Livy Hist, 39.13.12). Yet 
whereas in some mysteries a veil was forbidden 
(Syllog, 2.401-11), a Roman writer expects female 
Isis worshipers in Roman Corinth to have their 
heads covered (Apuleius Met, 11.10). Diaspora 
Jews could also portray female demons as hay- 
ing disheveled hair (7, Sol. 15:1), Even in Greek 
culture, exceptions existed; thus the priestess of 
a particular sanctuary must wrap her head with a 
white veil before entering the sanctuary (Pausa- 
nius Deser. 6.20.3). 

Among Romans, both genders veiled their 
heads in the presence of the sacred (Ovid Met. 
1,398), and some Roman prigsts and priestesses 
wore head coverings (Oster, 495-96, 503; also 
Varro Ling. 5.29.130); both men (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 15.9.2) and women (Plu- 
tarch Rom, 10, Mor. 266C) covered their heads 
for prayer and worship, Some exceptions did ex- 
ist; Roman women worshiped Saturn and 
Honor with uncovered heads (Plutarch Rom, 11, 
13, Mor. 26628-G7A). 
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As a Roman colony in Greece, new Corinth 
included both descendants of original Roman 
setlers and Greeks who had settled afier its 
foundation. Yet neither Greeks nor Romans seg- 
regated this custom by gender, however, proba- 
bly making the distinction less relevant for 
interpreting women’s head coverings in Roman 
Corinth (Keener, 28), 


3. Women’s Head Coverings. 

Whereas people in the ancient Mediterranean 
covered their heads for various reasons, the 
gender-based coverings mentioned in ] Corin- 
thians 11:2-16 reflect a more specific custom that 
existed in Mediterranean antiquity, including in 
Palestinian *Judaism, Although various reasors 
may have supported the covering of women's 
hair, the primary one was to protect the wife's or 
future wife’s beauty for her husband alone. 

3.1, Head Coverings in the Greek and Roman 
World, The customs of women covering their 
heads were quite ancient in the Mediterranean; 
thus Penclope always kept a veil before her face 
when addressing the suitors (Homer Odys, 
1882-33; 16.416; 18.210; 21.65). Head coverings 
for women became a common practice (e.g., 
Chariton Chaer, 1.13.11); exposed hair became 
rare enough that on one occasion women with 
exposed hair reportedly threw guards into a 
panic, because the guards thought them night 
spirits (Dio Cassius Hist. 42,11.2-3). 

The evidence that this practice continued in 
Asia Minor and in Greece includes both literary 
sources and funerary reliefs (see MacMullen, 
209, esp. n. 4), and the practice was probably not 
limited to the East (see Petronius Sat, 14, 16). Phu- 
tarch even thinks Roman women were forbid- 
den to cover their heads in earlier times (Plu- 
tarch Rom. 14, Mor. 267BC); by itself his 
argument might not be compelling, but it is sup- 
ported by other evidence (Valerius Maximus 
Fact. ac Dict. 5.3.10-12; 6.3.10), 

3.2. Jewish Use of Head Coverings. Later rabbis 
expected women to cover their hair (Sire Num. 
11.2.2; ARN 1A), although perhaps making an 
exception for middle and upper classes (Ilan, 
129-82). The public loosing of a woman's hair 
produced shame (om. B. Qam, 8:6; ARN 3A). Jew- 
ish sources from the first century (Philo Spee. 
Leg. 3.56; Josephus Ang 3.11.6 §270) through the 
Amoraic period (Num, Rab. 9:16; Pesig. Rab. 
26:1/2) attest the tradition of removing a wife's 
head covering when she was suspected of adul- 


tery (Num 5:18), thereby assuming the pervasive- 
ness of the wife's head covering in carly 
Palestinian Judaism and Judaism further to the 
cast, 

Head coverings appear at least as early as the 
story of Susanna, whose face appears to have 
been covered to conceal her beauty from men’s 
lust (Sus 13:32 = Dan 13:32 LXX). To be sure, 
*Judith does not appear to have been veiled 
(Schiissler Fiorenza, 116, correctly cites Jdt 10:7; 
11:21), but Judith, unlike Susanna (Sus 1—4), is 
unmarried (Jdt 8:2-7), and even in Palestine it is 
not clear that unmarried women were expected 
to cover their heads, though they were not for- 
bidden to do so, 

3.3. Prostitutes and Head Coverings. A loose 
woman might have her hair cropped (Aris- 
tophanes Lysis. 89); prostitutes also typically ex- 
posed more of their legs as well as their hair 
(Gardner, 251). As early as the twelfth century 
B.C, Middle Assyrian laws associated veiling 
with marriage and prohibited prostitutes from 
wearing veils (tablet A 40); a third-century A.D, 
tradition in the eastern Mediterranean also pre- 
supposes that prostitutes normally avoid veils 
(Gen. Rab, 85:8). But the issue was not prostitu- 
tion itself; rather, uncovered hair invited male 
attention, an attitude that could signify promis- 
cuity whether or not it was connected with offi- 
cial, legal prostitution. 

3.4. Head Coverings and Male Lust. A primary 
reason for head coverings in the ancient Medi- 
terranean world resembles that followed in some 
traditional parts of the Islamic Middle East today, 
where hair becomes an object of male lust and 
must be covered at puberty (Delancey, 42) or after 
marriage (Eickelman, 165), In some areas women 
who go about uncovered are considered com- 
mon sexual property, and a girl who is not cov- 
ered might be deemed promiscuous and hence 
forfeit the possibility of marriage (Delaney, 42). 
This is less true among many peasants (see Eick- 
elman, 165, 194); Greek customs may have also 
been less strict in rural areas (¢.g., the nymphs in 
Longus Daphn. Chl. 1,4; 2.23). 

Head coverings, like long haif (1 Cor 11:14- 
15), might function as a symbolic gender 
marker. Beards functioned as a male gender 
marker (Phaedrus Fables 4.17.1-5; Aulus Gellius 
Noe, Att, 6.12.5), Buta more basic purpose of the 
gender-based head covering was to shicld mar- 
ried women from the gaze of men other than 
their husbands. ‘ 
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Women who purposely exposed any part of 
their body to gaze were thought to be intent on 
seduction, Greek women typically wore long 
robes (¢.¢., Homer Ji. 18.385), and women usu- 
ally kept their arms and legs concealed (Aulus 
Gellius Noe. Att. 6.12.2). Nevertheless, men 
lusted afier whatever was sometimes uncovered: 
ankles (Homer Odys. 5.333); feet (Euripides 
Bacch, 862-64); arms (Ovid Met. 1.501; Chariton 
Chaer. 6.4.5; T) Jos. 9:5; cf. the frequent descrip- 
tion of Greck women as “white-armed,” e.g., 
Homer Jl. 1.55, 195, 208; [ have counted at least 
thirty-seven instances in Homer). Roman men 
might consider especially virtuous a wife who 
would not want other men to view even her bare 
arm (Plutarch Bride 31, Mor. 142CD). . 

But hair was the prime object of male lust 
(Apuleius Met. 2.8-9). Uncovering and loosing a 
woman's hair publicly revealed her beauty 
(Chariton Chaer, 1.14.1). Thus later rabbis 
warned that a woman uncovering her head 
could lead to a man's seduction (ARN 14 §35; cf. 
Num. Rab. 18:20), and the priests must beware 
when loosing the hair of a suspected adulteress 
(Sipre Num. 11.2.1-3; y. Sanh. 6:4 §1). A wife go- 
ing in public with loosed hair appears in a list of 
promiscuous behaviors warranting *divorce 
without repayment of the marriage settlement 
(m, Ketub. 7:6; even more explicitly in Num, Rab, 
9:12). 

This was why married women in particular 
were expected to cover their hair. Women nor- 
mally covered their heads after marriage, so be- 
ing taken away “unveiled” (akalyptos) indicated 
the loss of their marriage (3 Macc 4:6). The 
Spartan custom was noteworthy but perhaps 
represented a more common sentiment: wives 
went into public veiled, but virgin daughters 
were unveiled because they needed to find bus- 
bands (Charillus 2 in Plutarch Sayings of Spar- 
tans, Mor. 232C). 


4. Status and Class Differences. 

Literary sources testify abundantly to women's 
head coverings in the eastern Mediterranean, 
but mosaics usually depict women with their 
heads uncovered. Naturally mosaics and busts, 
which represent upper-class women, reveal 
fashionable hairstyles rather than head cover- 
ings (see, ¢.g., photographs in Balsdon); who 
would pay to have a bust sculpted with her hair 
covered? Upper-class women, imitating fashion 
changes dictated by the imperial women and 
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concerned to display their expensive and stylish 
hair arrangements, probably frequently went 
uncovered, in contrast to their lower-class coun- 
terparts (MacMullen, 217-18; also Kroeger, 37; 
cf. 1 Tim 2:9). In the Corinthian house 
churches, where many people of lower status 
met in more well-to-do homes, such a culture 
clash could have created tension as it apparently 
did on other issues such as *rhetoric (1 Cor 1— 
4), Paul's activity as an artisan (1 Cor 9) and 
foods offered to idols (1 Cor 8, 10). (For further 
discussion of Paul’s specific arguments in 1 Co- 
rinthians 11:2-16, see Keener, 31-46.) 


5. Conclusion. 
People in the ancient Mediterrancan world cov- 
ered their heads for a variety of reasons. ‘The 
most important for the NT passage that ad- 
dresses head coverings is the sort of head cover- 
ings worn by married women, especially in the 
eastern Mediterrancan (though not limited to 
Asia and Judea as a sign of sexual modesty). 
Women of greater means and status may have 
disdained the confinement of such coverings, 
but head coverings appear to have been popular 
among women of lower social status. 

See also WOMEN IN GRECO-ROMAN WORLD 
AND JUDAISM, 
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HEALING AND HEALING MIRACLES. See Ap- 
POLONIUS OF TYANA; HIPPOGRATIC LETTERS; RE- 
LIGION, PERSONAL. 


HEAVENLY ASCENT IN JEWISH 

AND PAGAN TRADITIONS 

The NT contains numerous references to heav- 
enly ascent or rapture: for example, the transfig- 
uration (Mk 9:2-8 par.); the ascension (Lk 24:50- 


8; Acts 1:1-12; cf. 2:34; Jn 3:13-14; 6:62; 20:17; _ 


Phil 2:6-11; Eph 4:8-]0; Rev 12:5); the rapture of 
the church to meet the Lord in the air (1 Thess 
4:17; cf. 1 Cor 15:51-52); Paul's ascent into third 
heaven/paradise (2 Cor 12:2-4); Enoch’s rapture 


(Heb 11:5; ef. Gen 5:24), The list grows longer if 
we include NT texts thal presuppose the ascen- 
sion (e.g., Mk 14:62). 

It is possible in this article merely to adum- 
brate the enormous primary and secondary liter- 
ature that may be relevant to the various NT texts 
(see most recently Zwiep). This situation is aggra- 
vated by the fact that heavenly ascent is a wide- 
spread motif in both Greco-Roman and Jewish 
sources of many different kinds. Hence the ques- 
tion frequently arises whether the NT references 
to ascent are to be characterized as Jewish, non- 
Jewish or a combination of both. A full discussion 
of the primary source materials, including an- 
cient Near Eastern parallels (e.g., Assmann) and 
form-critical analysis, remains a desideratum, Ad- 
ditional work is also needed on cosmological as- 
sumptions on which the spatial orientation of 
ascent texts are based (Colpe), What accounts, for 
example, for the inverted orientation in the Hekh- 
alot literature, where one is said to “descend to 
the Merkabah” (Kuyt; Stroumsa)? 

1, Greco-Roman Background 

2. Jewish Background 


1. Greco-Roman Background, 

K. Luck-Huyse’s recent study on the dream of 
flying in antiquity includes ascent texts from the 
most prominent Greco-Roman sources. It will 
suffice here to mention only a few categories of 
this voluminous and diverse material. 

1.1. Ascent as Apotheosis. In Greco-Roman 
sources, the gods are frequently portrayed as as- 
cending into heaven. In the Rhapsodic ‘Theog- 
ony, for example, Zeus is said to have been 
carried into heaven on the back of a goat (West). 
Euhermeros claimed that gods such as Uranos, 
Kronos and Zeus were humans who had subse- 
quently been apotheosized (Diododorus Siculus 
Bib, Hist. 13.1—17.2). Deification of a mortal 
hero or ruler was a common idea in the *Helle- 
nistic world, *Alexander the Great himself was 
thought to have been granted apotheosis. Later 
the idea was accepted by *Roman emperors as a 
posthumous ceremony, although Gaius empha- 
sized his own divinity even before death. The 
deified emperor was endowed with the title di- 
vus (divine), and his ascent to heaven was sym- 
bolized by various signs, such as an eagle or a 
chariot (see Ruler Cult), The Arch of Titus in 
Rome, for instance, depicts the emperor being 
carried into heaven on the back of an eagle 
(Pfanner). 
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Apollonius of Tyana, a Neo-Pythagorean 
holy man who has often been compared to 
Jesus, led the life of an ascetic wandering 
teacher, endured persecution under Nero and 
Domitian, and finally ascended into heaven 
(Philostratus Vit, Ap, 8.29-30). He was the object 
of a posthumous cult attracting the patronage of 
the Severan emperors (Koskenniemi), 

1,2. Ascent and Shamanism. Shamanism is a 
widespread phenomenon in the ancient world. 
The shaman can be described as “a social func- 
tionary who, with the help of guardian spirits, at- 
tains ecstasy in order to create a rapport with the 
supernatural world on behalf of his group mem- 
bers” (Hultkrantz). This ecstatic state usually in- 
volves the perception that the soul -of the 
shaman is ascending or descending to levels 
outside of mundane reality, For instance, Par- 
menides (DK 28 B 1) used shamanistic imagery 
in his philosophical poem, speaking of a cosmic 
chariot journey of the will, through the gates of 
Day and Night, to consult a goddess. The seven 
Stages of the shaman’'s journey to heaven are 
represented by seven tiers or notches in a pillar 
or tree, which stood for an imagined column at 
the center of the world (Schibli; West). 

1.3, Ascent of the Soul After Death. *Cicero's 
Somnium Scipionis regards ascent to the stars as 
the destiny of the good soul after death (Cicero 
De Rep. 6.9-26; cf. Plato Tim. 41d-e), 


2. Jewish Background. 
In Jewish sources, it is often difficult to ascertain 
whether an ascent text is the product of mystical 
experience, exegetical speculation or both, 
Sometimes an explicitly visionary experience can 
be described in terms of a bodily ascent (1 Enoch 
14:8). Occasionally the texts themselves register 
doubt about whether the ascent is in the body or 
out of the body (2 Cor 12:24; Schafer 1981, 
§680). The goal of heavenly ascent varies widely 
in Jewish sources—anything from apotheosis 
(see below) to reconnaissance of the inhabited 
world (7. Abr. 9:8) to understanding the inscruta- 
ble ways of God (4 Ezra 4:8), Sometimes the indi- 
vidual initiates ascent; at. other times God or an 
angel does so. In the process of ascending, a per- 
son may receive priestly vestment (Himmelfarb), 
or one’s body may undergo transformation into 
a purified angelic form of fire or light (Morray- 
Jones 1992). Ascension seems to be an exclu- 
sively male prerogative among humans. 

2.1. Ascent in the Old Testament. Several texts 
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seem to refer to ascension in the OT (Schmitt). 
In Genesis 5:24, Enoch is said to have “walked 
with God,” which may refer to an ascent prior to 
his final translation, when “God took him.” This 
is how later Jewish and Christian sources inter- 
preted the account (e.g., Philo Quaest. in Gen, 1,86; 
Wis 4:10-11; 1 Clem, 9.3; Tg. Neof. to Gen 5:24; 
1 Enoch 71:16; 93:8; 2 Enoch 68:1; Pseudo-Clem- 
entine Recognitions 1.52.5; see Enoch, Books of). 

The builders of the tower of Babel wanted to 
build a tower whose top was in the heavens 
(Gen 11:4), This was frequently interpreted to 
mean that the builders wanted to ascend into 
heaven (e.g., Jub. 10:19; Sib. Or, $:100; Josephus 
Ant, 1.4.3 §118). 

According to the narrative in Exodus 24, 
Moses, together with Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and 
the seventy elders, “went up and they saw the 
God of Israel” (Ex 24:9-10), Moses was given 
“the tablets of stone, with the law and the com- 
mandment, which I have written for their in- 
struction” (Ex 24:12), In Deuteronomy 30:12, 
Moses insists that the divine commandment is 
neither too difficult nor too far away: “It is not in 
heaven that you should say, ‘Who will go up to 
heaven for us, and get it for us so that we may 
hear it and observe it?” When we put these texts 
together, it is understandable why later Jewish 
tradition regarded *Moses’ ascent to receive the 
law on ML. Sinai as an ascent into heaven and 
an encounter with the Merkabah throne-chariot 
of God (cf. Ps 68:19 and the tradition based on 
it; Halperin). 

Standing in the line of the greatest prophet 
Moses, the other Hebrew prophets are fre- 
quently said to have had visions of the divine 
throne, although their ascent into heaven is 
never described, These visions have a twofold 
purpose: to establish the authority and legiti- 
macy of the prophet as an intermediary between 
heaven and earth and to provide revealed infor- 
mation, 

Psalm 110:1 can be interpreted to mean that 
the Davidic king is exalted and enthroned in 
heaven next to God himself: “The LORD says to 
my lord, ‘Sit at my right harid until I make your 
enemies your footstool.” This passage, together 
with Isaiah 6, Ezekiel 1 and Daniel 7, later gave 
rise to further mystical speculation about the di- 
vine Merkabah, including accounts of individu- 
als who ascended to heaven (e.g., 1 Enoch 14; 
Apoc, Abr. 17; Jos. and As. 17:7-8; T: Abr. 11; Rev 
4; 2 Enoch 22; see further 4Q530 2;16-19). Eli- 
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jah's ascension into heaven and his expected re- 
turn at the end of time also played a significant 
role in Jewish tradition (cf. 2 Kings 2:1-18; Mal 
$:22-3; J Enoch 89:52; Sir 48:9-12; 1 Macc 2:58). 

2.2. Ascent of the Soul After Death, W. Bousset 
suggested that the ascent of the visionary is an 
anticipation of the ascent of the soul after death, 
an idea that is found in many apocalypses of the 
Chnistian era (Himmelfarb 1991), The language 
of 1QH 3;19-20 is suggestive in this regard: “I 
thank you, Lord, for you have redeemed my life 
from the pit and from Sheol of the dead; you 
have raised me up to an eternal height.” Possible 
parallels to the aforementioned Ciceronian pas- 
sage can be found in Daniel 12:3 and Matthew 
13:43, In the first-century Similitudes of Enoch 
(1 Enoch 71:16) and in the second-century, Jéw- 
ish-Christian source in Pseudo-Clementine Ree- 
ognitions 1,27-71 (1.52.5), Enoch is a model for all 
those who have pleased God and are similarly 
translated into heaven and are being preserved 
for the kingdom of God (sce also Philo Quaest. in 
Gen. 1.86). 

2.3, Ascent as Apotheosis, The ascension and 
deification of a mortal is found in the early Jew- 
ish literature of both Palestine and the Diaspora 
(Collins 1995). The Egyptian Diaspora features 
the apotheosis of Moses in several writings. For 
example, the Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian, 
written in the second century B.C. describes 
Moses’ ascent to Mt. Sinai and his enthrone- 
ment in heaven, The figure on the throne on 
high abdicates his throne and beckons Moses to 
sit on it (Axag. 68-76), thereby conferring upon 
Moses universal sovereignty (Exag, 77-78, 85-89). 
Philo of Alexandria also describes the apothco- 
sis of Moses (Philo Vii. Mos. 1.158; cf. Borgen). 

The apotheosis of Moses was evidently 
known also in Palestine, In a text from *Qum- 
ran (4Q491 Frag. 11 i 11-18; cf. Smith; Hengel), 
the author (not an angel) claims to have as- 
cended into heaven, to have received the 
“mighty throne in the congregation of the gods” 
and to have been “reckoned with the gods,” J. J. 
Collins suggests that this text was written by 
someone who held the office of teacher or inter- 
preter of the law and who understood himself ei- 
ther as a new Moses or a complement of Moses. 
Like Moses, this teacher in the late first century 
B.C. saw himself enthroned in the heavens and 
issuing teachings and rulings of irresistible 
power, Related materials have been observed in 
40427, 40458 and 40471 (cf. Abegg; Schuller). 


According to Theophilus of Antioch (Autol. 
2.24), a second-century, Jewish-Christian apolo- 
gist who makes extensive use of Jewish tradi- 
tions, apotheosis was God's original intention 
for humans. When God created man, he “trans- 
ferred him out of the earth from which he was 
made into paradise, giving him an opportunity 
for progress so that by growing and becoming 
mature, and furthermore having been declared 
a god, he might also ascend into heaven (for 
man was created in an intermediate state, nei- 
ther entirely mortal nor entirely immortal, but 
capable of either state), possessing immortality.” 
Perhaps Theophilus viewed Jesus as a second 
Adam who follows a similar course of exaltation 
to that of the first (cf. Grant). 

From another perspective, however, apothe- 
osis can be seen as a presumptuous invasion of 
heaven. In Isaiah 14:12-20, the prideful king of 
Babylon, who wants to ascend to heaven and be- 
come like God, is cast down to the underworld 
(Is 14:11). D. J. Halperin discusses the rabbinic 
tradition based on this passage (e.g. 6. Hag. 
13a). P. Borgen finds the wadition of ascension 
as invasion of heaven already in Philo of Alex- 
andria, 

2.4, Ascent as Legitimation of a Revelatory Medi- 
ator. Ascent provides a vehicle for divine revela- 
tion and a means by which to legitimate the 
revelatory mediator. In the Book of Watchers (/ 
Enoch 1—36), for example, the heavenly ascent 
of Enoch to the divine throne (/ Enoch 14) has a 
revelatory aspect similar to the call visions of the 
Hebrew prophets. For / Enoch the ascent estab- 
lishes Enoch's legitimacy and authority as medi- 
ator between heaven and earth, as well as 
providing revealed information. 4QLevi? ar 
(4Q218a) 2:13-18 describes a vision that Levi re- 
ceived after praying. This vision is not found in 
the Greek Testament of Levi (see Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs), Instead, we find a more ex- 
tensive ascent account in a dream vision (7° Levi 
2:5—5:7), which is evidently designed to con- 
firm the priesthood of Levi and to communicate 
divine revelation. Philo of Alexandria provides 
an autobiographical account of his own heav- 
enly journey in De Specialibus Lagibus 3.1-2 (Bor- 
gen). This ascent equips Philo not only to read 
the laws of Moses but also “to peer into each of 
them and unfold and reveal what is not known 
to the multitude" (Philo Spec. Leg. 3.6). The well- 
known story of the Four Who Entered Paradise, 
which is found both in the Talmud and in Hek- 
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halot \iterature (cf, Morray-Jones), tells how only 
Rabbi Aqiba was deemed worthy of beholding 
God's glory behind the curtain. J. R. Davila 
(1996) has recently suggested that this story is re- 
flected in a Qumran text (1QH* 16;4-26). 

2.5, Ascent as a Periodization of History. In the 
*apocalyptic section of the Apocalypse of Abraham 
(9—32), which is a *midrash on Abraham's vi- 
sion in Genesis 15, the length of time that the 
elect are expected to suffer under foreign domi- 
nation is expressed in terms of a cryptic chro- 
nology of four “ascents” (Apoc. Abr. 28:2-5; cf. 
27:3). We may compare the rabbinic interpreta- 
tion of Jacob's dream in Genesis 28:12 (Lev. Rab, 
29:2; Pesig. Rab Kak, 23), according to which the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the 
ladder to heaven are the guardian angels of the 
nations of the world who preside over the rise 
and fall of their respective empires. The number 
of rungs ascended represents the number of 
years that each of these empires reigned before 
their decline. Thus, Jacob saw Babylon ascend 
70 rungs; Media, 52 rungs; Greece, 180 rungs; 
and Edom (Rome), an unknown number of 
rungs (cf. Kugel; Gafni). 

2.6. Communal Aspects of Ascent. J. R. Davila 
(1994) argues that the later Hekhaiot literature, 
which developed in part from traditions found 
in Second Temple apocalyptic literature, func- 
tioned in the context of a community: the sha- 
man intermediary ascended or descended to the 
Merkabah, in order to create rapport with the 
supernatural world on behalf of his group, 
Other evidence suggests perhaps a more direct 
participation of the community in heavenly as- 
cent or at least contemplation of the Merkabah. 
Halperin emphasizes that Merkabah specula- 
tion was well established in synagogue worship, 
According to H. Schreckenberg and K. Schubert, 
the zodiac signs in the synagogues of Hammath 
Tiberias and Beth Alpha are symbols, as in Hek- 
halot texts, for the ascension of the worshiper 
through the seven heavenly “palaces” (hekhalot) 
to the throne of God. The *Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice from Qumran Caves 4 and 1] have dem- 
onstrated that participation in the heavenly lit- 
urgy was the goal of worshipers already in the 
Second Temple period (Newsom), ‘ 

See also MYSTICISM, 
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HEBRAISMS, See SEMITIC INFLUENCE ON THE 
New TESTAMENT, 


HEBREW BIBLE 
The Hebrew Bible, or OT, is the principal re- 
source—together with the effect of experience 
of Jesus—used by those first-century Jews who 
followed him as they attempted to understand, 
categorize and articulate the character and sig- 
nificance of Jesus the Christ. It is the primary 
source for the religious foundations, vocabulary, 
concepts, motifs, roles, stories and theology of 
the NT. After considering the problem of termi- 
nology, this article will discuss the character of 
the text of the Scriptures and the extent of the 
collection of the Scriptures that were available 
for use by the NT authors, followed by an im- 
pressionistic sketch of the ways the Hebrew Bi- 
ble was used as a resource in composing the 
books of the NT. 
1, The Problem of Terminology 
2. The Text of the Hebrew Bible in the New 
Testament Era 
3. The Canon of the Hebrew Bible in the 
New Testament Era 
4, The Hebrew Bible as a Source for the 
Composition of the New Testament 


5. Summary 


1. The Problem of Terminology, 

No term for the Hebrew Bible (HB) is entirely 
satisfactory from all points of view for denoting 
this corpus of sacred literature. The exact con- 
tents of that Bible were not yct established and 
agreed uponrat the time of the origins of Chris- 
Uianity, and so Scriptures as a not necessarily fully” 
delimited collection might be a preferable term, 
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The Christians increasingly used the Greek 
translation of the HB, called the *Septuagint 
(LXX), and so neither Hebrew nor Bible seems 
satisfactory, Janakh is the word used in *Judaism 
for the delimited collection of Torah (Pen- 
tateuch), Nevi ‘in (Prophets) and Ketubim (Writ- 
ings) as transmitted in the Masoretic Text (MT); 
but that collection eventually established by the 
*rabbis was not yet fully delimited and accepted 
generally by Jews at the time of Jesus. 

“Old Testament,” in contrast, can be under- 
stood to imply that a New Testament is a logical 
complement to the Old or is even the necessary, 
inevitable fulfillment of the OT. Though this 
may be acceptable from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian faith, it is at odds historically, literarily and 
religiously with the fact that other groups within 
Judaism found other complements or logical de- 
velopments of the Hebrew Scriptures, Foremost 
among these is rabbinic Judaism, which finds in 
the *Mishnah and *Talmud the fuller exposi- 
tion of ‘Tanakh. “Old,” paired with “New,” also 
can imply that the “old” has been superseded by 
the “new” and is no longer necessary or valid; it 
should not be necessary to point out how dan- 
gerous are the consequences of such superses- 
sionist thought or how odious is the anti-Jewish 
reading of the NT, “First Testament” versus “Sec- 
ond Testament” has also been offered as a solu- 
tion, but that suggestion has not been accepted 
widely, 

Despite the fact that “Hebrew Bible” is not a 
fully satisfactory term, it will generally be used 
here—since no other term is clearly more satis- 
factory—to denote the somewhat varying collec- 
tion of books of Scripture, most of which were 
originally composed in Hebrew (though some 
with Aramaic portions and a few composed in 
Greek), whether used in their *Hebrew, *Greek 
or *Aramaic forms. But occasionally other terms 
will be used when appropriate for different per- 
spectives, The emphasis throughout will focus 
on the situation during the period of Jesus and 
the composition of the NT, that is, the first cen- 
tury A.D, 


2. The Text of the Hebrew Bible in the New 
Testament Era. 

What was the character of the text of the Scrip- 
tures used by the NT authors? The textual form 
of the individual books was not always identical 
to that encountered in Bibles used today, The 
NT itself adequately demonstrates this, but it is 
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necessary to start from the correct perspective, 

2.1. Earlier Views. Already in the opening 
chapters of Matthew, it is claimed that a pro- 
phetic statement was being fulfilled since Jesus 
“will be called a Nazorean" (Mt 2:25). This is the 
last of a set of five prophetic quotations cited to 
illustrate scenes narrating Jesus’ birth, and the 
first four are readily found in the traditional 
HB; thus the fifth should also presumably have 
derived somehow from the HB. There are other 
quotations in the NT also not to be found in the 
traditional OT, among them John 7;38; 2 Corin- 
thians 4:6; Ephesians 5:14. Various tortured ex- 
planations have been given. The form of the 
HB found in the MT is often considered to be 
the sole form of it, and if that is the starting as- 
sumption, then the NT will be interpreted as 
quoting it inaccurately, The *Dead Sea Scrolls, 
however, demonstrate that the incorrect ele- 
ment is the starting assumption. Rather, the bib- 
lical text was pluriform then, the MT preserves 
only one form of the ancient texts, and the NT 
generally presents quotations in the textual 
form that was being used by the author at that 
time. The most likely explanation of Matthew 
2:23 is that the author was using and correctly 
quoting from a textual form of the prophetic 
books that did not survive the second century. 

2.2, The Dead Sea Scrolls, A significant break- 
through in the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury was the realization that the text of the HB 
had been pluriform in nature and that there 
had been two phases in the history of the text. 
The *Qumran scrolls provided the overwhelm- 
ing evidence for this breakthrough, though 
clues had been available before that, It is impor- 
tant to note that, though the biblical scrolls were 
found at Qumran, most were probably copied at 
Jerusalem or other places in the land and 
brought to Qumran, They are not “sectarian” or 
“aberrant” or “vulgar” texts but represent the 
Scriptures of general Judaism as they existed at 
the close of the Second Temple period. They are 
our oldest, best, most authentic witnesses to the 
texts of the Scriptures in this crucial period, 
They demonstrate that there had been, prior to 
the phase of textual uniformity that scholarship 
has been accustomed to see in the MT, an ear- 
lier phase when the books of Scripture were still 
in their compositional development and thus 
were pluriform. ~ 

Scrolls from the entire spectrum of the Bible 
show that many of the books were available in 


variant literary editions at the time—an edition 
of a book that had been intentionally expanded 
or developed beyond another earlier but still ex- 
tant edition of that book. Just as a science text 
book might undergo a second edition, and one 
person might use the earlier edition while an- 
other uses the revised and expanded edition, so 
too was the case for the biblical text. The bibli- 
cal text was normally transmitted faithfully and 
accurately, but occasionally a religious leader 
would creatively re-edit a book in light of 
changed historical or theological circumstances. 
Examples would be the postdestruction Priestly 
edition of the preexilic pentateuchal traditions, 
and the Matthean re-edition of the Markan tra- 
ditions. The Qumran scrolls offer many ¢xam- 
ples of variant literary editions of individual 
biblical books. 

2.2.1, The Pentateuch, For the Torah, one ex- 
tensively preserved scroll of Exodus (4Qpaleo- 
Exod™) agrees in the main with the traditional 
MT form of Exodus, enough to make clear that 
it is a manuscript of the biblical book. At a num- 
ber of points, however, it is amplified with 
verses that prove to be harmonizations, that is, 
supplementary passages drawn from elsewhere 
in Exodus or from related passages in Deuter- 
onomy. On closer inspection, it is clear that all 
of these expansions were long since attested in 
the Samaritan form of Exodus (see Samaritan 
Literature). The two specifically Samaritan 
theological variants, however, were not present, 
and so the scroll represents a variant literary 
edition of the book of Exodus circulating in Ju- 
daism at the turn of the era; though it did not 
otherwise survive, it was the Jewish form of Exo- 
dus adopted by the Samaritans and minimally 
altered for their version of the Pentateuch. 
Eventually, an analogous manuscript of Num- 
bers (4QNum?) also emerged, in close agree- 
ment with the MT but much closer to the 
Samaritan Pentateuch except for the specifically 
Samaritan theological changes. These scrolls 
are sometimes labeled pre-Samaritan, but more 
accurate phraseology would be variant literary 
editions of the Jewish scriptural text also uti- 
lized by the Samaritans as the basis of their 
form of the Torah, 

2.2.2. The Prophets, Similar manuscripts were 
found both for the Former and the Latter 
Prophets. A scroll of Joshua (4QJosh*) shows an 
earlier literary version with a significant differ- 
ence in the sequence of the narrative. This 
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scroll places the site where Joshua built the first 
altar in the newly entered promised land at Gil- 
gal, immediately after crossing the Jordan (be- 
fore Josh 5:1). Later theological claims 
apparently relocated it first at Shechem on Mt. 
Gerizim (cf. Deut 27:4 Sam.: VL) and then 
through a Judean counterclaim on Mt, Ebal 
(Josh 8:30-35 MT, after 9:2 LXX), Parallel to the 
NT authors using an alternate literary edition of 
a book, the first-century historian *Josephus 
must have used a biblical text like 4QJosh*, for 
he also places the altar at Gilgal (Josephus Ant. 
5.1.4 §20), exactly in the same place and in the 
same sequence as 4QJosh*. 

A fragment of Judges (4QJudg*) shows that 
the MT has secondarily expanded the text of 
Judges 6 with a Deuteronomistic-sounding pas- 
sage: Judges 6:7-10 (long suspected as a theolog- 
ical insertion) does not appear in this fragment, 
which moves smoothly from Judges 6:6 to 6;11, 

An extensively preserved manuscript of Sam- 
uel (4QSam*), again strongly confirmed by Jose- 
phus, shows repeatedly that it was a more 
influential text of that book than was the form 
transmitted in the MT, It attests the form of Sam- 
uel used by the Chronicler in composing 1—2 
Chronicles, the form translated by the original 
LXX and the form used by Josephus when com- 
posing his Jewish Antiquities, 

A scroll of Isaiah (1QIsa*), the only scroll 
that preserves a biblical book in its entirety, dis- 
plays more than a thousand variants from the 
MT form of Isaiah. Most are minor, with the 
preferable reading sometimes in the scroll, 
sometimes in the MT, sometimes in the LXX. 
But there are at least ten major variants where 
the MT adds a verse or even more beyond 
1QIsa* or the LXX (see Isaiah Scroll). 

It has long been known that the LXX of Jere- 
miah transmits a text approximately one-eighth 
shorter than that of the MT. It is now clear that 
the edition in the LXX is earlier and that the 
MT preserves a subsequent edition that has 
been consistently expanded, A Hebrew frag- 
ment of Jeremiah (4QJer”) now attests that the 
LXX was translated faithfully from an earlier 
Hebrew variant literary edition of the book, 

The book of Daniel also shows two literary 
editions, This time the shorter edition is trans- 
mitted in the MT, and the longer edition With 
“the Additions”’is in the LXX (see Daniel, Esther 
and Jeremiah, Additions to). To date, none of 
the cight Qumran manuscripts of Daniel point 
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toward the longer LXX edition, but it may never- 
theless be safely presumed that the Old Greek 
translation of Daniel (as opposed to the domi- 
nant Theoedotionic Greek recension) was faith- 
fully translated from a Hebrew-Aramaic text 
circulating in its day, including the disputed 
chapters, Daniel 4—6, 

2.2.3. The Writings or Poetic and Wisdom Books. 
It has long been known that the MT forms ver- 
sus the LXX translations of Job and Proverbs 
differed in major ways, which we can now at- 
tribute to variant Hebrew editions. But the great 
Psalms Scroll (11QPs*) best illustrates both the 
differences in textual forms for this section of 
the Bible and the gains recently made in under- 
standing the history of the biblical text. 

This well-preserved scroll has been the sub- 
ject of debate since before its publication in 
1965, It contains most of the psalms from the 
last third of the Psalter, but the order is repeat- 
edly quite different from the traditional MT- 
LXX order. Furthermore, it contains ten compo- 
sitions not found in MT Psalter, one of which is 
a prose summary totaling the 4,050 psalms and 
songs David wrote (see Psalms and Hymns of 
Qumran). Its editor published it as a Psalms 
scroll, though several major scholars denied its 
biblical status, considering it a postbiblical litur- 
gical composition or library edition. But each of 
the reasons marshaled against its biblical status 
has fallen in the face of mounting evidence 
from other biblical manuscripts, including the 
MT. 
2.3. Earlier Clues for the Compositional Phase. 
Clues for the earlier compositional phase of the 
biblical text had long lay in our sources. The Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, had it been taken more se- 
riously as attesting an ancient Jewish form of the 
biblical text, and the LXX, had it been studied 
objectively and not in the context of Jewish- 
Christian or Protestant-Catholic polemics, of- 
fered plenty of evidence for the history of the 
biblical text, as can be scen above. Similarly, Jo- 
sephus's Jewish Antiquities are a more reliable 
witness to the form of the biblical text in the first 
century than is usually thonght, Some of the de- 
tails in his narrative that agree, for example, 
with 4QSam* are judged as unscriptural details 
because they disagree with the MT, but they 
were derived from a biblical text circulating in 
Judaism at the time of the composition of the 
NT. 
2.4. The Compositional Process of the Hebrew 
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Bible. Thus the new knowledge provided by the 
Qumran manuscripts attesting the pluriformity 
of the biblical text and the multiple literary edi- 
tions for many of the biblical books dovetails 
perfectly with all our other textual data from the 
first century and earlier. It also dovetails with 
the results of the past two centuries of scholar- 
ship concerning the dynamic composition of 
the HB, which shows that the final forms of the 
biblical texts are the result of a long and com- 
plex developmental process of successive liter- 
ary editions (see 2.2 above), The Qumran 
manuscripts, together with the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, the LXX and other sources such as Jo- 
sephus, all witness to the final stages of that 
compositional phase of the HB. Sometime after 
the First Jewish Revolt (A.D. 66-74), and perhaps 
as late as the Second Revolt (A.D. 132-135; see 
Jewish Wars with Rome), creativity on the He- 
brew texts ceased, Only the rabbinic form of Ju- 
daism survived under that name, and the rabbis 
eventually preserved only a single Hebrew form 
of each book that then became standardized 
and emerged as the MT collection, But the texts 
of the Scriptures, as circulating in Judaism at the 
time of Jesus and as available for NT authors, 
were pluriform. 


3. The Canon of the Hebrew Bible in the New 
Testament Era. 

What was the extent of the collection of books 
considered as Scripture by the NT authors? Just 
as the textual form of the individual books was 
not identical with the received MT, so too the 
collection of books viewed as Scripture was not 
entirely coterminous with later Jewish, Protes- 
tant or Catholic canons. 

3.1. Terminology. The canon is a postbiblical 
reality, and thus the term is anachronistic in the 
NT period. Clear evidence of the canon dates 
from the fourth century, though its existence 
may predate that somewhat. The term canon is a 
technical term in theology with a long history, 
but it is sometimes used in a confused manner, 
vitiating its meaning and purpose, Three points 
are important. 

First, the canon is a result of a reflexive judg- 
ment, a postfact confirmatory decision. Certain 
sacred books had been functioning as authorita- 
tive sources governing the community's life; but 
it was not until questions had been raised, mat- 
ters considered and debated and official deci- 
sions made and generally accepted that selected 


works and not others were judged henceforth 
essential to the identity of the community. There 
were acknowledged authoritative books at an 
carly stage, and there was a long process that led 
toward canon, but properly canonical decisions 
probably happened only in the second century 
for Judaism and in the fourth for Christianity 
(see Canonical Formation of the New Testa- 
ment). 

Secondly, “canon” denotes a final, closed list. 
It is the result of an explicit decision, involving 
not only the inclusion of essential books that are 
in the official collection, but also importantly the 
exclusion of books that are out (Barr; Metzger; 
Ulrich; Barton). Thus there can be no open 
canon, although again there was from an early 
period a developing collection of authoritative 
books moving toward what would become the 
canon. 

Thirdly, both in Judaism (until at least the 
end of the first century) and in Christianity the 
book, not the textual form of a book, was author- 
itative and became canonical (m. Yad. 3:5; 4:6). 
Thus, for example, the book of Jeremiah was au- 
thoritative, whether in its 4QJer”-LXX form or 
its MT form, as was the book of Psalms, whether 
in its MT, LXX or 11QPs* form. 

5.2. The Sacred, Authoritative Books of Judaism. 
Thus, at the time of Jesus and the composition 
of the NT, a number of books considered 
uniquely authoritative and essential were circu- 
lating among the diverse groups within Judaism. 
The most common term was the Law and 
Prophets. By at least the second century B.C, (see 
the Prologue to *Sirach) the Law and Prophets 
were certainly considered especially sacred and 
authoritative (see also 1Q§5 1:1-3; Josephus Ag. 
Ap. 1.7-8 §§37-43; and Lk 16:16; Acts 26:22 for 
Qumranic, *Pharisaic and Christian Judaism), 
except by the Samaritans and possibly the *Sac- 
ducees, who held only the Law in this supreme 
category, The five books of Moses were un- 
doubtedly included in the Law. But the bound- 
aries of the prophetic collection were still 
flexible: the major prophetic books were in- 
cluded, but the evidence for certain books in- 
viles attention. 

3.2.1. The Psalter and Daniel, The Qumran 
Psaims Scroll claims the status of a prophetic 
book fox the Psalter; “all these [David] spoke 
through prophecy given to him from the Most 
High” (11QPs* 27:11). This is an explicit affir- 
mation of a view that was eventually accepted 
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generally: the Psalter, originally a collection of 
human hymns addressed to God, became Scrip- 
ture, God's word addressed to humans through 
David, Luke 24:44 mentions “the Law of Moses 
and the Prophets and Psalms.” This is some- 
times interpreted as hinting at a tripartite canon 
already. But it is suspicious that such appears 
nowhere else in the NT, In fact, Luke-Acts usu- 
ally has “the Law/Moses and the Prophets” (Lk 
16:16, 29, 31; 24:27; Acts 26:22; 28:23), and the 
Psalms are being used in Luke 24:44 manifestly 
as a prophetic witness to Jesus. Prophetic use of 
the Psalter is common throughout the NT, espe- 
cially in the letter to the Hebrews, and also at 
Qumran, where three *pesharim (“commentar- 
ies”) on the Psalms occur, Such continuous pe- 
sharim were apparently written only on 
prophetic books. 

Daniel seems to have been universally reck- 
oned among the prophets (cf. the *Florilegium 
[4Q174 2:3]; Mt 24:15; Josephus Ané. 10.11.4, 7 
§§249, 266-67). It retained its prophetic status in 
Christianity (Melito, in Eusebius Hist, Eel. 
4.26.14), while the Talmud is the first Jewish 
source to classify it among the Writings, possibly 
to deemphasize the prophetic interpretation 
and emphasize the wisdom aspects of the book. 

3.2.2. Books Quoted in the New Testament, Quo- 
tations in the NT, just as in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
are frequent from the books of the Law and the 
Prophets (including Psalms and Daniel) but 
sparse or nonexistent from most of the Writings. 

3.2.3, Books Beyond the Law and the Prophets. 
The Prologue to Sirach three times mentions 
the books of Scripture in a way that is often in- 
terpreted as the traditional tripartite canon (e.g,, 
Beckwith). There are good reasons, however, to 
reexamine that interpretation, “The Law and 
the Prophets and the other books of our ances- 
tors" may perhaps better be seen as the Scrip- 
tures ("The Law and the Prophets”) plus other 
traditional religious writings that were not, or 
not yet, in that category. Among the reasons to 
support this view are the lack of literary attesta- 
tion that a tripartite canon existed and the lack 
of use of the Writings in the literary evidence 
available, No other source in the next two centu- 
ries seems to know of a three-part canon; there 
appears no knowledge or discussion of such 
prior to the fall of the temple in A.p. 70, More- 
over, the Writings (excluding Psalms and 
Daniel) are not significantly influential in either 
Jewish or Christian writings. 
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3.2.4, 1 Enoch, Jubilees, Tobit and Sirach. Other 
books such as */ Enoch, */ubilees, *Tobit and 
*Sirach appear to have been considered by 
some groups as Scripture, The epistle of Jude 14- 
15 cites 1 Enoch 1:9 as Scripture, explicitly saying 
Enoch “prophesied” (see Apocryphal and 
Pseudepigraphal Sources in the New Testa- 
ment). Moreover, about twenty copies of the 
book were collected from Qumran, ranking with 
the books of the Torah in number found there, 
and it retained its status as Scripture in the Ethi- 
opian church. 

The book of Jubilees makes the arresting 
claim that it is divine revelation from God 
through an “angel of the presence” to Moses, re- 
hearsing the biblical story from Genesis 1 to Ex- 
odus 24, At least fifteen copies were found at 
Qumran, and the *Damascus Document cites its 
lengthy title, The Book of the Divisions of the Times 
into Their Jubilees and Weeks (CD 16:2-3), and 
gives a quotation from it as an authoritative 
book (GD 10:8-10). 

A number of other works that have retained 
their status as Scripture in various communities 
were also found among the fragments in the 
Judean desert, including the Greek Epistle of 
Jeremiah, one Hebrew and four Aramaic manu- 
scripts of Tobit and two manuscripts of the He- 
brew of Sirach (plus another in the Cairo 
Genizah as well as the incorporation of the He- 
brew poem from Sirach 51 in 11QPs*), 

3.2.5, The Witness of 4 Ezra and Josephus. The 
passage in 4 Ezra 14:45-48 (see Esdras Books of), 
writen toward the end of the first century, 
speaks of twenty-four books that are to be made 
available to the public, but interestingly of an 
additional seventy books presumably of a higher 
order to be reserved for “the wise.” Josephus, 
writing about the same time, gives “twenty-two” 
as the number of books of Scripture: five books 
of Moses, thirteen books of prophetic histories, 
and four books of hymns and precepts (Ag. Ap. 
1.7-8 §§37-43). It is important to note that nei- 
ther his total of twenty-two nor his division be- 
tween the prophetic and wisdom books match 
well with those of the tradifional MT or LXX. 

3.3, The Collection of the Scriptures. Thus the 
evidence suggests that during the period of the 
composition of the NT, the decisions concern- 
ing the collection of the books of Scripture into 
the canon as we know it had not yet taken place. 
There were uniquely authoritative scriptural 
books, but precisely which books were to be in- 
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cluded in that category and which were to be ex- 
cluded from that essential list had not yet been 
decided, There is little evidence that such ques- 
tions were yet being seriously debated, or 
needed to be. The Law was securely in the 
canon-to-be, ‘There was also a collection of pro- 
phetic books acknowledged widely as divine rev- 
elation, but the exact contents of that collection 
were not yet delimited, And there was an abun- 
dant and widely varied assortment of religious 
writings to which different groups attributed dif- 
ferent degrees of importance. It is likely that the 
disciples and early Christian writers would have 
found themselves amid these differing groups. 
Materially, individual scriptural and other 
works in the first century would have been cop- 
ied on discrete scrolls, not collected into a codex 
(a stack of pages bound together in book form). 
The Scriptures would have comprised a collec- 
tion of separate scrolls; no single scroll could 
have contained the entire Law and the Proph- 
ets, Not until the third or fourth century, when 
the codex became common, was the practical 
decision required to determine the exact con- 
tents of the Bible to be included within the coy- 
ers of a codex (ser Literacy and Book Culture). 


4, The Hebrew Bible as a Source for the 
Composition of the New Testament. 

The HB is the primary resource used by early 
disciples of Jesus and early Christian authors for 
the religious basis, vocabulary, concepts, motifs, 
roles, stories, beliefs and theology of the NT. 
Only a brief, selective sketch can be provided 
here. 

4.1, The Dead Sea Scrolls. Just as the biblical 
scrolls have illumined the text and canon of the 
HB, so have the scrolls—biblical, parabiblical 
and nonbiblical—illumined many aspects of the 
NT and the ways post-Tanakh literature was 
composed, The *Rule of the Community (1QS, 
4QS", QS), forexample, is saturated with allu- 
sions to and phraseology from the Law and the 
Prophets, and much of the NT is similarly com- 
posed, in matter and in form. 

4.2. Theological Themes, The major theologi- 
cal themes of the NT are principally derjved 
from those of thé HB: creation, covenant, torah, 
ethics, election, salvation. Moreover, many dis- 
tinctly Christian developments in theology are 
re-adaptations of themes of the HB: new cre- 
ation, new covenant, new or heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, the time of the end (see Eschatologies) and 


resurrection of the dead, Moreover, J. A. Fitz- 
myer interestingly demonstrates that Paul's doc- 
trine of justification by faith—also clearly based 
on elements from the HB—finds a transitional 
phase in the Qumran Rule of the Community 
(1Q8) and *Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH). 

4,3, The Life and Portraits of Jesus. Virtually 
the entire narrative of the life of Jesus is mod- 
eled on the HB and its vocabulary drawn from 
there, from “In the beginning” (Jn 1:1 = Gen 
1:1) to “Into your hands I commend my spirit” 
(Lk 23:46 = Ps 31:5) and even “Sit at my right 
hand” (Heb 1:13 = Ps 110:1). Moreover, many 
figures from the HB serve as models or proto- 
types of Jesus. 

4.3.1, Origins and Birth. Just as John's Gospel 
makes use of creation allusions to express the 
divine origins of Jesus, the Matthean and Lukan 
Evangelists form their accounts of his human 
origins according to the literary form of the HB 
genealogies; Matthew 1:1-17 through Abraham 
and David, Luke 3;25-38 back through David 
and Abraham to Adam. Matthew further devel- 
ops his birth narrative through five vignettes de- 
signed to show that “all this happened to fulfill 
what had been spoken by God through the 
prophet[s]” (Mt 1:22; 2:5, 15, 17, 23). Similarly, 
all the brush strokes in the opening scene 
painted for Luke's diptych are inspired by the 
HB: a priest in the temple, who had a “barren” 
wife and receives a message from a heavenly be- 
ing, about a birth with Nazirite allusions (cf. 
Judg 13:2-5, 25; 16:17); and another heavenly 
messenger, announcing to a virgin who will 
bear a son to inherit the throne of David and 
who sings a canticle reminiscent of Hannah's 
(cf. 1 Sam 1:2, 11; 2:1-10). 

4.3.2. Life, Ministry, Teaching, Miracles, The 
portraits of Jesus painted by the Evangelists and 
Paul are sketched against the background of the 
principal figures and roles of the HB. He is the 
“last Adam” (1 Cor 15:45; cf 15;21-22; Rom 
5:14), the one in whom “the blessing of Abra- 
ham passes on to the Gentiles” (Gal 3:14), and is 
“greater than our ancestor Jacob” (Jn 4:12). 

Matthew paints him as the ntw lawgiver, the 
new Moses: from the scene of the slaughter of 
the innocent children (Mt 2:16 = Ex 1:16, 22) 
and “out of Egypt I have called my son” (Hos 
11:1) to the restructuring of Jesus’ teaching into 
five major discourses to symbolize a new Torah. 
And D. P. Moessner has noted that the composi- 
tion of Luke 9 is influenced by Deuteronomy in 
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its parallel to the journey, out of Egypt and 
through the wilderness, of the “prophet like 
Moses” (Deut 18:15-18), with a strong correspon- 
dence in the calling, ministry and destiny of the 
chosen one who must die in the effort to bring 
his people to salvation. 

Jesus teaches the Torah as the pinnacle of 
revelation; the greatest commandment (Mk 
12:28-31) is selected from Deuteronomy 6;4-5 
and the second greatest from Leviticus 19:18. 
The HB is the acknowledged basis for settling 
halakic disputes (Mt 15:4; 19:4-8 par. Mk 10;3-9; 
Mt 22:23-32 par. Mk 12;18-27 par, Lk 20:27-38), 
though in Paul it eventually yields to the su- 
preme truth incarnate in Jesus Christ (Gal $:21- 
26). The same shift is signaled when the saying 
“IL have come not to abolish but to fulfill [the 
Law)” (ML 5:17) moves into the revisory formula, 
“You have heard it said: x, but I say to you y” (Mt 
5;21-22, 27-28, 31-34, 38-39, 43-44). Note also the 
periodization of salvation history in Luke 16:16: 
“It was the Law and the Prophets until John; 
since then it is the good news of the kingdom of 
God.” His rootedness in, but especially his tran- 
scending of, the Law and the Prophets, symbol- 
ized by the figures of Moses and Elijah, is 
affirmed in his transfiguration (Mt 17:1-8 par. 
Mk 9:2-8 par. Lk 9:28-36; see also Heb 1:1-2), 

Luke depicts Jesus as the new Elijah, After his 
inaugural reading from the scroll of Isaiah in 
the synagogue at Nazareth, where “today you 
have heard this scripture fulfilled” (Lk 4:16-21), 
he appeals to the examples of Elijah and Elisha 
(Lk 4:24-27) regarding his rejection. T. L. Brodie 
and C, A, Evans demonstrate close parallels to 
Elijah and Elisha, including several miracles, for 
example, the raising of the widow's son in Nain 
(Lk 7:11-17 = 1 Kings 17;17-24; see also Elisha’s 
raising of a woman's son in 2 Kings 4:32-87). 
The healing of the centurion’s slave (Lk 7:1-10; 
cf. Mt 8:5-13) may also find echoes in the Elijah 
and Elisha cycles (cf 1 Kings 17;8-16; 2 Kings 
5:1-14), a. 

Like David, Jesus is God's son (Heb 1:2, 5, 8 
= Ps 2:7; 2 Sam 7:14) but greater than David (Mt 
22:42-45) and “greater than Solomon” (Mt 12:42; 
Lk 11:31), In addition to his role as king, he is 
also seen as surpassing the HB leadership roles 
of priest (Heb 4:14—5:14; 7:1-21) and prophet. 
(Heb 1:1-2; Mk 9:4,.7 par. Mt 17:3, 5 par. Lk 9:30, 
35), as well as guarantee of the new covenant 
(Heb 7:22; 8:8-13), 

4.3.3. Death, Resurrection and Glory, Jesus’ suf- 
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fering and death were foretold by Moses and 
the prophets (Lk 24;25-27). His death was inter- 
preted with overtones of Abraham's sacrifice of 
Isaac (Gen 22:1-18; Jn 3:16; 1 Jn 4:9-10; Rom 
8:32; cf. Heb 11:17-19), the Suffering Servant (Is 
52:13—53:12; Acts 832-33; 1 Pet 2:21-25) and 
the Son of Man (Mt 26;64 = Dan 7:13), Psalm 22 
provides details (Jn 19:24; Mt 27:39), and Pass- 
over regulations are fulfilled (Jn 19:36 = Ex 
12:46). His dying utterances quote scriptural 
texts (Mk 15:34 par. Mt 27:46 = Ps 22:1; Lk 23:46 
= Ps 31:5; Jn 19:28; cf. Ps 69:21). After his death 
he was buried for three days to rise on the third 
day (Mt 12:40 = Jon 1:17; Lk 24:46), Now glori- 
fied, he is “superior to the angels” (Heb 1:4) and 
sits enthroned as God's Son at his right hand 
(Heb 1:3-18 = Pss 2:7; 110:1), 


5, Summary, 

Thus the NT is thoroughly constructed from 
and saturated with the themes and motifs, the 
stories and prototypical figures, the terminology 
and theology of the HB. The Gospels are not re- 
telling the HB but are retelling the Jesus story, 
but they do so by drawing principally and almost 
exclusively from the HB. Many minds and 
voices contributed to the composition of the NT 
(just as they did for the HB), and they were 
searching the ancient Scriptures in their attempt 
to understand and articulate what God was do- 
ing in Jesus. They did so from texts and from a 
collection of sacred books that did not necessar- 
ily coincide with the textual forms or the canons 
in use today. They did so from texts that were 
still in the pluriform compositional phase of the 
Scriptures and thus were not necessarily in 
agreement with our inherited texts, and they did 
so from a collection of sacred books that would 
largely, though not entirely, coincide with the 
later Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, Orthodox or 
Ethiopic canons. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
ARAMAIC TARGUMIM: QUMRAN; BIBLICAL INTER- 
PRETATION, JEWISH; CANONICAL FORMATION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT; DANIEL, ESTHER AND JERE- 
MIAH, ADDITIONS TO; HEBREW LANGUAGE; 
MANUSCRIPTS, GREEK OLD TESTAMENT; OLD TEs- 
TAMENT VERSIONS, ANCIENT; PESHARIM; PSALMS 
AND HYMNS OF QUMRAN; RABBINIC LITERATURE: 
MIDRASHIM; RABBINIC LITERATURE: TARGUMIM; 
REWRITTEN BIBLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUM.- 
RAN; SAMARITAN LITERATURE; SEPTUAGINT/ 
GREEK OLD TESTAMENT; SYRIAC BIBLE; WRITING 
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HEBREW LANGUAGE 

Aside from the Aramaic passages (Jer 10:11; 
Dan 2:4b—7:28; Ezra 4:8—6;18; '7:12-26) and 
two words in Genesis 31:47, Hebrew is the lan- 
guage of the OT (98.5 percent). It is a member 
of the language family known as Semitic (after 
Noah's son Shem, Gen 5:32), which has been 
the predominant language group in the Middle 
East for at least the last five millennia. Semitic 
languages range from Akkadian, the language 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians in the North- 
east; Arabic and Ge‘ez in the South; and He- 
brew, Aramaic, Phoenician and various other 
Canaanite dialects in the Northwest. Hebrew is 
then a Northwest Semitic language. 

The Hebrew language has shown a remark 
able stability over the past three millennia. A 
modern Hebrew reader could with little diffi- 
culty understand literature ranging from the 
earliest biblical Hebrew, the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and medieval midrashim, The evident catalyst 
for such uniformity has been the Hebrew Bible. 

1. Biblical Hebrew 

2, Mishnaic Hebrew 

5, Dead Sea Serolls 

4, Importance for New Testament Study 


1. Biblical Hebrew. 

Hebrew grammarians have discerned sufficient 
differences in the written record to describe Bib- 
lical Hebrew (BH), the language of the Hebrew 
Bible, and Mishnaic Hebrew (MH), the lan- 
guage of the Mishnah and other later rabbinic 
compositions, The first division is often further 
subdivided into Classical Biblical Hebrew (CBH; 
the Pentateuch and Former Prdphets) and Late 
Biblical Hebrew (LBH; Ezra-Nchemiah, Esther, 
and the nonsynoptic portions of Chronicles). 
Practically speaking, however, differences used 
to make this distinction are minor, and due to 
pressures in antiquity to modernize (Ecclesi- 
astes?) or archaize (Esther) the text, these dis- 
agreements are in large part only relative. As 
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Waltke and O'Connor conclude, “The Hebrew 
of scripture, though far from uniform, is essen- 
tially a single language,” and “The bulk of the 
Hebrew Bible .. . presents a single if changing 
grammar” (15), 


2. Mishnaic Hebrew. 

This picture alters to a somewhat greater degree 
in regard to MH. The Mishnah (c. AD. 200) is 
the carliest and best example of this particular 
Hebrew idiom. Considered by grammarians of 
the nineteenth century to be an artificial con- 
struct rather than a spoken language, most now 
argue that it does indeed reflect the language of 
discourse in the third century A.D. and perhaps 
was even in usc as carly as the second century 
B.C, (Rabin), The distinction between BH and 
MH are clearly more substantial than the rela- 
tive differences within BH, The following list is 
a sample of the more important differences be- 
tween BH and MH. 

(1) MH no longer uses the consecutive forms 
of the verb, 

(2) The MH verbal system expresses three 
tenses (time of action), with the participle provid- 
ing the present. BH verbs largely signify aspect 
(type of action), and the participle is used as a 
verbal adjective. 

(3) MH distinguishes between genders only 
in the third singular pronoun, whereas BH ex- 
presses gender in both second and third per- 
sons, singular and plural. 

(4) MH introduces relative clauses with ge 
while BH regularly uses “ser. 

(5) The common construct relationship of 
BH is often expressed by the particle Sel in MH 
{a combination of the relative particle se plus the 
preposition L-), 

In addition to these grammatical changes 
there are noticeable shifts in vocabulary—MH 
uses many words that are unknown in BH but 
are common in *Aramaic—and stylistic changes 
(Segal). . - 

Just when the transition was made from BH 
(LBIH) to MH is one of the Holy Grails of He- 
brew language research. That some form of He- 
brew was spoken during the Second Temple 
period is clearly indicated by the ancient writers. 
According to Nehemiah 13:23-24 half of she 
Jewish children.with mothers from Ashdod, Am- 
mon and Moab could not speak Hebrew. That 
Nehemiah took steps to rectify this situation wit- 
nesses that an ability to speak Hebrew was ex- 
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pected in Jerusalem in the mid-fifth century B.c. 
In accordance with the Hebrew of the book it- 
self, the language of Nehemiah would be LBH. 


3. The Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The next piece of evidence has only been known 
since 1947 and the discovery of the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls, In the ten years that followed the initial 
find, more than 900 scrolls were uncovered in 
eleven caves to the northwest of the Dead Sea. 
Fully 202 of these are biblical manuscripts, Of the 
remaining 700 texts, 120 are written in *Aramaic, 
and 28 in *Greek. The remaining 550 scrolls 
were written in Hebrew. E.Qimron has deter- 
mined as the fruit of twenty years of intense per- 
sonal research that, “Broadly speaking, the 
language of the Qumran sectarian literature is 
similar (especially in phraseology and syntax) to 
the language of those biblical books that were 
written in the post exilic period” (Qimron and 
Strugnell). The written language at Qumran thus 
represents a continuation of LBH. 

3.1, The Copper Scroll, There are, however, 
two literary works from the Qumran caves that 
evidence MH characteristics. The first of these, 
the famous *Copper Scroll (3Q15), is a list of 
some sixty-five sites where treasure was to be 
buried (none has been found). This scroll is 
likely a product of the *temple *priesthood and 
very possibly a map to temple treasury to be hid- 
den from the approaching Roman armies (c. 
A.D, 70), The surmise that this unique scroll is 
probably not a part of the Qumran sectarian col- 
lection (which is antitemple), but was only coin- 
cidentally hidden in the same vicinity, suggests 
that it represents the language of Jerusalem in 
the first century A.D. 

3.2. 4QMMT. The second composition is 
*Migsat Ma ‘asey ha-Torah (Some of the Works of 
the Law), or 4OMMT, very possibly dating to the 
middle of the second century B.C. This text is a 
composite of six fragmentary manuscripts and 
was called’ 4QMishnaic by its original editor, J. T. 
Milik, because of MH characteristics. ‘The final 
editors (Qimron and Strugpell) have concluded 
that although the "MMT's language appears to 
be closer to MH than to BH," especially in the 
way of vocabulary and style, “Its grammar . , . is 
mainly the grammar of Qumran, one which dif- 
fers extensively from MH." 

* 3.3. Qumran Hebrew and the Language of Judea. 
How the character of this text affects our under- 
standing of the nature of Qumran Hebrew 
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(QH) and how it relates to the language of 
*Judea at large is dependent on the answer to 
two questions, First, is Qumran Hebrew anti- 
language? In other words, is it a purposed reac- 
tion to the language (MH or Aramaic) of the 
nonsectarian Jews (Schniedewind), There are 
several indications among the scrolls that this is 
the case. 1QOH* 12;16 reports that the people 
had corrupted the words of the prophets with 
“stammering speech and a strange tongue” (see 
also 1QH®* 10:19), CD 5:11-12 states that the 
Pharisees had taught the statutes of God's cove- 
nant with a “blasphemous language.” On the 
other hand, the Qumran psalmist refers to his 
own language as the “tongue of one of your dis- 
ciples” (1QH* 15:10). 

The second question concerns the identity of 
the recipient of 4QMMT. The current majority 
view is that the Jerusalem establishment and per- 
haps the high priest are the intended recipients 
(Qimron and Strugnell). Perhaps more defensi- 
ble is the conclusion that it was a fellow cove- 
nanter (and the group he represents) who had 
fallen under the influence of Pharisaic thought 
(see Miqgat Ma‘asey ha-Torah [4QMMT)). In ci- 
ther case 4QMMT very likely reflects the spoken 
language of the recipient. 

If QH is an antilanguage, then 4QMMT rep- 
resents either the spoken vernacular of the 
Qumran sect (recipient = fellow sectarian) or a 
concession to the language of the people (recip- 
ient = Jerusalem establishment). If QH is not an 
antilanguage, then 4QMMT represents the spo- 
ken language of Qumran and, if its recipient is 
of the Jerusalem establishment, the language of 
Jerusalem as well, Aside from these uncertain- 
ties of detail, when taken together the Copper 
Scroll and 4QMMT suggest that during the last 
couple of centuries B.C. and the first century A.D., 
LBH had begun the transition to the MH of the 
later rabbinic period. The Qumran sectarians, 
as is evidenced by the LBH-nature of the vast 
majority of the HelSrew scrolls and the presence 
of the MH characteristics in 4QMMT, may have 
practiced a form of diglossia, an upper language 
(LBH) for formal occasions and writing, and a 
lower language (with characteristics of MH) that 
was spoken in everyday life. The inhabitants of 
Judea and Jerusalem very likely spoke «a Hebrew 
very similar to MH: 


4, Importance for New Testament Study, 
4.1. Language of Jesus, Having established that 


the form of Hebrew spoken in the Jewish com- 
munity of the first century A.D. was characterized 
by Mishnaic Hebrew (MH) grammar, a second 
question needs to be addressed; was the lan- 
guage of Jesus MH? That his legal discussions 
with the various Jewish parties (ie., *Pharisees, 
*Sadducees, *scribes) were couched in MH is 
strongly suggested by 4QMMT and quotations 
of the carly sages (Tannaim) preserved in the 
Mishnah and Talmuds. However, the multilin- 
gual nature of the Qumran manuscripts (79 per- 
cent Hebrew, 17 percent Aramaic, 4 percent 
Greek), in a setting where Hebrew was evidently 
preferred for theological reasons, warns against 
a simple solution to the question. There are ad- 
ditional indications that the Jewish community 
was largely multilingual. 

4.1.1. Evidence from Masada. The Masada 
manuscripts would have been deposited just 
shortly after those of Qumran (c. A.D. 73-74) and 
provide the last manuscript evidence until the 
Second Jewish Revolt (A.D. 132-135; see Jewish 
Wars with Rome), Apart from *Latin and *Greek 
lists, pay stubs and letters which evidence occu- 
pation by the Roman army following the fall of 
Masada, there exist the remains of seven biblical 
manuscripts and a substantial portion of a He- 
brew copy of Ben Sira (see Sirach). Ben Sira, a 
book exalting the wisdom of Jerusalem, was 
composed in Hebrew in 132 B.C. and translated 
into Greek in 117 B.C, by Ben Sira’s grandson. 
Although a Greek version was later included in 
the Roman Catholic canon, it should be noted 
that the Hebrew text was preferred by the zeal- 
ots who carried their copy to Masada, Of the 
eight remaining nonbiblical manuscripts, seven 
are Hebrew and one very fragmentary text may 
be Aramaic. 

4.1.2. Evidence from Josephus. An interesting 
aside by the Jewish historian *Josephus at the 
end of Jewish Antiquities allows a quite different 
glimpse of the spoken languages of the first cen- 
tury A.D. 

I have also taken a great deal of pains to 

obtain the learning of the Greeks, and 

understand the elements of the Greek lan- 
guage, although I have so long accustomed 
myself to speak our native tongue, that I can- 
not pronounce Greck with sufficient ¢xact- 
ness. For our nation does not encourage 
those that learn the languages of many 
nations, and so adorn their discourses with 
the smoothness of their diction. . .. But they 
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give him the testimony of being a wise man 

who is fully acquainted with our laws and is 

able to interpret the meaning of the Holy 

Scriptures. (Josephus Ant, 20.11.2 §§263-64) 
Josephus suggests that a knowledge of Greck 
was not much sought after by the Jews, but that 
facility in Hebrew was a sign of wisdom. As to 
the identity of his own “native tongue,” most 
scholars have posited Aramaic, as is suggested 
by the Aramaic forms of religious terminology 
in the Greek text of his works. This also appears 
to be the meaning of his introductory statement 
to Jewish War, that he wrote in his “vernacular 
tongue” for his fellow Jews “beyond the Euph- 
rates and the inhabitants of Adiabene” (Jose- 
phus J.W Preface 1 §§3, 6). This region—the 
upper Tigris—was with liule doubt populated by 
Aramaic-speaking peoples. 

4.1.3, Evidence from the Bar Kohhba Caves. The 
last piece of evidence comes from the caves in 
Nahal Hever and Wadi Murabba‘at, hideouts for 
Jewish rebels in the Second Jewish Revolt. The 
documents from these caves are of a different 
character, being contracts, inventories, gencalo- 
gies and letters rather than the literary works of 
Qumran and Masada. But they provide a snap- 
shot of the languages being used in the Jewish 
community of the early second century AD. 
Among the fragments from Wadi Murabba‘at 
which are large enough to determine language 
there are 17 Hebrew (16 percent), 16 Aramaic 
(15 percent), 75 Greek (69 percent) and 1 Na- 
batean text, an Aramaic dialect. The caves in 
Nahal Hever reveal the same languages with a 
slighuy different profile: 17 Hebrew (14 per- 
cent), 40 Aramaic (33 percent), 51 Greek (41 per- 
cent), and 15 Nabatean (12 percent). One of the 
Greek letters (5/6Hev 52) is a request from *Bar 
Kokhba (or one of his lieutenants) to have pro- 
visions set aside for Succoth. In it he writes (dic- 
tates), “the letter is written in Greek as we have 
found no one to write it in Hebrew,” Although 
the word translated “Hebrew” might also refer 
to Aramaic, the fact that XHev/Se 30, a letter 
written to Bar Kokhba, and Mur 48 and 44, let- 
ters from Bar Kokhba (Mur 42, 45-52 are likely 
from him as well) are all in written Hebrew 
makes the translation sure, It is clear that Bar 
Kokhba preferred to carry out his communica- 
tions in Hebrew but turned to Greek when the 
evidently waning Hebrew literacy demanded (see 
Simon ben Kosiba). 

4.1.4, Evidence from the Gospel Accounts. It is in 
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this context that Jesus ministered. The evidence 
reviewed suggests that the language among the 
Jews in Jerusalem and Judea in the carly first 
century A.D. was Hebrew, communication with 
Jews outside of these environs was likely carried 
on in Aramaic, while business with the Roman 
government was conducted in Greek. It is of 
note, then, that some thirty instances of Jesus’ 
Semitic speech in the NT are almost entirely in 
Aramaic, Most of these occurrences are single 
words (Passover, sabbath) and do not allow a 
certain judgment to be made as there was much 
sharing of vocabulary between Aramaic and 
MH. Thus two instances of longer verbal expres- 
sions are of special interest to scholars. Mark 
5:41 records the episode of the healing of a 
young girl in Capernaum in which Jesus says in 
Aramaic, tilita’ gim, which translated means, 
“Little girl, get up.” It is probable that the lan- 
guage among the natives of the Galilee and the 
hill country round about {including Nazareth) 
was Aramaic. The second instance is Jesus cry 
from the cross recorded at Matthew 27:46, @i, 
‘li, léma’ §*bagtani, “My Lord, My Lord, why 
have you forsaken me?” Matthew begins in He- 
brew (Mark 15:54 with “lahi, “lahi is Aramaic) 
and finishes in Aramaic. The crowds of Jewish 
pilgrims in Jerusalem for the Passover from re- 
gions outside of Judea would have understood 
the Aramaic translation of Psalm 22:1 more 
readily than the Hebrew. A third verbal instance 
pointed out by scholars, Zphphatha, “Be opened” 
(Mark 7:34), is ambiguous and by form more 
likely Hebrew than Aramaic. 

4.1.5, Conclusion. There is little doubt that 
Jesus spoke Aramaic when the context required. 
More speculative, but in agreement with the evi- 
dence from Qumran, Masada and the Bar 
Kokhba caves, is the likelihood that he also 
spoke Hebrew in his interactions with the 
scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees in and around 
Jerusalem. His intercourse with Roman officials 
(i.e., Jn 18:4) was probably carried out in Greek. 

4.2, Necessity of Hebrew for New Testament 
Study. In this age of specialization, the student of 
the New Testament who also reads Hebrew has 
become somewhat of a rarity, The recent release 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls and their wealth of in- 
formation toward the study of New Testament 
backgrounds, coupled with a growing realiza- 
tion (hat Chnstianity has roots deep within Juda- 
ism, should begin to mitigate this trend. Only a 
mature knowledge of the Hebrew Bible and its 
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subsequent use can provide the necessary con- 
text for understanding the ministry of Jesus, the 
beginnings of Christianity, and the collection of 
first-century Jewish texts known as the NT. 

See also ARAMAIC LANGUAGE; GREEK OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT; LATIN LANGUAGE; SEMITIC IN- 
FLUENCE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
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HEBREW MATTHEW . 

The complete text of a Hebrew Matthew has 
been preserved in a fourteenth-century Jewish 
polemical treatise known as the Even Bohan 
(“Touchstone”) and authored by the Spanish 
rabbi Shem-Tob ben Isaac ben Shaprut (also re- 
ferred to as Ibn Shaprut), G, Howard (1987, 225) 


believes that this Hebrew text is not a translation 
of canonical Greek Matthew or a version of one 
of the Jewish Gospels (viz., the Gospel of the He- 
brews, the Gospel of the Nazarenes, the Gospel of 
Ebionites) but an independent tradition that in its 
earliest form may reach back to the first century, 
Howard's text is based on Add no, 26964 (British 
Library) for Matthew 1:1—23:22 and Ms, 2426 
(Jewish Theological Seminary of America) for 
Matthew 23:23—28;20, 

The belief that the Evangelist Matthew pro- 
duced a Hebrew Gospel was widespread in the 
early church. Papias remarks that the Evangelist 
“Matthew collected the oracles [of Jesus] in the 
Hebrew language [hebraidi dialekio), and each 
interpreted them as best he could” (Eusebius 
Hist. Eccl, 3.39.16), Irenacus comments that 
“Matthew also issued a written Gospel among 
the Hebrews in their own dialect” (Irenaeus 
Haer, 3.1.1), The same opinion is expressed by 
Origen, who says that Matthew published his 
Gospel “for those who from Judaism came to be- 
lieve, composed as it was in Hebrew letters 
[grammasin hebraikois!” (Eusebius Hist. Eccl, 
6.25.4). Eusebius himself says that “Matthew had 
first preached to the Hebrews, and when he was 
on the point of going to others he transmitted in 
writing in his native language [patrid glotte) the 
Gospel according to himself’ (Eusebius Hist. 
Excl, 3.24.6). Epiphanius also speaks of a Gospel 
“in Hebrew letters [hAebraithois grammasin]" 
(Epiphanius Pan. 30.3.7). Finally, Jerome also 
says Matthew “wrote the Gospel in the Hebrew 
language” (Jerome Ep. 20.5), Howard thinks 
Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Matthew may be this He- 
brew text, of which some early Fathers had 
heard. 

Reviews of Howard's book have been mixed. 
W. L. Petersen has been the most critical, argu- 
ing that Shem-Tob's Hebrew Matthew “can only 
be regarded as a secondary work, based on ear- 
lier medieval traditions related to the Vetus Lat- 
ina and Vetus Syra” (Petersen, 726). W. Horbury 
has also expressed skepticism, doubting that 
Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Matthew hag first-century 
roots. D, J. Harrington, however, chinks that 
Howard has succeeded in laying the foundation 
on which future study of Matthew's Hebrew sub- 
stratum should build. Indeed, Harrington ad- 
vises NT “textual critics to take into account the 
readings of Shem-Tob's Hebrew Matthew. 

Significant comparative textual evidence sup- 
ports the conclusions of Howard and Har- 
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rington. Howard (1989, 1992) is able to cite 
examples where Shem-Tob's Hebrew Matthew 
agrees with readings found only in Codex Si- 
naiticus, while in more recent studies R, F 
Shedinger (1997) is able to cite many readings 
where Shem-Tob's text agrees with readings 
found only in P®, Some of these readings in- 
clude: (1) At Luke 11:13, P® reads “good spirit” 
(instead of “Holy Spirit" or, in the parallel at Mt 
7:11, “good things”), which agrees with 
Shem-Tob's “his good spirit." (2) Only P*® at 
Luke 11:33 (par. Mt 5:15) and Shem-Tob omit 
“under a basket.” (3) At Matthew 26:3, P® and 
Shem-Tob omit “and the scribes.” (4) The vari- 
ant word order in P® at Matthew 26:28a is in 
agreement only with Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Mat- 
thew. Shedinger (1999) also cites a number of 
agreements between Shem-Tob's Hebrew Mat- 
thew and other old Greek texts and ancient ver- 
sions. He finds some sixty-seven textual variants 
that agree with neither the Byzantine manu- 
script tradition nor the Vulgate and Latin tradi- 
tion. He believes that this evidence “strongly 
suggests that [Shem-Tob's Hebrew Matthew] has 
roots going back to a much earlier time” 
(Shedinger 1999, 689), Some of these variants in- 
clude: (1) Shem-Tob's omission at Matthew 7:27 
of “and the winds blew,” which agrees with 8* 
33; (2) Shem-Tob’s omission of Matthew 
10:37b-38, which agrees fully with P!? and partly 
with B* D; (3) Shem-Tob’s plural “they ate” at 
Matthew 12:4 agrees with & B 481; (4) Shem-Tob 
at Matthew 15:36 omits “and giving thanks,” 
which agrees with C*; and (5) Shem-Tob's sur- 
prising variant at Matthew 25:28, “give it to the 
one who gained five gold coins,” agrees with 
and explains the reading in D, “give it to the one 
who has five talents." D's reading is confusing, 
because no one in the parable of the talents has 
five gold coins. Shem-Tob's reading makes it 
clear that the single talent was to be given to the 
one who had ten (i.¢., the one who had “gained 
five”). wad 3 

See also APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
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HEKHALOT LITERATURE. See HEAVENLY AS- 
CENT IN JEWISH AND PAGAN TRADITIONS; MYSTI- 
CISM. 


HELLENISM 
The term Hellenism has become popular since 


the early nineteenth century, It was then used of 
Greek civilization in the period after the death 
of *Alexander the Great (323 B.C.), but it is cur- 
rently used to refer to the whole span of Greek 
history or more specifically to a set of yalues and 
practices attributed to the ancient Greeks. The 
Greek word hellénismos is first used of the adop- 
tion of or enthusiasm for Greek culture in 
2 Maccabees (see 1 & 2 Maccabees). Greek ideas 
and customs penetrated most of the vast area 
encompassed by Alexander's eastern expedition 
and can be discerned in Palestine from the third 
century B.C, on. There was a violent reaction to 
Greek influence in the Maccabean period, but 
by the time of Jesus the Palestinian landscape 
included Greek architecture (*gymnasia, *the- 
alers; see Art and Architecture: Greco-Roman) 
and Greek social institutions. The Gospels men- 
tion encounters with people of Greek culture, 
James the brother of Jesus, and probably Jesus 
hitnself, spoke Greek as well as Aramaic (and 
undergtood Hebrew), Paul and his companions 
met Greek civilization not only in Greece and 
Macedonia but also (often fused with native cul- 
tures) in Sicily, *Asia Minor, Cyprus, Syria and 
Palestine, The Hellenists of Acts were probably 
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not simply members of Greck-speaking syna- 
gogue congregations but people favorably in- 
clined toward Greek practices. 

1. Meanings of “Hellenism” 

2. Historical and Cultural Background 

$. Palestine and Greek Influence 

4. Who Were the Hellenists? 

5, Characteristics of the Hellenic Way of Life 


1. Meanings of “Hellenism.” 

1.1. The Modern Term. The fundamental ref- 
erence of “Hellenism” is to ancient Greck lan- 
guage and culture. It is used in its broadest sense 
by A. J. Toynbee, who gave to his Home Univer- 
sity Library volume Hellenism (London; Oxford 
University Press, 1959) the subtitle The History of 
a Civilization for a book that embraced the 
whole period from the late second millennium 
B.C. to the seventh century of our cra; similarly 
FE. Peters used the subtitle A History of the Near 
East from Alexander the Great to the Triumph of 
Christianity for The Harvest of Hellenism (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1972) to denote a period of eight 
centuries. However, the German word Hellenis- 
mus is commonly used in a more restricted 
sense, of the culture that resulted from Greek 
penetration into the lands of the Near East, par- 
ticularly following the expedition of Alexander. 
J. G. Droysen's Geschichte des Hellenismus 1 (Ham- 
burg: Perthes, 1836) gave currency to this focus 
(for his predecessors sec R. Bichler, “Hellenis- 
mus”: Geschichte und Problematik eines Epochenbe- 
griffs [Impulse der Forschung 41; Darmstadt: 
Wissenschafiliche Buchgesellschaft, 1983] 34- 
48). 

The tension between alluding to Greek cul- 
ture generally and referring to a specific period 
has led to a certain fluidity of usage. Thus mod- 
ern collections of essays such as Studies in Clas- 
sics and Jewish Hellenism, edited by KR, Koebner 
(SerHier 1; Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 
Magnes Press, 1954) or H.-D. Betz's Hellenismus 
und Urchristentum (Tibingen: Mohr Sicbeck, 
1990) refer to the content of Greek culture, al- 
beit with a particular emphasis on the Hellenis- 
tic (or intertestamental) period. 

The English word Hellenism can denote a 
preference, sometimes even an enthusiasm, for 


the Greek way of life, Matthew Arnold gave this~ 


usage a boost by writing of “the simple and at- 
tractive ideal which Hellenism holds out before 
human nature.” He contrasted Hellenism, 
whose governing idea is “spontaneity of con- 


sciousness,” with Hebraism, in which the gov- 
erning idea is “strictness of conscience” (Culture 
and Anarchy: An Essay in Political and Socal Criti- 
cism [London: Smith, Elder, 1869] 147, 151), A 
recent study by L. G. Dowling of Hellenism and 
Homosexuality in Victorian Oxford (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1994) is concerned not 
only with systematic study in the nineteenth 
century of the history, literature and philosophy 
of the ancient Greeks but also with a new ideal 
of Greek civilization (inter alia, as a means of es- 
tablishing a transcendent value that forms an al- 
ternative to Christian theology). S. Prickett may 
overstate the case slightly in writing (in Rediscov- 
ering Hellenism: The Hellenic Inheritance and the 
English Imagination, ed. G. W. Clarke [Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989], 147), 
“For the German Hellenists of the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries Greece 
had ceased to be a place and had become a per- 
manent manifestation of the human spirit"; but 
there has been a wave of enthusiasm in western 
Europe for what were seen as Greek ideals. 

1.2. Greek Vocabulary. The corresponding 
Greek noun, hellénismos, is derived from the 
verb hellénizin, which normally means “to 
speak Greek” {e.g Dio Chrysostom Or, 4.55; 
36.9; contrasted with barbarizein, “to speak Greek 
badly,” in 96.26), though it can mean “to imitate 
the Grecks,” “to become Greek” (similarly Will 
and Orrieux, 9-11), The noun was not used by 
the Greeks of the classical period, as far as the 
surviving evidence indicates. It can mean “pure 
Greek [language],” as when Diogenes of Baby- 
lon (second century B.C.) defined one of the five 
excellences of speech, hellénismos, as “language 
faultless in its grammar and without vernacular 
usage” (in Diogenes Laertius Vit. 7.59). The first 
attested occurrence with a cultural overtone 
happens to be in a Jewish context; in 2 Macca- 
bees 4:13 the epitomator of Jason of Cyrene 
speaks of “a climax in adoption of Greek cus- 
toms and a rise in adoption of alien practices” 
(with parallelism between akmé hellénismou and 
prosbasis allophylismou), The process is later re- 
ferred to as “the change to Greek customs” (4a 
Hellénika) (2 Mace 11:24). 

After the adoption of Christianity as the state 
cult of the *Roman Empire hellénismos was used 
by patristic writers to denote paganism, that is, 
Greek cultic practice. Basil of Caesarea, for ex- 
ample, opens his twenty-fourth Homily (PG 
31.600b) with the statement that Judaism is in 
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conflict with Aellénismas and both with Christian- 
ity, just as the Egyptians ancl Assyrians were ene- 
mies of each other and of *Isracl, In the next 
century Socrates Scholasticus writes of Julian as 
emperor (A.D. 361-363) supporting the cause of 
paganism (hellénismos; Socrates Hist. Eccl. 3.11.4 
[PG 67.409b]), Philostorgius says that Gallus 
taught his half-brother Julian to lean toward 
hellenismos in the period when his cousin Con- 
stantius IT was still emperor (Philostorgius Hist. 
Eccl. 3.27 (PG 65.513¢]). He reports the suffer- 
ings of men, one a bishop, who apostatized and 
turned to hellénismos (Philostorgius Hist. Eecl. 
7.13 [PG 65.549d-552a)), Sozomen speaks of a 
governor of Egypt and *Alexandria named 
Julian, who was especially favorable to pagan- 
ism and prejudiced against the Christians (Sazo- 
men Hist. Eccl. 5.7.9 [PG 67.1233c]) and of a city 
extremely favorable to paganism (Sozomen Hist. 
Eccl. 5.9.7 (PG 67.1240a); hellenismos with chairein 
in both passages). 

Similarly, Licinius, when preparing for a bat- 
tle with Constantine (c. 324), reverted to pagan 
cult (hellénismos): Sozomen Hist, Eccl. 1.7.2 (PG 
67.873c); the same phrase is used in 3.19.4 (PG 
67.1097a) of the fear that Constantine, still un- 
baptized, might revert to paganism. Precisely the 
same usage can be seen from the pagan side, for 
Julian in 362 expressed his disappointment that 
hellénismos (pagan cult) had not yet made the 
progress that it ought to have (Julian Letter 84 Bi- 
dez, 429). (There is a unique instance in Epiph- 
anius [PG 41.168a), who labels hellénismos the 
third epoch, beginning after the tower of Babel 
with the time of Serug [Gen 11:20-23]; but soon 
after [168c] the noun refers to pagan thought.) 

In a brilliant move, Julian exploited the mul- 
tivalence of the term in an attempt to prevent 
Christians who prayed and wrote in Greek from 
teaching Greek literature and thought; if they 
repudiated paganism (hellénismos in one sense), 
they should repudiate Greck culture (hellénismos 
in another sense)” Gregory of Nazianzus re- 
sponded vigorously by pointing out that the 
same term has more than one meaning, If 
Julian means by “Hellenism" cultic worship 
(thréskeia), he should show where and’ from 
which priests Hellenism received its rules, show 
what victims are to be sacrificed and to whiclr 
deities. Rather, he refers to a people (ethnos) and 
to those who first discovered the resources of 
their Greek language (Gregory of Nazianzus Or, 
4.103 [PG 35.637b-640a]; see Bowersock, 6153, 
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27-28, 33-35, 72; Smith, 207-8, 212-14, 279 n. 108). 

The primary reference of “Hellenism,” 
then, is to a preference for, or at least an accep- 
tance of, Greek culture and Greek practices, in- 
cluding use of the Greek language. The term is 
not restricted to the characteristics and values 
of Greek culture, but it may be applied to hark- 
ing back to an idealized picture of ancient 
Greek civilization and literature, especially to 
enthusiasm for Greek culture in the classical 
period. There is a parallel phenomenon in 
Neo-Hellenism, whereby western Europeans 
and Greeks of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have interacted with ancient Greek 
myth and literature (Leontis). 


2. Historical and Cultural Background. 

21, The Distant Past, Rhetorically trained 
writers such as Aelius Aristides, active in the 
middle of the second century A.D., repeatedly 
talk about events of the distant past as though 
they happened yesterday. This orator can, for 
example, refer the citizens of the leading cities 
of Asia—Pergamum, Smyrna and *Ephesus—to 
ancient Greece (since, he says, they are practi- 
cally all colonists of the Greeks there), and spe- 
cifically to the unity of purpose shown by the 
Spartans and Athenians in the face of Xerxes’ 
invasion of 481/480 B.C., in order to promote 
harmony among the leading cities in his own 
time (Aristides Or, 23,42-48). 

Other rhetorically trained writers of the 
movement known as the second sophistic made 
Greek culture and speech “the emblems of civili- 
zation" and “spent much of their time living in 
the same composite Greek world of the past” 
(Swain, 2, 101). The earliest Greek literature was 
particularly significant for Greeks of the first two 
centuries. Homer was the Bible of the Greeks in 
the sense that the educated classes habitually re- 
ferred to the /liad and the Odyssey for precedents 
and for understanding of the gods and human 
nature; by the Roman period the text and its in- 
terpretation were debated in much the same 
manner as modern commentasies debate the in- 
terpretation of biblical passages (see Scholarship, 
Greek and Roman). 

2.2. The Span of Pre-Hellenistic Greek History, 
Greek history can be traced back to the Bronze 
Age civilizations of Crete and Mycenae of the 
second millennium B.C., although the written ev- 
idence for them is so limited that they are some- 
times regarded as prehistory. Use of the Greek 
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language is known to go back to the late Bronze 
Age on the Greek mainland and on Crete, 
thanks to the decipherment in the 1950s of the 
Linear B script on clay tablets, Writing was sub- 
sequently lost to the Aegean world, but when the 
Phoenician script was adapted to the Greek lan- 
guage the first literature was the Homeric po- 
ems, whose substantive composition belongs in 
the eighth century B.C,, and the poems of He- 
siod, including Theogony. 

The period down to the Persian wars is 
known as the archaic period. The Greeks were 
involved in colonization in the eighth and sev- 
enth centuries. This planting of Greek settle- 
ments around the shores of the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas must have increased the Greeks’ 
sense of what was peculiarly Greek, Subse- 
quently a number of Greek cities (poleis) experi- 
enced takeovers of their governments by 
autocrats known as tyrants. A small number of 
cities had institutions that would later be looked 
on as democratic; this was true of *Athens in the 
later sixth century. The Greek poleis repelled (in 
the decade 490-479 B.C.) the raiding party of the 
Achaemenid king Darius and the full-scale inva- 
sion of the Greek mainland by his son and suc- 
cessor Xerxes. 

The classical period (fifth and fourth centu- 
ries B.C,) saw the Nourishing of Greek literature, 
including Athenian tragedy, comedy and ora- 
tory; of Greek art and architecture, including the 
work of Pheidias at Olympia and elsewhere; and 
of Greek philosophy, including the dialogues of 
*Plato. While historians might wish to treat each 
period of Greek history as valuable in its own 
right, popular perception today focuses atten- 
tion on the artistic and literary achievement of 
Athens, especially in the fifth century B.C., which 
is taken to be the zenith of Greek culture. 

2.3. The Rise of Macedon. Already by the mid- 
die of the fourth century, Macedon was starting 
to assert itself under its king Philip Il. He and 
his son and successor Alexander the Great took 
over much of the Greek world and proceeded to 
invade Asia. In the decade 334-825 B.C. Alex- 
ander conquered most of the Persian Empire, 
and though he did not consolidate an empire of 
his own, he left numerous Greek-speaking set- 
tlements in his trail. After his death the massive- 
empire that superficially he had won broke into 
three parts (see Diadochi): apart from his base in 
Macedonia, the *Seleucid kingdom was estab- 
lished in Syria, with influence extending at vari- 


ous times as far west as the Aegean and as far 
east as modern Afghanistan, and the Ptolemaic 
kingdom was established in Egypt (it similarly 
tried to gain possessions as far northwest as the 
Greek mainland; see Hellenistic Egypt). In the 
third and second centuries B.C. the Attalid kings 
carved out a fourth empire from their base at 
Pergamon (Bergama) in northwestern Turkey. 


3. Palestine and Greek Influence. 

3.1. The Hellenistic Period. The Hellenistic pe- 
riod is generally considered to begin with the 
death of Alexander in 323 B.C., but there is some 
point in dating it back to about 360 B.C. in order 
to include carlier penetration of the East by 
Greeks and Macedonians. It can be shown that 
Greek culture spread to inland areas of Anato- 
lia, for example in Caria, in the fifty years before 
Alexander (sce S. Hornblower, Mausolus [Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1982]). In Palestine the 
period should not be considered to have ended 
with the death of Cleopatra VII in 30 B.C, but 
about A.D. 100, with the end of the kingdom of 
Agrippa II and the Nabateans (so Hengel 1974). 
That there was an element of deliberate pur- 
pose on the part of Roman rulers in the growth 
of Hellenism is suggested by the Jewish writer 
*Philo from Alexandria, who speaks of Augustus 
“Hellenizing the barbarian world in its most im- 
portant regions” (Philo Leg, Gai. 21.147, using a 
compound of the verb hellénizein (see 1,2 above]; 
see Hellenistic Judaism), 

Because of the multiplicity of Eastern lan- 
guages, cultures and thought, the process of fu- 
sion was a complex and varied one. It continued 
and reached its climax under Roman rule of the 
East. Later there was a counterrevival by lan- 
guages such as Syriac and Coptic (Hengel 1989, 
1). Judaism similarly was not monolithic: not 
only were Jews of the Diaspora subject to varied 
Greek influences, but also there was variation 
and tension in Palestine itself, although it must 
be admitted that the evidence for Syria and Pal- 
estine in the Hellenistic period is extremely un- 
even (so F. G. B, Millar in Kuhrt and Sherwin- 
White). 

As E, J. Bickerman (79-80) pointed out, it is 
hard to evaluate the impact of Greek civilization 
in third-century Palestine, We cannot draw any 
conclusions from the Greek borrowings (names 
of musical instruments) in the Aramaic of the 
book of Daniel (Dan 3:5, 7, 10, 15). Nor is it clear 
that banquets in Greek Jerusalem, run on Greek 
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lines, were imitating Athens rather than compet- 
ing with Damascus or Sidon. But naked athletes 
and images of naked goddesses must have of- 
fended Jews (cf. Gen 3:21; see Athletics), 

3.2. The Maccabean Revolt, Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes took over the Seleucid throne in An- 
tioch in 175 B.C, (1 Mace 1:10). The most obvious 
ways in which Jason, his appointee as high 
priest, “brought his compatriots over to the 
Greek way of life” (2 Mace 4:10) were the con- 
struction of a gymnasium at the foot of the Tem- 
ple Mount in Jerusalem and the establishment 
of a body of aristocratic youth educated as 
ephebes for citizenship of a Greek polity 
(1 Mace 1:14; 2 Mace 4:9, 12; see Education; Jew- 
ish and Greco-Roman). The priests put the high- 
est value on Greek forms of prestige and Greek 
ways of living (2 Mace 4:15-16). There was also, 
then or subsequently, refusal to circumcise boys 
and concealment of circumcision and construc- 
tion of pagan altars (1 Mace 1:15, 47; 2:45-46), In 
169 u.C,. Antiochus entered the sanctuary and re- 
moved sacred objects and two years later erected 
a “desolating sacrilege" (NRSV) on the altar of 
burnt offering (1 Mace 1:20-61; 2 Macc 5:1 1-23). 
Under the leadership of Judas Maccabeus and 
his brother Jonathan, the Jews in 161 B.C. be- 
came “friends and allies” of *Rome (1 Macc 
8:20; 2 Mace 4:11; renewal in 1 Mace 12:1-4, 16) 
and later of the Nabateans (1 Mace 9:35) and 
managed to choose the victor between rival 
claimants to the Seleucid throne, The Macca- 
beans continued their efforts to remove the Hel- 
lenizers from Jerusalem, but they did not 
succeed until 141 B.C, (1 Mace 13:49-52), despite 
the fact that in 150 B.C. Jonathan became pro- 
vincial governor and one of the First Friends 
(1 Mace 10:65) of the victor, Alexander Balas, 
The decree (1 Macc 14;26-27, 48) recognizing Si- 
mon as high priest and head of the nation (140 
B.C.) was engraved and set up in a distinctly 
Greek manner (T. Rajak, in CAH 9 [2d ed, 1994], 
285). So 

3.3. Palestine After the Maccabean Revolt. De- 
spite the success of the Maccabean revolt 
against Seleucid control and the boost to na- 
tional and cult renewal resulting from it; Greek 
habits remained strong. The Jewish homeland 
was surrounded by Greek cities, not only on the 
Phoenician coast but also to the north and east. 
According to Josephus (Ant, 13,.11.3 §318) the 
son and successor of John Hyrcanus, Aristobu- 
lus (104-103 u.C.), styled himself Philhellene (see 
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Hasmoneans). His brother Alexander Janneus 
(103-76 B.C.) issued bilingual *coins, as did the 
latter’s grandson Mattathias Antigonus during 
his war against Herod and the Romans (40-37 
B.C.; details in Meshorer, 118-23, 155-59 with 
plates 4-7, 54-55), 

The incorporation of Judea into the Roman 
Empire following the campaigns of Pompey the 
Great (64-63 B.C.) increased the degree of Helle- 
nism. Herod the Great is reported to have had 
stronger connections with the Greeks than the 
Jews (Josephus Ant. 19.7.3 §329; see Herods). He 
fostered the construction of Greek-style build- 
ings (see Archaeology of the Land of Israel; Art 
and Architecture: Jewish), was patron of some 
distinguished Greek writers, wrote his own 
memoirs in Greck and staged Greek entertain- 
ments, One of his sons, Herod Antipas, in the 
principate of Tiberius (A.D. 14-37), founded a 
largely Jewish city in Galilee, Tiberias, with the 
constitutional machinery typical of a Greek polis 
(see Cities, Greco-Roman). His ties with Greek is- 
lands in the Aegean and with Athens are at- 
tested by inscriptions (OGIS, nos, 416-17). By this 
time not only had Jewish writings, most notably 
the OT, been translated into Greek (see Septuag- 
int), but also original works were being written 
in Greek, such as those by Ezekiel the Tragedian 
and *Philo (see esp, Schirer, 3.1-2), While the 
*Talmud (m. Sofah 9:14) attests attempts to ban 
the learning of Greek from the beginning of the 
second century of our era (the war of Quictus, 
A.D. 117/118; Sevenster, 47-49), earlier Jews read 
the Homeric poems and studied Greek philoso- 
phy. Certainly Greek education was available in 
Jerusalem (e.g., Josephus Ant. 12.4.6 §19); 
15.10,5 §373), 


4. Who Were the Hellenists? 
The tensions within Judaism affected the early 
church. Groups described as Hellenists appear 
in the records of the earliest Christian commu- 
nities: Acts 6:1-6; 9:29; 11:20. One would natu- 
rally assume that Hellenists (Gk Hellénistai) are 
distinct from Greeks (Hell@nes), were it not that 
Hellénes as well as Hellénistai occurs in the 
manuscript readings of Acts 11:20, But the con- 
clusion can still be drawn that Hellenists are 
people of non-Greek origin who adopt and pro- 
mote Greck customs, 

Part of the difficulty lies in the fact that the 
word Hellénistés is first attested in Greek litera- 
ture in Acts of the Apostles. A working defini- 
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tion, given its formation from the verb hellénizein 
(see 1,2 above), is one who uses Greek customs 
or the Greek language, There have been strong 
but unjustified statements (e.g., Henge! 1989, 7) 
that the difference is purely one of language, so 
that the contrast between the Hellenists and the 
Hebrews in Acts 6 refers to members of differ- 
ent synagogues, one group holding services in 
the Greek language and the other in (probably) 
Aramaic, The word Hellénistés is not attested af- 
ter Acts for three hundred years, and then it ap- 
pears in passages dependent on that book (see 
Cadbury, 59-60). Little assistance is to be gained 
from patristic literature, where there is a diver- 
gence between John Chrysostom's exegesis of 
Acts 6:1 (Chrysostom Hom. Act, 14.1; PG 60.113) 
and 9:29 (Chrysostom Hom, Ad, 21,1; PG 60.164), 
interpreting /ellénistai as referring to Greek 
speakers, and the use of the word to mean “pa- 
gan” or “supporter of paganism” (so Philos- 
torgius Mist. Eel 7.1 [PG 65.537a-b] of Julian 
allowing pagan activists everywhere to torture 
and kill Christians; Sozomen Hist, Eecl. 5.5.7 [PG 
67.1228c] of Julian favoring like-minded 
Heilénistai). The latter usage is also seen in 
Julian (Letter 84 Bidez, 430d). 

At their first appearance (Acts 6:1) the Helle- 
nists complain in the rapidly growing Christian 
community in Jerusalem that their widows were 
being overlooked in the daily distribution of 
money or food, On the assumption that the men 
chosen to attend to the problem came largely 
from the group making the complaint, we may 
examine the names of the seven chosen. Given 
that Parmenas is an abbreviation of Parmenides, 
the names (Acts 6:5) are all standard Greek 
names, not adaptations of Semitic names. Nico- 
las, however, is described as a proselyte from 
*Antioch; since Antioch attracted many immi- 
grants (ef. Acts 11:19; 13:1; Josephus J. W 7.3.3 
§45), he could have come from any of several 
ethnic backgrounds before being attracted to Ju- 
daism. By implication*the other six were born 
Jews (see Barrett). 

The first man listed, Stephen (Stephanos), is 
introduced in a manner suggesting that he will 
be important in the ensuing story (as he is)-We 
may note that the people outside the Christian 
community with whom he debates (Acts 6:9) are 
Greek speakers, including, one may assume, the 
ex-slaves whose inclusion is signaled by the 
Latin loan word fihertinoi. The Hebrews against 
whom the Hellenists complain in Acts 6:1 were 


Aramaic-speaking Jews who were members of 
the Christian community, I. H, Marshall (278) 
raised the possibility that Paul's Hebrews could 
include both Luke’s Hebrews and his Hellenists, 
Recent scholarship (Barrett; C, C, Hill in Wither- 
ington; see DLNTD, Hellenists) is no doubt right 
to insist that the Hellenists and the Hebrews are 
not factions but loose groupings, cach contain- 
ing people with divergent beliefs and practices. 
Acts 6:1-6; 15:1-35 and Galatians 2:1-14 suggest 
that there was debate within as well as between 
the churches in Jerusalem and Antioch. 

The Hellenists with whom Saul of Tarsus 
(Paul) argued in Jerusalem following his conver- 
sion cannot have been the same as those in Acts 
6 (Simon, 14-15). They are contrasted with “the 
believers” of Acts 9:30; they were so strongly op- 
posed to the teaching that Jesus was Lord that 
they attempted to kill Saul (Acts 9:29). At the 
least they were Jews who belonged to Greek- 
language synagogues. M. Simon (12-19) may 
well be right in suggesting that the term Helleni- 
stai was used by Greek-speaking Jews, who were 
themselves in a literal sense Hellenists, to dis- 
parage other Greck-speaking Jews who pro- 
moted Greek ways. The nuance of the word may 
be captured by the English epithets paganizing 
or godless, The basic verb Aellénizein (see 1.2 
above) may also be used in a derogatory sense 
of aping Greck customs (see Mann, 301-2), 

We have further information about two of 
the named Hellenists, Stephen and Philip. 
Stephen's fresh review of Israelite history (Acts 
7) leads to the conclusion that God's presence 
cannot be localized in one place; his accusers 
represented it as a constant theme of Stephen's 
(Acts 6;13-14) that the *temple would be de- 
stroyed. He drew the conclusion that the cur- 
rent Jewish leadership was “stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised in heart and car” and disobedi- 
ent to the law, largely (it seems) because they 
did not recognize the murdered Jesus as the 
righteous one who was to come (Acts 751-53), 
Philip's message was similar (Acts 8:5, 12), but 
he showed he was ready to proclaim the good 
news to unusual audiences. It seems that, apart 
from their belief that Jesus was the Messiah, 
these two Hellenists were on the progressive 

«side of Palestinian Judaism. ‘They both partict- 
pated in practical service to the disadvantaged, 
spoke bluntly to those who rejected the Chris- 
tian message and scized unique opportunities 
to spread the gospel. 
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It remains to explain the usage in Acts 11;20, 
There is evidence of cither incomprehension or 
carelessness in both Codex Alexandrinus and 
the first hand of Codex Sinaiticus that suggests 
that their testimony at this point should be set 
aside, The weight of the manuscripts favors 
“Hellenists” (Hellénistat), and as B. M. Metzger 
observes (A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament (London: United Bible Societies, 
1971], 388), there was a temptation for editor or 
scribe to replace the unfamiliar word Hellénistai 
with the easy and familiar word Greeks (Hellénes), 
and no countervailing temptation. 

In any case Hellenes might well carry the idea 
of support for Greek culture, for it would have to 
be admitted that the related term Hellénis (lit. 
“Greek woman”) has cultural overtones when it 
is immediately followed by an ethnic descrip- 
tion: “a Hellénis of Syro-Phoenician origin” (Mk 
7:26), In Acts 11:20 the author modifies his re- 
port that those scattered by the persecution that 
took place over Stephen spoke the word of God 
only to Jews (Acts 11:19) with the statement that 
some of them, who originated from Cyprus and 
Cyrene, came to Antioch and spoke also to the 
Hellenists. The contrast indicates that the Helle- 
nists in question were not Jews, but they can 
have been people of non-Greek origin who, like 
the Jewish Hellenists, favored Greek language 
and customs. We may conclude that the distine- 
tion between the Hellenists and the Hebrews 
does not simply refer to a difference of language 
use but to a wider cultural divergence. Perhaps 
the best critique of alternative views is that by 
E. Ferguson, who takes the primary meaning of 
"Hellenists” to be “people who follow the Greek 
manner of life,” 


5. Characteristics of the Hellenic Way of Life. 
The constructed environment obviously had an 
impact on Jews and early Christians, but one 
needs to ask also whether Greek social conven- 
tions exercised significant influence, 

5.1, The Architectural Landscape. Jews and 
Christians in the eastern half of the Roman Em- 
pire in the first century were familiar with the 
buildings of Hellenistic cities; an open space 
surrounded by shops and public buildings (the 
agora), a council house (bouleulerion), a ceremo- 
nial headquarters (pryfancion), a theater such as 
the great one at Ephesus, a range of temples and 
{under Roman influence) baths. Even in Pales- 
tine many cities had these features, Thus 
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Herod's buildings at *Caesarea Maritima (previ- 
ously Strato’s Tower) included a theater and an 
amphitheater (Josephus Ant. 15.9.6 §341; J.W 
1,21,8 §415) and at Ascalon baths {Josephus /. Ww 
1.21,11 §422). The coastal cities from Ptolemais 
to Gaza in the first century “functioned publicly 
as Greek cities” (Millar 357). Inscriptions show 
that Gerasa had a gymnasium, The theater at 
Sepphoris, less than 6 kilometers from Nazareth, 
was probably built by Herod Antipas. Paul’s use 
of athletic imagery (¢.g., 1 Cor 9;24-26) strongly 
suggests he had experience of the gymnasium if 
not also of the athletic festivals. 

5.2, Women. *Women did not have the yote in 
any of these cities, Officially they needed a male 
guardian in order to make legal transactions, 
unless they had three children, But, especially in 
elite society, they could be very influential (e.g., 
Herod's wife, Mk 6;:17-28; or the women stirred 
up against Paul and Barnabas in *Pisidian Anti- 
och, Acts 13:50). Wealthier women provided for 
Jesus and his team in Galilee “out of their own 
resources” (Lk 8:1-3; Mk 15:40-41). The women 
who acted as patrons of Paul (e.g. Lydia in 
*Philippi, Acts 16:15-15, 40; the mother of Rufus, 
Rom 16;13) had a parallel in Jewish women 
*benefactors. Benefaction was a means by 
which wealthy women generally were given pub- 
lic office and honors, at least in Asia Minor, 
though the offices were largely nominal (see van 
Bremen). Presumably poorer women were very 
restricted in freedom of movement and legal ac- 
tivity. 

5.3, Slavery. *Slaves performed domestic 
tasks in many houscholds as well as working in 
agriculture, the civil service, industry and min- 
ing, where slave gangs were oflen leased. The 
institution was part of the social fabric in Pales- 
tine as well as elsewhere in the Roman Empire. 
Hence it is not unexpected that Jesus told para- 
bles about slaves, including slaves in charge of 
other slaves or of the whole estate (e.g., Lk 
12;41-48), Paul also was a product of his age, us- 
ing the legal realities of slavery in argument 
(e.g, Rom 8:15-17; Gal 4:6-7, 21-24; 4:30—5:1) 
and maintaining a slave while he was a prisoner 
(Philem 9-13). But while he and other NT writers 
enjoined submission on slaves (e.g., Eph 6:5-8; 
Col 3:22-25; 1 Pet 2:18-21), Paul also made state- 
ments (é.g., | Cor 7:22; Gal 3:28; Eph 6:8-9) that 
encouraged later Christians to question the in- 
stitution of slavery. 

5.4. Patronage. ‘The system of *patronage 
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meant that poorer people were able to feed their 
families on handouts from wealthy or influen- 
tial patrons, Paul and his companions were ben- 
eficiaries of Publius's *hospitality on Malta (Acts 
28:7). This might be considered ritualized or 
guest friendship, but J. H. Neyrey (in Withering- 
ton) has argued that Paul be located in the so- 
ciological category designated “the retainer 
class.” In *Thessalonica the Jews employed ruf- 
fians from the agora to form a mob and create 
uproar in the city (Acts 17:5). In Jerusalem a vio- 
lent demonstration was stirred up against Paul 
{Acts 21:27-30) in a similar manner to the outcry 
against Jesus (Mk 15:11-15 par). Faction leaders 
could also form an alliance, as did Gentiles and 
Jews at Iconium in an attempt to assault and kill 
Paul and Barnabas (Acts 14:5-6). 

5.5. Education, Greck *education, or paideia, 
was available in Jewish Palestine from at least 
the second century B.C. (Hengel 1989, 20, cites 
Meleager of Gadara and others). Already in the 
fourth century the Athenian orator Isocrates as- 
serted that “Hellenes” designated those who 
shared in Greek education, whether or not of 
Greek descent (Or. 4 Paneg. 50). In the second 
century afier Christ Dio Chrysostom linked Hel- 
kenism closely with paideia, though he does rec- 
ognize that non-Greek teachers can have 
something to offer (see Bowie),*Lucian of Sa- 
mosata, on the upper Euphrates, tells of his 
struggle to gain paideia (Swain, 308-12). 

Some “letters in the NT fit the pattern of con- 
temporary Greek letters (sec the formal open- 
ings of Jas 1:1; Acts 15:23; 23:26), But many 
Pauline letters are longer and more complex, 
though they have some affinities with the short 
letters in 2 Maccabees 1;1-10a and 2 Maccabees 
1:10b—2:18. Attempts to assimilate the Gospels 
and Acts either to the Hellenistic *biography, ¢s- 
pecially that of the holy man, or to the romance 
show that the parallels are far from close. More- 
over, making the genre of the Gospels the basis 
on which every passage must be interpreted is 
too rigid (see R. A. Burridge, What Are the Gos- 
pels? [SNTSMS 70; Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1992], esp. chaps, 4 and 10; idem, 
“About People, by People, for People: Gospel 
Genre and Audiences,” in The Gospels for All 
Christians: Rethinking the Gospel Audiences, cd, 
R Bauckham [Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1998] 113-45). 

5.6, Philosophical Schools. Philosophical train- 
ing must also have been a feature of higher edu- 


cation, though here the evidence for Palestine is 
weaker. Qoheleth seems aware of currents in 
Greek philosophy, such as universalism and in- 
dividuality (e.g., Eccles 2:18-21; 3:19-22; 4:7-11), 
and the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus 
came from Gadara and the *Stoic-inclined Pla- 
tonist Antiochus from Ascalon. The parallels be- 
tween the Christian communities founded by 
Paul and the Hellenistic schools of philoso- 
phy—moral exhortation, the respect for the 
founder, the exegesis of canonical texts (see 
Nock)—are stronger than the parallels with tra- 
ditional Roman religion or many of the Oriental 
cults (L. Alexander in Engberg-Pedersen, 60-83), 
There are also, as E. A. Judge pointed out (JRH 
1 [1960] 4-15, 125-37), parallels between the “ret- 
inue” of Paul and that of traveling sophists (sce 
2.1 above), but the latter did not leave behind 
groups like Paul's that in his view required pas- 
toral care, 

H. Maccoby claimed (Paul and Hellenism 
{London: SCM, 1991] esp. chap. 3) that Paul de- 
rived a central element in his doctrine of salva- 
tion—that the death of Jesus was the 
indispensable means of atonement for human 
sin—from the mystery religions (e.g, the violent 
death of Dionysus or Attis), But Maccoby's view 
minimizes the strong connections of Paul’s doc- 
trine with the Hebrew Bible (whether inter- 
preted in a Hellenized way or not) and seems to 
entail rejection (H. Maccoby, The Mythmaker: 
Paul and the Invention of Christianity (London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1986] esp. chaps, 6 and 
15) of Paul's unambiguous claims that he was 
born a Jew and had a strictly *Pharisaic training. 

5.7. Language. *Greek was already spoken in 
Palestine in the third century B.C. Inscribed 
sherds (ostraca), “inscriptions on stone and the 
Zenon *papyri found in Egypt all testify to this. 
(The Greek language we are talking about is not 
classical Greek but the common dialect, based 
largely on the dialect spoken in Athens, which 
was spread throughout the East in the Hellenis- 
tic period. For a recent survey of documents on 
perishable materials, written predominantly in 
Greek, from the Roman provinces of Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, Arabia and Judea see Cotton, 
Cockle, and Miller), Some scholars have sought 

jo minimize the amount of Greck spoken, but 
the fact that Greek was used even by those who 
promoted Hebrew for ideological reasons (e.g, 
Hasmonean moneyers [see 3.3 above], support- 
ers of the Bar Kokhba revolt) is telling. Josephus 
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may have had an accent in speaking Greek and 
may have had assistants, but he was undeniably 
a fluent writer of the language, even in Antiqui- 
ies (pace Feldman, 83, 91, 98-99). We may con- 
clude that by the time of Jesus areas such as 
Galilee and Judea were trilingual, with *Aramaic 
the language used for many day-to-day activities, 
Mishnaic *Hebrew used for religious worship 
and learned discussion and Greek the normal 
language for commerce, trade and administra- 
tion, Some synagogues were presumably for 
Jews who spoke only Greek (these people would 
be candidates for Hellenists), while others were 
for the Hebrews who had only a general famil- 
iarity with Greck and spoke Aramaic at home, 

It remains controversial (see NewDocs 5, 19- 
23; and D/G, Languages of Palestine) whether 
Jesus spoke Greek as well as Aramaic and pre- 
sumably Hebrew, but there is no evidence 
against it. [f he did not speak Greek, we have to 
accept an immediate layer of interpretation in 
the translation of his sayings into Greek in the 


Gospels, The Gospel narratives assume that 


Jesus could converse with Pilate or a centurion 
from Capernaum. Most probably the language 
of such interchanges was Greek. Jesus may have 
adapted a Greek proverb to the Semitic form 
“Blessed it is. . .” (Acts 20:35), James seems to 
have been bilingual, for his speech in Acts 
15:13-2] must have been intelligible to those 
who spoke only Greek while his exposition of 
Amos 9:11-12 betrays understanding of the He- 
brew text (so R, Bauckham in Witherington, 156- 
57, 182-84), Greek was probably Paul's first lan- 
guage, with fluency in Aramaic and Hebrew be- 
ing attained during his education in Palestine, 
He was exposed to Greek institutions from birth 
and knew sufficient Greek *poetry to quote it on 
occasion (Acts 17:28; 1 Cor 15:33; Tit 1:12). 

See also ART AND ARCHITECTURE: GRECO-RO- 
MAN; ALEXANDER THE GREAT; ATHENS; CITIES, 
GRECO-ROMAN; GREECE AND MACEDON; GREEK 
OF THE NEW. TESTAMENT; HELLENISTIC EGYPT; 
ITELLENISTIC JUDAISM; PHILOSOPHY; POETRY, 
HELLENISTIC; PPOLEMIES; RELIGION, GRECO-RO- 
MAN; SELEUGIDS AND ANTIOCHIDS; SCHOLARSHIP, 
GREEK AND ROMAN; SEPTUAGINT/GREEK OLD 
TESTAMENT; WRITING AND LITERATURE: GRECO- 
ROMAN, = 
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G.R. Stanton 


HELLENISTIC EGYPT 

The unopposed incursion of *Alexander the 
Great and his army into Egypt in 382 B.C, inau- 
gurated a new phase in the history of Egypt. The 
midpoint of the period was marked by another 
encroachment: the calculated Roman involve- 
ment and assumption of control after the death 
of Cleopatra in 30 B.C. The period ended with 


the beginning of the Byzantine age, generally 
dated to the reign of Diocletian, A.D, 284-305. 
Hellenistic Egypt divides into two parts, the first 
ruled by the *Ptolemies, and the second by the 
*Romans. The designation Hellenistic refers to 
an era of Greek influence after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Hellenistic Egypt was a flourishing kingdom 
with wide-ranging influence in the Mediterra- 
nean world, especially under the first three 
Ptolemies, Given its proximity and similarities to 
life in Palestine and given the unusual amount 
of evidence for its culture, Egypt is an important 
region for comparison with the Jewish home- 
land: “The condition of Palestine as depicted in 
the New Testament strikingly recalls that of 
Ptolemaic Egypt" (Rostovizeff, 1;350), This clas- 
sic statement alludes to the value of the better 
documented Hellenistic Egypt for understand- 
ing the less well documented Palestine. The evi- 
dence from the papyri largely preserved in the 
sands of Egypt—but rarely preserved in Pales- 
tine—provides valuable background to the NT. 

1. People 

2. Sources 

5, Language 

4, Ptolemaic Egypt 

5, Roman Egypt 


1, People. 

Egypt in the Hellenistic period was impacted by 
the phenomenon affecting all of the castern 
Mediterranean civilizations to some degree: the 
intrusion of Greek culture and politics. Modern 
scholarship’s assessment of the acculturation of 
this age has sometimes been exaggerated, but 
for Egypt the extent of the change was signifi- 
cant. Though the impact of the Greeks and their 
ways had been felt centuries before Alexander 
the Great marched his armies throughout and 
beyond the Persian Empire, when the dust set- 
ded after Alexander's untimely death, the Greek 
and Macedonian invaders were there to stay 
and to rule, In Egypt, that would last for almost 
three centuries. And on the heels of the Greek 
rulers, high-ranking governofs known as pre- 
fects were sent out from *Rome to rule the land 
for the next several centuries. 

These rulers from Greece and Rome were 
not the only foreigners present. Many immi- 
grants made their way into the lands of opportu- 
nity, especially in the decades following 
Alexander the Great's conquests, attracted pri- 
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marily to the cities, Egypt had long appealed to 
the Greeks for its wealth and mystery, which 
brought the curious and the fortune seekers to 
the brave new world, The Ptolemies needed sol- 
diers and skilled artisans as well as people of ed- 
ucation, so they sent recruiters to various areas 
around the Mediterranean, promising good 
wages, land holdings and in some cases royal 
patronage, The result is evident in the papyri: 
people were residing in Egypt from more than 
two hundred places outside Egypt, including Pal- 
estine. This mixture of peoples and composite 
of cuhures (Greek plus native) gives this period 
in the history of the Mediterranean world the ti- 
tle Hellenistic (see Hellenism). The concept of 
Hellenization, however, can easily be misunder- 
stood, Tt was a process that was more incidental 
than intentional, to the extent that substantial 
mergers of culture even took place. The notion 
of the people of the Near East being mesmer- 
ized by the wonderful culture from Hellas (i.e., 
Greece) is a carryover of an earlier prejudice 
among scholars in favor of the learning and lit- 
erature of the classical age. While Hellenization 
can be a misleading term, it can also be mislead- 
ing to subsume these six centuries of life in 
Egypt under the single heading Hellenistic. For 
there are ample exceptions to a continuity of 
culture throughout the Greco-Roman period. 


2. Sources. 
Egypt ts the best documented of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, and in one sense Ptolemaic and Ro- 
man Egypt are better documented than are any 
of the ancient Mediterranean civilizations. That 
is attributed to the unique topography and cli- 
mate that allowed extensive though uneven 
samples of the day-to-day written records to be 
preserved in moisture-starved sand. Places 
where flooding did not occur—such as the 
edges of the desert on the fringes of the Nile 
Valley—were especially conducive to the preser- 
vation of papyri (see Inscriptions and Papyri). 
Papyrus was the ancient paper of the Medi- 
terranean world, used everywhere for almost ev- 
erything that was pul in writing—from great 
works of literature to school exercises, from gov- 
ernment records to personal love letters. Judg- 
ing by the extant papyri, the government created 
the majority of the paperwork; laws and regula- 
tions, tax lists, internal correspondence. In addi- 
tion the people needed proofs of ownership and 
records of various transactions, These papyri 
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are called documentary, in contrast to the liter- 
ary papyn, which contain poetry, history, Scrip- 
ture, and so on. The documentary papyri are the 
unofficial and unintentional records of the past 
that happened to be preserved, usually just small 
snatches of information about individuals and 
about specific circumstances—all of which must 
be painstakingly deciphered and pieced to- 
gether to get any sense of the whole. But they 
expose everything from the earthiness of peo- 
ple’s personal lives to the often high-handed bu- 
reaucracy of the central offices. 

It would have been rare for anyone living al 
that time not to be mentioned somewhere in a 
written record, except perhaps in the case of a 
newborn who died before its existence was re- 
corded. ‘The third century B.C., particularly the 
reigns of Ptolemy II and Ptolemy ITT, has an un- 
usually large number of extant papyri, partly be- 
cause of some long government documents 
(e.g., the revenue laws) and because of the files 
of *Zenon papyri found at Philadelphia. 

Papyrus was the primary writing material but 
not the only onc, Others included wooden tab- 
lets, ostraca (pieces of broken pottery), pieces of 
bone, parchment (carefully prepared animal 
skins) and stone—the last two generally used for 
things intended to be more lasting and/or more 
public. All these written records of the daily lives 
of the Egyptians do not, however, require a con- 
clusion of a high degree of *literacy. For the ma- 
jority of people, writing was a secondhand 
experience—dependent on professional scribes 
to create the document, in some cases with the 
author's signature included at the end. Even so, 
probably every houschold had some written 
documents in their possession, whether or not 
they could read them, 

In addition to the papyrological sources, 
which are largely unique to Egypt, the material 
remains and archacological finds have provided 
much to enhance knowledge of the region, true 
for the other Hellenistic kingdoms as well. Ma- 
jor museums now house significant Hellenistic 
artifacts from excavations. Numismatic evidence 
(*coinage) and epigraphte evidence (*inscrip- 
tions) provide important clues to chronology, 
the economy and the affairs of government. Un- 
fortunately, there are no extant literary sources 
specifically written as histories of Ptolemaic or 


-Roman Egypt (except for a few fragments). The 


history of Hellenistic Egypt must be carefully 
patched together from authors whose works are 
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fragmentary, flawed in method or heavily bi- 
ased, such as Polybius and Diodorus Siculus and 
Justin's abridgment of Pompeius Trogus; and 
Jewish authors, such as *Philo and *Josephus. 
An interesting exception to this is Callixenus'’s 
description of the grand procession of Ptolemy 
II, quoted in Athenaeus. 


3. Language. 

Throughout the Hellenistic kingdoms, there 
were native languages and there was *Greek, 
the universal language, The same had been 
true in the Persian Empire, where the commu- 
nication barrier among disparate cultures was 
solved by speaking *Aramaic. In the Roman 
Empire, Greek remained the common lan- 
guage, though Latin was also used, but prima- 
rily only in the army and politics. In Egypt, 
resolving the language barrier was up to the 
Egyptians: if they wanted to communicate with 
the government, they needed to learn Greek. 
But alongside Greek, the Egyptians continued 
to speak and write their own language. When 
written it could be in one of three forms: hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic and demotic, the last reflecting 
the final stage in the shift from a script based 
on pictograms to one based on an alphabet. In 
the Hellenistic age, the Egyptians still occasion- 
ally used the hicroglyphic script for special cir- 
cumstances, and in the religious community 
they often used hieratic, a derivative from hi- 
eroglyphic, But the common form of Egyptian 
in use was demotic, The Rosetta Stone, a trilin- 
gual inscription from 196 B.C, with the same 
text in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek, pro- 
vided the key to deciphering the ancient hiero- 
glyphs. Though numerous demotic papyri are 
extant, the data available on them are only re- 
cently being combined with the data from the 
Greek papyri to give a fuller picture of life in 
Hellenistic Egypt. 

Among the papyri, Greek and demotic are 
the most common languages, with Greek out- 
numbering Demotic by a large ratio, But there 
are others. As a result of a Jewish military colony 
stationed at Elephantine in Upper Egypt near 
the close of the Persian period, there is a group 
of Aramaic papyri. Very few Latin papyri have 
been found, In the third century, Egyptians be- 
gan using Coptic, a derivative of demotic but 
written largely with the Greek alphabet. Until af- 
ter the Roman period, the only Coptic papyri 
that have been found are Christian, 


4, Ptolemaic Egypt. 

From the death of Alexander in 323 B,C. to the 
death of Cleopatra in 30 B.C., Egypt was under 
the control of a single dynasty, the Ptolemies 
(though Ptolemy I did not officially take the title 
of king until 305 B.c,), Of the Hellenistic king- 
doms, Ptolemaic Egypt and Seleucid Asia were 
the great powers, and both showed evidence of 
territorial ambitions. Unfortunately for Pales- 
tine, the area the two superpowers most often 
clashed over was Palestine, resulting in six major 
wars, with most of the battles fought in this 
quasi-buffer zone between the two kingdoms. 
For more than a century Egypt maintained con- 
trol of Palestine, and the papyri that reflect the 
activities of Egyptian agents there provide im- 
portant insights into Palestine in the third cen- 
tury B.C. 

The Ptolemaic success in maximizing Egypt's 
natural resources and manpower was achieved 
with remarkable speed, a still imponderable ac- 
complishment given their recent arrival in a 
strange land. Within fifty years, the economy in 
Egypt was strong, the land was producing more- 
than-ample crops, the army was achieving suc- 
cess, the cities were bustling with activity, intel- 
lectual life was expanding—but things were 
about as good as they would get during the 
Ptolemaic period. During the second century, 
things deteriorated rapidly, Between 245 and 50 
B.C. there were at least ten native revolts against 
the government, indicative of internal problems. 
The quality and numbers of Greek soldiers were 
declining, making native draftees essential to 
the protection of the state. Externally, Egypt was 
losing control of valuable territories, such as the 
loss of Palestine to the Seleucid kingdom in 200 
B.C. 

When the Seleucid king Antiochus IV suc- 
cessfully invaded Egypt and set up a governor in 
Memphis in 168 B.C, the Romans came to 
Egypt's rescue, though it was largely for their 
own self-defense. It marked a growing involve- 
ment of Rome in affairs in Egypt, from protec- 
tion to managing financial affairs, even to 
becoming legal guardian for theryoung Ptolemy 
XIII, Cleopatra VII, the last and most capable of 
the end of the Ptolemaic dynasty, became intri- 
cately involved with Julius Caesar and Mark Ant- 

“ony, leading to Octavian's takeover of Egypt 
afier defeating Cleopatra and Antony in a naval 
battle (see Roman Emperors). 

Key to the Ptolemaic success, especially of 
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the early Ptolemies, was the careful manage- 
ment of all aspects of the economy. From bank- 
ing to agriculture, from imports to exports, from 
mereenarics to markets, the Pilolemies sought to 
make the most of Egypt's potential, A carefully 
monitored but independently operated system 
of taxation was very effective at generating the 
revenue the government needed, But the Ptole- 
mies left much of the local culture intact. Sepa- 
rate legal systems—one for the natives and one 
for the Greeks—encouraged the Egyptians to 
maintain their identity, though it also gave fa- 
vored status to the Grecks, The Ptolemies were 
tolerant and supportive of native religious prac- 
tices and the temples. In addition to being 
Greek rulers, the Ptolemaic dynasty portrayed 
themselves as Egyptian Pharaohs, 

One of the remarkable accomplishments of 
the Ptolemies was the city of *Alexandria. 
Founded by Alexander the Great, it was not only 
the capital and principal port of the Ptolemaic 
kingdom but also quickly became the intellec- 
tual capital of the ancient world, with its library 
and museum (see Alexandrian Library; Alexan- 
drian Scholarship). The monumental light 
house erected at the entrance to the port was 
considered one of the seven wonders of the 
work. Within a century of the founding of the 
city, Alexandria had become the greatest city of 
all the countries surrounding the Mediterra- 
nean. It maintained that position until it was su- 
perseded by Rome, 

A defining factor of life in Hellenistic Egypt 
was ethnicity, LE you were Greek or Macedonian, 
you were privileged—in the tax system and so- 
cially, With the swelling population of immi- 
grants who were primarily from the Greek 
world, this privileged class was growing rapidly. 
If you were Egyptian, you were second-class and 
likely exploited. There would be no chance for 
upward mobility except by *marriage or excep- 
tional ability in the Greek language. And the 
only examples known of intermarriage were of 
Greek men with Egyptian women. Some of the 
natives solved this issue of identity by taking on 
both nationalities. Double grave markers for the 
same family—one in Greek using Greek names 
and titles and the other in hieroglyphics using 
Egyptian names and titles—illustrate the in- 
creasing evidence for dual identities (Bagnall 
1995, 18-20), A debated issue among scholars is 
the extent to which the different ethnicities co- 
operated and interacted with one another, Was 
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it coexistence or coalescence (Lewis L986, 4)? 
D. J. Thompson's careful study of Ptolemaic 
Memphis clearly supports the latter, 


5. Roman Egypt. 

From the victory of Augustus over Antony and 
Cleopatra and annexation of Egypt to Roman 
control, it was clear that the valley of the Nile 
would become a vital part of the success and 
prosperity of the carly empire (see Roman East), 
The changes the Romans introduced affected 
many aspects of life. Though some of the termi- 
nology and functions of the former Ptolemaic 
administrative structure were carried over, on 
the whole the similarities were more superficial 
than substantial. The new rulers granted full 
ownership to land that the previous administra- 
tion had granted use of only in exchange lor 
military service, Thus in the second and third 
centuries large estates became common, con- 
iributing to class distinctions between the aris- 
tocracy and the peasants, The more significant 
cultural division, however, was between the pn- 
marily Greek-speaking residents of the cities 
and the primarily Egyptian-speaking residents 
of the villages. 

Part of the Roman administrative strategy (see 
Roman Administration) to see Egypt achieve its 
potential was to institute an extensive system of 
liturgies—public services to supervise agricul- 
ture and public works, to maintain dikes, to col- 
lect taxes, These liturgies were supposedly 
voluntary, but in that they were tied to land own- 
ership, they were more often obligatory. The 
Romans also adapted to Egypt a form of local 
government common to Hellenistic cities in the 
eastern provinces, creating town councils to rule 
local affairs. The liturgies together with the self 
governance of the cities had advantages and dis- 
advantages, but in general the papyri reveal a 
tendency to dissatisfaction in the populace. Nev- 
ertheless, Egypt's potential for agricultural pro- 
ductivity reached its optimum in the Roman 
period, and the arrival of Alexandrian ship- 
ments of grain in the port of Rome were essen- 
tial to the strength of the empire's economy. 
Whereas under the Ptolemies the revenue gen- 
erated by the productivity of Egypt largely re- 
mained in the country, under Roman rule the 
fiscal interests of Rome determined what hap- 
pened in Egypt, and the wealth of Egypt was ex- 
ploited by the emperor. 

One of many problems that surfaced during 
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the Roman period was the large Jewish popula- 
tion (see Diaspora; see DLNTD, Diaspora Juda- 
ism), Jews had been immigrating into Egypt for 
centuries, particularly during the Ptolemaic pe- 
riod, making Egypt the largest concentration of 
Jews living outside their homeland. The best 
documented place and time period for the Jew- 
ish presence is first-century Alexandria, with re- 
portedly two of the five quarters of the city being 
exclusively Jewish, plus other Jews living 
throughout the city. Like native Egyptians, Jews 
were not allowed to be citizens, though they 
could have their own legal and political systems, 
For reasons not always clear, the Romans initi- 
ated vicious pogroms against the Jewish commu- 
nity, resulting in much loss of life and appeals to 
the emperor. By the end of the second century 
the Jewish presence in Alexandria had all but 
disappeared, 

The relationship between the Jewish com- 
munity and the growing Christian presence be- 
ginning in the middle of the first century is 
largely unknown. Though Christianity in Egypt 
would later tend to be unorthodox, the evidence 
suggests that the early Christian community in 
Egypt was similar to Christians living in other ar- 
eas around the Mediterrancan—characterized 
by rapid growth, theological diversity and perse- 
cuton, 

In the third century the Roman Empire be- 
gan to show signs of weakness: the costs of gov- 
ernment were exceeding revenues, the gap 
between upper and lower classes was increas- 
ingly wider and the frontiers were more vulnera- 
ble. The result was internal splintering 
complicated by external threats. In the fourth 
century those problems were less acute, but the 
era known as Hellenistic Egypt had come to a 
close, 

See also ALEXANDRIA; ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY; 
ALEXANDRIAN SCHOLARSHIP! HELLENISM; PTOLE- 
MIFS; ROMAN EAST. 
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HELLENISTIC JUDAISM 
“Hellenistic Judaism” is a modern designation 
for the various forms of ancient Jewish religion 
and life that can be distinguished in some way 
by their involvement with the phenomenon of 
*Hellenism. Hellenism refers to the multiform 
interactions of Greek civilization with the cul- 
tures of innumerable indigenous populations in 
~the castern Mediterranean basin and the an- 
cient Near East, beginning in the late fourth 
century B.C. (in the wake of *Alexander the 
Great's conquests) and extending into the first 
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few centuries of the Christian era, the time of 
Roman imperial rule throughout the Mediterra- 
nean world. As such, over its long history Helle- 
nism showed signs of Greek, Roman and native 
influence, though it was in fact a dynamic con- 
vergence of old and new elements, one that var- 
ied from place to place and was constantly 
developing over time, The terms Hellenized and 
Hellenization can be used to describe the differ- 
ent processes by which members of the indige- 
nous populations assimilated to varying degrees 
the social patterns and practices that emerged 
from this confluence, including especially the 
use of the Greek language, or koine, and the con- 
ventions of *literature, *philosophy, *religion, 
*art, *education, government and technology 
associated with the cultural legacy of ancient 
Greece, 

1, Judaism and Hellenism 

2. Palestinian Judaism and Hellenistic Juda- 

ism 
3. Varieties of Hellenization 
4, The Status of Jewish Communities in 
Greco-Roman Society 


1, Judaism and Hellenism, 

It appears that Jewish people, dispersed as they 
were throughout the ancient world, were un- 
avoidably caught up in the forces of Hellenism, 
and, like other populations, their reaction to 
these forces was complex. The available histor- 
ical information, taken as a whole, testifies to a 
wide-ranging and fluid exchange between Hel- 
lenism and Judaism during this time; rather 
than invariably resisting each other in some 
sort of mutual ideological or cultural antago- 
nism, it seems that Judaism and Hellenism fre- 
quently interacted in many different spheres 
and with many different results. 

To be sure, Jewish people shared a number of 
essential commitments and characteristics that 
distinguished them from their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors; a common religious, ethnic and historical 
heritage, written-and oral traditions preserving 
that heritage and different institutions embody- 
ing that heritage, such as circumcision, *sabbath 
observance and the *synagogue. No doubt alle- 
giance to this heritage could create certain social 
boundaries for Jews, certain impediments to full 
participation in Hellenism, especially since 
many Hellenistic practices proceeded according 
to polytheistic religious assumptions that were 
offensive to Jewish sensibilities. 
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At the same time, many Jews of the era spoke 
*Greck and learned the elements of Hellenistic 
culture, some out of political or economic neces- 
sity, some as a means of social mobility and oth- 
ers in the interests of Jewish apologetic. Like 
other indigenous peoples, Jews could both ac- 
cept and reject elements of the host culture, all 
the while preserving their own heritage and 
identity, exploring ways to be both Jewish and 
Greek. On the Hellenistic scene, coexistence 
and mutual influence were the norm for the ma- 
jority of Jewish people, not self-isolation or con- 
frontation. This would have been in keeping 
with the spirit of Hellenism, where the distin- 
guishing aspects of one's particular beliefs were 
for the most part expressed and interpreted in 
an environment of religious pluralism and inno- 
vation. 

The example par excellence of this develop- 
ment in Judaism would be *Philo of *Alexan- 
dria. An elite, educated, urban Jew of the first 
century A.D., Philo in his impressive corpus ex- 
hibits a mastery of the concepts of Hellenistic 
philosophy, especially *Platonism, and the 
methods of Hellenistic literary interpretation, 
especially allegory, His chief interest, though, 
was not to promote the achievements of Greek 
learning but to usurp them, to use them to show 
how Judaism was “the best philosophy,” the pur- 
est expression of piety and virtue, conceived in 
terms comprehensible to any Hellenized per- 
son, Jewish or otherwise (Philo Virt. 65). Even as 
he moved with confidence in the highest levels 
of Greco-Roman society, Philo remained 
fiercely loyal to the Jewish community and con- 
vinced of the Torah's sacred and binding au- 
thority. In all this he exemplifies how 
Hellenistic Jews went about determining their 
identity as part of a critical dialogue with ideas 
and methods appropriate to their Greco-Roman 
context; this is the manner in which they estab- 
lished the plausibility of their traditions, seeking 
to cultivate both the respect of outsiders and the 
allegiance of insiders in a changing world. 


2. Palestinian Judaism and Hellenistic Judaism. 

To the extent that Jews residing in both Pales- 
tine and the *Diaspora, especially those in the 
Mediterranean Diaspora, lived during the Helle- 
nistic cra and were part of the Hellenistic world, 
all weré in some sense Hellenistic, though im- 
portant differences between these two broad 
geographic areas can be noted, Diaspora Jews, 
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who belonged to communities dominated by 
Hellenized Gentiles, were under constant pres- 
sure to participate in Hellenistic life, and it 
stands to reason that our most important evi- 
dence for Hellenized interpretations of Judaism 
originates from Diaspora regions like Egypt and 
Asia Minor (see Jewish Communities in Asia Mi- 
nor), Palestinian Jews, owing to the different so- 
cial and political realities of the Jewish 
homeland, were less exposed to the forces of 
Hellenism, less likely to interact with Hellenized 
people, and *Hebrew and *Aramaic functioned 
as the vernacular for the large majority of the 
population, which was overwhelmingly Jewish. 

These differences, however, should not be 
overestimated, especially in our assessment of 
the dynamics of Jewish religious thought during 
this era. Indeed, the distinction, once commonly 
drawn by scholars, between Palestinian Judaism 
(ic, Hebrew-speaking, *rabbinic or orthodox 
Judaism) and Hellenistic Judaism (i.c,, marginal 
forms of Judaism corrupted by Greek influence) 
has lost much of its value in the light of recent 
reevaluations of Jewish history and literature. 
There have been at least two important and re- 
lated reasons for this development. 

It is evident that from even early on in the 
Hellenistic period and on all levels of society 
Palestine felt the impact of Hellenistic culture 
and that this impact continued, gradually ex- 
panding, under *Ptolemaic, *Seleucid, Hasmo- 
nean and Roman rule, The work of M. Hengel 
in particular has conclusively demonstrated this 
fact. In his book on the Hellenization of Judea, 
for instance, Henge! has assembled extensive 
archaeological, inscriptional and numismatic 
data pointing to the presence of a multilingual 
society in Palestine during the first century A.D., 
where Greek played an important role alongside 
Hebrew and Aramaic. In connection with this, 
we know of some thirty Greek cities in Palestine 
during this time, some (like Gadara) centers of 
Hellenistic intellectual life, others (like *Cac- 
sarea Maritima) with substantial Jewish commu- 
nities. And even in “Jerusalem and its environs 
Henge! concludes that “we have to assume an 
independent Jewish Hellenistic culture,” con- 
sisting of Jewish families who spoke Greck as 
their primary language, representing approxi- 


mately 10 to 20 percent of the total population. _ 


It comes as no surprise, then, that the impact 
of Greek culture is discernible also in Palestin- 
jan Jewish religious literature. The didactic 


poem On the Jews, for example, authored by a 
certain Jew named Theodotus, was probably 
written in Palestine during the late second cen- 
tury B.C. (preserved in Eusebius Praep. Ev. 9.22). 
Here we have a biblically inspired epic poem (see 
Poetry, Hellenistic) in Greek hexameters, ren- 
dered in a superior Greek style and with appar- 
ent knowledge of Greek epics like Homer's Jitad, 
intended for a Jewish audience, justifying Jewish 
aggression against *Samaria (under John Hyr- 
canus, a Jewish leader of the Hasmonean era) 
and urging acceptance of the Jewish law. The 
text presupposes a reading audience that would 
appreciate a typical and sophisticated form of 
Greek literature, even as it serves as an expres- 
sion of Jewish nationalistic propaganda and in- 
sists on the need to uphold distinctively Jewish 
practices, such as circumcision and the prohibi- 
tion of exogamy. In this and many other cases, 
the appropriateness of the distinction (al least as 
traditionally conceived) between Palestinian 
Jewish literature and Hellenistic Jewish litera- 
ture would appear to be suspect. 

Furthermore, the forms of Judaism accessi- 
ble to us are far too diverse ideologically and sty- 
listically and overlap in too many complex ways 
to be neatly classified according to one of these 
two categories, Palestinian or Hellenistic. Here 
it needs to be emphasized that the distinguish- 
ing aspects of Jewish identity during this era 
were never expressed with respect to anything 
like a normative Judaism, Jews exercised consid- 
crable freedom in terms of how they defined 
their Jewish heritage, how they determined ap- 
propriate allegiance to that heritage and how 
they negotiated the relationship between that 
heritage and Hellenism, This was possible in 
part because there was nothing like a generally 
recognized authority to establish standards of 
belief and practice for all Jewish communities. 
As a consequence, there was nothing univocal 
or monolithic about Jewish thought during this 
time, something that the simplistic distinction 
between Hellenistic Judaism and Palestinian Ju- 
daism does not adequately address. This diver- 
sity was due in no small part to the various ways 
that Jewish people interacted With the forces of 
Hellenism. 


3. Varieties of Hellenization. 

The differ¢nt manifestations of Hellenization 
thatwe discover in ancient Judaism correspond 
to the different avenues available to Jewish peo- 
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ple for manifesting their identity, including liter- 
ary, religious, political, economic and artistic 
forms of expression, The Jewish varieties of 
Hellenization include diverse efforts to recon- 
figure Judaism according to Hellenistic catego- 
ries, to capitalize on the resources of Hellenistic 
civilization for Jewish purposes or to carve out a 
place for Jewish people in a world in which they 
were often socially and politically vulnerable. 
The four examples that follow will give some 
idea of the various ways in which these efforts 
could proceed. 

3.1. The Septuagint, Among the carliest and 
most influential projects of Hellenistic Judaism 
was the *Septuagint, or LXX, the Greek render- 
ing of the Hebrew Bible, compiled mostly in the 
third and second centuries B.C. Especially for Di- 
aspora Jews, who knew little or no Hebrew, the 
LXX would have been accorded the same sa- 
cred authority for Jewish life and worship as the 
original; for them, the host of Greck terms, con- 
cepts and expressions employed in the LXX 
were understood as biblical. While the lion's 
share of the LXX's contents were, naturally 
enough, translated in the Diaspora, at least a few 
of its texts (e.g., Esther) may instead be of Pales- 
tinian origin, Indeed, according to the legend 
preserved in the Epistle of *Aristeas (a Greck text 
of the late second century B.C., possibly penned 
by a Jewish member of the Ptolemaic court), the 
LXX as a whole was translated by seventy-two 
fully bilingual Judean elders, working in Alexan- 
dria at the behest of Ptolemy I Philadelphus. 
While the translation on the whole is quite lit- 
eral, there are numerous points where the LXX 
appears to diverge from its source (e.g. in Prov- 
erbs) or where significant additions have been 
made (e.g., Daniel). We also discover in the LXX 
a number of new, *apocryphal books added to 
the Scriptures, some, like the “Wisdom of So- 
lomon, composed originally in Greek, others, 
like 1 *Maccabees, translated into Greek from 
Hebrew originals. All of this suggests something 
of the fluidity of the biblical canon at this time. 

3.2. Herod. The Jewish king Herod the Great 
(reigned 374 B.C.) was a tireless agent of Helle- 
nization whose manner of rule was practically 
indistinguishable from that of other Hellenistic 
monarchs, with whom he frequently fostered 
political and economic ties. Herod used purely 
Greek inscriptions for Jewish coins and weights 
and sponsored numerous Hellenistic building 
projects, including impressive temples to his po- 
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litical patron, the emperor Augustus, Even im- 
provements to the *Temple Mount made during 
his tenure were in the style of Hellenistic archi- 
tecture, part of broader efforts to transform 
Jerusalem into a center of Greco-Roman cul- 
ture. In the same vein, Herod welcomed Greek 
intellectuals, politicians and artisans to live at 
the royal court (most notably the Peripatetic phi- 
losopher and historian Nicolaus of Damascus) 
and encouraged Greek education among the 
Judean upper classes. All of this Hellenizing ac- 
tivity was tightly bound up with the national and 
religious identity of Judaism, as a way of advanc- 
ing Jewish interests on an international stage. 
These policies were continued under Herod's 
sons, especially Philip and Herod Antipas (see 
Herods). 

3.3. Josephus, In the life and writings of *Jose- 
phus we have in a single individual a bridge be- 
tween the social contexts and conflicting 
loyalties of a Judean priest of the *Pharisaic 
party and a privileged, Greek-speaking client of 
the Roman imperial household. Captured while 
leading Jewish revolutionary forces in Galilee 
during the Jewish-Roman War (A.D, 66-70; see 
Jewish Wars with Rome), he defected to the Ro- 
man side and assisted his former adversaries 
during the siege of Jerusalem, He was subse- 
quently granted Roman ‘citizenship and pro- 
vided with a pension while residing in his 
adopted hame, the imperial capital. Two of his 
major works, the Jewish War and the Jewish Antig- 
uities, both written in Greek, are modeled after 
the style of Hellenistic historians like Polybius 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Published for a 
broad reading public, these writings have mixed 
aims, Josephus wants to exonerate the Romans 
from responsibility for the war or for the devas- 
tation that it caused in Palestine, especially the 
destruction of the *temple, arguing that they 
were simply reluctant instruments of divine 
providence, Simultancously he wants to sway 
Roman opinion in favor of Jewish rights, to 
elicit sympathy for the plight of the Jewish peo- 
ple and to accommodate Jews to the postwar po- 
litical situation, in order to abet some kind of 
reconciliation between the two groups. 

3.4, Dura-Europos. In the city of Dura-Europos 
a major synagogue has been excavated, origi- 
nally built in the mid-third century A.D. on the 
Roman frontier with Parthia and decorated with 
numerous painted and mosaic images, While all 
the murals on the sanctuary walls contain bibli- 
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cal subject matter of some type and the message 
of certain pictures even conveys a critique of pa- 
gan idolatry, the Jewish community that built and 
used this structure found fit also to incorporate 
symbols and motifs derived from pagan religious 
art, including representations of pagan deities. 
This fascinating artistic fusion suggests among 
other things that the second commandment’s re- 
jection of iconic cult could be variously inter- 
preted by Hellenistic Jews. While the significance 
of the Dura synagogue for our understanding of 
Jewish worship continues to be much debated, 
the paintings seem to represent a form of reli- 
gious expression that differs not only from con- 
temporaneous rabbinic Judaism but also from 
forms known to us from other Hellenized Jewish 
sources (e.g, Philo Rer. Div. Her, 169). 


4. The Status of Jewish Communities in Greco- 
Roman Society. 

As with the Jewish response to Hellenism, it is 
difficult to generalize about the response of pa- 
gan, Hellenized society to the Jews and their re- 
ligion. Anti-Judaism, like Hellenism itself, was 
largely an urban phenomenon; our main exam- 
ples for violent anti-Jewish outbreaks, for in- 
stance, come from major metropolises like 
Alexandria and Rome. The refusal of Jewish 
communities to renounce their own customs 
and commitments sometimes meant that they 
could not take their fair share of civic responsi- 
bilities or recognize the pagan religious founda- 
tions of civic life (see Civic Cults). This must have 
been a source of irritation and resenunent 
among the Gentile majorities, who took these re- 
sponsibilities and foundations seriously. A cor- 
pus of anti-Jewish propaganda developed in the 
Greco-Roman world, libeling Jews as misan- 
thropic and lazy people with peculiar, supersti- 
tious practices and questioning their loyalty to 
the state (¢.g., Tacitus /ist. 5.1-13). 

At the same time, in many Hellenistic circles 
the Jews were highly regarded, even being de- 
picted as philosophef?s preserving a special leg- 
acy of wisdom comparable to that of the Greeks 
(e.g. Josephus Ag. Ap. 1.161-212 §22), The 
monotheism and high moral standards ob- 
served by the Jewish community were admired 
by many non-Jews, especially by educated peo- 
ple, as was the antiquity of their religious tradi- 
tions. *Moses in particular won respect among 
Gentiles as a valiant founder figure and virtuous 
lawgiver (e.g., Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 40.3). 


There is ample evidence for pagan sympathizers 
and supporters of Judaism during this time, for 
whom different forms of partial attachment to 
the Jewish community were available; stories of 
pagan converts to Judaism arc not uncommon 
either (e.g., Juvenal Sat. 14.96-106). Elements of 
the Jewish way of life (¢.g., some manner of sab- 
bath observance) also appear to have enjoyed a 
degree of popularity in pagan communities (c.g., 
Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.282 §38). 

In this context it should be noted that the 
rights of Jews to follow their “ancestral customs” 
were generally protected by local and imperial 
authonities, There is substantial though scattered 
documentation that in some cities at least (eg. 
*Ephesus) Jews could win for themselves certain 
legal privileges, though these could be subject to 
subsequent modification or revocation (e.g., Jose- 
phus Ant, 14.213-264 §§8-25). They might, for ex- 
ample, enjoy exemption from civic religious 
duties or from military service; they might also 
have the night to hold communal meetings and 
meals, to adjudicate internal legal disputes, to 
own sacred property (officially recognized and 
protected as such) and to collect, hold and trans- 
port financial contributions (c.g,, for the annual 
temple tax). Similarly, some Jews were both Ro- 
man citizens and citizens of their own cities. In 
some places (¢.g., Berenice), Jews were granted 
permission to incorporate as a politeuma or some- 
thing similar, a semiautonomous civic associa- 
tion, All this suggests the extent to which Jews 
were not only integrated into Hellenistic political 
culture but also able to play an influential and 
public role in the civic life of many of the major 
urban centers of the Hellenistic world. 

See also ALEXANDRIA; ARISTEAS, EPISTLE OF; 
DIASPORA JUDAISM; EDUCATION: JEWISH AND 
GRECO-ROMAN; HELLENISM; HERODS; JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES IN ASIA MINOR; JEWISH HISTORY; 
GREEK PERIOD; JOSEPHUS; PHILO; PROSELYTISM 
AND GODFRARERS; ROMAN EAST; SEPTUAGINT/ 
GREEK OLD TESTAMENT; WRITING AND LITERA- 
TURE: JEWISH. 
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HERMETICISM 
Hermeticism is closely associated with the Her- 
meta, or Hermetic literature, preserved in 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century and later. 
This literature includes materials that are astro- 
logical, magical, philosophical and religious. 
Scholars think that some of this material may 
clarify the background of certain themes and 
writings in the NT. 

1, Hermetic Literature = 

2, Hermeticism, New Testament and Early 

Christianity 
§. Hermetic and Jewish Literature 
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1, Hermetic Literature. 

1,1, Definition and Origins, Hermetic literature 
is that which claims the authorship of Hermes 
Trismegistos—Hermes the three-times great, 
also identified with the Egyptian god Thoth, 
who in turn is identified with the Greek god As- 
clepius. Interest in this literature in late antiquity 
was great and widespread: “The books of Her- 
mes... enjoyed wide dissemination in the Ro- 
man empire, while their doctrine typified and 
combined the Roman world’s literary and reli- 
gious orientalism, and its yearning for revealed 
knowledge” (Fowden, 213); and the appeal of 
this literature continued to be felt throughout 
the following centuries, culminating in Her- 
metic influence in Renaissance thought (see 
Yates), 

The content of this literature is diverse, and 
its mythological origins complex. In the Byzan- 
tine period, when Hermetic scholarship was 
perhaps at its height, it was thought that “there 
were two gods named Hermes. The first was 
Thoth, who originally carved the sacred writings 
on stelae in hieroglyphics. The second Hermes, 
named Trismegistus, was the son of Agathodai- 
mon and the father of [the Egyptian god] Tat; 
after the flood he transferred the carvings to 
books, which came to be translated from Egyp- 
tian to Greek” (Copenhaver, xvi). However, de- 
spite this obvious Egyptian connection, the 
Hermetica, for the bulk of the twentieth century, 
were thought to be of Greek extraction, with 
“very few Egyptian elements beyond the person- 
nel” (Nock, 1:v), This was largely the result of 
the immense influence of A.-J. Festugiére and 
A. D. Nock (cf. Festugiére 1949-54 and multiple 
essays in Nock), whose important Budé critical 
edition and French translation of the Hermetica 
(see below), together with hundreds of essays on 
the topic, set the tone for scholarship on the 
Hermetica for several decades. The continuing 
influence and importance of their work (and 
others who followed the Greek line) is not to be 
underplayed, 

The early theory of Reitzenstein (1904) that, 
rather than simply seeming to have an Egyptian 
setting, the Mermetica were actually of Egyptian 
origin was dismissed as “Egyptomania” (Ziclin- 
ski), However, it is now widely thought that the 
Hermetica stem from a Hellenistic- or Greco- 


_ Egyptian context, This is in part because of the 


discovery in codex VI of the Nag Hammadi cod- 


ices (see Gnosticism) of several Hermetic writ- 
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ings, which suddenly put Hermetic writings not 
only in Egypt at an early date, but also written in 
Egyptian. Coupled with this is the evidence, in 
Hellenistic Egypt, of devotion to Thoth/Hermes 
in keeping with the texts which have come down 
to us as the Hermetiwa (cf. Ray; Copenhaver, xiii- 
xvi). Although support for the Egyptian hypothe- 
sis had been gathering since 1949, it was the 
Nag Hammadi finds that finally broke the domi- 
nance of the Greck hypothesis (see esp. Mahé 
and now Fowden; see Copenhaver, xili-xxxii 
and lvii for further bibliography). The important 
work by Mahé on the Coptic Hermetica has a ten- 
dency toward the same sort of extremism that 
characterized the Greck paradigm, and at sev- 
eral points he argues too exclusively for an 
Egyptian provenance. 

Now, though, much like religion-historical 
work on early Christianity, this swing from one 
extreme to the other seems poised at a middle 
position. The important work of Fowden (1986) 
and the support that his position has gained in 
the following decade and a half suggests that 
“neither of the extreme positions occupied by 
Festugiére or Mahé are likely to be justifiable, 
since we are dealing with a syncretistic culture 
whose elements . .. were not easily separable” 
(Fowden, 68). 

1.2. Collections and Texts. The Hermetic litera- 
ture is available to us today in seven different 
places: (1) the seventeen Greek treatises of the 
Corpus Hermetica (which, in the individual trea- 
tises’ current forms, probably date roughly to the 
second to fourth centuries A.D., but whose ori- 
gins may be somewhat earlier, cf. Mahé); (2) the 
probably fourth-century A.D. Latin Asclepius; (3) 
the, at the earliest, fourth-century A.D. Coptic 
Hermetica of Nag Hammadi Codex V1 (The Dis- 
course on the Eighth and Ninth, VLG; The Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, V1.7; the Scribal Note, V1.7a; and 
Asclepius 21-29, V1.8); (4) the probably sixth-cen- 
tury Armenian Hermes Trimegistus to Asclepius: 
Definitions (though cf. Mahé, who assigns them 
an early, even first-Century B.C. date); (5) the 
forty early-sixth-century A.D. Hermetic texts and 
fragments found in the Anthology of John of 
Stobi (or Stobaeus); (6) many of the Greek and 
demotic magical papyri; and (7) the papyrus 
fragments of the Vienna collection (PVindob 


Graecac 29456 recto and 29828 recto, dated at > 


the earliest to the late second century A.D,). 
The standard Greek and Latin texts for the 
Corpus Hermetica (CH), the Asclepius and the Sto- 


baeus excerpts (along with other fragments) is 
the four-volume Budé edition, compiled and ed- 
ited by A. D. Nock and A.-J. Festugiére from 
1946-54 (now in a third edition, Nock and Fes- 
tugiére 1972). This also includes a French trans- 
lation of these works, but Copenhaver's recent 
English translation of the Hermetica (including 
CH and the Aselepius) is now widely available, as 
are the English translations of the Nag Ham- 
madi codices (Robinson) and the Greek and de- 
motic magical papyri (Betz). 

1.3. Theoretical and Technical Hermeticism. 
One of the chief elements of controversy in the 
discussion of the Hermetica is the division be- 
tween so-called theoretical, or philosophical, 
and technical, or popular, Hermeticism, The 
treatises of the CH, as they are now available to 
us, are largely lacking in magical, astrological, 
alchemical or generally “occult” features. “They 
deal instead with theological or, in some loose 
sense, philosophical issues: they reveal to man 
knowledge of the origins, nature and moral 
properties of divine, human and material being 
so that man can use this knowledge to save him- 
self,” and this same “blend of theology, cosmog- 
ony, anthropogony, ethics, soteriology and 
eschatology” also characterizes the rest of the 
Hermetic literature we have available to us, ¢x- 
cept the magical papyri (Copenhaver, xxxii- 
xxxili). This broad thematic unity has led to the 
designation theoretical UHermeticism, which 
stands over against a long tradition of Hermetic 
texts whose interest is primarily in astrology, div- 
ination, magic and alchemy (cf. the list in 
Copenhaver, xxxiii-xxxvi), Once despised as 
“rubbish” (see Scott) and dismissed as “popular” 
(Festugi¢re 1967, 30), Fowden's recent analysis 
suggests that both varieties of Hermetic writing, 
though taking different approaches, seek to ad- 
dress the same issues. In keeping with this rec- 
ognition, he prefers the title technical Hermet- 
icism to describe this latter genre (Fowden, 1-4, 
140-41, 161-213), 


2. Hermeticism, een ee 
Christianity. 

In 1935 C. H. Dodd published The Greeks and the 
Bible, followed eighteen years later by the publi- 
cation of The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. 
Both of these works give a great deal of atten- 
tion to the relationship between the Hermetica 
and the Septuagint, other works of *Hellenistic 


Judaism, and the NT. Others have also pursued 
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this course, but primarily in investigating the in- 
fluence of Hermeticism on Gnosticism and, in 
turn, the Christian and Jewish influence on Her- 
meticisin, 


3. Hermetic and Jewish Literature, 

While it is unlikely that Hermeticism, at least as 
we have it in the literature now available to us, 
influenced early Judaism to any noticeable ex- 
tent, there is something to be gained by a com- 
parison of the two. On the one hand, during the 
Hellenistic period, Judaism experienced many 
different challenges as a result of interaction 
with Hellenistic cultures and kingdoms, These 
challenges—cultural, economic, military and 
perhaps most significant in this connection, reli- 
gious—brought about many different responses, 
Perhaps the most important body of evidence 
for uncovering these responses is the Jewish lit- 
erary works either written in Greek during this 
period (e.g. the works of *Josephus, *Philo, 
[Pseudo-JEupolemus, the *Letter of Aristeas), or 
translated into Greek from earlier documents 
(esp. the *Septuagint, but also many of the OT 
pseudepigrapha now available only in Greck 
translation; see Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha), 
or even in those works not written in Greek, but 
yet interacting with many of the materials now 
current in the Hellenistic period in a way hith- 
erto not experienced in Jewish culture (e.g., the 
*Dead Sea Scrolls). 

As a result of the varying levels of interaction 
with Hellenism in this literature, debate sur- 
rounding the influence of Hellenism on Juda- 
ism is no new thing. One missing strand in this 
ongoing area of research, however, is systematic 
comparison of Judaism of the Hellenistic period 
with the ways in which offer oriental cultures in- 
teracted with Hellenism. If nothing else, a strik- 
ing comparison can be drawn between the 
history of scholarship relating the “background” 
of Jewish literature and earliest Christianity and 
the history of scholarship traced above with re- 
gard to virtually exclusive Greek or Egyptian ori- 
gins for the Hermetic literature. The recent 
realization that it is only in the mixture of the 
two—a “Hellenistic Egyptianism”—that under- 
standing of the Hermetic literature can be 
gained has a parallel development in the investi- 
gation of carly Judaism and, indeed, carliést 
Christianity. 

However, there are more striking compari- 
sons to be drawn, Despite the relative lack of in- 
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terest among contemporary NT scholars in 
anything but the Jewish background of earliest 
Christianity, it is in a complex play of cultures 
that not only this Judaism of the Hellenistic and 
Greco-Roman periods developed, but it was also 
within this complicated cultural milieu that 
Christianity began and spread. Although there 
were many religions spread across the Greco- 
Roman world with which carly Christianity must 
have interacted, the Egyptian cults had a pre- 
dominance within the Roman Empire and its 
capital not enjoyed by many other oriental cults, 
That the Hermetic literature currently available 
to us is of a somewhat later date by no means 
undercuts its value as the remains of a cultural 
intermixture not unlike that of the Judaism out 
of which Christianity sprang, and it also has 
links with one of the more important cults in the 
world into which Christianity spread. 

See also GNOSTICISM; MAGICAL PAPYRI; MYS- 
TERIES; PHILOSOPHY; RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN, 
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HEROD THE GREAT. See HERODIAN DYNASTY. 


HERODIAN DYNASTY 
The Herodian family ruled over the Palestinian 
area from 40 B.C, until around A.D. 100, In order 
to understand the political and social setting of 
Jesus’ ministry, it is important to understand the 
story of the Herods up through the first four de- 
cades of the first century A.D, 

1. Herod the Great (47-4 B.c,) 

2. Archelaus (4 B.C.-A.D. 6) 

3. Philip the Tetrarch (4 B.C.-A.D, 34) 

4. Hlerod Antipas (4 B.C.-A.D. 39) 

5, The Herodians 


1, Herod the Great (47-4 B.C.), 

1.1. Herod’s Family Origins. The demise of the 
*Hasmonean dynasty, the transference of Syria 
and Palestine to Roman rule, and the civil wars 
that marked the decay of the nation all created 
confusion, which opened the way for the 
Herodian family to come into prominence, 
Upon her death Alexandra Salome's eldest son, 
Hyrcanus Il, succeeded as king and high priest 
{see Priests and Priesthood) in 67 B.C. only to be 
displaced three months later by his aggressive 
brother, Aristobulus II. 

Antipater Il, father of Herod the Great, was 
an Idumean (Josephus /,W. 1.6.2 §123; cf. also 
Ant. 14.1.3 §9; Justin Martyr Dial. ‘Tryph. 52.3; Eu- 
sebius Hist. Keel. 1.6.2; 7.11; 6. B. Bat, 3b-4a; 6. 
Qidd. 70a). He realized he would not be able to 
be king and high priest, but he knew he could 
become the power behind the throne, and thus 
he sided with the weak Hyrcanus IT, Antipater II 
convinced Hyrcanus [1 that he was unjustly de- 
prived of his right to rule by Aristobulus IT, Fur- 
thermore, Antipater [1 promised to help him 
regain that position. With the help of the Ara- 
bian king, Aretas, Aristobulus [I was defeated in 
65 B.C. 


With the advent of Roman power in the East 
(see Roman East), cach brother (Hyrcanus Il and 
Aristobulus II) asked Pompey, the Roman gen- 
eral, to side with him against the other, After 
having some trouble with Aristobulus II, 
Pompey joined forces with Hyrcanus [1 (Jose- 
phus Ant, 14,3, §§46-47) and after three months, 
in the autumn of 63 B.C,, they defeated Aristobu- 
lus IL. This marked the end of the Jewish inde- 
pendence that had first been gained in 142 B.C, 
(see Jewish History: Greck Period). Pompey en- 
tered the holy of holies of the temple but did not 
plunder it. In fact, he ordered its cleansing, the 
resumption of the “sacrifices, and he reinstated 
Hyrcanus II as high priest (Josephus Ant. 14.4.4 
§§69-73; J. W. 1.6.5—7.6 §133-53; Tacitus Hist. 5.9; 
Appian Mith, W. 106, 114; Florus 1.40.30; Livy 
Hist, 102; Plutarch Pomp. 39; cf. Dio Cassius Hist. 
37,1517), 

In 48 B.C., with the defeat of Pompey by Julius 
Caesar, Hyreanus [1 and Antipater II attached 
themsclves to the new ruler, who in turn recon- 
firmed Hyrcanus II as high priest, giving him 
the title of Ethnarch of the Jews, and recognized 
Antipater IT as administrator of Judea (Josephus 
Ant. 14.8.1-5 §§127-55; 10.2 §191; /W 1.9.3,— 
10.4 §§187-203), Although publicly Antipater II 
enjoined the people to honor Hyrcanus II, he 
began to show his dynastic ambitions in 47 B.C, 
by appointing his son, Phasael, as governor of 
*Jerusalem and his second son, Herod, as gov- 
ernor of *Galilee (Josephus Ant, 14.9.1-2 
§§ 156-58; J.W. 1.10.4 §§201-3). 

1,2. Herod's Rule. 

1.2.1. Herod’s Governorship of Galilee (47-37 
4,C,), Although only twenty-five years of age, 
Herod was admired by the Galilean Jews and 
the Romans for the leadership he demonstrated 
in removing the brigand leader Ezekias and his 
followers (47-46 B.C,). Some in Hyrcanus’s court 
felt that Herod was becoming too powerful, and 
he was brought to wial before the *Sanhedrin. 
However, Sextus Caesar, governor of Syria, 
forced Hyrcanus IT to acquit him, After that 
Herod joined Sextus Caesar in Damascus, where 
he was appointed governor Of Coele-Syria and 
thus became involved with Roman affairs in 
Syria (Josephus Ant, 14,9.2-5 §§158-84; /.W 
1.10.5-9 §§204-15; b. Qidd. 43a). He again proved 
himself to Rome as an able leader in collecting 
taxes and suppressing revolts, 

After Cassius and Brotus murdered Julius 
Caesar in 44 B.C,, Cassius went to Syria and as- 
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sumed the leadership there. In need of money, 
he reappointed Herod as governor of Co- 
ele-Syria to collect more revenue. He promised 
to make Herod king afier he and Brutus de- 
feated Octavian and Antony. New disturbances 
in Judea were quelled by Herod (43-42 B.c.), and 
he received praise from the people and from 
Hyrcanus II (Josephus Ant. 14.11.3—12.1 
§§277-99; J. W. 1.11—1,12.3 §§220-40). 

In 42 B.C. Antony defeated Cassius, About 
this time Herod and Phasael were accused by 
the Jewish leaders of usurping governmental 
powers and leaving Hyrcanus [1 with only titular 
honors. But Herod was acquitted (Josephus Ant. 
14,12,2-6 §§301-23; J. We 1,12.4-6 §§242-45; Plu- 
tarch Anton. 24; Dio Cassius Hist. 48.24; Appian 
Civ, W. 5,30-38). In 41 B.C, new accusations were 
made against Herod, and he was tried in *Anti- 
och with Antony present, Antony asked Hyrca- 
nus It who would be the best qualified ruler, 
and Hyrcanus U1 suggested Herod and Phasael. 
As a result, Antony appointed them as tetrarchs 
of Judea (Josephus J.W 1.12.5 §§243-44; Ant. 
14.13.1 §§324-26). 

New troubles arose in 40 B.C. when the 
Parthians arrived in Syria. The Parthians were 
joined by Antigonus (the son of Hyrcanus II's 
deposed brother Aristobulus LI), who wanted to 
remove Hyrcanus. Jerusalem was besieged and 
the Parthians asked for peace, However, Herod 
was suspicious of the offer while, on the other 
hand, Phasael and Hyrcanus II met the 
Parthians but were betrayed by them and put in 
chains. On hearing this, Herod and his family 
fled to Masada and then Petra. Antigonus was 
made king, and he mutilated his uncle Hyrea- 
nus’s ears in order to prevent him from being 
restored as the high priest and then carried him 
off to Parthia. Phasael died either of suicide or 
poisoning (Josephus Ant. 14,13,3-10 §§335-69; 
15.2.1 §12; 7. W 1.13.2-11 §§250-73; Dio Cassius 
Hist, 48.26, 41). 

Herod went.to Rome, where Antony, Octa- 
vian and the senate designated him king of 
Judea (Josephus Ant 14,14.6 §§381-85; /.W 
1.14.4 §§282-85; cf. Strabo Geog. 26.2.46; Appian 
Civ, W. 5.74; Tacitus Hist, 5.9). Herod returned to 
Palestine, recaptured Galilee and finally cap- 
tured Jerusalem in the summer of 37 B.C, Just be- 
fore capturing Jerusalem, he married Mariamne 
I, niece of Antigonus, to whom he had been be- 
trothed for five years, Not only was this a con- 
temptuous move against Antigonus, but also 
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since she was a Hasmonean, it strengthened his 
claim to the throne. Herod beheaded Antigo- 
nus, thus ending the Hasmonean rule and en- 
suring his position as king of the Jews (Josephus 
Ant. 14.15.8—16.2 §§439-80; /.W. 1.16.7—18.8 
§§320-57; Dio Cassius Hist, 49.22; Plutarch An- 
ton, 36). 

1.2.2. Herod's Kingship (37-4 8.C.). The reign 
of Herod is divided into three periods: (1) con- 
solidation from 37 to 25 B.C,; (2) prosperity from 
25 to 12 B.C.; and (3) the period of domestic trou- 
bles from 14 to 4 B.C, 

The period of consolidation lasted from his 
accession as king in 37 B.C. to the death of the 
sons of Babas, the last male representatives of 
the Hasmonean family, in 25 B.C, The first ad- 
versaries, the people and the *Pharisces, ob- 
jected both to his being an Idumean, a half-Jew, 
as well as his friendship with the Romans. 
Those who opposed him were punished, and 
those who took his side were rewarded with fa- 
vors and honors (Josephus Ant, 15.1.1 §§2-3;/.W. 
1.18.4 §358). 

The second adversaries were those of the ar- 
istocracy who sided with Antigonus. Herod exe- 
cuted forty-five of the wealthiest and confiscated 
their properties, thereby replenishing his own 
cofiers (Josephus Ant, 15.1.2 §§5-6; cf 14.9.4 
§175; 7. W 1.18.4 §358). 

The third group of adversaries was the Has- 
monean family. His mother-in-law Alexandra 
was the main problem. She forced him, through 
Cleopatra's influence, to appoint her son Aristo- 
bulus as high priest even though he was only 
sixteen years old. After officiating a successful 
Feast of Tabernacles (see Festivals and Holy 
Days), Aristobulus supposedly accidentally 
drowned at Herod’s palace in Jericho—a story 
never believed by Alexandra (Josephus Ant. 
15,3,.24 §8§42-61; J.Wo 1.22.2 §437), Alexandra 
told her friend Cleopatra of Herod's misdeeds, 
and thus Herod had to appear before Antony at 
Laodicea (on the coast of Syria). Not knowing 
what his fate might be, he ordered his uncle Jo- 
seph to kill Mariamne if he were sentenced to 
death. Mariamne heard Sf Herod's order for 
her execution and resented it. But through gifts 
and eloquence Herod was able to convince Ant- 
ony that he was not guilty (Josephus Ant, 15,3,5-9 
§§62-89; 7. W. 1.22.4-5 §§441-44), 

- Herod's final adversary was Cleopatra, She 
had cooperated with Alexandra in the matter of 
Aristobulus, Next she asked Antony to increase 
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her territory by climinating Herod and Malchus 
of Arabia in order to possess their land. Antony 
did not permit this but did give her the rich dis- 
trict of Jericho and a part of Arabia (Josephus 
Ant, 15.4.1-2 §§88-103), When in 32 B.C, civil war 
erupted between Antony and Octavian, Herod 
wanted to help Antony, but he was prevented by 
Cleopatra for she wanted Herod to make war 
against Malchus, who had failed to pay his trib- 
ute to her. When she saw Herod winning, she 
ordered her troops to help Malchus, hoping to 
weaken both parties so that she could absorb 
both, In the spring of 31 B.c. there was a devas- 
tating earthquake in Herod's land, killing 30,000 
people, Malchus took advantage of the situation 
and attacked. But in the end Herod won (Jose- 
phus Ant. 15.5.2-5 §8§121-60; JW 1.19.3-6 
§$369-85). 

Soon after, on September 2, 31 B.C., Antony 
was defeated by Octavian in the battle of Ac- 
tium. Herod now had to ingratiate himself to 
Octavian and persuade him that he was the 
rightful ruler of Judea. In the spring of 30 B.c. 
he set out for Rhodes and persuaded Octavian 
that he had not actually fought Octavian be- 
cause of his skirmish with Malchus and that he 
had been loyal to Rome for many years. Octa- 
vian was convinced and confirmed Herod's 
royal rank. When Octavian came through Pales- 
tine on his way to Egypt, Herod met him at 
Ptolemais and gave him 800 talents, a gesture 
much appreciated by Octavian (Josephus Ant, 
15.6.6-7 §§188-201; J.W 1.20.1-3 §§387-95), Fol- 
lowing Octavian’s defeat of Antony in Egypt, 
Herod went to Egypt to congratulate him, and 
Octavian returned Jericho (which Cleopatra 
had taken) to Herod, adding to it Gadara, Hip- 
pos, Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa and 
Strato’s Tower (which later became Caesarea 
Maritima) (Josephus Ant, 15.7.3 §§215-17; JW 
1.20.3 §396). 

During this'time Herod continued to have 
domestic problems. While he was at Rhodes, his 
wife Mariamne discovered that Herod had 
again ordered that she be killed if he did not re- 
turn. Her bitterness toward Herod was in- 
creased, and when it became evident to Herod, 
he placed her on trial for adultery and had her 


executed toward the end of 29 B.c. (Josephus _ 


Ant. 15.7.1-5 §§202-36). In 28 B.c. he had his 
mother-in-law, Alexandra, executed. And 
Herod's sister Salome, wanting to get rid of her 
husband Costobarus, convinced Herod that 


Costobarus was concealing and protecting the 
influential sons of Babas, who were loyal to An- 
tigonus and who spoke ill of Herod, Herod exe- 
cuted Costobarus and the sons of Babas in 25 
B.C., making it impossible for any of Hyrcanus’s 
descendants to become king (Josephus Ant. 
15.7.6-10 §§287-66). 

The second period of Herod's reign was one 
of prosperity, lasting from 25 to 12 .C. The first 
thing Josephus mentions of this period is 
Herod's violations of the Jewish law in introduc- 
ing the quinquennial games in Caesar's honor 
as well as the fact that he built *theaters, amphi- 
theaters and hippodromes (Josephus And. 15.8.1 
§§267-76; 17.10.38 §255; 7.W. 2.3.1 §44). Herod re- 
built many fortresses in the land and temples in 
Gentile territories, including the rebuilding of 
Strato’s Tower, which was renamed Caesarea 
Maritima. In 24 B.C, he built for himself a royal 
palace in Jerusalem (Josephus Ant, 15.8.5—9.6 
§§292-341). According to Josephus the most no- 
table achievement of Herod was the building of 
the *temple in Jerusalem, which was begun in 
20/19 B.C. and finished in A.D, 63, long after his 
death (Josephus Ant. 15.11.1-6 §§380-425). The 
rabbis are recorded saying, “He who has not 
secn the temple of Herod has never seen a beau- 
tiful building” (+, B. Bat, 4a), and they saw its 
construction as an “atonement for having slain 
so many sages of Israel" (Midr. Num. Rab. 14:8). 

Herod acquainted himself with Greek culture 
by surrounding himself with men accomplished 
in Greek literature and *art (see Hellenism), In 
22 B.C, Herod sent his sons by Mariamne I, Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus, to Rome for their educa- 
tion. They were personally received by Caesar. 
About this time Augustus (Octavian’s newly ac- 
quired title) gave Herod the territories of Tra- 
chonitis, Batanea and Auranitis (Josephus Ant, 
15.10.1-2 §§348-49; J.W. 1.20.4 §398). ‘Two years 
later (20 B.C.) Augustus came to Syria and be- 
stowed on Herod the former ternitory belonging 
to Zenodorus that lay between Trachonitis and 
Galilee (containing Ulatha and Paneas) and the 
adjacent area north and northeast of the Lake 
of Gennesaret. Augustus also mide the procura- 
tors of Syria responsible to Herod for all their 
actions (Josephus Ant. 15.10.3 §§354-60; /.W. 
1.20.4 §§399-400; Dio Cassius Hist. 54.7.4-6; 9.3). 
In additiort Herod obtained the tetrarchy of 
Perea for his brother Pheroras (Josephus Ant, 
15.10.53 §§362; J.We 1.24.5 §483). In a show of 
gratitude for Augustus's generosity, Herod built 
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a beautiful temple (see Temples, Greco-Roman) 
for Augustus in the territory of Zenodorus, near 
the place called Pancion (Josephus Ant. 15.10.3 
§363; J.W 1.21.3 §§404-6). It was around this 
time that Herod reduced the taxes by a third un- 
der the pretext of a crop failure, but in reality it 
is more likely he did this to promote goodwill 
among those who were displeased with his em- 
phasis on Greco-Roman culture and religion 
(Josephus Ant 15.10.4 §§365-72). In 14 B.C. 
Herod again reduced taxes by one-fourth (Jose- 
phus Ant, 16.2.5 §§64-65). In conclusion, this pe- 
riod was marked by prosperity in building and 
success in ruling the country. 

The third period of Herod's reign was char- 
acterized by domestic problems (144 B.C.). 
Many of the problems arose because he had ten 
wives, cach wanting her son(s) to succeed him 
(Josephus Ant. 17.1.3 §§19-22; JW 1.284 
§§562-63). His first wife, Doris, had only one 
son, Antipater (Josephus Ané. 14.12.1 §300). In 
37 B.C, Herod repudiated Doris and Antipater 
and married Mariamne I, permitting Doris and 
Antipater to visit Jerusalem only during the festi- 
vals (Josephus J.W 1.22.1 §433), Mariamne was 
the granddaughter of Hyreanus II, and she had 
five children: two daughters and three sons, In 
late 24 B,C, Herod married his third wife, Mari- 
amne II, by whom he had Herod (Philip). His 
fourth wife, Malthace, was a Samaritan who 
bore Archelaus and Herod Antipas. His fifth 
wife, Cleopatra of Jerusalem, bore Philip the tet- 
rarch, Of the remaining five wives, only Pallas, 
Phaedra and Elpsis are known by name, but 
they play an insignificant role (Josephus Ant. 
17.1.3 §§19-22; J. We 1.28.4 §§562-63), 

Of all the sons of Herod, Alexander and 
Aristobulus, the sons of Mariamne I, were his fa- 
vorites. However, they were hated by Salome, 
Herod's sister, even though her daughter Ber- 
nice was married to Aristobulus, The reason for 
her hatred is that she wanted her son to succeed 
her brother, Herod-the Great. Salome spread ru- 
mors that Alexander and Aristobulus had never 
forgiven Herod for his murder of their mother 
and they were secking to avenge it by bringing 
charges against him before Caesar, which would 
lead to his losing the throne (Josephus Ant, 
16.3.1-2 §§66-77), Because of this, Herod re- 
called his exiled son Antipater to show Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus that there could be 
another heir to the throne (14 B.c,), Antipater 
took full advantage of the situation and used ev- 
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ery means to acquire the coveted throne, 

In 13 B.c. Herod made his second will, 
whereby he designated Antipater as the sole 
heir. Herod sent Antipater with Agrippa (a 
friend of Augustus) to Rome to have this will rat- 
ified. While in Rome Antipater wrote slanderous 
letters against Alexander and Aristobulus, 
Herod became more aggravated with these two 
sons, and finally in 12 B.C, he brought them be- 
fore Augustus in Aquileia (near Venice) to be 
tried. Rather than being executed, the two 
brothers were reconciled to their father, 

Herod made his third will, naming all three 
sons as successors (Josephus Ani. 16.3.3—46 
§§86-135; 7.W 1.23.2-5 §§451-66). Shortly there- 
after (c. 11/10 B.C.) Herod again became suspi- 
cious of Alexander and Aristobulus when the 
slanderous accusation that they were going to 
kill and succeed Herod was brought against 
them by Antipater and Herod's sister Salome. 
Herod imprisoned Alexander, but Alexander's 
father-in-law, the king of Cappadocia, being 
concerned about his daughter's welfare, inter- 
ceded and was able to reconcile Herod and Al- 
exander (Josephus Ant. 16.7.2—8.6 §§188-270; 
J.W. 1,24,.2—25.6 §§467-512). This brought peace 
to the Herodian household only temporarily. A 
certain Eurycles from Lacedemon and other 
troublemakers aroused in Herod's mind new 
suspicions against Alexander and Aristobulus. 
Consequently, Herod imprisoned them and sent 
a report to the emperor of their involvement in 
treasonable plots (Josephus Ant, 16,10.1-5 
§§300-24; J.W 1.26.1—27.1 §§513-35; cf. also 
Pausanias Descr. 2.3.5; Strabo Geog. 8.5.1; Plu- 
tarch Anton. 67). 

Herod had lost favor with the emperor be- 
cause of the accusations of Herod's Arab neigh- 
bor, Syllaeus, that Herod had invaded his 
termitory for no reason. However, Herad's 
teacher, friend and counsellor, Nicolaus of Dam- 
ascus, went to Rome and convinced Augustus that 
Syllacus’s case was false, and Herod regained the 
emperor's favor. Nicolaus also presented Herod's 
accusations against his two sons, and Herod was 
given permission to have them tried outside of 
Herod's territory. Herod had them tried at Bery- 
tus (Beirut) before a Roman court. They were 
found guilty and were executed by strangulation 
in Sebasté (Samaria) c.'7 B.C. It was there that 
Herod had married their mother Mariamne | 
thirty years earlier (Josephus Ant 16.10.6—11.8 
§§324-404; J. W. 1.27.1-6 §§586-51). 
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Herod made his fourth will by naming Ant- 
pater as the sole heir, But becoming impatient to 
gain the throne, Antipater atlempted to poison 
Herod, However, this plot failed when Herad’s 
brother, Pheroras, drank the poison by mistake, 
Herod imprisoned Antipater and reported this at- 
tempt on his life to the emperor (c, 5 B.C). Be- 
coming very ill, Herod drew up the fifth will in 
which he bypassed his oldest sons, Archelaus and 
Philip, because Antipater had turned Herod’s 
mind against them, and chose his youngest son, 
Antipas, to succeed him as king (Josephus Ant. 
17.1.1 —6.1 §§1-146;/. W. 1.28.1—29,32 §§552-646). 

It is against this background of palace in- 
trigue that Matthew recounts the circumstances 
surrounding the birth of Jesus, Matthew relates 
that shortly before Herod's death, magi arrived 
in Judea, looking for the newborn king of the 
Jews. Herod instructed them to inform him of 
the location of this child. But being warned in a 
dream, they did not report back to Herod but re- 
turned to their homes via another route (Mt 2:1- 
8, 12). God warned Joseph (husband of Jesus’ 
mother) to flee to Egypt because of Herod's in- 
tention to kill Jesus (Mt 2:13-15). Soon after Jo- 
seph Icft Bethlehem, Herod killed all the male 
children in Bethlehem who were two years old 
and under (Mt 2:16), 

Herod steadily grew more ill, He received 
permission from Rome to execute Antipater, 
which he promptly did. Herod then wrote his 
sixth will, making Archelaus king, Antipas tet 
rarch of Galilee and Perea, and Philip tetrarch 
of Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, Batanea and Pancas. 
In the spring of 4 B.C, five days after Antipater’s 
execution, Herod died at Jericho ‘The people 
made Archelaus their king. Herod's reign of 
thirtythree or thirty-four years had been 
marked with violence, not unlike those of most 
of his contemporary rulers. 

1.2.3, Herod's Wills. Herod had written six 
wills, and the sixth will was only a codicil of the 
fifth. Since the sixth will was made only five days 
before Herod's death, it did not have the ratifica- 
tion of the emperor. When Herod died, Arche- 
laus assumed leadership but refused to be 
crowned king (Josephus Ant. 17.8.4 §§202-3; /.W. 
2.1.1 §8). Immediately after the Passover, Arche- 
laus and Antipas went to Rome to contest the will 
while Philip took care of the home front. Arche- 
laus felt that Augustus should ratify Herod's sixth 
will because it expressed Herod's wish immedi- 
ately preceding his death. On the other hand, 


Antipas argued that Herod had not been of 
sound mind when he wrote the sixth will. To fur- 
ther complicate the situation, a revolt broke out 
in Palestine and a Jewish delegate went to Rome 
asking for national autonomy and a union with 
the province of Syria. After much discussion, Au- 
gustus formulated a compromise whereby Arche- 
laus was designated cthnarch of Idumea, Judea 
and Samaria, with the promise to be made king if 
he proved worthy; Antipas was made tetrarch of 
Galilee and Perea; and Philip was appointed tet- 
rarch over Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, Batanea and 
Paneas (Josephus Ant, 17.11.4 §§317-20; J. W 2.6.3 
§§93-100). Thus Antipas, while losing his claim to 
be king, did prevent Archelaus from becoming 
king over the entire realm, 


2. Archelaus (4 8.C.-A.D. 6). 

2.1. Archelaus’s Rule, Archelaus (born ¢, 22 
B.C,), the son of Herod the Great and Malthace (a 
Samaritan), was made ethnarch over Idumea, 
Judea and Samaria with the promise to be made 
king if he ruled with prudence, But Archelaus got 
off to a bad start. Even before he left for Rome to 
contest Herod's final will, he overreacted to an 
uprising in the temple at Passover by sending in 
his troops and cavalry and killing about three 
thousand pilgrims, While he was in Rome, a re- 
volt broke out again in Jerusalem at the feast of 
Pentecost, this time against Cacsar’s procurator 
Sabinus, and spread to Judea, Galilee and Perea. 

Archelaus’s brutal treatment of the Jews and 
the Samaritans (Josephus /.W. 2.7.3 §111) is in 
keeping with what Matthew tells of Joseph, who 
heard that Archelaus was ruling Judea and was 
afraid to go there. Being warned in a dream on 
his return from Egypt, Joseph, Mary and Jesus 
went to live in Nazareth in Galilee (Mt 2:20-23), 

Soon after his return from Rome, Archelaus 
removed the high priest, Joazar, blaming him 
for siding with the rebels, He replaced him with 
Joazar's brother, Eleazar, and later replaced 
Eleazar with Jesus, son of See. Around this same 
time Archelaus divorced Mariamne and married 
Glaphyra, daughter of King Archelaus of Cappa- 
docia. She was the former wife of Alexander, 
Herod's son and Archelaus’s half-brother, This 
was a transgression of ancestral law (Josephus 
Ant. 17,13.1, 4-5 §§339-41, 350-53; J.W 2.7.4 
§§114-16} Either or both of these last two inci- 
dents may have caused the unrest that erupted. 
Archelaus used oppressive measures to quell the 
opposition, 
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Archelaus followed his father’s example in 
building projects. Me rebuilt the royal palace at 
Jericho in splendid fashion and diverted half of 
the water of the village of Neara into the newly 
planted palm trees in the plain of Jericho. He 
also created a village and honored himself by 
naming it Archelais (Josephus Ant, 17.13.1 §340). 

2.2, Archelaus’s Demise, Because of his contin- 
ved oppressive rule, he was finally deposed in 
A.D, 6. A delegation of Jews and Samaritans com- 
plained to Augustus about Archelaus's brutality 
and tyranny, For these two enemies to cooperate 
in this matter indicates the seriousness of the 
complaint. Also, Archelaus’s brothers, Antipas 
and Philip, went to Rome to complain about 
him, presumably resenting his oversight of them 
in his role as ethnarch or Roman representative 
for Palestine. As a result, Archelaus was ban- 
ished to Vienna in Gaul (modern Vienne on the 
Rhone, south of Lyons), Antipas and Philip re- 
tained their domains while Archelaus's territo- 
ries were reduced to an imperial province under 
the rule of prefects (Josephus Ant. 17.13.1-5 
§§342-55; J. W. 2.7.3—8.1 §§111-18; Sabo Geog. 
16.2.46; Dio Cassius Hist. 55.27.6). 


8. Philip the Tetrarch (4 B.C.-A.D, 34), 

Philip the tetrarch was the son of Herod the 
Great and Cleopatra of Jerusalem and was born 
around 22/2] B,C. As a result of the debate over 
Herod's will, Augustus made him tetrarch over 
the northeastern part of Herod the Great's do- 
main, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, Batanea, Trachoni- 
tis, Paneas and Iturea (Josephus Ant, 17.9.4 
§319; J. W. 2.6.3 §95; cf. Lk 3:1), His subjects were 
mainly Syrian and Greek (i,c,, non-Jewish), and 
hence he was the first and only Herodian to 
have the emperor's as well as his own image on 
his coins. 

Philip built two cities (Josephus Ant. 18.2.1 
§28; /.W. 2.9,1 §168), The first city was a rebuild- 
ing and enlarging of Paneas (near the source of 
the Jordan), which he renamed Cacsarea Phil- 
ippi in honor of the Roman emperor and to dis- 
tinguish it from the coastal Caesarea. It was 
there that Peter made his confession of faith to 
Jesus (Mt 16:13-20; Mk 8:27-30), The second city 
was the rebuilding and enlarging of the fishing 
village of Bethsaida (where the Jordan flows 
into the Sea of Galilee). Philip gave it the status 
of a Greek polis and renamed it Julias in honor 
of Augustus's daughter Julia, There Jesus would 
heal the blind man (Mk 8:22-26), and in a 
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nearby desert place Jesus would feed the five 
thousand (Lk 9:10), Also, it may have been in 
the southern portion of Philip's territory that 
Jesus fed the four thousand, 

Philip did not possess the ambitious and 
scheming character of his brothers. He ruled his 
domain with moderation and tranquility and 
was well liked by his subjects (Josephus Ant, 
18,4,6 §§106-8), He married Herodias's daughter 
Salome, whose dance led to the beheading of 
John the Baptist (Mt 14:3-12; Mk 6:17-29; Lk 
3:19-20; Josephus Ant 18.5.2 §§116-19). They 
had no children (Josephus Ant, 18.5.4 §§137). 
When Philip died in A.D, 34 the emperor Tibe- 
rius annexed his territory to Syria, and when 
Caligula became emperor in A.D. 37, Philip's ter- 
ritory was given to Herod Agrippa I, brother of 
Herodias, 


4. Herod Antipas (4 B.C.-A.D. 39). 

4.1. Antipas’s Realm. Herod Antipas, the 
younger brother of Archelaus, was born c, 20 
B.C. He was made tetrarch of Galilee and Perea 
and ruled from 4 B.C, to A.D. 39. These were the 
territories where both Jesus and John the Bap- 
tist concentrated their ministries, On his return 
from Rome, Antipas had to restore order and re- 
build what had been destroyed at the Feast of 
Pentecost in 4 B.C, Like his father, he founded 
cities. He rebuilt Sepphoris (c. A.D. 8-10; see Gali- 
lee), which was the largest city in Galilee and 
was the capital of his territories until he built 
*Tiberias. Joseph, Mary's husband, living in 
Nazareth only four miles SSW of Sepphoris may 
well have used his skill as a carpenter (Mt 13:55; 
Mk 6:3) during its rebuilding. The second city 
Antipas rebuilt was Livias (or Julias) of Perea in 
honor of Augustus’s wife Livia, This was com- 
pleted c. A.D. 13 (Josephus Ant. 18.2.1 §27). Al- 
though the Herodian family had built twelve 
cities, Tiberias was the first city in Jewish history 
to be founded within the municipal pattern of 
the Greek polis. In the process of building the 
city an ancient cemetery was struck, and subse- 
quently Antipas had difficulty in populating it 
because the Jews regarded it 4s an unclean area, 
Antipas offered free houses and lands as well as 
exemption from taxes for the first few years for 
anyone who would move into the new city. 
Named in honor of the emperor Tiberius, it was 
completed around A.D, 25 and served as Anti- 
pas’s capital (Josephus Ant, 18.2.3 §§36-38). 

4.2. Antipas’s Reign, As far as Rome was con- 
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cerned, Herod Antipas was a good ruler who 
reigned over the territories of Galilee and Perea 
from 4 B.C. to A.D, 39. 

4.2.1. Antipas and Archelaus. The only impor- 
tant recorded event early in Antipas’s reign was 
the deposition of his brother Archelaus in A.D. 6. 
‘Together with his half-brother, Philip the tet- 
rarch, and a Jewish and Samaritan delegation, 
he went to Rome to complain about Archelaus 
to Tiberius (Josephus Ant, 18.13.2 §§342-44; /.W. 
2.7.8 $111). Although Antipas hoped to receive 
the title of king, ‘Tiberius allowed Antipas to have 
the dynastic title of Merod (cf. Josephus J.W 2.9.1 
§167; Ant. 18.2.1 §27), which was significant for 
both his subjects and the political and social cir- 
cles of the Roman world. 

4.2.2. Antipas and John the Baptist. In the Gos- 
pels Herod Antipas is best known for his impris- 
onment and beheading of John the Baptist (Mt 
14:3-12; Mk 6;:17-29; Lk 3:19-20; Josephus Ant. 
18.5.2 §§116-19). Antipas had been marricd to 
the daughter of the Nabatean king Aretas IV, a 
marnage probably arranged by Augustus in or- 
der to gain peace between Jews and Arabs and 
provide a buffer zone between Rome and the 
Parthians. This marriage would have taken 
place before Augustus's death in A.D, 14, When 
Antipas traveled to Rome in c. A.D. 29, he visited 
his brother Herod (Philip), who apparently lived 
in one of the coastal cities of Palestine, While 
there he fell in love with his niece, who was also 
his brother's wife, Herodias, She agreed to 
marry Antipas when he returned from Rome 
provided that he divorce his first wife (Josephus 
Ant. 18.5.1 §§109-10), Antipas’s first wife learned 
of the plan and fled to her father, Aretas [V, who 
considered the matter a personal insult and 
later retaliated against Antipas. 

When Antipas married Herodias, John the 
Baptist boldly criticized him for marrying his 
brother’s wife, and as a result John was impris- 
oned by Antipas. The Mosaic law prohibited a 
man from marrying a brother's wife (Lev 18:16; 
20:21) except in the case of levirate marriages 
(Deut 25:5; Mk 12:19; see Adultery, Divorce). 
Since Antipas's brother had a daughter Salome 
and, more pointedly, his brother was still living, 
the levirate marriage did not apply. 


There is a problem in identifying Herodias's_ 


first husband. The Gospels designate him as 
Philip (Mt 14;3; Mk 6:17), but Josephus lists him 
as Herod, son of Herod the Great and Mari- 
amne II, daughter of Simon the high priest (Jo- 


sephus Ant, 18,5 §109). Since the Herodian 
family line is complicated, many think that the 
Gospel writers confused this Herod with Philip 
the tetrarch, who later married Herodias’s 
daughter Salome. However, although this may 
seem plausible at first, it is untenable for several 
reasons. 

First, the Gospels would be guilty of three 
historical blunders, namely, (1) confusing this 
Herod with his half-brother Philip the tetrarch, 
(2) making Philip the tetrarch the husband of 
Herodias instead of the husband of her daugh- 
ter Salome and (3) assuming that Salome was 
the daughter of Philip the tetrarch, who, accord- 
ing to Josephus, had no children, These errors 
would be incredible in the light of the Gospel 
writers’ familiarity with other historical details of 
the era. Furthermore, the early Christian com- 
munity included people like Joanna, wife of 
Chuza, Antipas’s financial minister (Lk 8:3), and 
Manaen, a close friend of Antipas (Acts 13:1), 
who would have known the details and would 
have prevented such historical error. 

Third, some argue that Herod the Great 
would not have two of his sons with the same 
name. But this is untenable because, although 
the two sons had the same father, they had dif- 
ferent mothers, This is substantiated by the facts 
that Herod the Great did have two sons named 
Antipas/Antipater and two sons named Herod, 
all of whom had different mothers. 

Fourth, it is highly probable that Herodias's 
first husband was called both Herod and Philip 
or, in other words, Herod Philip. Although some 
would argue that double names were not used, 
no one argues that Herod ofActs 12:1, 6, 11, 
19-21 is the Agrippa of Josephus nor that Arche- 
laus is Herod Archelaus. Double names were 
used of emperors like Caesar Augustus. 

Fifth, if the Evangelists intended that 
Herodias’s former husband was actually Philip 
the tetrarch, why did they not call him “Philip 
the tetrarch” as they had called Herod Antipas 
first “tetrarch” and then “king” within the same 
pericope (cf Mt 14:1, 9; Mk 6:14, 26)? 

Therefore, it seems most reasonable to con- 
clude that the Philip in the Gospels and the 
Herod in Josephus are one and the same per- 
son, otherwise it would be hopelessly confusing, 

Antipas's imprisonment of John the Baptist 
was not enough for Herodias, At the appropri- 
ate time, probably Antipas’s birthday, at 
Machacrus in Perea, Herodias arranged for a 
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banquet for Antipas in order to eliminate John 
the Baptist. When Herodias’s daughter danced 
before the guests, Antipas was overwhelmed and 
promised under oath to give her anything she 
wanted, up to half of his kingdom. With the ad- 
vice of her mother, Salome asked for the head 
of John the Baptist on a platter, Although Anti- 
pas was sorry for his rash promise, he granted 
the request to save face before his guests. John 
was beheaded in A.D, 3] or 32, 

4.2.3. Antipas and Jesus. Antipas’s relationship 
to Jesus is seen in three events. First, Antipas 
heard of Jesus’ ministry and concluded, with 
some irony, that Jesus was John the Baptist res- 
utrected (Mt 14:1-2; Mk 6:14-16; Lk 9:7-9). Anti- 
pas had silenced John the Baptist's movement, 
and now there appeared to be a more successful 
people's preacher on the horizon. Hence, Anti- 
pas concluded that it was John the Baptist all 
over again. Antipas wanted to see Jesus, but 
Jesus withdrew from Antipas's territories. Anti- 
pas did not want to use force, fearing that his cit- 
izens would again resent his treatment as they 
had with his treatment of John the Baptist. 

The second incident was Jesus’ final journey 
to Jerusalem, While Jesus was in Antipas’s terr- 
tories, some of the Pharisees came to warn Jesus 
that he should leave because Antipas wanted to 
kill him (Lk 13:31-38), Jesus told them to “Go tell 
that fox" that he would continue his ministry of 
casting out demons and healing for a short time 
longer, and when he had finished, he would 
then go to Jerusalem to die. 

The third event was Jesus’ trial by Antipas in 
A.D, 33 (Lk 23;6-12), Although some scholars 
think this pericope is legendary because it is not 
mentioned in the other Gospels, its occurrence 
in Luke's Gospel makes historical sense. Luke 
was writing to Theophilus, probably a Roman 
official, who would have been interested in the 
relationships between the Herods and the pre- 
fects of Judea, especially since this pericope re- 
ports the reconciliation between Antipas and 
Pilate (Lk 23:12), Since the account reports no 
progress in the trial, it is understandable why 
the other Gospel writers left it out. Some schol- 
ars think the source for this incident is from the 
Gospel of Peter. But that Gospel presents no real 
parallel with Luke's account of Antipas's trial af 
Jesus. In fact the Gospel of Peter holds Antipas re- 
sponsible for Jesus’ death, whereas there is 
nothing of this in Luke, 

In Luke's account, Pilate, knowing Antipas 
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was in Jerusalem for the Passover and hearing 
that Jesus was from Antipas’s territory, Galilee, 
sent Jesus to him. Pilate was not legally obligated 
to do so, but he wanted to extricate himself from 
an awkward situation in which the Jews wanted 
to crucify Jesus while Pilate felt that he was inno- 
cent, Furthermore, Pilate needed to improve his 
relationship with Antipas, The relationship had 
been strained by Pilate's massacre of some of 
Antipas’s subjects (Lk 13:1), and it was further 
aggravated when Antipas reported to Tiberius 
the trouble Pilate had caused the Jews when he 
brought votive shields to Jerusalem. Subse- 
quently Tiberius had ordered their immediate 
removal in c. A.D. 32 (Philo Leg. Gai. 299-304), 
Hence Pilate had overstepped his bounds and 
needed to appease Antipas, On the other hand, 
Antipas did not want lo give Pilate any reason to 
report him to the emperor, and so after mocking 
Jesus, he sent him back to Pilate without com- 
ment, thereby paving the road for reconciliation 
between the two leaders from that day forward 
(Lk 23:12). 

4.2.4, Antipas and Exile, In A.D, 36 Aretas TV 
attacked and defeated Antipas's army, The Jews 
considered this divine punishment for Antipas’s 
execution of John the Baptist (Josephus Ant 
18.5.1-2 §§116-19). Tiberius commanded Vitel- 
lius, governor of Syria, to help Antipas against 
Aretas. However, before this could be accom- 
plished Tiberius had died and Vitellius withheld 
his aid until he received orders from the new 
emperor Caligula. 

When Caligula became emperor (A.D, 37), he 
gave his friend Agrippa I, brother of Herodias 
and nephew of Antipas, the land of Philip the 
tetrarch as well as the tetrarch of Lysanius with 
the title Aing (Josephus Ant. 18.6.10 §§225-39). 
Later Agrippa went to Palestine (c. August of 38) 
to see his newly acquired domain. His presence 
in the land provoked Herodias’s jealousy be- 
cause he had obtained the much-coveted title 
king, which Antipas had never received, al- 
though he had miled well and faithfully since 4 
B.C, Finally, under Herodias's persuasion, Anti- 
pas and Herodias went to Rome in A.D. 39 to 
seek the same honor, Agrippa heard of this and 
sent an envoy to Rome to bring accusations 
against Antipas, This action resulted in the ban- 
ishment of Antipas and Herodias to Lugdunum 
Convenarum, now Saint-Bertrand de Com- 
minges in southern France, in the foothills of 
the Pyrenees. Caligula learned that Herodias 
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was the sister of Agrippa I and excused her from 
the exile, but she chose to follow her husband. 
As a result, Agrippa I obtained Antipas’s territo- 
ries of Galilee and Perea (Josephus Ant. 18.7.1-2 
§§240-55; 7. W. 2.9.6 §§181-83). 


5. The Herodians. 

The Herodians were influential men who were 
partisans of the Herodian dynasty. They are 
mentioned three times in the NT, dealing with 
two incidents where they joined with the Phari- 
sees in their opposition to Jesus. ‘The first inci- 
dent took place in Galilee immediately afier 
Jesus healed the man with the withered hand, 
and the Herodians and the Pharisees sought to 
destroy Jesus (Mk 3;6), The second episode was 
in Jerusalem when the Pharisees and the 
Herodians tried to incriminate Jesus regarding 
the lawtulness of paying taxes to Caesar (Mt 
22:16 par, Mk 12:13). The Herodians are not 
mentioned in Luke or John. 

The origin of the name has been debated. 
Some think that the ending of their mame re- 
flects the Latin suffix -tanus, which is appended 
to adjectives, thus making it a substantive mean- 
ing that they were of the houschold of Herod, 
that is, domestic servants, Others think that it is 
a Greek suffix meaning that they were officers or 
agents of Herod, However, in the Gospel narra- 
tives they are not portrayed as cither domestic 
servants or officers of Herod but as influential 
people whose outlook was friendly to the 
Herodian rule and consequently to the Roman 
tule upon which it rested. 

The issue comes to the forefront in Mark 
8:15 and Matthew 16:6, where in Mark we read 
of the “leaven of Herod” and the Matthean par- 
allel refers to the “leaven of the Sadducees.” 
This problem becomes more critical if the sec- 
ondary Markan reading, “leaven of the Herodi- 
ans” (P*, w, © f% '), is the correct one. The 
problem with this passage is not the interpreta- 
tion but the question of whether the *Sadducees 
and the Herod(ians) are the same? At first this 
seems impossible because Herod the Great tried 
to discredit the Hasmonean house. Further- 
more, he and his grandson Agrippa I never se- 
lected a high priest from among the Sadducees, 
who were pro-Hasmonean, but rather from the 
house of Bocthus. However, a reversal of this 
policy occurred between Herod’s son Arche- 
laus’s deposition in A.D. 6 and Agrippa T's acqui- 
sition of Judea in A.D. 41. 


At that time most of the high priests came 
from the Sadducean house of Annas because 
the province of Judea was not under Herodian 
rule but under direct Roman rule of the prefects. 
It seems probable, then, that the Boethusians, 
being pro-Herodian, were really the Herodians 
and the Sadducees were pro-Hasmonean. Actu- 
ally, later rabbinic sources used the Boethusian 
name interchangeably with that of the Saddu- 
cees (m. Menah. 10:3), It may well be that the 
Sadducees and the Herodians would have been 
close if not identical religiously and economi- 
cally, Thus the Herodians were politically afili- 
ated with the Herodian house, but they were 
religiously and economically affiliated with the 
Sadducees. However, the political distinctions 
between the Sadducees and Herodians were 
blurred with the marriage of Herod Antipas and 
Herodias (a Hasmonean on her mother's side), 
It could be that Herod Antipas married 
Herodias to gain Sadducean support. Hence the 
Herodians and the Sadducees would have been 
on the same side politically, against the *Phari- 
sees, the Herodians being pro-Herodian gov- 
ernment while the Pharisees were both 
anti-Hasmonean and anti-Herodian. This is 
borne out in Mark 8:15 and Matthew 16:6, 12, 
where the Pharisees and the Sadducees/ 
Herodians are contrary parties opposing Jesus. 

In summary, the Herodians were theologi- 
cally in agreement with the Sadducees, and polit- 
ically both of these parties would have been the 
opposite of the Pharisees, who were anti-Hasmo- 
nean, anti-Herodian and anti-Roman. The Phar- 
isees looked for a cataclysmic messianic 
kingdom to remove the rule of the Herods and 
Rome, whereas the Herodians wanted to pre- 
serve the Herodian rule, However, the Herodi- 
ans and the Pharisees worked together to oppose 
Jesus because he was introducing a new king- 
dom that neither wanted. 

See also HASMONEANS; JEWISH HISTORY: RO- 
MAN PERIOD; REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS. 
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HERODIANS. See HERODIAN DYNASTY. 


HERODOTUS GF HALICARNASSUS. See HIs. 
TORIANS, GRECO-ROMAN, 


HEROES 

Every civilization and culture has its heroes of 
the past. These renowned dead are the promi- 
nent characters of a given culture's traditional 
narratives (written and/or oral, fictional and 
historical) that provide stories of origins, explain 
national identity and religion and may express 
many of its moral and civil virtues. The heroes 
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of these narratives stand out from others for 
many reasons: moral, religious or intellectual 
superiority, great deeds of courage and faith, 
and celebrated accomplishments on behalf of 
their nation and descendants. As societies use 
and reuse such traditional narratives, the stories 
themselves are evaluated, repeated, edited and 
supplemented, In manifold ways the hero tradi- 
lions are thus reflected and refracted in light of 
contemporary knowledge, intellectual currents, 
and social and religious needs of later genera- 
tons, 

1, Greek Heroes 

2. Jewish Heroes 

3. Heroes in the New Testament 


I, Greek Heroes, 

The centuries preceding the turn of the era, and 
the first century itself, saw among Jewish authors 
a great outpouring of literature concerning their 
own culture's traditional heroes, It was also a 
time of great intellectual ferment in the Greco- 
Roman world and of expanding interaction 
among Hellenistic, Roman and Jewish cultures. 
Such cultural intercourse encouraged the prac- 
tice of relating and comparing the narratives 
and heroes of one culture to those of another. 
For some Greck historians, this intellectual! en- 
terprise of the *Hellenistic era saw Greek histo- 
rians writing universal histories and taking a 
keen interest in foreign peoples and cultures 
(Momigliano 1975, 1-6). Within this dynamic cli- 
mate early Christians lived and the books of the 
NT were composed. 

Some Greck authors used the sobriquet heroes 
with reference to a particular class of characters 
from Greek tradition. For Hesiod (seventh cen- 
tury B.C.) the heroes were the Fourth Age of 
men who fell prior to the destruction of Thebes 
and Troy and who were superior in all ways to 
the current race. For Pindar (fifth century 8.C.), 
heroes were identical to demigods. Much later, 
the word fero came to be used popularly to refer 
to minor local deities or city founders, But Jew- 
ish heroes are not best thought of with these 
specific associations, 

In more general historiographic terms, at 
least since the fifth century B.C,, Greek histon- 
ans divided history into two eras, the prehistoric 
age of heroes and myth prior to the mid-twelfth 
century B.C. and the historical time to the 
present, The age of heroes, of whom Heracles 
{Lat. Hercules) was the most prominent, was not 
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formally abandoned by historians; it was left to 
individual writers to make of the confusing and 
improbable legends what they would (Fornara, 
7-10). In the popular and not strictly historical 
mind, the hero stories, such as those of Homer, 
still functioned either as gencral history or as 
source material for sundry forms of allegorical 
or didactic interpretation, 


2, Jewish Heroes. 

*Judaism looked to its sacred and traditional 
writings for its heroes, Though distinctions were 
not made between a heroic age and a historical 
period, Jewish writers did not just repeat their 
hero stories. In a variety of manners they too 
were reading and rewriting their narratives in 
light of later times and interests. In Israel's sa- 
cred literature, many figures exhibited heroic 
qualities, but certain ones tend to stand out: 
Noah, Abraham, *Moses, Elijah, David and So- 
lomon, In the Hellenistic period there was an 
increased interest in such ideal figures (Nickels- 
burg, 4). 

Though the eponymous ancestors of the 
Jews were Eber (Gen 10:24; 11;:14-17), Israel and 
Judah, Abraham was considered the father of 
the nation and by many its greatest hero, The 
Abraham stories of Genesis 12—25 were re- 
peated orally in synagogue readings and many 
other settings. They were also embellished in 
works such as the ‘Genesis Apocryphon 
(1QapGen), found among the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In that work, Abram’s sojourn in Egypt, 
elliptically narrated in Genesis (Gen 12:10-20), is 
expansively rewritten to include chronological 
detail, justification of Abram’s lie, explicit de- 
scription of Sarai’s beauty and unequivocal pro- 
tection of her chastity, Such stories reveal 
careful interaction with the biblical text, as well 
as contemporary concerns for chronography 
and exegetical solutions for various problems 
raised in Genesis. The terseness and elliptical 
nature of many a bibtical story invited specula- 
tion and attempts to read between the lines so as 
to fill out the tantalizing narratives, 

Some Jewish Hellenistic authors wrote with 
distinctly Hellenistic concerns about Jewish he- 
roes. For example, in the context of the Helle- 
nistic historiographic efforts to trace the origin 
and spread of philosophy and science, Abraham 
is presented as a member of a class of interna- 
tional intelligentsia, a wise sage who taught the 
Egyptians the art of astronomy (Pseudo-Eupole- 


mus; Artapanus; Josephus Ant. 1.8.2 §165). In 
the context of another contemporary issue, the 
recording of universal genealogy, Abraham is 
related to the Greek hero Heracles by the mar- 
riage of his granddaughter to this most famous 
of all Greek heroes, It is clear that in much Jew- 
ish Hellenistic literature, including Josephus 
(Feldman, 143) Abraham, like other biblical fig- 
ures, was transformed into a hero particularly 
suited for the Hellenistic environment of the au- 
thors. 

Other contemporary texts, not written fora 
Greek audience, are more traditional in their 
depiction of biblical heroes, in that they focus 
on the religious aspects of the biblical charac- 
ters. In the literature often grouped under the 
rubrics deuterocanonical or *Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, the hero Abraham is primarily 
represented as the covenant-making ancestor, 
the incessantly faithful-to-God father of the na- 
tion and the revelation-receiving sage. In Gene- 
sis and the rest of biblical literature, Abraham's 
faith in and covenant with God are the domi- 
nant themes with which he is associated. These 
emphases and the picture of Abraham as an 
ideal religious figure continue in the * Téstaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, *Jubilees, the *Apocalypse 
of Abraham, the *Damaseus Document (CD, 
4Q266-272) and other *Qumran texts (Sandmel, 
37-38, 49). 

The process of idealization, intrinsic to he- 
roic literature, began in canonical texts, as one 
can easily see by comparing the figure of David 
in Kings with the highly idealized and pious 
David of the Chronicler, For the community us- 
ing the Qumran Psalter (11Q5 27), David is said 
to have been “wise, and bright as the sun, a 
scribe, and discerning man, blameless in all his 
ways befare God and men.” He is then credited 
with composing 4,050 songs and psalms, In the 
most extensive catalog and description of heroic 
figures of Israel, Ben Sira (=*Ecclesiasticus, 
*Sirach) 44—50, the ancestors of Israel are 
praised usually for their piety, faithfulness and 
wisdom in a great hymn chat begins: “Let us now 
laud famous men, and our ancestors in their 
generations, The Lord appointed to them much 
glory, his greatness from eternity. There were 
those who ruled and were famous men because 
of their valor; those who counseled because of 
their understanding; those who proclaimed 
prophecies” (Sir 44;1-5), Finally, even obscure 
figures in the biblical text, such as *Enoch and 
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*Melchizedek, were to become heroes in their 
own right, inspiring an extensive literature 
(/-3 Enoch, 11. QMelchizedek). 

Another interesting feature of the Jewish ap- 
preciation of its heroes was the popularity of 
*pseudepigraphic works composed in the name 
of Jewish heroes during the Greco-Roman era, 
This literary device was extremely common as 
witnessed in the mass of literature claiming the 
authorship of some ancient worthy, such as 
Adam, Enoch, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, David, 
Solomon, Ezra, and many others. 

*Philo, the prolific Jewish exegete and phi- 
losopher of *Alexandria (first century A.D.), dis- 
plays a different side of the Greco-Jewish 
appreciation of heroes. Utilizing common Hel- 
lenistic interpretive conventions used first for 
the works of Homer, Philo allegorized the bibli- 
cal text and thus made Abraham in his depar- 
ture from Ur a philosopher’s hero, a symbol of 
the soul that rejects the lower physical world as 
the ultimate reality and secks the higher world 
of the mind (Philo Abr, 66, 84), 


3. Heroes in the New Testament. 

NT authors frequently look back to their na- 
tional narratives and in so doing they generally 
fall in line with the deuterocanonical or apocry- 
phal and pseudepigraphic literature as apprecia- 
tors of Israel's heroes primarily for their 
religious qualities, albeit sometimes with dis- 
tinectly Christian concerns. The famous catalog 
of heroes in Hebrews 1] hearkens back to Sir- 
ach 44—50. Abraham retains his prominence 
among NT authors, particularly for his faith and 
thus as the spiritual father even of Christians 
(Rom 4:13-25). James 2:23 uses an epithet for 
Abraham (“God's friend"), which apparently 
arose in the traditions developing around the 
person of Abraham (see [s 41:8; 2 Chron 20;7), 
But the heroics of the obscure were also consid- 
ered, as is shown in the case of Melchizedek in 
Hebrews 7, The pseudepigraphic tradition that 
grew up around heroes is represented in the NT 
by the author of Jude (14-15), who quotes as au- 
thoritative the work of Enoch (J Enoch 1:9). 

The heroic David influenced profoundly 
*messianic notions of Christians, as can be seen 
in the Gospel narratives of Jesus’ entry into 
Jerusalem (Mt 21:1-11; Mk 11:1-10). But stories 
about David could also be put to other uses. For 
example, David's procurement of the sacred 
bread of the presence (1 Sam 21;:1-6) becomes 
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Jesus’ example of the legitimate breaking of the 
sabbath code of Exodus 20:8-11 (Mt 12:3-4 par). 
All of the NT writings reflect the appreciative 
and creative use of Jewish heroic traditions 
within the contours of emerging Christianity. 

See also MOSES; RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN; RE- 
WRITTEN BIBLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUM- 
RAN, 
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HILLEL, HOUSE OF 
Hillel the Elder flourished in the time of 


*Herod the Great. He is the founder of one of 
the principal houses or schools that laid the 
foundation on which later rabbinic Judaism 
would build and is famous for his seven rules of 
exegesis. He was regarded ag the ideal sage. 

1. Hille! the Person 

2. The House of Hillel 


1. Hillel the Person, 

Hillel was born in Babylonia and as a young 
man went to Israel to study Scripture and the 
oral law. Very little is known of his life and per- 
sonality. The earliest materials, mostly found in 
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the Mishnah and Tosefta, record his legal opin- 
ions on various topics (see Rabbinic Literature: 
Mishnah and Tosefia), Stories about his life, 
usually with a moral lesson, are found in later 
sources and should be viewed with skepticism 
(Neusner, 286). The claim that Hillel was a de- 
scendant of David is in all probability an inven- 
tion intended to enhance the great scholar’s 
reputation. 

That Hillel emerged as a major figure in Jew- 
ish law cannot be denied. He is regarded as 
nasi’, “prince” (cf. b. Pesah. 66a), which is proba- 
bly a title retroactively applied to him, But this 
tradition accurately reflects Hillel's leadership 
and prominence. Later generations compared 
him with *Moses and Ezra. Another important 
indication of his leadership is seen in the endur- 
ing House of Hillel that continued to defend 
and develop his teaching. 


2. The House of Hillel, 

Hillel was well known for his teachings on the 
rules of *sacrifice and the prozbul. In the case of 
the former, he taught that the paschal lamb may 
be slaughtered on the *sabbath (t. Pesah, 4:13; 
y. Pesah. 6:1; b, Pesah, 66a) and that one must lay 
hands on the sacrificial animal before present- 
ing it to the priest (b. Besa 20a-b). In the case of 
the latter, he taught that one could circumvent 
the Jubilee remission of debt, for the Jubilee law 
induced people not to lend as the Jubilee drew 
near (m. Seb, 10:2-4; contrast the teaching of 
Jesus in Luke 6:35; “Love your enemies, and do 
good, and lend, expecting nothing in return”). It 
is conceivable that Hillel’s teaching that one 
must lay hands upon the animal of sacrifice be- 
fore presenting it to the priest may shed light on 
Jesus’ action in the *temple precincts, an action 
that appears to have been centered on the scll- 
ers of sacrificial animals (Mk 11:15-18; Jn 2;13- 
22). 

Hillel is remembered to have enjoined his 
students, “Be among the disciples of Aaron, who 
loved peace and pursued it” (m’Abot 1:12) and to 
have told a pest who demanded that Hillel teach 
him the whole of Torah in a single statement: 
“Do not do to another what you would not wish 
done to yourself; that is the whole Torah. The 
rest is commentary; go and study” (6. Sabb, 31a). ~ 
Hillel's negative formulation of this principle 
finds a parallel in the somewhat older Tobit 
4:15a: “And what you hate, do not do to any 
one" (see Tobit). In Jesus’ teaching, the principle 


is expressed positively: “Whatever you wish that 
people would do to you, do so to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets” (Mt 7:12). The admo- 
nition to “go and study" is also found in Mat 
thew 9:13 ("Go and learn”), Another saying 
credited to Hillel may parallel dominical tradi- 
tion: “If I am not for myself, who is for me?” 
(m’Abot 1:14), One is immediately reminded of 
Jesus’ saying; “He who is not with me is against 
me, and he who does not gather with me scat- 
ters” (Mt 12:30 par. Lk 11:23), 

Following the *destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple in A.D, 70, the House of Hillel gained 
ascendancy over the House of *Shammai. We 
are told that the academy at Usha decided that 
the legal rulings of the House of Hillel were to 
be followed (y. Ber, 1:7). Often the rulings of the 
House of Hillel stand alongside (almost always 
following) the rulings of the House of Shammai, 
The editing of rabbinic literature suggests that 
the Shammiaite rulings are older and at one time 
held sway and that the Hillelite rulings are later 
and came to hold sway. 

Tradition has held that the House of Hillel, 
following the lead of its founder, taught more le- 
nient views than did the House of Shammai. 
However, that is not always true. It has been esti- 
mated that in about 20 percent of their rulings, 
the House of Hillel ruled more stringently. 
Seven rules of exegesis, or middot (“measure- 
ments”), are attributed to Hillel (cf £ Sanh, 
7:11). These rules probably took their formal 
shape after Hillel’s time, though it is possible 
some of them derive from the famous sage (see 
Biblical Interpretation, Jewish). 

See also SHAMMAI, HOUSE OF; RABBINIC LITER. 
ATURE: MIDRASHIM; RABBINIC LITERATURE: 
MISHNAH AND TOSEFTA; RABBIS. 
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HIPPOCRATIC LETTERS 

In his life of Hippocrates, the second-century 
A.D. Greek physician and historian Soranus re- 
fers to Hippocrates as the father of medicine 
and dates his birth to the equivalent of 460 B.C, 
He notes that Hippocrates was a member of a 
guild or a society known as the Asclepiades (= 
sons of Asclepius). Asclepius may have been a 
historical figure, since he is mentioned as a phy- 
sician in the Jliad of Homer, but he came to be 
regarded as a deity, as attested by the renowned 
‘Temple of Asclepius on the island of Cos. Those 
with diseases offered sacrifices to him, and 
many slept in his temple, expecting the deity to 
visit and heal them. Hippocrates was said to 
have been descended from Asclepius on his fa- 
ther's side and from Heracles on his mother’s 
side. Hippocrates’ many writings on medical 
subjects resulted in his being venerated as a de- 
scendant of Asclepins. He was clearly regarded 
with respect by some ancient intellectuals, as is 
evident from his being mentioned twice by 
*Plato (in the Protagoras and the Phaedrus) and 
once by *Aristotle (in Politics), 

The various editions of the Hippocratic col- 
lection of writings attributed to this man run 
from seventy to one hundred treatises, and the 
scholarly opinions about their authenticity has 
been a matter of debate since ancient times, In 
addition to treatises on explicitly medical sub- 
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jects—such as Epidemics, Fractures, Uleers, Sacred 
Disease |epilepsy)—there were letters from and 
to Hippocrates, including communications from 
tulers and officials. The latter convey assump- 
tions about supernatural and miraculous actions 
in human experience, such as overcoming 
plagues and healing monarchs. 

Galen (A.D, 129-195) traced to Asclepius his 
call to medicine and built on the main body of 
the Hippocratic tradition but regarded the let- 
ters as spurious. Born in Pergamum, he spent 
time at the medical school in *Alexandria and 
settled in *Rome. While he affirmed the percep- 
tions of Hippocrates and traced their history in 
his own writings, he acknowledged that there 
were many works falsely attributed to him. 
Paracelsus (1493-1541), who taught medicine in 
Basel, reacted in the opposite way. He affirmed 
that God had revealed the truth about nature 
through such men as Hippocrates, while ratio- 
nalists, such as Aristotle and Galen, had turned 
away from nature, He was drawn particularly to 
the Aphorisms, attributed to Hippocrates, which 
he saw as offering timeless truth, rather than to 
the Hippocratic analyses of human ailments. 
What one can sce taking place in these shifting 
attitudes and strategies for handling the Hippo- 
cratic tradition might well be called the quest for 
the historical Hippocrates. 

W. D. Smith has traced the historical evolu- 
tion of the literature attributed to Hippocrates. 
By the seventeenth century, for example, there 
developed skepticism concerning the reports of 
supernatural achievements of Hippocrates, as is 
evident in the opinion of Jean Baptist van Bel- 
mont (1571-1644), who dismissed as spurious the 
letter of Hippocrates in which he reports how 
he had accomplished the cure of a plague. In 
the post-Enlightenment era, however, the con- 
ceptual and methodological issues concerning 
the Hippocratic tradition came into sharper fo- 
cus. This is evident in the mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury cdition of the complete works of 
Hippocrates prepared by M. P, E, Litre, with the 
Greek text, translation in Fregch and interpre- 
tive notes, published in 1861; it includes Letters, 
Decrees and the Harangue. Littre characterizes 
these writings, attributed to Hippocrates, as 
apocryphal and pseudonymous, He says that 
they are ancient, but the date and author(s) of 
them are unknown (308), and they probably 
range from the late fifth century B.C, down into 
the third century B.C. 
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Similarly, in the introduction by E. C, Kelly to 
F. Adam's translation of The Genuine Works of 
Hippocrates there is offered a reconstruction of 
the evalving role of medicine in Greek culture 
(v-viii). Me states that in the fifth century B.C., “in 
the Golden Age of Greece," medicine began to 
sever its direct connection with religion and its 
control by the priesthood, Health resorts were 
developing on the shores of the Aegean and on 
islands, resembling modern spas. Hydrotherapy 
was taught, and relaxation from worry was en- 
couraged, These resorts were controlled by 
priest-physicians; Asclepiads, who had dedi- 
cated their lives to Aesculapius, the god of medi- 
cine. Knowledge was passed on to sons and toa 
few disciples. 

One such figure was Hippocrates, at the 
health resort/medical hospital on the island of 
Cos, Little was known about his life, but stories 
emerged that he was the son of a physician and 
the pupil of Gorgias the Sophist and Democritus 
the philosopher, He traveled widely but 
achieved his greatest fame by bringing to an end 
a plague in *Athens, The king of Persia, Artax- 
erxes, tried to lure him there as court physician, 
but Hippocrates was loyal to the Greek tradition 
and declined the invitation. He was said to have 
died in ‘Thessaly at the age of 104. 

When the writings of the ancients were being 
assembled for the library in Alexandria (see Al 
exandrian Library) two hundred years after 
Hippocrates’ death, many writings attributed to 
him were found. Characteristic of works by him 
or attributed to him was the direct, personal 
study of disease, including the appearance of 
the stricken and an account of the course of the 
disease, This mode of analysis was in sharp con- 
trast to the description of disease in religious 
terms and as a consequence of divine rebuke. In 
his translation of the works of Hippocrates, 
Kelly grouped those attributed to Hippocrates 
according to the probability of their being genu- 
ine or at least representing accurately the point 
of view of Hippocrates and his immediate suc- 
cessors. The epistles, however, and other public 
documents included in the Hippocratic collec- 
tion he perceived to be almost certainly spuri- 
ous, although they were probably composed 
within a century or so after his death. _ 

The powerful factor that united these di- 
verse documents was the high esteem in 
which Hippocrates was held, and—although 
Kelly docs not make the point—the link of 


Hippocrates with the sacred figure of Aescu- 
lapius, the god of healing. His fame was en- 
hanced by these letters purporting to have been 
sent to him by royal and political leaders, such 
as the Letter from the Senate and People of Abdera to 
Hippocrates, The expansion of the works attrib- 
uted to him and the extension of reports of con- 
tacts with him by leaders who were his 
contemporaries are analogous to what hap- 
pened in the evolution of the Jesus tradition, In 
the apocryphal Gospels the miraculous actions 
of Jesus are expanded and his alleged contacts 
with religious and political leaders of his time, as 
well as their recognition of his extraordinary 
powers, are set forth in this ongoing evolution 
of the Gospel tradition. Analogously, the emer- 
gence in the post-Enlightenment era of critical 
views concerning the authenticity and reliability 
of works attributed to Hippocrates parallel in 
time and intent the development of critical 
methods for evaluating and interpreting the tra- 
ditions concerning Jesus. 
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HISTORIANS, GRECO-ROMAN 
Greco-Roman historians are important for the 
understanding of Christian origins in several 
ways. They provide *geographical, topographi- 
cal and historical information that enables us to 
reconstruct the larger world in which Second 
Temple Judaism and early Christianity flour- 
ished. They also provide the basis for under- 
standing the conventions of Jewish and early 
Christian historians upon whose works our un- 
derstanding of early Christian origins is 
founded, 

1, Origins 

2, Classes of History 

3, Conclusion 


1, Origins. 

The origisfs of historical writing must be recon- 
structed from limited fragmentary evidence and 
the testimonia of later authors. Its origins are 
bound up with the beginning of prose, as are 
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many other genres of writing, 

1.1. Precursors. The first prose author was 
Anaximander of Miletus (c. 610-540 B.c.), who 
applied the insights of Ionian philosophy to the 
world as he knew it. According to ancient testi- 
monia, Anaximander made a map of the world 
and wrote a summary of its geography (e.g., Dio- 
genes Lacrtius Vit, 2.1-2). His project was ad- 
vanced in the second half of the sixth century 
B.C. by Hecataeus of Miletus, who also made a 
map of the world (FGrH 1 T 1) and wrote a com- 
mentary on it. Fragments of The Geographical De- 
scription of the World (Periégésis gés) have come 
down to us from two volumes: one devoted to 
Europe and the other to Asia, These probably 
represent Hecataeus’s perception of the world 
in two continents, The work is an ethnographic 
survey of the Mediterranean basin, [t moves 
along the seacoast, describing the coast, the in- 
terior, major cities and points of interest, the his- 
tory of the people and their customs, 

1.2. The Development of “Historical” Genres. 
Since the work of F Jacoby (Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker {FGrH), 1923-), most schol- 
ars have recognized four related genres of writ- 
ing that evolved out of these early Lonian works, 
In addition to The Geographical Description of the 
World, Hecataeus wrote a Genealogies in which he 
attempted to determine the mythical and histori- 
cal periods (FGrH | FF 1-35), Genealogy dealt 
with the mythical period by attempting to work 
out the relationships among the heroes. Others 
followed suit, for example, Acusilaeus of Argos 
(FGrH 2) and Pherecycdes of Athens (FGrH 3). 
Other prose authors drew their inspiration from 
The Geographical Description of the World and de- 
veloped the ethnographic treatments of individ- 
ual peoples by writing ethnography. The works 
were typically entitled by the adjectival form of 
the name of the people, such as Charon of 
Lampsacus, who wrote an Etitopica and a two- 
volume Persica (FGrH 262 T 1), and Xanthus of 
Lydia, who wrote a four-volume Lydiaca (FGrH 
765 FF 1-30), Still others began writing horogra- 
phy, or local histories, chronicling the stories of 
a city year by year, such as the local historians of 
Athens (Atthidographers); Hellanicus, -Cleide- 
mus, Androtion, Phanodemus, Melanthius, De- 
mon and Philochorus (FGrH 323a-28), The 
attempt to write a sequential narrative led to the 
development of chronology. The most famous 
figure is Eratosthenes (275-194 B.C.), the head of 
the *Alexandrian library, who was the first to at- 
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tempt to provide specific dates for literary and 
political figures (FGrH 241), 

1.3. The Development of History. There is a 
fifth genre that Jacoby was reluctant to acknowl- 
edge but which most contemporary scholars rec- 
ognize: history. The most famous successor to 
Hecatacus was Herodotus of Halicarnassus (c. 
484-c, 430 B.C.). Herodotus knew Hecataeus's 
work (eg, FGrH 1 F 305/Herodotus Hist. 
2.155,2-156.2). He used some of the same meth- 
odology as his predecessor and incorporated at 
least eighteen ethnographic treatments of dif- 
ferent peoples, At the same time, his work is far 
more than an extension of the [onian’s. Hero- 
dotus focused on people rather than geography. 
He not only related the events of the Persian 
wars but attempted to explain the conflict be- 
tween the East and the West. The first sentence 
of his work is justly famous: “This is the publica- 
tion of the research [historia] of Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus so that human affairs will not 
fade in time and the great and marvelous deeds 
that were displayed by both Greeks and barbari- 
ans will not lack renown, especially the reason 
why they fought with one another” (Herodotus 
Hist. 1.1). lt is for this reason that *Cicero prop- 
erly called Herodotus the pater historiae (Cicero 
De Leg. 1.5). 

1.4, History and Related Genres. The relation- 
ships between history and other genres was not 
firm. There are several reasons for this. History 
was not a firmly defined discipline in antiquity. 
Cicero thought of history as a subset of “rhetoric 
(Cicero De Orat. 2.62). The distinction between 
history and the four genres of prose above are 
often vague: horography can be considered a 
subgenre of history and is conflated with history 
in some instances; ethnography was often a 
constituent clement of history, e.g., Thucydides 
(Hist, 6,.2-5) provided a sketch of Sicily, Hierony- 
mous of Cardia regularly inserted ethnogra- 
phies in his history of Alexander's successors 
(FGrH 154), and Polybius devoted one book to 
an ethnography (Hist, 34). The issue is what is 
placed in the foreground and what is set in the 
background. Even the distinction between his- 
tory and other more distant genres can be prob- 
lematic. For example, it is not always easy to 
distinguish history and *biography (although 
see Polybius Hist. 10.21.5-8; Plutarch, Alex, 1.2), 
At the same time, the ancients were aware of the 
task of the historian. Some wrote treatises on the 
principles that should govern historical writing 
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(c.g., Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Letter to Gnaeus 
Pompeius 3-6; Lucian, How to Write History). Histo- 
rians ofien made observations about their task, 
particularly in critiques of fellow practitioners, 


2. Classes of History. 

Among these observations are a number of 
comments that indicate the types of historical 
writing that ancient historians recognized. Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus distinguished three 
types: histories of individual cities or peoples, 
universal histories and histories of wars (Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus Thuc. 5-6). Content is the 
basic criterion in his assessment. Others distin- 
guished between writing about antiquity and 
contemporary events (¢.g., Polybius Hist. 9.2.1-7; 
Diodorus Siculus Sib, Hist, 41,14), making 
scope the decisive criterion, Still others distin- 
guished between histories writen by Greek au- 
thors and histories written by Easterners (e.g., 
Josephus, Ag. Ap. 1 §27), championing perspec- 
tive as the normative criterion. While these dis- 
tinctions do not constitute a full-scale analysis of 
the historical works from the Greco-Roman 
world, they do provide us with a scheme of clas- 
sification that permits us to group many of the 
histories that have come down to us or about 
which ancients inform us. 

2.1. Histories of Individual Cities or Peoples. 
The first group which Dionysius mentioned is 
the histories of individual cities or peoples. In 
other words, he lumped horography and eth- 
nography together, While this lacks the preci- 
sion of modern analyses, it has the advantage of 
providing a large category for works that deal 
with specific groups. 

2.1.1, Local Histories. Local histories devel- 
oped the possibility latent in the annals of cities 
by attempting to write the history of a specific 
city year by year. Most are characterized by paro- 
chialism: they were written by individuals who 
admired the city and wanted to set out its 
records. Like the annals they used, their works 
are simply written: they lack the rhetorical flour- 
ish that would characterize so much of Greek 
historiography. One of the best examples is Hel- 
lanicus of Lesbos (fl, fifth century B.C.). Hellani- 
cus was a prolific author who is credited with 
more than twenty different works. He was the 
first to write an Afthis, or history of Attica (FGrH 
$23a). Hellanicus's effort was more than an cx- 
pression of admiration for Athens: he atempted 
to use a scientific spirit to extend state records 


back into the remote past and bring them down 
to his own time, a reconstruction that earned 
Thucydides’ stricture (Hist. 1.97.2). 

The use of annals appealed to the Romans, 
who began writing horographies at least as early 
as Cassius Hemina (fl. second century B.C.) 
Hemina traced the history of Rome from the 
earliest period down through the Second Punie 
War (218-201 8.C.) and perhaps beyond, Pliny 
called him the oldest annalist (Nat. Hist, 13.84), 
There was, however, a difference between the 
Greek and Roman practices. The Grecks kept 
horography and history proper separate; the 
Romans did not. While the Romans used annals 
as a basis for their works, they did not feel 
bound by the conventions of Greek horography 
that simply chronicled the events of a year; 
rather, they chose to write about human affairs 
more freely but to do so in an annalistic form. 

2.1.2. Histories of Peoples, The other group 
consists of cthnographies and histories of spe- 
cific people. These were distinct, even though 
Dionysius did not address the differences. Eth- 
nographies were written by Grecks who were in- 
terested in other peoples. They continued to use 
the Tonian method of reporting hearsay. They 
were obligated to cover the standard topics of 
the genre; geography, history, wonder and cus- 
toms of the people. Histories were different, 
Historians were required to analyze causes, not 
simply report. They did not follow the fourfold 
pattern of ethnography, Finally, their perspec- 
tive is quite different from that of ethnogra- 
phies; they are Greeks writing about Greeks, not 
Greeks writing about non-Greeks, 

The works in this subcategory are known as 
Hellenica. They are continuations of Thucydides’ 
History of the Peloponnesian War, which ended 
abruptly in 411 Bc, The anonymous Oxyrhyn- 
chus historian, Theopompus, and Xenophon 
changed the scope of ‘Thucydides’ work by en- 
larging it to the affairs of the Greeks generally 
rather than focusing on a single war. The iden- 
tity of the historian who wrote the 900 lines that 
were discovered on a papyrus at Oxyrhynchus 
in 1906 has never been solved (FGrH 66), The 
lengthy fragment is characterized by a sobriety 
of judgment and critical acumen that is rare in 
antiquity, It is not unfair to say that the Oxy- 
rhynchus “historian, Thucydides and Polybius 
are’ the ancient world’s closest analogues to 
modern historians and constitute an exception 
rather than a rule in ancient historiography. 
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Theopompus was a student of Isocrates who 
thought that history should be subordinated to 
politics (FGrH 115). Xenophon’'s work is a 
roughly united work that consists of three major 
sections that set out the affairs of the Greeks 
from 411 to 362 B.C. The significance of these 
works is that they broadened history from the 
war monograph (see below) to the larger story 
of a people. 

2.1.3, Archaic Histories of Peoples. The next 
subgroup is problematic. F. Jacoby considered 
the histories of Sicily to be ethnographies (FGrH 
554-77), However, C, Fornara has made a rea- 
sonable case for considering them as a separate 
subgroup. Unlike Hellenica that addressed recent 
events, the Siailica contained archaeologiae, or ac- 
counts of the earliest period. Since a number of 
historians considered archaeologiae to be distinct 
from works that concentrate on recent history, 
we may place these in a separate subgroup. 

‘The most important of these historians was 
Timacus of Tauromenium (c, 356-c. 260 B.c.). Ti- 
macus's thirty-eight volume history extended the 
perspective of the Hellenica both chronologically 
and geographically (FGrH 566). He argued that 
the Greeks in the West had made notable contri- 
butions to Hellenism. The work thus had an 
apologetic edge: the Greek west was important 
and should not be ignored (see FF 40 and 94), It 
was natural that a work that dealt with Sicily, It- 
aly and northern Africa would have an impact 
on Roman historians and those Greeks who 
were interested in Rome. It was significant 
enough that Polybius felt compelled to engage 
in a major polemic against Timaeus (Polybius 
Hist, 12.3.1 —16,14; 23,.1—28.10), 

2.1.4. Apologetic Histories. The apologetic di- 
mension of Timaeus reflects an inside debate 
among Greeks. What happened when the de- 
bate was extended to non-Grecks? In the course 
of a major polemic against Greek historians, Jo- 
sephus claimed that groups from the East had a 
superior historiography (Josephus Ag. Ap, 1 
§§6-56), While the Greeks were superior rhetors, 
they did not record ancient history accurately. 
Josephus claimed that Eastern historians did. 
The three most important representatives were 
Berossus (c. 350-c, 280 B.C.), who wrote a Baby- 
lonica (FGrH 680); Manetho (fl. c. 280 B.c.), who 
wrote an Aigyptiaca (FGrH 609); and Josephus 
(A.D. 37/38-c. 96), who wrote a twenty-volume 
Jewish Antiquities. All were priests who used the 
records of their own people to write their histo- 
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ries. In each case they recast their indigenous 
storics in Hellenic form in an effort to offer a 
self-definition that would win higher respect and 
acceplance for the group in the Greco-Roman 
world, 

2.2. Uniwersal Histories. The second category 
that Dionysius used was universal histories. 
These were works that had a geographical/eth- 
nographical scope that extended beyond spe- 
cific cities or peoples to incorporate the world as 
it was known, There are at least two forces that 
helped to create a worldwide perspective. 

2.2.1. Persia. The first was Persia's encroach- 
ment on Greck soil, The expansion of Persia 
made the Greeks aware of other peoples in ways 
that they had not been prior to the end of the 
sixth century B.C, The work of Hecatacus of Mil- 
etus is at least indirectly indebted to Persia. The 
decisive step was taken by Herodotus, whose 
Histories are Dionysius's parade example of a 
universal history. While we might consider them 
a war monograph, they do describe the world as 
Herodotus knew it. 

The real honor for writing the first universal 
history should go to Ephorus (c. 405-330 B.C,), At 
least Polybius claimed that he was his only pre- 
decessor (Polybius Hist. 5.32.2), and Diodorus of 
Siculus considered him an important model (Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib, Hist, 5.1.4). Ephorus wrote a 
thirty-volume history of the world from the re- 
turn of the Heracleidae in the eleventh century 
B.C. to 341 B.C, (FGrH 70), One of the most 
pressing difficulties Ephorus had to address in 
such an undertaking was the organization of di- 
verse and independent material, He solved the 
problem by aligning topics with specific books 
(Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist, 5.1.4). This topical 
arrangement was a break with the chronological 
arrangement of his predecessors, but its practi- 
cal utility was apparent enough to his successors 
that they adopted it. 

2.2.2. Rome. The second power that forced 
the Greeks to think in universal terms was 
Rome. The impact of Rome was not lost on a 
Greek military officer who had been captured 
during the Third Macedonian War. Polybius 
wrote: “For what human being is so small or in- 
different that he or she would not want to know 
how and by what type of government almost the 
entire World came under the single rule of the 
Romans in less than fifty-three years—some- 
thing that had never happened before” (Poly- 
bius Hist, 1.1.5; cf. also 6.2.3 and 39.8.7), In 
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particular, he felt compelled to explain Rome's 
rise to his fellow Greeks, a compulsion he an- 
swered in a complex work of forty books. He 
thought that the uniqueness of the events neces- 
sitated a new synthesis: “For what is unique in 
my work and what is amazing about our ime is 
this; just as Fortune has bent almost every histor- 
ical event in the known world into one direction 
and has compelled everything to incline to one 
and the same goal, so,” he continued, "it is nec- 
essary to bring the administration of Fortune 
which she has used for the completion of her 
universal tasks, under one synoptic perspective 
for the readers through a history” (Polybius Hist. 
1,4,1-2). 

Polybius's most important successor was the 
Middle Stoic philosopher, Poseidonius (c. 
135-51/50 B.C,), Poscidonius began where Poly- 
bius left off at 146 B.c. and continued to c, 80 B.C. 
Like Polybius, he believed in the unity of history. 
However, he worked out his understanding of 
history in a more philosophically sophisticated 
form than his military predecessor had. For 
Poseidonius, the Roman Empire represented 
the unity of humanity and reflected the cosmop- 
olis of God. 

Polybius's and Poseidonius's perspectives 
were universal spatially but not temporally. Poly- 
bius began his narrative proper in 220 B.C., pro- 
viding a preface of the Punic Wars in the first 
two books (sce Polybius Hist, 1.3.8), while Posei- 
donius began in 146 B.C, Another Greek thought 
that this gap should be filled, Like Polybius, Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus spent an appreciable 
part of his adult life in Rome. Dionysius agreed 
with Polybius that the accomplishment of Rome 
merited special attention (Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus Ani. Rom. 1.2.1-3.6). Unlike Polybius, he 
had not come to Rome as a captive; rather, he 
had been well received. He saw a cultural unity 
in the Greco-Roman world that he attempted to 
demonstrate in both his rhetorical treatises and 
his history. Dionysiys believed that the Greeks 
did not know the early period of Rome ade- 
quately, For this reason he wrote his Roman An- 
tiquities in twenty books (Dionysius of Hiali- 
carnassus Ant. Rom, 1.4.1-6,5, esp. 4.1-3; 6.1-2). 
One of his basic arguments was that the Ro- 
mans were originally Greeks (Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus Ant. Rom, 1.5.1-4; 7.70.1-73.5). While 
we might be tempted to smile at such an argu- 
ment, we should remember that Greek culture 
had so pervaded Rome that his argument was 


not without power. 

Not all Greeks were so enthralled by Rome. 
Diodorus Siculus (fl first century B.C.) wrote a 
forty-volume Bibliothéké that covered the known 
world. For years, Diodorus’s excessive depen- 
dence on sources led modern scholars to de- 
value his work. More recently a number of 
studies have argued that the Bibliothéke is not a 
pastische of sources but a work that has been 
shaped by definite ideas. This has led to a reas- 
sessment of Diodorus's attitude toward Rome. 
Diodorus lacks the notion of the inevitable rise 
of Rome. While he includes praise of Rome, 
these statements are probably those of his 
sources; his own view appears to be much more 
guarded if not negative. 

These Greek efforts were not without a corre- 
sponding tradition among the Romans. The 
most famous Latin historian of Rome is Livy 
(64/59 B.c.-A.D. 12/17). His 142-book Ab urbe con- 
dita libri covered Rome from the origins of the 
city to his own period. Unlike Polybius and Di- 
onysius, who were concerned about the impact 
of Rome on Greeks, Livy was unnerved by the 
end of the republic. While he has often been 
called an “Augustan historian,” his sympathies 
were with the republic, His work depends 
heavily on sources that are often incorporated 
without adequate critical analysis. 

The later story of Rome has an interesting 
twist. The story of early imperial Rome is told by 
*Tacitus (A.D. c. 56-c. 115). While his approxi- 
mately thirty-volume Histories and Annals that re- 
late the history of Rome from A.D. 14 to 96 are 
not universal histories, they serve as the prede- 
cessor for the important universal history of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (A.D. c. 330-395). Ammianus’s 
thirty-volume history began where ‘Tactius left 
off at A.D. 96 and continued to A.D. 378. While a 
great deal of his work has been lost, what we 
have suggests that he worked carefully with a 
great deal of attention to detail. It is fitting thata 
Greek who wrote a history of Rome in Latin 
should write the last great universal history of 
the Greco-Roman world. 

2,3. Histories of Wars. The third and final cat- 
egory that Dionysius mentioned was the war 
monograph. The paradigm is Thucydides (c. 
460/455-c, 400 B.C.), the Athenian general who 
wrote an incomplete eight-volume history of the 
Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.C.). Thucydides 
took the theme of war introduced by Herodotus, 
but reduced Herodotus's global perspective to a 
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limited time and place. He matched the intensi- 
fication of his scope with the rigor of his analy- 
sis. He is open about his preferences, thorough 
in his research and critical in his analyses. Per- 
haps the most famous example is his comments 
about the speeches of his characters (Thucy- 
dides Hist. 1.22.1; cf also Polybius Hist. 
12.25a.5-25b.1). This does not mean that he is 
without fault, but it does indicate that he set a 
new standard in historical writing, 

He was followed by many successors. ‘Iwo of 
the most important from the standpoint of 
the NT are the Roman senator Sallust, who 
wrote two monographs, Cataline’s Conspiracy and 
Jugurtha’s War, and the Jewish priest-general- 
historian *[osephus, who wrote an account of 
the First Jewish Revolt (A.D. 66-70) in seven vol- 
umes, The Jewish War. In all of these cases, the 
author was a either a participant or eyewitness 
of the events that he describes. 


3. Conclusion. 

There are several caveats that we should keep in 
mind when reading ancient historians. We still 
lack all of the texts. It has only been in recent 
years that the task of completing Jacoby's monu- 
mental collection of Greek fragments has been 
undertaken, While scholarship has studied the 
major historians in detail, it has not explored 
many of the less significant historians ade- 
quately, The result is that we often work with 
generalizations that were created by the preju- 
dices of an earlier generation of scholars with- 
out the benefit of full-scale analyses, There is 
still a good deal of work to do in the field of Hel- 
lenistic historiography. 
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HISTORY, JEWISH. See JEWISH HISTORY: GREEK 
PERIOD; JEWISH HISTORY: PERSIAN PERIOD; JEW- 
ISH HISTORY: ROMAN PERIOD, 


HOLY DAYS. See FESTIVALS AND HOLY Days: 
GRECO-ROMAN; FESTIVALS AND HOLY DAYS: JEW- 
ISH. 


HOLY LAND. See ISRAEL, LAND OF, 


HOLY MEN, JEWISH 
Several Jewish holy men in the time of Jesus 
were well known for mighty acts and remarkable 
answers to “prayer. The lives and activities of 
five of them compare in various ways with the 
life and ministry of Jesus, These five are Honi 
ha-Me‘aggel (first century B.C); Abba Hilqiah, 
grandson of Honi (late first century B.C., early 
first century A.D.); Hanan ha-Nehba, grandson of 
Honi (late first century B.C., early first century 
AD.); Hanina ben Dosa (first century A.D.) and 
Eleazar the Exorcist (first century A.D.). 

1. Honi ha-Me ‘aggel 

2. Abba Hilgiah, Grandson of Honi 

3. Hanan ha-Nehba 

4. Hanina ben Dosa 

5, Eleazar the Exorcist 


1, Honi ha-Me ‘aggel. 

In the rabbinic literature Honi is called 
ha-Me ‘aggel (“the circle drawer”). *Josephus re- 
fers to him as “Onias, a righteous man beloved 
by God.” He was remembered for praying for 
rain during a time of severe drought. When his 
prayer initially went unheeded, he drew a circle 
on the ground and told God that he would not 
leave it until rain came (perhaps following the 
example of Habakkuk; Hab 2:1). Soon it did 
rain. The story is found in the *Mishnah (m, 
Ta ‘an. 3:8; cf. b. Ta ‘an. 23a) and is mentioned by 
Josephus, 

The earliest account is provided by Josephus, 
who is primarily interested in the Jewish civil 
war, not Honi's answered prayer. His allusion to 
the holy man and to the belief that through his 
prayer God sent rain attests to the antiquity of 
the tradition and offers an important measure 
of support for ils authenticity. According to Jose- 
phus (Ant. 14.2.1 §§22-24): ~ 

Now there was a certain man named Onias, 

who was righteous and beloved of God, who 

at one time during a rainless period prayed 
to end the drought; and hearing, God sent 


rain. This man hid himself because he saw 
that the civil war continued unabated, but 
taken up to the camp of the Judeans he was 
asked, just as he ended the drought through 
prayer, similarly to place a curse on Aristobu- 
lus and his partisans. But though refusing 
and trying to beg off, he was compelled by 
the mob. Standing in their midst, he said; “O 
God, King of the universe, since those who 
are now standing with me are Your people 
and those who are besieged are Your priests, 
1 beseech You neither to hearken to those 
men against these nor (to hearken to) what 
these men are asking (You) to perform 
against those.” And the wicked among the 
Judeans who stood by stoned him for praying 
these things. 
The Mishnaic account shows no interest in the 
political issues; its interest is much more theo- 
logical. According to m. Ta ‘anit 3:8: 
Once they said to Honi the Circle-Drawer, 
“Pray that rain may fall." He said to them, 
“Go out and bring in the Passover ovens that 
they may not be softened.” He prayed, but 
rain did not come down, What did he do? He 
drew a circle and stood within it and said, 
“Lord of the universe, Your sons have turned 
their faces to me, for I am as a son of the 
house before You, I swear by Your great 
name that I will not move from here until 
You have mercy on Your sons,” Rain began 
dripping. He said, “Not for this have I 
prayed, but for rain [that fills] cisterns, pits, 
and caverns.” It began to come down vio- 
lently, He said, “Not for this have I prayed, 
but for rain of goodwill, blessing, and 
plenty.” It came down in moderation until 
Israel went up from Jerusalem to the Mount 
of the House because of the rain. 
What is of concern to the Mishnaic tradition is 
Honi's apparent familiarity with heaven, We are 
told that a certain Simeon ben Shetah expressed 
disapprobation: “Had you not been Honi, I 
would have pronounced a ban against you! For 
were these years like those concerning which 
Elijah said no rain should fall—for the keys to 
rainfall were in his hands—would not the result 
of your action have been the desecration of 
God's name? But what can I do with you, since 
you imporfune God and he performs your will, 
like ‘a son that importunes his father and he per- 
forms his will.” 
Honi’s life and activities present a few points 
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of comparison with the life and ministry of 
Jesus. Honi's persistence in praying for rain par- 
allels Jesus’ similar teaching, as seen in the para- 
bles of the persistent friend (Lk 11;5-8) and the 
importunate widow (Lk 18:1-8). Honi’s filial rela- 
tionship with God is also interesting, Jesus 
taught his disciples to pray to God as “Father” 
(Mt 6:9; Mk 14:36) and was regarded as God's 
Son (Mk 1:11). 


2. Abba Hilqiah, Grandson of Honi. 
Abba Hilgiah, grandson of Honi (son of Honi's 
son), was a very pious and poor man who 
worked for hire, wore a borrowed coat and had 
insufficient food for guests, He was requested by 
the rabbis to pray for rain. He and his wife went 
upstairs and, from opposite corners, prayed. 
Soon clouds began to form (4. Ta ‘an, 23a-23b). 
Part of the story reads: 
He said to his wife, “I know that the rabbis 
have come on account of rain. Let us go up 
to the roof and pray. Perhaps the Holy One, 
blessed be He, will have mercy and rain will 
come down, without credit given to us.” They 
went up to the roof, He stood in one corner; 
she [stood] in another corner, At first the 
clouds appeared over the corner where his 
wife [stood] .... They said to him, "We know 
that the rain [has come] on your account.” 
Poverty is a feature common to most of the tradi- 
tions of the holy men. Jesus’ lifestyle was also 
one of poverty: “Foxes have holes, and birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of Man has no- 
where to lay his head" (Mt 8:20 NRSV; Lk 9:58), 


3. Hanan ha-Nehba. 
Hanan ha-Nehba (i.e. Hanan “the hidden"), 
grandson of Honi (son of Honi’s daugher), was a 
modest man who used to hide from public view. 
Like his famous grandfather, Hanan gained a 
reputation for bringing down rain through his 
prayers (b. Ta ‘an. 23b): 
Hanan ha-Nehba was the son of the daughter 
of Honi the Circle-Drawer, When the world 
needed rain the rabbis would send school 
children to him and they would seize the 
hem of his cloak and say to him, “Father, 
Father, give us rain!" Then he would petition 
the Holy One, blessed be He, “Master of the 
universe, give rain for the sake of these chil- 
dren who do not even know enough to dis- 
tinguish between a Father who gives rain and 
a father who does not.” 
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The action of the little children who come to 
Hanan ha-Nehba, scize the hem of his cloak and 
make a request parallels Synoptic tradition: 
“They ... begged him that they might touch 
even the fringe of his cloak; and all who 
touched it were healed” (Mk 6:56 NRSV), 


4. Hanina ben Dosa. 
Hanina, probably the most famous of the holy 
men, lived in the town of Arab, a small Galilean 
village about 10 miles north of Nazareth. In m. 
Sofa 9:15 he is remembered as one of the “men 
of deeds": “When Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa died, 
the men of [great] deeds ceased.” The descrip- 
tion “men of deeds” ( ‘ansé ma ‘aseh) refers to the 
miracles that were effected through his prayers, 
Hanina was especially famous for his prayers 
that resulted in healing (m. Ber. 5:5): 
They say about Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa that 
he used to pray over the sick and say, “This 
one will live,” or “That one will dic.” They 
said to him, “How do you know?” He said to 
them, “If my prayer is fluent in my mouth, I 
know that he is accepted; and if it is not, I 
know that he is rejected.” 
On one occasion he prayed for the son of Gam- 
aliel II (or possibly Gamaliel the Elder). Because 
the words of his prayer in this instance came flu- 
ently, he knew he had been answered. Gam- 
aliel's disciples noted the time and returned to 
their master to discover that the boy had recov- 
ered at the very hour Hanina had spoken (6, Ber, 
54b; cf. y, Ber, 5:5): 
The Rabbis taught: Once the son of Rabban 
Gamaliel became ill, He sent two scholars to 
Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa to ask him to pray 
for him. As soon as he saw them, he went up 
to an upper room and prayed for him. When 
he came down, he said to them, “Go, the 
fever has left him." ‘They said to him, “Are 
you a prophet?” He said to them, “I am nei- 
ther a prophet nor the son of a prophet, But 
this I have accepted: If my prayer is fluent in 
my mouth, I know that he is accepted; and if 
not, | know that he is rejected.” They sat 
down and wrote down the exact time. And 
when they came to Rabban Gamaliel, he said 
to them, “[By)] the [temple] service! You are 
neither short nor long, but so it was, At that 
exact time the fever left him and he asked us 
* for water to drink.” 
The healing of Gamaliel’s son at the very “hour” 
that Hanina announced to the disciples that he 
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would recover parallels the Jesus tradition: “The 
father realized that was the hour when Jesus 
had said to him, ‘Your son will live’ (Jn 4;46-55 
NRSV; cf. Mt 8:5-13; Lk 7:1-10). The statement it- 
self, “Your son will live,” parallels Hanina’s alter- 
nating pronouncements, “This one will live” or 
“That one will die.” 

Another early story tells of Hanina’s encoun- 
ter with a poisonous lizard (t, Ber, 3:20; cf, m. 
Ber, 5:1): 

They say about Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa that 

once while he was standing and praying, a 

poisonous lizard bit him, but he did not 

interrupt [his prayer]. His disciples went and 

found it dead at the mouth of its hole. They 

said, “Woe to the man who is bitten by a liz- 

ard. Woe to the lizard that bit ben Dosa!” 
The Talmudic gemara richly embellishes the 
Hanina ben Dosa tradition. He stretches boards, 
bans the “queen of the demons” from the land, 
daily hears the heavenly voice cry out, "My son" 
(cf. 6. Ber. 34b; y. Ber. 5:5; b. Pesah. 112b; 6. 
Ta ‘an. 24b-25a). 


5, Eleazar the Exorcist. 

Josephus tells us of a certain Eleazar who fol- 
lowed the incantations of Solomon and could 
draw out demons through a person's nostrils, 
through the use of the Baaras root (further de- 
scribed in J. W. 7.6.3 §§180-85). Josephus explains 
that God gave Solomon “knowledge of the art 
used against demons for the benefit and healing 
of humans. He also composed incantations by 
which illnesses are relieved, and left behind 
forms of exorcisms with which those possessed 
by demons drive them out, never to return” (Jo- 
sephus Ant, 8.2.5 §45), Josephus says that Eleazar 
“adjured the demon, speaking Solomon's name 
and repeating the incantations which he had 
composed, never to re-enter him" and proved 
the success of his exorcism by commanding the 
departing spirit to upset a cup of water or a foot 
basin (Josephus Ant. 8,2.5 §§46-49). 

A few of the details recounted by Josephus 
parallel certain features that appear in the sto- 
ries of Jesus’ exorcisms, Like Eleazar, Jesus was 
well known for his ability to cast out “demons” 
(Mk 1:34), though in the specific Gospel episodes 
themselves “evil spirit” and “unclean spirit” are 
the preferred terms (¢.g., Mk 5:8; Lk 7:21). The 
possessed falls down (Mk 3:11; 9:20). The exor- 
cist adjures the demon (Mk 5:7) and warns it not 
to return or reenter (Mk 9:25; Mt 12:44-45 par. Lk 


11;24-26). The demon is cast out in Jesus’ name 
(Mk 9:38-39), Eleazar commanded the demon to 
tip over the washbasin; Jesus ordered the demon 
to be silent (e.g., Mk 3:12). 

See also APOLLONTUS OF ‘TYANA; MAGICAL PA- 
PYRI; RABBIS. 
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HOLY SPIRIT 
This analysis is intended to expose the most sig- 
nificant issues related to NT conceptions of the 
Holy Spirit with respect to their Jewish and 
Greco-Roman milieus. In the first century the 
expression holy spirit was not a terminus technicus 
but an expression that could be construed in a 
variety of ways, from neped to an *eschatological 
agent of purification. Jews during the first cen- 
tury did not uniformly believe that they lived 
during an era bereft of the Holy Spirit. Jewish 
concepts of pneuma were extraordinarily flexible 
during the first century, due in no small mea- 
sure to the Greco-Roman milieu that inevitably 
influenced large segments of early *Judaism. 
The spirit, however its nature was construed, 
was associated with a wide variety of effects, in- 
cluding but not limited to prophecy; inspired ex- 
cgesis; creation; purity, conversion, and 
initiation; and an eschatological figure. 

1, Diverse Conceptions of the Holy Spirit 

2. The Alleged Absence of the Holy Spirit 

5. A Variegated Milicu . 

4. Varieties of Effects 


1. Diverse Conceptions of the Holy Spirit. 

“In the NT the word spirit (pnewma) is to be un- 
derstood as the spirit of God approximately 275 
times; in as many as 92 of these occurrences, the 
expression is “holy spirit” (#neuma hagion). This 
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impressive frequency of references should not 
lead, however, to the incorrect inference that 
the words pneuma or pneuma hagion were termini 
lechraci to which were attached a relatively estab- 
lished cluster of meanings. The scenario is to 
the contrary. 

Even references to “holy spirit” in the *He- 
brew Bible (MT Ps 51:13; Is 63:10, 11) suggest 
widely varying applications of this designation. 
In Psalm 51, the holy spirit is that which vivifies 
individual human beings. The psalmist there- 
fore implores, “Do not cast me away from your 
presence/Do not take your holy spirit away from 
me” (Ps 51;13), In Isaiah 63:7-14, in contrast, the 
holy spirit is similar to the angel of Exodus 23 
that guided Israel through the wilderness. The 
prophet’s recollection that Israel “rebelled and 
grieved his holy spirit,” in a context permeated 
by exodus and wilderness imagery, is reminis- 
cent of the command that Israel “not rebel 
against" the angel sent to guard Israel on its wil- 
derness sojourn (Ex 23:20-23). The further rec- 
ollection that “the spirit of the LORD gave them 
rest” (Is 63:14) is reminiscent of Exodus 33:14, 
according to which God's presence gave Israel 
rest, 

During the centuries preceding the first cen- 
tury A.D., this flexibility with respect to concep- 
tions of the holy spirit persisted, as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls illustrate, In the *Damascus Docwment (CD 
7:4; 5:11-13) the term “holy spirit" replaces the 
biblical term nepes to describe that which can be 
defiled. While Leviticus 11:43 and 20:25 contain 
the command not to defile the nepes, CD 7:4 de- 
scribes sinners who defile “their holy spirit, for 
with blasphemous tongue they have opened 
their mouth against the statutes of God's cove- 
nant” (see CD 5:11-13; 12:11). Compare this with 
the hymn writer's thanks to God that he is 
“strengthened by the spirit of holiness” (1QH 
16:15; see Thanksgiving Hymns) or the words of 
praise that God has chosen “to purify me with 
your holy spirit” (1QH 16:20). 

Still further afield from the anthropological 
interpretation of the term “holy spirit” in CD 7:4 
is the belief expressed in the *Rude of the Commu- 
nity (1QS 4:21), according to which the holy 
spirit is the eschatological agent of purification. 
The scrolls provide, therefore, a window into 
the diversity that characterized the era that gave 
birth to Christianity. The holy spirit could be 
conceived as a constituent dimension of human 
life (nepes) from birth to death, as that power 
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that strengthens and purifies those who join 
themselves to the community of *Qumran coven- 
anters and as that which will bring eschatologi- 
cal purification, 


2. The Alleged Absence of the Holy Spirit. 
Much of NT scholarship has adhered to the hy- 
pothesis that Jews during the NT era believed 
that the holy spirit had departed from Israel in 
the distant past and would return only in the es- 
chatological future, J. Jeremias, for instance, 
subtitled a portion of his New Testament Theology 
(New York: Scribner's, 1971) "The Return of the 
Quenched Spirit,” and aptly summarized this 
view: “With the death of the last writing proph- 
ets, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, the spirit 
was quenched because of the sin of Israel. After 
that time, it was believed, God still spoke only 
through the ‘echo of his voice’ . .. a poor substi- 
tute” (Jeremias, 81). 

The earliest literature that allegedly espouses 
this position belongs to a “rabbinic compilation 
known as the Tosefta, which was compiled possi- 
bly in the fourth century A.D. but no doubt con- 
tains earlier traditions (see Rabbinic Literature: 
Mishnah and Tosefta). The text reads: 

When Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the 

last of the prophets, died, the Holy Spirit 

ceased in [from] Isracl. Nevertheless, a Bath 

Qo! was heard by them: It once happened 

that the sages entered a house in Jericho and 

they heard a Bath Qol, saying, “There is a 

man here who is worthy of the Holy Spirit, 

but there is no one in his generation right- 
eous.” Thereupon, they set their eyes upon 

Hillel (¢. Sofa 13:2-4). 

Interpreted alongside other texts of disparate 
provenance and date of composition (Ps 74:9; Pr 
Azar 15; | Macc 4:46; 9:27; 14:41; Josephus Ag. 
Ap. 1.8 §§37-41; 2 Bar, 85:3), this text is alleged to 
state that with the end of the succession of the 
canonical prophets, the holy spirit was replaced 
by an inferior voice, the bath gol (bat gol). The 
bath gol informs the sages who are gathered to- 
gether that *Hillel is worthy of the spirit but can- 
not receive it because of the evil generation to 
which he belongs. 

The problem with this interpretation is that it 
ignores the literary context of ¢. Sofa 13:24 and 
therefore violates the straightforward principle 
this text is intended to illustrate; “When a right- 
€ous person comes into the world, good comes 
into the world . .. and retribution departs from 
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the world” (¢, Sofa 10:1). The compiler illustrates 
this principle by means of a historical survey 
that extends from Noah to the *Sanhedrin (2. 
Sota 10:1-—15:7), 

If ¢. Sofa 13:24 be interpreted in light of this 
principle, according to which the presence of 
the righteous in the world brings the presence 
of good, then the word that Hillel is worthy of 
the holy spirit should be interpreted to mean 
that the holy spirit which withdrew with the 
death of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi has 
now returned because someone—Hillel—is 
again present who is worthy to warrant the re- 
turn of the spirit. Interpreted within its literary 
context, ¢ Sofa 13:2-4 is an affirmation that with 
the presence once again of the righteous in the 
first century A.D,, the holy spirit could reappear 
following its temporary withdrawal after the 
death of the latter prophets, 

The advent of the Spirit at the baptism of 
Jesus ought not then to be construed as the be- 
ginning of Christian spiritual vitality in the midst 
of an arid Judaism (see DJG, Holy Spirit). Rather, 
this Tosefta text corresponds to the situation 
portrayed in the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 3; Lk 3): 
in both there appears one who is worthy of the 
Holy Spirit in the midst of an evil generation. In 
the Tosefta, this one is Hillel; in the Gospels, 
Jesus. 


3. A Variegated Milieu. 
Essential to any study of conceptions of the 
Spirit in the NT is the realization that many of 
the forms of Judaism that birthed Christianity 
were indelibly impressed by Greco-Roman con- 
ceptions of inspiration, 

A dominant philosophy during the first cen- 
turies B.C, and A.D, was *Stoicism, which inher- 
ited specific conceptions of the spirit. The 
Roman statesman *Seneca devoted one of his 
letters to this sacer spiritus: “a holy spirit indwells 
within us, one whé marks our good and bad 
deeds, and is our’ guardian. As we treat this 
spirit, so are we treated” (Seneca Ep, Mor. 41.2). 
Seneca’s subsequent discussion (Ep. Mor. 41.8) 
indicates that this spirit “is soul, and reason 
brought to perfection in the soul,” Seneca could 
espouse this view because he, like many of his 
Stoic forebears, believed that the soul was a por- 
tion of the rational and divine pneuma, “which 
wholly pervades it [the cosmos] and by which 
the universe is made coherent and kept to- 
gether” (Alexander of Aphrodisias On Mixture 


216.14-17, summarizing the view of Chrysippus). 
This point of view had an impact upon the Alex- 
andrian author of *Wisdom of Solomon, accord- 
ing to whom “the spirit of the Lord bas filled the 
world, and that which holds all things together 
knows what is said” (Wis 1:7). This impact is evi- 
dent as well in *Philo of Alexandria's interpreta- 
tion of Exodus 81:3. While the biblical text 
describes Bezalel as filled with the spirit of wis- 
dom, Philo employs Exodus 31:3 as a point of 
departure for defining that spirit in Stoic terms 
as “susceptible of neither severance nor divi- 
sion, diffused in its fullness everywhere and 
through all things” (Philo Gig. 27). 

Another example of the carly Jewish assimi- 
lation of Greco-Roman conceptions of inspira- 
tion concerns the ancient and auspicious shrine 
at Delphi. Several explanations were proffered 
to account for the power of this shrine, as well 
as the first-century realization that prophetic ac- 
tivity at Delphi had decreased. Cleombrotus, in 
Plutarch’s On the Defection of Oracles, attributes 
the lessening of oracular activity in Delphi, com- 
pared with earlier centuries, to the withdrawal of 
the angelic beings (daemones) who, he believed, 
utilized the Delphic prophetesses as passive in- 
struments of inspiration, He argues: “coinci- 
dently with the total defection [withdrawal] of 
the guardian spirits assigned to the oracles and 
prophetic shrines, occurs the defection of the 
oracles themselves; and when the spirits flee or 
go to another place, the oracles themselves lose 
their power” (Plutarch Def Orac. 418C-D), He 
later explains, “For what was said then [i.¢., ear- 
lier], that when the demigods withdraw and for- 
sake the oracles, these lie idle and inarticulate 
like the instruments of musicians” (Plutarch Def. 
Orac. 431A-B). 

Josephus and Philo appear to have adopted a 
conception of inspiration similar to this in their 
interpretations of Numbers 22—24, in which the 
angel promises to place words in Balaam’s 
mouth (Num 22:35), and the spirit of God subse- 
quently comes upon Balaam (Num 24:2). Philo 
draws an integral relationship between the pre- 
diction of the angel and its fulfillment by the 
spirit. In an expanded version of Numbers 
22:35, the angel predicts: “I shall prompt the 
needful words without your mind's consent, and 


~ direct your organs of speech as justice and con- 


venience require, I shall guide the reins of 
speech, and, though you understand it not, em- 
ploy your tongue for each prophetic utterance” 
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(Philo Vit. Mos. 1.274), This prediction is fulfilled 
when Balaam “advanced outside, and straight- 
way became possessed, and there fell upon him 
the truly prophetic spirit which banished utterly 
from his soul his art of wizardry” (Philo Vit. Mos. 
1.277), In Philo's version the angel who had 
promised to prompt Balaam's words accom- 
plished this when it reappeared, designated ap- 
propriately in this new context as the prophetic 
spirit, 

Josephus arrives at a similar identification of 
the angel and spirit of Numbers 22—24. In An- 
liquities 4.6.3 §108, he carefully draws a parallel 
between the initial approach of the divine angel 
and the ass's perception of the divine spirit: “But 
on the road an angel of God confronted him in 
a narrow place, enclosed by stone walls on ei- 
ther side, and the ass whereon Balaam rode, 
conscious of the divine spirit approaching her, 
turning aside thrust Balaam against one of these 
fences, insensible to the blows with which the 
seer belabored her.” In this summary, Josephus 
shows no reluctance to use the expressions “an- 
gel of God” and “divine spirit” interchangeably. 

In addition to this identification of the angel 
with the inspiring spirit, the interpretations of 
Philo and Josephus underscore the passivity of 
Balaam. Philo's angel predicts Balaam's experi- 
ence with such words as “without your mind's 
consent... though you understand it not, , ,em- 
ploy your tongue.” Balaam in Josephus's version 
explains to Balak: “that spirit gives utterance to 
such language and words as it will, whereof we 
are all unconscious” (Josephus Ant, 4.6.5 §119), 

This coalescence of ingredients—an angelic 
spirit and the loss of mental control—may well 
be the product of interpreting the biblical text in 
light of Greco-Roman discussions of Delphic in- 
spiration. This scenario seems best to explain 
the transformation that the spirit of Numbers 
24:2 undergoes in the interpretations of Philo 
and Josephus. 

Sull further evidence of the combustion of 
biblical and Greco-Roman elements is apparent 
in Philo's autobiographical reflections on the in- 
spiration he alleges to receive in order to inter- 
pret the Scriptures, In De Somniis 2.252, Philo 
refers to the invisible voice that he hears: “I 
hear once more the voice of the invisible spirit, 
the familiar secret tenant, saying, ‘Fritnd, it 
would seem that there is a matter great and pre- 
cious of which thou knowest nothing, and this I 
will ungrudgingly shew thee, for many other 
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well-timed lessons have I given thee." This form 
of inspiration is different from Balaam’s, for 
Philo’s experience involves instructing, rather 
than bypassing, his mind. 

Moreover, Philo regards the spirit as a “famil- 
iar” or “customary” figure, This designation is 
evocative of Socrates’ inspiration, for Socrates 
referred to “the customary prophetic inspiration 
of the daemon” (Plato Apel. 40A), “the daemonic 
and customary sign" (Plato Phaed, 242B) and 
“my customary daemonic sign” (Plato Euthyd. 
272E). Further, in a discussion of the nature of 
Socrates’ inspiration, in Plutarch’s On the Genius 
of Socrates, Simmias explains that “the messages 
of daemons pass through all other people but 
find an echo in those only whose character is 
untroubled and soul unruffied, the very people 
in fact we call holy and dacmonic” (Plutarch 
Gen. Socr. 589D). The affinities between the re- 
nowned Socrates and Philo, in his own estima- 
tion, include an untroubled mind that is taught 
by the presence of a customary friend. Once 
again, then, the inspiring spirit has undergone a 
transformation through its coalescence with 
Greco-Roman conceptions of inspiration, 

The inspiration of Joshua in the first-century 
Palestinian version of Genesis—1 Samuel, 
known as Liber Antiquitatem Biblicarum (see 
Pseudo-Philo) provides still another example of 
the melding of biblical and Greco-Roman ingre- 
dients by early Jewish writers. To the straightfor- 
ward text of Deuteronomy 34:9a, “Joshua son of 
Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom,” Pseudo- 
Philo adds, “And when he clothed himself with 
it [the garments of wisdom], his mind was afire 
and his spirit was moved, and he said” (Pseudo- 
Philo Bib, Ant. 20.3), These clements have no 
place in Deuteronomy 34, They echo rather the 
juxtaposition of images that characterize the ec- 
static soul in *Cicero's On Divination 1,114; the 
winged soul is “inflamed and aroused.” This jux- 
taposition of frenzy and fire reappears in Plu- 
tarch's discussion of enthusiasm, according to 
which the “soul becomes hot and fiery and 
throws aside the caution that human intelli- 
gence lays upon it” (Phatarch Def, Orac, 432E-F), 
Cicero's On Divination and Plutarch's On the De- 
fection of Oracles, then, contain the conceptions 
of prophetic inspiration Uthat explain Pseudo- 
Philo’s expansion of Deuteronomy 34:9, 

The century that spawned early Christianity 
was characterized by enormous diversity with re- 
spect to conceptions of inspiration, The inspir- 
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ing spirit (bneuma) could be interpreted as an 
angelic spirit that ousts thought, as a customary 
friend that instructs the untroubled mind and as 
a catalyst to prophetic oracles that inflames and 
arouses, Studies of the NT therefore must ac 
knowledge that references to the holy spirit are 
not homogeneous but reflect rather the com- 
plex situation of the milieu of the NT, in which 
various adherents of carly Judaism conceived of 
the spirit differently from one another, due of 
ten to the nature of their indebtedness to a di- 
verse and infiuential Greco-Roman milieu. 


4. Varieties of Effects. 

The explosive diversity associated with the di- 
vine spirit in first-century Judaism can best be 
grasped by an exploration of the various effects 
that were attributed to the spirit, even when the 
particular nature of that spirit is left unex- 
plained, The spirit could be so construed as to 
bring about effects as diverse as the ascent of a 
philosopher's mind (Philo Plant. 18-26); the as- 
cent of a prophet's mind (Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 
28.6-10); a coalescence of internal and external 
beauty characteristic of kingship and rhetorical 
prowess (Philo Virt, 217-19); extraordinary mili- 
tary capabilities (Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant, 27.9-10); 
and praise (Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 32.14). The 
others, which are here outlined in more detail, 
include the association of the spirit with proph- 
ecy; creation; purity, conversion, and communal 
initiation; and a messianic figure. 

4.1, Prophecy. Although the spirit produces 
an assortment of effects, prophecy is the most 
pervasive of them. The postexilic author of the 
book of Nehemiah had already incorporated a 
*prayer in which God is said to have been pa- 
tient with Israel for many years and to have 
“warned them by your spirit through the proph- 
ets" (Neh 9:30), This conviction is echoed by the 
Qumran sectarians: “This is the study of the law 
which he commanded through the hand of 
Moses, in order to act in compliance with all 
that has been revealed from age to age, and ac- 
cording to what the prophets have revealed 
through his holy spirit” (1QS 8:15-16), 

In the book of */ubilees, “a spirit of truth de- 
scended upon the mouth" of Rebecca so that 
she could bless her children (Jub, 25:14), and Ja- 
cob blessed Levi and Judah when “a spirit of ~ 
prophecy came down upon his mouth” (Jud. 
31:11). A section of J Enoch begins when Enoch 
commands, “Now, my son Methuselah, [please] 


summon all your brothers on my behalf, and 
guther together to me all the sons of your 
mother; for a voice calls me, and the spirit is 
poured over me so that I may show you every- 
thing that shall happen to you forever” (J Enoch 
91:1; see Enoch, Books of). In a humorous por- 
tion of the "Testament of Abraham, in which the 
archangel! Michael cannot find the resources to 
convince Abraham that he will die, God says to 
Michael: “And I shall send my holy spirit upon 
his son Isaac, and I shall thrust the mention of 
his death into Isaac’s heart, so that he will see 
his father's death in a dream" (7! Abr, A 4:8). 

According to Philo, Balaam became pos- 
sessed when “there fell upon him the truly pro- 
phetic spirit which banished utterly from his 
soul his art of wizardry" (Philo Vit. Mos, 1,277). 
*Moses cannot be excluded from this prophetic 
race, for he too spoke “when possessed by God 
and carried away out of himself” because he ex- 
perienced “that divine possession in virtue of 
which he is chiefly and in the strict sense con- 
sidered a prophet” (Philo Vit. Mos. 2.191). The 
experience that the false diviner Balaam and 
the truest of prophets Moses have in common is 
characteristic of the prophetic race: “This is 
what regularly befalls the fellowship of the 
prophets, The mind is evicted at the arrival of 
the divine Spirit, but when that departs the mind 
returns to its tenancy” (Philo Her. 265; see Spee. 
Leg. 1.65; 4.49; Quaest. in Gen, 3,9). 

Josephus also closely associates the work of 
the spirit with prophecy. On some occasions, Jo- 
sephus adds references to prophecy in contexts 
that focus upon the effects of the spirit. For ex- 
ample, while | Samuel 16:13 recounts that “the 
spirit of the Lord came mightily upon David 
from that day forward,” Josephus relates that 
David, “when the divine spirit had removed to 
him, began to prophesy” (Josephus Ant. 6.8.2 
8166). While Zedekiah, the false prophet, asks 
Micaiah in 1 Kings 22:24 (LXX), “What sort of 
spirit of the Lord speaks in you?” Josephus ex- 
plicitly relates the spirit with prophecy: “But you 
shall know whether he is really a true prophet 
and has the power of the divipe spirit" (Jose- 
phus Ani. 8.15.4 §408). Although he reduces the 
number of references to the spirit in his version 
of the book of Daniel, he does nonetheless pre- 
serve a reference to the spirit and emphasizes 
Daniel's place as “one of the greatest prophets” 
(Josephus Ant. 10,11,7 §266), On other occa- 
sions, Josephus preserves the clement of proph- 
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ecy that is already included in a_ biblical 
narrative, such as in the story of Saul's pursuit of 
David (Josephus Ant. 6,11,5 §§222-23). 

This association between the spirit and 
prophecy is evident as well in the Liber Antiquita- 
tum Biblicarum (Pseudo-Philo). In extrabiblical 
additions, the spirit comes upon Miriam to be 
the recipient of a dream in which the birth of 
Moses is predicted (Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 9.10), 
and Deborah is said explicitly to have predicted 
Siscra’s demise by the inspiration of the spirit 
(Pscudo-Philo. Bib. Ant, 31,9), Pseudo-Philo also 
creates de novo the association of prophecy and 
the spirit in a biblical text, Judges 3:9-10, in 
which the spirit is associated only with judging 
Isracl, According to Pseudo-Philo's version, 
“when they had sat down, a holy spirit came 
upon Kenaz .. . and he began to prophesy” 
(Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant, 28.6). The attentiveness 
of Pscudo-Philo is evident, furthermore, in his 
interpretation of Deuteronomy 34:9, where an 
explicit reference to the spirit of wisdom is 
thoughtfully supplanted by allusions to 1 Samuel 
10:6 and Judges 6;34, other biblical texts that re- 
fer to the spirit, and followed by a prophetic ul- 
terance of Joshua (Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 20,2- 
3). Even in a highly abbreviated account of 
Saul’s pursuit of David, Pseudo-Philo preserves 
the explicit association of prophecy and the 
spirit: “And [a] spirit abided in Saul, and he 
prophesied” (Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 62,2), 

Rabbinic literature, though it was composed 
later than the first century A.D,, maintains as well 
this association between the spirit and proph- 
ecy. In a discussion of Miriam in Mekilia de-Rabbi 
Ishmael, tractate Shirata 10:58-73, for example, 
the question is raised concerning where in To- 
rah Miriam is said to have been a prophetess, 
The biblical text quoted, Exodus 2:1-3, has noth- 
ing to do with prophecy, Nevertheless, the rab- 
bis are able to detect a reference to prophecy in 
an alleged reference to the holy spirit in the vo- 
cabulary of Exodus 2:4, such as the words “afar 
off," which are said to express the holy spirit’s 
presence because, in Jeremiah 31:2, it is said, 
“From afar the Lord appeared to me.” Miriam's 
prophetic abilities in Exodus 2;1-4 are evident in 
a veiled reference to the holy spirit in Jeremiah 
31:2 by means of the exegetical principle gezerah 
shawah, an argument from analogy drawn from 
two passages that contain similar expression. 
This association of the spirit with prophecy is 
characteristic as well of the *targumim; the des- 
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ignation “spirit of prophecy” occurs consistently 
in Targum Ongelos, while in Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan the expression “holy spirit” occurs fif- 
teen times and “spirit of prophecy" eleven times. 

4.2. Inspired Exegesis. Although the associa- 
tion of the spirit with the ability to interpret 
Scripture is implicit in several texts (Ezra 9:20; 
Josephus J.W 3.83 §$351-53; 1QS 5:9; 1QH 
12:11-13), three discussions in particular adhere 
to the conviction that interpretation requires the 
inspiration of the spirit. 

First, prior to the Macecabean rebellion, Ben 
Sira espouses a conception of inspired interpre- 
tation when he, in self-conscious reflection 
upon his scribal calling, writes: “he [the scribe] 
will be filled by a spirit of understanding/he will 
pour out his own words of wisdom... . He will 
make known the instruction of what he has 
learned” (Sir 39:6-8). The importance of the 
Scriptures in the encomium on the scribe, of 
which this text is a part, is evident in references 
to elements of the three portions of scripture: 
the Torah (Sir 38:34); prophecies (Sir 39:1); and 
elements of the Writings, namely, wisdom, such 
as parables and proverbs (Sir 39;2-3), Against 
this sort of inspiration, which requires a mind 
alert and scriptural texts, Ben Sira sets the false 
knowledge of omens and *dreams (Sir $4:1-2, 5). 

Second, we observed already that in De Som- 
nits 2.252, Philo claims to be taught by his cus- 
tomary friend, the spirit. In this autobio- 
graphical reflection, Philo lets the reader know 
that the immediate task is to solve an exegetical 
dilemma, such as why the biblical text refers to 
two cherubim rather than to one cherub that the 
spirit teaches him; and that this teaching is di- 
rected toward his mind (see also Philo Spec, Leg. 
3.1-6; Cher. 27-29; Som. 1.164-65; Fug. 53-58), 

Third, the conviction of 4 Ezra 14 is that 
Ezra's mind is inspired in a wakeful state to write 
ninety-four books in response to his prayer for 
the holy spirit (4 Ezra 14:22; see Esdras, Books 
of). Prior to this inspiration, Ezra is given the 
promise that the lamp of understanding will re- 
main lit throughout his experience. The process 
itself begins as he drinks the cup given to him, 
his heart pours forth understanding and wis- 
dom increases within him, Following his experi- 
ence, it is said that these ninety-four books 
contain “the spring of understanding, the foun- 
tain of wisdom and the river of knowledge” 
(4 Ezra 14:47). The conviction that Ezra is in- 
spired in a conscious state is confirmed by the 
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significant detail that Ezra’s understanding and 
wisdom overflowed because his own spirit re- 
tained its memory. From start to finish, then, 
Ezra composed ninety-four books by means of a 
form of inspiration that heightened his intellec- 
tual capacity. 

4.3. Creation, The spirit is associated with cre- 
ation, The influence of Genesis 1:2 is apparent 
in 2 Baruch 21:4 and 23:5, Baruch's address to 
God, “you who created the earth, the one who 
fixed the firmament by the word and fastened 
the height of heaven by the spirit,” and God's re- 
sponse to this prayer, “For my spirit creates the 
living.” Ezra in 4 Ezra 6:39 similarly recalls the 
earliest creative activity of God: “And then the 
Spirit was hovering, and darkness and silence 
embraced everything; the sound of a human 
voice was not yet there. Then you commanded 
that a ray of light be brought forth.” In Judith 
16;14, it is not Genesis 1:2 but Genesis 2:7, medi- 
ated through Psalm 1(4:29-30, that influences 
the depiction of the spirit’s relation to creation. 
Judith praises God: “You sent forth your spirit, 
and it formed them/there is none that can resist 
your voice,” 

The spirit's function vis-d-vis creation is, ac- 
cording to Wisdom of Solomon 1:7-8, not only to 
grant life but also to convict wrongdoers: “the 
spirit of the Lord has filled the world/and that 
which holds all things together knows what is 
said.” In the words of the Sibyl composed by an- 
other Egyptian author, “Nor is anything left un- 
accomplished that God so much as puts in 
mind/for the spirit of God which knows no 
falsehood is throughout the world” (Sib. Or. 
3:696-701). 

4.4. Purity, Conversion and Initiation. In many 
other early Jewish texts, the spirit is related to 
*purity, individual conversion and communal 
initiation. In the Rule of the Community from 
Qumran the spirit is integrally ed to purifica- 
tion, which transpires upon entry into the com- 
munity: “by the spirit of holiness which links 
him with the truth he is"tleansed of all his sins, 
And by the spirit of uprightness and of humility 
his sin is atoned” (3:7-8; see 9:5-4). The associa- 
tion of the spirit with initiation into the Qumran 
community is evident, moreover, in the Qumran 
hymns, the vocabulary of which can be under- 
stood to indicate drawing near to God through 
initiation into the community, such as in 1QH 
14:13-14: “in your kindness toward humankind/ 
you have enlarged his share with the spirit of 


your holiness./Thus, you make me approach 
your intelligence,/and to the degree that [ ap- 
proach/my fervor against all those who act wick- 
edly.” The sixteenth hymn is particularly rich 
with such language: “to be strengthened by the 
spirit of holiness/to adhere to the truth of your 
covenant/to serve you in truth, with a perfect 
heart... to purify me with your holy spirit/to ap- 
proach your will according to the extent of your 
kindnesses” (1QH 16:15, 19-20). 

Far from the shores of the Dead Sea, the 
spirit was associated with conversion to Judaism, 
In the romantic tale ‘Joseph and Aseneth, 
Aseneth, the daughter of Pentephres (the bibli- 
cal Potiphar), is converted to Judaism. In this 
story, Joseph places his hand upon her head 
and prays, “and renew her by your spirit/and 
form her anew by your hidden hand/and make 
her alive again by your life” (Jos. and As. 8:9). 
Later Aseneth is led by a heavenly man to a 
room with a marvelous honeycomb. He says to 
her, “Happy are you, Aseneth, because the inef- 
fable mysteries of the Most High have been re- 
vealed to you, and happy [are] all who attach 
themselves to the Lord God in repentance, be- 
cause they will eat from this comb, For this comb 
is [full of the) spirit of life” (Jos. and As, 16:14). 
Finally, at a climactic moment, “Joseph kissed 
Aseneth and gave her spirit of life, and he kissed 
her the second time and gave her spirit of wis- 
dom, and he kissed her the third time and gave 
her spirit of truth” (Jos. and As. 19:10-11). In this 
lovely romance, then, the spirit purifies and 
draws people into the sphere of the faithful. 

This purifying power does not conclude with 
admittance to the community of faith. In the 
Mishnah (tractate Sofa 9:15), “Heedfulness leads 
to cleanliness, and cleanliness leads to purity, 
and purity to abstinence, and abstinence leads 
to holiness, and holiness leads to humility, and 
humility leads to the shunning of sin, and the 
shunning of sin leads to saintliness, and saintli- 
ness leads to [the gift of] the Holy Spirit, and the 
Holy Spirit leads to the resurrection of the 
dead.” Rabbi Nehemiah, in Mehilta de-Rabbi Ish- 
mael, tractate Bejallah '7:134-36, assgciates obedi- 
ence with reception of the spirit “For as a 
reward for the faith with which Israel believed 
in God, the Holy Spirit rested upon them, R. Ne- 
hemiah says: Whence can you prove that whoso- 
ever accepts éven one single commandment 
with true faith is deserving of having the Holy 
Spirit rest upon them.” In the * Tastaments of the 
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Twelve Patriarchs, Benjamin attributes sexual pu- 
rity to the spirit “He has no pollution in his 
heart, because upon him is resting the spirit of 
God” (T. Benj. 8:3). 

This association of the spirit with purity is in- 
vested with a communal dimension in Jubilees 
1:20-21, where Moses, echoing Psalm 51, inter- 
cedes for Israel, “O Lord, let your mercy be 
lifted up upon your people, and create for them 
an upright spirit... , Create a pure heart and a 
holy spirit for them, And do not let them be en- 
snared by their sin henceforth and forever.” 
God responds (Jub, 1:22-25) by echoing Psalm 
51 and Ezekiel 11:19-20; “And I shall create for 
them a holy spirit, and I shall purify them so 
that they will not turn away from following me 
from that day and forever. And their souls will 
cleave to me and to all my commandments." 

4.5. Wisdom and Messiah. A particularly fo- 
cused association of the spirit with wisdom 
emerges from the prediction of a just Davidic 
ruler who will bring in the wake of his reign 
both human and cosmic peace (Is 11:1-9); “The 
spirit of the LORD shall rest on him/the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding/the spirit of counsel 
and might/the spirit of knowledge and the fear 
of the Lorp” (Is 11:2), Although later develop- 
ments of this figure in Isaiah preserve the rela- 
tionship between justice, mercy and the 
knowledge of God, the defining feature that pre- 
dominates is justice. Wisdom is supplanted by 
justice in the exilic description of the so-called 
messianic servant in whom God delights; “I 
have put my spirit upon him; he will bring forth 
justice to the nations” (Is 42:1b-c), This servant 
will not grow weary “until he has established jus- 
tice in the earth” (Is 42;ld), The elusive yet re- 
lated prophetic figure of Isaiah 61:1-7 also holds 
justice rather than wisdom to be the fundamen- 
tal project of his calling: “The spirit of the Lord 
GoD is upon me/because the LORD has 
anointed me/he has sent me to bring good 
news to the oppressed” (Is 61:1). 

Despite thé ascendancy of justice at the ex- 
pense of wisdom in Isaiah, early Jewish appro- 
priations of these texts preserve the original 
association of the spirit with wisdom, The spirit 
that dwells upon the Elect One, the central es- 
chatological character of the Similitudes of 
Enoch, is depicted principally, in language remi- 


niscent of Isaiah 11, as a spirit of wisdom: “The 


Elect One stands before the Lord of the Spirits; 
his glory is forever and ever and his power is 
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unto all generations. In him dwells the spirit of 
wisdom, the spirit which gives thoughtfulness, 
the spirit of knowledge and strength, and the 
spirit of those who have fallen asleep in righ- 
teousness” (J Enoch 49:2-3), 

Poetic depictions of the anticipated *messi- 
anic deliverer, redolent of the images of Isaiah 
11, emerge as well in the literature of Judaism, 
The author of the *Psalms of Solomon preserves 
the association of the spirit and wisdom: “And 
he will not weaken in his days, [relying] upon 
his God/for God made him powerful in the holy 
spirit/and wise in the counsel of understand- 
ing/with strength and righteousness” (Pss. Sol. 
17:37). So too does the author of the Testament of 
Levi: “And the glory of the Most High shall burst 
forth upon him./And the spirit of understand- 
ing and sanctification/ shall rest upon him... / 
And he shall open the gates of paradise/he 
shall remove the sword that has threatened 
since Adam/and he will grant to the saints to eat 
of the tree of life./The spirit of holiness shall be 
upon them./And Beliar shall be bound by him./ 
And he shall grant to his children the authority 
to trample on wicked spirits" (T Levi 18:7, 10- 
12). In the Traditions of *Meichizedek (11QMelch), 
the figure of Isaiah 61 is transformed into a war- 
rior figure who will destroy *Belial and his en- 
tourage of evil spirits. These texts project an 
emphasis upon strength or power, which, 
though consistent with their own eschatological 
expectations of deliverance, cannot be said to 
arise genetically from Isaiah 11, 42 or 61. 

See also ESCHATOLOGIES OF LATE ANTIQUITY; 
MESSIANISM; PROPHETS AND PROPHECY. 
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HOMILY, ANCIENT 
While there is evidence for the existence of the 
homily in both the *synagogue and the church 
prior to the second century A.D., its nature dur- 
ing this period is disputed. However, there is 
firm evidence for the homily in both Jewish and 
Christian circles from the second century A.D. 
onward, These homilies show a Greek *rhetori- 
cal basis with Jewish motifs. 

1, The Jewish Homily Before A.b, 70 

2, The Christian Homily in the First Century 

3. The Jewish Homily After A.D. 70 

4, The Christian Homily After the First Cen- 

tury 

5. Conclusions 
1. The Jewish Homily Before A.D. 70. 
Before A.D. 70 there is little purely Jewish evi- 
dence for the homily that is not based on ex- 
trapolation from later *rabbinic literature. The 
major exception is the homiletic form identified 
by P. Borgen (51) in *Philo, especially in Legum 
Allegoriae 3.16268 and De Mutatione Nominum 
253-63, although wrongly called the proem form 
(Stegner, 67). During this period the *synagogue 


(i.e., Jewish community gathering) existed as a 
less formal institution, sometimes meeting in 
homes and sometimes in structures (at times an 
adapted house) devoted to study and *prayer 
(Oster; cf. Levine, 426-48, who argues that it de- 
veloped from communal gatherings in the city 
gate as the architecture of city gates changed). 
The degree to which such meetings were reli- 
gious or liturgical versus the transaction of com- 
munal business is debated, Some scholars argue 
for a developed service complete with some- 
thing like the triennial lectionary cycle (Heine- 
mann), but such a portrait depends upon 
accepting the historical reliability of a number 
of later talmudic and midrashic references to 
the first century, which may in fact have read 
later patterns back into earlier material. 

There is firmer evidence that one of the syn- 
agogue activities, wherever the gathering met, 
was *Torah reading and exposition (Levine, 
431-32, 489-41). Thus one can argue with rea- 
sonable certainty that Jews in both Palestine and 
the *Diaspora did meet and that in those meet- 
ings Scripture was read and discussed. This dis- 
cussion or exposition is the earliest form of the 
Jewish homily; unfortunately, no undisputed ex- 
amples survive from the pre-A.D. 70 period. 
While some scholars have pointed to *4 Macca- 
bees as an example, its lack of a scriptural text 
makes this unlikely; Philo's Quaestiones in Genestn 
has a better claim in that each short exposition 
is built around a Torah text, although the brevity 
makes it difficult to judge whether they demon- 
strate a specific homiletic form (Schiirer, 3:539, 
818, 830; Borgen, 28-58). 

At a later date, in the more formal liturgical 
setting of Jewish worship, questions could be put 
to the speaker and congregational reaction is re- 
corded. Thus it is likely that the early Jewish 
homily was at least somewhat interactive. How- 
ever, the practice of commenting on a text of 
Scripture and developing this exposition 
through the citation of other Scriptures accord- 
ing to accepted rules of exegesis (e.g., the seven 
tules of Hillel, which probably reflect practices 
of the first century and earlier) characterized 
the homiletic form from an early date (Philo 
Spec. Leg, 2.15 §62; Omn. Prob. Lib, 12 §§81-82; 
Schiirer, 2:424-27, although the citation of Ps 
74:8 is questionable, 448). 

There are also a number of early Christian 
references to the exposition of Scripture in Jew- 
ish synagogues during the pre-70 period (Mk 
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1:21; 6:2; Lk 4:16-22, $1; 6:6; 18:10; Acts 18:14- 
16, 27, 42, 44; 15:21; 16:13; 17:2; 18:4), While this 
Christian evidence has been disputed as a read- 
ing of post-70 developments into the earlier pe- 
riod (Kee), none of these passages claim more 
than that in both Palestine and Diaspora set- 
tings Jews gathered on the *sabbath to read and 
expound the Scriptures, In this these passages 
are consonant with both *archaeological data 
and the meager literary data that we possess 
(Oster). However, all of these references, with 
the exception of Luke 4:16-22, either give no ev- 
klence as to the form of the Jewish homily or 
else present Christian missionary preaching in a 
synagogue context. 


2. The Christian Homily in the First Century. 
Early Christian evidence for the homily is of two 
types, First, there are reference to Christian 
preaching. Most of this is missionary preaching 
taking place within the synagogue setting (e.g., 
Acts 18:15-41) and thus is Luke’s example of 
preaching within the synagogue service. The 
most important of these references is in Acts 
13:15, in which the invitation requests a “word 
of exhortation” (logos parakléseds) and connects 
it to the reading of “the law and the prophets,” 
which is the relationship to Scripture that many 
homilies had in later synagogue worship, This 
suggests that later Jewish homiletic forms may 
have found their roots in the pre-70 synagogue. 

Second, there are Christian sermons, both 
those embedded in Acts (although the degree to 
which these reflect pre-70 Christian preaching is 
debated) and those observed in other works, for 
example, John 6 (Borgen), James 2 (Wessel, 78- 
91; Davids, 23, 105-34) and Hebrews as a whole 
(see Attridge; Lane; Wills). Hebrews designates 
itself as a “word of exhortation” (tou logou tés 
parakléseds) which, as comparison with Acts 
13:15 (cf. Acts 13:16-41) indicates, was one way 
to refer to a homily, 

Examination of this Christian material gives 
us our best evidence for Jewish and Christian 
homiletic forms. J. W. Bowker, for example, sees 
the yelammedenu form in Acts 13, while P. H. 
Davids points out that James 2:1-13 and James 
2;14-27 each contain a similar structure of open- 
ing statement, short narrative, theological argu- 
ment, two OT citations (one of which at least is 
from the Pentateuch) and final summary, which 
is similar to later Jewish homiletic material. In 
particular this structure is similar to the ye 
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lammedenu form minus the formal introduction, 
which starts with a question and moves through 
a series of texts to the Torah reading of the day 
(seder; see 8 below). 

However, while there are similarities to the 
later Jewish homily, it is clear that these pas- 
sages are also dependent upon Greco-Roman 
rhetorical forms, The homily in Acts 13 can be 
analyzed in this way (Black); the passages in 
James have often been described as diatribes, al- 
though the *diatribe was not a formally recog- 
nized rhetorical form; and while the exact type 
of rhetoric (deliberative or epideictic) in He- 
brews has been debated, modern commentators 
are quick to point out how closely the work con- 
forms to rhetorical structures (¢.g., deSilva). This 
observation raises the probability that the Jew- 
ish homily itself developed under the influence 
of Greek rhetoric, especially in the Diaspora 
synagogue, but also in Palestine, where *Helle- 
nistic influence was far more pervasive than was 
once thought. The content (for example, the use 
of Scripture and the principles of exegesis) 
would be distinctively Jewish, but the rhetorical 
form likely came from the surrounding culture. 
This is H. W. Auridge’s explanation for our in-. 
ability to decisively identify the form of rhetoric 
in Hebrews, 

The picture that emerges, then, is that of the 
synagogue as originally a gathering and then a 
gathering place of the local Jewish community 
for numerous purposes, but chicf among them 
was instruction in Scripture (Levine). As leaders 
began to give discourses on Scripture, they uti- 
lized both their Jewish tradition and the forms 
of discourse that were in the air, namely, Greek 
rhetoric. The resultant homiletic form was 
adopted by the church, which at first was a syna- 
gogue that believed Jesus was the Messiah, It is 
not that the leaders of either the first-century 
synagogues or the early church were highly 
trained in rhetoric, although some of them 
were, but that this rhetoric shaped the speeches 
that they heard and whatever schooling they 
had, resulting in their absorbing some of the 
principles and methods, formally or informally. 


8. The Jewish Homily After A.D. 70. 

There is abundant later Jewish evidence for the 
use of the homily, especially after A.D. 200 (Wes- 
sel, 79-89, although there is far more data now 
than when he wrote), The proem (petihta) be- 
gins with a text from the hagiographa that is 
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then linked by haggadic interpretation with the 
first verse of the seder and thus gives a specific 
example for the general idea of that verse (cf. 
Bowker, 100, for more detail). The yelammedenu 
(which begins with halakic questions rather 
than a specific text, although it often moves to- 
ward a specific text through intermediate cita- 
tions, Stegner, 54-55) forms are clearly in 
evidence, as well as a form beginning with a 
benediction and a simple expositional form (a 
verse of the Torah reading /seder}] followed by a 
verse from clsewhere in the Scripture, which is 
used to interpret the first verse). Generally the 
materials we have are not complete sermons, es- 
pecially since the proem form appears to have 
functioned as cither the peroration to the ser- 
mon (its function in some of the homiletical mi- 
drashim) or more likely originally an intro- 
duction to the Torah reading. Instead we have 
outlines or parts of sermons later edited into 
larger units by the editors of the homiletic mi- 
drashim. Complete sermons, such as the one 
found in b. Sabbat $0 a-b, are rare (Heinemann). 

All of these forms assume congregational in- 
teraction. The yelammedenu form begins with the 
term (yelammedenu = “Let [our rabbi] teach us”) 
plus a halakic question, which appears at limes 
to have been a question from the congregation. 
As the sermon progressed it was responded to, 
positively or negatively. This fits with a major 
original function of the synagogue as a gather- 
ing for communal study. 

The proem was used extensively between 200 
and 500 and thus is reflected in the NT only to 
the extent that it illustrates some of the same tra- 
ditional exegetical principles found in both bod- 
ies of literature (see Biblical Interpretation, Jew- 
ish), The yelammedenu form is found mostly in 
Tanhuma and thus is very late (post-sixth cen- 
tury) in its present form, However, its basic struc- 
ture has been argued to exist in the NT 
(Bowker) and other first-century Jewish litera- 
ture (Wills), perhaps because the developed 
form is built on earlier, simpler expositional 
forms known at least by the time the NT books 
were composed, 


4. The Christian Homily After the First Century. 
The systematic study of the Christian homily be- 
gins with some of the *apostolic fathers and de- 
velops from that point, While much of the focus 
of this study has been on the fourth century and 
later (¢.g., Chrysostom), Melito of Sardis (see 


DLNTD, Melito of Sardis) and other second- 
century writers are significant in the develop- 
ment. What is clear in examining these writers is 
that Greek rhetoric came to play an increasingly 
explicit role in the formation of the Christian 
homily. While this would lead to conflict within 
the church by the end of the second century, it 
was also a mark that the church fit into its cul- 
tural setting (Overman). 

In this case also the homily meant not simply 
communication of information but also interac- 
tion with the congregation, who expressed their 
approval or disapproval of the preacher verbally 
or via facial expressions, Homiletic develop- 
ment took place more in urban than in rural set- 
tings, and a variety of rhetorical types suited to 
various church occasions were used. Given that 
the homily was an adaptation of Greek forms, it 
is not surprising to discover that the forms of ju- 
dicial, deliberative and epideictic rhetoric were 
often mixed (Allen and Mayer). 


5. Conclusions. 

It is likely that the origins of the homily can be 
traced to the synagogues of the Second Temple 
period, when culturally available Greek rhetori- 
cal forms were adapted to the purpose of scrip- 
tural exposition for the Jewish community, This 
cultural form was taken over by the church, 
which continued in contact with the synagogue 
for more than two centuries and thus may have 
had some continuing influence. The oldest 
homiletic literature we possess is that embedded 
in Philo and the NT, but its similarity to later 
Jewish homiletic material indicates that some 
form of the Jewish homily existed before A.D. 70. 
Yet the Christian homily soon diverged under 
the direct influence of the Greek rhetorical tra- 
dition (e.g., dropping some of the characteristics 
of Jewish exegetical practice), reaching its high 
point in the fourth and fifth centuries. However, 
it would be anachronistic to retroject this devel- 
oped homily into the formative period of the 
first century. 

See also BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, JEWISH; 
LITURGY; QUMRAN; LITURGY: RABBINIC; RAB- 
BINIC LITERATURE: TARGUMIM; SYNAGOGUES. 
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HOMOEROTICISM. See ADULTERY, DIVORCE. 


HOMOSEXUAL INTERCOURSE, See ADUL- 
TERY, DIVORCE 


HONI THE CIRCLE DRAWER, See HOLY MEN, 
JEWISH, 


HONOR AND SHAME ; 
Honor refers to the public acknowledgment of a 
person's worth, granted on the basis of how fully 
that individual embodies qualities and behav- 
iors valued by the group. First-century Mediter- 
ranean people were oriented from early 
childhood to seek honor and avoid disgrace, 
meaning that they would be sensitive to public 
recognition or reproach. Where different cul- 
tures with different values existed side by side, it 
became extremely important to insulate one's 
own group members against the desire for 
honor or avoidance of dishonor in the eyes of 
outsiders, since only by so doing could one re- 
main wholly committed to the distinctive culture 
and values of the group, This struggle is particu- 
larly evident in the NT, as church leaders seek to 
affirm the honor of Christians on the basis of 
their adherence to Jesus while insulating them 
from the disapproval they face from non- 
Christian Jews and Gentiles alike. 

1. Honor and Group Values 

2. Honor Discourse Among Competing Cul- 

tures 
3. Honor Discourse in the Early Church 


1, Honor and Group Values. 

A person born into the first-century Mediterra- 
nean world, whether Gentile or Jewish, was 
trained from childhood to seck honor and to 
avoid disgrace. Honor is essentially the affirma- 
lion of one’s worth by one's peers and society, 
awarded on the basis of the individual's ability 
to embody the virtues and attributes that his or 
her society values. Certain of these attributes are 
ascribed and are frequently beyond the individ- 
ual’s control (e.g, birth into a powerful or 
wealthy family); other attributes or virtues, such 
as piety, courage and reliability, are accessible to 
all, and individuals will strive to achieve honor 
by pursuing them (Malina and Neyrey 1991b). 
The definitions of which behaviors are honor- 
able and which disgraceful vary among cultures 
and over time, but honor remains an abiding 
concern, In most cultures, male honor and fe- 
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male honor are defined differently, with shame 
(in the sense of modesty and chastity) being pre- 
sented as a primary female virtue (cf. Sir 26:10- 
16; 42:9-12; 4 Macc 18:6-8; Thucydides Hist. 
2.45.2; Moxnes 1993). 

Honor and dishonor represent the primary 
means of social control in the ancient Mediter- 
ranean world (Aristotle Rhet. 2.6.26: “there are 
many things which [people] cither do or do not 
do owing to the feeling of shame which [their 
neighbors] inspire”), A society upholds its values 
by rewarding with greater degrees of honor 
those who embody those values in greater de- 
grees, Dishonor represents a group's disap- 
proval of a member based on his or her lack of 
conformity with those values deemed essential 
for the group's continued existence. Since peo- 
ple are reared in a world where honor is of great 
importance to a person's sense of worth, the so- 
cial group is in a strong position to motivate 
conformity among its individual members. An 
individual has self-respect on the basis of his or 
her perception of how fully he or she has em- 
bodied the culture’s ideals (Williams); that indi- 
vidual has honor on the basis of the society's 
recognition of that person's conformity with es- 
sential values (Pitt-Rivers). 

The threat of dishonor supports a society's 
prohibitions of socially disruptive behavior. For 
example, *adultery—the violation of the sanctity 
and peace of a bond that is foundational to soci- 
ety—often carries the threat of disgrace (cf. Prov 
6:32-33). Agreement and unity, essential values 
for the orderly life of a city, are lauded as honor- 
able, while dissensions and strife bring the 
threat of disgrace for the city (cf. Dio Chrysos- 
tom Or. 48.5-6; Phil 1:27—2:4). Similarly, cour- 
age in battle, necessary for a city’s survival, wins 
honor and lasting remembrance (cf. Thucydides 
Hist. 2.8542). In a society that has as its basic 
building block the patron-client relationship 
(Seneca Ben. 1.4.2; see Patronage), the demon- 
stration of gratitude to ‘one’s patron is supported 
by the threat of irrevocable dishonor and there- 
fore exclusion from future patronage (Dio Chry- 
sostom Or, 31; Heb 6:4-8; 10:26-31). 

Honor becomes the umbrella that extends 
over the set of behaviors, commitments and atti- 
tudes that preserve a given culture and society; 
individuals reared with a desire for honor will 
seck the good of the larger group, willingly em- 
bodying the group's values, as the path to sclf- 
fulfillment. It is the first. principle in discussions 


of ethics, for "the honorable is cherished for no 
other reason than because it is honorable" (Sen- 
eca Ben, 4.16.2). Ancient collections of advice, 
from Pseuco-Isocrates’ Ad Demonicam to the 
more familiar Proverbs, label actions either with 
the positive sanction “noble” or with the nega- 
live sanction “disgraceful,” By such means, the 
author sets before the reader a model of exis- 
tence that acts always in the best interest of the 
public trust, honors the established authorities 
on which the state rests (gods, parents, laws) and 
restrains the expenditure of resources on that 
which brings pleasure only to the self and not 
benefit to others as well. Those who follow such 
a model are promised society's approval and af- 
firmation, that is, honor. 

Greco-Roman manuals on *rhetoric attest to 
the importance of honor and to the way an ora- 
tor would play on the audience's desire for 
honor in order to achieve persuasion (deSilva 
1995a; 1995b; 1999). An audience could be won 
to the orator's recommended course of action 
(deliberative rhetoric) if the orator demon- 
strated that it would lead to honor or to greater 
honor than an alternative course being pro- 
moted by a rival (Aristotle Rhet, 1,9.35-36; Eth, 
Nic. 2.3.7; Quintilian Inst. Orat. 3.7.28; 3.8.1; 
Pseudo-Cicero Rhat, Ad Herren 3.2.3). Conversely, 
showing how a certain course of action would 
result in dishonor created a strong deterrent 
Another rhetorical genre, epideictic rhetoric, 
was associated with the praise and censure of 
particular individuals or groups. Orators rein- 
forced society's values by holding up as praise- 
worthy those people who had exemplified a 
particular value. Hearing others praised—that 
is, honored—led the hearers to recommit them- 
selves to the virtue or behavior that led to praise, 
Similarly, hearing some person censured or re- 
proached would lead hearers to beware of fall- 
ing into those behaviors that led to reproach 
and loss of honor. The two genres often work 
together, as orators, including the NT authors, 
use examples to illustrate the benefits of follow- 
ing or dangers of departing from the course 
they promote. - 


2. Honor Discourse Among Competing 
Cultures. 

The first-century Mediterrancan was far from 
monolithic: within a dominant Romanized Hel- 
lenistic culture, one found the ethnic subculture 
of Judaism, *philosophical schools and the 
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Christian minority culture, among others. All of 
these groups defined what was honorable or dis- 
honorable in different ways. Even if groups 
agreed that piety was an essential virtue and 
component of honor, different groups defined 
piety quite differently (respect for the traditional 
gods and the *emperor; worship of the God of 
Isracl through observance of *Torah; worship 
of the God of Jews and Gentiles through obedi- 
ence to Jesus), Even within groups, there would 
be differences (e.g., Paul’s conflicts with Chris- 
tian Judaizers). 

In such a world, it became essential to define 
carefully who constituted one's group of signifi- 
cam others—those people whose approval or 
disapproval matterec—and to insulate group 
members from concern about the honor or dis- 
honor in which they were held by outsiders 
(Seneca Const, 13.2, 5; Epictetus Znch, 24.1; Mox- 
nes 1993). If one secks status in the eyes of the 
larger society, one will seek to maintain the val- 
ues and fulfill the expectations of the dominant 
(pagan) culture. If one has been brought into a 
minority culture (e.g,, a philosophical school or 
a voluntary association like the early Christian 
community) or has been born into an ethnic 
subculture (such as Judaism), then one's adher- 
ence to the group's values and ideals will remain 
strong only if one redefines the constituency of 
one’s circle of significant others, The court of 
reputation must be limited to group members, 


_ who will support the group values in their grants 


of honor and censure (Plato Gri, 46C-47D). Ln- 
cluding some suprasocial entity in this group 
(e.g., God, reason or nature) offsets the minority 
(and therefore deviant) status of the group's 
opinion. The opinion of one’s fellow group 
members is thus fortified by and anchored in a 
higher court of reputation, whose judgments are 
of greater importance and more lasting conse- 
quence than the opinion of the disapproving 
majority or the dominant culture (Plato Gorg. 
526D-527A; Epictetus Diss. 1.30.1; Sir 2:15-17; 
23:18-19; Wis 2:12—3:5; 4:16—5:8; 4 Mace 13:3, 
17; 17:5). Both Greco-Roman philosophers and 
Jewish authors routinely point to the opinion of 
God as a support for the minority culture's val- 
ues. Both admonish group members to remain 
committed to the group's values, for that is what 
God looks for and honors in a person, 

Where the values and commitments of a mi- 
nority culture differ from those of a dominant or 
other alternative culture, members of that mi- 
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nority culture must be moved to disregard the 
opinion of nonmembers about their behavior 
(Seneca Consi, 11,2—12.1; Epictetus Diss. 1.29.50- 
54). All groups will seek to use honor and dis- 
grace to enforce the values of their particular 
culture, so each group must insulate its members 
from the pull of the opinion of nonmembers. 
Those who do not hold to the values and the 
construals of reality embodied in the group are 
excluded from the court of reputation as shame- 
less or errant—approval or disapproval in their 
eyes must count for nothing, as it rests on error, 
and the representative of the minority culture 
can look forward to the vindication of his or her 
honor when the extent of that error is revealed 
(e.g., at a last judgment; 4 Mace 11;:4-6; 12:11-13). 
When, for example, the dominant Greco-Ro- 
man culture holds a group like the Jews in con- 
tempt, the effect is a constant pressure upon 
individual Jews to give up their Jewishness and 
join in those behaviors that will then be greeted 
as honorable by the members of the dominant 
culture. Jewish authors will urge their fellow 
Jews to set their hearts on the opinion of the 
congregation and the opinion of God and so be 
able to resist the pull of the Gentile world, 
Members of this clearly defined court of rep- 
ulation must have frequent and meaningful in- 
teraction within the group, They must 
encourage one another to pursue group values 
and ideals and honor one another on that basis. 
Those who begin to show signs of slackening in 
their commitment to the values of the group out 
of a growing regard for the opinion of outsiders 
must be made to feel ashamed by the members 
of the group and thus pulled back from assimila- 
tion. Such people will need reminders that the 
realm outside the group is also outside the 
sphere of God's approval (Moxnes 1988), En- 
couragement within the group must outweigh 
the discouragement that comes to the individual 
from outside the group. Relationships within the 
group—the sense of connectedness and belong- 
ing so essential to the social being—must offset 
the sense of disconnectedness and alicnation 
from the society that, in the case of converts, for- 
merly provided one’s primary reference group. 
The negative opinion of outsiders may even be 
transformed into a badge of honor within the 
group, dften through the use of *athletic meta- 
phors: insult and abuse become a competition 
in which the minority culture’s members must 
endure unto victory (4 Mace 16:16; 17:11-16; 
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Heb 10:32). Group members are still encour- 
aged to fulfill their desire for honor, but in 
terms of how the group defines honorable be- 
havior. Thus Jews, for example, are encouraged 
to seek honor through obedience to Torah ancl 
enabled to resist the pressure exerted upon 
them by the dominant culture's contempt (Sir 
10:19-24; 25:10-11; 41:6-8; deSilva 1996a). 


3. Honor Discourse in the Early Church, 

Honor is depicted in the NI‘ as the result of a 
life of loyalty to Jesus and obedience to his 
teachings and example (Mt 10:32-33; Jn 12:26; 
9 Tim 4;7-8), Commitment and service to fellow 
believers (Mt 20;25-28), witnessing to the favor 
of God in Christ (Rev 20:4-6) and embodying the 
mind of Christ, which seeks the interest of oth- 
ers (Phil 2:5-11), are promoted as the path to 
honor. The approval of God and God's Messiah, 
typically announced at a last judgment but also 
affirmed in the present by carly Christian au- 
thors, alone matters for the establishment of 
one's honor (Mt 25;14-46; 2 Cor 5:9-10). Believ- 
ers are urged to encourage and honor one an- 
other as cach embodies the attributes of 
Christian discipleship (Phil 2:29-30; 1 Thess 
§:12-18; Heb 10:24-25) and are reminded fre- 
quently of the honor they have inherited as 
“children of God” (Jn 1:12-13; Rom 8;14-17; Gal 
$:26; Heb 2:10; 1 Jn 3:1-2) and “partners of 
Christ” (Heb 3:6, 14), They were called as well to 
honor their divine Patron and their Mediator in 
their lives (1 Cor 6:20) and to take care not to 
show contempt for the Giver by undervaluing 
the gift as this would result in their own dis- 
honor before God's court (Heb 10-26-31). 

The Greco-Roman society frequently reacts 
against these communities, often informally by 
insulting, reproaching, abusing and harassing 
the Christians (Heb 10;32-34; 1 Pet 2:11-12; 4:1- 
4). These represent socicty's attempis to draw 
the believers back to a life in line with tradi- 
tional Greco-Roman virtues (e.g., piety, expres- 
sions of civic loyalty through cult), Similar 
pressures could be brought to bear on Christian 
Jews by the *synagogue (Jn 12:42-43; Acts 5:40- 
41; Rev 2:9). Christian authors, however, sought 
to insulate the believers from these attempts at 
shaming by presenting persecution as expected 
(Mt 10:24-25; 24:9-10; Jn 16:2-4; 1 Thess 3:5-4), 
as a contest in which an honorable victory may 
be won (feb 12:1-4; Rev 2:26-28; 12:10-11) or as 
an imitation of the passion of Jesus that held the 


assurance of the same vindication Jesus enjoyed 
(Mt 5:11-12; Rom 8:17; Phil 1:29; 2:5-11; 3:10-11; 
2 Tim 2:11-12; Heb 12;1-2; 1 Pet 3:18-22; 4:13- 
14). Close bonds between believers (e.g., as 
“brothers and sisters”) were essential, for rela- 
tionships within the group had to be of greater 
importance for the individual than relationships 
outside the group. Exhortations directed at aug- 
menting love, encouragement and support with- 
in the group (1 Thess 4:9-10; 5:11, 14; Heb 3:13; 
10-24-25; 13:1-3) aim at making the Christian 
court of reputation stronger than the opinion of 
the outside world, so that individual believers 
might remain committed to the way of the cross. 
See also PATRONAGE; SOCIAL VALUES AND 
STRUCTURES; VICE AND VIRTUE LISTS. 
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HOROGRAPHY, ANCIENT. See HISTORIANS, 
GRECO-ROMAN. 


HOROSCOPE TEXT (4Q186). See DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


HOSPITALITY 

Hospitality is a universal phenomenon, prac- 
ticed to varying degrees by all the world’s cul- 
tures (Pitt-Rivers), Of the various types of 
hospitality that existed in the ancient Mediterra- 
nean world, five receive emphasis in the follow- 
ing survey. The first is public hospitality, which 
was practiced by states as part of their foreign 
policy, The second is temple hospitality, which 
was designed to facilitate pilgrimages to holy 
places. The third is commercial hospitality, 
which enabled travelers to obtain food and 
lodging for a fee. The fourth is private hospital- 
ity, which was widely esteemed and encouraged 
throughout the ancient world as a moral virtue. 
The fifth is theoxenic hospitality, in which hu- 
mans were said to provide hospitality to gods, 
heroes and various semi-divine guests. All five 
types are attested in Greek, Roman and Jewish 
sources, 

1, Greek and Roman Hospitality 
2, Jewish Hospitality 


1. Greek and Roman Hospitality. 

The basic Greek word for hospitality is xenia, 
which is cognate with xenos (xeinos), the Greek 
word for “stranger” (Baslez; Stahlin). This sug- 
gests that xenia originally designated hospitality 
to strangers, that is, guests not previously khown 
by the host. One of the chief conventions of the 
Homeric hospitality scene is the revelation of 
the anonymous guest's identity, a disclosure that 
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properly occurs only after the consumption of 
the meal and in response to the host's inquiries 
about the guest's name, homeland and parent- 
age (Homer Odys, 1.123-24; 3.69-74; 4.60-62; 
7,.226-39; 14.45-47; 16.54-59). Some instances of 
hospitality are thus theoxenies, with the un- 
known guest later revealed as a god in disguise. 
In such cases the visit constitutes a divine test of 
human character, with the virtuous receiving a 
reward for their hospitality and the unworthy 
meriting punishment because of their inhospi- 
tality (Homer Odys. 17.484-87; Plato Soph, 216A- 
B; Ovid Met. 8.611-724; Silius Italicus Pun, '7,162- 
211; Acts 13:2), 

Another Greek term for hospitality is philoxe- 
nia, which indicates that the host is friendly to 
the guest, treating the stranger as though he 
were a friend (philos). In Homeric times the 
host's friendly treatment of the guest created a 
formal bond of friendship between them 
(Fitzgerald). The establishment of this pact of 
guest friendship was cemented and symbolized 
by a gift that the host bestowed on the departing 
guest (Homer Odys, 1.31 1-13). The acceptance of 
the gift obligated the guest to remember the host 
(Homer Odys, 4.589-92; 8,.430-32; 15.51-55) and 
to reciprocate his hospitality and generosity at a 
later ime (Homer Odys. 1.$16-18; 24,284-86). 
The resulting alliance between host and guest 
was transgenerational, so that even descendants 
of the original guest and host were bound by the 
obligations of guest friendship (Homer Il. 6.119- 
236). Hereditary ties of hospitality (hospitium) 
likewise existed between prominent Romans 
and non-Romans (Caesar B. Civ. 2,25; Cicero 
Rose. Am, 6.15; Livy Hist. 1.1.1; 42.1,10), and both 
Greek and Roman travelers frequently carried 
tokens of hospitality (symbola, tessarae hospitates) 
that served to identify them to former hosts and 
their descendants as guest friends entitled to 
hospitality (Scholiast on Euripides Med. 613; 
Plautus Poen. 958, 1045-55; Gauthier). Only a for- 
mal renunciation of the relationship, sometimes 
accompanied by the breaking of the token 
(Plautus Cist, 503), terminated the obligations of 
guest friendship (Cicero Verr, 2.2.86 §§88-89; 
Livy Hist. 25.18.45), 

From the beginning, therefore, the practice 
of hospitality was linked to *friendship, serving 
originally to establish a reciprocal relationship 


- between individuals previously unknown to one 


another and later extended to nurture both af- 
fective and nonaffective associations between 
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known parties, Such friendly treatment of 
strangers stood in vivid contrast to xenophotia, a 
fear of strangers that often resulted in them be- 
ing neglected or abused (Bolchazy 1978), The 
wayfarer in a foreign land was in a highly vul- 
nerable situation. Consequently, to extend hos- 
pitality and friendship to a stranger was a 
magnanimous act by the host; conversely, for a 
stranger to abuse or take advantage of the host 
was an egregious act that utterly violated the 
pact of guest friendship. The most notorious in- 
stance of such a violation of a host's hospitality 
was Paris's seduction of Helen, which was so 
outrageous that it resulted in the Trojan War. 

Hospitality played a major role in aristocratic 
circles in ancient Greece, so that it is not surpris- 
ing that it appears as an important theme in the 
Homeric corpus; the latter contains eighteen 
major scenes in which the rituals of hospitality 
are prominent. S. Reece has identified thirty- 
eight conventional elements that occur in the 
Homeric hospitality scenes. Among the more 
important conventions are the guest's arrival 
and waiting at the threshold, the reception by 
the host, scating, feasting, toasting, revelation of 
the guest's identity, exchange of information, 
entertainment, the guest's blessing of the host 
and participation in a libation or sacrifice, bed 
and bath, the giving of gifts to the guest, depar- 
ture meal and libation, farewell blessing and es- 
cort to the guest’s next destination, Many of 
these ritualized actions, such as the meal and 
farewell blessing, remained characteristic fea- 
tures of hospitality in the following centuries, 

As an aristocratic institution, guest friendship 
(also known as ritwalized friendship) created 
strong alliances between families living in dif- 
ferent lands (Herman). In addition, it contrib- 
uted to the rise of proxeny (proxenia), an official 
pact of friendship and hospitality with certain 
individuals as part of the foreign policy of a 
number of Greck states (Walbank; Wallace). 
Whereas inodern states typically appoint their 
own citizens to reside in foreign lands and rep- 
resent their national and commercial interests, 
many ancient Greek states formed alliances with 
citizens from other states for this same purpose, 
The local individual with whom this pact was 
formed was known as a proxenos (“friend of a 
foreign state”), and he promoted the interests of ~ 
the forcign power within his own country and 
provided hospitality to envoys and distinguished 
visitors from the state that he represented 


(Herodotus Hist, 8.136, 143; Plato Leg. 1.042B-C; 
12.953B-C; Xenophon Hell, 5.4.22; Symp, 8.40; 
Athenaeus Deipn. 13.603F). In some cases, Greck 
states also appointed a pProxenos in their own 
lands to provide public hospitality to foreign res- 
idents and guests (Herodotus Hist, 6,57). A simi- 
lar kind of public hospitality (hospitium publicum) 
existed in the Roman world (Cicero Bald. 18.41; 
Div. in Caccil, 20.66-67; Livy Hist. 5.28.4-5; Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 14.93.4-5), which in var- 
ious ways emphasized state hospitality (Livy Hist, 
1.45.2; 5.50.3; $2.27.4; 37.54.5; 42.1,7-12). 

There were also proxenoi at important reli- 
gious sites in Greece, especially Delphi (Eurip- 
ides Jon 551, 1089; Androm. 1103; Gauthier, 46- 
52), and religious pilgrimages to various holy 
places prompted the establishment of inns in or 
near temples where pilgrims could find lodging 
(Thucydides Hist. 3.68.3; Plato Leg. 12.953A). 

Most travel, however, was not religiously mo- 
tivated, and the number of travelers increased 
greatly as a result of *Rome’s rise to power. 
Rome's establishment of an elaborate network 
of roads and sea routes made travel relatively 
casy, and an extensive system of hostels and 
inns offering commercial hospitality developed 
in response to this enhanced physical mobility. 
Although the accommodations offered by some 
of these commercial establishments were pleas- 
ant (Epictetus Diss. 2.23.36), most were far from 
ideal (Livy Hist, 45,22.2; Acts Jn. 60) and some 
were no more than brothels (Strabo Geog. 12.17; 
17.117; see also Theophrastus Char, 6.5; Plutarch 
Demetr. 26.3; Pollux Onom. 9.34), In addition, 
they posed a number of dangers, including rob- 
bery and murder (Cicero De Inv. 2.4.14-15; De 
Diw. 1.27.57). 

Many, especially the wealthy, thus preferred 
to lodge with friends, who often entertained 
them in grand style (Xenophon O¢c. 2.5; Vitru- 
vius De Arch, 6.7.4); as a result, private hospitality 
was widely practiced despite the proliferation of 
inns in the Greco-Roman period, It was com- 
mon for people to write letters of recommenda- 
tion on behalf of friends who were traveling to 
places where other friends lived; these letters 
commended the travelers and requested hospi- 
tality and other favors for them (Kim, 76-77; see 
also Plato Gri, 45C). Yet the practice of extending 
hospitality to complete strangers also continued 
(Aclian V.H. 4.9), strongly encouraged by the 
conviction that hospitality was not only a sign of 
a generous (Cicero De Offic. 2.18.64) and philan- 
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thropic nature (Acts 28:7) but also a religious act 
by which one paid homage to the divine (esp. 
Zeus Xenios = Jupiter Hospitalis) as the protec- 
tor and avenger of the stranger (Homer Odys. 
9.270-71; 14.57-58, 283-84, 389; Plato Leg. 5.729E- 
730A; 12,953E; Apollonius of Rhodes Arg. 
2.1131-33; Cicero Deiot, 6,18; Q. Fr. 2,12; Aelian 
VA. 4.1; 2 Mace 6:2; see also Pausanias Descr. 
7.27.4; Cicero Verr. 2.4.22 § 48; Ovid Met. 5.45; 
Livy Hist. 39.51.12; Tacitus Ann. 15.52). Only in 
exceptional cases was a violation of the code of 
hospitality defended and celebrated (Livy Hist. 
1,9,1-16), 


2. Jewish Hospitality, 

The ancient Israelite practice of state hospitality 
(1 Kings 10:1-13; 2 Kings 20:12-13) was noted by 
*Josephus (Josephus Ant. 7.1.4 §30; 8.15.8 §398; 
9.3.1 §§30-31; 9.4.3 §59: 10.9.4 §8168-69; sce also 
4.6.2 §105; Philo Vit. Mos. 1,275), who likewise 
emphasized the importance of this practice in 
subsequent Jewish history (Josephus Ant. 12.4,2- 
3 §§165-74), especially during the Roman period 
when Antipater (Josephus {.W. 1.8.9 §181; 1.9.3 
§187; Ant. 14.5.1 §81; 14.7.3 §122) and his de- 
scendants used public hospitality and guest 
friendship to form strong political alliances with 
prominent Romans, including Marc Antony (Jo- 
sephus J. W. 1,12.5 §244; 1.14.4 §282; Ant, 14.13.1 
§526; 14.144 §381), Augustus (Josephus /. W. 
1.14.4 §283; Ant. 14.14.4 §883; 15.6.7 §§199-200; 
16.4.5 §128), Marcus Agrippa (Josephus Ant. 
16.2.1 §12) and Vespasian (Josephus J.W. 3.9.7 
§§4143-45). Although this practice created a num- 
ber of problems for the *Herodians (Josephus 
J.W. 1.13.3 §254; 1.26.1-2 §§518-25; Ant. 14.13.4 
$541), Herod's commitment to it is evident from 
the fact that his palace was built with bedcham- 
bers for one hundred guests (Josephus J. W. 5.4.4 
§177; see also Ant. 15.6.7 §199), Like the Ro- 
mans, the Jews used letters to request hospitality 
for various people (Josephus /,.W. 2.21.6 §615), 
including Roman generals and their armies (Jo- 
sephus Ant, 14,8,1 §131). 

Following the exile, most Jews lived outside 
of the Holy Land, and many of these made pil- 
grimages to *Jerusalem, At least one of the *syn- 
agogues in Jerusalem was built in such a way as 
to address this situation; in an inscription (Cl 
1404), Theodotus claims that he built “the guest- 
house aril the rooms and the water supplies as 
an inn for those who have need when they 
come from abroad” (Barrett, 54). 
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Roman roads were built in Palestine, and 
inns offering hospitality for a fee appeared soon 
thereafter (Luke 10;:34-35; see also 2:7), Yet the 
emphasis in Judaism remained on the exercise 
of private hospitality, especially to aliens and 
strangers, as an obligation that was enjoined by 
the *Torah (Lev 19:88-84) and underscored by 
the depiction of Yahweh as the protector of 
strangers (Deut 10:17-19; Philo Abr. 96; Vie, Mos. 
1.36). Hospitality was viewed as a byproduct of 
personal piety toward God (Philo Abr. 114), and 
Josephus's depiction of the pious *Essenes ac- 
cordingly gave emphasis to their hospitality (Jo- 
sephus J,W, 2.8.4-5 §§125, 152), 

To practice hospitality, therefore, was worthy 
of praise, even self-praise (Job 31:32), whereas 
the failure to do so evoked condemnation (Job 
22:7), especially in circles where hospitality was 
regarded as superior to fasting (Is 58:6-7). For 
models of hospitality and inhospitality, Jews of 
the Greco-Roman period drew heavily on the 
OF. Particularly important was the theoxeny of 
Genesis 18:1-8, where Abraham is praised as an 
extraordinarily attentive and gracious host 
{Philo Abr, 107-67; Josephus Ant, 1,11,2 §196). 
Lot’s theoxenic hospitality (Gen 19:1-11) was 
also noted (Josephus Ant. 1.11.3 §200), including 
his placement of the security of his guests above 
that of his own daughters (cf. Aulus Gellius Noe. 
Ait. 5.13.2, 5), Others singled out for their hospi- 
tality included Melchizedek (Gen 14:17-24; Jose- 
phus And. 1,10,.2 §181), Rebekah (Gen 24:16-25; 
Josephus Ant, 1.16.2 §§246, 250-51), the prosti- 
tute Rahab (Josh 2), whose house, in view of her 
profession, was called an inn (Josephus Ant, 
5.1.2 §§7-8, 10, 13; see also 3.12.2 §276), Manoah 
(Judg 13; Josephus Ané. 5.8.3 §§282-84), Boaz 
(Josephus Ang, 5.9.2 §323) and the Shunammite 
woman (2 Kings 4:8-17), 

Models of OT inhospitality included the Sod- 
omites (Gen 19;:1-11; Wis 19:14-15; Philo Conf, 
Ling. 27), the Egyptians (Gen 12:10-20; Ex 1—2; 
Wis 19:13-16; Philo Abr. 94, 107; Vit. Mos. 1.34- 
56; Spec. Leg. 2.146; Josephus Ant. 1.8.1 §164), 
Abimelech (Gen 20; Josephus Ant. 1.12.1 §208), 
Jethro’s daughters (Ex 2:20; Philo Vit. Mos. 1.58) 
and the Gibeahites (Judg 19:22-80; Josephus 
Ant. 5.2.8 §§136-49). Celebrations of a breach of 
hospitality were extremely rare (Judg 4:17-22; 
5:24-81). * 

‘In practice the guest-host relationship was 
not without its problems. *Sirach (Sir 29:21-28), 
for example, complains of rude treatment of 
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guests by hosts, and Joseph's brothers were re- 
called as those who had been falsely accused of 
mistreating their host (Gen 44:4; Philo Jos. 163- 
257; Josephus Ani, 2,6.7-8 §§128, 136). Despite 
problems and abuses, hospitality remained a 
highly esteemed practice and was enthusiasti- 
cally commended in later *rabbinic literature 
(e.g., m. ‘Abot 1:5). 

See also BANQUETS; FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; 
FRIENDSHIP; TRAVEL AND ‘TRADE. 
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oe JEWISH CONCEPTION 
F 
The religious use of icons, or idols, as they are 
often called in biblical literature, was offensive 
to Jews, for any image of God or a divine being 
violated the second of the Ten Commandments 
{cf, Ex 20:4-5), and by implication violated the 
first as well (ef. Ex 20:3). In the course of Israel's 
history, controversy and polemic developed in 
response to the idolatry that was part of the an- 
cient Near East. 

1. Key Passages in Jewish Literature 

2. Jewish Anti-Idolatry in the Setting of the 

Greco-Roman World 


1, Key Passages in Jewish Literature. 

The Hebrew Bible frequently dwells on an anti- 
idolatry theme, though the most developed and 
later influential form of this polemic is to be 
found in prophetic texts such as Isaiah 44—46 
and Jeremiah 10. Numerous other passages are 
worthy of mention, including, but not limited to, 
the following: Epistle of Jeremiah; Wisdom 
11:15-16; 12:24, 27; 13:10-14; 14:8; 15;18—16:1; 
Epistle of Aristeas 138; I Enoch 99:6-10; Sibylline 
Oracles 3:6-35; 2 Baruch 54:17-22; and Philo De 
Decalogo 76-80 and Bel and the Dragon. These 
texts are not all of a kind, Some of them seem to 
be directly related to OT prophetic anti-idolatry 
texts such as those mentioned from Isaiah and 
Jeremiah (e.g.,-4p Jer; 1 Enoch 99:6-10 [Wis 
13;10-14; 14:8-29 also have strong parallels with 
Is 44—46, but there is reason to judge that there 
are additional elements accrucd to this tradition 
which merit further investigation, as argued be- 
low]). The clearest reflection of the biblical cas- 
tigation of idolatry is that found in the general 
attitude of later rabbinic literature (e.g. 6. Sabb. 
72b-73a; 82a-b; b. Ketub. 45b). Yet many of the 
other texts we have mentioned above seem to be 
more fully situated within the setting of the 
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Greco-Roman world and its concerns than they 
are within the purview of concerns expressed in 
the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament. 


2, Jewish Anti-Idolatry in the Setting of the 
Greco-Roman World, 

Despite the assumption on the part of most stu- 
dents and scholars of biblical texts that Judaism 
is simply by nature anti-idolatry, much of this is 
an impressionistic rendering of the OT's rhetori- 
cal program and owes little to a developed under- 
standing of *Judaism in the Greek and Roman 
periods. A more developed understanding might 
help to illuminate more clearly some of the rea- 
sons for the continuation and development of 
Jewish anti-idolatry in the Second Temple pe- 
riod. Typically, NT scholars discussing the phe- 
nomenon of idol worship in the Greco-Roman 
world make litle distinction between kinds of 
idol-worship, However, this unfortunate confla- 
tion is not indicative of the state-of-play in the 
Greco-Roman period. The import and export of 
religious ideas throughout the Mediterranean 
basin in the wake of *Alexander the Great's con- 
quest of the Persian world brought to the fore 
not just similarities between the cultures of this 
area but also differences. One source of conflict 
in the Roman period revolved around such a dif- 
ference, namely, the differences between ancient 
Roman religious sensibility and the equally an- 
cient Egyptian zooalatry (worship of animal 
gods), For the purposes of this brief article, and 
because of its important plgce within the history 
of religion in the Roman period, we will focus on 
the Jewish interaction with both Egyptian idola- 
try and the Roman attitudes toward it as a test 
case to help develop an understanding of the 
Jewish attitude toward idolatry in this period, 
2.1, Roman Attitudes Taward Egyptian Idolatry, 
The Roman author Diodorus Siculus’s discussion 
of Egyptian zoomorphic (ic, animal-shaped) 
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idolatry provides a striking backdrop for discus- 
sion (Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist. 1.86-87). One of 
the most interesting passages in this discussion is 
a section discussing the reasons for the worship of 
the individual animals. In this context, Diodonis 
apparendy reflects a typical Roman confusion re- 
garding the reasons for worshiping each of the 
various animals, and records three explanations, 
The first two are mythical, but the third is quite 
practical: “The third cause which they adduce in 
connection with the dispute in question is the ser- 
vice which cach of these animals renders for the 
benefit of community life and of mankind” (Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib, Hist, 1.87.1, LCL), He pro- 
ceeds to explain how the following animals are 
useful to humankind and hence worthy of honor 
(Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 187-88; cf Witt, 27-35 
for the identification of various gods/goddesses 
and their animal forms). 

Clearly this rationalistic, euhemeristic ap- 
proach is the most acceptable form of explain- 
ing Egyptian animal worship for Diodorus, 
However, “useful” animals are not the only ani- 
mals worshiped by the Egyptians. In addition, 
the crocodile and lion, among other less savory 
characters, were also accorded worship. Di- 
odorus deals with only one of these—the croco- 
dile. He suggests that, as “these beasts eat the 
flesh of men,” the worship of the crocodile is “a 
subject regarding which most men are entirely 
at a loss to explain how , . . it ever became the 
law to honor like the gods creatures of the most 
revolting habits” (Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 
1.89.1). He presents two explanations, one myth- 
ical (with the primeval king, Menas, being car- 
ried on the back of a crocodile to escape an 
angry pack of dogs, Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 
1.89.3), and one practical—the Nile, infested 
with crocodiles, formed a naturally impenetra- 
ble frontier for most of Egypt’s eastern border 
(Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist, 1.89,2), The mythical 
explanation is given by Diodorus to explain cer- 
tain monuments that have obviously been at- 
tached to the legend of the crocodile ferry-ride 
by Menas; yet it is clear by his “strange though it 
may seem [this is what they say}" (Diodorus Sicu- 
lus Bib, Hist. 1.89.3) style of language that he is 
clearly in favor of the first explanation, Regard- 
less of the rationality of Diodorus's first explana: 
tion, however, the fact that he tries to unravel 
this problem “which most men are entirely at a 
loss to explain” shows that there must exist in 
both his sources and his contemporaries’ minds 


some question concerning the worship of these 
animals. 

In contrast to Diodorus’s detached, scholarly 
approach to the explanation of Egyptian idola- 
try, another author of importance is Plutarch, 
who, in his Isis and Osiris (377D-378A; 379B-D), 
has an extended discussion of idols, atheism 
and superstition, and then, in 379D-382D, of an- 
imals and idols (esp. 382B-C, regarding the 
equality of animate and inanimate representa- 
tion of the gods). Although Plutarch does not try 
to explain the reasons for the worship of each of 
the animals as do Diodorus and Philo (see be- 
low), opting instead for mythical explanations, 
his reasoned discussion regarding the nature of 
idolatry stands in contrast to the kind of vitriol 
we find in Jewish literature of the period. It also 
highlights the need that many Jewish authors 
must have felt to make their point regarding 
idolatry, and perhaps one of the reasons for 
overstating their case (cf. the passages listed 
above in section 1). 

2.2 Jewish Attitudes Toward Egyptian Idolatry. 
Like the Roman literature briefly surveyed here, 
various Jewish authors treat the idea of idolatry 
differently. Wisdom 11:15-16 reflects a reason- 
ing similar to Diodorus's concerning the rea- 
sons for the worship of various animals: “In 
return for their foolish and wicked thoughts, 
which led them astray to worship irrational ser- 
pents and worthless animals, you sent upon 
them a multitude of irrational creatures to pun- 
ish them, that they might learn that one is pun- 
ished by the very things by which he sins” (see 
also Wis 12:24, 27). Philo's discussion in De Decal- 
ogo 76-80, specifically anti-Egyptian, is also rele- 
vant in this regard. Like Diodorus, he is 
(grudgingly) able to understand the deification 
of domestic animals, but not of the vicious 
beasts like the crocodile or lion: “the Egyptians 
are rightly charged not only on the count to 
which every country is liable [i.c,, idolatry], but 
also on another peculiar to themselves. For in 
addition to wooden and other images, they have 
advanced to divine honors irrational animals, 
bulls and rams and goats, and invented for each 
some famous legend of wonder. And with these 
perhaps there might be some reason, for they 
are thoroughly domesticated and useful for our 
livelihood" (Philo Decal. 76-77, LCL), Philo goes 
on to describe the various us¢s of these animals, 
then resumes his discussion of the various Egyp- 
tian animal divinities: "But actually the Egyp- 
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tians have gone to a further excess and chosen 
the fiercest and most savage of wild animals, li- 
ons and crocodiles and among reptiles the ven- 
omous asp, all of which they dignify with 
temples, sacred precincts, sacrifices, assemblies, 
processions and the like” (Philo Decal. 78, LCL). 
He continues his polemic against zooalatry with 
those animals he can neither understand nor 
ridicule as vicious, and records the reaction of 
foreigners to the Egyptian predilection for ani- 
mal worship: 

Many other animals too they have deified, 

dogs, cats, wolves and among the birds, ibises 

and hawks; fishes (oo, cither their whole 
bodies or particular parts. What could be 
more ridiculous than this? Indeed strangers 
on their first arrival in Egypt before the van- 
ity of the land has gained a lodgement in 
their minds are like to die with laughing at it, 
while anyone who knows the flavor of right 
instruction, horrified at this veneration of 
things so much the reverse of venerable, pit- 
ies those who render it and regards them 
with good reason as more miserable than the 
creatures they honor, as men with souls 
transformed into the nature of those crea- 
tures, so that as they pass before him, they 
seem beasts in human shape. (Philo Decal. 

79-80, LCL) 

The extensive success of Egyptian cults both 
in Hellenized Egypt itself and throughout the 
rest of the Greco-Roman world makes this kind 
of argument on Philo’s part unsurprising, That 
many of the visitors to Alexandria in Philo's time 
would be Romans goes without saying, and the 
existence in a Roman author such as Diodorus 
of similar argumentation (although dispassion- 
ate in comparison to Philo) suggests that this kind 
of argumentation was more widespread than sim- 
ply these two authors, It seems that neither of 
them is actually furnishing new arguments, but, 
rather, each makes use of a generally accepted 
way of speaking about Egyptian religion, 

Why, though, focus on Egyptians and Ro- 
mans like this? On the surface, a simpler answer 
to the question, What were Jewish attitudes to 
idolatry in the Greco-Roman period? would be 
to simply point out the OT passages relevant to 
this concern and be done with it, This, however, 
is not an exclusively sufficient basis for study of 
Jewish attitudes in the Greco-Roman period. Al- 
though it is obvious that the anti-Egyptian levels 
of discourse in, for instance, Wisdom, are partly 
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structured on the story of the plagues visited on 
the Egyptians in Exodus, it should be noticed 
that this new application of this discourse 
emerged in a very different historical and cul- 
tural situation, 

2.3. Roman Religious Xenophobia and Jewish At- 
titudes Toward Idolatry, While space precludes a 
full examination of the characteristics of this pe- 
riod, the phenomenon of Roman religious xe- 
nophobia calls for attention. While Rome 
enjoyed its status as the center of the known 
world, it seems relatively clear that the implica- 
tions of this hublike position were not always 
well received by the Romans themselves. Rome 
was full of different people groups and all of 
their accompanying elements: ethnic dress, cul- 
tural practices, religions, food, work habits, lan- 
guages, etc. We read of Roman suspicion of 
especially religious practice on multiple occa- 
sions, the most obvious for the NT being the ex- 
pulsion of all Jews from Rome under Claudius 
(Priscilla and Aquila, who left Italy and came to 
Corinth [Acts 18:2] were probably part of this ex- 
pulsion; cf. Cicero Flac. 28.66-67; Horace Sai. 
1.4.142-43; 1.5.100; 1.9,67-72 for Roman anti- 
Semitism or -Judaism), Roman xenophobia was 
not limited to the Jews, however. We have many 
examples of alien cults receiving stringent criti- 
cism (c.g., Livy 39.15,3, regarding alien cults in 
general; and Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. 
Rom. 2.19, regarding worship of the Phrygian 
mother, who was, in an expression of the Ro- 
man equivocation on these matters, later highly 
honored by the Claudian emperors; ef. La Pi- 
ana, 397-402). But the Egyptian cults seem to 
have received special attention (cf Roullet, 1- 
12). This was probably duc to a variety of factors: 
some religious and cultural, others economic 
{especially with regard to the dependence of 
Rome upon the grain supply from Egypt). 

From a religious and cultural perspective, 
however, Egyptian zooalatry seems to have been 
particularly repugnant to the Roman mind. 
When visiting Egypt, Augustus is recorded to 
have refused to visit the temple of Anubis, since 
the worship of a dog was completely beneath 
him (Dio Cassius //ist, 51.16). Juvenal, in his Sat- 
ives 15,1-8, 11-13, presents a particularly scathing 
attack and mockery of the Egyptian predilection 
for ariimal worship. In addition, in Satires 6.489, 
526-41, he specifically connects the worship of 
Egyptian gods with illicit sexual license (cf. 
Grant, 35), We also have evidence that there was 
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official resistance to the importation to Rome of 
the Egyptian gods as well as popular support for 
them (cf. Tertullian, Ad Nat. 1.10; Apol. I 6; Vale- 
rius Maximus 1.3.4), Still, it seems that the Ro- 
mans could also display respect for the 
dedication with which the Egyptians (and non- 
Egyptian initiates of the Egyptian religions) 
viewed their zoomorphic gods. In the mid-first 
century, the remaining members of the first Tri- 
umvirate, in need of public support after the 
death of Caesar, built the people of Rome a tem- 
ple of Isis and Sarapis (Dio Cassius Hist. 47.15). 

The dominant political and military power in 
the Mediterranean world had a tradition of anti- 
Egyptian sentiment. In this cultural-semantic 
context we may very well have precedents in the 
OT that lend themselves to reinterpretation in 
light of the current cultural situation, but as 
components in other thematics of fresh origin. 
It is unlikely that it was the OT/Jewish critique 
of Egyptian religion that spurred the Romans 
into their anti-Egyptian polemic. We must not 
forget that the Jews themselves came under the 
same Roman prejudicial judgment as did the 
Egyptians. They were even ridiculed by Juvenal 
in the same context as the Egyptians (Juvenal 
Sat. 6.542-47, directly after the passage men- 
tioned above with regard to the Egyptians). 
Moreover, this conflation of Jews and followers 
of the Egyptian cults is reflected in a series of ex- 
pulsions which took place in the late republic 
and early imperial periods. As Tacitus records in 
Annals 2.85, relating the “expulsion of Egyptian 
and Jewish rites [under Tiberius in A.D, 19; on 
the dating here, cf. Slingerland, 50-51 n, 42] the 
senate declared that four thousand adult ex- 
slaves tainted with those superstitions should be 
transported to Sardinia. . . . ‘The rest, unless they 
repudiated their unholy practices by a given 
date, must leave Italy,” 

The trend towards intercultural quarrels be- 
tween the conquered people groups of the *Ro- 
man East is likely the motivating factor in this 
regard. First under the Greeks, then under the 
Romans, the various groups were forced to vie 
for respect in the eyes of their overlords {both of 
which were notoriously “young” culturally, at 
least in comparison to their Eastern subjects) (cf, 
[pseudo)Eupolemus frag. 1 [Eusebius Praep, Ev. 
9.17.8-9]; and Bickerman, 218-36). It follows 
from this presuppositional perspective that one 
people group would make use of the overlord's 
own denigration of another threatening people 


group both to obtain favor in the eyes of the 
overlord and to position themselves above the 
other group. This is an effective—if sycophan- 
tic—strategy. While we would not suggest that 
this is the only motivation for Jewish attitudes to- 
ward idolatry, its consideration is lacking in 
modern scholarship. 

See also JUDAISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT; 
POLYTHEISM, GRECO-ROMAN; RELIGION, GRECO- 
ROMAN; RELIGION, PERSONAL. 
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INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI: 
GRECO-ROMAN 
Inscriptions and papyri are two of the most im- 
portant sources for study of the background of 
the NT, yet they remain widely neglected and 
misunderstood by many NT scholars. An under- 
standing of their place within the ancient world, 
as well as some of the basic principles of their 
interpretation, is a desideratum for NT scholar- 
ship. 

1, Inscriptions 

2. Papyri 

3. Implications for Study of the New Testa- 

ment 

1, Inscriptions. 
Inscriptions in many ways served the same pur- 
pose as the mass media do for modern culture 
and society, There are major flaws with this 
analogy in terms of the process required for dis- 
semination, but inscriptions were widely used as 
a means of propagating news. They included 
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edicts by rulers, correspondence between dis- 
tant potentates and a local population, laws and 
proscniptions regarding behavior, and general 
information regarding individuals and groups, 
including information about their lives and 
deaths, 

1.1. Discovery and Classification. The nine- 
teenth century has been described as the cen- 
tury for inscriptions, This pronouncement by 
the historian and epigrapher I. Mommsen accu- 
rately captures the climate of academic discov- 
ery during that century (van Minnen, 5). In 
conjunction with the building of modern em- 
pires and the resulting power and economic in- 
fluence that such empire building entailed, a 
number of countries were able to sponsor vari- 
ous archaeological ventures and to support 
scholars in exploration of the territory around 
the Mediterranean. During this time major ar- 
chaeological excavations occurred in *Greece, 
*Asia Minor and elsewhere in the greater Medi- 
terranean area, with the result that numerous 
sites were dug, their contents cataloged and the 
findings published for wider dissemination. 

Among the major findings were numerous 
inscriptions (many inscriptions were already 
known and housed in museums around the 
world, but this marked the advent of serious and 
widespread scholarly interest in them). Inscrip- 
tions consisted of various texts that were in- 
scribed on stone or other similar hard surfaces, 
often with the intention of the stone providing a 
permanent and nonportable record of what was 
written. Inscriptions, however, are also written 
on a number of other surfaces, such as pottery, 
metal and wood. Although there are inscriptions 
from a range of people groups, dating back to 
earliest times, those of greatest interest to NT 
scholars are those in Greek and Latin and possi- 
bly in several local languages of the regions re- 
lated to NI study such as Asia Minor and 
Palestine. Because of their prominence, travel- 
¢rs have long been interested in inscriptions, 
with the first collections of Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions made in the ninth or tenth centuries 
A.D, During the nineteenth century, as well as 
into the twentieth century, numerous inscrip- 
tions were found and/or recorded and then dis- 
seminated in a wide range of publications, many 
of them established during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. One of the most important categories of in- 
scriptions is grave inscriptions, of which 
thousands have been discovered in the greater 
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Mediterranean area. These could range from a 
simple stone marking a place of burial to an 
elaborate and highly decorated family mauso- 
leum (see van der Horst for Jewish epitaphs; see 
Burial Practices, Jewish; Art and Architecture: 
Jewish). 

Inscriptions have been, and continue to be, 
published in a wide variety of places (see Wood- 
head, 94-107). The three major venues are the 
collections of inscriptions from a given site or 
collection, anthologies of inscriptions (often 
thematically arranged) and individual inscrip- 
tions published in various archaeological or 
classical studies journals. Several of the major 
publishing projects of inscriptions related to 
sites or collections include the inscriptions from 
*Athens in the Jnseriptiones Graecae (JG), now be- 
ing revised in multiple volumes. There is also 
the Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum (4 vols.). For a collection from 
Asia Minor, one should consult Monumenta Asiae 
Minoris Antiqua. Many of the major sites have 
their own publications, including collections 
from such places as *Corinth, Cos, *Ephesus, 
Magnesia, Olympia, Pergamum and Priene, 
among many others, Useful and standard collec- 
lions of inscriptions include the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum (CIG) and the Corpus 
Inscniptionum Latinarum (CIL), as well as several 
volumes made by the German scholar W, Ditten- 
berger, including Onentis Graeci Inscriptiones Se 
lectae (OGIS), and the second and third editions 
of Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum (SIG), and one 
by H. Dessau, Inseriptiones Latinae Selectae (ILS). 
There is also a valuable collection of inscrip- 
tions related to the Jews and Judaism in Corpus 
Inscriptionum Judaicarum (Cif), C. B. Welles's 
Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period is also 
an important collection for the period. 

Useful for students of the NT in particular 
ure the recently published texts in L, Boffo, Js- 
erizioni Greche e Latine, the occasional inscrip- 
tions with commentary treated in New Documents 
Itustrating Early Christianity (NewDocs 1-8), and 
A. Deissmann’s classic Light frgm the Ancient East. 
A number of volumes have inseriptional mate- 
nal relevant to the time (Ehrenberg and Jones; 
Charlesworth; McCrum and Woodhead). The 
range of journals to consult is vast. Some of the 
more important are the Journal of Hellenic Stud- 
ies, the Journal of Roman Studies and Gnomon, 
among many others, One should also consult 
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which attempts to chronicle recent publications 
in this area, and the relevant sections in the 
L'Année Epigraphique and L'Anné Philologique. 
The proliferation of finds and the undertaking 
of numerous publication projects, as well as per- 
sonal finds and publications, has resulted in a 
wealth of information, much of it difficult to ac- 
cess, since there is no systematic referencing sys- 
tem for inscriptions yet devised. Even several of 
the sources noted above have conflicting refer- 
encing systems, and some inscriptions are found 
in several different, overlapping sources. 

1.2, Process of Inscribing a Stone. Once an 
edict or pronouncement had been passed by a 
city council or proclaimed by a nuler, or a person 
had died and an epitaph had been written, and 
it was determined that these needed fixed proc- 
lamation, the process of creating an inscription 
took place. This would involve selecting a stone 
suitable in terms of size and material. Many of 
the ancient inscriptions from Greece and Italy 
are on marble, no doubt due to its availability as 
well as its beauty and permanence. But other 
kinds of stone were used as well, including gran- 
ite, obsidian, chalk and limestone, The stonecut- 
ter employed could range in skill from the very 
good to the very poor, as indicated by the quality 
and consistency of the letters cut in the stone. A 
declaration regarding the accomplishments of a 
city in battle might involve an expert stonecutter 
employed by the city, but a grave inscription 
might involve someone who did not take as 
much care or even have the necessary skill, 

The cutting of the stone can be evaluated 
along several different lines. These include the 
size and shape of the letters (there was a differ- 
ence in technique required to inscribe larger as 
opposed to smaller letters); the regularity with 
which they are cut into the stone, both in terms 
of the shape of the letters and their depth; the 
alphabet and style of letters used; and the ability 
to accurately judge the spacing of the letters, 
lines and text on the stone. Regional and tempo- 
tal distinctions can also be made on the basis of 
the kind of lettering used by the stonecutter. S. V. 
Tracy's recent study shows that different stone- 
cutters can be recognized by the way in which 
they inscribed their letters. 

Once the text to be inscribed was established, 
the stonecutter proceeded to cut the stone (see 
Woodhead, 24-54). Many early Greek inscrip- 
tions used a technique called boustrophedon, in 
which the inscription is to be read line by line 


left to right and then right to left, This practice 
seems to have ended during the sixth to fifth 
centuries B.C, with subsequent inscriptions writ- 
ten to be read left to right. Many of these in- 
scriptions, certainly in Attica, are written in what 
is called stoichedon or semi-stoichedon style, with 
the same number of letters in cach line and 
each letter lined up vertically with the one 
above, Early Latin inseriptions used the Greek 
forms of letters and had peculiarities such as 
writing right to left or up and down. The Au- 
gustan age marked a high point in the formal 
presentation of Latin inscriptions, when a stan- 
dard monumental alphabet was often used (see 
Sandys, 34-57), Less formal Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions, and especially some from outlying ar- 
eas, are often not written in such regular and 
well-spaced lettering, with some tending toward 
a cursive style. 

If in the process of cutting the stone there 
was a change made in the text or the stonecutter 
made an error, he would need to chisel away the 
old letter or inscribe the new letter more deeply 
into the stone, Even with careful attention to de- 
tail by the stonecutter, it is not uncommon to 
discover errors in inscriptions. These can in- 
clude incorrect but also incomplete letters (e.g., 
the crossbar of a letter has been overlooked). 
When the lettering was complete, sometimes the 
letters were highlighted in paint or by filling 
them in with a contrasting material to make 
them stand out. Many of the features of the pro- 
cess of creating an inscription must be taken 
into account in interpreting them. 

1.3. Process of Reading and Interpreting Inscrip- 
tions, As for any ancient document, interpreta- 
tion of an inscription is not an easy task, It 
assumes knowledge of the language that is be- 
ing used. Earlier inscriptions in the Greek dia- 
lects have a number of peculiarities particular to 
the dialect involved, including letters not famil- 
iar to students of later Greek, However, even 
with a knowledge of this language, reading an 
inscription is often more difficult than reading 
the text of a standard author, as found in a mod- 
ern printed edition. The reasons for this are sev- 
eral and can be divided into three major 
categories, The first is with regard to the con- 
ventions of writing an inscription, the second is 
with regard to the state of preservation, and the 
third is with regard to the language and context 

The conventions of writing an inscription in 
Greek follow those of many ancient texts, In 
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other words, they are usually written in a contin- 
uous lettering, without word division, punctua- 
lion or accentuation, in capital letters. Usually 
inscriptions are to be read left to right line by 
line, but some earlier inscriptions are written 
left to right and right to left and even in circular 
fashion. All of these standard features of in- 
scriptions require that the reader master these 
details before reading and interpreting the text. 
In printed editions of Greek inscriptions the ed- 
itors have often regularized and standardized 
these texts by writing boustrophedon lines all left 
to right and even standardizing to the Ionic al- 
phabet. This practice obviously helps the reader, 
but it also involves the editor in making a num- 
ber of interpretive judgments, including those 
related to word division, accentuation and punc- 
tuation, and even interpretation of the meaning 
of the text. 

The second set of difficulties concerns the 
state of preservation of the inscription. Many in- 
scriptions are fragmentary, with only part of the 
inscription to be found. It is fortunate if a num- 
ber of fragments of an inscription can be found 
and joined—although even here one must be 
careful that the reconstruction has been done 
accurately, Often, however, what is found of an 
inscription is incomplete. For example, since in- 
scriptions are often inscribed on stone, these 
stones have often been reused, sometimes for 
other inscriptions but more often simply as 
stone for building material. Inscriptions have 
been found embedded in walls as rubble or 
forming the part of another structure (e.g., the 
Rosetta Stone). It is not unknown for parts of the 
same inscription to be found widely separated 
from each other, In their fragmentary state, of- 
ten the beginning and ending of the inscription 
is missing, as well as the beginnings and end- 
ings of lines. All of these difficulties must be ad- 
dressed in deciphering the inscription. 

The third factor to consider in deciphering 
inscriptions is the-language and context. *Liter- 
acy was very limited in the ancient world at the 
best of times, with probally not much more than 
20 percent of the male population of a city being 
literate, There has been much scholarly debate 
regarding whether most of these literate people 
would have been able to read the inscriptions 
erected around the city. One of the major rea- 
sons for raising this question is that many in- 
scriptions, especially those from classical Greek 
times, are written in a highly artificial dialect. 
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The suspicion by many scholars is that many in- 
scriptions used a form of literary or inscriptional 
language, perhaps seen to be appropriate to the 
solemnity of the subject matter, rather than the 
kind of language that the average person was ac- 
customed to speaking and possibly reading and 
writing. [t is rue that inscriptions often use for- 
mulaic language, Therefore, there have been a 
number of analyses of the language of the 
Greek inscriptions, noting its particular linguis- 
tic features (sce Meisterhans; Threatte). These 
include variations at all levels, including phono- 
logical/morphological features and syntactical 
features. Some of these are related to the Greek 
dialect in use, and others are related to the pecu- 
liarites of the language of the one erecting the 
inscription, 

A further difficulty is chat inscriptions often 
lack a context. Scholars have been fortunate to 
find a number of inscriptions that make refer- 
ence to historical figures of interest (such as Pi- 
late [see Roman Governors of Palestine}, Gallio 
and possibly Erastus [Rom 16:23)), but many in- 
scriptions do not have such clear indications. 
They may refer to unclear events or to people 
(such as in grave inscriptions) who are now lost 
in time. This makes it more difficult to establish 
the significance of the inscription, Nevertheless, 
just because historically unknown or now unim- 
portant people and events are apparently re- 
ferred to in inscriptions does not mean that they 
are not of importance for interpreting the NT. 

1.4, Important Inscriptions for Interpreting the 
NT. There are numerous inscriptions of impor- 
tance for interpreting the NT. Some of these 
have interest because they help to establish the 
identity or certainty of particular people or 
events. Others are important because they offer 
other insights into the world or culture of the 
time, including the language and conventions of 
public discourse. Here only a small number of 
important inscriptions can be cited to give some 
idea of their larger importance. For each in- 
scription a reference to an accessible standard 
edition is given, but they are found elsewhere as 
well, 

L4d. Rosetta Stone (OGIS 90). The Rosetta 
Stone, an irregular slab of black basalt now 
housed in the British Museum, is one of the 
most well-known and also one of the most im- 
portant inscriptions from the ancient world (see 
Wallis Budge for history, text and translation). 
Discovered in 1799 by the French in Rosetta, 
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Egypt, the stone was taken to Britain in 1802 af- 
ter the defeat of the French in Egypt. The im- 
portance of the Rosetia Stone was recognized 
from the time of its discovery. This fragmentary 
stele, which at the turn of the twenty-first cen- 
tury was reconstructed in its entirety for an ex- 
hibit at the British Museum, contains an 
inscription written in three languages: Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, Egyptian Demotic and Greek. 
When this stone was discovered, Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics were indecipherable by scholars, al- 
though ancient Greek was widely known, The 
assumption used was that these three inscrip- 
tions were the same in content. This proved to 
be a well-founded assumption, since it was com- 
monly known that rulers often propagated their 
decrees to their people in several languages to 
ensure that everyone was aware of it. The Ro- 
mans typically had their decrees translated from 
Latin into Greek, and the assumption was that 
the *Ptolemies as Greek rulers did the same for 
the local population. The French scholar Jean 
Francois Champollion, basing his work on that 
of the Englishman Thomas Young, went 
through a process of discovery in which he re- 
jected the alphabetic character of the language 
and instead focused on the royal names and ti- 
tles (these pictograms were encircled in what is 
called a cartouche). This led to the cracking of 
the code of the hieroglyphs. 

The inscription itself is interesting for several 
other reasons, including the clear attestation of 
deification of oriental rulers (in this case 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes, 203-181 B.c., who made 
the decree), as well as some features of the lan- 
guage and the customs of the time, but the major 
importance is the fact that this inscription led to 
the decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

1.4.2. Priene Inscription (OGIS 458). The so- 
called Priene Inscription, now housed in the 
Berlin Museum, is one of several versions of a 
bilingual (Greek and Latin) calendar inscription 
promulgated in Asia.Minor in celebration of the 
birthday of Augustus in 9 B.C. (see Roman Em- 
perors). The several versions of the inscription 
(from Priene, Apamea, Eumencia and Dory- 
laecum) have various interesting differences 
among them, including differences of crucial 


wording (see Ehrenberg and Jones, 81-83). Of _ 


ten the several versions are used synoptically for 
reconstructing the entire inscription, since the 
individual inscriptions are fragmentary. What is 
noteworthy about this inscription, however, is 


what it says regarding Augustus. The inscription 
says, so far as the Greek reconstructions can be 
relied upon (see Ehrenberg and Jones, 82), that 
it seemed good to the Greeks of Asia to give 
thanks for providence sending Augustus as a 
savior (sdtér) and that his appearance (epipha- 
nein) surpassed expectations, since the birthday 
of the god (tow theou) was the beginning of the 
good news (euangelia) for the world. This in- 
scription is consistent with a number of other in- 
scriptions, as well as papyri, that use language of 
divination with regard to the emperors (see Ruler 
Cult). The words of significance have been 
noted above, and their resonance with the word- 
ing at the beginning of Mark's Gospel and the 
opening section of Romans cannot be missed. 

1.4.3. Jerusalem Temple Inscription (OGIS 598; 
CI 1400; Boffo, 284). The Jerusalem Temple In- 
scription exists in two versions in Greek, one be- 
ing housed in Istanbul and the other in 
Jerusalem, *Josephus also reports that the in- 
scription was written in Latin (Josephus /.W 
5.5.2 §§195-94), but this version has not been 
found. That it was written in Latin is consistent 
with the way that official decrees were promul- 
gated during Roman times. This inscription was 
written in the early Roman imperial period as a 
warning to non-Jews of the death penalty for en- 
try into the inner court of the *temple. There is 
some question of whether the Jews or the Ro- 
mans erected the inscription and whether it was 
written only for non-Jews, Although it is appar- 
ently complete, the inscription contains the 
edict, not information regarding who erected it, 
such as is often contained on other inscriptions. 
It is likely that the Jews had it erected, in the lan- 
guage that those who were not Jewish would be 
expected to read or have read to them, as well as 
it being available in a language that numerous 
Jews, especially those from outside of Palestine, 
would have been able to read as well. This in- 
scription offers insights into some of the linguis- 
tic and cultural issues at play in first-century 
Palestine. Besides the historical interest that this 
inscription holds, it also reflects a number of lin- 
guistic features of interest, intluding phoneti- 
cally based spelling and the imperatival use of 
the infinitive. 

1.4.4. Gallio Inscription (SIG® 801; Boffo, 248- 
49). The Qallio Inscription is highly fragmen- 
tary, with at least seven different pieces that 
need to be reassembled. This Greek inscription 
was found at the Greek city of Delphi and is 
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housed in the museum there, The significance 
of this inscription is less in what the inscription 
says than in the fact that it mentions in lines 5-6 
a person named Lucius Junius Gallio, proconsul 
of Achaia. The inscription records an edict by 
the Roman emperor Claudius (A.D. 41-54) refer- 
ring to Gallio as proconsul. The significance of 
this inscription for establishing certain facts and 
dates in early Christian chronology, especially 
in the book of Acts, cannot be overlooked, Un- 
fortunately, placing this inscription within its 
chronology is dependent upon other temporal 
calculations, However, most scholars are confi- 
dent that, on the basis of this inscription, as well 
as the fact that proconsuls usually served one- 
year terms, it is possible to date Gallio’s term of 
office as proconsul of Corinth to A.D. 51/52, 

1.4.5. Theodotus Inscription (CY] 1404; Boffo, 
275), No inscription related to NT study has gen- 
erated so much interest lately as the Theodotus 
Inscription. This inscription, found at the end of 
the nineteenth century, had suffered the misfor- 
tune of someone attempting to cut it into three 
pieces in ancient times and being placed at the 
bottorn of a well, It contains an inscription com- 
memorating a Greek-speaking Jew named The- 
odotus, Theodotus was a son of Vettenos, a 
*priest and head of the *synagogue, the son and 
grandson of the head of the synagogue, who 
himself built a synagogue for the reading of the 
law and study of the commandments. Even 
though this inscription is well preserved, as with 
many inscriptions the context of where and 
when it was originally erected is unknown. The 
vast majority of scholars, from those who first 
discovered it to the present, have accepted that it 
was probably erected before A.D. 70, since this is 
the best explanation of what the inscription 
says, why it would have been written and why it 
was found in the condition it was. (Some experts 
have argued that the inscription was placed in 
the well as a sort of storage place for such sacred 
items, thus accounting tor its being carefully cut 
into three pieces.) Recently this dating has been 
called into question by several scholars, but this 
response is probably predicated on their wish- 
ing to see the usage of the term synagogue for a 
building as a late development, rather than on 
their firsthand study of the inscription (see 
McKay for references to recent discussion on 
this and related issues), 

1.4.6, Pilate Inscription (Boffo, 219). This Latin 
inscniption of only four lines was found in 1961 
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in the Roman *theater in "Caesarea Maritima 
and attests to the fact that Pontius Pilate was pre- 
fect of Judea. This inscription is important be- 
cause it is the only direct evidence from the time 
that Pilate was the Roman governor of Judea, 
apart from references in the NT and other writ- 
ers such as Josephus and * Tacitus. It also con- 
firms the title of the governor of this region as a 
prefect (praefectus), as well as providing evidence 
possibly for the word Tiberium, or at least that a 
building project occurred in *Tiberias (Boffo, 
220). 

1.4.7. Jerusalem Inscription of the Tenth Legion 
(Boffo, 315). This Latin inscription on a pillar at- 
tests to Vespasian and Titus as emperors, The 
fifth line of the inscription was erased in antiq- 
uily, The original editors thought that it attested 
to L, Flavius Silva, the governor who captured 
Masada, but more recent scholarship has shown 
that this reconstruction is not possible and that 
it probably read L, Antonius Saturninus, refer- 
ring to the governor of Judea from A.D. 78-81 
who led a failed rebellion in A.D, 89, thus lead- 
ing to his name being erased (NewDocs 3 (1978) 
no. 95), 

This survey of inscriptions has obviously ex- 
cluded a large number of important ones that 
merit discussion and could easily have been in- 
troduced and surveyed here, The above are of- 
fered as opening gambits for those needing to 
be introduced to the important world of inscrip- 
tions for understanding the NT, 


2. Papyri. 

Whereas the nineteenth century was the century 
for inscriptions, to a large extent the twenticth 
century was the one for papyri (see van Min- 
hen). Interest in the papyri ran high for NT 
scholars in the early part of the century, espe- 
cially in light of the work of such scholars as 
J. H. Moulton and A. Deissmann, among others, 
but this interest was not as pronounced in the 
second part of the century. Yet there is much to 
learn from these documents, and they are in 
many ways vital for the study of the NT. 

2.1. Discovery and Classification. Although the 
majority of papyri were discovered in the mid- 
nineteenth century to early twentieth century 
and many of the major collections were begun 
at that tie, most of the major publication series 
did not get underway until around the turn of 
the twentieth century, Since then, there has 
been a steady stream of publication. It depends 
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upon how one counts the fragments available, 
but there are probably somewhere around two 
hundred thousand papyri in total that have 
been discovered, with roughly about 40 percent 
of those discovered having been published. The 
vast majority of the papyri have been discovered 
in Egypt, where the geological and climatologi- 
cal conditions are ideal for preservation of the 
papyri. We know from other evidence, including 
comments by ancient writers, that papyrus was 
used throughout the larger Mediterranean 
world at the time of the NT, and some of the 
Egyptian papyrus documents onginated outside 
that area. 

One of the first major discoveries of papyri 
took place in the eighteenth century, when car- 
bonized papyri were discovered in Hercu- 
laneum, in Italy, the result of the eruption of 
Vesuvius in A.D. 79. There have also been a 
number of other finds of papyri outside of 
Egypt, including a number of significant finds in 
Palestine (e.g, the Bar Kokhba letters [P. Ya- 
din*], the Minor Prophets Scroll [DJD 8] and the 
Babatha archive [P. Yadin], among others [see 
Papyri, Palestinian ]). The *Dead Sea Scrolls con- 
stitute a papyrus archive in which there are 
mostly *Hebrew and *Aramaic manuscripts, as 
well as *Greek. Whereas the vast majority of pa- 
pyri are in Greek, with a significant number also 
in *Latin, the term is not limited to manuscripts 
in those languages and includes manuscripts 
relevant for the study of the NT in such lan- 
guages as Nabatean, Arabic, Coptic, Syriac and 
others, 

Whereas referencing inscriptions is ofien 
quite difficult, there is much more order to the 
classification system for papyri. Most papyri are 
referred to by the abbreviation of their place of 
publication or archive and an accession or cata- 
log number, Thus, P.Oxy. | refers to the Papyrus 
Oxyrhynchus collection, papyrus one (found in 
volume 1, which is sometimes also indicated; 
this is the farnous Qxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus 
papyrus, published in 1898). Many papyri, how- 
ever, may also be known by popular names or by 
other identifying numbers. For example, all of 
the NT papyri have their own identification in 
terms of the collection of which they are a part 
(e.g., PRyl, Greek 457), but also by a Gregory- 
Aland number, given to each NT papyrus (¢.., 
52, which is the same as the Rylands papyrus 
noted above), As with the inscriptions, there are 
a number of important series of papyri, some 


named according to their archive (e.g., P-Oxy.) 
but most named after the library that houses the 
archive (e.g., MPER from the Austrian National 
Library; PS/ from Florence, Italy; BGU from 
Berlin). 

A number of other collections of papyri have 
been made for various specific purposes, such as 
the Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum. Many of the 
collections mentioned above under inscriptions, 
such as A. Deissmann's Light from the Ancient East 
and New Documents, also contain papyri impor- 
tant for NT study, as does J, L. White's Light from 
Ancient Letters, the most recent collection of this 
type. Most of the Latin papyri are contained in 
the Corpus Papyrorum Latinarum (the numbers 
are much smaller than those in Greek). 

Whereas the term inscription is used to refer 
to any inscribed material (though usually stone) 
designed to have lasting value, the term papyrus 
is used to describe portable documents that were 
not designed for longevity and that are written 
on a number of different surfaces. The kinds of 
writing materials included under the term papyri 
are papyrus, an ancient form of paperlike writ- 
ing material made from pressed strips of the pa- 
pyrus plant, found in abundance in Egypt; 
parchment, the cured skins of animals; ostraca, 
shards of broken pottery, of which there was an 
abundance; wood, ofien used for identity tags; 
leather; bone; small stones of various types, 
upon which ink was used (rather than the stone 
being inscribed); and similar kinds of materials 
(see Bagnall; Kenyon). 

2.2, Literary Papyri. Two major types of pa- 
pyri are to be mentioned, although the catego- 
ries are not watertight. The first are literary 
papyri. Literary papyri consist of works of some 
kind of literary merit, Some of the most impor- 
tant literary papyri to have been discovered in- 
clude biblical manuscripts of both the OT and 
NT; *apocryphal biblical works such as Gospels 
(see Apocryphal Gospels) and other writings; 
other sacred and religious writings, such as 
those by the church fathers and devotional 
works of various sorts; and ancient secular au- 
thors, such as Homer, the Gretk tragedians and 
other poets, the Latin writers *Cicero and Virgil, 
as well as a number of other Greek and Latin 
authors. Most of the literary papyri have pro- 
vided further and for the most part earlier texts 
for known authors, although a number of previ- 
ously unknown authors and works have been 
discovered as well. Some of these documents in- 
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clude those of unknown authors of apocryphal 
Gospels (e.g., the Fayyum fragment housed in 
the Vienna collection [P.Vindob. G 2325], the 
Egerton Papyrus in the British Library [PEger- 
ton 2], and the Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus, 
now identified as part of the Gospel of Thomas 
[P-Oxy. 1, as well as 654, 655)), some previously 
unknown works by known authors (e.g., the 
Athenian Politics by *Aristolle [London Papyrus 
CXXXI]) and works by previously unknown au- 
thors (e.., the Oxyrhynchus Historian, who 
continues the account of the Peloponnesian war 
[P Oxy, 842)). 

Literary papyri are categorized according to 
content, but there are other characteristics as 
well, Although the texts as discovered are often 
fragmentary, they come from larger documents. 
Many papyrus documents were originally writ- 
ten on scrolls, which consisted of various pieces 
of papyrus (hollemata) connected together to 
form a long strip. There were obvious limita- 
tions in terms of reference (if one was at one 
end of a papyrus and wanted to check some- 
thing at the other end of the text, one had to 
wind through the entire scroll) and ease of hand- 
ling associated with the scroll. [n large part moti- 
vated by the Christian writings, the codex, or 
bound book, was developed. Rather than con- 
necting pieces of papyrus end to end, the codex 
consisted of a number of sheets of papyrus 
folded over to form a quire, or gathering. The 
size of the codex would be determined by the 
number of sheets in a gathering and the num- 
ber of gatherings put together. These were then 
bound on the end, much like a modern book. If 
more sheets were needed, other gatherings 
could be added. Some codices were quite small 
in size, while others were large. As opposed to 
scrolls, on which one wrote on only one side, 
writing could be done on both sides of a sheet 
in a codex, although there are differences in the 
quality of the writing surface of the front and 
back of a sheet of papyrus, as well as the front 
and back of a parchment sheet. Some of the 
most noteworthy codices are those of Codex Si- 
naiticus, Codex Alexandrinus, and Codex Vati- 
canus, fourth- and fifth-century biblical manu- 
scripts, 

The hand used in writing these literary docu- 
ments is often distinguishable as following a 
particular literary style of handwriting, as well as 
being more carefully done than nonliterary dac- 
uments. A number of styles of writing are found 
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even on literary papyri, reflective of develop- 
ments in the Greek bookhand, including the in- 
fluences of other languages, such as the use of 
Coptic from the fifth century on, What distin- 
guishes at least the early literary papyri, how- 
ever, is the continuous form of writing without 
word division, with very little punctuation and 
accentuation, The punctuation and accentua- 
tion tend to increase the later the papyri are 
dated. Some Christian manuscripts were also 
used as liturgical texts, and these manuscripts 
sometimes carry what is called ekphonetic nota- 
tion (this began in the sixth century and 
reached its full form in the tenth century; see 
Wellesz). This notation consists of various dia- 
critical marks made on the manuscript to guide 
those who read or chanted the manuscript so 
that they would know how to phrase or intone 
the text. Christian manuscripts also made use of 
what has been called nomina sacra. These are 
shortened forms for such words as Jesus, Lord, 
Christ and God, and over time they were ex- 
tended to include such words as heaven, man, 
cross and the like (see Paap). Although these 
shortened forms look like abbreviations, there is 
some question whether they should be treated 
as such, since considerations of length do not 
seem to have been important. Perhaps a better 
way to classify them is as a particular form of 
Christian script. 

It should be clear from what has been said 
above that the literary papyri are essential for 
NT study, since the NT manuscripts themselves 
are a subcategory of these manuscripts. Thus 
NT textual critics are quite familiar with these 
literary documents (see Textual Criticism), 

2,3. Documentary Papyri. The documentary 
papyri are less well known to NT scholars but in 
many ways are just as important, The documen- 
tary papyri cover those documents that were not 
written with literary intentions in mind, in terms 
of a wider reading public or for posterity, These 
documents cover a wide range of types of texts, 
including such things as personal letters, busi- 
ness accounts, receipts, wills, personal identifi- 
cation documents, cersus reports, student 
exercise books, and other such documents. 

Perhaps the most important collection of 
documentary texts, and the largest to have been 
found, is the *Zenon papyrus collection. This 
collection of texts is not to be found in any one 
library but has been published in a number of 
different papyrus collections, united by the fact 
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that they all involve Zenon and his correspon- 
dence. Zenon was the estate manager for Apol- 
lonios, the state treasurer for Ptolemy Il 
Philadelphus (282-246 B.C.), and managed hold- 
ings that extended as far as Palestine. The ar- 
chive contains letters sent between Zenon and 
others, recording various transactions and other 
business necessary to the management of a 
huge estate, However, many other collections of 
smaller size, as well as a huge number of ran- 
dom documents, have been found as well. 

The documentary papyri give insight into not 
only the personal characteristics of those in- 
volved but also the economic situation of the 
time, the terminology used to transact such busi- 
ness (some of it with application to categories in 
the NT) and the language used by various peo- 
ple who had no notion of creating documents 
that would be read two thousand years later, 
Many of these documents are brief. [t has been 
estimated, for cxample, that the average per- 
sonal *letter in Greco-Roman times was only 
about 250 words in length. That is, the average 
letter was significantly shorter than any letter in 
the NT, including Philemon, which has about 
$25 words, Receipts are often not only quite 
brief but highly elliptical, since they may only 
refer in abbreviated sentences to the items be- 
ing recorded. Other documents were consider- 
ably longer, however, extending to many sheets 
of papyrus, 

The writing to be found on the documentary 
papyn varies considerally (see Thompson). The 
papyri were written in a continuous hand, often 
with letters that formed almost a kind of cursive 
script. An extensive set of abbreviations also was 
used. These abbreviations included not only 
such things as units of measure but also various 
common words and terminology. The quality of 
the writing often varies depending on the edu- 
cational level and amount of training of the one 
writing. Writing on papyrus was a skill that had 
to be learned, so there was an industry in being 
a professional scribe, who was trained in the 
mechanics of preparing a papyrus and stylus for 
writing and mixing various types of ink as well 
as in the proper forms and formulas to be used 
in writing such documents as letters. Often 
scribes were hired to write for those who were il- 
literate, One of the conventions of Ictter writing 
was to note at the end of a letter that one had 
written the letter for another, because of the illit- 
eracy of the one who signed the letter, 


Nevertheless, even if one is aware of all of 
the conventions of writing documentary texts in 
the Greco-Roman world, the difficulties in deci- 
phering a papyrus can still be immense. The 
manuscripts themselves are often fragmentary 
and have suffered severe damage through abra- 
sion or weathering. Often pieces are broken 
away, or there are holes where insects have 
eaten them. There is the further difficulty of de- 
ciphering the hand and then attempting to read 
a text that may well have characteristics of other 
texts but also have features unique to itself that 
provide further difficulties, Several grammars 
have been prepared to help in studying the 
Greek of the papyri (see Mayser; Gignac), 

2.4. Important Papyri for Interpreting the NT. A 
number of papyri could be discussed in this sec- 
tion because of their importance for NT stucly. 
The following selection of one literary and one 
documentary papyrus is for the sake of illustra- 
tion. 

2.4.1, Fayyum Fragment (P. Vindob, G 2525). 
This apocryphal Gospel fragment was the first 
discovered and the first to be published (1885). 
It is a small fragmentary text (4.5 cm x 3.6 cm) of 
only seven incomplete lines, written on only one 
side of the papyrus (and thus possibly from a 
scroll rather than a codex). The text is a confla- 
tion of Mark 14:26-30 and Matthew 26;30-34, 
and it has been dated to the third century A.D. 
Several of the peculiarities of this document, be- 
sides its conflation of the biblical texts, is its use 
of the nomen sacrum for Peter in line 5 in red ink, 
rather than the black ink used for the rest of the 
text. This small document offers much insight 
into the processes of textual transmission in the 
early church, including the tendency to harmo- 
nize traditions and the early veneration offered 
at least in some places to such figures as Peter. 
The use of the red ink for Peter’s name is consis- 
tent with the tendency in Egyptian religious texts 
to use red for divine names. 

2.4.2. Letter from Theon to His Father Theon (P. 
Oxy, 119), This rightly well-known papyrus letter 
is from young Theon to his father, also named 
Theon, It was written in the second or third cen- 
tury A.D, and offers rare insight into interper- 
sonal relations, If nothing else, it shows that 
human personality has been consistent from an- 
cient lintes to the present, In the letter, young 
Theon, using sarcasm, exaggeration and threats, 
attempts to make his father feel guilty for not 
taking him with him to *Alexandria. The letter 
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is written in conformity with the Hellenistic let- 
ter form. It begins with the formulaic “A to B, 
greetings” (Theon to Theon his father, chairein). 
The health wish is abbreviated to a reprimand 
regarding not taking him to Alexandria, The 
body of the letter is taken up with Theon's 
threats not to speak to his father again, The let- 
ter then closes with a form of the standard 
health wish (“I pray that you be well"), This 
letter is only about 110 words in length, but it 
captures so much, in terms of both personal 
relations and the conventions of the Greco- 
Roman world. One can recognize in this letter 
the basic model from which Paul took his letter 
form and expanded it into the Christian letter 
form that it became. 


3. Implications for Study of the New Testament. 
The implications for study of the NT of knowl- 
edge of inscriptions and papyri are great (see 
Bagnall; Cary, regarding method in using these 
types of documents). Three merit brief mention, 
The first is that these documents are roughly 
contemporary with the NT, Whereas the original 
NT documents are no longer extant, many of 
the documents mentioned above are the actual 
document that was created in the world of that 
time, These documents offer a window into the 
ancient world by providing direct and immedi- 
ate access to those who lived, worked and wrote 
during that time, 

The second is that these documents help to 
remind us of the interpretive difficulties in deal- 
ing with an ancient civilization that wrote in an- 
other language or languages. It is easy, with the 
wealth of secondary literature available today, 
and reasonably widespread biblical knowledge, 
to take for granted that interpreting the NT as 
an ancient text is a relatively straightforward ex- 
ercise. When confronted by a previously unread 
or untranscribed papyrus from the same time 
period, however, one is brought back to the real- 
ity that our fortunate state of current interpretive 
ease has been built on much hard work involv- 
ing the study of primary sources, These papyri 
and inscriptions are essential documents in that 
storehouse of primary texts, 

The third implication is that these docu- 
ments, since they are primary texts often unsani-_ 
tized by subsequent scholarship, provide a fund 
of useful information regarding a range of im- 
portant issues. These include indications of the 
kinds of personal, social and religious relations 
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that existed in the ancient world; the kinds of 
values that were important to its inhabitants; 
and even the kinds and types of language that 
they used to communicate these ideas. There is 
much still to be learned from ancient inscrip- 
tions and papyri regarding the world of the NT. 

See also INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI; JEWISH; 
LETTERS, GRECO-ROMAN; PAPYRI, PALESTINIAN; 
ZENON PAPYRI. 
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INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI: 
H 

Jews, like all the inhabitants of the *Roman Em- 
pire and its surroundings, used inscriptions to 
create a written record of events that they 
wished to be remembered indefinitely and pa- 
pyri and ostraca to record matters of more tem- 
porary importance, Inscriptions are mainly 
epitaphs, written. on the walls of tombs or (in 
Judea) on ossuaries (see Burial Practices, Jewish), 
but they can also record the erection or refur- 
bishment of communal buildings, honors for in- 
dividuals and the emancipation of *slaves. A 
number of inscriptions that were presumably 
displayed in synagogues honor the reigning 
*emperor; all datable ones are from the Severan 
period. Papyri may include deeds of sale and 
gift, leases and contracts, petitions to officials 
and records of tax payments. Most inscriptions 
and papyri are in *Greek, the lingua franca of 
the eastern Mediterranean, Some are in *Ara- 
maic or *Hebrew, but Latin was rarely written by 
Jews before the third century A.D, 

The identification of such documents as Jew- 
ish or not can be problematic, since distinctively 
Jewish symbols such as the menorah were not 
normally used before the second century A.D. 


The following criteria are usually accepted as in- 
dicating the presence of a Jew: the use of de- 
scriptions such as Joudaios or Hebraios; reference 
to specifically Jewish institutions such as the 
“synagogue, usually called proseuché, or Mosaic 
law; the use of Hebrew; the presence of distine- 
tively Jewish names such as Joseph or Salome. 
Inscriptions and papyri that were never in- 
tended for a Jewish audience can still illuminate 
Jewish history: the epitaph from Rome of a 
procurator for the Jewish tax (/IWE ii 603) or a 
letter from a woman to her son who was serving 
in the Egyptian militia fighting the Jewish revolt 
of A.D. 115-117 (CPJ 437). 
1, Inscriptions 


2. Papyni 


1. Inscriptions. 
1.1. Publications, The main corpus of Jewish 


inscriptions from the Roman Empire (CI) has 
now been partially superseded by regional or lo- 
cal corpora and studies (BSh, CJZC, JIGRE, JIWE, 
Trebilco, Levinskaya) but remains the most ac- 
cessible collection for Judea and Syria. 

1,2. Judea, The practice of *burial in ossuaries 
flourished in the Jerusalem area in the first cen- 
turies B.C, and A.D. Although they are often elab- 
orately decorated, ossuaries rarely have more 
than a name and patronymic inscribed on them, 
Members of priestly or high-priestly families 
might also have their rank given, allowing occa- 
sional identification with people known from the 
NT or *Josephus (van der Horst, 140-43). An os- 
suary found on the Mount of Olives (JIGRE 153) 
commemorates “Nicanor the Alexandrian who 
made the gates,” presumably a reference to the 
bronze Gate of Nicanor in the *temple, 

At Jerusalem, a man named Theodotos son 
of Vettenus put up an inscription recording his 
refurbishment of a synagogue founded by his 
“fathers,” in order to provide room for the read- 
ing of the law, teaching of the commandments 
and accommodation for visitors from abroad 
(Cf 1404). Theodotos was “priest and 
archisynagogos,” and his father and grandfather 
both held the title of archisynagdégos. This in- 
scription is presumably from before A,p, 70, but 
the title, attested in Mark, Luke and Acts, was a 
common one for the leaders of Jewish commu- 
hities for centuries afterward. 

1.3. Europe. Most identifiably Jewish epitaphs 
from Europe are from the third century A.D. or 
later, There are, however, earlier manumission 
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inscnptions from Greece and the Crimea, At 
Stobi in Macedonia, probably in the second cen- 
tury A.D., Ti, Claudius Polycharmus built a syna- 
goguc, reserving for his family the right to live 
in the upper story (C// 694), The donation to the 
synagogue at Ostia of an “ark for the holy law" 
was also recorded in a second-century inscrip- 
tion (//WE i 13). 

1.4, Asia Minor and North Africa. There are 
also synagogue inscriptions from Egypt, Cyrena- 
ica and western and southern *Asia Minor. A 
full publication of the numerous inscriptions 
from the Sardis synagogue is still awaited, At Ac- 
monia, the first-century A.D, synagogue was built 
by a woman named Julia Severa (Trebilco, 58- 
60), who was also high priestess of the imperial 
cult. An inscription from Berenice in Cyrenaica 
records honors given by the Jewish community 
to the Roman governor M. Tittius (C/ZC 71). 

A number of epitaphs come from the area of 
Leontopolis in the southern Nile Delta, where 
Josephus records the existence of an alternative 
Jewish temple founded in the second century 
B.C. and closed in A.D, 73/74. The genuineness 
of Josephus’s account (Josephus Ant, 13.3.1 §67) 
may be supported by the fact that he makes the 
founder Onias IV promise to build the temple 
hyper (“on behalf of") the king and queen, ex- 
actly the formula used in the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions of a number of Egyptian synagogues of the 
third and second centuries B.C,, although the 
formula was long obsolete in Josephus's day. 
While the epitaphs say litde of how the commu- 
nity was organized and nothing of the running 
of the temple beyond the epitaph of a hierisa (ci- 
ther “priestess” or “woman of priestly family”), 
they show a Jewish society well integrated into 
its surroundings, producing epitaphs similar to 
those of its pagan contemporaries, even to the 
extent of using references to Hades and 
Charon, 

1.5. Godfearers. The existence of a group of 
people on the fringes of Judaism is shown by 
the recurrence of the term theosebés ("“God- 
fearer”) in a long inscription from Aphrodisias, 
probably third or fourth century A.D., listing the 
contributors to some sort of Jewish communal 
institution, possibly a soup kitchen (see Prose- 
lytism and Godfearers). There are epitaphs for 
people described as theosebés from various dates 
and places, and the term is now generally ac- 
cepted to be synonymous with the descriptions 
in Acts of people who “feared God.” Other in- 
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scriptions record the worship of Theos Hypsistos 
(“Most High God"), a term used for the Jewish 
God in the *Septuagint but perhaps of epi- 
graphic use to Godfearers and even pagans as 
well, There are also epitaphs for proselytes (six- 
teen are listed by Levinskaya, 25). 


2. Papyri. 
2.1. Publications, Jewish papyri and ostraca 


from Egypt were collected in CP/. There have 
been few Egyptian additions since then but 
many from Judea (one group is published by 
Lewis). 

2.2. Jewish Tax and the Revolt of a.p. 115-117. 
After the destruction of the temple in A.D. 70, 
Vespasian imposed an annual Jewish *tax of two 
denarii (twwo drachmac) on all Jews in the Ro- 
man Empire. Ostraca from Egypt, particularly 
from Apollinopolis Magna (Edfu), are the main 
source of information about how the tax 
worked; it was paid by both males and females 
over the age of three, slaves as well as free, Its 
scope was thus much greater than that of the 
temple tax, which it nominally replaced, Pay- 
ment is first recorded in A.D, 71/72, and it 
ceased in May A.D. 116 during the revolt against 
Trajan (CPJ 160-229). Papyri give some idea of 
how Egypt was affected by that revolt, and the 
defeat of the Jews was still being celebrated an- 
nually at Oxyrhynchus in A.D, 199/200 (CPJ 450), 
The devastating effects on the Jews of Egypt are 
illustrated by the dearth of papyrological evi- 
dence after A.D, 117. 

2.3. Edict of Claudius, One exception to the 
rule that papyri record information of less last- 
ing importance than inscriptions is CP/ 153, a 
papyrus record (which was presumably con- 
verted into or taken from a now lost marble in- 
scription) of the edict of Claudius of A.D, 41 
dealing with relations between Grecks and Jews 
at *Alexandria, This document is paraphrased 
by Josephus (Josephus Ant. 19.5.2-3 §§278-85), 
and the selective nature of Josephus's reporting 
is clear; he records Claudius's confirmation of 
the Jews’ existing rights but not his drastic warn- 
ings about their future conduct. 

2.4, Babatha, At Nahal Hever near the west 
shore of the Dead Sea, a collection of thirty-five 
papyri carefully hidden in a cave proved to be- 
long to a wealthy woman named Babatha who 
took refuge there at the start of the Bar Kokhba 
revolt in A.D, 182. Most are in Greek, with a few 
in Aramaic or Nabatean; Babatha came from 
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Maoza at the southern end of the Dead Sea, part 
of the Nabatean kingdom, which became the 
Roman province of Arabia in A.D. 106. These pa- 
pyri record property transactions, petitions to 
Roman officials and dealings concerning the 
guardianship of Babatha’s son, Babatha’s sec- 
ond husband, Judah, appears (although this in- 
terpretation is not universally accepted) already 
to have had another wife at the time of their 
marriage, and at his death in c, A.D. 130 compli- 
cations ensued about the rights of the two 
women, Babatha and her relatives had numer- 
ous dealings with non-Jews, and thcir lives and 
transactions were heavily influenced by Greek 
custom and Roman law, but there are occasional 
signs of distinctively Jewish practice: her Ara- 
maic marriage contract says that her marriage 
was “according to the law of Moses and the 
Jews." 

2.5. Bar Kokhba Letters. Slightly further north, 
at Wadi Muraba‘at, a number of letters from Bar 
Kokhba himself were discovered (listed with bib- 
liography by Millar, 545-52), These illustrate, 
among other things, that his “official” name was 
Simeon bar Kosiba, that he took an interest in 
the observation of religious *festivals (one leer 
makes arrangements for the supply of palm 
branches and citrons for Tabernacles) and that 
his followers included people who could write 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek (see Simon ben Ko- 
siba). 

See also ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE LAND OF IS- 
RAEL; DEAD SEA SCROLLS; GENERAL INTRODUC- 
TION; INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI: GRECO-ROMAN. 
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INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE, See EDUCA- 
TION: JEWISH AND GRECO-ROMAN; FAMILY AND 
HOUSEHOLD. 


INTERTEXTUALITY, BIBLICAL 
The literature of the NT was shaped within a 
Jewish interpretive culture whose teachers 
sought to clarify and make relevant God's in- 
tended meaning of the Scriptures for current au- 
diences, The present result is a Christian Bible 
that resonates with echoes of earlier texts, form- 
ing reflexive intertexts that enable today's inter- 
preter to understand more fully the theological 
meaning of a biblical text. 
1, Definition: Intertextuality 
2. The Formation of Biblical Literature: The 
Intertextuality of Midrash 
3, The Final Form of the Christian Bible: 
The Intertextuality of Scripture 
4, Case Study: The Function of Habakkuk 1:5 
(LXX) in the Book of Acts 


1, Definition: Intertextuality. 
A technical definition of intertextuality is diffi- 
cult to state with precision. In part this is be- 
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cause the term was only recently coined by 
poststructuralist literary critics (Kristeva; Bar- 
thes) to describe every literary text whose exist- 
ence and meaning is predicated in relationship 
to other texts, whether spoken or written, earlier 
or later. At its essence, literature’s constant re- 
course to other literature merely confirms that 
no text is an island, composed in isolation from 
a preexisting body of other texts. Further, it is 
supposed that every writer employs *rhetorical 
phenomena known since antiquity (e.g, cita- 
tions of or allusions to antecedent texts) not 
merely to repeat them as important markers and 
makers of meaning but also to amplify and even 
to revise their original meaning in order to re- 
constitute different texts as parts of one continu- 
ous written text of shared images, stories and 
meanings. 

Poststructuralist reading strategies, however 
idiosyncratic, suppose the intertextuality of a 
particular text (or intertext) subverts the essen- 
ually historical boundaries that modern inter- 
preters tend to place around it to facilitate 
conversation about the normative meaning of a 
text, or the identity of the author and the in- 
tended readers or the precise date when it was 
written and the real reasons why. According to 
postmodern convention, however, to speak of a 
text as an intertext posits meaning in the text 
qua text, not at its point of origin, and so within 
a much wider literary field constituted by other 
texts that are related together by literary pattern, 
linguistic correspondence or thematic similarity, 
Rather than constricting the plausible meaning 
of a single text to a single or thin conception as 
determined by reconstructing what it might have 
first meant, this field of related texts establishes 
a more complex matrix of interconnected textu- 
ality, the via media by which its current reader 
thickens a text's (multivalent) meaning. 

The term intertextuality has since entered the 
vocabulary of biblical scholarship as a broad ref- 
erence to the various ways by which biblical writ- 
ers presume the continuing authority of their 
Scripture that is cited or “echoed” (Hays) when 
it is exegeted to amplify the meaning of this sa- 
cred tradition (traditium) as the word of God 
(traditio) for new readers or auditors (Fishbane). 
J. A. Sanders’s cautionary distinction between 
the “stability” and “adaptability” of biblical tradi- 
tion, envisaged by Scripture’s own “unrecorded 
hermeneutics,” is helpful in qualifying what M, 
Fishbane means by the transforming and gener- 
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ative powers of “inner-biblical exegesis.” On the 
one hand, it is no longer disputed that biblical 
writers found new and different meanings in 
the texts and stories of their Scripture from 
those originally scored by their authors for their 
first audiences. The existential necessity and es- 
chatological urgency of God's word, mediated by 
this textual traditium, is formative of theological 
understanding yet constantly requires talented 
interpreters (= biblical writers) to seek out from 
the old, old gospel story those new meanings 
(traditio) that are “adaptable to the life" of to- 
day's believers who continue to submit to their 
inspired Scriptures as the word of the Lord God 
Almighty, 

On the other hand, this same biblical tradi- 
tion is canonical, a persistent and stable rule of 
faith and life for all God's people in each age 
and every place. The essential theological sub- 
ject matter of the biblical word does not change: 
Scripture in all its parts bears witness to one 
God, one Lord Christ, one Holy Spirit. The in- 
herent subjectivity of the interpretive enterprise, 
by which the individual interpreter seeks out the 
meaning of Scripture for a particular situation, is 
constrained not by consistent application of cer- 
tain hermeneutical rules but by certain core 
convictions about God disclosed through Scrip- 
ture's narrative of God's salvation of all things 
through Christ. Biblical texts do not bear witness 
to the interpreter but to the interpreter’s God, 
“who was and who is and who is to come.” 

In this sense, the canon consciousness of NT 
writers obligates them to pick up again and 
again their biblical texts and stories to repeat 
them as integral to their compositions, not only 
to demonstrate the fraditium's continuing au- 
thority as via medium of God's word to their audi- 
ences but also to give it new meaning and 
different relevance for still other congregations 
of believers. This interpretive act hardly subverts 
the Bible’s witness to God but rather intends to 
confirm the church's male of faith that the God 
of Isracl to whom his biblical tradition bears wit- 
ness is the samme God who is incarnate in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The pyrpose of this article is 
to draw out and illustrate the most important im- 
plications of this textual phenomenon for NT 
interpretation, 


2. The Formation of Biblical Literature: The 
Intertextuality of Midrash. 
Even a cursory reading of the NT discloses the 
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routine use the writers made of their own bibli- 
cal witness. Earliest Christianity retained Jewish 
Scriptures as the word of God, the symbolic uni- 
verse within which its faith and life took shape 
and found direction. Its own literature naturally 
reused, reinterpreted and reapplied their sacred 
writings to bring clarity and direction to the new 
period that dawned with Jesus. Earliest Christian 
interpreters inherited the OT from Jesus and 
with Jesus; they were compelled in submission 
to their risen Lord to use his Bible to interpret 
his messiahship and themselves in relationship 
to it, Thus, every NT writing quotes or echoes 
texts or storics from antecedent biblical (to- 
gether with Jesus) traditions in order to help be- 
lievers understand what it means to believe as 
Jesus did and to behave as he did. 

21. Jewish Community of Interpretation, What 
remains perplexing for the modern interpreter 
is why NT writers appropriated Scripture so cre- 
atively, without due consideration of its original 
meaning. In response to this problem and in 
keeping with critical scholarship’s historical in- 
terest, standard discussions (Longencecker; Ellis; 
Vermes; Patte; Bruce) are careful to locate the 
hermeneutics of NT writers and writings within 
an ancient Jewish interpretive culture (see Bibli- 
cal Interpretation, Jewish), The study of sacred 
Scripture, especially *Torah, was central to the 
different parties of religious Jews, who sought 
out God's requirements for every aspect of life 
and faith although with different methods to 
support different theological beliefs. This guid- 
ing perspective toward Scripture, especially en- 
visaged by the *Pharisaic interpretation of 
Scripture, coupled with appropriate exegetical 
strategies used to search out God's will from the 
biblical text, were more or less followed by NT 
writers, 

Most recent discussions of the NT interpreta- 
tion of the OT follow this more historical and 
descriptive interest and typically seck to relate 
NT writings to extant Jewish literature under two 
rubrics: writings frofh Second Temple (pre-A.D. 
70) *Judaism, including the *Septuagint, the OT 
*Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, the *Dead 
Sea Scrolls, early rabbinical midrashim; and 
writings from rabbinical (post-A.D, 70) Judaism 
(*Talmud, Aramaic *targumim and *midrash- 
im), all of which reflect first-century oral inter 
pretation of the Jewish Bible and are therefore 
contemporary with the writing of the NT 
(Evans). Well-known interpretive strategies (or 


hermeneutical middoth; see Biblical Interpreta- 
tion, Jewish) of Jewish scribes as well as the vari- 
ous genres of this literature are also sum- 
marized, which are then compared favorably to 
NT writers who use these same exegetical meth- 
ods and literary conventions when appropriat- 
ing their Scriptures for a new (ie., Christian) 
situation, According to these genres and tech- 
niques, then, the two essential purposes of Jew- 
ish interpretation are clarified as halakah (how 
to live) and haggadah (what to believe). Further, 
by comparing the subject matter of midrashim 
from different teachers, certain schools of inter- 
pretation are defined, whether *Alexandrian 
(Philo) or *Pharisaic (Hillel) or *Qumran (DSS) 
or Christian (NT) as well as different theological 
tendencies within cach (c.g, Samantans or 
Pauline Christianity), 

‘Two qualifications should be added to make 
this connection between Jewish Scriptures and 
the NT even more precise, While evincing the 
literary conventions and hermeneutical inter- 
ests of Jewish exegesis, NT literature, like earti- 
est Christianity, emerges from a *Hellenistic 
world as well. “The Christianity of the New Tes- 
tament is a creative combination of Jewish and 
Hellenistic traditions transformed into a fertium 
quid (‘a third something’): that is, a reality re- 
lated to two known things but transcending 
them both” (Aune, 12). NT writings, then, envis- 
age neither Jewish nor Hellenistic contexts ex- 
clusively but are in cvery case creative 
combinations of both literary and interpretive 
cultures. It is doubtful that any rhetorical device 
of the Second Temple period is any longer con- 
sidered a uniquely Jewish literary convention. 

The same can be said of the Hellenized Ju- 
daism from which earliest Christianity emerged. 
The Judaism of the NT is hardly a monolithic 
movement, but is in Sanders’s phrase, a “plural- 
izing monotheism,” The fluidity of Jewish cul- 
ture and of its canonical Scriptures, not yet 
stabilized in the first century, is generally re- 
flected in its biblical tradition, still fluid, and ex- 
egetical practice, still experimental. ‘Text- 
centered exegesis became the porm within the 
early church only after the canonical process re- 
sulted in a fixed text (see Canonical Formation of 
the New Testament), Thus, what the reader of 
the NT will sometimes find is more like the *re- 
written Bible of apocryphal literature, where the 
focus of the writer’s use of a cited text is not the 
received text but a modified or supplemented 
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one and where perceived gaps in the biblical 
narrative are filled in by the writer in an attempt 
to complete the historical record, T. L, Brodie 
has even argued, for example, that the author of 
Luke-Acts narrates the story of Jesus and his ap- 
ostolic successors by imitating or rewriting the 
story of his Bible (LXX). 

2.2, Canon Consciousness of New Testament Writ- 
ers. Even if the boundaries around the biblical 
canon of its writers were not yet fixed when the 
NT literature was written, clearly they use their 
Bible as a normative guide to faith and witness; 
it is for them a sufficient and trusted medium of 
God's word that communicated what it means to 
be God’s people and to do as God's people 
ought. At no time is it possible for the inter- 
preter to divorce the writer's citation of or allu- 
sion to Scripture from these core convictions 
about Scripture: the authority of the biblical text 
and the act of interpreting it are joined together. 
While demonstrating considerable creativity in 
adapting the meaning of their biblical texts to 
every new situation, biblical writers also reveal 
considerable selectivity in which texts are used 
and show meticulous care in doing so—charac- 
teristics of what G, Sheppard has referred to as 
the writer’s “canon-consciousness” (Sheppard, 
109-19). 

Further, the canon consciousness of the NT 
writers must be a factor in determining the 
deeper logic of their exegetical activity, The in- 
terpreter should not presume that NT writers 
thought of their stories or letters as literary cre- 
ations, which arise ex nihilo as if every new his- 
torical event obligates a brand new text to 
narrate or interpret it; rather, this literature is 
written in conceptual continuity with or mimesis 
of extant biblical tradition because its writers 
and audiences believed that the “things that 
have happened among us” continue Israel's his- 
tory and God's revelation, witnessed to by that 
tradition, into a new dispensation of God's 
promised salvation. 

NT writers are heirs of a sacred tradition, 
whose mind-set and methods are also nurtured 
within a living, dynamic interpretative culture. 
We make a mistake supposing that they picked 
up biblical texts to find a new meaning for an- 
other audience in isolation from the prior inter- 
pretations of carlier tradents. The Tanahk 
supplies the literary texts of a sacred tradition 
that is always received from others who have al- 
ready found it to be the Word of God for their 
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own communities of believers. Usually implicit 
in a writer's use of Scripture is his profound re- 
gard for these earlier tradents. That is, NT writ- 
ers typically interpret an interpreted Scripture, 
especially interpretations received from their re- 
written (e.g, OT Pseudepigrapha and Apocry- 
pha) or translated (c.g, Aramaic targums and 
Greek Septuagint) Bibles. Even the midrashim 
of early rabbinical Judaism, which postdates the 
NT, recalls interpretations from an carlier pe- 
riod that is shared by NT writers. 

The precious memories of Jesus and perhaps 
certain writings from his apostolic successors 
(2 Pet 3:15-16) form yet another deposit of sa- 
cred tradition that NT writers reinterpret for 
new situations. The phenomenon of interbibli- 
cal exegesis that Fishbane recognizes in the OT 
may well be truc of the NT, especially if certain 
writings are read as pseudepigraphical (see 
Pseudonimity and Pseudepigraphy), For exam- 
ple, does the author of 1 Timothy rewrite 
Pauline tradition, already accepted as normative 
for Gentile Christianity, for the catholicizing 
church of a post-Pauline situation? Does its au- 
thor compose Acts as a narrative setting for a 
community's reading of Paul’s Romans and in 
particular his interpretation of God's faithful- 
ness to a spiritual Israel]? Even though lacking in 
explicit references to Jesus, are portions of 
James written in conversation with authoritative 
Jesus tradition? Perhaps. In any case, the inter- 
preter should listen for echoes of an emerging 
traditium of Christian texts as a sacred comple- 
ment to those inherited from Judaism, 

2.3. The Intertextuality of Midrash. The NT 
writings are midrashic literature in this sense: 
they are written in response to the urgent needs 
and questions of the present moment under the 
light shed by antecedent texts, which writers 
deemed normative for faith and divine in origin 
(Bloch). In particular, biblical writers find mean- 
ing in these canonical texts that not only co- 
heres around the core convictions of a Christian 
theological tradition but also enters into a some- 
times playful conversation with other interpreta- 
tions of these same texts (Sanders). This broader 
definition of midrash follows current literary 
theory, which terms midrashic any interpretive 
act that interprets carlier texts by means of nar- 
rative or discursive augmentation in a way that 
renders meaning in culturally and ideologically 
determined ways. Midrash is no longer limited 
by this definition to a particular exegetical 
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method or literary genre (e.g., haggadoth or 
halakoth) that transmits determinate and time- 
less interpretations of specific, biblical texts to 
no particular audience, NT interpreters are m- 
creasingly more apt to draw comparisons be- 
tween the texts and topics of OT literature with 
those of NT literature, ever more sensitive to the 
subtle and clever ways biblical writers appropri- 
ated these sacred traditions to make clearer and 
more authoritative their own words. 

According to D. Boyarin the essential charac- 
teristic of midrash, understood in its broader 
sense, is its intertextuality (Boyarin, 12). He pos- 
its three senses to his definition of the “intertex- 
tuality of midrash.” (1) A literary text is always a 
“mosaic” of conscious and unconscious citation 
of earlier discourse; no single text carriers a self- 
contained meaning. (2) Therefore, « text is al- 
ways in conversation with other texts; no single 
text is the objective mimesis of truth. Meaning is 
funded by all relevant texts, one glossing the 
other texts, which in turn add sublayers of 
meaning to the one. (3) A new text is produced 
within and for a new culture of readers; the 
writer “slips” into the gaps of antecedent texts to 
interpret and “re-code” them for his own day 
and audience. The more important these ante- 
cedent texts, the more important is the interpre- 
tive task of slipping into and filling their evident 
gaps. NT writers believed that their Scriptures 
mediated the word of God to their audiences; 
their conscious or unconscious citation of bibli- 
cal texts or types is in demonstration of this be- 
lief but also to invite an intertextual reading of 
what they have written as the context for readers 
to reflect upon the fuller, more textured mean- 
ing of what is written. 


8, The Final Form of the Christian Bible: The 
Intertextuality of Scripture. 

To this point the NT has been described as a 
collection of hermeneutical writings, each 
shaped by the interpretive strategies and theo- 
logical conceptions of their authors as much as 
by the historical circumstances and literary 
conventions to which each responds and by 
which each is composed. That is, the intertex- 
tuality of NT writings is the literary precipitate 
of a Jewish interpretive culture in which these 
NT texts were written in conversation with a- 
writer's antecedent sacred tradition in order to 
support and add an inherent depth of under- 
standing to his reinterpretation of God's word 


for the theological crisis of his day, 

This next section shifts focus from the NT'’s 
Jewish Sitz im Leben to its current address in the 
Christian biblical canon. Even as intertextuality 
is an important feature in the production of dif- 
ferent NT writings, it is currently an important 
feature of the NT canon. Scripture's special role 
within the life of the church qualifies to some 
extent the value we posit for Scripture’s inherent 
intertextuality, In saying this, I contend that 
Scripture's authority for the faithful is not only 
as a revelatory word by which one acquires theo- 
logical understanding; it also supplies its readers 
with interpretive models that continue to facili- 
tate their reading of Scripture as God's Word. In 
this light, I want to press for the importance of 
the NT's intertextuality as a salient feature of 
Scripture’s own unrecorded hermeneutics and 
therefore its importance for the alert exegete 
who aims at the theological formation of those 
who in faith seek understanding, 

To read a biblical text on its own terms re- 
quires its current exegete to construct meaning 
in light of the writer’s conception and use of 
Scripture. An interest in Scripture's intertextual- 
ity tilts the interpreter to a particular approach 
to NT interpretation that presumes that every 
NT book is a midrashie writing, the textual pre- 
cipitate of its writer's own interpretation of his 
biblical canon, rendered in ways to address a 
new situation with a word from God. In recog- 
nizing this the clarity of our perception of the 
audience's spiritual crisis is sharpened and 
our understanding the author's theological re- 
sponse to this crisis is deepened. In most cases 
we can hardly understand the theological sub- 
ject matter of a particular NT composition apart 
from a critical analysis of the persistent interplay 
of ancient texts with the text as well as its rhetor- 
ical design and theological aim. 

3.1, Old Testament and New Testament as a Ca- 
nonical Intertext. The ultimate referentiality of 
the biblical canon, however, is not historical, 
with meanings posited at the point of origin, but 
theological, with meanings that result from 
Scripture's performance as the-word of God for 
its canonical audience, The stakes of this discus- 
sion of the NT's intertextuality acquire greater 
importance if they are framed as a feature of 
Scripture’s ongoing mediation of God's word, 
That is, the intertextuality of Scripture’s final lit- 
erary (or canonical) form is an inherent feature 
of its revelatory powers and must be understood 


al 
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by its current interpreters in terms other than a 
particular writer's exegetical strategy or the in- 
tended meaning of his writing for his first read- 
ers or auditors (however, sce Childs, 76). 

The intertextuality of the NT does not simply 
add a new and interesting angle to the histori- 
cal-critical enterprise; it points us toward a 
hermeneutical model in which OT and NT are 
an interdependent (or intertextual) medium of 
the word of the Lord. The current reductionism 
of interpreting the OT or NT in isolation from 
the other, thereby regarding the NT’s relation- 
ship to the *Hebrew Bible as insignificant, is 
subverted by the NT's appeal to and exegesis of 
the OT. Sharply put, the Scriptures of the NT 
writers are “neither superseded nor nullified but 
transformed into a witness of the gospel” (Hays, 
157), On a canonical level of authority, this 
point funds our hermeneutical model, rather 
than our exegetical methods per se, for our on- 
going consideration of the relationship between 
OT and NT within the church's Christian Bible. 

Several features of this interpretive emphasis 
should be noted. The OT is the via medium of 
God's Word, which is now “brought near” to 
God's people through its christological interpre- 
tation, and its current authority for God's people 
is constantly demonstrated by the confession 
“Jesus is Lord” that it evokes from them (Rom 
10;8-9). The theological authority of the OT pre- 
sumes its trustworthy witness to the God who is 
now incarnate in Jesus; as such, and only as 
such, can the OT function as Christian Scrip- 
ture. The theological subject matter and perspi- 
cuity of OT and NT cohere around this single 
christological confession that brings to maturity 
the interpreter’s perception of Scripwre’s own 
intertextuality, 

This same Jesus refuses to decanonize the 
OT (Mt 5:17-18); rather, we have received the 
OT from and with him as the normative context 
in which his people deepen their faith in him as 
Lord (see Watson, 181-85), 

Paul's difficult claim that Christ is the telos of 
the biblical law (Rom 10:4; Gal 5:24) may pro- 
vide another biblical analog for relating NT 
(Christ) and OT (law). In this statement, both 
Christ and law function as Pauline metaphors 
for particular patterns of salvation, the one 
worked out in the history of Israel and the other 
on the cross, For Paul, the Christ event is the cli- 
max of God's redemptive purpose for Israel, and 
this Christ event insinuates itself upon the sa- 
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cred writings that bear authoritative witness to 
that divine intent, The function of law is no 
longer the object of the community's devotion to 
God; Christ is. The role of law in this new age is 
rather to reveal the hard beginnings of God's re- 
demption of creation, which now has its climax 
in Christ. In a similar way, the NT is the telos of 
the OT within the Christian Bible. 

That is, in a narrative sense, the OT and NT 
are incomplete without the other, and together 
they form an irreducible and selfsufficient 
whole: we expect no third testament beyond 
these two. Thus, what is new about the NT’s tes- 
timony to the Messiah's Aairos and kerygma can 
be adequately discerned by the biblical inter- 
preter only in relationship to what has become 
old about the OT as a result, From this perspec- 
tive, the Christ event is the climax of a varic- 
gated history whose beginning is narrated by 
the OT. 

The Christian Bible, which narrates the be- 
ginnings of God's reconciliation of all things 
(OT) that climaxes with Jesus’ messianic mission 
(NT), heralds the consummation of this history 
with the coming triumph of God on earth as 
now in heaven, to which all Scripture bears pro- 
leptic witness. 

In a kerygmatic sense, the theological subtext 
and deeper logic of NT proclamation is the OT 
narrative of God's response to a fallen creation 
and to an clect people, Israel, whom God has 
called out of this broken and sinful world as a 
light to all the nations. Every redemptive typos 
claimed by the OT prophets is embodied by 
Jesus, and every promise made by God through 
them is fulfilled through hifn. 

While it is nowhere about Jesus, the OT must 
be understood entirely in relationship to this 
gospel typology about him. That is, the “truth 
and grace” now disclosed in the messianic 
event, to which the NT bears normative witness, 
establishes a theological and historical continu- 
ity with the truth and grace disclosed in the Is- 
rael event, to which the OT bears normative 
witness. 

The intertextuality of OT and NT, then, is 
this: the OT supplies the NT with its normative 
theological and historical markers, while the NT 
witness to the risen Messiah supplies the subject 
matter for a Christian hermeneutic by which the 
OT is rendered as Christian Scripture. The old 
meaning of the OT is now relativized and made 
new by this christological midrash, 
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3.2. The Simultaneity of Scripture. Recalling 
that the aim of Scripture is theological under- 
standing and not historical reconstruction and 
that hermencutical practice is constrained by 
one’s theological commitments rather than by 
adherence to accepted exegetical rules, two 
other related features of this hermeneutical 
model are advanced for NT exegesis. Even as 
NT writers approach Scripture as the revelation 
of God's Word, their formulaic references to 
particular prophets to introduce citations of 
Scripture do not envisage a modern historical- 
critical concern for authorial identity and intent; 
rather, they presume these OT figures were 
those who gave voice to the word of the Lord. 
God is the actual author of their sacred tradi- 
tion; their midrashim of Scripture presume only 
to clarify and contemporize what is God's in- 
tended meaning for a new, post-Easter address 
and for their particular audiences who struggle 
to remain faithful to their Lord. 

In this restricted sense, I would argue that 
the anonymity of the OT and the insinuation of 
divine authorship by the NT writers are useful 
tools in shifting the locus of normative meaning 
from the text's human author to the inspired 
text itself as the via medium of God's Word (Lev- 
enson), By divine authorship I do not mean that 
God mechanically produced biblical texts, 
whether by dictation or some other literary pro- 
cess whereby the production of Scripture is by 
God's direct and miraculous intervention; 
rather, the purpose of approaching biblical texts 
in terms of their divine authorship postulates a 
theological norm that subverts the modern ten- 
dency to posit a text's normative meaning in the 
mind of a text’s “real” author. 

In this sense, the authorship concerns of the 
modern critic are theologically laden projects, 
having to do with the location of a text's norma- 
tive meaning for today's readers. The stated his- 
torical problematic of the modern critic is to 
identify the one who should take responsibility 
for the production of a particular text; the un- 
stated theological problematic is to posit the 
place and time for the normative meaning of 
that text, The authorial fallacy is to suppose 
that the meaning of a text and the basis of its 
continuing authority resides with its human au- 


thor. The preoccupation with these questions ~ 


extends to the postcritical interpretive culture, 
which has shifted focus from authorship to in- 
terpreter, who now is the principal broker, even 


locus, of a text's meaning, 

The normative meaning of Scripture for the 
church is not fixed in the author's mind for all 
time; nor in the constantly shifting locations of 
various interpreters, Scripture is special pre- 
cisely because we recognize its revelatory power 
to convey God's intended meaning to the cur- 
rent readers via the canonical text. [f the mean- 
ing of Scripture is divinely intended and 
mediated by the inspired text itself, then it is the 
task of every faithful interpreter to seck after it. 
The act of reinterpreting Scripture as God's 
Word, however provisional and seemingly tenta- 
tive, is the courageous act of finding God's in- 
tended meaning for a community who in faith 
seeks theological understanding. 

If God's intended meaning is posited in the 
whole of the text itself, OT and NT, then the in- 
tertextuality of Scripture suggests their simulta- 
neity, Rather than signifying common mean- 
ings, the simultaneity of OT and NT conveys 
rather a sense that there is no perceived chasm 
between what Scripture meant and what it now 
means. The text received and a text that reinter- 
prets it for theological understanding are 
equally valued texts in the dynamic process that 
secks to hear and then submit to the Word of 
the Lord God Almighty—a Word that Christians 
believe is incarnate in God's Son, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and is made ever new by God's Spirit. 


4. Case Study: The Function of Habakkuk 1:5 
(LXX) in the Book of Acts. 

4.1. Theology of Scripture According to Acts, 
The function of Scripture within a particular NT 
writing is first of all discerned by the writer's 
own theology of Scripture: the exegesis of ante- 
cedent tradition is constrained as much by prior 
theological commitments as by current exegeti- 
cal technique or methodological interests. Al- 
though it is also shaped by the concerns and 
conventions of the Greco-Roman world, Acts is 
substantially Jewish in theological conception 
(Jervell), in historical methodology and literary 
design (Evans and Sanders), Not only does its 
author follow Jewish exegetical-practices when 
using Scripture; his understanding of Scripture's 
importance for theological understanding is 
also Jewish. His canon consciousness results in 
a narrative written in the style of his Bible (Bro- 
die) and in reflexive conversation with its texts, 
all of which promise a salvation that he now rec- 
ognizes is being fulfilled in those events follow- 
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ing from Jesus’ resurrection, Luke's commit- 
ment to composing a narrative in the idiom and 
ideology of his own sacred text leads J. Jervell to 
call him “the fundamentalist within the NT." 

The use of antecedent tradition in Acts is dis- 
tinctive within the NT, not only in form (Jervell, 
62-63) but also in substance (Bock). According to 
ils narrator, Scripture is authored by a living 
God who continues to address God's people by 
its prophetic interpreters, who render its true 
meaning in public proclamation under the light 
of Jesus’ suffering and resurrection (Acts 17:3), 
Not only does the Spirit of God produce what 
Scripture says, but also the Spirit continues to in- 
spire its right interpretation—a continuity of di- 
vine activity that ensures the perspicuity of 
Christian theological understanding: the prom- 
ises God intended Scripture to make, these 
Spirit-filled interpreters rightly discern, are now 
being fulfilled in the “events that are fulfilled 
among us” (Lk 1:1). 

Luke's belief in the simultaneity of these sa- 
cred texts is made clear by the several formulae 
that claim all Scripture is rightly interpreted by a 
Christian theological typology (Acts 24:14; 
26:22) or, similarly, that all Scripture speaks 
about the Christ event or those events that fol- 
low after him (Acts 3:18, 24; 10:43; 17:3; 18:28; 
24:14; 26:23). Luke’s composition, then, is itself a 
Christian midrash of selected biblical texts, a 
synecdoche for all Scripture, which demon- 
strates this is the case; not only are all the 
prophecies of Scripture being fulfilled, but also 
their intended meaning is now being inter- 
preted by the history of Jesus and his apostolic 
successors according as “reported” (see diépésis, 
Lk 1:1) by the Evangelist. The tragic irony for 
Luke is that even though Scripture belongs to Is- 
rael, Israel fails to understand its true, christo- 
logical meaning. The salvation of Israel is at 
stake when Scripture is not understood by the 
messiahship of Jesus and the experiences of his 
converted people who now live under the aegis 
of the Spirit. Likewise, the identity of a true Is- 
rael, constituted by those Christian converts, is 
disclosed by a believing response to Scripture’s 
prophetic message. 

4,2, The Function of Habakkuk 1:5 in Acts. The 
important use of Habakkuk 1:5 (LXX) in Acts 
13:41 to conclude Paul's inaugural speech in 
Acts typifies how Luke uses biblical tradition, 
Paul’s appeal to Scripture settles two theological 
problems that continued to provoke controversy 
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in the church's Jewish mission. The first prob- 
lem participated in a wider intramural debate 
within Judaism between messianic and nonmes- 
sianic Jews and is envisaged in Acts by the fact 
that Paul's interpretation of Scripture is typically 
located within the Jewish synagogue of the Di- 
aspora and with Jewish conversation partners. 
Within this Jewish setting, Paul's strategy is to 
posit as a proof from prophecy that it is neces- 
sary (dei) that the Christ should suffer and that 
God would raise him from the dead and that this 
prophesied Christ is realized in the suffering 
and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. Besides 
this christological meaning, Scripture is used to 
explain the conflict and conversion that result 
from the christological midrashim of Jesus’ ap- 
ostolic successors. This speech not only is pro- 
grammatic of Paul's message in Acts but also 
introduces the motif of Israel's misunderstand- 
ing as a justification project for the Gentile mis- 
sion, which results in Paul's declaration in Acts 
13:46 that unbelieving Jews “judge yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life; therefore, we now turn 
to the Gentiles” (cf. Acts 18:6; 28:28), 

The original prophetic setting issues God's 
warning of imminent destruction of disobedient 
Israel. This text begins an oracle of judgment 
addressed to the prophet's Judean community 
by observing with fearful “astonishment” that 
the Chaldeans have become a national enemy 
of considerable power and resolve. The prophet 
notes in particular the execution of a violent 
“work” about to be experienced in Judah—a “re- 
port” of coming calamity that they in their pride 
and unrighteousness will not “believe” (Hab 
2:4), The prophet’s intent is to bring about the 
repentance and faith that will avert the immi- 
nent disaster. 

The new meaning given to this oracle by the 
Lukan Paul does not entirely subvert its original 
meaning and function, The intertextuality of 
Scripture presumes the interdependence of its 
theological subject matter: following Habakkuk, 
then, the text functions in Acts as a warning to a 
Jewish community, whose pride results in the re- 
jection of God's work in theirmidst (Acts 13;45), 
even though faith would have resulted in eter- 
nal life (Acts 13:38-39). Moreover, Paul and the 
prophet share this similar vocation: they are re- 
porters of God’s work, which stands as the rule 
of faith for this community prone by pride to 
disbelieve, In this essential way the theological 
meaning of the antecedent text has insinuated 
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itself upon Acts to make more clear to its reader 
that the stakes for hearing the prophetic word of 
God remain as high as ever, 

In Acts, however, the earlier prophetic text 
has an expanded role, Critically, Luke has re- 
written Scripture by adding another “work” to 
indicate more clearly its current role as a theo- 
logical catchword in his narrative, linking this ci- 
tation to an earlier use of “work” in Acts 13:2 
while anticipating a subsequent echo in Acts 
14:26, The same Spint who spoke the prophetic 
text speaks again in calling Paul to begin the 
work that would fulfill his commission (Acts 
9:15-16). In this new setting, the work of Ha- 
bakkuk is reinterpreted in reference to its most 
controversial element: the innovations of Paul's 
Gentile mission, where clean goes out among 
unclean. This new work of God goes to the heart 
of a Jewish identity, which Paul's mission among 
the Gentiles seems to imperil and for which he 
is ultimately arrested and tried. 

The prophetic warning of God, mediated 
through the biblical word, has a new object— 
namely, Paul's mission—that will “astonish” Is- 
rael and will provoke their unbelief, The subse- 
quent repetition of “work” in Acts 14:26 supplies 
with Acts 13:2 the other bracket that frames the 
prophetic citation. In this case, both the Spirit's 
earlier word, which commissions Paul's work, 
and the biblical citation, which warns another 
Jewish community of the peril of its unbelief, 
are said to have been fulfilled, 

The texture of the citation’s meaning is thick- 
ened when the alert reader hears the resonance 
of its language in earlier texts of Acts, The repe- 
tition of prophetic catchwords within Acts is also 
reflexive in intent; earlier texts gloss subsequent 
texts in the dynamic unfolding of a story's mean- 
ing and theological importance, That is, earlier 
allusions to the prophet's cited vocabulary add 
layers to the full meaning of his oracle in Acts as 
it unfolds piecemeal throughout the narrative. 
The deeper logic and-coherence of Scripture 
cited and echoed for a new setting (intertext) are 
discerned by the interpreter who is ever atten- 
tive to the sequence and sum of language within 
a text (intratext). No text is an island, 

Consider, for example, the antecedent uses 
of “wonder” in Acts (Acts 2:7; 3:12; 4:13; 7:31), 
which may supply an important subtext that 
glosses the prophecy from Habakkuk in Acts 
13:41. In every case, the word is used in Acts to 
characterize an affective and ambivalent re- 


sponse of outsiders to the Spirit's activity when 
empowering the apostolic witness to the risen 
Christ. Here is Paul, whom this same Spirit has 
charged to proclaim the risen Christ in Jewish 
synagogues. By reading the citation within Acts, 
the interpreter slips into a gap to anticipate be- 
fore the text narrates it that Scripture's prophetic 
warning will not be heeded by all: some who lis- 
ten have already responded to Paul in “wonder” 
rather than in faith, and the reader knows per- 
haps before they do that their response has 
marked them out as outsiders to the salvation of 
God. 

Similarly the phrase “in your days” recalls 
the opening formula “in these last days” that 
Luke adds to the critical citation from Joel (Acts 
2:17) to frame its prophecy of the Spirit's out- 
pouring as heralding the day of the Lord as a 
day of universal salvation. This implicit interplay 
between Jocl and Habakkuk presumes that Is- 
racl’s misunderstanding of Paul’s mission and 
message is a feature of the last days, which are 
days not only of conversion but of conflict as 
well, 

Finally, the biblical reader should note that 
the citation’s “believe” recalls its prior and posi- 
tive use in Acts 13:38-39, which echoes Ha- 
bakkuk 2:4 and anticipates its programmatic 
interpretation by Paul in Romans 1:17 (Wall 
1998). Important here is the implicit conflict be- 
tween Moses and belief in Christ in matters of 
salvation; Habakkuk supplies a fuller biblical 
setting in which Paul's interpretation of God's 
salvation, promised to David, is rendered by 
Acts. That is, through their belief that Jesus is 
God's Messiah and not through their obser- 
vance of Torah alone, Israelites experience 
God's forgiveness, As will soon be evinced in 
Acts 15, this conflict between faith and law 
stands at the center of Paul's continuing conflict 
with the Jews. 

4.3. Hearing an Echo of Habakkuk 1:5 in Acts 
15:3, The importance of Acts 15 in this narrative 
of earliest Christianity can hardly be exagger- 
ated, and it remains a storm center of Acts criti- 
cism. On the face of it, the success of Paul's first 
mission, which concludes with a grand declara- 
tion of all that God had done among the Gen- 

tiles (Acts 14:27), provokes a protest in *Antioch 
between teachers of the Jewish church and 
Paul's supporters there (Acts 15:2). The appar- 
ent conflict is over the continuing status of the 
Torah and circumcision within these new Gen- 
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tile congregations founded by the Antiochean 
mission (Acts 15:1). 

This disagreement is repeated in Jerusalem 
(Acts 15:4), where Paul and Barnabas have come 
to meet with the church's apostles and elders to 
bear witness to their mission and in particular to 
their direct experiences of Gentile conversion 
(Acts 15:12). However, after they relate all that 
God has done with them (Acts 15:4 par, Acts 
14:27), a faction of Jewish believers, in this case 
from the Pharisees, assert that Gentile proselytes, 
like those Gentiles who convert to Judaism, must 
be circumcised and observe the ‘Torah. Most in- 
terpreters suppose that this Jewish protest against 
Paul’s mission among the Gentiles stems from 
their perception that Paul circumvents the proto- 
col of Judaism, which constitutes a_ political 
threat to the future of a Christian mission among 
Gentiles (since Judaism did not sponsor one) as 
well as undermines Judaism's pattern of salva- 
tion. For these reasons most think that the even- 
tual resolution of this conflict is critical to the 
eventual expansion of the Christian mission to 
Rome and beyond. This criticism of Paul's Gen- 
tile mission is already subverted when it is 
glossed by Peter's earlier Pentecostal citation of 
Joel's prophecy of the day of the Lord (cf. Acts 
2:17-21). According to this prophecy, interpreted 
by Luke's subsequent narrative of conversion, 
any person, whether Jew or Gentile, who calls 
upon the name of the Lord Jesus in faith will be 
saved from his or her sins (cf Acts 2:21). 

Yet modern interpreters of Acts fail to note 
the importance of Luke's brief travel summary 
sandwiched between his repetition of the con- 
flict thematic, which notes that on their way Paul 
and Barnabas “reported the conversion of the 
Gentiles” (Acts 15:3), Critically, this phrase ech- 
oes the final phrase of the carlier citation of Ha- 
bakkuk 1:5, “even if someone reports [a work] to 
you,” an intertext the reader recognizes by their 
common verb, ekdiggeomai (“report”). The repeti- 
tion of this unusual verb, used only in these two 
NT texts, suggests that Luke's description of the 
Jewish church's protest over Paul's mission 
among the Gentiles continues his exegesis of 
Habakkuk 1:5; the meaning and function of this 
prophetic citation in its earlier setting in Acts 13 
informs Luke's hancling of this watershed mo- 
ment in the history of earliest Christianity. 

In its earlier setting in Acts the “work” cited 
by Habakkuk now refers to Paul's mission and 
message (Acts 13;2), the success of which among 
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the Gentiles is reported by Paul and Barnabas 
on their way to Jerusalem (Acts 15:3). The echo 
of Habakkuk 1:5 underscores what the reader 
already knows: Paul's work among the Gentiles, 
which has provoked protests from certain 
groups within the Jewish church, is commis- 
sioned by the Spirit to broker the saving grace of 
God for the Gentiles (Acts 14:26-27), Paul's mis- 
sion demonstrates the radical extent to which 
God's promise of universal salvation is now be- 
ing fulfilled. 

The primary function of Habakkuk 1:5 in 
Acts is to issue a stern warning to Paul's Jewish 
audience to heed his report of God's work or 
face God's imminent judgment. The echo in 
Acts 15:3 recalls this same prophetic function 
but in another setting for another Jewish audi- 
ence—this one Christian, The urgency of the 
present situation is framed by Luke's rhetorical 
shaping of its rejection thematic in Acts. Recall- 
ing a conventional formulation of rejection, 
God's messenger is sent twice to visit the people; 
a people are graciously given two chances to ac- 
cept God's saving word. The first time the peo- 
ple reject the prophet, only then to return again 
in greater power to determine once for all the 
redemptive status of his people (Acts 7:35-39; cf, 
Acts 3:15-20). Consistent with this narrative the- 
matic in Acts, Paul's poor reception by the Jews 
in Pisidia on “the next sabbath” (Acts 13:44-45) 
leads Paul to condemn them as “unworthy of 
eternal life" (Acts 13:46). 

The currency of the prophecy from [a- 
bakkuk in this new narrative setting adds an- 
other layer of meaning to our perception of the 
real crisis settled at the Jerusalem council. The 
rhetorical effect of placing the echo (Acts 15:3) 
between a repetition of the conflict thematic 
(Acts 14:27—15:2; 15:4-5) is to stress the urgency 
of Paul’s report for those very Jewish believers 
who protest the terms of his mission. Recall also 
that Peter's conversion of the Gentile Cornelius, 
rehearsed again at the Jerusalem council (Acts 
15;6-11), has already been criticized by a similar 
group in the Jerusalem church (Acts 11:2), The 
apparent resolution of this carlier intramural 
conflict in Jerusalem is obviously short lived; the 
volume of their protest seems to have escalated 
from “criticism” (Acts 11:2, diakrinomat) to out- 
right “conflict” (Acts 15:2, stasis). In effect, the 
importance of the Jerusalem council is to give 
this particular group of Jewish believers another 
chance to respond favorably to Peter's second 
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report of what God is doing among the Gentiles 
(Acts 15:6-11), which is strengthened by Paul's 
direct testimony (Acts 15:12), The subtext of the 
Jerusalem council according to Acts comes to 
light by this echo of the prophetic text: the fail- 
ure of certain Jewish believers to accept the di- 
vinely appointed work of Paul among the 
Gentiles, which he along with other witnesses 
reports to them, will surely result in divine judg- 
ment and perhaps even the forfeiture of eternal 
life (cf. Acts 13:46). 

See also BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, JEWISH; 
REWRITTEN BIBLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUM- 
RAN; WRITING AND LITERATURE: JEWISH. 
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ISAIAH SCROLLS (1QISAIAH™”) 
The manuscripts 1QIsaiah* and 1QIsaiah? are 
two Hebrew scrolls of the book of Isaiah found 
in Cave 1 at *Qumran, near the northwestern 
shore of the Dead Sea in 1947, and they are two 
of the most important and dramatic scrolls dis- 
covered, 1QIsaiah* is the only biblical scroll 
completely preserved. These two scrolls were 
among the first ones published, thus exerting 
great influence in biblical studies, and they pro- 
vided with abundant and unmistakable evidence 
two of our principal insights into the biblical text 
in antiquity. Moreover, the discovery of these 
scrolls was important because Isaiah served the 
NT authors as one of the richest,resources for 
understanding and portraying Jesus, Finally, the 
numerous Isaiah scrolls recovered at Qumran 
showed that the NT's heavy and pervasive use of 
fsaiah fit into a larger context shared by other 
Jewish groups at the time. 

The discussion that follows will examine the 
character of these two manuscripts, their place 
within the context of other Isaiah scrolls, what 
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they have taught us about the development of 
the biblical text and their significance for NT 
studies. 

1, The Character of 1 QIsaiah® and 

1QIsaiah” 

2. The Other Isaiah Scrolls 

3. History of the Biblical Text 

4. Significance for New Testament Studies 


1, The Character of 1QIsaiah" and 1QIsaiah”. 

1.1. 1Qlsaiah". Except for a few minor lacu- 
nae here and there 1QIsaiah* preserves the full 
sixty-six chapters of the biblical book in their en- 
tirety; no other biblical manuscript is even half 
so well preserved. This scroll also can claim to 
be the oldest manuscript of the book of Isaiah, 
dating from about 125 B.C. Its text differs in 
more than a thousand instances from the re- 
ceived Masoretic Text (MT) of Isaiah, though 
mostly in minor ways. Although many of these 
differences are of minimal significance, some 
are dramatic, showing that the MT has incorpo- 
rated whole sentences or more as the text devel- 
oped through history. 

1.11, Types of Variants. The most frequent 
type of difference is in orthography (i.e., alter- 
nate legitimate spellings of the same word, par- 
allel to “honor"/“honour" or “catalog”/ 
“catalogue"). But every category of text-critical 
variant is displayed: differences in person, gen- 
der or number; misspellings, accidental omis- 
sions or additions; different word, phrase or 
verse division; synonyms, minor clarifications, 
cuphemistic or derogatory substitutes, attempts 
at smoothing or harmonizing. In all these cate- 
gories, sometimes the traditional MT has the 
correct form, but sometimes 1QTsaiah" has the 
correct form and offers valuable evidence for 
Bible translators. 

1.1.2, Examples of Significant Variants. Two of 
the many large varianis illuminated by 
1QIsaiah* are these: 

Isaiah 2:9b-10; Do not forgive them! Enter 
into the rock and hide in the dust before the ter- 
ror and glorious majesty of the Lord. 

This verse and a half are not yet in 
1QIsaiah* and show that the MT and the *Sep- 
tuagint (LXX) have incorporated a secondary 
addition, ~ 

Isaiah 2:22; Cease dealing with humans, who 
have only breath in their nostrils, for of what ac- 
count are they? 

This verse is in 1QIsaiah® and the MT but 
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not in the LXX, showing that the Hebrew text 
behind the Greek version had not yet incorpo- 
rated this secondary reflection. 

1.2. 1QIsaiah”. Dating from the turn of the 
era and surviving only in fragments, 1QIsaiah” 
is much closer to what scholars at mid-century 
expected (see 4.1 below). It agrees with the con- 
sonantal text transmitted in the MT much more 
closely than 1QIsaiah* does; it is often de- 
scribed as virtually identical with the MT. But 
there are more than a hundred differences in 
orthography and more than another hundred 
textual variants, mostly minor. There are also 
more variants than usually thought because its 
(twentieth-cenwury) editor apparently supplied 
from the MT letters that were minimally pre- 
served; often they are correct, sometimes not. 


2. The Other Isaiah Scrolls. 

2.1, Scrolls from Other Caves, The main cave 
at Qumran, Cave 4, provided cightcen more 
fragmentary copies of Isaiah (4QIsa**). A cou- 
ple of small fragments of one more copy were 
found in the adjacent Cave 5, and a cave at Mu- 
rabba‘at to the south yielded fragments of yet 
another. These twenty-two manuscripts of the 
book of Isaiah comprise about 10 percent of the 
approximately 227 biblical scrolls, and they 
show a spectrum of variants that range between 
the many of 1QIsaiah* and the comparably few 
of 1QIsaiah”. 

2.2. Scrolls with Commentaries on Isaiah, A\- 
ready at Qumran the concept of commentaries 
on books of Scripture is documented. The *Rule 
of the Community mandates study of the biblical 
texts one-third of the nights (1QS 6;6-8), and the 
community attests its obedience to this rule in 
the form of *pesharim (“commentaries"). Short 
portions of a prophetic text are quoted sequen- 
tially, each followed by an interpretation of that 
passage unique to the particular circumstances 
of the community and its history or destiny; the 
interpretation is generally not interested in the 
original meaning intended by the *prophet but 
in the application of the pophetic word to the 
events taking place in the end time in which 
they were living (see Pesharim). One such com- 
mentary was found in Cave 3 (3Q4) and five in 
Cave 4 {4Q161-165), for a total of six commen- 
taries on Isaiah—more than on any other book. 


3. History of the Biblical Text. 
3.1, The Text of Isaiah and Other Individual 
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Books. The textual form displayed by 1QIsaiah” 
and especially by 1QIsaiah* demonstrated im- 
mediately upon their discovery that the biblical 
text in antiquity had been pluriform (see Hebrew 
Bible), Some scholars reacted by labeling 
1QIsaiah* “a vulgar text,” relegating it to the 
margins in understanding the history of the bib- 
lical text. The assumption was that the MT was 
the real text and variation from it meant aber- 
rance, But as scroll after scroll of other books 
was analyzed, it eventually became clear that 
there had been two phases in the development 
of the text. The overwhelming amount of vari- 
ants, especially variant literary editions of many 
books, illustrated the earlier phase of textual 
pluriformity, when creativity was still at work. 
Qumran shows us the compositional process of 
the biblical texts still in their developmental 
phase. Clues for this first phase had been avail- 
able all along in the Samaritan Pentatcuch (see 
Samaritan Literature), the LXX and other 
sources, such as *Josephus's recasting of the 
biblical narrative in his Antiquities. The biblical 
text was pluriform when the NT authors were 
using it and quoting from it. 1QIsaiah* and 
many other scrolls amply document and illus- 
trate this first phase. 

Then a second phase set in around the sec- 
ond Jewish revolt (A.D. 132-135; see Jewish Wars 
with Rome), a time that saw very little develop- 
ment in the Hebrew textual forms adopted by 
the rabbis, These latter became the texts eventu- 
ally standardized and transmitted to modernity 
as the basis of most Bible translations. From the 
second century until the emergence of extant 
Masoretic manuscripts at the end of the ninth 
century, no evidence remains of growth in the 
Hebrew text, and it appears that the text pre- 
served in that tradition transmitted the rabbinic 
text with amazing accuracy, But it must be kept 
in mind that only one form of the text as it ex- 
ised in NT times has been transmitted. 
1QIsaiah” illustrates the form that has been 
transmitted by the rabbis. 

3.2, The Collection of Books of the Law and the 
Prophets. During the life of Jesus and the com- 
position of the NT, just as the text of the Scrip- 
tures (i.¢,, the OT) was still pluriform, so too the 
collection of Scriptures (what would become the 
canon) was largely but not fully established. The 
NT term for the collection is “the Law and the 
Prophets,” the latter probably including more 
than is now placed in that category. Only in 


Luke 24:44 does there begin to be a mention of 
more: “all must be fulfilled that is written in the 
law of Moses and the prophets and psalms 
about me,” 


4. Significance for New Testament Studies. 

4.1. Apocalyptic Thought. The book of Isaiah 
was a major source for the Jewish *apocalyptic 
thinking that pervades the NT. Deutero-Isaiah 
had attempted to raise the morale of the Babylo- 
nian *exiles for salvation and return by promis- 
ing salvation from their oppressors through 
God's “messiah” Cyrus (1s 45:1), heralding that 
God was planning a “new creation" (Is 65:17) 
and was about to do “new things” (Is 42:9; 43:19; 
48:6). When read in subsequent centuries in 
similar situations of oppression, these appealing 
promises (Is 46:11) in the face of intolerable op- 
pression provided fuel for the apocalyptic mind- 
set. Moreover, it is not difficult to appreciate that 
the early Christians saw the promises as being 
actualized in their day (cf. Mt 1:22-23; 3:3), 

4.2. Quotations of Isaiah in the New Testament. 
Just as the books of Psalins, Deuteronomy and 
Isaiah are the books with most manuscripts at- 
tested at Qumran, so too those three books rank 
the highest for NT quotations. Also, like the Rule 
of the Community at Qumran, all four Gospels 
(though with application to John the Baptist) 
quote Isaiah 40:3 for self-identity. NT authors 
and other Christians would probably find no dif- 
ficulty with the statement in *4QFlorilegium 1:15: 
“as it is written in the book of Isaiah the prophet 
for the End of Days”; Luke lacks only the last ele- 
ment: “as it is written in the book of the words of 
Isaiah the prophet" (Lk 3:4), 

4,3. Reliability of the Septuagint. The LXX was 
the form of the OT predominantly used by NT 
authors, Frequently 1QIsaiah" and other scrolls 
provide readings in Hebrew that confirm the 
LXX as a faithful translation of its ancient He- 
brew parent text, though it may differ from the 
form transmitted in the MT, The reputation of 
the LXX had suffered when compared with the 
MT due to the assumption that the MT was the 
single, original Hebrew text. But 1OIsaiah* pro- 
vides a much more realistic image of the He- 
brew text and its challenges which the Greek 
wanslator worked with than does Biblia Hebraica 
Stutigartensia With its clear print, accents, verse 
divisions and stichometric arrangement. 

4.4. Pervasweness of Isaiah in the Portrait of 
Jesus. In composing the kerygma, from before 
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his birth (cf. Mt 1:22-23) to after his resurrection 
(cf. Lk 24:44-45), the NT authors found in the 
book of Isaiah one of the most potent resources 
and illustrations that “God does nothing without 
revealing his plan through his servants the 
prophets” (Amos 3:7). From antiquity God had 
foreshadowed through the prophet's words: his 
birth from the virgin who would name him Em- 
manuel (Is 7:14 = Mt 1:22-23); John the Baptist 
as “the voice of one announcing in the wilder- 
ness” to prepare his way (Is 40:3 = Mt 3:3; Mk 
1:3; Lk 3:4-6; Jn 1:23; cf. 1QS 8:13-14); the Spirit 
of God upon him and the voice at his baptism 
(Is 11:2; 42:1 = Mt 3:16-17); the reading from 
the scroll of Isaiah (which would have looked 
much like 1QIsaiah*) in the Nazareth *syna- 
gogue, inaugurating his ministry (Is 61:1-2; 58:6 
= Lk 4:16-21); and numerous similar features up 
to his death as the Suffering Servant (Is 52:15— 
53:12); and after his death and resurrection, for 
the two disciples on the road to Emmaus, un- 
doubtedly playing a prominent role in their 
“opening of minds to understand the Scrip- 
tures” (Lk 24:44-46), 

See also HEBREW BIBLE; SEPTUAGINT/GREEK 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
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ISRAEL, LAND OF 
The land of Israel evokes thematic and theolog- 
ical concepts, quite apart from mere geographi- 
cal issues, The “land” alludes to God's promise 
to Abraham and becomes a symbol! of Israel's 
covenant. This tradition is rooted in Scripture it- 
self, but is extended in important ways in later 
traditions, 

1. Hebrew Biblical Evidence 

2. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 

3. Qumran Scrolls 

4. New Testament 

5. Rabbinic Literature , 


1. Hebrew Biblical Evidence. 

The term Israel, Hebrew Yisra ‘el, was used in the 
Hebrew Bible as the collective name for the 
twelve tribes who traced their ancestry to Jacob. 
His name was changed to Isracl after he wres- 
tled with an angel (Gen 32:28; 35:10). The Isra- 
elites were also known as “children of Israel,” 
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often translated “people of Israel." While this 
term often designated the nation as a whole, 
during the period of the divided monarchy (924- 
721 B.C.), it referred only to the northern king- 
dom, as distinct from Judah, the southern king- 
dom. After the destruction of the North, the 
term Jsrael was again used for the entire people. 
In accord with this usage, the land occupied by 
the people of Israel was termed the land of Is- 
racl in the Prophets and the Writings. In Second 
Temple Jewish sources, Israel was synonymous 
with the Jewish people (or with the nonpricstly 
and nonlevitical members of the Jewish people), 
and the term land of Israel (Hebrew Eretz Yisruel) 
was used to denote its ancestral homeland, 

In the biblical account, God promises Abra- 
ham a land that will be given to his descendants, 
Genesis 15:18-21 states that Abram’s descen- 
dants, who had previously been likened to the 
stars of the heavens in number, will inherit the 
land between the Nile and the Euphrates (Gen 
15:18), which was then in the hands of various 
Canaanite peoples. In fact, in Genesis 12:5 and 
93:2 it is known as the land of Canaan. Numbers 
34, however, excludes the territory of Transjor- 
dan, following the borders of the Egyptian proy- 
ince of Canaan, Abraham is assured that the 
land will be his and his descendants’ “for an ev- 
crlasting possession” (Gen 17:8), Deuteronomy 
further confirms this promise (Deut 4:40). The 
commandments given at Sinai are to be scrupu- 
lously observed in the land that the Israelites 
will enter. In fact, the commandments are the 
means by which the land will be governed, and 
they include laws directly relating to the land 
such as sabbatical (Ex 23:10-11) and Jubilee 
years (Lev 25:8-55), 

Abandonment of the commandments will 
cause the land to expel its inhabitants (Lev 22— 
26), a judgment that was meted out to the unde- 
serving mations that preceded the Israelites 
(Deut 9:45), Joshua 23;13-14 states that one such 
severe transgression would be the intermarriage 
of Israclites with the people who inhabit the 
land. Leviticus cites contact with unclean beasts 
(Lev 20:22-26) and harlowy (Lev 19:29), and 
Deuteronomy adds the shedding of innocent 
blood (Deut 21:69) and the prohibition of leav- 
ing a corpse hanging overnight (Deut 1:22-25). 
All of these things, and other transgressions, de- 
file the Holy Land. 

The concept of the holiness of the land is in- 
trinsic and is not linked merely to the biblical 


commandments. The *Torah understands the 
Israclite victory as succeeding in part because 
the land itself was so holy that it vomited out the 
inhabitants who defiled it by their abominable 
practices (Lev 18;28; Deut 9:45). Yet Moses as- 
sures the people that even the neglect of the 
commandments will not utterly negate God's 
promise. The children of Israel cannot be de- 
stroyed, and the land is a heritage for all time 
(Deut 9:24-29). 

The land belongs to God himself, who states 
in Leviticus 25:23: “The land shall not be sold in 
perpetuity; for the land is mine; for you are 
strangers and sojourners with me.” God de- 
mands the tithes and the firstiruits as owner of 
the land, In fact, God himself conquered the 
land for the Israelites. He helped Joshua win 
cach and every military victory, but in Exodus 
9329.30 he also allowed the Canaanites to be 
driven out gradually so that the land would not 
suffer for lack of inhabitants, Indeed, in Joshua 
24:13 we are reminded that the land given to the 
Israelites already had cities, vineyards and olive 
groves on it which the people were able to take 
advantage of although they did not construct 
them, As described in Numbers 26:52-56; Joshua 
11:23; 13:78 and Ezekiel 48:29, when the tnbes 
of Isracl had taken possession of the land, they 
were to divide it up and distribute it by tribe, 
Only the tribe of Levi did not receive this prop- 
erty, but instead they were given certain levitical 
cities, ministered in the temple and received 
tithes. 

The Hebrew Bible often refers to the prom- 
ised land as the “land of milk and [date] honey” 
(Ex 3:17), The presumption here is that God be- 
queathed to his people a land blessed with 
abundant produce. In Deuteronomy 11;10-12 we 
are told that it is a well-irrigated land with ample 
crops, blessed also with natural resources in the 
form of metals. 

The period of the judges was a struggle, 
mainly with the Philistines, over the land, and Is- 
racl's victories were understood to depend on 
their obedience to God. Judges 1:1—2:5 accuses 
the Israelites of failure to dispossess the Canaan- 
ites and subsequent intermarriage with them 
(Judg $:5-6). In Samuel and Kings the empire of 
David and Solomon is established, and later 
kings are measured by David's faithfulness, 
When they fall short, it is inevitable that the land 
will suffer devastation and its inhabitants will be 
exiled, The prime example of injustice in distrib- 
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uting the land and its produce is Ahab's confisca- 
tion of Naboth’s inheritance (1 Kings 21). 

The prophets Amos, Isaiah and Micah casti- 
gate the people for abuse by the powerful 
against the small landowners and announce 
that God will punish his people with exile. Ho- 
sea and Jeremiah add the sin of idolatry. Jere- 
miah 38:2 depicts the exile as God's will, for 
most [sraclites are forced to live in Babylon, and 
the minority who remain in Jerusalem perish, 

Nevertheless Jerusalem will not be forgotten, 
and the promise to return to her will not be ab- 
negated. The children of Israel will yet return to 
their land. Several prophets foretold restora- 
tion—Hosea, Isaiah, Ezekiel and Amos, Amos 
9:14-15 expresses a vision of the restoration of 
Isracl, of rebuilt cities and fruitful gardens, in 
which Israel is God’s plant; “‘I will plant them 
upon their land, and they shall never again be 
plucked up out of the land which I have given 
them,’ says the Lord your God,” The dispersed 
and exiled of Israel will be reunited in their own 
land, and the land shall be cleansed of its abom- 
inations which caused the dispersion. Further- 
more, Israel and God shall be reconciled, and 
the land will become fertile, peaceful and se- 
cure, Isaiah 9:7 would restore the house of 
David to rule over the newly established king- 
dom. 

The restoration of Israel to its land redounds 
to the honor of God whose promises must be 
fulfilled before the nations. One of the themes 
of Ezekiel is the ingathering of the dispersed 
from the lands to which they were taken by their 
captors. In Ezekiel 17:22-23 God takes a sprig 
from the top of a cedar and plants it on the 
mountain to become a noble tree representing 
the reestablishment of the people of Isracl on 
their land. Ezekiel 48:18, 23-27 sets out an ideal- 
ized view of the reallocation of the land to the 
tribes of Israel which differs from that in the 
book of Joshua. Ezekiel assumes that each tribe 
occupies an easi-west strip of land so that the 
entire country is covered, 

In every prophetic message the prophecy of 
judgment and doom is tempered by the proph- 
ecy of consolation and restoration. Like the dry 
bones in Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek 37:1-14), the old 
community of Israel will be restored, and from it 
the future generations will grow and flourish. 
The land will be cleansed of its pollution and 
sin, and it will welcome home its scattered peo- 


ple and become repopulated. Isaiah announces 
. 
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a second exodus through the wilderness to the 
promised land, God, who had “exiled” himself 
along with his people, returns to dwell in Jerusa- 
lem (Is 52:8), the center of the earth. The pri- 
mary emphasis turned to the restoration of the 
temple and its cult and the rebuilding of the city 
of Jerusalem. 


2. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 


The connection of the people of Israel and the 
land of Isracl in the *Apocrypha and pseude- 
pigrapha is strong. The term Holy Land appears 
in Wisdom of Solomon 15:3, 4, 7 and 2 Baruch 
65:9-10, and the land is praised for its goodness 
(Tob 14:45; Jub. 13:2, 6), pleasantness (7 Enoch 
89:40) and beauty (Zp. Arist. 107), Jubilees makes 
the connection between the failure to obey 
God's commandments and the punishment of 
forfeiture of the land (Jub. 6:12-13), Wisdom 2:7 
and J Enoch 90:20 associate the punishment of 
the Canaanite inhabitants for their sins with the 
conquest of their land by the Israelites. The 
Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha strengthen the 
idea that God will be vindicated in the sight of 
the nations of the world by the restoration of his 
people to the land, Psalms of Solomon 1'7:26-28 
prophesies that God will fulfill all his promises 
by gathering his people together, planting them 
in the land according to tribe, and since they are 
all righteous, he will banish the aliens and 
wicked from among them. The land itself will 
protect its inhabitants, and that land will be sur- 
rounded by God's presence (2 Bar, 9:2; 71:1). 
4 Ezra 9:79 and 13;48 states that at the end of 
days, the saved shall be those who dwell within 
the borders of the land of Israel. There will be 
erected the throne of God (J Enoch 90:20) to 
stand for all time, 


8. Qumran Scrolls, 

The biblical usage of the expression land of Is- 
rael (Eretz Yisrael) became increasingly promi- 
nent in the Second Temple period and is used in 
the scrolls, This expression occurs only rarely in 
the preserved Qumran scrolls (cf. 40382, para- 
Kings frag. 1 4 [restored]), Often the area of 
Judea is termed “land of Judah" in the scrolls, 
apparently a reference to the political realities 
of the Greco-Roman period. In 4QMMT B, land 
of Israel serves as a legal term for the area which 
is subject according to Jewish law to the laws of 
tithing of produce and the offering of fourth- 
year produce. While this legal usage certainly in- 
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dicates a geographical entity, it need not assume 
a governmental or administrative significance. 
In the Temple Scroll (11.QTemple 58:6) it is used 
as a geographical and governmental term for 
the area under the sovereignty of the ideal king 
of Israel, whose constitution is set forth in the 
law of the king (11 QTemple 56—59). 

The Temple Scroll presents an ideal vision of 
how the people of Israel should live in the land 
of Israel. Throughout, the author is informed by 
a notion of concentric spheres of holiness, as 
well as by distinct concern for the sanctity of the 
entire land of Israel as sacred space. The pre- 
served portion of the Temple Scroll begins with 
the assertion of God's covenant with Israel re- 
garding the land of Israel (11QTemple 2), a mo- 
tif that was common in the Hebrew Bible, as 
noted above, This section, adapted from Exodus 
34:10-16 and Deuteronomy 7:5, 25, relates that 
God will expel the Canaanite nations from the 
land of Israel, The Israelites, in turn, are com- 
manded to destroy pagan cult objects and to 
avoid any covenants with the Canaanite nations 
since such alliances would lead to *idolatry and 
intermarriage, The laws of war in the scroll 
(11Q Temple 60:9-16) concern the destruction of 
the pagan inhabitants of the land as well. 

The notion that Israel is given the land con- 
ditionally also appears in the scroll. Bribery and 
corruption in judgment must be avoided, “in or- 
der that you might live, and come and take (or 
retain) possession of the land which I am giving 
you as a possession for ever” (11Q Temple 51:15- 
16). In other words, judicial corruption will re- 
sult in the destruction of the land and exile. 
Only after repentance will Israel return to its 
land (11Q Temple 59;2-11). 

For the Temple Scroll, the central point of the 
land of Israel was the temple and the surround- 
ing complex. The scroll provides for a temple 
plan of very different proportions from that 
which existed in First or Second Temple times, 
This new temple plan would be characterized by 
the enclosure of the temple building itself by 
three concentric courtyards. This entire plan 
has behind it the assumption that the temple is 
the center of sanctity for the entire land. The 
scroll makes clear repeatedly that it is the in- 
dwelling of the divine presence in the templé 
which imparts to the land this level of sanctity. 

Beyond the temple city which, for the scroll, 
symbolized the desert camp, was located the 
hinterland of Israel. Ezekiel had adopted an 


ideal view of the land but for its author it is most 
likely that the tribes were to dwell outside the re- 
spective gates through which they were to enter 
the temple precincts, Indeed, it was through 
these gates that the tribal territory was to be tied 
to the sanctity of the central shrine and the di- 
vine presence which dwelled there. 

The Temple Scroll envisaged the people, in- 
cluding priests and Levites, as living in the cities 
of Israel, which were to be scattered about the 
central sanctuary, each tribe opposite its respec- 
tive gate. Burial in the cities was forbidden 
(11QTemple 48:11). Burial places were to be set 
aside one for each four cities (11 QTemple 48:11- 
13). The limitation of burial to specified places 
was designed to avoid rendering the land im- 
pure (11QTemple 48:10), 

All in all the authors of the various sectarian 
texts found at Qumran saw both the people and 
land of Israel in ideal terms. They expected that 
as the true Israel, separated from both errant 
Jews and from the non-Jewish world, they could 
live a life of perfect holiness and sanctity in 
their ancestral land. Yet in the eyes of the au- 
thor/redactor of the Temple Scroll, this land, 
even before the end of days, had to be reconfig- 
ured and idealized in order to represent the 
level of holiness to which the sectarians aspired. 


4. New Testament. 

The land of Israel is not a major theme in the 
NT (see DLNTD, Land in Early Christianity). In 
fact, the exact phrase, “land of Israel,” occurs 
only in Matthew 2:20-21, where the angel directs 
Joseph to return to Israel. However, there are 
important allusions in Hebrews 3—4, where the 
author warns Jewish Christians not to fall away 
from faith in Christ and so fail to enter God's 
“rest.” This exegesis is based on Psalm 95:7-11, 
which itself is a reflection on Israel’s wilderness 
wanderings. The implication is that if God's peo- 
ple obey the voice of the Lord, they will enter 
God's “rest,” which is a theologized develop- 
ment of the promised land (see Davies). 

5, Rabbinic Literature. 

Rabbinic literature presumes a close connection 
between the land of Israel and the people who 
called it their ancestral land. Mishnah Halla 4:78 
debates the borders of the land subject to the 
tithe. The halakic relevance of the Torah's com- 
mandments pertaining to agricultural produce 
in the land of Isracl continued to occupy the 
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sages throughout late antiquity, 

Although Philo had said that Jewish “colo- 
nies” were established because the land of Is- 
Tacl was overpopulated, some rabbis strongly 
condemned those who left the land, even to per- 
form a commandment (y. Mod Qat $:8lc). 
Demonstrations of love of the land, such as kiss- 
ing the ground on arriving there, are found in 
rabbinic literature, and praises of the land point 
to its superior attributes. The ritual and histori- 
cal centrality of the land for many early rabbinic 
sages was a major part of their religious outlook, 

Nevertheless, statements by tannaim who 
lived before the Bar Kokhba revolt (see Simon 
ben Kosiba), Yohanan ben Zakkai, R. Joshua, 
R. Eliezer, R. Eleazar ben Azariah, and R. Akiba, 
actually express minimal praise of the land in 
supernatural terms and do not allude often to 
the centrality of the land and Jewish commit- 
ment to live there, Babylonia is even mentioned 
as another possible Jewish homeland, But Elea- 
zar ha-Moda’i states that the land of Israel is a 
reward for keeping the sabbath (Mek. Beshalah). 

The disciples of Rabbi Akiba, who lived after 
the Bar Kokhba revolt, however, begin to stress 
the requirement to live in the land of Israel and 
not to leave it, it being preferable to live in the 
land in a town inhabited mostly by Gentiles 
than in a Jewish town outside the land (¢. ‘Abod. 
Zar. 4:3). A statement attributed to Shimon Bar 
Yohai (t, ‘Abod. Zar. 4:4) derives the necessity of 
staying in the land of Israel from Ruth 1:1. 
There we read that Ehimelech left during the 
famine, but he and his sons died in exile while 
the inhabitants of the land were ultimately sus- 
tained. Tasefta Ketuhbot 12:5 rules that in a *mar- 
riage the law is on the side of either party who 
wishes to force the other to stay in the land or to 
immigrate there. Laws concerning the posses- 
sion of confiscated land (sicaricon) listed in 
Mishnah tractate Gitin 5:6 also are constructed 
to try to maintajn the Jewish presence in the 
land after the devastation of the Bar Kokhba re- 
volt. These laws made it easier for a Jew to pur- 
chase property when the original Jewish owner 
was illegally dispossessed of his land and was no 
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longer present. It was known that even some sig- 
nificant *rabbis went abroad after the revolt. 
Tosefta ‘Aboda Zara 4:3 declares that “dwelling in 
the land of Israel is equivalent to (observing) all 
the commandments,” Their opinions were an 
expression of commitment to the land for fear 
that the majority of its inhabitants would no 
longer be Jewish, and the Jewish claim to the 
land would be whittled away. According to Sifre 
Deuteronomy 333, “he who lives in the land of Is- 
rael, recites the Shema morning and evening, 
and speaks in the holy tongue is assured of his 
place in the next world.” 

While these statements applied to times of 
economic distress, Tosefia ‘Aboda Zara 4:5 em- 
phasizes that it is even more important to live in 
the land in times of relative well-being. Tosefta 
Berakot 3:15 teaches that those who live abroad 
must direct their prayers toward the land of Is- 
racl, and within its boundaries toward Jerusa- 
lem, the site of the temple. 

All of these texts refer to an actual land, not a 
spiritualized land, This is the case even in pas- 
sages that refer to idealized schemes or messi- 
anic times. This land would have at its center 
the Jerusalem temple, which was for classical Ju- 
daism a symbol of God's eternal spiritual pres- 
ence among them. 

See also JERUSALEM; TEMPLE, JEWISH; TEMPLE 
SCROLL (11 QTEMPLE). 
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JERUSALEM 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, is sacred to Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, three of the world's 
monotheistic religions. Located in Israel 25 
miles east of the Mediterranean Sea, Jerusalem 
is perched atop the central north/south moun- 
tain range at an elevation of approximately 800 
meters and is not on a major trade route. Near 
the Judean desert, the climate is arid; the land is 
poor for agriculture and without valuable miner- 
als. However, the limestone has for thousands 
of years provided excellent building material. 
The limited fresh water for the ancient city 
came from the Gihon Spring in the Kidron Val- 
ley to the east, Numerous cisterns supplemented 
this supply. 

1, Early History 

2. Hellenistic Period 

3. Roman Period 

4. Jerusalem in the New ‘Testament 


1, Early History. 
The oldest literary mention of Jerusalem is in 
the Egyptian Execration Texts (nineteenth to 
eighteenth centuries B.C.) and in the Armana 
Tablets (fourteenth century). Assyrian texts 
record Sennacherib's siege of Jerusalem (Ursal- 
immu) in 701, The first specific biblical reference 
to Jerusalem is in Joshua 10:3, where King 
Adonizedek organized a coalition of five Amor- 
ite kings to attack Gibeon, Joshua defeated 
them. Also, Genesis 14:18 identifies Melchi- 
zedek as the king of Salem, probably an abbrevi- 
ated reference to Jerusalem (see Ps 76:2). 

The etymology of the name Jerusalem (Heb. 
y‘riidlayim) is disputed but appears to be West- 
ern Semitic or Canaanite and means “founded 


or established by the god Salem,” a god men- 
tioned in the Ugaritic texts (fourteenth century 
B.C). 

Pottery dated to the Early Bronze Age indi- 
cates that the earliest settlement of Jerusalem 
was on the Ophel (“bulge”) west of the Gihon 
Spring between 3000 and 2000 B.C, It is difficult 
to reconstruct the history of the city from ar- 
chaeological evidence due to several destruc- 
lions and continuous rebuilding and expan- 
sions. David captured the Jebusite city in 1000 
B.C, and made Jerusalem the capital of his king- 
dom, combining political and religious authori- 
ties. The City of David initially included about 
12 acres with a population of one thousand but 
was soon enlarged to 15 acres to accommodate 
the growing number of residences, Solomon ex- 
tended the city limits to incorporate 32 acres in 
order to provide adequate space for the *temple 
and his own palace as well as other major con- 
structions. 

The civil war following Solomon's death (922 
B.C.) divided the united kingdom into northern 
and southern kingdoms with Jerusalem continu- 
ing as the capital of the south and the seat of the 
Davidic dynasty, In 598 B.C, the Babylonians, led 
by Nebuchadnezzar, captured and plundered 
Jerusalem and subsequently destroyed the city 
in 587 B.C, taking the most influential and 
skilled people into Babylonian captivity. A half 
century later (539 B.C.) Babylon fell before the 
onslaught of Persia. The newsuler, Cyrus II, is- 
sued an edict (538 B.C.) granting permission for 
the Jews to return and rebuild Jerusalem. The 
importance of the city derived primarily from its 
religious Yeritage rather than its political influ- 
ence. Zerubbabel, the governor and a descen- 
dant of the royal house of David, rebuilt the 
temple (Second ‘Temple) and dedicated it in 515 
B.C. Jerusalem under enlightened Persian rule 
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enjoyed political stability and prosperity, al- 
though tensions sharpened between the Jews 
who returned from Babylonian exile and those 
who had stayed behind in Jerusalem (see Jewish 
History: Persian Period), 


2. Hellenistic Period, 

The capture of Jerusalem by *Alexander the 
Great (332 B.C.) ushered in the Hellenistic pe- 
riod (332-63 B.c.). Following Alexander's death 
(323 B.C), Jerusalem came under the successive 
control of two dynasties established by his gen- 
erals, the *Ptolemies in Egypt (c, 320-198 B.C.) 
and the *Seleucids in Syria (198-135 5.c.). The 
pervasive and attractive influence of Helleniza- 
tion precipitated a conflict between the Jews 
who embraced Greek culture—building a sta- 
dium (see Athletics) and *gymnasium in Jerusa- 
lem and renaming the city Antioch—and those 
Jews violently opposed to Hellenization (see Jew- 
ish History; Greek Period). 

The Seleucid rulers initially tolerated Jewish 
customs and religious practices, even providing 
financial support to restore the temple and re- 
build Jerusalem. ‘Taxes were suspended for 
three years. Jason, the high priest, promoted 
Hellenization and reorganized Jerusalem as a 
Greek city-state (polis). The Seleucids did not 
force Hellenization on the Jews, but those who 
welcomed Hellenistic culture, adopting Greek 
styles and values, provoked the open antago- 
nism of the anti-Hellenists. 

Smoklering resentment flared into open re- 
bellion when Mattathias, an old Jewish priest, 
aided by his five sons, initiated a revolt in 167 
B,C, to prevent the spread of Hellenization. Anti- 
ochus TV Epiphanes, the Seleucid king, at- 
tempted to crush the insurrection and end 
Jewish religious practices. He captured Jerusa- 
lem, confiscated the temple gold and dedicated 
the temple to Olympian Zeus, Leadership of the 
resistance movement fell to Judas, one of the 
five sons who received the name Maccabeus 
(the “hammer") because of his successful guer- 
rilla tactics. In 164 B.C, he recaptured Jerusalem, 
purified the sanctuary and reinstituted *sacrifi- 
cial rites—an event commemorated at Hanuk- 
kah. For a century Jerusalem remained the 
capital of Judea enjoying political and religious 
freedom under *Hasmonean rule, The Hasmo- 
neans were a dynasty of priest-kings named for 
Hasmon, the tribal surname of Mattathias. In 63 
B.C, the Roman general Pompey settled a dis- , 
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pute between rival Hasmonean factions by an- 
nexing Judea to Rome, thus bringing Has- 
monean rule under Roman protection (see Jew- 
ish History; Roman Period). 


3. Roman Period. 

The Roman senate appointed *Herod the Great 
king of Judea in 40 B.c, Herod returned to 
Judea, gathered an army and captured Jerusa- 
lem in 37 B.C, sending the last Hasmonean 
king, Antigonus, to Antony to be executed. Once 
in control of Jerusalem Herod launched several 
massive and extensive building projects (see Ar- 
chacology of the Land of Israel), He extended 
and fortified the city walls, The Baris, the Has- 
monean fortress north of the Temple Mount, 
was renovated and named The Antonia in 
honor of his friend and benefactor Mare An- 
tony. Herod constructed his own secure and lux- 
urious palace, the Citadel, in the Upper City 
near the present-day Jaffa Gate, where the 
wealthiest and most prominent people resided, 
A new aqueduct brought water from pools near 
Bethlehem, greatly improving Jerusalem's water 
supply. 

Following Octavian's (Augustus’s; see Roman 
Emperors) defeat of Antony and Cleopatra on 
September 2, 31 B.C, in the naval battle fought 
off the western coast of Greece near Actium, 
Herod skillfully switched his loyalty and support 
from Antony to Octavian. To commemorate this 
decisive victory, Herod celebrated the Actium 
Games in Jerusalem. Ie constructed the neces- 
sary buildings—a *theater, amphitheater, hip- 
podrome and even a zoo—and awarded 
lucrative prizes to the winners of competitions. 
The elaborate spectacles greatly pleased the Ro- 
mans and Hellenists but further alienated the 
more conservative Jews. 

Courting Jewish favor, Herod began in 20 
B.C, to rebuild the temple, the centerpiece of his 
vast urban renewal project (see below). He dou- 
bled the size of the temple platform to 34 acres 
by constructing massive retaining walls of huge 
embossed ashlars laid without mortar, The west- 
ern wall (Aotel) stands today as a silent witness to 
the skill of Herod's architects and engineers. 

Following Herod’s death in 4 B.C. his son 
Archelaus became ethnarch (ruler ofa people) of 
Judea and Samaria and ruled ineptly fora decade 
until he was removed from power and replaced 
by Roman prefects who transferred the capital to 
*Caesarea Maritima, Herod's seaport on the 
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Mediterranean, Pontius Pilate, who condemned 
Jesus to crucifixion, was one of a series of prefects 
(see Roman Governors of Palestine), ‘The last pre- 
fect, Gessius Florus, stole from the temple trea- 
sury and provoked a revolt (A.D. 66) that resulted 
in the destruction in A.D. 70 of Jerusalem and the 
temple by Roman troops led by Titus (see Jewish 
Wars with Rome). The Tenth Legion was sta- 
tioned in Jerusalem to enforce the peace. 
Hadrian yisited Jerusalem in A.bD, 129-130 
and rebuilt the city on the plan of a Roman mili- 
tary camp. On the Temple Mount he erected a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus and 
nearby a second temple honoring the goddess 
Aphrodite. Hadrian renamed Jerusalem Aclia 
Capitolina, a designation that combined one of 
his names with Rome's Capitoline triad: Jupiter, 
Juno and Minerva. Hadrian's actions and poli- 
cies provoked a second revolt by the Jews in A.D, 
132. Led by Bar Kokhba, the Jewish troops suc- 
ceeded in taking control of Jerusalem briefly but 
were soon (A.D. 135) crushed by the superior Ro- 
man army. After this decisive defeat it became a 
capital offense for a Jew to set foot in Jerusalem, 


4, Jerusalem in the New Testament, 

In Jerusalem Jesus mects his fate, a possibility 
that he evidently anticipated: “Behold, we are 
going up to Jerusalem; and the Son of Man will 
be delivered to the chief priests and the scribes, 
and they will condemn him to death and deliver 
him to the Gentiles” (Mk 10:34; cf, Mt 23:37: “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, killing the prophets and 
stoning those who are sent to youl"). The Chris- 
tian church begins in Jerusalem, having awaited 
the empowerment of the Holy Spirit (Acts 1:4-5, 
8; 2:4, 17-18) and having begun the proclama- 
tion of the resurrection of Jesus on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2:14-38). (See DJG, Archeology 
and Geography.) 

Paul refers to Jerusalem ten times in his epis- 
tles. In Romans.15:19 he claims that “from 
Jerusalem and as far round as Tllyricum L have 
fully preached the gospel of Christ.” The apostle 
is especially concerned with the Gentiles’ gift of 
aid for the church of Jerusalem (cf. Rom 
15:25-26, 31; | Cor 16:3). But in Galatians he re- 
fers to Jerusalem in an allegorical sense (Gal 
4:25-26), 

Jerusalem is the venue for one, possibly two 
important church councils, concerned with the 
question of the admission of Gentiles into the 
Church (Acts 11) and of how Gentiles should be- 


have (Acts 15). James, the brother of Jesus, 
emerges as the leader of the church centered in 
Jerusalem. With the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D, ‘70 the Jewish branch of the church begins 
to decline and is eventually eclipsed by Gentile 
Christianity. 

See also DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM; JUDEA; 
New JERUSALEM TEXTS; TEMPLE, JEWISH. 
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Tradition (Minneapolis; Fortwess, 1991), 

R. A. Batey 


JESUS BEN ANANIAS 

According to *Josephus (/,W 6.5.3 §§300), dur- 
ing the Feast of Tabernacles in the year A.D. 62 
“one Jesus son of Ananias, an untrained peas- 
ant” stood in the “temple precints and “sud- 


A denly began to cry out, ‘A voice from the cast, a 
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voice from the west, a voice from the four winds, 
a voice against Jerusalem and the sanctuary, a 
voice against the bridegroom and the bride, a 
voice against all the people.” Jesus’ words are 
based on Jeremiah 7:34: "I will bring to an end 
the sound of mirth and gladness, the voice of 
the bride and bridegroom in the cities of Judah 
and in the streets of Jerusalem; for the land 
shall become a waste.” The citizens of *Jerusa- 
lem were incensed, especially those of the upper 
class. Jesus was seized and beaten but still con- 
tinued his plaintive cry. Finally, the “rulers” (by 
which Josephus probably means ruling *priests) 
brought Jesus before the Roman governor Albi- 
nus, who questioned and flogged the prophet of 
doom. Conyinced that the man was a harmless 
lunatic, the governor released him (see Roman 
Governors of Palestine). Jesus ben Ananias con- 
tinued his gloomy ministry for seven years, espe- 
cially crying out during the *feasts, until he was 
struck and killed by a Roman siege stone in AD. 
69, less than a year before the city was captured 
and destroyed (see Destruction of Jerusalem), 
There are several important parallels be- 
tween the temple-related experiences of Jesus of 
Nazareth and Jesus son of Ananias. Both en- 
tered the precincts of the temple (to Ateron: Mk 
L1:11, 15, 27; 12;35; 18:1; 14:49; Josephus J. W 
6.5.3 §301) at the time of a religious festival 
(heorte: Mk 14:2; 15:6; Jn 2:23; Josephus /.W 
6.5.3 §300). Both spoke of the doom of Jerusa- 
lem (Lk 19;41-44; 21;20-24; Josephus /.W. 6.5.8 
§301), the sanctuary (naos; Mk 13:2; 14:58; Jose- 
phus /.W. 6.5.3 §301) and the people (laos: Mk 
13:17; Lk 19:44; 23:28-31; Josephus 7.W 6.5.8 
§301). Both apparently alluded to Jeremiah 7, 
where the prophet condemned the temple es- 
tablishment of his day (“cave of robbers”; Jer 
7:11 in Mk 11:17; “the voice against the bride- 
groom and the bride”: Jer 7:34 in Josephus /.W. 
6.5.3 §301). Both were “arrested” by the author- 
ity of Jewish (Horsley, 451)—not Roman—lead- 
ers (syllambanei: Mk 14:48; Jn 18:12; Josephus 
J.W. 6.5.3 §302), Both were beaten by the Jewish 
authorities (paiein: Mt 26:68; Mk 14:65; Josephus 
J.W. 6.5.3 §302). Both were handed over to the 
Roman governor (égagon auton epi ton Pilato; Lk 
23:1; anagousin . . . epi ton. . . eparcho: Josephus 
J.W. 6.5.3 §303). Both were interrogated by the 
Roman governor (eperdta: Mk 15:4; Josephus 
J. W. 6.5.5 §305). Both refused to answer the goy- 
ernor (ouden apokrinesthai: Mk 15:5; Josephus 
J.W. 6.5.3 §305), Both were scourged by the gov-_ 
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ernor (mastigoun/mast: Jn 19:1; Josephus J.W 
6.5.3 §304). Pilate apparently offered to release 
Jesus of Nazareth but did not; Albinus did re- 
lease Jesus son of Ananias (apolyein: Mk 15:9; Jo- 
sephus /.W. 6.5.3 §305). 

The experience of Jesus ben Ananias pro- 
vides independent corroboration for the juridi- 
cal process described in the NT Gospels. It also 
reveals how little tolerated were appeals to Jere- 
miah 7 and talk of judgment upon the temple. 
The initial reaction of Jewish and Roman au- 
thorities to Jesus of Nazareth is scarcely difter- 
ent from their reaction to Jesus son of Ananias. 
Mad Albinus found the son of Ananias sane and 
dangerous, in all probability he would have had 
him executed as well. But in the case of Jesus of 
Nazareth, who entertained *messianic ideas and 
spoke of a new kingdom, who had a following, 
who challenged the polity of the chief priests 
and who evidently was found sane and danger- 
ous, ¢xecution was deemed expedient. 

See also DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM; TEMPLE, 
JEwisH. 
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ular Movements at the Time of Jesus (NVBS; Minne- 
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JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN ASIA 
MINOR 

By the NT period, there were numerous Jewish 
communities in *Asia Minor that testify to the 
diversity and strength of this part of the Jewish 
*Diaspora. We have evidence for Jewish commu- 
nities in more than fifty places in Asia Minor, 
and doubtless there were many more. Some of 
these communities seem to have thrived, while 
others were small Yet many were at home in 
Asia Minor while still exhibiting a strong Jewish 
identity, These communities provide significant 
evidence concerning Jewish identity, the impor- 
tance of the synagogue, the place of Godfcarers, 
the position of wornen in the community, the in- 
teraction between the community and the wider 
city and relations with Christians. Given the 
early and significant growth of Christian com- 
munities in Asia Minor, the literature of the NT 
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that is probably associated with Asia Minor in 
some way (John, Galatians, Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Peter, the Johan- 
nine epistles and Revelation) and that Jewish 
communities were a significant feature of the 
context of early Christianity, our understanding 
of the NT will be enriched by a greater under- 
standing of these Jewish communities in Asia 
Minor. 
1, Sources 
2. The Beginnings and Extent of Jewish 
Settlement in Asia Minor 
§. Synagogue Buildings in Sardis and Pnene 
4, Facets of Jewish Identity 
5, Other Facets of the Life of the Jewish 
Communities 
6. Conclusions 


1. Sources. 

Our main sources of evidence for Jewish com- 
munities in Asia Minor are literary, archacologi- 
cal and epigraphic, Sibylline Oracles 1—2, written 
around the turn of the era, is the only literary 
document to be preserved whose provenance 
can be assigned to a Jew from Asia Minor. Other 
literary texts also provide evidence, particularly 
*Josephus, *Philo, Greco-Roman authors such 
as *Cicero and Strabo, the NT and early Chris- 
tian writers such as Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Melito and the Martyrdom of Polycarp. Synagogue 
buildings have also been discovered in Sardis 
and Priene, and we have more than 135 Jewish 
*inscriptions from Asia Minor, Seven of these 
are in Hebrew, but the vast majority are in Greek 
and are grave epitaphs or concern donations to 
synagogues, although in some cases we cannot 
be certain of their Jewish provenance, This evi- 
dence is limited and often problematic, and 
much of it comes from after the first century A.D. 
The matters that are dealt with here are those 
for which we have the most significant evidence. 


2. The Beginnings and Extent of Jewish 
Settlement in Asia Minor. 

The earliest probably reliable evidence of Jew- 
ish settlement in Asia Minor comes from Jose- 
phus, who informs us that Antiochus III 
transferred two thousand Jewish families from 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia to Lydia and Phry- 
gia as military settlers sometime between 210 
and 205 B.C. (Josephus An, 12.8.4 §§147-53). 
These Jews were settled on favorable terms, 
such as being allowed to use their own laws, 


which probably gave these new communities an 
opportunity to become well established. 

First Maccabees 15:16-23 may indicate that by 
139-138 B.C. Jews lived in the kingdom, cities and 
areas listed in Asia Minor, but this is disputed, 
We have evidence for a Jewish community in 
Pergamum between 139 and 95 B.C. from a de- 
cree of the city cited by Josephus (Josephus Ani, 
14.10,22 §§247-55). Shortly after 88 B.C, Mithri- 
dates seized a huge amount of money on Cos; 
Josephus claimed the money had been depos- 
ited there for safe keeping by Asian Jews. If Jose- 
phus is correct about the origin of the money, 
then the Jewish communities in Asia had by this 
time accumulated significant financial resources 
(Josephus Ant. 14.7.2 §§110-14). In Pro Flacco 
28.66-69, Cicero writes that in 62 B.C, the Roman 
governor Flaccus scized the Jewish *temple tax 
from Apamea, Adramyttium, Laodicea and Per- 
gamum; in some cases the amounts were consid- 
erable, Josephus and Philo also preserve some 
generally authentic documents that provide evi- 
dence for a number of Jewish communities in 
Asia Minor. These were written by emperors, 
Roman administrators (see Roman Administra- 
tion) or the cities themselves and are generally 
to be dated from 49 B.C. to A.D, 2/3 (Josephus 
Ant, 14.10.1-26 §§185-267; 16.6.1-8 §§160-78; 
Philo Leg. Gai. $15; cf. Josephus Ant. 16,2.3-5 
§§27-61). They show that there were Jewish 
communities in *Ephesus, Halicarnassus, Laodi- 
cea, Miletus, Sardis and Tralles (cf. Philo Leg, 
Gai. 245, 281-82). A speech by Nicholas of Da- 
mascus shows some Jews in Ionia had a reputa- 
tion for prosperity (Josephus Ant. 16.2.4 §§31-57; 
see Barclay, 268-69). 

From the NT we have information about Jew- 
ish communities in Pisidian *Antioch, Iconium, 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Philadelphia and perhaps 
Lystra (Acts 13—14; 16:1-5; 18:19—19:41; Rev 
2:9; 3:9), and Acts 2:9-10 and 6;9-15 indicate that 
Jews lived in Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, 
Pamphylia and Cilicia. From some passages writ- 
ten by Ignatius early in the second century, we 
can probably infer the existence of Jewish com- 
munities in the vicinity of Philadelphia and 
Magnesia ad Macander and their influence on 
local Christians (Ign. Phid. 6,1-2; 8.2; Ign, Magn. 
8.1; 9.1-2;-10.1-). Passages in the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp and the Martyrdom of Pionius give evi- 
dence for the Jewish community in Smyrna in 
the second and third centuries A.D. 

_ Synagogues have been discovered in Sardis 
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and Priene, and inscriptions often provide us 
with evidence for communities about which the 
literary sources are silent, We have particularly 
significant inscriptional evidence from Acmo- 
nia, Apamea, Aphrodisias, Corycus, Hierapolis 
and Sardis. 

P. W. van der Horst (166-67) estimates that 
about one million Jews lived in Asia Minor in 
the first century A.D., and although this is only 
an estimate, it may be compared with the gen- 
eral estimate of the total Jewish population of 
the Diaspora at this time of five to six million. 


3. Synagogue Buildings in Sardis and Priene. 
Josephus preserved three decrees concerning 
the Jewish community in Sardis that suggest that 
in the first century B.C, the community was well 
established and had some autonomy and its 
own building (Josephus Ant. 14.10.17 §235; 
14.10.24 §§259-61; 16.6.6 §171), In 1962 the larg- 
est synagogue building extant from antiquity 
was discovered in Sardis. It was an integral part 
of the bath-gymnasium complex, which occu- 
pied a central position on a major thoroughfare. 
The building was begun in the late second cen- 
tury A.D. andl originally served as a Roman civil 
basilica. Around A.D. 270 it was remodeled and 
probably became a synagogue. We do not know 
exactly when or how the Jewish community ac- 
quired this notable building. Further remodel- 
ing was done by the Jewish community between 
A.D. 320 and 880. An atrium-like forecourt, col- 
onnaded on all four sides and with a central 
fountain, led into the main hall, which was 59 x 
18 meters and could accommodate more than 
one thousand people, The hall contained two 
shrines, which were probably used for the *To- 
rah and for a menorah, a large apse lined with 
semicircular benches and a large marble table 
flanked by Lydian stone lions in reuse. Elabo- 
rate mosaics covered the floor, and the walls 
were decorated with marble revetments. The 
overall effect of the building must have been im- 
pressive. Despite the growing strength of Chris- 
lianity in Sardis, the community continued to 
use the synagogue until the destruction of the 
city in A.D, 616, This shows the enduring vitality 
of the Jewish community. 

The building differs considerably from other 
synagogues, Its style has been determined by the 
building's previous history, by local architectural 
idioms and by the local community, The build- 
ing contained more than cighty inscriptions, 
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some in Hebrew, but the vast majority in Greek, 
which mainly concern donations and date from 
the fourth century A.D. and later, These inscrip- 
tions and the building itself reveal a large, pros- 
perous and influential Jewish community that 
had considerable social status and was active in 
civic and political affairs, The community seems 
to have been integrated into the economic, so- 
cial and political life of Sardis to an unusual de- 
gree, Yet the strength of the Jewish identity of 
this community is also clear from the building it- 
self. We can also note that Melito, the bishop of 
Sardis in the latter part of the second century, 
was strongly polemical toward Israel in his Peri 
Pascha (see DLNTD, Melito of Sardis). This work 
can be seen in part as a reaction to the Jewish 
community in the city. 

The only other synagogue that has been dis- 
covered in Asia Minor is a remodeled house at 
Priene, probably to be dated to the third century 
A.D. A small forecourt led into the main room, 
which was 10 x 14 meters, The main features in 
the otherwise plain room were a bench and a 
Torah niche in the Jerusalem-facing wall. The 
contrast between this building and the Sardis 
synagogue is striking. The two buildings show 
the diversity of Judaism in Asia Minor and also 
indicate that the local history of the community 
and local factors had a formative influence on 
Jewish communities. Early in the twentieth cen- 
tury von Gerkan identified a small building in 
Miletus as a synagogue, but positive evidence 
that it was ever a synagogue is lacking. 


4, Facets of Jewish Identity. 

Factors that enabled Diaspora Jewish communi 
ties to retain their identity include ethnicity, the 
life of the local Jewish community, links with 
Jerusalem and other Diaspora communities, the 
Torah and key Jewish practices and beliefs such 
as worship of the one God of Israel, dictary laws, 
circumcision and *sabbath observance (see Bar- 
clay, 399-444). Although our evidence is limited, 
we can suggest that many of these key facets of 
Jewish identity were important for the commu- 
nities in Asia Minor, 

Jews in Asia Minor regarded themselves as 
belonging to a “people” or a “race,” and this was 
also recognized by their cities and by the Ro- 
mans in their documents about Jewish commu- 
nities (see, ¢.g., Josephus Ant, 14.10.24 §§259-61; 
cf. Acts 16:1-3 for one example of exogamy). 
The importance of the local Jewish community 
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for the preservation of identity is clear, for ex- 
ample, from the fact that communities peti- 
tioned the Roman authorities for the right to 
assemble and to govern their own communal 
life (Josephus Ant. 14,10.8 §§213-16). Synagogue 
buildings, *festivals (c.g, Josephus Ant. 14.10.23 
§§256-58; Cl/ 777) and sabbath gatherings also 
played a part in fostering community life. 

Links were maintained by Jews in Asia Minor 
with Jerusalem. Communities in Asia Minor 
seem to have faithfully paid the annual temple 
tax to Jerusalem; on one occasion some Jewish 
communities were willing to defy Roman law in 
order to obey their own law on this matter (Ci- 
cero Flac, 28.66-69), thus showing the signifi- 
cance of the temple and its worship and of 
Jerusalem to these communities (see also Jose- 
phus Ant. 16.6.4 §§167-68). Other evidence also 
points to the significant links between Jewish 
communities in Judea and Asia Minor (¢.g., Jo- 
sephus Ant. 14.10.20 §§241-42; cf. Acts 2:9-11). 

The Torah was vital for Jewish identity in 
Asia Minor. The importance of the law and the 
temple is shown by the opposition of Jews from 
Asia and Cilicia, as well as elsewhere, to Stephen 
(see DLNTD, Stephen) when they thought he was 
attacking the temple and the unalterable nature 
of the law (Acts 6:9-15). Jews in Asia Minor al- 
most certainly opposed Paul (Acts 13:45, 50; 
14:2-5, 19) because he did not require Gentiles 
to come under the law (cf Gal 5:11; 6:12), show- 
ing the significance of the law for the Jews who 
opposed him (cf. Acts 21;27-29). A number of 
Jewish epitaphs contain grave curses (see Burial 
Practices: Jewish; Art and Architecture: Jewish) 
that often draw on or allude to passages in the 
*Septuagint. Thus, a group of third-century A.D. 
inscriptions from Acmonia speak of the curses 
that “are written in Deuteronomy,” which refers 
to Deuteronomy 27—29, and others speak of 
“the sickle of the’curse,” referring to Zechariah 
5:1-5 (LXX, although this inscription could per- 
haps be Christian; see ‘Trebilco, 60-76), These 
inscriptions suggest that the Scriptures func- 
tioned as an authority and guide for these com- 
munities. Further, at Aphrodisias in the early 
third century A.D. there was a Jewish group of 
“students [or disciples or sages] of the law," 
which shows the importance of study of the law” 
for a group of Jews there. In both the Sardis and 
Priene synagogues, provision for the Law were 
significant features. 

We have evidence that key Jewish practices 


and beliefs were important for the identity of 
the Jewish communities in Asia Minor, Worship 
of the one God of Israel was a feature of these 
communities (Josephus Ant. 12.3.2 §126). Fur- 
ther, there is no clear evidence that these Jewish 
communities were syncretistic, as has sometimes 
been suggested, and the link that earlier schol- 
ars saw between the Sabazios cult and Jewish 
communities is unfounded (see Trebilco, 127- 
44). The importance of the sabbath (Josephus 
Ant, 14.10.24 §§259-61), food laws (Josephus Ani, 
14.10.12 §§225-27) and of following their “ances- 
tral tradition” (Josephus Ant, 14.10.25 §§262-64) 
for Jews in Asia Minor is shown by the fact that 
Jews sought permission from the Roman au- 
thorities with regard to these matters. Jews at 
times sought to gain exemptions from military 
service and from other activities that would 
make observance of the Jewish law impossible 
(Josephus Ant, 14,10,11-12 §§228-27), showing 
their commitment to Jewish practices. 

Clear evidence for the retention of Jewish 
identity by these communities begins in the first 
century B.C, and continues through the fourth 
century A.D. and later. Thus these communities 
clearly understood themselves as being Jewish. 
We can note that we lack clear evidence that Jew- 
ish communities in Asia Minor knew or followed 
*rabbinic teaching, which in any case was not 
the normative form of Judaism in this period. 


5. Other Facets of the Life of the Jewish 
Communities. 

5.1. Women Leaders in Jewish Communities. 
Some inscriptions tell us about women leaders 
of Jewish communities. In the second or third 
century A.D, Rufina was archisynagdgos, or ruler 
of the synagogue, in Smyrna, and in the fourth 
century or later Theopempte held the same of- 
fice in Myndos. The archisynagogos was a leading 
official who had a role in making arrangements 
for the services of the synagogue (Acts 13:15) 
and was often a wealthy person of influence and 
standing in the community, was a *bencfactor 
or *patron (see Rajak in Lieu, North and Rajak, 
22-24), Although some scholars have argued 
that a woman held this tide in an honorary 
sense, there is no evidence for this, and it seems 
most likely that they actively fulfilled the office. 

In Aphrodisias in the early third century A.D. 
a person named Jael, who was probably a 
woman (although some argue the name is here 
used of a man), held the title of prostatés, which 
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means Jacl was cither president or patron of a 
group, At Phocaea in Lonia in the third century, 
Tation built a synagogue for the community and 
was given a golden crown and the privilege of 
sitting in the seat of honor. We also know of 
nineteen women who made other donations to 
synagogues, either by themselves or jointly with 
their husbands. ‘Thus women had a significant 
degree of involvement and leadership in some 
of the Jewish communities in Asia Minor (see 
Trebilco, 104-13). One reason for this was prob- 
ably the prominence of women as benefactors 
and leaders in social and political life in Asia 
Minor in general, Thus the Jewish communities 
were probably influenced by their environment 
in their openness to the leadership of women. 
5.2. Godfearers. A recently discovered inscrip- 
tion to be dated early in third century A.D. from 
Aphrodisias lists, along with a number of Jews 
(as is evident from many of their names), fifty- 
four Gentiles who are called theosebis, or “pious” 
(sce Reynolds and Tannenbaum). Although 
some scholars argue that the title here means 
the Gentiles concerned have simply expressed 
their support for the Jews as fellow townspeople, 
it seems much more likely that the term indi- 
cates that these Gentiles were associated in 
some formal way with the Jewish community, 
without being proselytes. They seem to come 
into the category of Godfearers, that is, Gentiles 
who could be formally associated with the Jew- 
ish community, were involved in at least some 
facets of synagogue life and adopted some Jew- 
ish practices without becoming proselytes who 
joined the community (see Trebilco, 145-66), 
Other inscriptions from Asia Minor in 
which there is a strong probability that theosebés 
designates a Godfearer come from Tralles, Sar- 
dis and Miletus, and Godfearers are most likely 
mentioned in Asia Minor in Acts 15:16, 26, 50; 
14:1, although Luke uses different terms (see 
also Josephus Ant. 14.7.2 §110). Although Di- 
aspora Jews in géneral do not scem to have 
been involved in an organized, active mission 
to convert Gentiles (see Goodman in Lieu, 
North and Rajak, 53-78), they do seem to have 
welcomed Gentiles who were attracted to the 
Jewish com-munity, either as Godfearers or 
proselytes, and this seems to have occurred 
most notably in Asia Minor, The existence of 
Godfeurers points to the attractiveness to Gen- 
tiles of some Jewish communities in Asia Minor 
and the openness of Jews to the involvement of 
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Gentiles in their communities, 

5.3. Jewish Communities in the Greek City in Asia 
Minor. We have no clear evidence that Jews in 
Asia Minor possessed *citizenship as a body in 
any Greek city. Josephus's statements that sug- 
gest they did have citizenship (e.g. Josephus 
Ant. 12.3.1 §119; 12.3.2 §§125.26; 16.6.1 §160; Ag. 
Ap. 2.4 §§37-39) are historically dubious or am- 
biguous (see Safrai and Stern, 440-81), However, 
some individuals did obtain citizenship in their 
cities (e.g., Paul [Acts 21:39]; ‘Trebileo, 172). 
Some Jews in Asia Minor were also Roman citi- 
zens, “sufficiently many to make it worthwhile to 
issuc special directives about them” (Barclay, 
271; see Josephus Ant. 14.10.13-19 §§228-40). 
Jews in Asia Minor, as elsewhere, generally or- 
ganized themselves into communities, although 
the constitutional position of these communities 
varied from place to place and over time. The 
position of the Jewish community within any city 
probably depended on local factors such as 
when, how, and for what purpose the Jewish 
community became established in that locality. 
Generally, the position of the Jews in a city is 
best compared with that of other associations of 
immigrants who lived as foreign people in a city. 
The form of communal life probably varied 
from place to place, as is shown by the variety of 
terms used to express the notion of community, 
including the terms “the Jews,” “the people,” 
synodos, hatoikia, “the ethnos” and “the synagoge.” 

The documents preserved by Josephus and 
Philo concerning Jews in Asia Minor, to be 
dated from 49 B.C. to A.D. 2/3 (Josephus Ant. 
12.3.2 §§125-28; 14.10.1-26 §§185-267; 16.2.3-5 
§§27-61; 16.6.1-8 §§160-78; Philo Leg. Gat. 315) 
reveal that the Jewish communities in view expe- 
rienced a significant degree of ongoing hostility 
from the cities in which they lived during this 
period, concerning matters such as synagogue 
assembly, the temple tax and observing the sab- 
bath, At least three factors seem to have caused 
such hostility (see Barclay, 270-77). First, that 
prosperous Jewish communities (see Josephus 
Ant. 16.2.3-4 §§28-41) wished to export the tem- 
ple tax to Jerusalem at times when cities in the 
province of Asia were experiencing severe eco- 
nomic problems led to hostility, Second, hostility 
grew froyn a lack of tolerance on the part of the 
city toward communities that were distinctive 
and did not worship pagan gods and so were 
scen as unpatriotic. Third, that, for example, 
sabbath observance by Jews became an issue 
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suggests that some Jewish communities were a 
significant group within the city, with some 
members being of social and economic impor- 
tance. A city can ignore or coerce small and in- 
significant communities, but “one senses the 
presence of Jews sufficiently prominent in city 
life for it to be exceptionally awkward when they 
refuse to attend court or do business on the Sab- 
bath" (Barclay, 271), and this led to hostility. Yet 
the Jewish communities concerned were also 
well organized and sufficiently well connected 
to have been able to lobby the Roman authori- 
ties, who granted them various rights and privi- 
leges that enabled them to live according to 
their own laws. 

However, we have no evidence for hostility 
after A.D. 2, and the marked improvement of so- 
cial and economic conditions in Asia during the 
Augustan era may have eased the pressure 
against Jewish communities from their cities. 
Further, positive evidence for good relations be- 
gins in the micd-first century A.D. (Julia Severa's 
benefaction and the evidence from Acts; see be- 
low) and continues through the end of the third 
century and shows a marked degree of coher- 
ence and consistency, We should also note that 
Jewish communities in Asia Minor did not sup- 
port the Jews of Palestine in the war of A.D, 66-70 
or in the Bar Kokhba war of A.D. 132-135 (see 
Jewish Wars with Rome), Further, the Diaspora 
revolt of A.D. 115-117 against the local authori- 
ties and Rome did not occur, as far as we know, 
in Asia Minor, We can suggest that the hostility 
experienced by the Jewish communities in the 
first century B.C. was confined to that period and 
that after that time Jewish communities in Asia 
Minor lived peaceably and interacted positively 
with their wider communities, which was one 
factor that enabled them to flourish. In contrast 
to the situation in Palestine and Jewish commu- 
nities in Egypt, Cyrenaica and Cyprus, the situa- 
tion in Asia Minor seems to have been marked 
by peace and respect rather than ongoing ten- 
sion and hostility. The reduction in hostility in 
Asia Minor probably advanced the integration 
and social assimilation of Asian Jews into the 
life of their cities. We will now review the evi- 
dence for good relations, 

Some Jews and some Jewish communities 
took an active part in city life, into which they 
were integrated and socially assimilated to quite 
some degree. As we have noted, J. M. G, Barclay 
(271-78) argues that in the first century B.C, one 


of the reasons that Jews experienced hostility 
from their cities was because they were a signifi- 
cant group within the city, with some members 
being socially and economically prominent. The 
opposition Jews encountered thus testifies to the 
significance and influence of the Jewish com- 
munities in their cities, even in the first century 
B.C. Barclay (276-77) suggests: “The controver- 
sies which arose in these Asian cities reflect the 
significant integration of such Jews into civic 
life: it is as business-partners, litigants, market- 
users, even potential ‘liturgists’ that the Jews are 
noticed and their peculiarities resented.” 

We also know of Jews from the third century 
A.D. onward who held significant offices, such as 
being presiding officer of the city council, a 
member of the governing committee of the city 
council, the controller of the market, city coun- 
cilor, official public doctor and controller of the 
weight of money in Acmonia, Corycos, Ephesus, 
Hypaepa, Sardis and Side (e.g., Cll 745, 748, 770; 
Trebilco, 37-103). We note also that the promi- 
nent position of the Sardis synagogue and its in- 
scriptions suggest relations between the city and 
the Jews were harmonious and that the commu- 
nity was a respected element in the city, Since 
the epigraphic record always gives us only a par- 
tial picture, we can suggest that there were many 
more Jews similarly involved in the civic and po- 
litical affairs of their cities. 

There is also evidence of Jews being what 
may be called good residents who participated 
in the civic and cultural life of their cities, In 12 
B.C. Jews of Asia passed a resolution in honor of 
the emperor Augustus (Josephus Ant, 16.6.2 
§165; see Roman Emperors), thus showing them- 
selves to be his loyal supporters. At Acmonia 
some Jews made a donation to the city and in 
doing so called Acmonia their patris, or home 
city, which shows both their involvement in the 
life of the city and a strong sense of “at home- 
ness.” In Miletus, probably in the second cen- 
tury A.D,, some Jews had the privilege of good 
reserved seats in the city’s *theater, which sug- 
gests that they were prominent members of the 
theater audiences and regularly attended this 
center of the social and cultural life of the city, 
At Iasos and Hypaepa some Jews were involved 
in the *gymnasium (Trebilco, 173-77), 

A unique series of *coins minted in Apamea 
from the end of the second century A.D. suggest 
the local Jewish community was influential in 
the city, These coins portray Noah, his wife and 
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the ark and are the only known coins that por- 
tray a biblical scene. They suggest that the city of 
Apamea accepted the Jewish flood story as its 
own; the Jewish community seems to have been 
influential and respected in the city and able to 
convince the city of the validity of its own tradi- 
tions (Trebilco, 86-95). Sibylline Oracles 1.261-67 
also locates the place where the ark landed after 
the flood as Apamea. 

Further evidence of relations with the wider 
society is provided by the fact that important 
non-Jews acted as patrons of or were involved in 
or influenced by Jewish communities. In Acmo- 
nia in the mid-first century A.D. the Gentile Julia 
Severa, who belonged to a nexus of leading fam- 
ilies, built a synagogue for the Jewish commu- 
nity. She can be seen as a Gentile patron of the 
Jewish community, and this fact shows that they 
had friends in the highest social circles, Accord- 
ing to Acts, some Jewish communities were able 
to stir up Opposition to Christian preaching 
among Gentiles, including some in high places, 
which suggests the Jewish communities con- 
cerned had influential contacts in their city (Acts 
13:50; 14:2, 5, 19). The Godfearers mentioned in 
Acts might suggest that at this time the Jews were 
a respected group in their cities (Acts 18:16, 48 
50; 14:1). At Aphrodisias nine Godfearers were 
city council members and thus had significant 
social standing, which suggests that the Jewish 
community was a respected and influential 
group. These nine Gentile Godfearers were in- 
volved in the synagogue while also holding im- 
portant positions in the city. That there were 
Godfearers in some synagogues also suggests 
that these communities had not withdrawn into 
themselves but were open to Gentiles attending 
the synagogue, 

Another area that points to strong relation- 
ships between Jewish communities and the 
wider society is provided by the number of ways 
in which Jewish communities were influenced 
by the customs of their local city. In a number of 
areas we can see that Jews in Asia Minor did cer- 
tain things or adopted a particular practice be- 
cause of the influence of their environment 
These include the way *benefactors were hon- 
ored, the way graves were decorated, the form of 
some grave curses, the formation and practices 
of a burial society, some of the symbolism used 
in the Sardis synagogue and openness to the 
leadership of women. Taken with the evidence 
of involvement in city life, these points suggest 
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the Jewish communities had strong links with 
the wider society in which they lived, 

We conclude that in Asia Minor Jewish 
communities were not isolated, insular groups 
but rather interacted regularly with Gentiles 
and were involved to a significant degree in 
city life. Some Jewish communities in Asia Mi- 
nor were influential and respected in their cit- 
ies, where they were very much at home and 
made a significant social contribution, They 
were part of the social networks of the city and 
shared in many of the characteristics of every- 
day life. This seems to have occurred more in 
Asia Minor than in most other Mediterranean 
centers where Jews lived. It seems also that lo- 
cal factors were a strong formative influence 
on these Jewish communities. Yet the evidence 
suggests the Jewish communities generally did 
not abandon an active attention to Jewish tra- 
dition or compromise their Jewish identity. 
Proximity with pagan neighbors both sprang 
from and led to clarity in the definition of Ju- 
daism and to an inner self-assurance and not 
to syncretism or assimilation to paganism. It 
was as Jews that they were part of the life of 
the city. 

We can note that one consequence of the de- 
gree of Jewish communities’ integration in and 
interaction with their cities is that it is sometimes 
difficult to determine if an inscription is Jewish 
or not, since Jews and non-Jews could share a 
great deal in common, including grave formulas 
that have been used to identify inscriptions as 
Jewish. 

5.4. Relations with Christians. Some members 
of Jewish communities in Asia Minor re- 
sponded to Paul’s preaching (Acts 13:43; 14:1; 
18:27; 19:8-10; cf. 1 Cor 9:20), while others re- 
jected his message and on some occasions 
stirred up opposition to Paul among Gentiles 
(e.g., Acts 13:45, 50; 14:2-5, 19; 19:9; 20:19; ef. 
2 Cor 6:4-5; 11:24). Revelation 2:9 and 3:9 sug- 
gest that around A.D, 95 the Jewish communi- 
ties in Smyrna and Philadelphia actively 
opposed Christians, In some, difficult passages 
written early in the second century, Ignatius 
seems to refer to Gentile Judaizers in Philadel- 
phia and Magnesia ad Maecander (Ign, Phld. 
6.1-2; 8.2; Ign. Magn. 8.1; 9.1-2; 10.1-3). It seems 
likely that these Gentile Christians were 
tempted to go to the synagogue and adopt Jew- 
ish customs because of the influence of Jewish 
communities in the area, In these cases, the 
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Jewish communities were probably attractive to 
Christians and had an impact on the churches. 

According to the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the 
Jews of Smyrna had a part in Polycarp’s death, 
sometime between A.D, 156 and 167 (see Mart. 
Pol, 12.2; 13,2; 17.2—18.1) The Jews in the city 
may have had contacts in high places in the city 
and have been prepared to work with Gentiles 
against the Christians. The Martyrdom of Piontus, 
set in Smyrna around A.D, 250, suggests that the 
Jewish community in the city had a continuing 
interest in attracting Christians to Judaism and 
was involved in polemic against the Christians 
about Jesus and his resurrection, 


6. Conclusions. 

The strength and vitality of many of the Jewish 
communities in Asia Minor is clear from the evi- 
dence. The Sardis community, with its impres- 
sive synagogue, is perhaps the most revealing. 
And yet some communities, such as the commu- 
nity at Priene, were undoubtedly small. This un- 
derlines the diversity of the communities. Some 
flourished; others did not. Local factors, such as 
the date and conditions under which the com- 
munities were founded, the attitudes of the local 
cities and the size of the community were signif- 
icant in determining the nature of these com- 
munities. 

We have also shown that rather than forming 
introverted groups, these communities were at 
home in their local cities and interacted with the 
wider society, Some communities were influen- 
tial and respected in their cities, and some at- 
tracted Godfearers; many were influenced by 
their environment, Yet in many cases there is 
strong evidence for the retention of Jewish iden- 
tity. It was as Jewish communities that they were a 
part of the life of their cities, These communities 
can be seen as worthy and legitimate but distinc- 
tive heirs of OT faith, 

Finally, the evidence suggests the presence 
of local Jewish communities was often a real 
factor in the life of the early Christian 
churches in Asia Minor, and Jewish communi- 
ties often had a significant influence on the 
churches. Christians often formed and pre- 
served their identity in the context of visible 
and attractive Jewish communities that were ri-~ 
val interpreters of the Jewish tradition and 
competitors for supporters. We can suggest 
that, given their significance, Jewish communi- 
ties in Asia Minor were often much part of the 


foreground of the life of the early churches, 

See also ALEXANDRIA; ASIA MINOR; DIASPORA 
JUDAISM; HELLENISTIC JUDAISM; JERUSALEM; 
PHILO; SYNAGOGUES; TAXATION, JEWISH. 
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JEWISH HISTORY: GREEK PERIOD 
The Greek period of Jewish history extends 
from the conquest of *Alexander the Great until 
the taking of *Jerusalem by Pompey (333-65 
B.C,), a period of more than two and a half cen- 
turies. This encompasses the initial conquest by 
Alexander and the period of his successors, the 
time of *Ptolemaic rule, the transfer to *Seleucid 
rule and the *Maccabean revolt and the *Has- 
monean kingdom. Each of these periods will be 
treated separately, since the sources and charac- 
teristics are often different, Each section will be- 
gin with a discussion of historical sources and 
the problems involved in trying to reconstruct a 
history of the period. 

1, Alexander and the Diadochi 

2. The Ptolemaic Period 

3. Seleucid Rule and the Hasmonean King- 

dom 


1. Alexander and the Diadochi, 

1.1, Sources, The first half century of Greek 
rule is well documented by the historians, 
mainly Arrian of Alexander, and by the writers 
about the wars of the successors (Gk diadochoi, 
usually given in its Latin form as *Diadochi), 
mainly Diodorus Siculus. Our knowledge of the 
Jews, however, has to be inferred from a few 
miscellaneous pieces of data whose interpreta- 
tion is often uncertain. *Josephus gives us some 
bits of information. The most extensive is the 
legend that Alexander visited Jerusalem and 
bowed to the high priest (Josephus Ant. 11.8.1-6 
§§304-45). Modern scholars have been practi- 
cally unanimous in rejecting this as fictional. 
There was not time between the siege of ‘Tyre 
and the siege of Gaza for such an expedition to 
Jerusalem; in any case, other historians would 
have mentioned it since they had no hesitation 
in recording Alexander's visits to shrines or his 
other religious undertakings. 

Apart from this story Josephus gives us only a 
few quotes (Josephus Ag. Ap. 1.22 §§183-204). 
One of these is from Agartharchides of Cnidus 
and states that at some point during the fighting, 
Ptolemy [ was allowed to enter Jcrusalem be- 
cause the Jews would not fight on the sabbath. 
No date is given, but if this is historically accu- 
rate, this was probably the period 315 to 301 B.c~ 
He also claims to quote Hecateus of Abdera to 
the effect that the high priest Hezekiah (Ezekias 
in Greek) was allowed by Ptolemy to migrate to 
Egypt with a great many Jews who settled there. 
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This was after the battle of Gaza in 312 B.c. The 
authenticity of Josephus's quotations of Heca- 
teus are suspect and probably come from a Jew- 
ish writer around 100 (Bar-Kochya). 

1.2, Historical Reconstruction. On the whole, 
all we can do is make some intelligent guesses 
about the Jews through this period. Alexander 
crossed into Asia Minor in 334, The next year he 
defeated Darius III at Issus and then laid siege 
to Tyre, After taking Tyre he moved rapidly 
south along the coast, taking Gaza and reaching 
Egypt, where he wintered. It is reasonable that 
representatives of the Jewish state met Alex- 
ander or his licutenants and gave their formal 
submission while he was on his way to Egypt, as 
would have been normal for a new conqueror, 
though the storyof Alexander's visit to Jcrusa- 
lem after the siege of Tyre can be considered 
only legendary in the light of present evidence, 
The next year Samaria revolted and was de- 
stroyed, bringing Greek troops into central Pal- 
estine, but they would not necessarily have gone 
into Judah, Alexander himself continued his 
conquests for another several years, possibly 
with Jewish recruits among his soldiers (Jose- 
phus Ag. Ap. 1.22 §§192, 201-4). Darius III was fi- 
nally defeated and killed in 331, but Alexander 
continued to march east, reaching northern In- 
dia; however, his soldiers had had enough, and 
he reluctantly returned to Babylonia to consoli- 
date his empire. There he died in $23 B.C. 

For the next forty years the *Diadochi fought 
among themselves for control of Alexander's em- 
pire, eventually splitting it three ways: Ptolemy got 
Egypt, Palestine and southern Syria; Seleucus 
controlled most of Asia Minor, northern Syria, 
Mesopotamia and the rest of the eastern empire; 
the Antigonids held mainland Greece, Thrace 
and some other territory. Judah may well have 
been affected by the march of armies through 
Palestine during this time, though we hear of lit- 
tle specific. The story that Ptolemy I took Jerusa- 
lem may be true, but Josephus gives no context or 
explanation why this should have happened. 
What we do know is that in 301 8.c. Ptolemy took 
Palestine and, despite legal claims by the Seleuc- 
ids, held the territory for the next century. The 
settlement of Jews in Egypt (apart from those at 
Elephanting) may have begun at this time, 
though we have no precise information. 


2. The Ptolemaic Period. 
2.1, Sources, In some ways the Prolemaic pe- 
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nod is almost as unknown as the Persian period. 
We know little about the day-to-day events and 
life of the Jewish people, What we do have are 
three invaluable sources, though the evaluation 
of the last one is not an casy task. First is the ac- 
count of Hecateus of Abdera, a Greck writer 
about 300 B.C., who produced a work on the 
Egyptians (his work is now lost but a portion is 
quoted in Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist, 40.3). In it 
he mentions the Jews in Palestine in a positive 
way and briefly describes their society, giving a 
short glimpse of it at a crucial time. A second 
source is the archive of *Zenon, an agent of 
Apollonius the Egyptian finance minister, He 
took a tour of Palestine and southern Syria 
about 259 B.C. and continued to correspond with 
some of those he met for a good many years af- 
terward. Finally, we have the Tobiad family his- 
tory or ramance as used by Josephus (Josephus 
Ant. 12.4.1-11 §§157-236), It contains novelistic 
elements that may be entertaining to readers, 
but it does not resolve the question of how much 
of it is historical, Although scholars recognize 
that the account has been embellished, the gen- 
eral view is that the story is credible in its main 
outline, 

2.2. Historical Reconstruction. Hecateus of Ab- 
dera describes the Jewish community as it ap- 
parently was in his time. Whether he knew it 
directly is uncertain, but his account shows some 
evidence of inside knowledge and is positive in 
its description, It has been suggested that he 
used a Jewish source, possibly an oral descrip- 
tion by priests. He says that the country was 
founded by *Moses, who led a group of disaf- 
fected Egyptians out of the country to Judea, 
where he founded the city of Jerusalem and a 
“temple. He asserts that the Jews have never 
had a king (showing that he knows nothing of 
the contents of Samuel and Kings) but elect the 
wisest of the priests to lead them. They have a 
law that they follow faithfully. They have no im- 
ages of their God but wership the heavens. This 
description fits well the other sources we have 
for the community in Palestine in the Persian 
and Greek periods, showing the structure of a 
theocracy in which the high priest was the main 
leader of the people and its representative to the 
Greek overlords. 

Apart from Hecateus, who describes the com- 
munity but no historical events, we have almost 
no information until about 260 B.C, when Ze- 
non comes on the scene. The Zenon papyri are 


invaluable because they represent genuine, 
original sources; their worth is mainly not for 
historical events but for social and economic 
data. Thanks to them we know much more 
about the social and economic situation in Egypt 
during this period than in many other areas, On 
his journey through Palestine Zenon's entou- 
rage was given *hospitality by a Tobias in the 
Transjordanian area, This Tobias headed a 
cleruchy, or military colony, and was a power on 
the local scene. He later scnt a gift of *slaves to 
Apollonius (Zenon's superior) and even a gift of 
exotic animals to the king himself, His letters 
are in good Greek. Since he would have used a 
Greek scribe, we cannot be sure that he knew 
Greek himself, but he may well have. 

Judging by his name and the location of his 
estate, Tobias was a part of an old aristocratic 
family, one of whose ancesters was the Tobiah 
opposed by Nehemiah, This inference is con- 
firmed by the Tobiad romance. According to it 
the high priest Onias II refused to pay a tribute 
to the Ptolemaic government Since punishment 
for this could have affected the province as a 
whole, an individual of the Tobiad family 
named Joseph borrowed money and paid the 
tribute himself. (Joseph was the nephew of the 
high priest, showing that the Tobiad family had 
intermarried with the high-priestly family.) 
Ptolemy [1 was impressed by Joseph and, ac- 
cording to one interpretation, even took away 
the financial office for Judea from the high 
priest and gave it to Joseph. More importantly 
Joseph was able to bid for and win the tax-farm- 
ing rights to the whole region of Palestine and 
southern Syria. The Ptolemies had found that it 
was most efficient to put the collection of certain 
taxes out to tender to the highest bidder, The tax 
farmer agreed to pay a certain amount to the 
king. If he collected more tax than this, he kept 
it as profit; if he collected less, he had to make it 
up from his own resources. When Joseph se- 
cured the tax-farming rights for the region, he 
became an important and eventually a wealthy 
man. 

Joseph had eight sons, the last of whom was 
Hyrecanus. This son turned out to be a clever 
and entrepreneurial individual who managed to 
wrestle the regional tax-farming rights from his 
father. This ifstigated a quarrel with Hyreanus 
on one side and Joseph and his other sons on 
the other. However, the matter went deeper 
than business practices. Based on the general 
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history of the period, it has been concluded that 
Joseph and his other sons had become pro- 
Seleucid, taking the view that the Seleucids 
would soon take over the region; Hyrcanus re- 
mained pro-Ptolemaic. Despite his astuteness, 
Hyreanus was the one who miscalculated. In 200 
Antiochus III defeated the armies of Ptolemy V 
and took over Palestine and southern Syria, ter- 
ritories for which the Seleucids had originally 
been given title a century cartier, 


3. Seleucid Rule and the Hasmoncan Kingdom, 
3.1. Sources, Our major sources for the period 
from about 200 to 135 B.C, are the books of 
*Maccabees, First Maccabees covers mainly the 
period 175 to 135 B.C. and is usually taken to be 
the most trustworthy. Second Maccabees covers 
a shorter period (about 175 to 162 B.C.) and has 
novelistic and theological elements, For this rea- 
son, scholars have generally preferred 1 Macca- 
bees, They are probably right in this, but 2 Mac- 
cabees gives the most detail on the period lead- 
ing up to the Maccabean revolt; also the straight- 
forwardness of 1 Maccabees is sometimes de- 
ceptive, masking the prejudices and agenda of 
the writer. Both books must be used critically. 
The book of Daniel gives brief but important in- 
formation, especially in Daniel 11. Josephus 
quotes a decree of Antiochus ITI on behalf of 
the Jews, which looks genuine, In the War he 
gives a bricf account of the Maccabean revolt to 
which scholars have not given much credence. 
In the Antiquities, however, he gives a close para- 
phrase of most of 1 Maccabees, Both the War 
and the Antiquities give the only detailed account 
of Hasmoncan history and are extremely impor- 
tant sources for this period. The source seems to 
be mainly Nicolaus of Damascus, who was secre- 
tary to *Herod the Great, though the lost histo- 
ries of Strabo were also used in the Antiquities, 
3,2. Historical Reconstruction. Many Jews wel- 
comed the new Seleucid rulers. A decree of Anti- 
ochus IL] (221.187 B.C.), quoted by Josephus 
(Josephus Ant, 12.3.8-4 §§158-46) and generally 
accepted as genuine, grants certain concessions 
to the Jews because they opened the gates of 
Jerusalem to him. There had apparently been 
fighting, perhaps even with pro-Ptolemaic Jews, 
leaving damage in Jerusalem. Antiochus gave a 
temporary remission of taxes to assist in paying 
for repairs. The one who carried out these re- 
pairs was the high priest Simon II, who was 
probably the son of the Onias who was uncle to 
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Joseph Tobiad and had refused to pay the trib- 
ute to Ptolemy (Sir 50;1-21). 

From all the information we have the Jews 
were content with the first part of Seleucid rule, 
Second Maccabees 3 records an incident in 
which Seleucus IV (187-175 B,C.) sends his finan- 
cial minister to confiscate the temple treasury. 
The reasons for this are not clear, though one 
seems to be that Hyrcanus Tobiad had a large 
sum deposited in the temple, The exact se- 
quence of events is also unclear, though it seems 
that the treasury was spared (2 Macc ascribes it 
to a miracle), Apart from this we hear of no inci- 
dents until the reign of Antiochus [V (175-164 
B.C.). Much nonsense has been written about 
Antiochus IV and the Jews, The first thing to re- 
member is that Antiochus was not a rabid Hel- 
lenizer, and he seems to have had no interest in 
the Jews initially. He got involved in Jewish af 
fairs because they approached him. 

When Antiochus came to the throne, the 
high priest was Onias IIL. Shortly afterward the 
high priest’s brother Jason (Heb Jeshua) ap- 
proached the king and offered to pay a certain 
sum to be given the office in place of his 
brother. Jason also paid a further sum to make 
Jerusalem into a Greek city (polis). Antiochus 
agreed to both these requests, and thus began 
what has been called the *Hellenistic reform. A 
good deal written on this subject is not based on 
a critical reading of the sources or the most re- 
cent studies, 

First, it should be noted that Hellenization 
had been going on for more than 150 years 
when Antiochus [V took the throne. The Jews 
had been as much influenced as were any other 
Near Eastern peoples, That is, the upper classes 
would have been most affected, but the average 
Jew who was a peasant or laborer or craftsman 
saw little change in lifestyle, only in the overlord 
to whom taxes were paid. A few Jews obtained a 
Greek education (e.g., Joseph Tobiad and his 
sons evidently spoke Greck and seem at home 
in the Greek world), many more learned some 
Greek in order to trade or deal with the adminis- 
tration, but Greek did not displace the native 
languages of *Aramaic and *Hebrew, Much of 
the administration at the lower level was carried 
out in the native languages. The process of Hel- 
lenizafion was not the displacement of native 
culture by Greek but rather the addition of 
Greek to the cultural mixture that already ex- 
isted. The Greek and the native coexisted for 
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centuries in a happy partnership (see Hellenistic 
Judaism). 

Second, Jason's reform was a cultural one 
and did not affect the religion, The books of 
Maccabees, especially 2 Maccabees 4, allege that 
*Judaism was abandoned and great sins com- 
mitted. But when their bias is taken into account 
and the reader cuts through the rhetoric, no 
specific breaches of the law are named. No pa- 
gan practices were introduced, the daily tamid 
offering continued, individual sacrifices were 
still brought, and the cult functioned as normal. 
It was not in Jason's interest to interfere with the 
cult that was both his power base and financial 
support. His Hellenistic reform caused changes 
to the city government, introduced an institute 
of Greek *education (the *gymnasium) and 
changed the lifestyle of many citizens of Jerusa- 
lem (apparently for the better, in their view), but 
the practice of religion continued as before. 

Third, Jason's reform was widely welcomed. 
Many of the inhabitants of Jerusalem became 
citizens, and no opposition is mentioned, Read- 
ers may have read that “the orthodox Jews were 
appalled” at this, Not only does this beg the 
question of what is orthodox, but it is also specu- 
lation. There may have been a variety of reac 
tions to Jason's actions, but if there were 
negative reactions, we do not know of them, The 
negative view comes from the books of Macca- 
bees, which were written decades later, after the 
bitter events of the Maccabean revolt. 

Having taken the high priesthood, Jason was 
displaced by Menelaus, who offered Antiochus 
even more money. Unlike Jason, Menelaus does 
seem to have broken the law, apparently even 
selling off vessels from the temple. When this 
happened, the people of Jerusalem (i.c., the citi- 
zens of Jason's Hellenistic city) rioted and killed 
Menelaus's brother, who tried to quell the riot, 
showing that the citizens were not indifferent to 
religion, However, the situation was overtaken 
by events: Antiochus invaded Egypt in 170 B.c. 
and was highly successful, but the regime he es- 
tablished quickly collapsed, and he invaded 
again in 168 B.C. This time the Romans forced 
him to withdraw, In the meantime, Jason at- 
tacked Menclaus in Jerusalem to take back the 
office of high priest, and Antiochus sent an army 
to put down what he thought was a rebellion. 

We now enter one of the most puzzling epi- 
sodes of Jewish history. Not only did Antiochus 
suppress what he thought was a revolt, but he 


then went on to order the suppression of Juda- 
ism as a religion. Why this happened has not 
been satisfactorily explained, even though there 
have been many suggestions. It has even been 
suggested that Menclaus instigated the religious 
measures. Whatever the reason, the temple was 
desecrated with a pagan cult (called the “abomi- 
nation of desolation”), and any who practiced 
Judaism were persecuted, The Jews rebelled. 
Whether the family of the Maccabees began the 
revolt, as alleged by the pro-Hasmonean books 
of Maccabees, is not certain, but they eventually 
took it over. In the short space of three years 
they managed to retake the temple and restore 
the cult (probably in December 165 B.C.), and 
Antiochus’s decree against Judaism was with- 
drawn. At this point many Jews were content to 
stop fighting, but the Maccabees had now 
shifted their goal to national independence. 

What followed was-a long battle in which the 
Maccabees had initially only small support. Judas 
Maccabeus was killed in 162 B.c, His brother 
Jonathan took up the leadership but began to 
gain success only when a rival Seleucid dynasty 
arose, a situation that he exploited by playing one 
side against the other, He was given the office of 
high priest and other concessions but was even- 
tually killed by trickery in 143 B.C, The third 
brother, Simon, now took the leadership; in the 
third year of his office (c, 140 B.C.) a decree was is- 
sued on behalf of the Jewish people that declared 
their freedom from foreign rule, This was highly 
symbolic, and the reality was that Seleucid claims 
had not been given up. Simon was assassinated, 
and his son John Hyrcanus I took over. 

John Hyrcanus (135-104 B.C.) was quite suc- 
cessful, establishing the theory of Jewish inde- 
pendence as a fact, and he began to take over 
neighboring territories, Although he had only 
the title of high priest, he acted like a king over 
what was now called the Hasmonean state (af- 
ter Hasmon, an ancestor of the Maccabees). 
His son Aristobulus [ ruled only briefly (104- 
103 B.C.) but according to some sources took 
the title of king, Alexander Janneus (103-76 
B.C.) expanded the Hasmoncarr kingdom to its 
largest extent but was troubled by a good deal 
of internal opposition, including from the 
*Pharisees, On his deathbed, he turned the 


~ kingdom over to his wife, Alexandra Salome 


(76-67 B.C.), who was dominated by the Phari- 
sees, She made her eldest son Myrcanus I high 
priest, but her younger son, Aristobulus IT, re- 
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belled. Her death left them to fight each other 
for the throne, which led to disastrous conse- 
quences (see Jewish History; Roman Period). 

See also ALEXANDER THE GREAT; DIADOCHI; 
HASMONEANS; HELLENISM; HELLENISTIC Jupa- 
ISM; | & 2 MACCABEES; PTOLEMIES; SELEUCIDS 
AND ANTIOCHIDS. 
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JEWISH HISTORY: PERSIAN 
PERIOD 
The Persian period is probably the most unknown 
period in the history of the Jews for the past three 
thousand years. This is for two reasons; our 
sources are skimpy for this period, and what 
sources we do have are of doubtful historical value 
in some cases. There are few Persian sources; thus, 
for much of our knowledge of chronology and po- 
litical events of the Persian Empire in general we 
are dependent on the Greek historians, For the 
history of the Jews we have a few brief references 
in external sources. Otherwise we have to depend 
on the biblical material, which sometimes has little 
that relates to actual events and in other cases 
poses historical problems, 

1, Extrabiblical Sources 

2. Biblical Sources 


1, Extrabiblical Sources, 
The extrabiblical sources include the papyri left 
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by a Jewish colony in Egypt at Elephantine. This 
provides valuable original material, especially in 
the way of legal documents and references to 
the colony itself, but litle of it throws direct light 
on events in Palestine. ‘The Wadi Daliyeh papyri 
are also mainly legal documents (with only two 
50 far published), though there are references to 
important persons in the documents and the 
seal impressions, A number of *coins were is- 
sued in Judah itself and mention the name of 
the province (Yehud); a few mention Hezekiah 
the governor, and there is one with the name of 
Johanan the priest. 

A Jewish military colony lived on the island 
of Elephantine in southern Egypt It may have 
been founded before the fall of Jerusalem in 
587 B.C, though its origins are obscure, They 
worshiped Yahweh but did so in their own local 
temple, When this was destroyed as a conspiracy 
of the priesthood of the local Egyptian cult, they 
wrote to the governor asking permission to re- 
build it. They also wrote to “the high priest and 
his companions the priests who are in Jerusa- 
lem and to Ostan the brother of Anan and the 
nobles of the Jews” and “to Delaiah and Shemai- 
ah sons of Sanballat governor of Samaria” (Por- 
ten and Yardeni, 68-71), Their letter indicates 
that the high priest, the other priests and the 
Jerusalem nobility were in charge of the com- 
munity even though a Persian governor had 
also been appointed over the province, It also 
shows, in contrast to the book of Nehemiah, that 
Sanballat was an important official in the Per- 
sian local government. Interestingly, the Jerusa- 
lem establishment did not reply, perhaps 
because they were opposed to the Elephantine 
temple. The only record of an answer is a mem- 
orandum jointly from Bagohi and Delaiah, per 
mitting the temple to be rebuilt and resume 
some offerings but not those of blood *sacrifice 
(Porten and Yardeni, 76-77). 

For the last century of Persian rule, we have 
almost nothing relating to Jerusalem. The Wadi 
Daliyeh papyri seem to have been left by refu- 
gees from Samaria flecing from *Alexander the 
Great's soldiers. These relate to the last days of 
Persian rule but are mainly legal material, con- 
cern only Samaria and have been only partially 
published. They do show that a second Sanbal- 

~ lat was governor of Samaria around the middle 
of the fourth century, It has been suggested that 
in about 350 B.C, Judah was involved in a wide- 
spread rebellion against Persian rule known as 
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the Tennes rebellion; however, the arguments 
for this are not well founded (Grainger, 24-81; 
Grabbe 1992, 99-100). 


2. Biblical Sources. 

Of the biblical sources, the most important are 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 1—8 and 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Chronicles 
are often dated to the Persian penod (though 
the Greek period seems more likely), as are a 
number of other books or sections of books 
such as Isaiah 56—66, Job, Jonah, Malachi, and 
possibly Esther, Ruth and the Song of Songs. 
Many scholars think the framework parts of 
Haggai and Zechariah may have been written 
much later, but in any case cach is set to a nar- 
row period of time around 520 B.C. It is widely 
accepted that at the core of Nehemiah is a writ- 
ing of Nehemiah himself (the Nehemiah Mem- 
oir/Memorial, found mainly in Neh 1—2, 4—6 
and portions of 12; whether 13 belongs is de- 
bated), The extent of historicity in Ezra is 
fiercely debated at the moment, and many find 
little or nothing reliable in the book. 

Although the decree of Cyrus (Ezra 1:1-4) is 
widely regarded as an invention of the editor, 
most scholars think there was a return of some 
Jews to Palestine fairly soon after Cyrus took 
Babylon in 539 B.C, This seems to have been led 
by Sheshbazzar, who may have been appointed 
governor of the province and who supposedly 
laid the foundations for rebuilding the temple 
(Ezra 5:14-16), Yet we are told that almost twenty 
years later nothing had happened (Hag 1:1-13). 
Ezra 3 credits Joshua and Zerubbabel with the 
rebuilding and says nothing about any building 
work having been done by Sheshbazzar. Ezra 
4—6 is also a narrative about the opposition of 
unspecified enemies. A peculiar feature is the 
use of letters from the time of Artaxerxes, at 
least three quarters of a century later, to stop the 
building work in the time of Darius. Supposedly 
the temple was finished within four years and 
completed in the fifth year of king Darius’s 
reign. However, it is doubtful that sufficient re- 
sources were available to rebuild it in so short a 
time, 

The books of Haggai and Zechariah give a 
somewhat different picture. They say nothing of 
opposition from foreigners but suggest that the 
people themselves are to blame. They also show 
local materials being used rather than imported 
wood from Lebanon and the like (Hag 1:8 vs. 


Ezra 3:7). The one fact that seems reasonably se- 
cure is that the temple was rebuilt in the early 
Persian period. 

One particular feature of Ezra is puzzling 
and looks like an attempt to blacken the descen- 
dants of the Jews who had remained in the land, 
In a number of places, but especially Ezra 4—6, 
the book speaks of enemies who are the “peo- 
ple{s] of the land{s]." The “peoples of the land” 
is a4 term well known and widely in use in later 
Judaism, but it always has Jews as its object (Op- 
penheimer). But Ezra does not seem to recog- 
nize anyone as legitimate who is not a part of 
the returnee community, Yet we know a large 
number of Jews—probably the majority—were 
left in the land by the Babylonians, Their de- 
scendants continued to live in the land and to 
bear the name Jews (Barstad), For some reason, 
the writer of Ezra does not want them to be a 
part of the Jewish community in Palestine. 

The figure of Ezra becomes harder to pin 
down the closer one looks (Grabbe 1998a, esp. 
chap, 6), Nehemiah knows nothing of him even 
though he was supposed to be there at the same 
time. He appears to be a high priest, but he does 
not preside over the temple. He comes across as 
a governor—even a satrap—but when a crisis 
arises, he can only mourn and pray while others 
take action, He comes to Jerusalem with a law 
that was already being observed; with priests 
and Levites, when there were already plenty 
there; and temple vessels and great treasure for 
the temple, when it had been functioning there 
for six decades, Some scholars have tried to re- 
solve the problem by dating Ezra to 398 B.C. (the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes IT), but the basic 
enigma remains. 

Nehemiah is different, however, since it 
looks as if a genuine writing of Nehemiah lies at 
the core of the book, Like Sheshbazzar and 
Zerubbabel before him, he was governor of the 
province, He seems to have been a difficult fig- 
ure to work with. Many of the local people saw 
no reason why they should cut their ties with 
such figures as Tobiah, who was a Jew from an 
old, aristocratic family. Two books that are fre- 
quently dated to the Persian period take a rather 
different point of view from Nehemiah's; Jonah 
argues for tolerance toward Gentiles, and Ruth 

~ traces David's own ancestry to a Moabite. These 
and other sources from the next couple of cen- 
turies indicate that Nehemiah’s vision of an iso- 
lated community refusing to have anything to do 
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with the surrounding peoples did not prevail 
(Grabbe 1998b, though after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem in A.D. 70, this attitude helped to preserve 
the Jewish community from assimilation), 

Nehemiah's mission may be partially ex- 
plained in the light of the Egyptian revolts of 
460 to 456 B.c. (Hoglund). From the archaeolog- 
ical evidence for Persian fortifications con- 
structed all over the eastern Mediterranean 
seaboard at this time and from other data, it is 
inferred that the Persians were concerned about 
threats [rom a Greek-led coalition, According to 
this interpretation, Nehemiah’'s mission was to 
fortify Jerusalem to maintain Persian interests 
and policy, though the biblical writers inter- 
preted events from their own theological per- 
spective, 

See also JEWISH HISTORY: GREEK PERIOD; JEW- 
ISH HISTORY: ROMAN PERIOD. 
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JEWISH HISTORY: ROMAN PERIOD 
The Jews in Judea came under Roman rule in 63 
B.C. and remained so until the Arab conquest in 
the seventh century, The most dramatic events 
in Jewish history took place in the first two cen- 
turies or so, however, including the loss of na- 
tionhood, the destruction of the *temple and 
the final revolt that sealed any hope of national 
revival for many centuries. This article will tell 
the story to about A.D. 200, which is the period of 
most interest lo students of the NT, 

1, The Hasmoneans and Rome 

2, Palestine and the Roman Republic 

3. Herod the Great 

4. A Province, ‘Then a Kingdom 

5. Revolts and Religious Regrouping 


1, Tha Hasmoneans and Rome. 

The intervention of Rome into Jewish affairs 
was inevitable, given the steady expansion of the 
Roman sphere of influence and control (see Ro- 
man Empire). The early *Hasmoneans had al- 
ready made contact with Rome, perhaps even as 
carly as the time of Judas Maccabeus (1 Macc 8, 
though not everyone accepts this statement). 
The treaty with the Romans was renewed sev- 
eral times (cf. 1 Mace 12:1-4; 14;16-19), Yet the 
immediate cause for Rome to take a hand in 
Judea was a request by the Jews themselves, Af 
ter the death of Alexandra Salome (67 B.C.), her 
two sons fought over the succession, the 
younger son Aristobulus II seeming to get the 
upper hand at first but the elder Hyrcanus II 
fighting back with the aid and advice of Anti- 
pater, governor of Idumea and father of *Herod 
the Great. Evenwally, they both appealed to 
*Pompey, the Roman legate in Syria. When 
Pompey decided in favor of Hyrcanus, Aristobu- 
lus at first refused to yield. When he finally gave 
in, some of his followers st#l held out in *Jerusa- 
lem, which was then besieged and taken by the 
Romans in 63 B.C, This marked the official end 
of the Hasmonean state. 


2. Palestine and the Roman Republic. 
In the next thirty years the Jews of Palestine 
were caught up in the final throes of the Roman 
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republic, in which the civil war raged over the 
whole of the Mediterranean. Pompey died fight- 
ing Julius Caesar in 48 B.C, a fact the *Psaims of 
Solomon 17;7-18 record with some satisfaction. 
After the death of Caesar, one of the Roman tr- 
umvirate of leaders, Cassius, was in control and 
extracted a great deal of money in a special taxa- 
tion to support his fight against Mare Antony 
and Octavian. The Jewish leader was nominally 
Hyrcanus II, though Antipater and his two sons 
Phasael and Herod impressed the Roman lead- 
ership of the region with their vigorous adminis- 
tration, The Hasmonean family had not given 
up its claim to rule, however, and first Aristobu- 
lus and then his sons Alexander and Antigonus 
led rebellions periodically. In 41 B.C. Antigonus 
allied with the Parthians, who invaded the cast- 
ern Mediterranean and took Judea. By this time 
Antipater was dead, and the Parthians captured 
Phasael by trickery; he then committed suicide, 
But Herod escaped and made his way to Rome, 
where he was made king by Octavian and Mare 
Antony in 40 B.C. He returned to Judea, which 
had been quitted by the Parthians, leaving Anti- 
gonus in control, Herod took the city in 37 B.C. 
and had Antigonus executed. 

Mare Antony was in charge of the east. Herod 
served him faithfully, but Cleopatra made life dif- 
ficult for him. She persuaded Antony to remove 
various areas from Herod's possession and put 
them under her control. She also attempted to 
maintain a Hasmonean presence near the 
throne by making Antigonus's son high *priest 
(Hyrcanus If had been mutilated by the 
Parthians and was thus now ineligible to be high 
priest). However, he was soon drowned under 
suspicious circumstances while swimming, It was 
probably only Herod's usefulness to Antony that 
let him keep his throne under such determined 
opposition. Herod happened to be fighting the 
Nabateans in the final confrontation between 
Octavian and Antony at Actium in 3] bc, Al 
though he was officially Antony’s man and on the 
losing side, he took the bald step of going to 
Rhodes to meet Octavian and declaring that he 
would serve him as faithfully as he had served 
Antony. Octavian (Augustus; see Roman Emper- 
ors) was an astute leader and recognized the 
value of a person of Herod's caliber. He con- 
firmed Herod in his position. 


3. Herod the Great. 
Herod's reign has often been seen and judged 


through the polemic of the NT and the negative 
statements of *Josephus. However, a proper his- 
torical evaluation must see him in all his com- 
plexity, recognizing his positive as well as 
negative achievements, and also apply the stan- 
dards of other rulers of his time. Herod ruled as 
friendly king of Rome; that is, he was ultimately 
responsible to the Romans and restricted in ac- 
tions on the international scene, but within his 
own realm he was absolute ruler, He counte- 
nanced no opposition and was ruthless with 
those who seemed to present a danger to his 
rule, but in this he hardly differed from other 
rulers. He was no doubt hated by many Jews— 
but then so were the Hasmoneans, 

What is clear from our perspective is that 
Herod did much good for the Jews, and his rule 
was much preferable_to direct Roman rule. He 
spoke up for the Jews of the *Diaspora on more 
than one occasion, His many building activities 
brought a certain prestige to his kingdom and 
employment for many local people (see Art and 
Architecture: Jewish; Archacology of the Land 
of Isracl; Caesarea Maritima; Caesarea Phil- 
ippi). This especially applies to his refurbish- 
ment of the temple, which seems to be almost a 
rebuilding of it. Many of these activities were 
paid for by *taxes, but his taxes do not seem to 
have been more burdensome than those of pre- 
vious or later rulers, and he reduced them in 
times of economic problems for the people. 
Herod's precise ancestry is debated (the state- 
ment that he was a “half Jew" was made by ene- 
mies), but he lived as a Jew and strictly observed 
Jewish law, at least in his own kingdom. His bad 
characteristics are obvious, but his positive ac- 
complishments are often overlooked. 

Herod's last years were troubled by ill health 
and by difficulties within his own family, He ac- 
cused some of his sons of treason and even had 
several executed; it looks as if there was a basis 
for the charges brought against them in some 
cases. He died in 4 8.¢., and his remaining sons 
immediately rushed to Rome, each with a claim 
to the throne, Augustus decided not to bestow 
kingship on anyone immediately. [Instead he ap- 
pointed Archelaus ethnarch of Judea; Herod 
Antipas tetrarch of the Galilean area; and Philip 
tetrarch over the territory in southern Syria, 
which had few Jews among its inhabitants. 
Philip ruled hi§ area until his death in A.D. 34, 
and Herod Antipas held office until] A.D, 37. 
Archelaus might have hoped eventually to gain 
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the title of king, but after a reign of ten years Au- 
gustus removed him from office and exiled him 
for reasons that are not entirely clear, though 
his own subjects apparently complained to 
Rome about his rule. 


4, A Province, Then a Kingdom. 

In A.D. 6 Judea was turned into a Roman prov- 
ince with a Roman governor (see Roman Admin- 
istration; Roman Governors of Palestine). [t was 
now brought under the Roman tax administra- 
tion, which required a census. This census was 
carried out by Quirinius, the Syrian legate, and 
seems to lie behind the event mentioned in 
Luke 2:1-3, Some Jews opposed this as contrary 
to their religious beliefs, but the high priest of 
the time helped to calm the people. We know al- 
most nothing about the twenty years between 
this event and the governorship of Pontius Pi- 
late, a significant gap from the point of view of 
NT sturly. Pilate was governor for ten years, and 
even the Roman writers seem to think he was 
not very successful. He caused several confron- 
tations with the Jewish leadership over religious 
matters. When he was finally recalled by Tibe- 
rius, he reached Rome only after Tiberius's 
death. 

Tiberius was succeeded in office by Gaius 
Caligula (A.D. 37-41). Caligula has become noto- 
rious in history, some of his reputation being de- 
served and some of it probably due only to 
senatorial slander. However, he had been a 
childhood friend of Agrippa, the grandson of 
Herod the Great, Agrippa had been imprisoned 
by Tiberius. Caligula released him and made 
him king over the realm of Philip. Shortly after- 
ward, Herod Antipas was removed trom his rule 
(Agrippa is alleged to have had a hand in bring- 
ing this about), and his territory also given to 
Agrippa (now Agrippa I). In AD. 41 Agrippa 
helped to avert one of the gravest crises since 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; the attempt by 
Caligula to set up his statue in the Jerusalem 
temple. 

Misunderstanding surrounds the episode of 
Caligula, partly because modern historians have 
not always known what to make of the emperor. 
It was easy to dismiss his actions as those of a 
madman and as simply a capricious anti-Semitic 
action. Neither of these suggestions is likely to 
be correct. Recent studies of Caligula have indi- 
cated that he was far from being insane and that 
his reign of terror among the Roman ruling 
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class is a gross exaggeration, His background 
had not prepared him to be emperor, and his 
personality was not suited to the task (he seems 
to have had a strange sense of humor), but the 
Roman historians who wrote of his reign have 
indulged a strong class bias, The same applies to 
writers such as *Philo and Josephus with regard 
to the episode of the statue in the temple. 

It was most likely not mere whim that made 
Caligula act as he did. Rather, it was a response 
to the actions of some young Jewish activists 
who destroyed a pagan altar in a non-Jewish 
part of Palestine, Rome tolerated most religions, 
including *Judaism, but they required them to 
be law-abiding, Pagan altars were not allowed in 
Judea proper in deference to Jewish sensibili- 
lies; in return it was expected that Jews would 
not interfere with lawful cults outside their own 
territory, This reciprocal understanding was 
broken, and Caligula intended to inflict punish- 
ment. Why he chose to do so by putting his 
statue in the temple is not clear, but he probably 
saw this as an appropriate reaction. 

The description of events is somewhat paral- 
lel in our two main sources, Josephus (who has 
two rather different accounts) and Philo, Appar- 
ently the local people nonviolently resisted 
Petronius, the Roman commander who came to 
do the deed. Philo led a delegation to the em- 
peror (originally for another purpose, but this 
crisis came up in the meantime) and claimed to 
be in fear of his life, but his description of the 
meeting belies this interpretation, Evidently 
Agrippa, as a close friend of the emperor, had a 
large hand in persuading him to give up the 
plan. Although the sources report that Caligula 
abandoned the plan only reluctantly and even 
secretly planned to go ahead anyway, there is no 
real evidence for this claim. In any case, 
Caligula’s assassination in early A.D. 41 put paid 
to any further repercussions. 

The new emperor, Claudius (A.D. 41-54), 
made Agrippa I king over Judea, as well as the 
territories he already ruled, and his kingdom 
now became as large as that of his grandfather 
Herod the Great, All the reports from antiquity 
are positive, which seems a bit odd since 
Agrippa was not particularly a good manager— 
before becoming king he kept spending large 
amounts of money and was constantly needing 
to borrow—and his tax burden was no less than 
Herod the Great's, Perhaps the reason for his 
reputation is that he lived to rule only another 
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three years. But this short reign was welcomed 
by the Jews, and it made the return of direct Ro- 
man rule even more difficult, According to Acts 
12 (unaccountably called “Herod” here—his 
other names were Julius Marcus, and the fre- 
quent designation of him as “Herod Agrippa” is 
incorrect), Agrippa persecuted Christians, but 
there is no confirmation of this in other sources. 
The description of his death in Acts 12:19-23 is 
similar to that in Josephus, though it is given a 
Christian interpretation. 

Claudius decided not to give the kingdom to 
Agrippa’s young son Agrippa II, and Judea be- 
came a Roman province once again, The de- 
scription of the next twenty years in our sources 
is one of deteriorating relations between Jews 
and the Roman administration and consider- 
able violence against Romans and, especially, 
those Jews in leadership positions who tried to 
cooperate with Roman administration, with the 
sect called the Sicarii (“assassins”) targeting 
even members of the high priest's family for as- 
sassination or kidnapping. The Roman gover- 
nors are all described as of poor quality and 
generally corrupt. However much this picture 
may be something of a caricature, it could not 
have been a very happy time and was no doubt a 
contributing cause to the war. 


5. Revolts and Religious Regrouping. 

In many ways the revolt that began in A.D, 66 
was inevitable since it was only a matter of time 
and the right circumstances before the inhabit- 
ants of Judea would try for independence once 
again, In other ways, it is surprising that intelli- 
gent people could think that they could defeat 
Rome (see Jewish Wars with Rome). 

The A.D, 66-70 war with Rome was one of the 
most significant events in Jewish history, The 
fall of the temple in A.D, 70 marks a watershed 
that affects all aspects of Jewish history, whether 
political or religious, Although Judea was no 
longer a kingdom ruled by a native king, it was 
not impossible that i@could have become such 
again under Roman mule, The A.D, 66-70 revolt 
confirmed to the Romans that the Jews had to 
be ruled with a firm hand. The year A.D, 70 also 
serves as a significant benchmark in the reli- 
gious history of Judaism, In retrospect we see 
great changes after AD. 70, despite an un- 
doubted continuity in many areas. A large num- 
ber of the strands in the multifaceted religious 
scene were cut off, the centrality of the *temple 


cult in worship came to an end, and the whole 
set of power relationships in religious leader- 
ship changed. The power of the priesthood and 
dependent groups (the *Sadducees?) whose 
power base was the temple quickly waned. Some 
of the important pre-70 religious sects seem to 
have been destroyed by the war itself (the *Es- 
senes, the Fourth Philosophy, many of the revo- 
lutionary groups). Sects with a religious system 
that did not depend on an active temple cult 
were in a good position to thrive in the new en- 
vironment. This applied particularly to the 
*Pharisees and the Christians. 

The period between A.D. 70 and the Bar 
Kokhba revolt was a time of great religious re- 
grouping. The indication is that the traditional 
Judean leadership, the priests and the Herodian 
family, attempted to reassert itself but was unsuc- 
cessful (Schwartz). Instead a new religious entity 
was born in the small coastal town of Yayneh: 
*rabbinic Judaism. Rabbinic Judaism had its 
roots in the pre-70 religious situation, appar- 
ently drawing heavily on Pharisaic traclition but 
also incorporating ideas or mentalities of scrib- 
alism, the priesthood and perhaps even groups 
such as the Essenes, Thus, many of the elements 
of rabbinic Judaism were not new, but it repre- 
sented a new synthesis that did not correspond 
to any pre-70 group, The frequent assumption 
that rabbinic Judaism is interchangeable with 
Pharisaism is mistaken. Many of the traditions 
that are likely to have gone back to the Phari- 
sees are found in early rabbinic Judaism, but 
they occur in a new context. Especially impor- 
tant is the centrality of *Torah study as a reli- 
gious act in rabbinic Judaism, which does not 
seem to have been the case with Pharisaism, 
though it might have been more so with the 
*Qumran community, the Essenes and that 
strange group called the scribes. 

The reconstruction of Judaism going on in 
Yavneh did not have an immediate effect on the 
Jews as a whole. Looking back from modern 
times, one can see the importance of the 
Yavnean period as the place of seminal develop- 
ment for what became the domipant form of Ju- 
daism, but this took centuries, The Jews as a 
whole seem to have recovered from the A.D, 66- 
70 war fairly quickly. The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and its surroundings was great, but much of 
the rest of the country had got off relatively 
lightly. The Jews in many of the regional cities 
had suffered, and some had been wiped out; 
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however, the Jewish communities outside the 
Palestinian area had generally been affected 
only indirectly. The extent of the recovery both 
in the economic situation and the general mo- 
rale is attested by the revolts in the first part of 
the second century A.D, 

A widespread set of revolts took place begin- 
ning in A.D. 115 in Egypt and Mesopotamia, in- 
cluding Cyrenaica and Cyprus. We do not have a 
lot of details since no Jewish author describes 
these, but they seem to have been bloody and, 
whatever the initial successes, ultimately a disas- 
ter for the Jewish communities that participated. 
The great synagogue and much of the large Jew- 
ish community in *Alexandnia were destroyed. 
According to the Roman source, many thou- 
sands of non-Jews were killed in Cyprus before 
the revolt was crushed. Archaeology in Cyrena- 
ica has partially confirmed the literary sources. 

Palestine does not seem to have participated 
in the A.D, 115-117 revolts, but a decade and a 
half later the Jews tried again to throw off the 
Roman yoke (see Jewish Wars with Rome for the 
details of this revolt and the possible reasons for 
it), It seems to have devastated the country and 
people to a much greater degree than the 66-70 
war. Jerusalem was turned into a Roman city, 
and Jews were forbidden to enter it. It was now 
clear that no national entity or temple would be 
possible for centuries. The energies of the peo- 
pie, such as there were, went into the develop- 
ment of their religion, 

The site of the new reconstruction was a vil- 
lage in Galilee called Usha. Most of the leaders 
of the Yavnean period were dead, many of them 
killed in the Bar Kokhba revolt. The develop- 
ments of the Yavnean period continued, but 
Usha also had a different perspective, as was in- 
evitable afier the Bar Kokhba revolt. One of the 
traditional strands of Judaism—belief in an 
*apocalyptic intervention by God to exalt his 
people and destroy their enemi¢cs—seems to 
have been dropped or suppressed (the messian- 
ism of later rabbinic literature has a different 
nature [Neusner]). After two crushing defeats 
that were at least in part inspired by *eschato- 
logical speculations, this is hardly surprising. 
The new rabbinic worldview was quite different 
from that of many of the pre-70 strands of Juda- 
ism (Judaisms). ’ 

See also HASMONEANS; HERODIAN DYNASTY; 
JERUSALEM; JEWISH WARS WITH ROME; PAX RO- 
MANA; REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS, JEWISH; 
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JEWISH LITERATURE: HISTORIANS 
AND POETS 

The Jewish historians and poets dealt with here 
are all authors writing in Greek who lived in the 
period from the third century B.C. to the first 
century A.D, Most of them were Diaspora-based 
Jews; some of them, however, were of Palestin- 
ian provenance. *Josephus and the books of the 
*Maccabees are left aside here, as is the Letter of 
*Aristeas. The works of most of these authors 
have been preserved only fragmentarily, in the 
form of excerpts by the first-century B.C. pagan 
scholar Alexander Polyhistor. Polyhistor's work 
(On the Jews) is lost as well, but Christian authors, 
primarily Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius 
of Caesarea, preserve extensive quotes from it. 
They are the main sources for our knowledge of 
these authors. The complex tradition history of 
the text of their works creates many uncertain- 
ties, especially in prose works—poctry is less 
subject to alteration—but what has been handed 
down to us suffices to give a clear idea of a fasci- 
nating variety of ways in which these writers ap- 
propriated the biblical wadition and tried to 
reshape it in Greek literary modes. 

1. Historians 
2. Poets . 


1. Historians. 

1.1. Demetrius. *Demetrius the chronogra- 
pher is almost certainly the earliest Jewish au- 
thor (in the last decades of the third century 
B.c.) we know to have written in Greek. While 
dealing with biblical material, he tries to com- 
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bine two Hellenistic genres; erotapokriseis and 
description of the history of a non-Greek people 
in Greek by one of its own members. The first is 
a genre in which a topic is dealt with in a ques- 
tion-and-answer format, popular in exegesis of 
Homer (cf, e.g., Philo's Quaest. in Gen.); the sec- 
ond is a genre known from the works of the 
Egyptian Manctho, the Babylonian Berossus 
and the Roman Fabius Pictor (cf. Josephus’s 
Ant.). In the latter genre the emphasis is often 
on matters of chronology (the older a tradition 
of a nation, the better; see Aristotle Metaphystes A 
$, 985b82), and this explains why in the six frag- 
ments of Demetrius there is so much computa- 
tion of years and attention to genealogy (e.g, in 
fragment 2 we find a calculation of the number 
of years from the creation until Jacob's arrival in 
Egypt, a genealogy from Jacob to Moses, a calcu- 
lation of the length of Israel's sojourn in Egypt 
and of the time lapse between Abraham's depar- 
ture from Ur and the exodus), The main empha- 
sis in Demetrius is on the credibility of the Bible 
as a historical record. His style is sober and dry, 
and there is no evidence of syncretism. 

1.2. Eupolemus. Eupolemus is probably identi- 
cal with the priest called Eupolemus mentioned 
in 1 Maccabees 8;17-18 as the man sent by Judas 
Maccabeus to Rome in order to conclude a Ro- 
man-Jewish friendship treaty in 161 B.C. (see Jew- 
ish History: Roman Period). He is important in 
that he shows that being an adherent of the 
Maccabees did not necessarily imply a rejection 
of anything Greek and that a member of an im- 
portant priestly family in *Jerusalem could be 
critical of the biblical traditions and did not hes- 
itate to rewrite them in order to glorify the great 
figures of Israel's past, Solomon in particular. 
He represents Moses not only as the first law- 
giver but also as the inventor of the alphabet 
(the Jews passed it on to the Phoenicians). But 
the largest fragment (2) focuses on Solomon's 
building of the *temple as the religious and po- 
litical center of the Jewish people. It contains 
among other things a detailed description of its 
construction that is at variance with the biblical 
account, but his outlook is clearly a priestly one, 
The biblical story is interspersed with the letters 
exchanged between Solomon and Pharaoh 
Ouaphres and King Suron (= Hiram) of Tyre. 
Solomon writes severely, as to client kings; the 
others submissively, to “the great king.” The 
builder of the Jerusalem temple is presented by 
this Jerusalem priest as if he were an emperor 


with subordinate vassal kings. The center of the 
Jewish religion deserved nothing less. 

1.3. Pseudo-Eupolemus. Pseudo-Eupolemus is 
the name given by modern scholars to the au- 
thor of two fragments, one of which is attributed 
by Alexander Polyhistor (or Eusebius) to Eupo- 
lemus and the other to an anonymous writer, 
They need therefore not derive from the same 
author. The first fragment deals primarily with 
Abraham, and it intersperses the biblical stories 
with Greek and Babylonian mythological ¢le- 
ments. For example, Kronos is incorporated into 
the genealogy of Genesis 10, Enoch is identified 
with Adas and is the inventor of astrology (see 
Enoch, Books of), and Abraham is received (by 
Melchizedek?) in the temple at Mt, Gerizim, 
here explicitly identified as “mount of the Most 
High.” This syneretistic concoction most proba- 
bly derives from a second-century B.C. Samari- 
tan author in view of the emphasis on Mt 
Gerizim, The second fragment has Babylon 
built by the giants (see Gen 6:4; 10:8-10; 11:1-9), 
to whom Abraham traced his pedigree. Since it 
says that these giants were destroyed by the 
“gods,” a reference to the pagan myth of the g- 
ganiomachia (“battle of the giants” [against the 
gods]) may be implied here. In both fragments 
the openness to non-Jewish traditions is remark- 
able, 

1.4, Artapanus, Artapanus is the most curious 
of these Jewish historians. He goes further than 
any of his co-religionists in deviating from the 
Bible in his portrayals of the patriarchs and cs- 
pecially of Moses as inventors and founders of 
human civilization and culture in general, Abra- 
ham invented and taught astrology, and Moses 
was the inventor of ships, quarrying instru- 
ments, hydraulic machinery, weapons of war, hi- 
eroglyphs, *philosophy, even of the Egyptian 
animal cult, and for that reason the Egyptian 
priests called him Hermes (= Thoth), Moses is 
here not so much a lawgiver as a great teacher 
to whom the Egyptians owe their culture, their 
religion, their arts and their economy. One 
senses here a counterattack on the account of 
Moses given by the Egyptian priest Manctho (or 
similar anti-Jewish Greco-Egyptian writers), who 
depicted the Jewish leader as the embodiment 
of hostility to Egypt. In order to make his point 
this author goes so far as to make it difficult for 
us to draw a sharp line between what is Jewish 
or Jewish syncretistic or pagan. 

1.5. Cleodemus-Malchus. The only surviving 
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fragment of Cleodemus-Malchus presents not 
only a reshuffling of the data of the genealogy 
in Genesis 25:1-h but also an expansion of it 
with pagan personalities. The most striking fea- 
ture is the attempt to forge a genealogical link 
between Abraham and Heracles, who marries 
Abraham's granddaughter, There is a clear ten- 
deney to make several peoples descend from 
Abraham and so to create kinship between the 
Jews and these other peoples, 

1.6. Aristeas. Aristeas presents us in the only 
fragment preserved with a small piece of post- 
biblical Job haggadah. He identifies Job with the 
Edomite king Jobab, who is Esau's son (cf. Job 
42:17b-c LXX), thus placing Job in the patriar- 
chal period, a tradition also found elsewhere 
(Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 8.8; T. Job 1:6), 


2. Poets. 

2.1. Ezekiel the Tragedian, Ezckicl the Trage- 
dian is the name of a second-century B.C, play- 
wright who wrote a classical Greek drama on the 
exodus from Egypt, called Exagdgé. Only 269 
iambic trimeters have been preserved, It is the 
only Jewish play known to us from antiquity, 
and it was probably intended to be staged, not 
just read, The drama follows the *Septuagint 
version of Exodus 1—~15 fairly closely but adds 
several interesting haggadic motifs, such as the 
appearance of the mythical phoenix, which her- 
alds the inauguration of a new era in salvation 
history. The most striking and controversial 
scene is a dream of Moses in which he sees God 
upon his throne on the top of Mt. Sinai; God 
beckons Moses to come to his throne, hands 
him his regalia and, leaving the throne himself, 
seats Moses upon it, whereupon all heavenly 
powers prostrate before Moses, It would seem 
that this indicates that according to Ezekiel all 
power in heaven and on earth has been handed 
over to Moses, who acts here as the viceregent 
or plenipotentiary of God (ef, Mt 28:18). The 
synthesis of biblical story, Greek literary form, 
postbiblical haggadah and theological specula- 
tion makes this play into one of the most typical 
products of Jewish *Hellenism. 

2.2. Philo the Epic Poet. Philo is a second-cen- 
tury B.C. epic poet who wrote a lengthy epos on 
Jerusalem in what is sometimes almost unintelli- 
gible Greck, He has a tortuous style and obscure 
diction, but the 24 hexameters extant show that 
the author identified the land Moriah (Gen 
22:2) with the Temple Mount (cf, 2 Chron 3:1) 
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and that he felt a great admiration for the com- 
plex water supply systems in the holy city. Philo 
is the first to apply the Hellenistic genre of an 
epic poem on the history of a city to a biblical 
city. 

2.3. Theodotus. Theodotus is a representative 
of the same genre, but he employs it for a Sa- 
maritan city, Shechem, It is highly likely that the 
author was a *Samaritan, The 47 lines extant (in 
six fragments) describe the surroundings and 
walls of Shechem in the framework of a sum- 
mary of Jacob's history, but the most extensive 
part is a free rendering of the story of the mur- 
dering of the Shechemites by Levi and Simcon 
(Gen 34). Even though the Bible is very critical 
of these brothers’ behavior (Gen 34:30; 49:5-6), 
Theodows justifies their act by stating that God 
himself commanded them to kill the Sheche- 
mites, because they were godless, This kind of 
whitewashing of the Jewish patriarchs or Moses 
is found more often in postbiblical haggadah. 
The poem can be read as a piece of Samaritan 
propaganda in which the author presents the 
ancestors of his co-religionists as zealous Israc]- 
ites. 

2.4. Pseudo-Orpheus. Pscudo-Orpheus is the 
name given to a picce of Jewish hexametnie po- 
etry, in which Orpheus gives esoteric informa- 
tion to his son Musacus, There are three or four 
different recensions, varying in length from 36 
to 46 lines, all of them known only from quota- 
tions by patristic authors. Eusebius of Caesarea 
asserts that he found the poem in a work by the 
Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, who lived in 
*Alexandria, The oldest version of the poem 
therefore may go back to the second century 
B.C., but the dating of the recensions is a contro- 
versial matter, The poet emphasizes the oneness 
and greatness of God, who is the invisible cre- 
ator and ruler of everything, and says that of all 
humankind only Abraham (or Moses, in the 
later recensions), owing to his great astrological 
knowledge, has been able to see God, The im- 
portance of the text lies in the Jewish appropria- 
tion of Orpheus and language from the mystery 
cults in order to serve as vehicles of Jewish 
monotheism. There are several points of simi- 
larity with the Areopagus speech in Acts 17. 

2.5, Pseudo-Phocylides, Under the mask of the 
sixth-century B,C, Greek gnomic poet Pho- 
cylides, renowned for the wisdom of his ethical 
maxims, around the turn of the era a Jewish au- 
thor wrote a gnomic wisdom poem of 230 hexa- 
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metric sentences in the old Tonic dialect (see 
Pseucdlo-Phocylides). It shares the characteristics 
of both Greek gnomologies and Jewish wisdom 
literature and is as such a typical example of 
cross-cultural didactic poetry, A striking charac- 
teristic of this poem is that on the one hand it 
draws heavily upon the Pentateuch (esp, Lev 
18—20 and the Decalogue), but on the other 
hand it consistently avoids references to specifi- 
cally Jewish precepts such as *sabbath obser- 
vance, circumcision and kashrut All cultic 
precepts are passed over in silence; only moral 
precepts for daily life are presented, with a 
strong emphasis on sexual ethics. Mixed with 
biblical rules are precepts of originally pagan 
Greek provenance, which are also presented as 
God's law, exactly as in the “summaries of the 
Law" in Philo’s Hypothetica and Josephus's 
Against Apion 2.190-219 (with which Pseudo-Pho- 
cylides has significant overlap), The author’s 
purpose is unclear and debated. Maybe he 
wanted to prove to strongly Hellenized Jews that 
biblical and Greek ethics could go hand in 
hand; that for that reason even the famous pa- 
gan poet Phocylides could promulgate biblical 
ethics; and that it therefore made sense to re- 
main attached to Judaism, Maybe he intended 
his sentences for schoolroom instruction, as was 
often the purpose of gnomologies. 

Other pseudonyms used by Jewish Hellenis- 
tic poets include Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Menander. 
Church fathers quote various fragments that 
proclaim the unity and transcendence of God 
and the reality of divine justice while emphasiz- 
ing the futility of pagan worship and mythology. 

By way of conclusion it can be noticed that 
these carly examples of Judeo-Greek literature, 
in spite of all their variety of form and outlook, 
have several things in common, Their literary 
level is not very high, but they were pioncers in 
the difficult task of putting a Greek dress upon 
biblical materials, Their concern was to bolster 
Jewish self-consciousness and self-confidence in 
an often inimical environment by repeated as- 
sertions that several inventions of major cultural 
importance (such as astrology and the art of 
writing) were made by Abraham or Moses and 
were therefore Jewish discoveries. Many cul- 
tures, including Greek civilization, were thus ul- 
timately dependent upon Moses. For that reason 
their co-religionists *Aristobulus (frag. 3) and 
Pseudo-Aristeas (80.313-16) state explicitly that 


the great Greck philosophers derived all their 
insights from the books of Moses, 

Yet there is litthe emphasis on the signifi- 
cance of the *Torah as a book of command- 
ments, Moses is not so much presented as the 
one to whom God revealed his Torah but rather 
as the first sage, a cultural benefactor, an inven- 
tor, a great king, even a cosmic ruler, This ab- 
sence of emphasis on the centrality of the Torah 
makes these early Jewish writings so different 
from later “rabbinic literature. As far as we can 
judge from the few fragments, these writers fo- 
cused on the nonhalakic parts of the Torah 
(Genesis and the first half of Exodus), whereas 
the rabbis focused on the other parts of the Pen- 
tateuch, Even so we can see that several hagga- 
dic motifs in rabbinic literature find their first 
attestations in these Judeo-Greek authors and 
may even derive from them. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
ARISTEAS, EPISTLE OF; DEMETRIUS; JEWISH HIs- 
TORY; JOSEPHUS; 1 & 2 MACCABEES; PHILO; Po- 
ETRY, HELLENISTIC; PSEUDO-PHILO; PSEUDO- 
PHOCYLIDES; WRITING AND LITERATURE: JEWISH. 
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JEWISH WARS WITH ROME 

For many centuries after the fall of the first 
*temple and the end of the kingdom of Judah, 
the Jews seem to have been essentially peaceful 
under the rule of various Near Eastern empires. 
Perhaps the reason is that they had no other 
choice: rebellion would have gained nothing. 
There are reports that some Jews served in 
*Hellenistic armies, either as mercenaries or be- 
cause they were required to do so (Josephus Ant, 
13,10.4 §§284-87; Ag. Ap. 1.22 §§192, 201-4; CP] 
1,11-15, 118-21, 147-78), but the Jews as a people 
do not appear as a war-making community in 
the sources, This changed with the Maccabean 
revolt. Threatened with the suppression and de- 
struction of their religion, the Jews of Palestine 
revolted against their *Seleucid rulers and even- 
tually gained sufficient autonomy to form an in- 
dependent Jewish state with a standing army 
and a policy of expansion. 

The *Hasmonean state was brought to an 
end by the Roman general *Pompey in 63 B.c., 
and the Jews wereunder Roman rule (see Jewish 
History: Roman Period), Over the next two cen- 
turies, they tried in three major encounters and 
several minor ones to throw off Roman rule— 
without success. These wars with Rome shaped 
Jewish history in a significant way, and the de- 
feats that resulted had a great effect on the Jew- 
ish communities. 

1. From Pompey's Intervention to Herod's 

Rule (63-31 B.C.) 
2. From the Death of Herod to the First 
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Revolt (4 8.C.-A.D, 66) 
3. The First Revolt (A.D. 66-70) 
4. Revolts Under Trajan (A.D, 115-117) 
5. The Bar Kokhba Revolt (A.D, 182-155) 


1, From Pompey’s Intervention to Herod's Rule 
(63-31 B.c.). 

The initial military encounter between the Jews 
and Romans happened almost by accident, 
though with the continued expansion of Rome 
into the Near East it was perhaps bound to hap- 
pen (see Roman East). At the end of the Hasmo- 
nean kingdom, Alexandra Salome took the 
throne as queen (76-67 B.C.). Since she could not 
be high *priest as previous Hasmoneans had 
been, she appointed her eldest son, Hyrcanus 
II, as high priest. His younger brother, Aristobu- 
lus IL, did not accept this but bided his time} 
when his mother became ill, he seized a number 
of the country’s fortresses and began a rebel- 
lion. After her death, the two brothers struggled 
with one another for the throne. Aristobulus 
prevailed at first, but Hyreanus fought back suc- 
cessfully. Pompey was in Syria as legate of the 
Roman senate, fighting the Armenians, and 
each of the Hasmonean brothers appealed to 
him to adjudicate, secking to influence his judg- 
ment with substantial bribes. Pompey eventually 
sided with Hyrcanus, at which point Aristobulus 
left in such a manner as to suggest that he was 
prepared to resist implementing the Roman de- 
cision. Pompey pursued him. Aristobulus him- 
self then surrendered to Pompey's troops, but 
some of his followers took charge of Jerusalem 
and shut the gates in the face of the Roman 
army. 

Pompey besieged the city for three months, 
In the final onslaught the priests continued to 
carry out their cultic duties, and many were slain 
around the altar, Pompey went into the temple 
itself. However, this was probably a matter of cu- 
riosity, because the treasury was not touched, 
and the next day he told the priests to ritually 
purify the sanctuary and continue with the regu- 
lar cult, Many of the Jews regarded Pompey’s ac- 
tions as an insult to God and rejoiced a few 
years later when he was killed and his body cast 
out into the open (Pss, Sol, 17:'7-18), 

For the next quarter of a century the last of 
the HagSmoneans attempted to regain some 
ground against the Romans but with little suc- 
cess, During this period Aristobulus and his sons 
Alexander and (somewhat later) Antigonus 
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staged revolts and attempted revolts. It was not 
difficult to gather a large following in a short pe- 
riod of time, indicating the Hasmoneans were 
still popular among the Jewish people. Aristobu- 
lus was initially taken captive to Rome, but Alex- 
ander escaped and in 57 B.C. gathered an army 
sufficiently large to take Jerusalem, Defeated by 
the Romans, he was taken to Rome. But then the 
next year both Aristobulus and Alexander es- 
caped and fostered another revolt. They were 
defeated and Aristobulus returned to Rome, but 
his sons were left free to promote further re- 
volts, Caesar attempted to use Aristobulus when 
the Roman civil war began in 49 B.C,, but the lat 
ter was poisoned by Pompey's followers, who 
also executed Alexander. 

In 40 B.C. the Parthians invaded, taking over 
Palestine and setting Antigonus on the throne, 
Herod escaped and fled to Rome, where he was 
made king of Judea by the Romans. His first task 
was to establish his rule over Antigonus, who 
was still in control of Jerusalem, though the 
Parthians had withdrawn. Although taking not 
only his own troops but also a Roman force, 
Herod found retaking Palestine a far from easy 
task, and one of his brothers was killed in the 
fighting. He besicged Jerusalem for a number of 
months in the summer of 37 B.C, The city finally 
fell about the beginning of September, though 
Herod managed to prevent the looting of the 
city by the Roman soldiers (which would have 
been considered their right of conquest) by pay- 
ing them from his own resources. Herod had 
Antigonus executed, This was the last invest- 
ment of Jerusalem by Roman troops for a cen- 
tury, though Roman troops were often involved 
in police actions in the city. 


2. From the Death of Herod to the First Revolt 
(4 B.C.-A.D. 66), 

Herod kept a tight rein on those under his rule, 
and there were no significant internal rebel- 
lions while he was alive, However, as soon as he 
died in 4 &.C, a series of revolts broke out in 
Jucah over demards about the reduction of 
taxes and the release of prisoners. After a quick 
show of force, Archelaus and the other sons of 
Herod rushed to Rome to wy to obtain the 
throne, leaving the Roman Sabinus in charge. 
The unrest did not quiet down but increased, 
with a full-scale revolt developing, Even some of 
Herod's Idumean veterans participated. This 
was not a coordinated rebellion but rather a se- 


ries of individual movements with separate, in- 
dependent leaders. Some of the leaders seem 
even to have had certain messianic pretensions, 
The revolt grew so extensive that the governor 
of Syria, Varus, was sent to suppress it, which he 
did with the expected efficiency and ruthless- 
ness, Nevertheless, some groups continued to 
cause trouble for years, and the “war of Varus” 
was still remembered in later Jewish literature 
(e.g., the Seder Olam Rabbah). 

Archelaus reigned for about a decade before 
being removed, and Judea turned into a Roman 
province in A.D. 6, Rather than a native ruler, 
the country now had a Roman governor and 
came under the Roman system of taxation, 
which required a tax census to be made of the 
region (see Roman Administration; Roman Goy- 
ernors of Palestine), The memory of that census 
probably gave rise to Luke's “census in the time 
of Augustus” (Lk 21-2), Some Jews resisted this 
with the slogan that only God could rule them. 
‘Two leaders in particular were Judas the Ga- 
lilean and Simon the Pharisee, who founded 
what Josephus calls the “fourth philosophy,” a 
sect that he places alongside the *Sadducees, 
*Pharisees and *Essenes (Josephus Ant. 18.1.1 
§§4-10; 18.1.6 §23; cf. Acts 5:37). 

Throughout the next decades there seem to 
have been various *revolutionary groups who 
resisted Roman rule at different times. These do 
not always seem to have been organized groups, 
and they did not often last long. For example, 
we hear of Theudas, who gained a following but 
apparently was short-lived (Josephus Ant. 20.5.1 
§§97-99; cf. Acts 5:36). The members of these 
groups are ofien called “bandits” (Gk /éstés), 
and it is not always clear whether those referred 
to as bandits or robbers should be literally so 
designated or whether we should think rather of 
revolutionaries (the distinction was not always 
clear-cut, however). The Gospels mention that a 
certain Barabbas, who seems to have been a po- 
litical rebel, was released (Mk 15:7) while two 
“thieves” (members of revolutionary groups?) 
were crucified with Jesus (Mk 15:27). 

Especially in the period After the death of 
Agrippa I (A.D. 44), various resistance groups 
seem to become even more prominent, One of 
the tasks faced by cach new Roman governor 
was to tryto clear the country of the bandits who 
were threatening the social order. These in- 
clude the Sicarii (“assassins”), who, according to 
Josephus, arose from the fourth philosophy, 
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though this is not certain. The Sicarii targeted 
Roman officials in a few cases but mainly Jewish 
officials who cooperated with the Roman re- 
gime, In a manner reminiscent of some modern 
terrorist groups, they financed their activities by 
kidnaping members of leading families and 
holding them for ransom. They are also said to 
have been hired both by the Roman governors 
and by the high priests—the very authorities 
supposedly trying to get rid of them—to carry 
out ceriain nefarious actions. 


3. The First Revolt (A.D. 66-70), 

The A.D, 66-70 revolt against Rome did not begin 
suddenly but was preceded by a long series of 
incidents, including the revolutionary activities 
mentioned in the preceding section and a line 
of bad governors, Then in A.D. 66 occurred in 
succession a major incident regarding the syna- 
gogue in Caesarea, the seizure of the temple 
treasury to help make up for the arrears of trib- 
ute and the halting of the traditional *sacrifices 
for the emperor and his family (see Ruler Cult). 
This eventually led to Agrippa II's being driven 
from Jerusalem and finally a massacre of Ro- 
man soldiers in August. The Romans responded 
by sending Cestius with two legions to Jerusa- 
lem. He came within sight of the city and, ac- 
cording to Josephus, could easily have taken the 
city; however, he suddenly decided to withdraw, 
laying himself open to harassment by Jewish 
guernila tactics and losing a considerable num- 
ber of his troops. It also gave the Jews time to set 
up a revolutionary government and make plans 
for defense. 

Josephus wants us to believe that the war was 
caused on the Jewish side by a handful of unre- 
strained, hotheaded bandits who forced a reluc- 
tant leading class of priests and nobles, as well 
as the people at large, into the conflict. This pic- 
ture has been questioned by a number of schol- 
ars in recent times, but a full study has now 
demonstrated the extent to which Josephus has 
painted a false picture (Price), Although a few 
members of the leading classes did oppose the 
war, Josephus's own data show that the leader- 
ship of the country as a whole was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the fight against the occupying 
forces, even those who had earlier cooperated 
with the Romans. Josephus alleges that he was 
against the revolt, yet all his actions on the con- 
trary argue much louder than words for an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the rebellion, The 
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leaders of the new revolutionary government 
were overwhelmingly from the upper-class 
priests and lay nobility, 

This does not mean that the leadership was 
united, On the contrary, old feuds persisted, and 
the previously existing revolutionary groups, 
whom the leaders tried to control and use for 
their particular purposes, often pursued their 
own objectives. Josephus's detailed account of 
his activities in Galilee illustrates how enmity 
with other Jewish leaders was more important 
than the Roman threat. Thus, much energy was 
expended in fighting each other. This contin- 
ued to be true until the final siege of Jerusalem, 
when they fought bravely and even unitedly— 
but by then it was too late. 

To put down the revolt Nero appointed Ves- 
pasian, who took a systematic approach to the 
task. He assembled three legions and many 
other troops and began his attack in Galilee. His 
main opponent here was Josephus, who was be- 
sieged in the city of Jotapata and taken prisoner 
in July 67. After subduing the rest of Galilee, 
Vespasian advanced south, quickly taking the 
defended areas outside of Jerusalem. Many ref- 
ugees fled to Jerusalem, which Vespasian sur- 
rounded in the summer of 68. But then news of 
Nero's death came, and Vespasian felt unable to 
carry on the war until the political situation in 
Rome was clarified. He had been appointed by 
Nero, who was now dead, and Nero’s successor 
might issue new orders, Over the next year there 
were several different claimants to the office of 
emperor; the year 69 has sometimes been re- 
ferred to as the year of the three emperors (see 
Roman Emperors), In the summer of 69 Vespa- 
sian decided to get on with the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, But when word came that Vitellius had 
overcome Galba, Vespasian was declared em- 
peror by his troops, though this was clearly stage 
managed. He sct out for Rome to confront Vitel- 
lius, leaving Titus with four legions to finish con- 
quering Jerusalem. 

Josephus describes the final siege of Jerusa- 
lem in great detail (Josephus J. W. 5-6), We know 
that by this time the city was divided among 
three factions with three different leaders: Elea- 
zer son of Simon, John of Gischala (Josephus’s 
old enemy), and Simon son of Gioras. Each was 
in control of a different part of the city, and 
each was willing to kill other Jews to retain and 
extend his power. A group called the Zealots 
had emerged at some point. (Some writers have 
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used the term Zealot incorrectly to describe any 
revolutionary group, but Josephus is clear that it 
was a specific group, though we are not given its 
history.) By this time, the Zealots seem to have 
become divided among the various factional 
leaders. Interestingly, the Sicarii seem to have 
left the city toward the beginning of the revolt 
and to have made Masada their base (see Revolu- 
tionary Movements). 

Titus besieged Jerusalem through the spring 
and summer of 70. The city was well defended, 
and the fighters—now working in concert— 
fought well, but the Romans had the resources 
and the technical skill needed. When the city 
fell in August, Josephus claims that it was Titus’s 
intent to spare the temple but that the actions of 
soldiers and rebels set it on fire. However, an- 
other source gives the more realistic story that 
Titus met with his commanders to discuss the 
destruction of the temple, since it was scen as 
the root of much of the revolutionary feeling. 
Three fortresses continued in rebel hands. 
Herodium surrendered without much resis- 
tance, but Machaerus decided to hold out and 
had to be taken after a siege, Masada did not fall 
until 73 in a remarkable feat of siege warfare by 
the Romans. Most of the defenders committed 
suicide before the final assault, however. 


4, Revolts Under Trajan (A.D. 115-117). 

One of the purposes of Josephus's War was to 
deliver the message that Rome could not be de- 
feated and revolt was useless. This might seem a 
strange thing to write about only a few years af 
ter a devastating war, yet his perspicacity became 
evident when less than fifty years later another 
series of revolts caused great suffering to Jewish 
communities in a number of places, The areas 
mainly affected were Cyrenaica, Egypt, Cyprus 
and Mesopotamia. We have only a few frag- 
ments of information that are subject to more 
than one explanation. 

The prevailing hypothesis has been that the 
revolt began in Egypt in A.D, 115; that this may 
not have had any connection with Mesopota- 
mia, which revolted after Trajan's conquest of 
certain areas; that Palestine was not involved; 
and that peace was finally established in 117. 
‘The study by T, D. Barnes has now challenged 
that. He argues that the revolt did not begin un- 
til 116 and originated in Mesopotamia. The re- 
volt here was not of the Jews alone; they were 
only part of a broader group, including the 


Parthians and other natives of the region. 

We know most about the situation in Egypt 
and North Africa, where we have some *papyri 
and also archacology. The revolt in this region 
apparently began in Cyrenaica and only then af- 
fected Egypt. We know of civil disorder in *Alex- 
andria in 115, but it may not have been directly 
connected with the revolt, if Barnes is right. 
There was a great deal of destruction in both ar- 
eas, and it took the arrival of a second legion to 
quell the disturbances in Egypt. 

As in Cyrenaica, the revolt in Cyprus was ap- 
parently led by an individual who declared him- 
self king. The huge numbers of those said to 
have been killed by the Jews (a quarter of a mil- 
lion) are probably exaggerated but indicate the 
massive slaughter. After the defeat of the Jews, a 
decree was passed forbidding them to settle on 
Cyprus, 


5. The Bar Kokhba Revolt (A.D. 132-135). 

The Bar Kokhba revolt was apparently a devas- 
tating war from both the Jewish and Roman 
point of view; no Josephus recorded it, and our 
knowledge is made up of incomplete informa- 
tion, We now know from a Greek letter written 
by the leader himself that his name was *Sim- 
eon ben Kosiba, *Rabbinic and Christian 
sources indicate that Simon was proclaimed the 
messiah and took the title “Bar Kokhba” (Ara- 
maic “son of the star"), in a play on Numbers 
24:17. If so, a religious motivation and expecta- 
tion may have blinded the participants to the 
military realities. Yet the finds of correspon- 
dence from and with Simeon give no such indi- 
cation of messianic claims. Only the symbols on 
some of the *coins may suggest messianic pre- 
tensions. 

The cause(s) of the revolt are uncertain, The 
popular explanation, that Hadrian forbade cir- 
cumcision, has been rejected in several recent 
studies, Hadrian may have intended turning 
Jerusalem into a Romanized city called Aclia 
Capitolina; we know this happened after the re- 
volt, but this may have been only the realization 
of what was planned earliér and sparked a vio- 
lent reaction. ‘The skimpiness of our sources 
makes it difficult to be sure. 

The territory held by Simon seems to have 
been primarily south and southeast of Jerusa- 
lem, centering on the Judean desert west of the 
Dead Sea. Some scholars have argued that he 
took and held Jerusalem for a time, but this now 
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seems unlikely, A favorite fighting tactic was to 
build secret underground hiding places from 
which quick attacks could be made on the en- 
emy (Kloner; Gichon), A final stand seems to 
have been made at Bethar, 6 or 7 miles south- 
west of Jerusalem, An enormous number of Jews 
were killed by the fighting, famine and disease, 
but the Roman losses were also so severe that 
Hadrian dropped the customary greeting in his 
report to the senate, “I and the legions are well,” 
Jerusalem was turned into a Roman city, and 
Jews were excluded for many centuries. 

See also JERUSALEM; JEWISH HISTORY: ROMAN 
PERIOD; JOSEPHUS; REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENTS, JEWISH; TEMPLE, JEWISH, 
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JOSEPH AND ASENETH 

Interest in this book has grown considerably 
over the last fifty years, and critical studies of its 
genre, new translations and attempts to date it 
and place it in its environment have all 
brought about a consensus, although not una- 
nimity, Critical to the discussion is finding a 
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date for the book. Conclusions range from 100 
B.C. to A.D, 200, Persuasive arguments have 
been made by R. D, Chesnutt that it was written 
in Egypt prior to A.D, 115 and likely before A.D, 
38. Since it betrays a heavy dependence on the 
*Septuagint it must have been written after 100 
B.C. It locale is likely Egypt. Once a date has 
been established it is easier to determine to 
what extent Christian writers may have been 
influenced by this fundamentally Jewish book A 
few scholars, like T. Holtz, find Christian interpo- 
lations in the book. The manuscript tradition, 
especially their dating, is also critical to our un- 
derstanding of the book's relation to Jewish 
and Christian history. 

1, Structure of the Book 

2. Significance for New Testament Studies 


1, Structure of the Book, 

The book is divided into two distinct parts. 
Chapters 1—21 are a touching love story de- 
scribing what brought Joseph and Aseneth to- 
gether and how they overcame the obstacles to 
their union. Joseph could not marry a pagan, 
and that obstacle is removed by Aseneth’s con- 
version. Aseneth displays a streak of indepen- 
dence and occasionally apologizes for her 
parrésia ("boldness"), a trait for which, accord- 
ing to *Josephus, one of *Herod’s wives paid 
with her life (Klassen 1996), and Aseneth is not 
about to allow her father to select a mate for her 
sight unseen. Her resistance is removed once 
she sees how handsome Joseph is. Beyond the 
romantic motif is clearly the issue of, How can 
this famous Jewish patriarch have married a 
non-Jewish woman, and how does this apply to 
the men in our community who are also 
tempted to marty outside the Jewish commu- 
nity? Aseneth not only emerges as a strong per- 
son in her own right but also becomes a 
genuine convert to *Judaism and an eloquent 
defender of its values. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
jealousy that Joseph and Aseneth have to deal 
with from Pharaoh's son, who, recruits Joseph's 
brothers to murder both Joseph and Aseneth. 
The plot draws on the popular motif that God is 
a warrior who defends them at critical times, 
Pharaoh's son is mortally wounded, and when 
Pharaoh himself dies of grief, Joseph becomes 
king of Egypt. 

Throughout the book the motif “it is not 
proper for the one who worships God” is used 
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frequently to conyey Jewish law and customs, 
That applies to whether a good male can kiss a 
pagan female (fos. and As. 8:5), retaliate against 
an attacker or eat certain foods. The book is one 
of the strongest affirmations of the role of a pa- 
gan female convert in Judaism and was de- 
signed to rebut those who felt that Jews should 
not marry outside the faith. There remain insol- 
uble mysteries in the book, such as the scene of 
Aseneth eating the honeycomb (fos. and As. 
16;1 7-23) and the unusual behavior of the bees. 
Most likely these are symbolic ways of describ- 
ing or summarizing Jewish life. 


2. Significance for New Testament Studies. 

The current prominence of the book as a re- 
source for studying the NT derives from the fact 
that it is almost certainly coterminous with the 
time during which the NT was written or slightly 
before, It sheds light on such important issues as 
the teaching on vengeance by this circle of Jews 
from which it emerged, and it puts some balance 
into the widespread portrayal of Joseph's gentle- 
ness, kindness and moderation. It portrays a 
powerful and sensitive woman who is worthy of 
being considered a Jew. By choosing the model 
of a love story or a romance it joins the book of 
Ruth in assuring itself an immortal place not 
only in Jewish literature but also in world litera- 
ture, Moreover, it balances stories like that of 
*Judith, in which her strength comes from her 
doing manly things such as cutting the head off 
the enemy. Aseneth has to instruct the patr- 
archs that it is not right to harm an enemy; 
rather it is incumbent upon them to heal and to 
forgive the enemy. Simon asks in disbelief: 
“Why does our mistress speak good on behalf of 
her enemies?” ( Jos. and As, 28:12). 

Nowhere in Jewish or Christian literature of 
that early period is the issue of love of enemies, 
retaliation and revenge more clearly faced than 
here (Zerbe, 72-97). There are also strong indi- 
cations that the application of this mandate goes 
far beyond relations between two people and 
also applies to group attitudes and religious 
competitors, The impetus for this came not only 
from direct conflicts between both Jews and out- 
siders but also from conflicts within the Jewish 
community. But the answers were drawn from 
their careful reading of the Septuagint and their 
use of both the wisdom tradition as well as the 
haggadah. Later definitions of the enemy in- 
cluded “the enemy is one who hasn't spoken to 


the neighbor for three days” (m. Sanh, 3:5). This 
story is more specific and has the traditional en- 
emy of Jews, the Egyptians, trying to give Jews a 
lesson on how important it is that goodness can 
overcome evil when the enemy's healing is con- 
sidered important. Most important, however, is 
the religious and spiritual undergirding that this 
ethical action receives, since it derives its ulti- 
mate sanction from God, who also provides 
strength to carry it out. 

See also JUDITH; ROMANCES/NOVELS, AN- 
CIENT; WRITING AND LITERATURE; JEWISH. 
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JOSEPHUS: INTERPRETIVE METH- 
ODS AND TENDENCIES 

There are three major reasons why Josephus 
(AD. 37-c. 100) is important for students of the 
background of the NT. First, he presents by far 
the most comprehensive and systematic history 
of the Jewish people from their beginnings to 
his own day and is especially full for the period 
just before, during and immediately after the 
lifetime of Jesus, especially concerning such 
personalities as *Herod and such events as the 
census of Quirinius. Second, he is the carliest 
non-Christian writer who mentions John the 
Baptist, Jesus, James the brother of Jesus, Judas 
the Galilean, Theudas and the Egyptian 
prophet. Third, he presents the earliest system- 
atic and comprehensive paraphrase and inter- 
pretation of the Bible. 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of classi- 
cal works have been lost, everything that Jose- 
phus wrote has come down to us. This is 
because the Christian church found him ex- 
tremely useful in filling in the gap of history be- 
tween the chronological close of the Jewish 
Scriptures in the fifth century B.C. and the birth 
of Christianity, In particular his work was useful 
in confirming the historicity of Jesus and John 
the Baptist and in establishing the view that the 
terrible sufferings of the Jews during the war 
against the Romans and of the destruction of 
the *temple were in fulfillment of the prophe- 
cies of Jesus and were inflicted by God upon the 
Jews for their rejection of Jesus, 

1. Josephus as Historian 

2. Josephus and the New Testament 

3. Josephus as Interpreter of the Bible 


1, Josephus as Historian. 

Josephus is the author of four works: the Jewish 
War, in seven books, covering the period from 
the reign of Antiochus [IV Epiphanes (175 B.c.) 
to the aftermath of the fall of Masada (A.D, 74) 
and concentrating on the war against the Ro- 
mans culminating in the destruction of the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem (A.D. 70); the Antiquities of the 
Jews, in twenty books, covering the period from 
creation to the outbreak of the war against the 
Romans in A.D, 66; the Life, in one book, the ear- 


liest extant autobiography from antiquity (see Bi- ~ 


ography, Ancient), concentrating on Josephus’s 
role as general in Galilee in the war against the 
Romans; Against Apion, in two books, attempting 
to refute the anti-Jewish charges of Manetho, 
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Lysimachus, Chaeremon, Apion and others, 

Josephus was, to judge from his autobiogra- 
phy, excellently equipped to write his histories. 
He was descended on his mother's side from the 
*Hasmonean kings (Josephus Life 1 §2) and was 
a personal friend of Agrippa II, the last Jewish 
king, who is said to have written no fewer than 
sixty-two *letters testifying to the accuracy of Jo- 
sephus’s history of the Jewish war (Josephus Life 
65 §364). On his father’s side he belonged to the 
first of the twenty-four courses of *priests (Jose- 
phus Life | §2) in an era when priestly status was 
a source of great prestige. 

Josephus received an excellent *education in 
traditional Jewish learning and at the tender age 
of fourteen was already consulted by the chief 
priests and other-leaders for interpretations of 
Jewish law (Josephus Life 2 §9). He spent three 
years gaining first hand experience of the three 
leading sects of Jews—*Pharisees, *Sadducees 
and *Essenes (Josephus Life 2 §§10-11). At the 
age of twenty-seven he was chosen to go to 
*Rome to secure the freedom of some priests 
and proved successful (Josephus Life 3 §§13-16). 
Though he had no first hand experience as a 
soldier he was chosen at twenty-nine to be gen- 
eral of the Jewish forces in *Galilee (Josephus 
J.W. 2.20.3 §563; Life 7 §§28-29). He gained the 
favor of the Roman generals—later *emper- 
ors—Vespasian and Titus, whose family name, 
Flavius, he adopted and who presumably gave 
him a good deal of first hand historical informa- 
tion; and he spent the last thirty years of his life 
living in Rome on a pension granted to him by 
them (Josephus Life 76 §423), 

In Rome he had a *patron, Epaphroditus, 
who is said to have had a library of some thirty 
thousand books. He also gained a good knowl 
edge of Greek literature, particularly Homer, 
Thucydides, *Plato and the Greek tragedians. 
Scholars are generally suspicious of his accounts 
of events in which he directly participated, such 
as the siege of Jotapata; but for other events, no- 
tably his account of the siege of Masada, where 
we can compare his account with the excava- 
tions of Y. Yadin in 1963 to 1965, he has gener- 
ally proven to be accurate. The fact that in the 
introduction to his Jewish War he is so critical of 
his predecessors who wrote the history of that 
war (Josephus /.W. 1.pref.1 §§1-2) and that in his 
essay Against Afion (1.2-5 §§6-27) he is so critical 
of Greek historians would indicate that he him- 
self had to make a special effort to be fair and 
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accurate lest he be laughed out of court. 


2. Josephus and the New Testament. 

Few scholars have doubted the authenticity of 
the reference to John the Baptist (Josephus Ant. 
18.5.2 §§116-19), since the language is particu- 
larly typical of this part of the Antiquities. If a 
Christian had interpolated it, it is hard to ex- 
plain why he would have made it almost twice as 
long as the passage about Jesus, why he should 
have contradicted the Gospels’ account as to 
why John was put to death (Josephus says that 
he was condemned by Herod Antipas because 
the latter saw that John was attracting such large 
crowds, and he feared that this would lead to se- 
dition) and why he should have said nothing 
about the connection of John with Jesus. As to 
the passage about the condemnation by a *San- 
hedrin of James (Josephus Ant, 20,9.1 §200), 
who is referred to as the brother of Jesus, who 
was called the Christ, virtually all scholars have 
accepted its authenticity. 

As to the passage (the so-called Téstimontum 
Flavianum) about Jesus (Josephus Ant. 18.5.5 
§§63-64), which is found in all 42 of the extant 
Greek manuscripts containing this portion of 
the Antiquities (the earliest of which dates from 
the eleventh century), as well as in all 171 extant 
manuscripts of the Latin translation, which was 
done in the sixth century under the sponsorship 
of Cassiodorus, scholars have increasingly con- 
cluded that it is authentic in part. It says that 
during the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate 
“there lived Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one 
ought to call him a man.” It notes that he 
wrought miracles and won over many Jews and 
many of the Greeks and then bluntly states that 
“he was the Messiah.” It reports that Pilate had 
him crucified upon hearing him accused by 
men of the highest standing among the Jews. It 
then adds that on the third day Jesus appeared 
to his followers restored to life, in accordance 
with the prophecies of the prophets. 

Such a passage, as it stands, should have 
been vital for Christian apologists, such as Justin 
Martyr, seeking to answer the charge that Jesus 
was a figment of imagination, And yet, of eleven 
Christian church fathers who lived prior to or 
contemporary with the fourth-century Eusebius 
of Caesarea and who cite passages from Jose- 
phus, including the Antiquities, none refers to 
this passage. Moreover, Origen, who knew book 
18 of the Antiquities and who cites five passages 


from it, expresses wonder that Josephus did not 
admit “Jesus to be the Christ" (Origen Comm. 
Mt. 10:17) and states that Josephus “disbelieved 
in Jesus as Christ” (Origen Cont, Cels. 1.47). 

A clue to the original wording may be found 
in Jerome (Jerome Vir, 13), who cites Josephus 
as saying not that Jesus was the Messiah but that 
“he was believed to be the Messiah.” A further 
clue may be found in a tenth-century history of 
the world in Arabic by a Christian named 
Agapius. He omits “if indeed we ought to call 
him a man,” as well as the reference to Jesus’ 
miracles and to the role of the Jewish leaders in 
accusing Jesus; and he says not that Jesus ap- 
peared to his disciples on the third day but that 
his disciples reported this event. Most important, 
his version declares not that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah but that “he was perhaps the Messiah.” Two 
centuries later a twelfth-century chronicle in 
Syriac by a Christian named Michael the Syrian, 
in its version of the Testimonium, has language 
similar to that of Jerome: “He was thought to be 
the Messiah,” 


3, Josephus as Interpreter of the Bible. 
Josephus solemnly assures his readers that he 
has set forth the precise details of the Scriptures, 
neither adding nor omitting anything (Josephus 
Ant. l.proem.3 §17), whereas in fact he adds, 
subtracts and modifies, usually in minor respects 
but sometimes in major shifts as well, One such 
case is that of Jehoash, who in the Bible (2 Kings 
13:11) is said to have done evil in the sight of the 
Lord. Yet in Josephus he is described as a good 
man (Ant. 9.8.6 §178), Again, Josephus goes so 
far as to transform Jehoiachin, who in the Bible 
is said to have done evil in the sight of the Lord 
(2 Kings 24:9; 2 Chron 36:9), into a king who is 
described as kind and just (Ané. 10.7.1 §100). 

It seems hardly convincing, in view of the 
highly competitive nature of the craft of histo- 
rian, to say that Josephus is not telling the truth 
or that he is careless or that he depends upon 
the ignorance of his readers, knowing how diffi- 
cult it would be for them to check up on him, 
with manuscripts being relatively scarce and 
with there being no indices, Apparently this 
kind of programmatic statement, as we see in 
other historians of the era (e.g., Dionysius of 
Halicarnasss Thuc. 5 and 8), is intended to as- 
sure the reader that the historian has done his 
research honestly. 

Moreover, in taking such liberties, Josephus 
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had the precedent of the Bible itself, namely, 
the book of Chronicles, which often differs in 
attitude and in specific details with the corre- 
sponding treatments in the books of Samuel and 
Kings. Other precedents were to be found in the 
*Septuagint, in such historians (usually re- 
garded as Jewish) as Demetrius, Artapanus, 
Eupolemus, Pseucdo-Eupolemus, Cleodemus 
Malchus and Pseudo-Hecataeus (see Jewish Lit- 
erature: Historians and Poets); in such *Dead 
Sea Scrolls as the *Genesis Apocryphon; in the 
book of */ubilees; in *Pseudo-Philo's Biblical An- 
fiquities; and in waditions embodied in the *tar- 
gumim and *midrashim. The practice of 
rewriting the Bible was apparently well estab- 
lished among the Dead Sea sect, so that it is fre- 
quently impossible to tell whether a given 
fragment represents an alternate reading of a 
text or an interpretation of it (see Rewritten Bible 
in Pseudepigrapha and Qumran). 

In addition, as we see in *Ciccro’s famous 
letter to his friend Lucceius (Cicero Fam. 5.12), 
there is precedent even in the much admired 
historian Polybius for exaggerating and for dis- 
regarding the canons of history when writing a 
monograph. Apparently Josephus has extended 
this to writing the history of a whole people, the 
Jews. 

Finally, in his rewriting of the sacred text, Jo- 
sephus has the precedent of the Greek tragedi- 
ans, with whom he was well acquainted. Even at 
the religious festivals of the god Dionysus, they 
did not hesitate unabashedly to remold the fa- 
miliar myths as they saw fit. Even Plato (Plato 
Rep. 2.377) and the *Stoics, who object to the de- 
grading portrayal of the gods, do nat object to 
the fact (hat the myths are interpreted with such 
latituck: and seek to have them interpreted even 
more liberally. 

Among the factors that influenced Josephus 
most in his rewriting of the Bible in the first half 
of the Antiquities we may note his audience, That 
his audience consisted primarily of non-Jews is 
clear from the statement that his work was un- 
dertaken in the belief that the whole Greek- 
speaking world would find it worthy of attention 
(Josephus Ant, L.proem.2 §5). Josephus states as 
the precedent for his work the translation of the 
Pentateuch known as the Septuagint, which was 
undertaken at the behest of a non-Jewish king, 
Ptolemy TT Philadelphus (Ani. 1,proem,3 §10). 

To be sure, his secondary audience consisted 
of Jews, as we see from his apology for rearrang- 
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ing the order of the biblical narrative; he states 
that perhaps “any of my countrymen who read 
this work should reproach me" (Josephus Ant. 
4.8.4 §197). Moreover, he is apparently address- 
ing Jews in his audience in his accounts of the 
Tsraclites’ sin with the Midianite women, which 
he has increased in length from nine verses 
(Num 25:1-9) to twenty-five paragraphs (Ant. 
4.6.7-12 §§131-55), Samson's affairs with non- 
Jewish women (Ant, 5.8.5-11 §§286-313) and So- 
lomon's excesses of passion (Ant, 8,7.5 §§191- 
98), all of which stress the dangers of assimila- 
vion and intermarriage. Finally, only Jews would 
appreciate the cryptic references to the fall of 
the Roman Empire in Balaam's prophecy (Ant. 
4.6.5 §125) and in Nebuchadnezzar's dream 
(Ant. 10,10,4 §210), and in the latter passage’s in- 
vitation to read the book of Daniel. 

Because eminent intellectuals, such as Apol- 
lonius Molon and Apion, had accused the Jews 
of not having produced any outstanding inven- 
lors in the arts or eminent sages and of not hav- 
ing added anything useful to human civilization 
(Josephus Ag, Ap. 2.12 §135; 2.14 §148), Josephus 
felt a need to prove, through his delineation of 
biblical personalities, that the Jews had indeed 
produced such virtuous and outstanding lead- 
ers. Thus he elevates the genealogy of Abraham 
(Ant. 1.6.5 §148), Rebekah (Ant. 1.16.2 §247), Ja- 
cob (Ant. 1.19.4 §§288-90), Joseph (Ant. 2.2.1 §9), 
Amram (Ant. 2.9.3 §210), Moses (Ant. 2.9.6 $229), 
Aaron (Ant, 4.2.4 §26), Gideon (Anz, 5.6.2 §213), 
Jephthah (Ant. 5.7.8 §257), Samson (Ant. 5.8.2 
§276), Saul (Ant. 6.4.1 §45), Shallum (Ant. 10.4.2 
§59), Gedaliah (Ant, 10.9.1 §155) and Esther 
(Ant. 11.6.1 §185), Among biblical figures whose 
precocity he emphasizes are Moses (Ant. 2.9.7 
§233), who, though only an infant, throws down 
the crown placed upon his head by Pharaoh, 
and Josiah (Ané, 10.4.1 §50), who, though only 
twelve years old, showed his piety by endeavor- 
ing to have the people give up their belief in 
idols, 

Moreover, the importance for the Greeks of 
beautiful appearance may ke discerned from 
Plato's remark that the philosopher-kings in his 
ideal state should, if at all possible, be the most 
handsome persons (Plato Rep. 7.535). ‘To Jose- 
phus it is Joseph's handsomeness that made him 
especially beloved to his father (Josephus Ant, 
2.2.1 §9) as well as to Potiphar's wife (Ant. 2.4.2 
§41). Pharaoh's daughter is enchanted with the 
beauty of the infant Moses (Ant. 2.9.5 §224), 
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Likewise Josephus calls attention to Saul's and 
David's handsomeness (Ant. 6.4.1 §45; 6.8.1 
$164). Absalom's beauty, we are told, surpassed 
even those who lived in great luxury (Ant, 7.8.5 
§189). 

In particular Josephus aggrandizes the cardi- 
nal virtues possessed by his biblical heroes. 
Abraham is a veritable philosopher (Josephus 
Ant. 1.7.1 §154) who presents an original proof 
of the existence of God (Ant. 1.7.1 §156), Jacob 
shows wisdom in understanding the signifi- 
cance of Joseph's dreams (Ant. 2.2.3 §15). Jo- 
seph’s wisdom is likewise manifest in his 
interpretation of the dreams of the butler, the 
baker and Pharaoh (Ant, 2.5.1-2 §§63-65; 2.5.6-7 
§§84-87). Moses is said to have surpassed all oth- 
ers in understanding (Ant. 4.8.49 §328). Among 
others whose wisdom is stressed are Saul (Ani, 
6.4.1 §45), Abner (Ant. 7.1.5 §31), David (Ani. 
7.7.4 §158) and especially Solomon (Ant. 8.2.2 
§54). 

Josephus felt a particular need to emphasize 
the courage of his biblical heroes because Jews 
had been reproached with cowardice by such in- 
fluential intellectuals as Apollonius Molon (Jo- 
sephus Ag, Ap. 2.14 §148), Furthermore, Jose- 
phus himself had been similarly accused (/.W 
$.8.4 §358). Hence he expatiates the description 
of the courage of Abraham in his fight against 
the Assyrians (Ant. 1.9.1 §172), of Abraham's 
sons (Ant. 1.15.1 §§259-41) in their joint effort 
with the renowned Heracles and in the long ac- 
count of Moses’ expedition against the Ethiopi- 
ans (Ant, 2.10.1-2 §§238-51) and in Moses’ 
conduct of war after the exodus from Egypt (Ant. 
2.15.3—16.3 §§320-44). 

The stress that the Grecks placed upon tem- 
perance may be seen in the motto inscribed in 
Delphi: méden agan. Moses is praised for his 
command of his passions (Josephus Ant, 4.8,47- 
49 §§318-29). The Bible has an embarrassing 
scene in which Elisha loses his self-control and 
curses some little boys who jecred him for his 
baldness (Ant. 8.15.5 §414); Josephus, who 
clearly admires Elisha, omits the incident. In the 
case of Jehu, whom Josephus seeks to rehabili- 
tate, both the Hebrew and Septuagint texts 
(2 Kings 9:20) indicate that he drove his chariot 
madly; Josephus says that he drove slowly and in 
good order (Ant. 9.6.3 §117), The virtue of mod- 
esty, which is allied with that of temperance, is 
particularly to be seen in Moses (Ant 4.8.49 
§§828-29), Gideon (Ant. 5.6.6 §230), Saul (Ant. 


6.4.5 §63), David (Ant, 7.15.2 §391) and Solomon 
(Ant. 8.5.3 §§146-49), the last most remarkably in 
recognizing that he had proven inferior to a Ty- 
rian lad, Abdemon, in proposing and in solving 
riddles, 

The fact that justice is the subject of the most 
famous and most influential of Plato's dialogues, 
The Republic, is an indication of the importance 
of this virtue, which is central in Josephus's de- 
piction of most of the major personalities of the 
Bible, such as Abraham (Josephus Ant, 1.7.2 
§158), Moses (Ant, 3.4.1 §§66-67), Samuel (Ant. 
6.3.5 §86; 6.18.5 §294), Saul (Ant. 6.11.2 §212), 
David (Ant. 6.13.4 §290; 7.5.4 §110), Solomon 
(Ant. 8.2.1 §21), Josiah (Ant. 10.4.1 §50), Ged- 
aliah (Ant. 10.9.1 §155), Daniel (Ant. 10,114 
§246), Ezra (Ant. 11.5.1 §121) and Nehemiah 
(Ant, 11.5.8 §183). 

The presence of philanthropia (“humanity”), 
which is so closely connected with justice, is par- 
ticularly important to Josephus in his answer to 
the charge that Jews hate other peoples (Jose- 
phus Ag. Ap. 2.10 §121; 2.14 §148). Hence this 
virtue is ascribed to Rebekah (Ant. 1.16.2 §250), 
Joseph (Ant. 2.6.3 §101; 2.6.8 §§1536, 145), David 
(Ant. 6.13.6 §299; 6.13.7 §304; 7.6.1 §118; 7.8.4 
§184; 7.15.2 §391), Solomon (Ant. 8.4.3 §§116- 
17), Gedaliah (Ant. 10.9.5 §§163-64) and Zerub- 
babel (Ant, 11.4.3 §87). In the case of Gedaliah, 
for example, the returnees to Judea are so im- 
pressed with his kindness (chréstotés) and friend- 
liness (philanthrdpia) that they develop a very 
great affection for him. Indeed, generosity is a 
prime quality of Samuel (Ant. 6.10.1 $194), Je- 
honadab (Ani. 9.6.7 §133), Jehoiada (Ant, 9.8.3 
§166) and Hezekiah (Ant, 9.13.1 §260). 

One aspect of philanthropia that was of spe- 
cial significance for the ancients was *hospital- 
ity, as we sec, for example, in the concept of 
guest-friendship as enunciated in the meeting of 
Glaucus and Diomedes in book 6 of Homer's Ji- 
iad and in the reception accorded Odysseus by 
the Phacacians in books 6-8 of the Odyssey. Jose- 
phus is particularly eager to answer the charge 
of inhospitality, as found in such writers as Juve- 
nal (Juvenal Sat. 14.103-4), that the Jews show 
the way or a fountain to none except fellow 
Jews, Hence he stresses the presence of this 
quality in such key figures as Moses (Josephus 
Ant. 3.3.1 §63), Boaz (Ant. 5.9.3 §330) and David 
(Ant. 7.2.2 §54), It is particularly prominent in 
Gedaliah, who, when warned of the plot against 
his life by [shmael, responds that he prefers to 
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die by Ishmael’s hands rather than to put to 
death a man, namely, Ishmael, who had taken 
refuge with him and had entrusted his very life 
lo him. Likewise, we see the importance of re- 
gard for a suppliant in Josephus's expansion 
{Ant. 8.14.4 §386) of the reception Ahab gave to 
Ben-hadad. 

Another important aspect of justice is grate- 
fulness. This is displayed, in extrabiblical addi- 
tions, by Joseph (Josephus Ant, 2.6.8 §152), 
Jethro's daughters (Ant. 2.11.2 §262), Moses 
(Ang. 2.11,2 §262), Joshua (Ant. 5.1.7 §80; 5.1.25 
§95), Saul (Ant, 6.7.4 §145), David (Ant, 7.3.3 §69; 
7.5.5 $111; 7.7.5 §160; 7.11.4 §§272-74), Je- 
hoshaphat (Ant. 9.1.1 §2) and Mordecai (Ant. 
11.6,13 §294), 

That piety is to be regarded as the fifth of the 
cardinal virtues is clear from Plato (Protag, 330B, 
349B). Moreover, that pielas is the great Roman 
virtue is clear from the fact that it is the key qual- 
ity of Aeneas in the great national epic of the 
Romans, Virgil's Aeneid. It was particularly im- 
portant for Josephus to stress this virtue in his 
biblical heroes inasmuch as the Jews had been 
accused of teaching impiety (Josephus Ag. Ap. 
2.41 §291), Thus Josephus makes a point of 
stressing that it is especially in piety that Moses 
trained the Israclites (And. l,proem.2 §6). Again, 
Jehoshaphat shows his piety in that he tells his 
people that they must show their faith in the 
prophet Jahazicl by not even drawing them- 
selves up for battle (Ant, 9.1.3 §12). Conversely, 
because it clearly implies impiety, Josephus is 
careful to omit the account of Gideon's making 
of an ephod out of the earrings formed from 
spoils of war (Ant. 5.6.7 §282). 

Above all, in his rewriting of the Bible, Jose- 
phus preaches a realistic attitude and even a 
high regard for the superpower of the day, 
Thus, in his reworking of the narrative of Ged- 
aliah, the client governor of Judea appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and with clear implications 
for the contemporary position of Jews vis-d-vis 
the Romans, Josephus stresses that it is a matter 
of military necessity for the Jews to remain sub- 
servient to the superpower, Again, despite the 
Bible's strongly positive view of Hezekiah, Jose- 
phus is clearly critical of Hezekiah for not realis- 
tically accommodating himself to the superior 
power of that day, Assyria; and, drawing a paral- 
lel to the situation of the Jews vis-a-vis the Ro- 
mans, Josephus is less than enthusiastic about 
him, even going to the point of asserting that it 
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was cowardice that influenced Hezekiah not to 
come out himself to meet the Assyrians (Jose- 
phus Ant. 10.1,2 §5). The fact that Hezekiah was 
encouraged by the prophet Isaiah to resist the 
Assyrians may help to explain Josephus's rela- 
tive downgrading of Isaiah’s importance. 

Josephus, in contrast to the Bible (2 Kings 
14:9; 2 Chron 36:9), presents a very positive view 
of Jehoiachin (Josephus Ant. 10.7.1 §100), pre- 
sumably because he saw a striking parallel be- 
tween the events surrounding the destruction of 
the two temples and because Jehoiachin, as Jo- 
sephus himself did later, realized the power of 
the enemy and surrendered to him in order to 
save the temple from destruction; significantly, 
in his address to his fellow Jews urging the Jews 
to surrender, the one precedent he cites is that 
of Jehoiachin (J,W. 6.2.1 §§103-4). Josephus jus- 
tifies the subservience of Gedaliah to the Baby- 
lonians, where Gedaliah is a thinly veiled 
version of Josephus, and Ishmael, his assassin, 
is a thinly veiled version of John of Gischala 
(Ant. 10.9.3 §§164-66). Significantly, the same 
damning epithets are applied to Ishmael, the as- 
sassin of Gedaliah, as are used of John (Ant, 
10.9.2 §160 = Life; 16 §85; 21 §102; /.W 2.21.1 
§585; 4.3.13 §208; 4.7.1 §889; 5.10.4 8441), 

One of the recurring charges against Jews 
was that they had an implacable hatred of non- 
Jews. To answer this charge, as made by Apollo- 
nius Molon and Lysimachus (Josephus Ag. Ap. 
2.14 §145) and repeated by Tacitus (Tacitus Fist, 
5.5.1), Josephus goes out of his way to stress that 
Jews show compassion for non-Jews. Joseph 
sells grain to all people and not merely to native 
Egyptians (Ani. 2.6.1 §94; 2.6.3 §101). Jethro is 
seen in a most favorable light; when he wishes 
to criticize the way in which Moses is adminis- 
tering justice, he shows remarkable sensitivity in 
taking him aside so as not to embarrass him. 
Again, Solomon, in dedicating the temple, asks 
that God grant the prayers not only of Jews but 
also of non-Jews (Ant. 8.4.3 §§116-17), Further- 
more, when Mesha, the king of the Moabites, 
sacnfices his own son to his god, the Bible says 
nothing about the reaction of Jehoshaphat and 
Jehoram (2 Kings 3:27); Josephus calls attention 
to their humanity and compassion (Ant, 9.3.2 
§43). 

Philartthropia is a quality that Josephus as- 
cribes to Cyrus (Josephus Ag. Ap. 1.20 §153) and 
Xerxes (Ant. 11.5.1 §123). The other non-Jewish 
leaders whom Josephus presents in a more fa- 
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vorable light include Balaam, Eglon the king of 
Moab, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Darius, 
Ahasuerus, and even the various pharaohs (¢s- 
pecially the one connected with Joseph) that are 
mentioned in the Bible, For example, Josephus 
stresses Ahasuerus’s undeviating respect for law 
(Ant. 11.6.2 §195), portrays his relationship with 
Esther as a lawful marriage (Ant, 11.6.2 §202), 
stresses his tender concern for her (Ant, 11.6.9 
§236) and depicts him as the ideal ruler who is 
totally concerned with peace, good government 
and the welfare of his subjects (And. 11.6.6 §216; 
11.6.5 §213). Where he does criticize non-Jew- 
ish leaders he usually puts the blame on their 
advisers. 

Moreover, in an interpretation of Exodus 
22:27 [28], wherein he follows the Septuagint, 
Josephus declares that Jews are forbidden to 
speak ill of the religion of Gentiles out of respect 
for the very word god (Josephus Ant. 4.8.10 §207; 
Ag. Ap. 2.38 §237), Thus Josephus omits the pas- 
sage in which Gideon, upon instructions from 
God, pulls down the altar of Baal and the 
Asherah tree that was worshiped beside it (Judg 
6:25-32). Inasmuch’ as *mystery cults were held 
in such high regard by many non-Jews, it is not 
surprising that Josephus omits the statement, as 
found in the Septuagint translation, that Asa 
ended the mystery cults (1 Kings 15:12). Further- 
more, he omits the statement that Jehoshaphat 
removed the pagan high places and Asherahs 
(2 Chron 17:6 vs. Ant, 9.1.1 §1), He likewise omits 
Jehu’s conversion of the temple of Baal into an 
outhouse (2 Kings 10;27). 

Furthermore, in his effort to establish better 
relations between Jews and non-Jews Josephus 
emphasizes that Gentile nations are not moti- 
vated by hatred of the Jews. Thus Balak and Ba- 
laam are motivated not by hatred but rather by a 
desire to defeat the Jews militarily (Josephus 
Ant. 4.64 §112), In Josephus's view, Balaam's 
readiness to curse the Israelites is due not to ha- 
tred for them but rather to his friendship with 
Balak (Ant. 4.6.5 §$120-21). Again, Haman’s ha- 
tred for the Jews is presented not as part of an 
eternal Jewish-Gentile conflict but rather as a 
personal grudge, since he is an Amalekite (Ant. 
11.6.5 §212). 

It is particularly effective to have the Jews 
complimented by non-Jews, Jethro is so im- 
pressed with Moses that he even adopts him as 
his son (Josephus Ant. 2.11.2 §263). Again, Ba- 
laam, who has been sent to curse the Jews, de- 


clares that they have been invested by God with 
superior bravery (Ant. 4.6.4 §117). Finally, the su- 
preme example of compliments directed toward 
Jews by non-Jews is to be found in connection 
with Solomon. Thus we read that the Queen of 
Sheba's strong desire to see Solomon arose from 
the daily reports that she received about his 
country (Ant. 8.6.5 §165), Furthermore, we read 
of the compliment paid to Solomon by a certain 
Dios, who wrote a history of Phoenicia and who 
reported how honest and modest Solomon was 
in acknowledging that he had been bested in 
the solving of riddles by a Tyrian lad named Ab- 
demon (Ant, 8.5.3 §149; Ag, Ap. 1.17 §§114-15). 

Thus Josephus's second edition of the Bible, 
so to speak, is particularly designed at once to 
answer critics of the Jews and to instill in Jews a 
sense of pride in their history and to teach them 
how to avoid the mistakes of the past and to 
learn from them. 

See also HISTORIANS: GRECO-ROMAN; JEWISH 
LITERATURE: HISTORIANS AND POETS; JOSEPHUS: 
VALUE. FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDY; REWRITTEN 
BIBLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUMRAN, 
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JOSEPHUS: VALUE FOR NEW 
TESTAMENT STUDY 

The writings of Flavius *Josephus (A.D, 37-c. 100) 
constitute by far the most important body of lit 
erature for the background of Christianity, It is 
Josephus who tells us almost everything we 
know about the non-Christian figures, groups, 
institutions, customs, geographical areas and 
events mentioned in the NT. He is the only sur- 
viving contemporary writer, for example, wha 
describes John the Baptist, the Jewish high 
*priests of the first century, the *Pharisees and 
*Sadducees, the various regions of Judea, *Sa- 
maria and *Galilee, *Herod the Great, Agrippa 
Il and Berenice, the Jerusalem *temple reno- 
vated by Herod and its destruction in the revolt 
of 66-74, the census under Quirinius, Judas the 
Galilean, Theudas and the Egyptian prophet (see 
Revolutionary Movements). Although his older 
contemporary *Philo mentions Pontius Pilate 
and Agrippa I, even there Josephus's evidence is 
critical for reconstruction, 

These pieces of information may not, how- 
ever, turn out to be the most important contribu- 
tions of Josephus to the study of NT back- 
grounds, For scholars are coming to realize that 
Josephus writes about these matters because he 
has stories to tell, And those stories represent 
the most fully articulated statements of first-cen- 
tury Judaism in Judea that we possess. They are 
told by a contemporary of the first and second 
Christian generations who came from circles 
very different from Jesus’ followers; from -a 
member of the governing aristocratic priest- 
hood. Josephus's narratives are important, then, 
both because they represent a different view of 
the same conditions that the NT mentions and 
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because they provide the indispensable context 
for understanding what Josephus says about 
Herod, Pilate, the temple, and so on, We cannot 
use this information without first understanding 
what it means as Josephus tells it. 

This article will first introduce each of Jose- 
phus's surviving works in their social and liter- 
ary contexts in Rome. Then we shall consider 
the suggestive parallels between Josephus and 
Luke-Acts. 

1. Josephus’s Writings 

2. The Life and Character of Josephus 

3. Josephus and the New Testament 


1, Josephus’s Writings. 

1.1, Jewish War. We first encounter Josephus 
in his seven-volume account of the Jewish War, 
the core of which he wrote between A.D. 75 and 
79 but which he completed during the reigns of 
Titus (A.D. 79-81) and Domitian (A.D, 81-96; see 
Roman Emperors), We are fairly confident of 
the following sketch. He led one group of Gali- 
leans in the revolt against Rome. He surren- 
dered to the Romans in July 67. After serving as 
a Roman prisoner and intelligence assistant, he 
was liberated (late 69) and taken back to Rome 
in 71, There he first wrote an account of the war 
in Aramaic, for Parthians and the Jews living 
among them. Then he wrote a Greek account of 
the war, which was an essentially new work in 
relation to the Aramaic, He was treated decently, 
but not conspicuously well, by successive Flavian 
rulers in Rome. Although he was given space to 
live in Vespasian’s former private house, along 
with Roman *citizenship, a stipend, some tax re- 
lief and land in the conquered Judea, neither he 
nor his sons received any of the standard Ro- 
man benefits for exceptional service or *friend- 
ship (e.g, land in Italy, equestrian or senatorial 
status), 

Post-70 Rome was evidently a difficult place 
for members of the expatriate Judean commu- 
nity there, They witnessed the spectacular *tri- 
umphal marches commemorating the sub- 
mission of Jerusalem, the minting of celebratory 
*coins (“Judea Captal"), the erection of a mas- 
sive arch memorializing Titus’s victory and the 
aggressive collection of the Jewish tax, now di- 
verted for the support of the temple to Jupiter 
Capitolinus in Rome. Roman writers reveled in 
the Judean defeat on two grounds: first, the re- 
volt seemed to embody what they saw as the 
Jews’ national character, bellicose and oddly 
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withdrawn from the rest of the world’s culture; 
second, the Roman triumph represented the ob- 
vious victory of Roman virtue over Judean mis- 
anthropy and of the Roman gods over the 
Judean God, who had made his people so hos- 
tile to other deities. 

This was the situation in which Josephus 
wrote the War. Although many scholars have 
read this work as pro-Roman propaganda, there 
is considerable evidence in the book's context 
and content for a different reading, Josephus 
claims that he writes in order to counter anti- 
Judean and pro-Roman accounts already in ex- 
istence (Josephus /.W. pref.1.3 §§1-8, 7-9). And 
his two main theses directly challenge the two 
accusations that the Judeans are hated by the 
gods (or serve a defeated God) and that the re- 
volt confirmed their hostility toward the rest of 
the *Roman Empire. Josephus counters, first, 
that the revolt was engineered by a small hand- 
ful of power-seeking tyrants who by various 
means were able to lead the people away from 
their historic and legitimate priestly-aristocratic 
leadership, with catastrophic results (see Jewish 
Wars with Rome). The argument is not simplis- 
tic but allows that loyalty of the Judeans was 
sorely tested by corrupt and incompetent gover- 
nors, Nevertheless, the ancient Judean tradi- 
tion favored peaceful good citizenship and 
faithfulness, 

In support of this claim Josephus provides 
detailed examples of the national character; the 
early *Hasmoneans, who fought off a vicious 
oppressor (and the Romans’ old enemy) and 
quickly made an ally of the Romans (Josephus 
JW. 1.1.4 §88); Herod, whose friendship with 
several Roman rulers was famous and full of 
consequence, for he won guarantees and ex- 
emptions for all Jews in the empire; the *Es- 
senes, who led exemplary lives as models of 
peace and order (Josephus /.W. 2.8.2-13 §§119- 
61); and several members of the upper pricst- 
hood and royalty, who courageously spoke out 
for peace against the fickleness of the masses 
(e.g., Josephus J. W. 2.15.4—17.4 §§321-421). 

The reason why Jews can tolerate the rule of 
various powers, as Josephus says in speeches at- 
tributed to several characters, is that they have a 
profound belief in God's control of human his 
tory (pronoia heimarmene), Convinced that no 
nation achieves power without divine aid (Jose- 
phus/.W. 2.8.7 §140), they are willing to observe 
the rise and fall of world powers under the sov- 


ercignty of God (Josephus j.W. 2.16.4 §§365-87), 
and they know that they themselves would only 
ever achieve freedom if God brought it to pass— 
that their own militancy would be doomed to fail 
(Josephus /.W. 5.9.3—-9.4 §§362-419). This view 
of history has many affiliations with biblical Jer- 
emiah and Daniel, and Josephus sees himself as 
a latter-day Jeremiah (Josephus /.W. 5.9.4 §§392- 
93). So, against the position that the Judean God 
now stands defeated, Josephus declares that the 
Romans too serve him, in this case as instru- 
ments for cleansing his temple from the pollu- 
tions created by the rebel leaders, 

Although Josephus unquestionably includes 
in his narrative the flattery of Vespasian and Ti- 
tus that was unavoidable in Flavian Rome, his 
War appears to be mainly a bid for recognizing 
the Judeans as good citizens of the empire and 
so for the cessation of any hostilities toward 
them, He evinces much concern about reprisals 
in various places around the Mediterranean (Jo- 
sephus /. W, 2.18.1-7 §§457-93), Rather than serv. 
ing as Roman propaganda, therefore, the War 
may well have been intended as a courageous 
presentation in behalf of his people. It is not 
clear exactly who first read or heard him recite 
his account, although King Agrippa IT, who 
seems to have been involved in the develop- 
ment of the book, may have been his primary 
patron. The imperial family received copies af 
ter its completion and endorsed it; presumably 
its message of peace, good citizenship and 
avoidance of reprisal was also in their interests. 
As with all ancient texts, we should probably as- 
sume that Josephus expected a friendly or at 
least malleable first audience, so that his aim 
would be not so much to convince the power- 
fully disaffected but to give well-wishers a way of 
conceiving the conflict that would help them an- 
swer critics. 

1.2, Antiquities and Life, We next encounter 
Josephus in his twenty-one-volume magnum 
opus, the Antiquities of the Jews and Life, which he 
completed during the last years of Domitian’s 
reign (A.D. 93), the years that were most difficult 
for many in the senatorial aristocracy, In the 
prologue, Josephus claims that those interested 
in Judean culture have pressed him to provide 
an account of the Judean constitution (politeia; 
Josephus Ant. 1 pref.2-3 §§5-17), These “lovers 
of learning” are led by one Epaphroditus, whose 
identity is uncertain. His name and what Jose- 
phus says about him, including the form of ad- 
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dress “most excellent" (kratiste), suggest a 
freedman of some wealth and social promi- 
nence who has experienced marked turns of 
fortune. This description would best suit Nero's 
former correspondence secretary of thal name, 
who would die at Domitian's hand in 95, but we 
cannot be sure. Another candidate is a gram- 
marian who died in about 97. The latter half of 
the prologue (Josephus Ant. 1.pref.4 §§18-26) 
begins to develop the philosophical underpin- 
nings of the Judean constitution. Josephus sets 
out to show that this constitution is unique in 
the world: more ancient than others, philosoph- 
ically purer and universally effective in its pun- 
ishment of vice and reward of virtue, in contrast 
to the codes of other nations. 

The Antiquities engages directly, therefore, a 
long-standing Greek and Roman debate about 
the best kind of constitution: monarchy, aristoc- 
racy or democracy. The problem was not ab- 
stract but of immediate import in Josephus’s 
Rome. The old aristocratic republic of the Ro- 
man city-state had begun to falter as the empire 
grew so rapidly in the second century B.C. Vari- 
ous individuals came to unusual positions of 
great prominence over their fellows, thus strain- 
ing to the limit the collegial model of leadership. 
From Augustus onward, a sort of compromise 
was reached between republican forms and the 
real executive power of the princeps, but the 
problem persevered. In Josephus's Rome, where 
Domitian had taken on many trappings of mon- 
archy, where many senators longed silently for 
the older system, constitutional questions were 
on the minds of all educated people. 

In presenting the Judean constitution, Jose- 
phus displays litle caution, again assuming a 
friendly audience. The Judeans have a senato- 
rial priestly aristocracy that is older and purer 
than any other, one that does not tolerate mon- 
archy (Josephus Ant. 4.7.17 §223; 6.3.3 §86). He 
begins with the antecedents in creation and the 
patriarchs: Abraham set the stage by deducing 
that God was one and by bringing the sciences 
to the Egyptians, whence they reached the 
Greeks. The constitution itself is elaborately pre- 
sented in volumes 3 and 4, as a uniquely just but 
humane code, *Moses entrusted this to the col- 
lege of priests, led by the high priest, in whose 
care it has remained ever since, The priests 
formed a senate, consulted by the best leaders, 
Although the constitution called for aristocracy, 
the Judeans experimented with monarchy from 
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time to time, but this was always disastrous. Even 
Herod the Great now appears as an illegitimate 
king who departed from the laws (Josephus Ant. 
14.15,2 §408). And Josephus pointedly uses the 
case of Gaius Caligula to include a Roman dis- 
cussion of constitutions and the pitfalls of mon- 
archy (Josephus Ant, 19,2.5—4.6 §§201-62). 

Although it is not ideal, monarchy could be 
tolerable for a time when the ruler was also a 
philosopher. Thus Solomon was a remarkable 
Tuler, a man wiser than any other in his under- 
standing of nature and people, though he too 
went astray by placing his own wishes above the 
laws. All of the Judeans’ famous figures, whether 
military leaders, kings, prophets or priests, lived 
philosophical lives: Abraham, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, David, Solomon, Jeremiah and Daniel 

This Greek primer in the Judean constitution 
falls neatly into two halves. The former ten vol- 
umes describe the first commonwealth, the re- 
gitnes that led to the building of the first temple 
and then its destruction; the latter ten volumes 
describe the second commonwealth—to the eve 
of the Second Temple's recent destruction. The 
halfway point, significantly, is taken by Jose- 
phus’s ruminations on the exilic prophet Daniel. 
Completely unaware of the later date that would 
be ascribed to Daniel by the *Platonist philoso- 
pher Porphyry (and by modern scholarship), Jo- 
sephus appears deeply impressed by the fact 
that Daniel accurately predicted events under 
Antiochus [V Epiphanes so long before the fact. 
He takes this as decisive proof of his basic the- 
sis: that the God of the Judean constitution not 
only controls all of history but also has encoded 
that history in the sacred Judean books (Jose- 
phus Ant. 10.11.7 §§277-81). From beginning to 
end, the Antiquities demonstrates the efficacy of 
these laws: the peril of those who violate them 
and the reward of those who follow them. He 
even includes near the end a compelling story 
concerning a prominent Gentile family who 
converted to adopt these laws as their own; they 
were especially protected and honored by God 
(Josephus Ant. 20.2.1—4,3 §§17-96). 

At the end of the Antiquities, Josephus intro- 
duces an appendix on his own life and charac- 
ter, The main significance of this appears to be 
that he wishes to illustrate the Judean constitu- 
lion by His own ancestry, public career (Life 2 
§12: polis, politeuesthai) and character (Josephus 
Ant. 20.12.1 §266; Life'76 §430). A full member of 
the ancient Judean priestly aristocracy himself, 
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and fully trained in the constitution’s philosoph- 
ical principles, he naturally led a stellar, albeit 
brief, public life in the period prececling his sur- 
render, He experienced divine favor and protec- 
tion, along with the friendship of important 
people; although assailed by unworthy, envious 
challengers who resorted to bribery and all sorts 
of other vices (John of Gischala, the delegation 
from Jerusalem, Justus of Tiberias), he suc- 
ceeded where they failed miserably. His audi- 
ence in Rome can take comfort from his 
credentials as a representative of this attractive 
Judean constitution, 

1.3. Against Apion, Josephus's final two- 
volume work is traditionally known as Against 
Apion, although only about a quarter of it deals 
with Apion; Josephus apparently called it some- 
thing like On the Antiquity of the Judeans, This is 
an effort to restate in much more systematic 
form the theses of Antiquities: extreme Judean 
antiquity, the nobility of Judean ongins, the pu- 
rity of the priestly line that preserves the consti- 
tution, the peerless moral excellence of the 
constitution and Judeans as the primary source 
of the world’s best values, In the course of this 
systematic presentation, however, Josephus de- 
votes the middle half of the book to refuting the 
Judeans’ more prominent Egyptian slanderers, 
in order and by name, 

Although scholars often take this argumenta- 
tive focus as evidence that the work has a defen- 
sive aim, we note that as a sequel to the 
Antiquities, it appears to expect the same, already 
favorable audience; it is hard to imagine a real 
social context in which this work would reach 
the Jews’ literary detractors; many of Josephus's 
particular arguments assume uncritical, well- 
disposed hearers; and ancient *rhetoric called 
for rebuttal and challenge even where there was 
no serious threat, On balance, then, it seems 
preferable to take Against Apion as a further 
composition for Gentiles interested in Judaism, 
so that they would-have ready answers to com- 
mon slanders. The book further encourages the 
interest of such Gentiles and even celebrates the 
reception given to converts (Josephus Ag. Ap. 
2,28, 36, 38 §§209-10, 261, 282), 


2. The Life and Character of Josephus. 

The foregoing presentation differs from many 
in that it deals primarily with Josephus’s writ- 
ings, whereas most begin with his life. The com- 
mon judgment that he was a traitor and 


informer strongly colors assessment of his writ- 
ings—as propagandistic, opportunistic and per- 
haps even shamed attempts at rehabilitation. It 
makes better sense methodologically, however, 
to begin with what we have—his writings—and 
move only cautiously from there to the events of 
his life, He tells the story of his life quite differ- 
ently in the War and in the Life, just as he tells 
most other stories differently in the parallel sec- 
tions of War and Antiquities. This retelling of the 
same story with entirely new moral points and 
emphases, even contradicting what one had said 
before, was commonplace in Roman rhetoric, 
and there is no evidence that Josephus was em- 
barrassed by it. In particular, we probably ought 
not to take his happy stories of duplicity, ruses, 
lies and dissembling as if it were incriminating. 
He tells these stories only to win points within 
the rules of the ancient rhetorical game. In the 
process, he has rendered much of his life unre- 
coverable to us. 


3. Josephus and the New Testament. 

In the NT, the most suggestive parallels with Jo- 
sephus's writings are to be found in Luke-Acts. 
That work, too, is self-consciously historical (Lk 
1:1-4) and addresses itself to an interested and 
somewhat informed *patron, who appears also 
to be an equestrian freedman: Theophilus, The 
author has the similar broad aim of conveying 
what is trustworthy or reliable about his group's 
way of life, Most interestingly, the author of 
Luke-Acts, when making reference to outside 
figures, happens to choose many of the people 
and events featured by Josephus: the watershed 
census under Quirinius, which sparked Judas 
the Galilean's revolt; Pilate; Herod Antipas; 
Theudas; and the Egyptian. It is ‘an old debate 
whether the author knew Josephus's writings, 
and most scholars think that he did not If he 
did, the writings in question would include An- 
tiquities 18-20, which would put the composition 
of Luke-Acts after A.D. 93, 

In any event, Josephus's works are extremely 
useful for reading along with Luke-Acts. Jose- 
phus writes from the inner circle of the ancient 
priestly aristocracy, the only legitimate leader- 
ship, for whom the Pharisees occupy an outer 
circle of tolerable but often disliked dema- 
gogues; they are still preferable to the various 
popular leaders, messiahs, false prophets and 
bandits with their ad hoe constituencies (see Rev- 
olutionary Movements), The Gospel of Luke looks 
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at things from the other end: popular leader 
Jesus, though critical of the influential Pharisees, 
is able to converse with them as a fellow teacher, 
whereas the powerful Jerusalem priesthood ap- 
pears as the very heart of darkness. 

See also JOSEPHUS: INTERPRETIVE METHODS 
AND TENDENCIES, 
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JUBILEES 
The book of /ubilees is a rewriting of Genesis 1— 
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Exodus 19 (see Rewritten Bible in Pseude- 
pigrapha and Qumran). A prefatory chapter in- 
dicates that the *pseudepigraphic seuing for the 
work is the scence in Exodus 24, with *Moses on 
Mt. Sinai, There the Lord predicts Israel's apos- 
lasy, and Moses intercedes for the people. After 
he describes what will happen at the end, the 
Lord tells an angel of the presence to dictate the 
contents of the heavenly tablets to Moses, The 
angelic dictation begins with the creation story 
and continues with the biblical account until the 
Israelites arrive at Mt. Sinai, By having Moses 
record the biblical narrative, the writer indicates 
that Mosaic authorship of Genesis and the first 
part of Exodus was an idea known already when 
Jubilees was composed, 

1, Date 

2. Versions — 

3. Characteristics 

4, Jubilees and the New Testament 


I. Date. 

There is reason to believe that jubilees was writ- 
ten in Hebrew in approximately 150 B.C. Before 
the *Dead Sea Scrolls were found, it was thought 
that the original Hebrew form of the book had 
not survived, but among the scroll fragments 
fourteen or fifteen copies of the book have been 
identified. Two of these were found in Cave 1 
(1Q17-18), two in Cave 2 (2Q19-20), one in Cave 
3 (3Q5), eight or nine in Cave 4 (4Q176 frags, 
19-21; 40216, 40218, 4Q219, 4Q220, 4Q291, 
4Q222 and 40223-224; 49217 may be another 
copy, but this is uncertain) and one in Cave 1] 
(11Q12). The most ancient of these copies is 
4Q216, which can be dated on the basis of its 
script to approximately 125-100 B.c. 

Another indicator of the book's date is the fact 
that the *Damascus Document (CD 16.2-4) cites Ju 
bilees as an authority, and the earliest copy of this 
dates from the early to middle first century B.C. 
The author of Jubilees does seem to know the 
Enochic Animal Apocalypse (/ Enoch 85—90), 
which was written in the late 160s B.C, (see Enoch, 
Books of). Jubilees was thus composed between 
the late 160s B.C, and the time’of the earliest sur 
viving copy of it (125-100 B.C.). It appears to have 
been written before the *Qumran community 
went to the wilderness; the number of copies 
found there and the influence /ubilees exercised 
on Qumran thought suggest that it was consid- 
ered an important work by the members of that 
group and probably a highly authoritative one. 
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2. Versions. 

At some point Hebrew jJutilees was translated 
into Greek. No manuscript of the Greek version 
is available, but a number of ancient writers 
cited from it and thus verify that it once existed. 
From Greek the book was rendered into Latin 
(one manuscript with part of the translation has 
survived) and Ge‘ez, the classical language of 
Ethiopia, the only version in which the book is 
fully extant. In the Christian church of Ethiopia 
Jubilees (called hufale [Divisions]) was regarded 
as one of the books of the OT, It is possible that 
a Syriac translation was made from the Hebrew; 
it has, however, survived only in a series of quo- 
tations in other Syriac texts, Comparison of the 
Hebrew fragments of the book with the ver- 
sions, especially the Ethiopic, shows that the an- 
cient translators did their work very accurately, 
Because of this and because Jubilees cites Gene- 
sis and Exodus so frequently, the book has be- 
come an important witness to the wording of the 
biblical text in the second century B.C, 


3, Characteristics. 

Jubilees presents itself as a divine revelation: God 
speaks directly with Moses in /ubilees 1, and in 
the remaining chapters an ange! of the pres- 
ence dictates the contents of the book to him, 
The source for the angel's revelation is the tab- 
lets of heaven. 

3.1. Chronology. The book provides a com- 
plete system of chronology for the first books of 
the Bible. For the author a Jubilee was a forty- 
nine-year period; each of these he divided into 
seven “weeks” of years. He uses this system to 
date a long series of events in biblical history, 
His entire chronology covers the initial forty- 
nine Jubilees and the first few years of the fifti- 
cth; the fifticth Jubilee, which begins just before 
the exodus, is the time when the Israelite *slaves 
are freed from Egypt and when they will enter 
the promised land that had been assigned to 
their ancestors in the division of the earth after 
the flood (Jub. 8:12-21), By including these two 
events in the fiftieth Jubilee the author transfers 
onto a national level the two events that, accord- 
ing to biblical legislation, occurred for the indi- 
vidual in the Jubilee year; release of Hebrew 
slaves and repossession of alienated family 
property, 

3.2. Calendar. A velated feature is the annual 
solar calendar that underlies the Jubilee calcula- 
tions, The writer claims that God had revealed 


to Enoch before the flood that the year con- 
sisted of 364 days (Jub. 4:17-18, 21) and that only 
the sun, not the moon, was to be used for calen- 
drical purposes ( /ub. 6:28-38), The 364-day solar 
year includes four quarters of 91 days each, and 
within a quarter the first and second months 
contain 30 days cach and the third lasts 31 days. 
In this system, there are exactly 52 weeks in a 
year, so that in every year a particular date will 
fall on the same day of the week; as it turns out, 
no *festival ever falls on the *sabbath, 

3.3. Earlier Laws, Jubilees also regularly ante- 
dates biblical legislation by claiming that laws 
and festivals that in the Bible were not revealed 
until Moses’ time had already been disclosed to 
the patriarchs of Genesis. For example, the laws 
about a woman's purification after childbirth 
(Lev 12) are traced to the time of Adam and Eve 
(Jub, 3:8-14). Also, the pilgrimage festivals of 
Unleavened Bread, Weeks and Tabernacles are 
said to have been practiced long before the time 
of Moses (by Noah for the Festival of Weeks 
(Jub. 6:17-22) and by Abraham for all three 
[Jeeb, 18;17-19; 15:1-10; 16:15-31]), Although 
there is usually a textual trigger in Genesis that 
gives some justification for the writer to place 
the origins of the laws where he does, his larger 
purpose seems to have been to stress that the 
law was not a later accretion to biblical religion 
but an integral part of it from earliest mes. 

3.4, Covenant. Jubilees reserves a central place 
for the one eternal covenant that governs the re- 
lations between God and his people. The cove- 
nant was first made with Noah after the flood 
and renewed with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and [s- 
rael. It embraced a set of laws that grew with 
time, and the author insists on strictest obedi- 
ence to them. All of the covenantal ceremonies 
in Jubilees take place in the third month of the 
year, Several are specifically dated to the middle 
of this month, that is, the fifteenth day, This was 
the date on which the Festival of Weeks was cel- 
ebrated in jubilees, with the result that it became 
associated with remembering and renewing the 
covenant. Covenant ceremonies in Jubilees are 
accompanied by oaths; the Hebrew words for 
“oaths” (#bi6t) and “weeks” (sabu'dt) are very 
similar and may have encouraged the associa- 
tion. Jubilees is the earliest text to document this 
dating of the Festival of Weeks; the same date is 
also found in calendar texts among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, /ubilees’ strong condemnation of a 
calendar based on lunar observation, however, 
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docs not agree with the Qumran calendars, 
which correlate both lunar and solar arrange- 
ments, 

3.5, Exegesis. Jubilees is one of the oldest wit- 
nesses to the expository methods used by Jewish 
experts in interpreting Genesis and Exodus, and 
in a number of places the writer shows his 
knowledge of how they solved some problems in 
the text (see Biblical Interpretation, Jewish). For 
example, one of the most important topics is 
sabbath law, which, as in the Bible, is introduced 
in connection with the seventh day of creation 
(Jub, 2:17-33; the book also ends with a section 
on sabbath legislation [ Jub. 50:6-13]). One bibli- 
cal passage that could prove disconcerting in 
this regard is Genesis 2:2: “on the seventh day 
God finished the work that he had done” 
(NRSV). From it one could conclude that God 
had violated the first sabbath by completing his 
creative work on it. The solution to this difficulty 
in fubilees and in other sources is to change the 
ordinal so that God finishes his work on the 
sixth day (Jub. 2:1). 

It is important to note that the author, as he 
rewrote and interpreted Genesis and Exodus, 
felt free to add and subtract passages. He adds 
lengthy sections on topics such as the calendar 
and festivals and omits details that might dimin- 
ish the reputations of biblical heroes (e.g., he 
omits Abram's lie about his wife's identity [ Jud, 
13;11-15}). One of the longest additions in Jubi- 
les is the section that deals with Jacob's son Levi 
(much of Jub, 30;:1—32:9). According to biblical 
legislation, the male descendants of Levi served 
as *priests in Israel, but Genesis had little to say 
about their eponymous ancestor other than to 
criticize him for his part in the slaughter at 
Shechem (Gen 49:5-7), Jubilees rehabilitates Levi, 
making him into a model patriarch who is ap- 
pointed priest and carries out priestly functions 
for his father and other family members. Levi is 
also presented as a member of a long priestly 
line through whom the writings of the ancestors 
were transmitted and preserved (see Jub. 45:16). 
It seems likely that the author of Jubilees was 
himself a priest. 

3.6, Purity of the Chosen Line, Jubilees adds the 
names of many women to the biblical text (e.g., 
for the wives of the antediluvian patriarchs in 
Gen 5) and gives details about their genealogies. 
The concern was to document and guarantee 
the purity of the elect family and to show that 
when marriages outside acceptable limits took 
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place, serious problems resulted (Halpern-Am- 
aru). 


4. Jubilees and the New Testament. 

There is no clear evidence that NT writers were 
aware of the book of Jubilees, but some passages 
could be illumined from the information con- 
tained in it. One possibility is the notion men- 
tioned in three places in the NT (Acts 7:38; Gal 
3:19; Heb 2:2) that angels revealed the law on 
Mt, Sinai, as the angel of the presence reveals 
almost all of fubilees to Moses. It was once 
thought that Jubilees’ 364-day calendar might 
provide a solution to the problem that, while 
the Synoptic Gospels make Jesus’ last supper a 
Passover meal, John places it on the day before 
Passover, A. Jaubert proposed that the Evange- 
lists assumed different calendars, with John us- 
ing the standard lunar-solar calendar of the 
lime and the Synoptic Evangelists employing Ju- 
bilees’ system, However, it is more likely that 
John's desire to present Jesus as the Passover 
lamb who was slain (they were being *sacrificed 
at the time he was crucified) led to the differing 
chronologies for the passion week. Jubilees, with 
its insistence on precise and full obedience to 
the law, may serve as an example of the kind of 
legal *picty that the apostle Paul opposed (see, 
for example, Col 2:16). 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, JEWISH; REWRITTEN 
BIBLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUMRAN. 
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142. J.C. VanderKam 
JUDAISM AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Judaism in antiquity is a complex phenomenon, 
involving religious, social, economic, historical 
and ethnic aspects of the life of a people whose 
influence has greatly exceeded their power. 

That influence is most obvious today in the 
literary remains of ancient Judaism, canonical 
and noncanonical, which continue to have a 
formative impact upon the very definition of hu- 
man culture. But Judaism itself must not be 
equated directly with the religions of those Ju- 
daic sources that happen to remain; in order to 
assess those sources, to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of Judaism within the task of understand- 
ing Jesus and the NT and to gauge its influence 
more generally, a different approach is neces- 
sary. We need to uncover those religious systems 
of beliefs, reactions, social conventions, ways of 
thinking and habits of feeling that the literary 
sources and the history of the people manifest; 
moreover, those systems must be appraised with 
reference to their dramatic transitions over time, 
or not at all, The present article is to deal with 
Judaism through the time of the NT, that is, 
prior to the emergence of *rabbinic Judaism (see 
DJG, Rabbinic Traditions and Writings §1). Juda- 
ism in the time of the NT can be appreciated 
only on the basis of its procession from earlier 
forms, Accordingly, we must first turn our atten- 
tion to the root of Judaism, the religion of *Is- 
rael, taking account of the delay between the 
emergence of that religion and the probable 
dates of its sources. 

Judaism in every period is rooted in the no- 
tion that Israel is chosen, The perennial para- 
dox in the study of Judaism is that the notion of 
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election is more persistent than any definition 
of what Israel might be. We might be thinking of 
an extended family of Arameans that departed 
from Mesopotamia in order to settle westward, 
of their initial settlement in Canaan, of the mi- 
grant group in Egypt, of those who departed 
from Egypt, of those who struggled for control 
of the land of Canaan, of the nation and its 
eventual monarchy and consequent civil war, of 
the dispossessed peoples in Babylonia, of the 
ideal Isracl that the Scriptures of the exile 
project and/or of those people both in the land 
and in the Diaspora who read those Scriptures 
as their own, for whom Isracl was and is an 
identification of self. 

Each of the moments of the development of 
Israel named above and each of several other 
stages has been the object of particular, schol- 
arly attention. But we may, as a convenience, 
cope with the topic of Judaism under four 
stages: the period of prehistory, between the 
scriptural Abrahamic family and the scriptural 
people led by judges; the period of nationaliza- 
tion and monarchy; the period of dispossession 
and the canonization of Scripture; and the pe- 
riod of radical pluralization, which is widely re- 
ferred to today as early Judaism, 

1. The Prehistory of Israel: From Family to 

People 

2. Nationalization and Monarchy 

3. Dispossession and Canonization 

4. Radical Pluralization 

5, Early Judaism and the New Testament 


1. The Prehistory of Israel: From Family to 
People. 
If the conviction of being divinely elect is a con- 
dition sine qua non of Judaism, then the tradi- 
tional notion that Abraham is the father of all 
Jews is a useful point of departure. After all, he 
is remembered as being partner to the covenant 
involving both God's gift of the land that would 
be called Israel and the sign of circumcision 
(Gen 15:1-21; 17;1-14), But the assumption of 
Genesis is that Abraham and the patriarchs are 
seminomadic, in the sense that they migrate and 
cultivate land. Just that style of living is what 
brings Isracl, the children of Jacob, who was re- 
named in a struggle with God (Gen 3$2:22-82), 
down to Egypt. The emphasis throughout the 
patriarchal cycle is upon the literal kinship of 
the entire group that may be called Israel. 
*Moses is particularly associated with the lib- 
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eration of Israel from Egypt, but, just as the qual- 
ity of the sojourn in that land changed (cf Exod 
1:8-10), so did the constitution of the people, 
The estimate of more than a half million war- 
riors in Numbers 1:45-46 may well be hyper- 
bolic, but an increase of population during a 
penod described biblically as of more than four 
centuries (Ex 12:40) meant that any system of 
strictly familial lineage was out of the question, 
Moses was therefore responsible not simply for 
the liberation from Egypt but also for the recon- 
stitution of Israel as a people, rather than simply 
a family, on the basis of his revelation. 

The Mosaic constitution or covenant would 
become paradigmatic for every age of Judaism 
that followed. ‘Tribal lineage, on the assumption 
that the tribes were descended from the sons of 
Jacob/Israel, replaced familial lineage as the 
operative definition of the group, and that was 
an evolution that the weight of numbers alone 
probably effected. But the tribal arrangement 
by itself was unsystematic and needed to be bal- 
anced by a centripetal impulse in order for Is- 
racl to emerge as a functional entity. Moses is 
the emblem of centralized *sacrifice and judg- 
ment. His claims upon Pharaoh are predicated 
upon sacrifice (Ex 3:18), and his relation to 
Jethro (or “Reuel,” in the passage in question), 
the Midianite priest, makes his cultic interests 
manifest (Ex 2;15b-22), The notion of “the peo- 
ple” sacrificing creates the notion of the people; 
apart from some common action, there would 
be families, extended families, villages and 
“stems” (or “staffs,” as the tribes are called in the 
*Hebrew Bible), but no organic whole. 

The Mosaic constitution established the stem 
of Levi as the guardians of the sanctuary (cf. 
Num 4:1-49) and also assured that the concep- 
tion of one God would be coextensive with the 
conviction of one people. If sacrifice was the 
charter of liberation, then a declension into 
multiple gods would return Israel to the division 
of Egypt (cf. Ex 20:2, 3, 22-26). A corollary of the 
unity of God and his people is that there should 
be a single sanctuary, but in the premonarchial 
phase we can speak only of the preeminence of 
the pan-tribal shrine, since worship at other 
sites is also attested. At the same time, the tribal 
stems of Israel were coordinated at the cultic 
center in a system of judgment (Ex 18:13-26), so 
that disputes could be regulated and the appro- 
priate integrity of Israel could be maintained. 
That Israel should be whole, an integer of di- 
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vine revelation, becomes the central imperative 
of the Mosaic covenant, 

Sacrifice, within the Mosaic system, is the 
place of meeting between God and Israel (Ex 
24:1-11), such that only what is clean may be in- 
volved (cf. Lev 11—15), and much of it passes to 
divine ownership (cf. Lev 3:1-17). Not only parts 
of things offered but the cultic instruments 
themselves (Ex 25—31) and the entire tnibe of 
Levi (ef. Num 3:45) are God's. Morcover, the de- 
clared aim of entry into the land of promise is to 
cleanse it of what is not acceptable to God. Ev- 
erything else, people, beasts and property, is to 
be “devoted,” that is, extirpated (cf, Josh 6, 7). 
The pentateuchal emphasis upon that “devo- 
tion” (herem) has confused some modern discus- 
sion. There has been a tendency to refer to the 
conquest of Canaan, but much of the language 
of destruction—which is undoubtedly present— 
needs to be understood in its sacrificial context, 
as a cleansing of the land. 

Joshua and Judges reflect the situation in 
Canaan much more directly, in their stories of in- 
tertnbal rivalries and wars, accommodations with 
the indigenous populations, the desire for booty 
and the problems inherent in the tendency to 
erect local shrines. Those glimpses into the tur- 
moil in the midst of which the nation emerged 
have led to the evolution of distinct, scholarly the- 
ories concerning how Canaan was settled by He- 
brew-speakers. M, Noth is associated with the 
theory of an amphictyony (such as existed in an- 
cient Greece), an association of twelve tribes for 
cultic purposes, The number twelve is problem- 
atic, however. Greek amphictyonies of other 
numbers are known, and the number within Is- 
rael was largely theoretical, perhaps derived from 
sacrificial practice (cf. Josh 4:9, 20), 

Levi was left out from the point of view of a 
geographical inheritance, and Joseph in stan- 
dard lists could be counted three times, as 
Ephraim and the two half-tribes of Manassch 
(ef. Josh 17:17, 18; 22:1-6), Unusual lists, such as 
Judges 1:16-36, have the tribes deviate from the 
number, names and kinship presupposed ordi- 
narily in the Mosaic covenant, In addition, the 
point of Levi within Israel is to provide a fixed 
arrangement of cultic personnel for a moving 
sanctuary, while in Noth's Greek analogy tribes 
took turns in providing for a settled sanctuary, 
But with those crucial allowances, Noth's theary 
has been the most influentia! of the twentieth 
century. Crucial changes, however, have been 
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suggested by G. Mendenhall and by N. Gottwald. 
The former envisages the occupation of the 
land as an instance of peasants’ revolt, while the 
latter thinks in terms of a union between disen- 
franchised local clements and migrants from 
Egypt in opposition to Canaanite hegemony. * 

The Israel that (dis)possessed the land of 
Canaan, then, was an amalgam of groups that 
claimed such affinity with Abraham, pursued the 
worship of God laid down by Moses and on that 
basis sought to rid the land of Canaan of all but 
its own, Its destruction of other material cul- 
tures, particularly urban cultures (as in the case 
of Jericho; Josh 6), was its hallmark. Leadership 
consisted in the intervention of judges who de- 
fended the possession of a given stem or stems, 
rooted out clements of Canaanite worship or at- 
tacked non-Israclite powers. The authority of 
the judges seems to have resided in their success 
in pursuing one or more of those aims, which 
success might be attributed to possession by the 
Spirit of God (cf. Judg 11). 


2. Nationalization and Monarchy. 

Judges takes a particularly dim view of the insti- 
tution that obviously would have provided 
greater stability: the monarchy. The removable 
ark of the covenant, which provided the center 
of Israel's loyalty and devotion, was vulnerable 
to attack, and the unsystematic convention of 
judges, while it might answer to the occasional 
onslaught of disorganized foes, was no answer 
to the centralized attack of even a petty king- 
dom. But the book of Judges casts monarchy as 
an essentially apostate institution, in that it im- 
plicitly involves denying the sovereignty of the 
Lord (ef. Judg 8:22—9:57). 

The prophet Samuel is portrayed as inti- 
mately connected with the rise of the monarchy 
in Israel. He is closely associated with the ark of 
the covenant and the priesthood of Eli. Evi- 
dently worship effects the proximity of the Lord, 
whose will Samuel is then held to interpret 
(1 Sam 3:1—4;]). Samuel is a fully priestly figure 
(and a judge, 1 Sam 7:15—8:;2), in that he offers 
sacrifice himself, and it is notable that he does 
so in sites other than the central shrine (1 Sam 
7: 9:3—10:24; 16). Assertions about the future 
are involved in his interpretation of God's pres- 
ence in sacrifice, but interpretation is by no 
means limited to prediction. Samucl's period of 
prophecy corresponds to the capture of the ark 
in war and its removal to Ashdod, a city with a 


fixed temple for its god, Dagon (1 Sam 4, 5). The 
ultimate release of the ark, after it was held to 
cause harm to the inhabitants of any city in 
which is was held, ends the regular practice of 
bringing it into battle (1 Sam 7:1-2; cf. 14:18-22), 
and a desire for monarchy grows thereaiter 
(1 Sam 8:4-22), Samuel resists but ultimately 
gives in, on God's behalf, to popular desire and 
anoints Saul (1 Sam 10), Saul is a physically big 
man (1 Sam 9:1-2), in the tradition of the judges, 
but also a failure. He usurps the function of sac- 
rifice (1 Sam 13:8-15; 14:31-35); fails to devote 
what he should (that is, destroy captives and 
spoil that was incompatible with God's sanctity; 
1 Sam 15); he also becomes ambitious for his 
own family (1 Sam 18—20). God, by means of 
Samuel, rejects Saul and anoints David (1 Sam 
16:1-13), f 

2.1. The Davidic Monarchy. The Davidic mon- 
archy itself becomes the object of a solemn oath 
in 2 Samuel 7, where the prophet Nathan prom- 
ises God's protection of David's progeny. It is 
notable that the promise is occasioned by 
David's undertaking to build a *temple, The of 
fer itself is accepted but deferred: Solomon is to 
accomplish the task (2 Sam 7:13). But the func- 
tion of the king in protecting, not leading, wor- 
ship is established, and the role of prophecy as 
the guide of the king is confirmed. Precisely in 
those aspects, David differs from Saul, and the 
promise to David is integrated within the cove- 
nant generally. 

The centralization of the sacrificial cult in 
David's city, *Jerusalem (2 Sam 6), had both pos- 
itive and negative effects, from the point of view 
of faithfulness to the covenant. Positive, because 
the new center became the focus of codification, 
In addition to the court history, an account of 
David's reign produced shortly after his death 
(2Sam 9—1 Kings 2), the source known to 
scholarship as ] was produced. J (named after its 
putative author or authors, the “Yahwist” [earlier 
spelled with a “j" in the Latin mannery) first 
linked in literary form the people of the Davidic 
kingdom with creation, the patriarchs, the exo- 
dus and the possession of the, land. Earlier, 
shorter books had been compiled to be recited 
at cultic centers, so that a treaty, or regulations 
of purity or ethics, or alleged genealogical con- 
nections or victories or other formative events 
might be remembered in association with sacri- 
fice. But a single center involved a collection of 
such materials during the tenth century, and an 
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early attempt to present them more coherently, 
for presentation at Jerusalem for the *feasts that 
were primarily celebrated there. But there is also 
a negative side to the settlement in Jerusalem, 
With monarchy there came the pressure to trade 
and compete with other cities: che multiplication 
of cults—and the de facto acceptance of their 
deities—was a feature of Solomon's otherwise 
auspicious reign (1 Kings 11), 

First Kings lays the blame for the division of 
united Israel into Israel in the north and Judah 
in the south upon Solomon's apostasy (1 Kings 
11:29-40), and there is a thematic link in Scrip- 
ture between marriage to non-Israclite women 
and idolatry, But the kings, north and south, un- 
dermined their own authority by their recourse 
to *slavery and their conspicuous consumption, 
not only their idolatry, The last aspect is none- 
theless an especially emphasized feature in the 
careers of the worst kings. Ahab in the north, 
with his wife Jezebel, fomented the worship of 
Baal and was opposed by the prophet Elijah 
(1 Kings 16:29—22:40); in the south, Ahaz reno- 
vated the temple to look like the one in Dam- 
ascus and may even have practiced human 


sacrifice (2 Kings 16:1-20). It is evident that the’ 


alliance of Ahab with Sidon and of Ahaz with 
Damascus was a formative influence in their re- 
spective religious policies, 

2.2. The Prophetic Movement. Prophecy found 
its voice as a Movement in its opposition to the 
monarchs it regarded as apostate. Prior to the 
crystallizing impact of that opposition, prophets 
appear to have been identified as those who 
spoke for God, often in association with worship 
in particular sanctuaries, Their prophetic minis- 
try night to a greater or lesser extent involve un- 
usual states of consciousness or atypical be- 
havior, sometimes with the use of music and 
dance. But first the association with David, and 
then the antagonism of kings in the north and 
south, made of prophecy a startlingly coherent 
movement, 

The emergence of prophecy as a literary 
genre is to be dated to the eighth century and 
the message of Amos, Fundamentally a 
prophet of doom against the northern king- 
dom, Amos foretold judgment against Israel's 
apostate kings, and the prophet Hosea vividly 
generalized that theme to include the nation.as 
a whole, They were quickly followed in the 
south by Micah and Isaiah, and an urgent ap- 
peal for social justice became a hallmark of 
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prophecy in the south, 

The doom announced against the north by 
an Amos or a Hosea must have appeared iclle 
during periods of prosperity, but when, in 722 
B.C,, the capital of the north was taken and the 
northern kingdom was subjected to a policy of 
exile, the prophetic message appeared to have 
been vindicated. The works of the northem 
prophets were preserved in the south, together 
with extensive pentateuchal traditions of Israel's 
beginnings that had been treasured in the 
north, There were those in the north, priests 
and prophets and scribes, who were not taken in 
by the royal attempt at syncretism. Nonetheless, 
the prophetic attack upon deceitful prophets 
and cultic hypocrisy is eloquent testimony to the 
power of that attempt. 

Spurred on by the demise of Israel in the 
north, whose people were lost to history, the 
prophets in Judah attempted to purify the life of 
their people. Isaiah urgently argued against for- 
eign alliances and insisted that fidelity to God 
alone would save Jerusalem; Jeremiah cease- 
lessly denounced faithlessness and was prose- 
cuted for his trouble; Ezekiel’s enactments of 
coming disaster won him a reputation as a 
crank. But in the reign of Josiah, a royal refor- 
mation backed much of the critique of the 
prophets (2 Kings 22:1—23:50; 2 Chron 34;1— 
35:27). Josiah restored worship in the temple ac- 
cording to covenantal norms; he centralized 
sacrifice, even of the Passover, in Jerusalem; he 
tolerated no foreign incursions. In his program 
he was guided by a scroll of the law, which was 
found in the temple during the restoration, a 
scroll that has since antiquity been associated 
with the present book of Deuteronomy, which 
presses an agenda of radical centralization and 
separation from foreign nations such as im- 
pelled Josiah, But in 609 B.C., Josiah was killed 
in battle in an attempt to block the alliance be- 
tween Pharaoh Neco and the Assyrians at a 
place called Megiddo, The impact of his death 
may be gauged by the impact of that name upon 
the *apocalyptic tradition (see 4.1.1 below), in 
the form Armageddon (Rev 16:16; cf. Zech 
12:11). 


3. Dispossession and Canonization. 

3.1, Exile and the Vision of Classic Israel: The 
Pentateuch. The end of the kingdom of Judah 
came quickly after the death of Josiah. Culminat- 
ing in 587/586 B.C, the Babylonian Empire, 
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which had succeeded the Assyrians (see the pro- 
phetic book of Nahum), implemented a policy of 
exile, subsequent to their siege of Jerusalem and 
their destruction of the temple. Had the course 
of events then followed what happened to Israel, 
there would today be no Judaism to study. Para- 
doxically, however, the forces that must have 
seemed sure to destroy the religion of the cove- 
nant with the Lord instead assured its survival 
and nurtured its international dimension. Dur- 
ing the Babylonian exile, priestly and prophetic 
movements joined forces to form a united pro- 
gram of restoration that put a form of Israel back 
on the map within a generation, Out of this res- 
toration a vision of an ideal Israel, memorialized 
in the Pentateuch as we know it, emerged as a 
truly canonical standard for Judaism. 

3.2. Restoration and New Visions for the Future: 
The Prophets. The dispossession of Judah to 
Babylon set up the priestly and prophetic hege- 
mony that made restoration possible. But just as 
the Pentateuch sets out particularly priestly con- 
cerns, the prophetic movement also brought a 
distinctive message to the canon. The prophets 
generally agreed with their priestly confeder- 
ates that the land was to be possessed again, 
and postexilic additions to the books of Isaiah 
(Is 40—55), Jeremiah (Jer 23:1-8; 31) and Ezek- 
iel (Ezek 40—48) constitute eloquent motiva- 
tions for return to the land. 

But the previous abuses of the kings and 
their sanctuaries made the prophetic movement 
insist that righteousness was the prior require- 
ment of sacrifice and that the events of the re- 
cent past were a warning. A Zechariah might be 
happy to set out the hope of a priestly messiah 
beside the Davidic king who was to rule (Zech 3; 
4), but the predominant emphasis fell on the 
crucial necessity of loyalty to the worship of God 
(Zech 8). Moreover, *eschatology became char- 
acteristic of the prophetic movement, both in 
additions to biblical prophets, such as Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, and in fresh works, such as Joel 
and Malachi. The ¢ontemporary governance, 
whether *Persian, *Ptolemaic or *Seleucid, and 
the present temple were provisional, until an 
anointed king and an anointed priest would rule 
properly, Just the image of a priestly orientation 
redefined by the prophets is seen in the career 
of Ezra in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah: 
prophet, priest and scribe become one in their 
insistence on the vision of classic Israel, cen- 
tered on the restored *temple, 


The temple as restored (beginning in 520 
B.C.) was, however, far from anyone's ideal. 
Some who remembered the splendor of So- 
lomon's edifice are reported to have wept when 
they saw the results of the efforts under Ezra 
(Ezra 3:10-13), That imperfect focus nonetheless 
served (to attract a permanent priesthood, and 
the notion of a canon provided focus to the pro- 
phetic movement. Now a body of literature, 
which could be interpreted, was held to provide 
the guidance that individual prophets formerly 
gave. It is notable that Ezra’s own ministry in- 
volved guiding Israel on the basis of scriptural 
interpretation, The scribe emerges as something 
of a judge: the dominant, religious personality, 
as the warrant of true prophecy and the arbiter 
of priestly conduct (Nch 8—15). 

3.3. Voices from Outside the Priestly-Prophetic 
Hegemony: The Writings. But the appearance that 
scribal leadership was settled is more superficial 
than representative, Battles concerning the 
proper conduct of the cult and the proper per- 
sonnel of the priesthood raged during the pe- 
riod of restored Israel, and powerful movements 
produced literatures outside of scribal control. 
While the final form of the Pentateuch and what 
are called the Former Prophets (Joshua— 
2 Kings) and the Latter Prophets within Judaism 
may be attributed to the hegemony of priestly 
and prophetic interests that has been described, 
the category of Writings (the last in the three 
biblical divisions of traditional Judaism), to- 
gether with the *Apocrypha and the pseude- 
pigrapha, best characterizes other facets of the 
religion, 

The book of Psalms represents a cultic *piety 
centered on just those aspects that levitical in- 
structions exclude; the *music, dance, poetry, 
*prayer and praise (the term psalms, thillim, 
means “songs of praise”) that the temple at- 
tracted, They speak more eloquently of the emo- 
tional affect of and popular participation in 
sacrificial worship than does any other docu- 
ment in the Bible. Proverbs also represents a 
nonpriestly, nonprophetic focus of piety in re- 
stored Israel, defined by prudential wisdom. Job 
and Ecclesiastes are other examples within the 
canon. 

Initially wisdom is understood to be an as- 
pect of God, which by knowing one can become 
familiar with God. “Wisdom” in Hebrew is a 
feminine noun and came to be personified as a 
woman; by the time of Ecclesiasticus (or Ben 
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Sira, from the early second century B.C; see Sir- 
ach) and the *Wisdom of Solomon (from the 
late first century B.C, or somewhat later), she is 
considered a fundamental means of access to 
God. The Wisdom of Solomon was composed in 
Greek, but the focus upon Wisdom is by no 
means unique to what is commonly called *Hel- 
lenistic Judaism. Contacts with Egyptian and 
Babylonian inquiries into divine wisdom do 
probably date from the time of the Israelite and 
Judean kings, as part of their characteristic syn- 
cretism. But unlike idolatry and polygyny, Wis- 
dom survived and prospered as a suitable and 
fertile means of communion with God after the 
notion of the unique covenant with Israel had 
triumphed. 

In the case of *Philo of Alexandria, whose 
lifetime straddled the end of the last era and the 
beginning of our own, the pursuit of wisdom be- 
came a philosophical articulation of Judaism; he 
contributed an awareness of how Judaism and 
Hellenistic culture (see Hellenistic Judaism)— 
whose contact is already obvious in the Apocry- 
pha and pseudepigrapha—might be related. 
Philo is unusually learned in his representation 
of a basic development of the Judaism of his pe- 
riod. His simultaneously Greco-Roman and Ju- 
daic notion of the logos is a case in point (see 
Philo Op, Mund.). 

5.4. Threats to Cultic Purity and Priestly Unity. 
The question of the priesthood in the restored 
temple, meanwhile, became _ increasingly 
fraught, The Persian regime gave way to *Alex- 
ander the Great. Among the dynasties of the 
generals who succeeded him (see Diadochoi), 
first the Egyptian Ptolemies and then the Syrian 
Seleucids largely maintained the enlightened 
settlement of the Persians, The Seleucid mon- 
arch Antiochus IV (surnamed Epiphanes) is 
commonly portrayed as a great exception to the 
policy, and he did unquestionably occupy Jerus- 
alem and arrange for a foreign cult in the sanc- 
tuary in 167 B.C., which inchided the sacrifice of 
swine (a Hellenistic delicacy; 1 Mace 1;20-64; Jo- 
sephus Ant. 12.5.4 §§248-56). But Antiochus in- 
tervened in the city at first as the protector of a 
high-priestly family, the Tobiads, who were then 
in dispute with the Oniad family (Josephus /.W. 
1,1-2 §§31-35), Dispossessed, the latter group 
moved to Egypt, where a temple was built at He- 
liopolis, in a form different from the restored 
temple in Jerusalem (Josephus /.W 1.1 §33; 
7.10.2-3 §§420-32). The cult of Onias appears to 
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have been of limited influence, but the mere ex- 
istence in the period of restored Israel of an al- 
ternative cult, manned by legitimate pretenders 
to the high priesthood in Jerusalem, is eloquent 
testimony of deep divisions within the sacerdo- 
tal ranks and within Judaism generally. 


4. Radical Pluralization, 

Early Judaism may conveniently be dated from 
167 B.C., with the entry of Antiochus’s officer, 
named Apollonius (2 Macc 5;24-25), into Jerusa- 
lem and his desecration of the temple, but it is 
evident that the radical pluralization of Judaism 
prior to Jesus, and of which Jesus was both a 
symptom and a result, is rooted in the flawed 
unity of restored Israel during the previous pe- 
riod. But Antiochus's campaign triggered both a 
fissure of interests and a reconfiguration of 
those interests in a way that made pluralism the 
order of the day. The temple of Onias at Heliop- 
olis is only one example, but one that shows that 
how sacrifice was offered, and by whom, was 
held by one, familial group to be a better mea- 
sure of the acceptability of worship than where 
sacrifice was offered. 

4.1, The Rise of the Hasmoneans and the Re- 
sponse of the Faithful. In Israel, however, there 
was another group, defined by a desire to re- 
main loyal to *sacrifice in Jerusalem by an ap- 
propriate priesthood and a resistance to the 
demands of Antiochus, known as “the faithful” 
(the famous Hasidim). Attempts have been 
made in the history of scholarship to identify 
the Hasidim with a particular sect of Judaism 
during the period of the Second Temple, such as 
the *Essenes or the *Pharisees, but the adjective 
faithful cannot usefully or legitimately be limited 
to any one specific group, In the context of reac- 
tion to Antiochus, however, the sense of the 
term clearly related to one's adherence to cove- 
nantal norms of sacrifice, as part of a vehement 
resistance, 

Among the resisters was Mattathias, a coun- 
try priest from Modin, whose son, Judas Macca- 
beus (“the hammer") introduced the most 
powerful priestly rule Judaism has ever known, 
which was known under the name of Hasmo- 
neus, Mattathias’s ancestor (1 Mace 2:1—9;18; 
Josephus Ant. 12.6.1 §265; 16.7.1 §187; 20.811 
§190; 20.10.1 §§238, 247). Judas, as is well 
known, turned piety into disciplined revolt, in- 
cluding an alliance with Rome (1 Macc 8) anda 
willingness to break the *sabbath for military 
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reasons (1 Mace 2:41), which saw the restoration 
of worship within the covenant in the temple in 
164 B.C. (1 Mace 4:36-61), After his death, his 
brother Jonathan was named high pricst 
(1 Mace 10:20-21), and from that time until the 
period of Roman rule (see Jewish History: Ro- 
man Period), the high priesthood was a *Has- 
monean prerogative, 

Those events were too rapid for some and 
unacceptable in the view of others. In strictly fa- 
milial terms, the Hasmoneans could not claim 
the high priesthood as a right, and therefore 
competition with other families of priests was a 
factor. Moreover, the suspension of the sabbath 
for military purposes (see Josephus /W 1.7.8 
§146) and the arrogation of the high priesthood 
and the monarchy by the non-Davidic Hasmo- 
neans seemed particularly vicious to many Jews 
(Josephus /.W. 1.3.1 §70). Antiochus had sanc- 
tioned apostasy, and the Hasmonean regime ap- 
peared to be compounding apostasy both in its 
initial resistance and its consolidation of power. 

4.1.1, Apocalyptic Resistance. The book of 
Daniel does not express overt opposition to the 
Hasmoncans, but it does represent the less activ- 
ist, apocalyptic stance that many pious Jews 
adopted as an alternative to the nationalistic 
and militaristic policy of the Hasmoneans. The 
eschatology of the prophets during the period of 
restored Israel is here transformed into a sce- 
nano of the end time, in which the temple 
would be restored by miraculous means, with 
the archangel Michael's triumph capped by the 
resurrection of the just and the unjust (Dan 12:1- 
4), Folk Judaism of the period also anticipated 
providential interventions (see Tobit), but Daniel 
elevates and specifies that anticipation until it 
becomes a program of patient attention and fi- 
delity, warranted by both heavenly vision and 
the sage named Daniel of the Babylonian pe- 
riod (cf, Ezek 14:14), 

4.1.2. Essenes, In the case of the Essenes, op- 
position to the Hasmoneans became overt. They 
pursued their own system of purity, ethics and 
initiation, followed their own calendar and with- 
drew into their own communities, either within 
cities or in isolated sites such as *Qumran. 
There they awaited a coming apocalyptic war, 
when they, as “the sons of light,” would triumph 
over “the sons of darkness”: not only the Gen- 
tiles but anyone not of their vision (War Scroll 
[1QM)}; Rule of the Community [1QS]). The culmi- 


nation of those efforts was to be complete con- 


trol of Jerusalem and the temple, where worship 
would be offered according to their revelation, 
the correct understanding of the law of Moses 
(cf, CD 5:17—6:11). Their insistence upon a doc- 
trine of two *messiahs, one of Israel and one of 
Aaron, would suggest that it was particularly the 
Hasmonecans’ arrogation of priestly and royal 
powers that alienated the Essenes, 

4.1.3. Pharisees. Most of those who resisted 
the Seleucids or who sympathized with the resis- 
tance were neither of priestly families nor of Es- 
sene temperament. Nonetheless, the unchecked 
rule of the Hasmonean priests in the temple was 
not entirely acceptable to them. For that large 
group, the pharisaic movement held a great at- 
traction, The Pharisees, in their attempt to influ- 
ence what the Hasmoneans did rather than to 
replace them definitively, appear as much more 
conservative than the Essenes or competing 
priestly families. Their focus was upon the issue 
of *purity, as defined principally in their oral 
tradition and their interpretation of Scripture. 
Since issues of purity were bound to be compli- 
cated in the Hasmonean combination of secular 
government and sacrificial worship, disputes 
were inevitable. 

*Josephus, for example, reports that the 
Pharisees made known their displeasure at Alex- 
ander Janneus by inciting a crowd to pelt him 
with lemons (at hand for a festal procession) at 
the time he should have been offering sacrifice 
(Josephus Ant, 13.13.5 §§372-73), Josephus also 
relates, from a later period, the teaching of the 
rabbis (probably Pharisees) who were impli- 
cated in dismantling the eagle Herod had 
erected over a gate of the temple (Josephus /.W. 
1,33,2-4 §§648-55; Ant. 17.6.24 $§149-67), This 
gesture was both less subversive of the estab- 
lished authority in the cult than what earlier 
Pharisees had done and more pointedly a chal- 
lenge to Herod. Paradoxically, the willingness of 
the Pharisees to consider the Hasmoneans in 
their priestly function, in distinction from the 
Essenes, involved them not only in symbolic dis- 
putes but also in vocal and bloody confronta- 
tions, Alexander Janneus is reported to have 
executed by crucifixion cight hundred oppo- 
nents, either Pharisees or those with whom the 
Pharisees sympathized, and to have slaughtered 
their families; but his wife came to an accommo- 
dation with the Pharisees that guaranteed them 
considerable influence (Josephus /.W 1.4.6— 
1.5.3 §§96-114). 
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It seems clear that within the Hasmonean 
period, purity was a political issue and to some 
extent a symbol. The acquiescence of one of the 
dynasty to any pharisaic stricture implicitly ac- 
knowledged that the Hasmonean priesthood 
was provisional, and the pharisaic movement 
probably found its original political expression 
in opposition to that priesthood (Josephus Ant. 
13.10,5-6 §§288-98). The Pharisees accepted and 
developed the notion that with the end of the 
canon, the age of prophecy in the classical sense 
had ceased (cf 1 Mace 4:46), For that reason 
they plausibly saw Ezra as their source and their 
own interpretative movement as an extension of 
his program of restoration (cf. m. “Abot 1:1-18; 
2 Esdr 14). But in two vital respects, the Phari- 
sees need to be distinguished from the reforms 
of Ezra. First, they identified themselves with no 
specific priestly or political figure. Their pro- 
gram was its own guide and was not to be sub- 
servient to any particular family or dynasty. 
Second, pharisaic interpretation was not limited 
to the Scriptures, nor was its characteristic focus 
scnptural: the principal point of departure was 
the recollection of earlier teaching of those 
called sages. 

Ultimately, after the period of the NT, the ide- 
ology of the rabbis, as the Pharisces came to be 
called, had it that Moses conveyed two Torahs on 
Sinai, one written and one oral. Even before that 
understanding, however, the sages treated as 
normative the teachings of their predecessors in 
chains of tradition. It was not so much that oral 
tradition was set alongside Scripture as that oral 
tradition was Scripture until the canon itself 
could no longer be ignored as the functional 
standard of Judaism (see Hebrew Bible). 

4.2. Judaism Under Roman Rule, Factionalism 
among the Hasmoneans, which resulted in rival 
claims to the high priesthood between Aristobu- 
lus and Hyrcanus, the sons of Alexandra, culmi- 
nated in an appeal by both sides to *Pompey, 
who obliged by taking Jerusalem for Rome and 
entering the sanctuary in 63 B.C. (Josephus / W 
1.7.6 §§152-54), 

4.2.1. Opposition and Accommodation, The 
*Psalms of Solomon represents a common, pious 
expression of horror at the events of 63 B.C. 
which was probably shared by most Pharisees 
(whether or not the Psalms should be taken-as 
specifically pharisaic). From that period and all 
through the reign of Herod and his relatives, 
the Pharisees’ attitude to the government was 
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ambivalent. Some appear to have engaged in a 
principled opposition to Roman rule and its rep- 
resentatives as such. ‘Today that group is known 
as the Zealots, but the term is a misnomer. 

The Zealots were a priestly group of *revolu- 
tionaries, not rebellious Pharisees, who were as- 
sociated with Eleazar, son of Simon, during the 
revolt of A.D, 66-73 (Josephus /.W 2.20.3 §§564- 
65; 4.4.1 §§224-25). The rebellious Pharisees are 
also to be distinguished from the movements of 
prophetic pretenders who claimed divine inspi- 
ration for their efforts to free the land of the Ro- 
mans (Josephus J.W. 2,13,.4-6 §§258-65; 7.11,1-2 
§$457-46). Other Pharisees normally accommo- 
dated to the new regime, but resisted—some- 
times violently—Herodian excesses, such as the 
erection of a golden eagle on a gate of the tem- 
ple (Josephus J.W 1.33,2-4 §§648-55), Nonethe- 
less, an apparently pharisaic group is called “the 
Herodians" (Mt 22:16; Mk 3:6; 12:13), which 
presumably signals its partisanship of the inter- 
ests of the royal family as a considerable support 
of their teaching of purity. They may be associ- 
ated with rabbis who enjoyed the protection of 
Herod and his house; the authorities referred to 
in rabbinic literature as the “sons of Bathyra” 
(cf. b, B. Mes. 85a) may have been such a group. 

Others still largely cooperated with the Ro- 
mans and with the priestly administration of the 
temple, although they might fall out regarding 
such questions as whether the priestly vestments 
should be kept under Roman or local control 
(Josephus Ant, 18.4.3 §§90-95; 20.1.1-2 §§6-14) or 
the price of doves for sacrifice (m. Ker. 1:7). 

4.2.2. The Fracturing of the Priesthood: Saddu- 
cees, High Priests and Priestly Nationalists. The 
priesthood itself, meanwhile, was fractured fur- 
ther in its response to the fact of Roman gover- 
nance. Same priests, especially among the 
privileged families in Jerusalem, were notori- 
ously pro-Roman. The story of sons of the high 
priest having the surgery called epispasm in or- 
der to restore the appearance of a foreskin (for 
gymnastic purposes) is well known (cf. 1 Macc 
1:14-15; Josephus Ant, 12.5.1 §§240-41). There is 
little doubt but that such families, the most 
prominent of which were the *Sadducees and 
Bocthusians, were not highly regarded by most 
Jews (b. Pesah. 57a). They are typically portrayed 
in a negative light, as not teaching the resurrec- 
tion of the dead (Josephus /.W 2.8.14 §165; Mt 
22:23; Mk 12:18; Lk 20:27; Acts 23:8), but the is- 
sue may have been one of emphasis. The Torah 
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had stressed that correct worship in the temple 
would bring with it material prosperity, and the 
elite priests attempted to realize that promise. 
Appeal to apocalyptic schemes or revelations 
would never have been accepted by the Sagidu- 
cees as equivalent to or comparable with the To- 
rah. Arrangements in the temple gave them 
such consistent control that they became known 
as high priests, although there was only one 
high priest. But Josephus indulges in the plural 
usage, as well as the Gospels, so that it should 
not be taken as an inaccuracy: the plural is a cul- 
tic mistake but a sociological fact. 

Caiaphas held a historically long tenure as 
high priest during the period (Josephus Ant. 
18.2.2 §35; 18.4.3 §95), and the frequent change 
of personnel reficcts the collective nature of the 
priestly leadership as well as Roman caution in 
respect of a post that might at any time have pro- 
duced a national leader. Herod himself under- 
stood the possibilities of the high priesthood in 
that regard, which is why he had Jonathan and 
Hyrcanus, potential rivals (albeit relatives by 
marriage), murdered, and why he married Mari- 
amne (Josephus /.W 1,22.1-5 §§431-37; Ant. 
20,10.1 §§247-49). His ambition was for a new 
Hasmonean dynasty, and it appears that only 
the notorious greed of his sons, combined with 
his willingness to have them executed, thwarted 
its realization, As it was, Herod's grandson and 
namesake, king of Chalcis, did maintain the re- 
sidual power of selecting the high priest, al- 
though as king of Chalcis he had no ordinary 
authority over Jerusalem (Josephus Ant. 20.1.3 
§§15-16). 

Several priests were also prominent in the re- 
volt against Rome, however, and it should not be 
thought that such priestly nationalists, among 
whom were Joseph bar Matthias, better known 
as Flavius Josephus, emerged only at the end of 
the sixties (Josephus /, W 2.20,3-4 §§562-68). The 
precedent of the Hasmoneans was there for any 
priestly family to see as a possible alternative to 
Roman rule, direct or indirect. Some priests 
were not only nationalists but also revolutionar- 
ies who joined with the Essenes or with rebel- 
lious Pharisees, although any alliance of priests 
with a prophetic pretender is perhaps not a 
likely supposition, 

4.2.3. The Growing Influence of the Pharisees? 
The Pharisees’ mastery of the oral medium 
made them the most successful—in terms of 
popularity—of the tendencies within pluralized 


Judaism. In the period before written communi- 
cation was standard among the generality of 
Jews, the use of memorization and recitation 
was far more prominent, The Pharisees were in 
a position to communicate guidance in respect 
of purity, an emerging understanding of Scrip- 
ture (in the targumim, whose development they 
influenced) and their own sense of the authority 
of the sages, without requiring general literacy. 
There is no reason to suppose, for example, that 
rabbis of the first century such as Hillel and 
Hanina ben Dosa were able to read fluently, al- 
though each was a formative member of the 
pharisaic, and therefore later of the rabbinic, 
movements, The Pharisees’ willingness to live by 
craft rather than by status (cf m. ‘Abot 2:2)—the 
most prominent example being Hillel's menial 
labor (b, Yoma 35b)—also meant that they could 
move from town to town, promulgating their 
views. In some respects, their occasional itiner- 
acy was comparable in Israel to that of the 
Greco-Roman philosophers of the Mediterra- 
nean world (*Stoic, Pythagorean and/or 
*Cynic). 

The success of the Pharisees in small towns 
became all the more pronounced as their power 
was largely ceded to priestly interests in Jerusa- 
lem. Many local scribes, but not all, were likely 
Pharisees, and the majority would have to ac- 
count for pharisaic views. Scribes are men who 
can read and write, a skill that in antiquity repre- 
sented some social and educational attainment 
(see Literacy and Book Culture), In Israel, given 
the Roman encouragement of local govern- 
ment, scribes emerged in towns and villages as a 
focus of judicial and religious power; their role 
might be characterized as that of a judge or a 
magistrate, From the time of the writing of the 
Torah itself, it was accepted that both aspects of 
God's rule, the legal and the cultic, were articu- 
lated by Moses, The ability of the scribes to read 
and write made them ideal judges, adjuncts to 
priests, teachers and leaders of worship. 

All those functions were probably discharged 
by an interactive group of scribes, people of 
priestly lineage and Pharisees and other elders 
in any given village. It was likely in the same 
place in a town that cases were settled, purity or 
impurity declared, lessons given and the“Torah 
recited from the written form and from memory 
in Aramaic, There, too, disputes would take 
place among scribes, judges, priests, Pharisees 
and elders, concerning how the Torah was to be 
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understood and applied. Later rabbinic litera- 
ture tends to reduce the disputes of the period to 
the “houses” of *Hillel and *Shammai, but that 
is evidently a schematic presentation; because 
they lacked any central leadership in the period 
before A.D. 70, Pharisees differed from move- 
ment to movement, town to town, rabbi to rabbi, 
and to some extent even day to day. 

4.2.4. The Sanhedrin. The structure of a local 
council also prevailed under Roman rule in 
Jerusalem, and the Greek term synedrion was ap- 
plied to it and it has become known as the *San- 
hedrin, largely as a result of the *Mishnah. 
Mishnah, a document of the second century, 
cannot be taken as a sure guide of events and 
institutions during the first century (see D/G, 
Rabbinic ‘Traditions and Writings §1), but it docs 
seem clear, from the Gospels and Josephus with 
the Mishnah, that the council in Jerusalem was 
largely controlled by the high priests. Elders or 
aristocrats of the city also participated, among 
whom were Pharisees and some scribes, who 
may or may not have been priests, elders or 
Phansces. Whether there were seventy-one 
members of the Sanhedrin (as in rabbinic litera- 
ture) cannot be known with certainty, and the 
extent of its capital jurisdiction is not known, But 
the Romans appear to have given the council 
the authority to order the execution of perpetra- 
tors of blatant sacrilege (Josephus J.W. 2.12.2 
§§228-31; 5,5,2 §194; Ant, 15.11.5 §417). 

The authority of the council of Jerusalem 
outside of the city followed the prestige of the 
city itself and the acknowledged centrality of the 
temple, But a ruling of the council there was not 
automatically binding upon those in the coun- 
tryside and in other major cities; acceptance of a 
given teaching, precept by precept, was the path 
of influence. Pharisees also taught in and 
around the temple, the focus of their discussion 
of purity, and the Pharisees in Jerusalem were 
the most prestigious in the movement, 


5. Early Judaism and the New Testament. 

5.1, Jesus in the Temple Within the Context of 
Early Judaism, Hillel, an older contemporary of 
Jesus, is reported to have taught that offerings 
(as in the case of his own ‘6/4, sacrifice by fire) 
should be brought to the temple, where the 
owners would lay hands on them and then give 
them over to priests for slaughter (cf. 4 Hag. 
2:11; y. Hag. 2:3; y. Besa 2:4; b. Besa 20a, b). His 
perennial and stereotypical disputanis, the 
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school of Shammai, resist, insisting that the ani- 
mals might be handed over directly. One of the 
school of Shammai (named Baba ben Buta in 
the Babylonian ‘Talmud and Tosefta), however, 
was so struck by the rectitude of Hillel's position 
that he had three thousand animals (a number 
specified only in the Jerusalem Talmud) brought 
to the temple, and he gave them to those who 
were willing to lay hands on them in advance of 
sacrifice, 

Generally the Haggadah (narrative, or in- 
structional tale) concerning Hillel, Baba ben 
Buta and the sheep is characteristic of the phar- 
isaic/rabbinic program. Moreover, the broad at- 
testation of the story within the two Talmuds and 
its appearance in the Tosefta constitute an indi- 
cation that it may reflect an actual dispute. Fi- 
nally, although Hillel's disputants are stereo- 
typical, it is striking that in b. Besa 20a, Hillel pre- 
tends the animal is a female, for a shared sacri- 
fice rather than a sacrifice by fire, in order to get 
it by the disciples of Shammai. That is, the 
Babli's version of the story assumes that the fol- 
lowers of Shammmai are in better control of what 
worshipers do in the temple than are followers 
of Hillel. The Haggadah is a far cry from the 
sort of tale, also instanced in rabbinic literature, 
in which Hillel is portrayed as the prototypical 
patriarchate of rabbinic Judaism. 

In one sense, the tradition concerning Hillel 
envisages a movement opposite from that of 
Jesus in the temple (Mt 21:12, 13; Mk 11:15-17; 
Lk 19:45, 46; Jn 2:13-17): animals are intro- 
duced, rather than their traders expelled. But 
the purpose of the action by Hillel's partisan is 
to enforce a certain understanding of correct 
worship, and that is also the motivation attrib- 
uted to Jesus in the Gospels. Hillel's Halakah, in 
effect, insists upon the participation of the of 
ferer by virtue of his ownership of what is of- 
fered, an ownership of which the laying on of 
hands is a definitive gesture (cf. 6, Pesah 66b and 
the abundant anthropological evidence for this 
sacrificial gesture, some of which is cited in Chil- 
ton 1992, 2742). “The house of Shammai” is 
portrayed as sanctioning sacrifice without man- 
dating that sort of emphatic participation on the 
part of the offerer. Although nothing like the vi- 
olence of Jesus is attributed to Baba ben Buta, 
he docg offer an analogy for a forcible attempt 
to insist upon correct worship in the temple on 
the part of a Pharisee. 

Mishnah itself reflects a concern to control 
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commercial arrangements connected with the 
temple, and such concern is also somewhat 
analogous to Jesus’ action in the exterior court. 
The following story is told concerning one of 
the successors of Hillel (m. Ker. 1:7): ® 

Once in Jerusalem a pair of doves cost a 

golden denar. Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel 

said: By this Place! I will not rest this night 
before they cost but a [silver] denar, He went 
into the court and taught; If a woman suf- 
fered five miscarriages that were notin doubt 
or five issues that were not in doubt, she 
need bring but one offering, and she may 
then eat of the sacrifices; and the rest is not 
required of her. And the same day the price 
of a pair of doves stood at a quarter denar 
each, 
Although the story requires more effort to un- 
derstand than does the one concerning Hillel, it 
rewards the attention required, The assumption 
of the tale is that a pair of doves might be of- 
fered by a woman as both a burnt offering and a 
sacrifice for sin, in order to be purified after 
childbirth; the second of the two would be of- 
fered normally, while the first, in the case of 
poverty, might take the place of a yearling lamb 
{Lev 12:6-8), The story also assumes that miscar- 
riages and unusual issues of blood akin to mis- 
carriages should be treated under the category 
of childbirth, from the point of view of purity, 
That interest is characteristically pharisaic, as is 
the question of when the woman might be con- 
sidered entitled to eat of offerings. The Phari- 
sees defined purity as fitness to take part in 
sacrifice and in meals that in their teaching 
were extensions of the holiness of the temple. 

Simeon's anger, which causes him to swear 
by the temple (cf, Mt 23:16-22), is therefore moti- 
vated to some extent by economic consider- 
ations, and his response is, like Jesus’, to teach 
in the court of the temple, to which point such 
offerings would be brought. But his action there 
is far less direct than Hillel's or Jesus’. Instead of 
importing more birds or releasing those bought 
at an extortionate price, he promulgates a Hala- 
kah designed to reduce the trade in doves, no 
matter what their price, 

Ifa woman may await several (up to five) mis- 
carriages or flows of blood, offer a single pair of 
doves and be considered pure enough to eat of 
the animal offering, the potential revenue from 
sales of doves would obviously decline, In effect 
Simeon counters inflationary prices with sacrifi- 


cial monetarism. The political lesson was 
quickly appreciated (on the very day, if we be- 
lieve the story), and prices went lower even than 
Simeon had intended. Presumably there was no 
reason for him to continue promulgating his 
view in the court of the temple, and both he and 
the traders were content with the settlement, 

The dating of the Mishah, as compared with 
the Tosefta, the Yerushalmi and the Babli (the 
Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds respec- 
tively) makes its material, when in any way com- 
parable to the Gospels, of immediate interest to 
the student of Jesus’ life and teaching. For all its 
complexity, the Haggadah in Keritot is vital for 
appreciating the sort of pharisaic intervention 
in the operation of the temple that was consid- 
ered possible during the first century according 
to the testimony of the Mishnah, (Perhaps the 
story concerning Simeon is more complicated 
preciscly because it is closer to particulars of 
pharisaic concern than is the Haggadah con- 
cerning Hillel and Baba ben Buta, which is 
available only in later sources.) Hillel, Simeon 
and Jesus are all portrayed as interested in the 
animals offered in the temple to the extent that 
they intervene (or, in the case of Hillel, a surro- 
gate intervenes) in the exterior court in order to 
influence the ordinary course of worship. To 
that extent, it may be said that rabbinic tradi- 
tions and writings provide a context within 
which it is possible to interpret a well-attested 
action of Jesus. 

5.2. Paul and the Temple Within Early Judaism. 
When Paul conceives of Jesus’ death sacrifi- 
cially, he does so as a sacrifice for sin (Rom 8:3). 
By the time he came to compose Romans, he 
had been referring to Jesus’ death in that way 
for five years (cf. Gal 1:4, written about A.D. 53, 
following Papyrus 46 and Sinaiticus). Paul uses 
precisely the phrase used in the *Septuagint to 
refer to a sacrifice for sin (peri hamariias; cf. Lev 
16:3, 5, 6, 9, 11, 15), Paul cites the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures in a paradigmatically Septuagintal version, 
so that the identity of phrasing might alone be 
taken to suggest that he presented Jesus’ death 
as a sacrifice for sin. In addition, both Galatians 
and Romans conceive of Jesus’ death in a man- 
ner congruent with the image of a sacrifice for 
sin, In Galatians 1:4, the purpose of his death is 
redemption from the present evil age, while Ro- 
mans 8:5 contrasts God's sending his Son with 
the flesh of sacrifice. 

But Paul did not conceive of that death as a 
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replacement of the cult, for the simple reason 
that Paul believed he had a role to play within 
the service of the temple. His preaching of the 
gospel is depicted in Romans 15:16 as a kind of 
priestly service, in that it is to result in “the offer- 
ing of the nations, pleasing, sanctified in Holy 
Spirit,” Contextually Paul's characterization of 
his own ministry as sacrificial is associated with 
his “serving the saints in Jcrusalem" (Rom 
15:25), by means of a collection in Macedonia 
and Asia for the poorer community in return for 
its spiritual treasure (Rom 15;26, 27). That done, 
Paul expects to come to Rome “in the fullness of 
Christ's blessing” and to proceed to Spain (Rom 
15:28, 29), there to engage in the same priestly 
service (cf, Rom 15:19), Paul's program is known 
conventionally as the collection, after Galatians 
2:10; 1 Corinthians 16:1, 2; 2 Corinthians 8, 9; 
and Romans 1:26, and the assumption has 
been that the purpose of the program was 
purely practical; Paul agreed to provide material 
support in exchange for recognition by Peter, 
James and John (cf, Gal 2:9) and used priestly 
language as a rhetorical device. 

Paul was unquestionably capable of using 
cultic language as metaphor, Romans 12:1 pro- 
vides the example of the addressees being called 
to present their bodies as “a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable to God.” Romans 15:16 itself can 
only refer to Paul's priestly service metaphori- 
cally, as the agency by which the offering of the 
nations might be completed, since Paul did not 
claim priestly lineage. But is “the offering of the 
nations” itself to be taken only as a metaphor? 
Paul may be capable of priestly service only in 
the figurative sense that he brings support to the 
community of Jesus’ followers in Jerusalem, who 
in turn offer sacrifice within the temple. But the 
fact would remain that the offering of that com- 
munity was a sacrifice according to the Torah in 
the direct and usual sense. 

The hope of a climactic disclosure of divine 
power, signaled in the willingness of nations to 
worship on Mt, Zion, is attested within Judaic 
sources extant by the first century. Chief among 
them, from the point of view of its influence 
upon the NT, is the book of Zechariah. It can be 
argued that Zechariah provided a point of de- 
parture for Jesus’ inclusive program of purity 
and forgiveness as the occasions of the kingdom 
(see Chilton 1992, 113-36). Jesus is said to have 
mentioned the prophet by name (cf Mt 23:34- 
36; Lk 11:49-51), The book programmatically 
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concerns the establishment of restored worship 
in the temple, especially at the feast of Sukkoth 
(Zech 14:16-19). 

“All the nations” are to go up to Jerusalem 
annually for*worship (Zech 14:16), and the 
transformation of which that worship is part in- 
volves the provision of “living waters” from the 
city (Zech 14:8; cf. Jn 4:10, 14), That image is re- 
lated to an earlier “fountain opened for the 
house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
in view of sin and uncleanness” (Zech 13:1), 
Here is the association of forgiveness and purity 
that is a feature of Jesus’ program, as well as the 
notion of an immediate release, without any 
mention of sacrifice, from what keeps Israel 
from God. (There is also an indication of how 
the issue of Davidic ancestry might have fea- 
tured in Jesus’ ministry, aside from a formally 
messianic claim.) God himself is held to arrange 
the purity he requires, so that the sacrifice he 
desires might take place, 

Zechariah features the commissioning of a 
priest (Zech 3; cf. Mt 16:18, 19), an oracle 
against swearing (Zech 5:3, 4; cf, Mt 5:33-37), a 
vision of a king humbly riding an ass (Zech 9:9; 
ef, Mt 21:1-9; Mk 11:1-10; Lk 19:28-40; Jn 12;12- 
19), the prophetic receipt of thirty shckels of sil- 
ver in witness against the owners of sheep (Zech 
11:4-17; cf Mt 26:14-16; 27:3-10; Mk 14:10, 11; 
Lk 22:3-6), It is obvious that the connections be- 
tween Jesus’ ministry and Zechariah do not 
amount to a completely common agenda in ev- 
ery detail, and Matthew reflects a tendency to 
tailor the fit between the two, But the similarities 
may be suggestive of Jesus’ appropriation of Ze- 
chariah’s prophecy of eschatological purity, as a 
final, more fundamental connection would indi- 
cate. The climactic vision of Zechariah insists 
that every vessel in Jerusalem will belong to the 
Lord and become a fit vessel for sacrifice. As 
part of that insistence, the text asserts that no 
trader will be allowed in the temple (Zech 14;20, 
21), In the light of Zechariah, Jesus’ occupation 
of the temple appears an enactment of pro- 
phetic purity in the face of a commercial inno- 
vation, a vigorous insistence that God would 
prepare his own people and vessels for eschato- 
logical worship. 

Notably, the Targum of Zechariah specifically 
includes teference to God's kingdom at Zecha- 
riah 14:9, and that provides another program- 
matic link with Jesus, It is clear that Jesus 
understood the essential affect of sacrifice to de- 
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rive from a purity and a forgiveness that God ex- 
tended to Israel in anticipation of the climax of 
worship. In those understandings, Jesus was no 
doubt unusual in his immediate application of a 
prophetic program to the temple, but far-from 
unique. His precise demands concerning the 
provision of animals as offerings, however, 
show how the issue of purity was for him prag- 
matic as well as affective. And it was in that phar- 
isaic vein that he confronted the authorities in 
the temple with the claim that their manage- 
ment was a scandal and that the direct provision 
of animals by a forgiven, purified Israel was 
what was required for the experience of holi- 
ness and the reality of the covenant to be 
achieved. 

Whcther or not Jesus’ program was a direct 
precedent for Paul's, the mere existence of Zech- 
ariah, which Paul alludes to (cf. Rom 8:36; 1 Cor 
2:11; 11:25; 15:5; 14:25), opens the possibility 
that Paul might have included an offering from 
the Gentiles in Jerusalem as a part of his pro- 
gram and therefore as part of his meaning in 
Romans 15:16, The reading of the Targum of Zec- 
hariah is particularly pertinent at this point, 
aside from the question of its relationship to 
Jesus’ preaching. This section of the Targum of 
Zechariah is agreed to reflect the earliest develop- 
ment of the targumim, from the first cenwry on- 
ward, and this theme is also represented 
independently of the book of Zechariah, within 
the book of *Tobit (Tob 13;8-11), It is evident 
that within *Hellenistic Judaism the consolation 
of Jerusalem and the sacrificial recognition of 
God as king by the nations were motifs that 
could be and were associated, The significance 
of the prominence of a similar theme in the Tar- 
gum of Zechariah shows that the association was 
not merely Hellenistic and that it survived 
through the first century. More generally, Jubilees 
4:26 establishes that the global range of the sanc- 
tuary was an expectation within carly Judaism. 

Targum Jonathan, together with Tobit and 
*Jubilees, establishes clearly that an expectation 
of global worship in the temple was a feature of 
early Judaism, so that it is within the range of 
plausibility that Paul aimed to promote a hteral 
offering of the nations by means of his collec 
tion for the needs of the church in Jerusalem. 
The book of Acts is at pains to exculpate Paul 
from the charge that he introduced Gentiles 
into the precincts of the temple (Acts 21:27-30), 
bul. precisely that accusation, mounted by Jews 


from Asia who were in a position to know what 
Paul intended (Acts 21:27), is what in Acts pro- 
duces the attempt to kill Paul and his subsequent 
(as it turned out, definitive) arrest (Acts 21;31- 
$2), The conflieted picture Acts conveys at this 
point may be said to be consistent with the find- 
ing from Paul's own letters that he intended that 
Gentiles should be joined within the sacrificial 
worship of Israel. 

Paul's assertion in Romans 3:25, that God ap- 
pointed Jesus a cultic appeasement through 
faith in his blood, is therefore not to be under- 
stood as positing a formal replacement of the 
cult by Jesus’ death. The standard references to 
similar usages in *2 Maccabees (2 Macc 3:33) 
and *4 Maccabees (4 Macc 6:28, 29; 17:20-22) 
ought long ago to have warned commentators 
against any reading that involves such notions. 
Second Maccabees 3:33 speaks of a high priest 
“making appeasement” by cultic means. Even 
4 Maccabees, which is probably too late a com- 
position to be used as representing the milieu 
that was the matrix of Paul's thought, maintains 
a distinction between God's pleasure in sacrifice 
and the means of that sacrifice. In 4 Maccabees 
6:28, God is asked to be pleased with his people 
by Eleazar and on that basis to make his blood 
their purification and his life their ransom 
(4 Macc 6:29). Then, in 4 Maccabees 17, it is said 
of the seven brothers that, in the manner of 
Eleazar, they purified the homeland in that they 
became a ransom for the sin of the nation 
(4 Mace 17:21). The language of purification 
and ransom is consistently used, in 4 Maccabees 
6 and 17, to refer to the deaths of martyrs in cul- 
tic and salvific terms, That salvation did not in- 
volve the replacement of cultic sacrifice but its 
reestablishment in the temple. 

Jesus for Paul in Romans 3:25 is a Adasterion 
because he provides the occasion on which God 
may be appeased, an opportunity for the correct 
offering of sacrifice in Jerusalem. Precisely that 
rectitude lies behind the emphasis upon God's 
righteousness. “The righteous” are held within 
the Targum of Isaiah to be the recipients of that 
joy whose epicenter is the santtuary (cf. Is 24:16; 
5:17; 66:24), More particularly, the establish- 
ment of correct worship in the temple is sig- 
naled in Daniel 8:14 as involving a divine 
justification, Danielic usage presents God as 
both righteous (cf. Dan 9:7, 14, 16) and making 
righteous (Dan 9:24; cf. 12:3) an unrighteous na- 
tion (Dan 9:7, 16, 18). 
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5.3, Summary. The utility of the documents of 
early Judaism and rabbinic Judaism in assessing 
Jesus and Paul is qualified by three critical con- 
siderations, each of which has been instanced 
in the examples developed here. First, the rela- 
tively late date of rabbinic literature must be 
taken into account, although the continuities be- 
tween rabbinic Judaism and Pharisaism during 
the first century rule out any global refusal to 
countenance analogies between the Gospels 
and rabbinica. Second, a recognition of the so- 
cial and religious transformations involved in 
the emergence of rabbinic Judaism must alert 
the reader to the possibility of anachronistic at- 
tributions or to the presentation of early teach- 
ers as spokesmen of later theologies. And 
finally, the initial target of inquiry must be un- 
derstood to be the recovery not so much of par- 
ticular events and sayings paralleled in the 
Gospels but of the milieu of early Jucaism, re- 
flected indirectly both in the Gospels and in rab- 
binica, which was the matrix of the Christian 
faith. 
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JUDAS THE GALILEAN. See REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENTS, JEWISH. 


JUDEA 

Judea is the Latinized spelling of Judah (Lat 
ludaea, Gk Ioudaia, Aramaic Ythud, Heb Ythu- 
dah), the Israelite territory that became the seat 
of the Davidie kingdom, terminated by the Baby- 
lonian conquest of 587 B.C. Comprising the re- 
gions immediately surrounding the city of 
*Jerusalem, Judea encompassed the hill country 
and desert fringe dividing the Shephelah from 
the Dead Sea, Intermittently, during periods of 
*Hasmoénean, *“Herodian and Roman nile, 
“Judea” could also be used to designate the to- 
tality of regions controlled by Jerusalem's mon- 
arch or the Roman governor at “Caesarea 
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Maritima (see Roman Administration; Roman 
Governors of Palestine), At various times, these 
possessions included [dumea, Samaria, Galilee 
and portions of the Mediterranean coast and 
‘Transjordan. : 

It is important to keep in mind that this re- 
gion never ceased to be referred to as Judea un- 
der Babylonian rule; nor did it cease to be 
inhabited by Judeans, in spite of the deportation 
of its ruling house and a substantial number of 
hangers-on to Mesopotamia, Nevertheless, the 
restoration of Jerusalem and its *temple under 
Persian auspices marks an important break with 
the intervening years and is the proper starting 
point for an overview of what is now commonly 
referred to as the Second Temple period (516 
B.C.-A.D. 70). 

1. Judea Under Persian Rule 

2. Conquests of Alexander the Great 

8. Ptolemaic Rule of Judea 

4, Judea Under Seleucid Rule 

5. The Hasmoncan Revolt 

6. Conquest by Pompey 

7. Herodian Rule 

8, Judea Under Roman Rule 

9, Jewish Rebellions 


1, Judea Under Persian Rule. 

Despite the fact that the Persian kings held 
Judea as part of their vast Near Eastern empire 
for a full two centuries (539-332 B.C.), no contin- 
uous historical narrative of this period has sur- 
vived. The biblical books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
remain the primary literary sources, but their de- 
piction of events is episodic, often confusing 
and almost always rendered according to the 
ideological or apologetic agendas of their au- 
thors. Archaeology is beginning to provide a 
counterbalance to these limitations, but its appli- 
cation to the Persian period is still in its infancy 
(see Jewish History; Persian Period). 

In 539 B.c., Babylon was conquered by King 
Cyrus of Persia, the founder of the Achaemenid 
dynasty, Cyrus's decision to restore Jerusalem 
was part of a wider propaganda campaign to le- 
gilimize his seizure of power. By setting himself 
up as the *patron and protector of various na- 
tive cults, Cyrus secured the loyalty of his new 
subjects. In addition to authorizing the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem's temple, Cyrus permitted de- 
ported Judeans in Mesopotamia to resettle their 
ancestral homeland. The biblical sources place 
the number of returnees in the neighborhood 


of forty-two thousand (Ezra 2:1-67; Neh 7:5-69), 
Recent demographic analysis based on known 
site distribution from this period, however, has 
made it clear that the biblical statistics are 
greatly exaggerated not only as estimates for the 
number of the returning exiles but also for the 
entire population of Judea at any time during 
the Persian era. C, E. Carter proposes a total 
population of about eleven thousand under the 
early Achaemenids and about seventeen thou- 
sand during the mid-fifth century. 

More important than the absolute size of 
Judea's population is the question of the propor- 
tion of returnees in relation to the Judeans and 
neighboring northern Israelites who had never 
been deported, and how the settlement of these 
groups was distributed. The biblical sources 
grudgingly concede the existence of the latter, 
only to derogate them as “people of the land” 
(Ezra 6:21; Neh 10:28) or even to deny their Is- 
raclite identity outright (Ezra 4:1-3; cf. Josephus 
Ant. 10.9.7 §§185-85). The degree to which impe- 
rial goals may have played a role in encouraging 
such an exclusionary policy is an important is- 
sue that still requires an adequate exposition, 

As the Persian Empire grew, Judea came to 
occupy a fronticr zone between the Achae- 
menids and the frequently rebellious satrapy of 
Egypt. The disruptive potential of this frontier 
came to a head when the Athenian fleet allied it- 
sclf with an Egyptian revolt in 460 B.C. The 
Peace of Callias that followed the conflict (449 
B.C.) left the Achaemenids eager to prevent this 
corner of their empire from slipping out of their 
control again. Archacological remains attest to 
an extensive fortification of Judea at this ime, 
and Nehemiah’s mission to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem in 445 8.C., is best understood within 
this larger context. 


2. Conquests of Alexander the Great. 

Achaemenid rule over Judea came to an abrupt 
end with the conquests of *Alexander the Great, 
king of Macedon, who in 332 B.C, thumphantly 
marched through Syria, besieging and capturing 
any cities that still held but for Persia. Two years 
later, Alexander decisively shattered Achae- 
menid power and assumed the Persian diadem; 
seven years later (323 8.C.), Alexander died sud- 
denly and without an heir. For a time his gener- 
als took up the challenge of holding together 
the vast world empire they had inherited, but 
their unity of purpose was ultimately under- 
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mined and they fell to fighting one another for 
supremacy ,or survival. Virtually nothing is 
known about Judea's involvement in this era of 
titanic conflicts. *Josephus preserves a tradition 
about a meeting between Alexander and the 
Judeans, but most scholars regard the incident 
as fictitious. 

The partition of Alexander’s empire among 
his surviving generals at the battle of Ipsus (301 
B.C,) did not end their conflicts, but the division 
of spoils resulling from it set the stage for 
Judea's geopolitical role for the remaining two 
centuries of the Hellenistic age (see Diadochi): as 
an object of repeated contestation between the 
superpowers of north and south—the *Seleu- 
cids of Syria and the *Ptolemies of Egypt. In ac- 
cordance with the agreement at [psus, Seleucus 
was to enjoy suzerainty over the whole of Syria 
and the Phoenician coast; but Ptolemy refused 
to give up southern Syria, which his own forces 
were then holding, Consequently Judea became 
part of the Ptolemaic Empire for the next hun- 
dred years (see Jewish History; Greek Period). 


3, Ptolemaic Rule of Judea. 

The period of Ptolemaic rule over Judea suffers 
from gaping silences in the historical record 
comparable to those framing the Persian era 
that preceded it. Two windows on this period are 
the *Zenon papyri (penned in the 250s by an 
agent of Ptolemy II's financial minister) and a 
lengthy section in Josephus purporting to docu- 
ment the fortunes of the Tobiads, a wealthy fam- 
ily of Transjordanian tax farmers with ties to 
both Jerusalem and the Ptolemies (Josephus 
Ant, 12.4.1—4.11 §§157-236). The latter, how- 
ever, is patently fictional in many respects, and 
its dubious temporal setting makes it problem- 
atic as a source for chronology, 

The Ptolemies were interested in Judea for 
the same reasons as the Achaemenids before 
them: as a military frontier to be secured and a 
source of revenue to be controlled. A Ptolemaic 
garrison is known to have existed in Jerusalem 
in 200 B.C. (Josephus Ant, 12.3.3 §188); whether 
this had been a permanent feature or was the 
result of the immediate military conflict in 
which it is mentioned is not determinable. The 
Ptolemies exercised economic control by allow- 
ing only Ptolemaic *coinage to be recognized in 
Syria and Phoenicia and sought to maximize 
their revenues by the institution of a tax-farming 
system. If Josephus’s account is to be believed, 
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the high *priest in Jerusalem was initially re- 
sponsible for paying Judea’s tribute, a role de- 
scribed as the prostasia (Josephus Ant, 12.4,1-2 
§§158, 161). Subsequently, we are told, this posi- 
tion was take over by the Tobiad family. If this 
is true, it illustrates how imperial economic goals 
could erode prerogatives traditionally held by 
the high priest and thus enable other sectors of 
Judean socicty to achieve prominence in politi- 
cal life. 


4, Judea Under Seleucid Rule. 

The Ptolemies lost their Near Eastern holdings 
to the Seleucids in the so-called Fifth Syrian War 
(202-200 B.C.), The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
sided with the victors at a crucial moment in that 
conflict and were amply rewarded by Antiochus 
III, the Seleucid king, who renewed the Achae- 
menid precedent of patronizing the temple and 
its personnel and endorsing local jurisdiction in 
accordance with Judean ancestral laws (Jose- 
phus Ant, 12.3.3 §§158-44). Recent excavations 
suggest that at some point during Antiochus III's 
reign, the Israelites of *Samaria (Samaritans) 
built a temple on the summit of Mt. Gerizim in 
rivalry to Judean pretensions of Jerusalem being 
the sole authentic shrine for the worship of Yah- 
weh. This development points to an escalation 
during this period (first intimated by Ezra and 
Nehemiah) of competing claims to the biblical 
heritage as a basis for cult and jurisdiction in 
Palestine. 

Continued involvement with the Seleucid 
court gave new scope for political rivalry in 
Jerusalem, The most marked indications of this 
are the successes of Jason (brother of the high 
priest) and subsequently of Menelaus (brother 
of a temple officer) in persuading King Antio- 
chus IV through bribery to summarily depose 
the incumbent high priest and to install them 
instead, By the same token, this practice served 
to undermine the high priest’s authority in 
Judean eyes, because possession of the office 
was seen to be dependent upon the favor of the 
Seleucid monarch. This was made manifest by 
Menclaus's complicity with Antiochus's sack of 
the temple treasury in 169 B.C. and by Jason's at- 
tempt to regain his position a year later when he 
heard a rumor that Antiochus had died. 

The civil strife ensuing from Jason's and Me- 
nelaus’s feud triggered an unprecedented reac- 
tion from the Seleucid king. The civil strife was 
violently repressed and a Syrian garrison was in- 
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stalled in Jerusalem; Antiochus is said to have is- 
sued an edict outlawing the observance of 
‘Torah, installing a cult of Zeus Olympias in the 
Jerusalem temple and compelling the perfor- 
mance of acts designed to violate Judean laws. It 
is difficult to interpret Antiochus's motivation 
for enacting this decree. Secand Maccabees of- 
fers no explanation other than hubris, and the 
reason alleged by 1 Maccabees 1:4]-42—that 
Antiochus sought to dissolve ethnic differences 
throughout his realm—is disproved by evidence 
for the continuity of native cults elsewhere in 
the Seleucid Empire at this time, The extreme 
nature of the decree does not appear to follow 
logically either from the events that immediately 
preceded it or from prior Seleucid policy, What- 
ever Antiochus’s intent, the implementation of 
the decree drove a significant number of 
Judeans to militant rebellion under the leader- 
ship of the Hasmoneans. 


5. The Hasmonean Revolt. 

The *Hasmonean revolt, led first by Judas Mac- 
cabeus and subsequently by his brothers, was si- 
multancously a power play by the Hasmonean 
family to gain contro) of the high priesthood, 
Their heroic military victories and pious rededi- 
cation of the Jerusalem temple gave them a pow- 
erful advantage over their rivals in terms of 
popularity, yet they remained beholden to the 
Seleucid dynasty for their legitimacy, just as Ja- 
son and Menelaus before them. Hasmonean as- 
pirations became patent when Judas continued 
to organize armed resistance in spite of the fact 
that Antiochus’s decree was eventually re- 
scinded (163 3.C.) and a new high priest, Alci- 
mus, was appointed by Antiochus’s successor 
(162 B,C.). Judas counterbalanced Alcimus’s au- 
thority by appealing to *Rome for a token alli- 
ance that recognized the Hasmoneans to be the 
legitimate representatives of the Judeans—a 
gesture that had no practical effect but great 
propaganda value for Judas and his family. His 
brothers would continue to emulate Judas in 
this practice even after they had become estab- 
lished as Seleucid vassals. 

Following Alcimus’s death in 160 B.C. the 
Hasmoneans began to capitalize on repeated 
dynastic quarrels among the Seleucids, currying 
the favor of rival contenders in order to bolster 
their own status and political prestige. This led 
to their acquisition of the high priesthood, terri- 
torial additions and finally ostensible indepen- 


dence from the Seleucids in 143/72 B.C. Yet all of 
these advances were obtained as Seleucid bene- 
factions, and arbitrary retraction of privileges 
was a frequent occurrence, Even after the Has- 
moneans appeared to have entrenched their 
power, other Judeans continued to regard the 
Seleucids as a viable means of usurping or de- 
posing them. This can be seen in the actions of 
Ptolemy, who murdered his Hasmonean uncle 
and then appealed to the Seleucids for support 
in 1385/4 B.C, (1 Mace 16:18), and in 88 B.C. 
when the Judean populace appealed to the 
Seleucid monarch to assist them in deposing Al- 
exander Janneus (Josephus j.W 1,4.4-5 §§92-95; 
Ant. 13.5—14,1 §§376-78). 

Eventually the Hasmoneans felt sufficiently 
secure to assert royal honors and to engage in 
large-scale expansion of their Judea-centered 
demain, The impact Unis expansion had upon 
Idumea, Samaria, Galilee and parts of Transjor- 
dan, and the consequent attitudes of their in- 
habitants towards Jerusalem, varied. The rival 
temple on Mt. Gerizim was destroyed by John 
Hyrcanus in about 111 8,¢, Josephus Ant, 15.9.1 
§256), though the Samaritans themselves contin- 
ued to exist as an ethnic group with distinct cul- 
tic traditions. Josephus also reports that the 
Hasmoncan conquest of Idumea and later of 
Tturea was accompanied by a mass compulsory 
circumcision of the indigenous male populace 
and the enforcement of Judean laws (Josephus 
Ant. 13.9.1 §257; 13.5.5 §138), It is noteworthy, 
however, that both of these groups continue to 
be referred to as Idumeans and Ttureans, not as 
Judeans, Their ostensible incorporation into the 
Abrahamic covenant did not erase existing eth- 
nic distinctions, No surviving literary source doc- 
uments the Hasmonean acquisition of Galilee, 
unless Josephus's passing reference to Judas 
Aristobulus’s Iturean campaign is to be under- 
stood as having taken place within Galilee. Both 
the Maccabean literature and Josephus assume 
that region to be inhabited, at least in part, by 
fellow Israclites, 

The consolidation of Hasmonean rule in 
Judea did not go unchallenged, nor was their 
control of the high priesthood endorsed by all 
Judeans. In addition to widespread popular op- 
position under Alexander Janneus (103-76 B.C.), 
this era also saw the emergence of sectarian 
groups, such as *Pharisees, *Essenes and the 
*Qumran community, During the reign of 
Shelamzion Alexandra (76-67 B.C), it- appears 
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that the Pharisees managed to gain a significant 
amount of political power (Josephus J. W 1.5.2 
§§110-12; Anz. 13.15.5 §§401-4; 13.16.2 §§410-11), 
Yet in spite of the diversity of their relationships 
with the ruling family, these groups shared some 
degree of dissatisfaction with Hasmonean man- 
agement of the Jerusalem temple, which led 
them to develop alternative strategies for main- 
taining the cultic purity and social integrity of Is- 
rael, Another effect of the resurgence of a native 
Judean monarchy was the development or am- 
plification in sectarian literature of royal, as dis- 
tinct from priestly, models of divinely authorized 
rule. Dissatisfaction with the existing regime 
gave new relevance to the biblical monarchic 
heritage as an ideological foil to Hasmonean 
and later to Herodian rule (e.g. Pss, Sol. 17; 
4QpGen*; 4QFlor; 4Qplsa*; 4QSerek HaMilha- 


mah), 


6, Conquest by Pompey. 

The political gains of the later Hasmoneans 
owed much to the power vacuum resulting from 
the final throes of the Seleucid Empire. This 
window of opportunity proved to be short-lived, 
however, and was soon closed by the arrival of 
Roman military might in the Near East, occa- 
sioned by the Third Mithricdatic War (74/3-66 
B.C,). Having defeated Mithridates of Pontus 
and Tigranes of Armenia, the Roman general 
*Pompey advanced southward in 64 B.C. for the 
purpose of rearranging the political map of 
Syria in Rome's favor in order to prevent the 
Parthians, the new rising imperial power of the 
East, from doing the same. 

Pompey found the Hasmonean house di- 
vided. Aristobulus IT and Hyreanus II, the sons 
of Shelamzion Alexandra, were contending 
against cach other for the kingship, and both 
appealed to Pompey for support. It was Hyrea- 
nus who succeeded in winning Pompey’s favor. 
Aristobulus’s refusal to abide by this verdict clic- 
ited a strong Roman reaction. With the assis- 
tance of Hyrcanus and his Judean supporters, 
Jerusalem fell quickly to Pompey in 63 B.c., and 
Aristobulus was sent to Rome in chains, Pompey 
then confirmed Hyrcanus as high priest but de- 
nied him royal honors, assigning to him instead 
the less elevated title of ethnarch (“ruler of the 
people”). Pompey further reduced the resources 
of the Hasmonean state by restoring many of its 
territorial acquisitions to their native Greco- 
Syrian citizenries and by imposing tribute on 
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Judea, which was now placed under the supervi- 
sion of the Roman proconsul in Syria. 

Josephus places great weight on Pompey’s ac- 
tions as marking an end to Judean indepen- 
dence (Joséphus Ant. 14.4.5 §§77-78; 14.16.4 
§§490-91; /.W 2.16.4 §§355-57). This construal of 
events, however, is an exaggeration reflecting 
Josephus's pro-Hasmonean bias. Rome contin- 
ued to rely on native rulers for governing Judea 
and its neighboring regions for more than a 
century after Pompey’s reinstallation of Hyrea- 
nus in 63 BC. The scope for political involve- 
ment of these native regimes under Roman rule 
was no less genuine in principle than the auton- 
omy exercised by Judean leaders under the Per- 
sian or Hellenistic empires. The significant shift 
in Judean history that Pompey’s arrival did inau- 
gurate was the reorientation of Judea’s geopolit- 
ical importance from a north-south (Seleucid- 
Ptolemaic) to an cast-west (Roman-Parthian) 
axis and the gradual supplanting of Hasmonean 
rule by the Idumean strongman Antipater and 
his son, Herod the Great (see Jewish History: 
Roman Period). 


7. Herodian Rule. 

The rise of Antipater and *Herod was made 
possible by a combination of internal and exter- 
nal circumstances, Tenacious military opposi- 
tion to Hyreanus led by surviving members of 
Aristobulus’s family polarized Judean loyalties 
and left the political climate susceptible to ma- 
nipulation by the larger Parthian-Roman con- 
flict. More crucial to Herod's success were the 
protracted civil wars of Rome, in which the re- 
sources of Syria and Judea would play no small 
part. 

Antipater’s involvement with Hyrcanus be- 
gan during the initial power struggle with Aristo- 
bulus, just prior to Pompey's arrival. Antipater 
first gained Roman notice by his timely military 
support for Julius Caesar during the Alexan- 
drian War (48-47 B.C.). In gratitude for this, Cae- 
sar conferred substantial vice-regal powers upon 
Antipater and confirmed Hyrcanus as high 
priest. Caesar's murder in 44 B.C. left Syria in the 
hands of the assassins. Antipater bent with the 
changing political wind and dutifully collected 
tribute to fund Cassius's imminent war with Oc- 
tavian and Mark Antony but was himself mur- 
dered by a rival potentate in Judea. Herod 
wasted no time in drawing upon Cassius's sup- 
port to aid him in avenging his father’s death. 
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Following the battle of Philippi (42 B.c.), 
Herod was quick to reverse his allegiance yet 
again in favor of the victorious Antony, winning 
him over through a combination of bribery and 
the support of Hyreanus. Two years later, all of 
Herod's gains in Judea were undermined by a 
Parthian invasionary force that agreed to set up 
Antigonus, the last surviving son of Aristobulus, 
as king. Hyrcanus was captured and mutilated so 
that he could no longer serve as high priest, and 
Herod was compelled to flee to Rome. Eager to 
counter the Parthians’ move, the Roman senate, 
under advisement from both Antony and Octa- 
vian, nominated Herod king of the Judcans 
(basileus Joudaidn), promising him military assis- 
tance for Antigonus’s deposition, So while Ant- 
ony endeavored to repulse the Parthians in 
Syria, Herod made war on Antigonus. Three 
years later (97 B.C.) Jerusalem was taken and An- 
ligonus executed. The Roman political situation 
had not yet settled, however, and Herod found 
himself forced once more into a dramatic 
change of allegiance when Octavian defeated 
Antony at the battle of Actium in 31 B.C. Octa- 
vian (soon to be the emperor Augustus; see Ro- 
man Emperors) reconfirmed Herod in his 
kingship, and Herodian rule over Judea contin- 
ued unchallenged. 

Herod ruled Judea and its satellite territories 
(increased on three separate occasions by Au- 
gustus) for twenty-six years following his recon- 
firmation. ‘His reign was marked by an 
extravagant program of building and *benefac- 
tions throughout the eastern Mediterranean, 
the greatest work of which was the restoration 
and expansion of the Jerusalem temple (which 
was not finished until long afier Herod's death). 
The majority of this activity, however, was con- 
centrated outside of Judea and was calculated to 
advertise Herod's personal prestige within the 
Greek world, Another, less glorious side to 
Herod's reign was his gradual elimination of all 
surviving Hasmoneans, including Hyreanus, his 
own wife Mariamme and his two sons by her. 
Beginning with the defeat of Antigonus in 37 
B.C,, Herod introduced a significant innovation 
to the institution of the high priesthood. Brook- 
ing no potential rival to his absolute rule, Herod 
began appointing and deposing high priests-at 
his discretion, selecting candidates from fami- 
lies who had no political influence in Judea, so 
that they would be dependent upon him. This 
practice severely undercut the legitimacy of the 


high priesthood in the eyes of many Judeans, 
How widespread native opposition may have 
been to Herod during his reign is difficult to de- 
termine, but the aftermath of his death in 4 B.C, 
revealed strongly anti-Herodian sentiments 
from within both popular and elite sectors of 


Judean socicty. 


Herod wrote more than one will during his 
reign, and this fact became a source of conten- 
tion among his children after his death, Arche- 
laus, the chosen successor in Herod's last will, 
was challenged by Antipas, named heir in an 
earlier dispensation. The issue was submitted to 
the emperor Augustus for judgment, but the situ- 
ation was complicated by Archelaus’s failure to 
maintain order in Jerusalem just prior to his voy- 
age to Rome, an incident that resulted in a mass 
slaughter of Judeans and the involvement of Ro- 
man troops. Violence escalated in places into 
open revolt against Herodian rule, Order was 
restored with the aid of the Syrian governor, 
who permitted a Judean delegation to be sent to 
Rome to appeal to the emperor to attach Judea 
to the province of Syria and allow it to be admin- 
istered by non-Herodian native governors 
(hégemones). Augustus opted to retain Archelaus 
but reduced his territory by dividing it among 
his siblings, confining Archelaus to Judea, Sa- 
maria and Idumea and probationally demoting 
him to the rank of ethnarch until he could prove 
his worth, Archelaus, however, failed at the test; 
after a rule of only ten years, Augustus deposed 
and exiled him in response to complaints of 
misrule from his subjects, Not sufficiently confi- 
dent in the abilities of Herod’s remaining chil- 
dren, Augustus placed Judea under provincial 
rule in A.D, 6, 


8. Judea Under Roman Rule. 

Apart from a brief interval during which 
Herodian rule was restored, Judea was adminis- 
tered throughout the first century by Roman 
prefects stationed at Caesarea Maritima who 
were subordinate to the governor of Syria. In 
A.D, 66, Jerusalem and much of Palestine rose in 
armed rebellion against Roman rule (see Revolu- 
tionary Movements, Jewish). This revolt culmi- 
nated in the destruction of Jerusalem and its 
temple four years later. 

A balanced reconstruction of this period is 
hampered by the skewed perspective placed on 
it by the Gospels and by the writings of Jose- 
phus, all of which (albeit for different reasons) 
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regard Jerusalem's destruction in A.D, 70 as the 
inevitable climax to much earlier developments, 
Josephus in particular retrojects this outcome 
onto his interpretation of events as far back as 
the inception of Roman rule in A.b. 6. Conse- 
quently Josephus's narrative is selectively biased 
toward documenting incidents that support a 
scenario of inexorably escalating tensions 
within Judean society and between that society 
and its Roman rulers, In all probability there is 
much truth to Josephus’s picture; however, to 
adopt his interpretive framework as the sole per- 
spective from which to examine and character- 
ize first-century Judea is to risk oversimpli- 
fication of a far more complex situation and to 
ignore or downplay strategies of accommoda- 
tion to imperial rule that Judeans of this period 
shared in common with those of previous peri- 
ods. 

A key element of both continuity and discon- 
inuity from A_D. 6 to 66 was the importance of 
the Judean aristocracy in mediating Roman 
rule. The Herodians shared in this role 
throughout the period, though not as directly as 
Herod the Great had done. The exception to 
this pattern was Agrippa I, who ruled Judea as its 
king from A.D. 41 until his death three years 
later, However, even after Judea’s reversion to 
provincial status, members of the Herodian fam- 
ily (whose realms lay outside Judea’s bound- 
aries) were given a degree of control over the 
Jerusalem temple. Chief among their preroga- 
tives was the power to appoint or depose high 
priests, just as Herod had done. Yet the impact 
of this practice was markedly different from its 
exercise under Herod, 

While it is true that such overt control of 
priestly office, a power also enjoyed by the Ro- 
man procurators during the years prior to 
Agrippa I's reign, advertised the dependency of 
the candidate upon the one appointing him, the 
nonmonarchic character of Roman Judea re- 
moved the imperative, so clearly manifested in 
Herod the Great's behavior, of appointing indi- 
viduals without public influence. On the con- 
trary, the indispensability of the high priest for 
maintaining public order meant that prospective 
candidates would be selected only from among 
the wealthy and the powerful. The result was 
that the political clout of the high priesthood 
rose substantially during the first century A.D., 
and with this development came to prominence 
a group, hitherto unattested in Judean history, 
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referred to by Josephus and the NT as the ar- 
chierets (“the chief/ruling priests”). 

Also elevated in prestige at this time were ex- 
high priests, a novel phenomenon whose exist- 
ence was ironically dependent on the instability 
of their tenure. The cumulative effect of these 
developments was the expansion of political in- 
volvement by priests in Judean society and the 
corresponding enhancement of the priesthood 
as a source of mediation for Rome's administra- 
tion. The politically important stratum of Judean 
society, however, was by no means confined to 
those of priestly descent. Individuals of non- 
priestly background were just as prominent in 
the resolution of crises, What is perhaps most 
striking about the first century is the minimal ex- 
tent of Roman military-administrative presence 
in Judea outside of Caesarea and the degree to 
which Rome relied upon influential priests and 
laity to maintain the peace. 

While it is clear that many native elites bene- 
fited politically from the removal of Herodian 
tule from Judea, it is less easy to ascertain the 
impact of Roman administration on the Judean 
populace. Josephus’s numerous references to 
rural brigandage, especially during the post- 
Agrippa era, suggest increasing economic hard- 
ship for the peasantry. The precise causes and 
dynamics of the situation, however, are not di- 
rectly accessible and must be reconstructed on 
the basis of inference and circumstantial evi- 
dence, One likely factor contributing to such 
conditions was the increased importance of 
wealth in aristocratic competition for Roman or 
Herodian favor, and the pressure this would 
have placed on elites to consolidate large, re 
nue-producing estates, Another factor possib 
conducive to worsening conditions may have 
been the failure of the Roman prefects to re- 
spond adequately to economic crises, such as 
the great famine of the 40s. 

Other indications of dissatisfaction with di- 
rect Roman rule and its aristocratic Judean col- 
laborators do not point exclusively to material 
grievances. Ideological factors could be equally 
relevant, as can be seen in the reaction of cer- 
tain individuals to the imposition of a Roman 
census in A.D. 6, who regarded acquiescence to 
the assessment as being incompatible with the 
acknowledgment of Yahweh's supremacy (Jose- 
phus JW. 2.8.1 §118; cf. Ant, 18.1.1 §4), Ironi- 
cally, the prime exponent of this view, a certain 
Judas, was not himself affected by the census, as 
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he did not live in Judea. Josephus seeks to make 
Judas the wellspring of the revolt of A.D. 66 but 
provides little evidence of this in his narration 
of events, suggesting that whatever popular reac- 
tion Judas may have inspired in A.D. 6 was 
ephemeral, 

Nevertheless, the ideal of freedom (eleutheria) 
appears to have played a role in other expres- 
sions of discontent that the Roman government 
regarded with greater seriousness. Josephus 
makes reference to popular prophetic figures 
who appeared in the Judean desert in the 40s 
and 50s, apparently reenacting with their follow- 
ers significant episodes of the biblical past that 
portended Israel's liberation (Josephus j.W. 
2.13.4-5 §§259-63; Ant. 20.5.1 §§97-98; 20.8.6 
§§168-71; see Revolutionary Movements). Finally, 
there was a Jerusalem-based terrorist group pop- 
ularly known as Sicarii ("“dagger-men”) who as- 
sassinated several notables, including at least 
one high priest (Josephus J. W 2.13.3 §§254-57) 
and who later played a role in the revolt of A.D. 
66-70. A recurrent element in the activities of 
these groups (with the exception of Judas, about 
whom very little is known) is that their anti- 
Roman stance went hand in hand with opposi- 
tion, explicit or implicit, to the existing Judean 
leadership, in particular to the priesthood. This 
point is crucial to an analysis of the outbreak of 
the revolt in A.D. 66, because however symptom- 
atic these or other expressions of discontent 
may have been, the instigation of the revolt 
came from none of these groups but from the 
Jerusalem priesthood itself. 


9, Jewish Rebellions. 

The rebellion of A.D. 66-70, dubbed by Josephus 
the Judean War against the Romans and by 
modern scholarship also as the First Revolt or 
the Great Revolt, took place in several stages. 
This was in part due to its coincidence with se- 
vere political upheaval in Rome, triggered by the 
emperor Nero's suicide in A.D. 68, which ush- 
ered in a succession of short-lived regimes cul- 
minating in the seizure of power by Vespasian, 
the general whom Nero had commissioned to 
suppress the revolt in Judea. Vespasian's rule 
initiated a new dynasty of Roman emperors, the 


Flavians, and for that reason the punishment of - 


Judea became a showpiece for Flavian claims to 
have reestablished law and order. 

Josephus’s participation in the rebellion, his 
capture by the Romans and his subsequent role 


as a Flavian protégé have proved as much of a 
hindrance as a help to modern attempts at un- 
derstanding the instigation and progress of the 
revolt from the Judean side. Bent on rehabilitat- 
ing the image of his people as law-abiding Ro- 
man subjects, Josephus frequently took pains to 
obfuscate the identities and aims of the rebels so 
as to make them appear unrepresentative of the 
Judean majority. However, Josephus is unable to 
conceal the fact that the revolt was begun and 
led by prominent Jerusalem elites, including 
most significantly the son of the high priest. 
Why those who considered as a class stood to 
benefit most—socially, politically, economi- 
cally—from the status quo should have ended 
up at the forefront of a concerted anti-Roman 
undertaking is perhaps the most puzzling aspect 
of the revolt. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that 
no single group or individual dominated the 
scene, and much of the rebel energies were 
squandered on internecine power struggles. 
The motivational emphasis of the various 
groups also appears to have varied, For some 
leaders, like Menachem, possession of the city 
of Jerusalem (with possible monarchic aspira- 
tions) was the main objective; for others, like the 
priestly-led Zealots, control of the temple and a 
probably biblically inspired restructuring of the 
high-priestly office was paramount. An element 
of class conflict or at least an appeal to eco- 
nomic grievances may also have been present in 
the actions of some of the rebel groups, such as 
the burning of the public debt archives and 
Herodian residences in Jerusalem by the Sicarii. 
Yet in spite of their internal divisions, #f™hy of 
the rebel leaders managed to collaborate 
against the Roman reprisal. 

The Jerusalem leaders had a good deal of 
time to prepare because the Romans would first 
have to secure the regions surrounding Judea. 
The initial assault on Jerusalem was led by Ces- 
tius Gallus, the governor of Syria, who reached 
the city late in A.D, 66. He was, however, re- 
pulsed by the defenders and forced to withdraw. 
In the spring of the following year, Nero dis- 
patched Vespasian to handle the situation. The 
campaign was interrupted by Nero's death and 
the ensuing political chaos in Rome, which ulti- 
mately led Vespasian to entrust the war in Judea 
to his son Titus. It was not until A.D, 70 that Titus 
was able to begin the siege of Jerusalem, The 
temple fell to Titus’s troops sometime in August 
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of that year and was put to the torch. By the end 
of the following month, the remainder of the 
city was subdued. Surviving rebels continued to 
hold out in the fortresses of Herodium, Masada 
and Machaerus but were eventually crushed. 

Although the temple's destruction marked 
the end of Herodian involvement in Judea and 
terminated the role of its priesthood, it did not 
signal the end of Judea itself, nor even of Jerusa- 
lem. Judeans continued to inhabit both for 
more than half a century. A Roman legion now 
occupied Jerusalem, and some Judean territory 
was confiscated for Roman usage (Josephus /.W. 
6,3,5 §216), yet those Juclean aristocrats who had 
surrendered to the Roman forces prior to the 
conclusion of the war were promised eventual 
restoration of their property (Josephus J. W. 6.2.2 
§115). It was not until the reign of the emperor 
Hadrian, who proposed to transform Jerusalem 
into a pagan city, that the inhabitants of Judea 
entered into conflict with Rome once again. No 
extensive literary source survives for the second 
revolt (A.D, 132-135), but epigraphic and numis- 
matic testimony from the Judean desert evinces 
strong continuity with the ideology of the first 
revolt—the liberation/redemption of Zion— 
and reveals the name of its leader, Simeon bar 
Kosibah (known from other contemporary 
sources as Bar Kokbba; see Simon ben Kosiba). 
The Roman suppression of the second revolt re- 
sulted in the effective end of Judea. Judeans 
were excluded from inhabiting the territory, 
which was now renamed Syria Palaestina; Jerus- 
alem became Aelia Capitolina. The center of 
Judean settlement in southern Syria shifted to 
Galilee, which would come to foster rabbinic Ju- 
daism, 

See also HASMONRANS; HERODIAN DYNASTY; 
JEWISH HISTORY; JEWISH WARS WITH ROME; JO- 
SEPHUS; REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS, JEWISH; 
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he art of early Jewish storytelling rises to a new 
level in this literary gem. The tale narrates Ju- 
dith’s single-handed deliverance of the Jewish 
people from an invasion by the Assyrians, 
Though ostensibly historical, it is clearly a fic 
tional work, The plot moves rather slowly until 
Judith makes her appearance, but from that mo- 
ment on the storyteller spins the tale with esea- 
lating suspense, right up to the spine-tingling 
climax. 

Judith is reckoned as deuterocanonical by 
Roman and Eastern Orthodox Christians but is 
assigned to the *Apocrypha by Protestants, 
Though it is extant only in Greek and later ver- 
sions, it clearly had a Semitic, probably Hebrew, 
original. &, B and A represent the three best 
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Greek versions, each of which is slightly differ- 
ent. In the *Septuagint, Judith is placed among 
the historical books, after Ezra-Nehemiah, in 
this order: Esther, Judith and *Tobit, In the Vul- 
gate, the order is Ezra-Nehemiah, Tobit, Judith 
and Esther, 

1, Summary of Contents 

9, Author, Date and Place 

5, Purpose 

4, Use of Irony 

5, Relevance for the New Testament 


1. Summary of Contents. 

The book falls into two parts: the first seven 
chapters narrate the invasion of the Assyrians; 
chapters 8—16 recount Judith’s deliverance. Be- 
cause the western nations, including Judea, re- 
fused assistance in a war against Arphaxad, 
Nebuchadnezzar (in reality a Neo-Babylonian, 
not an Assyrian) dispatches his general Holof- 
ernes to punish them (Jdt 1—2). The rebels sue 
for peace and become vassals, except for Judea 
(Jdt 3). 

Left to face retribution alone, the Israelites 
cry out to God for deliverance and prepare for 
invasion (Jdt 4). Holofernes consults Achior 
the Ammonite for an assessment of Israelite 
strength and resolve. Infuriated by Achior’s 
high regard for and warning about the God of 
Israel, Holofernes banishes Achior to Bethulia, 
a Jewish city guarding the pass to the hill coun- 
try of Judea (Jdt 5—6), Holofernes lays siege to 
Bethulia, cutting off its water supply. The lead- 
ers hearken to the pleas of the people to surren- 
der if rescue does not come within five days (Jdt 
7). 

At this point the beautiful and pious widow 
Judith enters the story. One is reminded of 2 Mac- 
cabees 5:27 and the Assumption of Moses 9:1, in 
which the introduction of Judas and Taxo, re- 
spectively, signals a turning point in the narra- 
tive. Hearing of the planned capitulation, she 
determines to save the city by her own device 
(jdt 8). After securing permission from the el- 
ders and offering up a *prayer for success, she 
arrays herself in stunning attire and, with her 
maidservant and a supply of kosher food, enters 
Holofernes's camp, Displaying her charms to 
good effect and under the pretext of having se- 
cret information that will prove the undoing of 
the Israelites, she obtains an audience with Ho- 
lofernes (Jdt 9—10). 

Holofernes, captivated by Judith’s beauty, in- 


vites her to a banquet and intends to seduce her 
(Jdt 11—12). Once alone with the general, who 
falls into a drunken stupor, Judith decapitates 
him with his own sword, Owing to a cleverly ¢s- 
tablished pattern ‘of ritual observance, she is 
able to slip out of the camp unchallenged, carry- 
ing Holofernes's head in her kosher food bag 
(Jdt 13), Back in Bethulia, Achior beholds Ho- 
lofernes's face and becomes a proselyte, The As- 
syrians, meanwhile, discover the decapitated 
Holofernes and flee in panic, hotly pursued by 
the Israelites. Judith is honored by the high 
*pricst and grateful nation (Jdt 14—15), The 
book concludes with Judith's celebratory song, 
her dedication of the spoils to the temple and a 
tribute to her fame and *piety (Jdt 16). 


2. Author, Date and Place. 

Judith is an anonymous work, Internal evidence 
suggests that the author was a Palestinian Jew. 
Though some scholars have placed Judith in the 
Persian period (see Jewish History: Persian Pe- 
riod), the conversion of Achior suggests a date 
well afier the time of Ezra, when conversion of 
Ammonites to *Judaism was unthinkable (cf. 
Ezra 9—10 with Deut 23:3). Furthermore, the 
concerns and atmosphere of the book seem to 
reficct the trauma of the Maccabean revolt. A 
widely accepted date is about 150 B.C, The fact, 
however, that the story is placed in Samaria, with 
no indication of sectarian strife within Judaism, 
may point to the reign of John Hyreanus (135- 
104 B.C.; see Hasmoneans)., Hyrcanus captured 
Shechem, sometimes identified with the other- 
wise unknown city of Bethulia, amfdestroyed 
the Samaritan temple on Mt, Gerizim in 128 B.C. 
Later he conquered and incorporated Samaria 
into his kingdom (109 B.G.; cf. Josephus Ant, 
13.8.4—9.1 §§249-58), This would account for 
Jews living in a city lying within the former prov- 
ince of Samaria, Achior’s conversion may also 
be a reflex of the forced conversion of the 
Idumeans living in southern Judea in about 128 
B.C. (see 4 below). 

3. Purpose, 

This rousing story combines a clarion call for 
militant defense of political and religious free- 
dom with a scrupulous observance of Torah. A 
tale of impending annihilation thinly veils a 
real-time danger for observant Jews. Through 
the lens of Nebuchadnezzar, we glimpse the 
menacing figure of Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 
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Holofernes conjures up reminiscences of Ni- 
canor, Antiochus's general, whom Judas be- 
headed (cf 2 Macc 15:30-85), The narrative 
breathes the atmosphere of the stirring deeds of 
the Maceabean brothers, Standing in a line of 
ancient worthies like Deborah, Jael and Esther, 
Judith confronts the dark forces of *Hellenistic 
imperialism. The keynote of Judith is the convic- 
tion that God will intervene and defend his peo- 
ple if they but faithfully observe his law. This 
divine intervention, however, includes militant 
activism on the part of individuals. 


4, Use of Irony, 

That the army of Nebuchadnezzar, which had 
reduced powerful kingdoms to rubble, could be 
routed by a small Jewish town in Samaria leads 
off a series of ironies, The supreme irony lies in 
the thematic verse: “But the Lord Almighty has 
foiled them by the hand of a woman” (Jdt 16:5 
NRSV). This woman, a pious widow of whom no 
one spoke any ill (Jdt 8:8), lived a celibate life 
until the day she died (at 105), And yet she pos- 
sessed such seductive charm that every male 
who laid eyes upon her was smitten. 

The story is framed by the figure of Achior, 
an Ammonite, who, remarkably, testifies to the 
power of Israel’s God and their invincibility 
when they obey him (Jdt 5:5-21), The haughty 
Holofernes expels him to Bethulia with this 
death sentence: “you shall not see my face again 
from this day until [ take revenge on this race 
that came out of Egypt. Then at my rewrn the 
sword of my army and the spear of my servants 
shall pierce your sides, and you shall fall among 
their wounded” (Jdt 6:5b-6 NRSV), The next 
time Achior does see Holofernes's face, Holof 
ernes is bodiless—Achior falls on his face and 
promptly converts to Judaism (Jdt 14:10). This 
ironic touch may reflect the conquest of Med- 
aba, near the ancestral home of the Ammonites, 
and the forced conversion of the Idumeans liv- 
ing in the southern regions of Judea. 

Several lines in the story are good examples of 
double entendre (Jdt 11:6, 16, 19; 12:4, 14, 18), 
These become apparent after the tale is fully told 
and acd a humorous touch to an otherwise grim 
plot. Jewish readers would certainly relish the 
irony of Judith escaping the Assyrian camp with 
Holofernes's head in her kosher food bag (jdt 
13:10). Perhaps the most delightful irony in Ju- 
dith surfaces in the realization that Holofernes 
“lost his head” before he lost his head (Jdt 12:16). 
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5. Relevance for the New Testament. 

Judith is not a historical figure but rather a per- 
sonification (her name means “Jewess”). As 
such, she embodies the ideals of a religious 
community, We are overhearing the concerns 
and theology of a group similar to the *Phari- 
sees. One of the difficult issues in historical re- 
search of early Judaism and Christianity has 
been an accurate reconstruction of Second Tem- 
ple Pharisaism. Judith is valuable in this connec- 
tion because it seems to portray an earlier phase 
of Pharisaism than that depicted in the NT and 
in later *rabbinic sources. 

For example, Judith’s practice of rigorous 
fasting (Jdt 8:6) exceeds that enjoined in the OT 
and conforms to the injunctions of the Phari- 
sees as portrayed in the NT (cf. Mk 2:18 par. Mt 
9:14-17; Lk 5:33-39; and see Mt 6:16-18). In this 
regard, Jesus’ relaxation of fasting requirements 
for his disciples was highly controversial (cf. Mk 
2:19-20). Judith’s fidelity to the ritual purity laws 
is especially noteworthy. Besides adherence to 
food laws (Jdt 12:2-4), we read of ritual bathing 
in running water before *prayer (Jdt 12:6-9), as 
required by Pharisaic halakah, The NT refers to 
rules governing tle fellowship and rial pu- 
rity in Jewish society (cf. Gal 2:11-14; Mk 7:1-5; 
Lk 11:38; Jn 2:6). These rules generally conform 
to the Pharisaic position, which, as “Josephus 
informs us, was acknowledged by the majority of 
Jews as “the most accurate” (Josephus Ant. 
13.10.5 §288). 

Judith also observed special times of prayer, 
coinciding with the burning of incense at the 
*Jerusalem temple (Jdt 9:1), a practice continued 
by the earliest Jerusalem church (Acts 3:1). Ju- 
dith’s revelation to Holofernes, that the elders 
of Bethulia were about to commit a grave sin by 
eating food tithed to God, refers to the Pharisaic 
practice of meticulously tithing all produce 
grown in the Holy Land (cf, Mt 23:23; Lk 11:42). 
We should also mention that Achior’s conver- 
sion assumes a Judaism that is open to prosely- 
tizing—a stance reflected in NT literature (cf, Mt 
25:15; Acts 2:10; 6:5; 13:48). 

Although no NT document compares with 
Judith in terms of genre, two writings share a 
similar intensity and urgency: Hebrews and the 
Apocalypse. In both, feminine figures and imag- 
ery play a role in the rhetorical strategy of ex- 
horting the faithful (ef. Heb 11; Rev 19—21). 

The main question that Judith raises is ethi- 
cal: Are Judith’s actions compatible with NT eth- 
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ical teaching? The general tenor of NT 
paraenesis with respect to Christian involve- 
ment in violence and the role of Christian 
*+women in Greco-Roman society might suggest 
pacifism (cf. Mt 5:38-48 par. Lk 6;29-30;" Mt 
26:52; Rom 12:17-21; 1 Pet 2:13-25; 3:1-6, 9; Heb 
11:35; 1 Tim 2:9-15; Rev 13:10), However, Chris- 
tian insistence that the state has the nght to 
punish evildoers has some relevant implications 
for our question (Rom 13:1-5; 1 Pet 2:13-17). 
Christian ethicists must search for underlying 
theological principles in the teachings of Jesus 
and the apostles and employ philosophical ar- 
gumentation in working out a response to this 
difficult issue, What is clear is that in Second 
Temple Judaism a significant number of Jews 
viewed Judith’s actions as embodying the no- 
blest form of piety. In this they have been joined 
by some prominent figures in Christian church 
history (cf. 1 Clem. 55,3-5). 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
WOMEN IN GRECO-ROMAN WORLD AND JUDAISM, 
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KINGDOM OF GOD. Sve APOCALYPTICISM. 
KINSHIP. See FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD. 


G 

Although readers of the NT will be familiar with 
the practice of the “holy kiss" (Rom 16:16; | Cor 
16:20; 2 Cor 13;12; 1 Thess 5:26) or “kiss of love” 
(1 Pet 5:14) and many will recognize it as a cul- 
tural practice, fewer readers understand the cul- 
tural framework in which such a custom made 
sense. 

In a somewhat later period, the “kiss of 
peace” assumed a liturgical function in church 
services (Justin Martyr Apol. I. 65). Because the 
practice in its earliest form was probably not re- 
stricted to one’s own gender (Tertullian Ad Ux. 
2.4), it was sometimes abused, drawing condem- 
nations of those who kissed a second time (Ath- 
enagoras Suppl, 32); eventually it was restricted 
to members of one's own gender (Apost. Const. 
2.7.57), Such restrictions were important espe- 
cially given false accusations the church com- 
bated, such as incest (Athenagoras Suppl. 3; 
Theophilus of Antioch Autol, 3.4; Minucius Felix 
Oct, 31.1; Tertullian Apol, 2.5, 20). But before 
Paul's instructions ever were adapted for liturgi- 
cal use, they reficcted a broader cultural use in 
greetings for family and friends. 

1, Family and Friends 

2. A Respectful Greeting 

3. The Nature of Kissing 


1, Family and Friends. 

Kissing was normally intended to express love; 
the term p/iled can mean either “kiss” or “love” 
and occasionally appears as a play on words that 
means both (Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 9.37.1), 
Kissing was a standard familial greeting (Longus 
Daphn. Chl, 4,22-25); thus, for example, Roman 
women kissed kinsmen (Plutarch Quaest, Rom. 6, 
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Mor, 265B), A child was expected to kiss his 
mother (Ovid Met, 10.525) and father (Euripides 
Androm. 416). Likewise, fathers kissed their chil- 
dren (Virgil Geor. 2.523). One might rise and kiss 
a cousin who had greeted him (Achilles Tatius 
Lewc, 1.7.3). 

Jewish people also counted it natural for a fa- 
ther to kiss and embrace a son he loved (Jub. 
31:21; Song Rab. 5:16 §3) or for a son to kiss his 
father (Gen 27:26-27; Jub. 22:10-11; 26:21). Such 
kissing provided a natural greeting for close rel- 
atives such as children (7. Sim. 1:2), between sis- 
ters (Num. Rab. 9:9) or between sister and 
brother (Song 8:1; Jos. and As, 8:4/3). One ex- 
pected such displays of affection all the more in 
dramatic circumstances. One might kiss a rela- 
tive who had just arrived from a distant land, 
weeping for joy (Gen 33:4; Tob 7:6-7) or any 
other relative one had not seen for a long time 
(Ex 4:27; 18:7). Likewise one might kiss a child 
(Gen 31:28, 55; Tob 10:13) or other relative 
(Ruth 1:9, 14; 1 Kings 19:20) who was about to 
depart. A sister might embrace a brother whom 
she learned was safe, falling on his neck and 
kissing him (Song Rab. 8:1 §1). 

That the father kisses his son in Luke 15:20 is 
therefore hardly surprising, except for the ex- 
ceptional circumstances this kiss implies, includ- 
ing the father’s forgiveness of the son's radically 
antisocial behavior. A kiss might also function as 
an affirmation (e.g. 1 Sam 10:1) or welcoming 
back into fellowship (2 Sam 14:33), as when 
John kisses the repentant Callimachus in Acts of 
John 78. 

Kissing and embracing friends in greeting 
was also natural; hence pagans thought it signi- 
fied a good omen in a dream (Artemidorus 
Oneir. 2.2). Kissing thus functioned as an inti- 
mate greeting for someone with whom one was 
close (Homer Odys. 21.224-27); Jewish friends 
also kissed at separation (1 Sam 20:4; Acts 20:37) 
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and in greeting (2 Sam 15;5; 19:39; 20:9). 


2. A Respectful Greeting. 
Kisses further served as respectful greetings to 
one of higher status (Arrian Alex, 4.11.3; cf. Dk 
7:38, 45); congratulatory kisses might be offered 
on the neck, hands, eyes or other body parts 
(mocked in Epictetus Disc. 1.19.24), In one Jew- 
ish story Abraham, in respectfully kissing 
Death’s hand, died (7. Abr, 20, A), One might 
kiss one who pleased him; thus God is said to 
have kissed some Israelites who were circum- 
cised (Ex. Rab. 19:5), One source similarly re- 
ports that Miriam's father kissed her hand when 
he thought her prophecy fulfilled, though he 
struck her head when he later wrongly con- 
cluded it a false prophecy (6, Sofa 13a). A kiss 
was generally seen as pleasant (Prov 24:26) and 
hence migh*function as a suitable reward. 
Aking might rise to kiss a teacher whose wise 
discourse had pleased him (1 Esdr 4:47). A rabbi 
might rise and kiss the head of a student who 
expounded well; this is reported of Johanan ben 
Zakkai (t. Hag. 2:1; ARN 6 A; ARN 13 §32 B; 6. 
Hag. 14b; y. Hag. 2:1 §4), R. Gamaliel Il (y. Ro¥ 
Has, 2:9 §2), R. Simeon ben Yohai (Pesig, Rab 
Kah, 1:3) and R. Abba bar Kahana (y. Hor, 3:5 
§3; Koh. Rab, 6:2 §1), A student might also kiss a 
teacher on the head (Qoh. Rab. 9:5 §1), Such a 
practice seems relevant to Judas’s betrayal kiss 
in Matthew 26:48-49 (par. Mk 14:44-45; Lk 22:47- 
48): that the outward act should have signified 
friendship, respect or devotion made the treach- 
ery all the more heinous (cf. Prov 27:6). 


3. The Nature of Kissing. 

The nature of kissing may also differ in many 
cases from modern readers’ expectations, It is 
possible that the first Christian kisses of greet- 
ing, like many kisses in biblical tradition, were 
light kisses on the check (see Ellington). But 
whether in an early period or a later one, it is 
likely that some kisses, especially in the Roman 
West, involved more, Roman women kissed kins- 
men on the lips (Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 6, Mor, 
265B); mothers kissed daughters on the lips 
(Ovid Met, 2.356-57). Sources tell us the same of 


Roman fathers: one might kiss his son on the 
lips, albeit lightly (Virgil Aen. 12.434), or his 
daughter on the lips in pure innocence (Ovid 
Met. 10,362), A mourning Greek sister might 
wish to kiss her dead brother on the mouth (Eu- 
ripides Phoen. 1671); children might do the same 
with a deceased mother (Euripides Alc, 403-4) or 
father (cf. facial kissing in Gen 50:1). Despite the 
common use of lips, the kiss of a sister (Ovid 
Met, 4.334) or mother (Ovid Met, 4.222) is natu- 
rally said to be less passionate than that of a 
lover. Maidens kiss one another on the lips, but 
only modestly; thus a lustful deity in disguise 
might give himself away (Ovid Met, 2,430-31), A 
*Hellenistic Jewish document can thus take for 
granted that one would kiss relatives on the lips 
(Jos. and As. 8:6). 

Conversely, an aged priestess might kiss a 
departing hero merely on the hand (Apollonius 
of Rhodes Arg. 1.313), Some Jewish teachers 
seem uncomfortable with some forms of kiss- 
ing; R. Akiba reportedly respected the Medes 
because they kissed only on the hand (0. Ber. 
8b). Kisses of greeting could become the occa- 
sion for lustful abuses (Chariton Chaer, 2.7.7; ef. 
Jos. and As, 8:3-7). 

Romans generally considered sexual kissing 
(also practiced in traditional Jewish culture; cf, 
Prov 7:15; Song 1:2) to be a private matter. Tradi- 
tionalists opined that a man should not kiss his 
wife in public, though Cato's expulsion from the 
senate of a man for kissing his own wife in front 
of their daughter was generally deemed exces- 
sive (Plutarch Bride 13, Mor, 139F), Some erotic 
kissing did occur at *banquets. “The erotic ban- 
quet kiss, the basium, was completely different 
from the osculum, the innocent kiss that mem- 
bers of the same family would give each other 
on the mouth.” The basium “may have been just 
a slight brushing of the lips," a hint pointing to 
something more (Dupont, 285). 

See also FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; FRIENDSHIP. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, F. Dupont, Daily Life in Ancient 
Rome (Oxford: Blackwell, 1992); J. Ellington, 
“Kissing in the Bible: Form and Meaning,” BT 
41 (1990): 409-16. * C.S. Keener 
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LAND OF ISRAEL. See ISRAEL, LAND OF. 


LANGUAGES. See ARAMAIC LANGUAGE; GRAM- 
MARIANS, HELLENISTIC GREEK; GREEK OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT; HEBREW LANGUAGE; LATIN 
LANGUAGE, 


LATIN LANGUAGE 
The standard opinion of scholars is that Latin 
had relatively no influence on the language mi- 
lieu of first-century Palestine and has little to in- 
form our understanding of the language Jesus 
used. This position has recently been ques- 
tioned, and the evidence deserves examination, 
It is now widely recognized that *Aramaic and 
*Greek, with some *Hebrew, were the major 
languages in use in Palestine in the first century. 
Aramaic was used by many if not most Jews of 
the time, with many Jews as well as the non- 
Jewish population using Greek. Hebrew was 
probably used in various religious contexts, but 
there is not clear evidence that it was used much 
more widely than that, The use of Latin remains 
disputed. 

1. Use for Official Purposes 

2. Use in Papyri, the Gospels and Other Doc- 

uments 


1, Use for Official Purposes. 

‘The view of J. A. Fizmyer is usually cited as rep- 
resentative of the position on Latin. He con- 
tends that the evidence indicates that Latin was 
used “mainly by the Romans who occupied the 
land and for more or less official purposes” 
(Fitzmycr, 129), The evidence that he cites in 
support of this contention is the inscriptional 
material in Latin found on buildings and aque- 
ducts, funerary inscriptions on the tombstones 
of Roman legionnaires in Palestine, milestones 
and Roman tiles with the abbreviation of the 
Tenth Legion, Several inscriptions he cites are 
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from *Caesarea Maritima, one of them noting 
that Pilate had erected a building in honor of 
Tiberius, This is in keeping with *Josephus's 
noting that the inscription forbidding non-Jews 
to enter the *Jerusalem *temple was written in 
Greek and in Latin characters (Josephus (.W 
5.5.2 §§193-94). It also, according to Fitzmyer, 
makes sense of Pilate’s writing the title on Jesus’ 
cross in Latin (Jn 19:20), Fitamyer thus con- 
cludes that this evidence, which he claims is not 
abundant, says “little about the amount of Latin 
that might have been spoken in Palestine by the 
indigenous population, despite the long time 
since the Roman occupation began in 63 B.C." 
(Fitzmyer, 133), a situation he attributes to the 
widespread use of Greek as the lingua franca in 
the Roman East. 


2. Use in Papyri, the Gospels and Other 
Documents. 

Recent research has accepted the evidence that 
Fitzmyer has marshaled but extends it to con- 
clude that not only did the Roman officials use 
Latin, but that there was some knowledge of 
Latin among those of the lower social orders as 
well, In an important and provocative article, 
A. Millard cites three types of evidence in sup- 
port of this position: *papyri and *inscriptions 
pointing to lower societal levels knowing Latin; 
Latin terms in the Gospels; and Latin in other 
documents. These three lines of evidence can 
be summarized briefly. 

As evidence that those other than Roman of- 
ficials knew Latin, Millard cites the jars in the 
cellar in *Herod’s palace at Masada, which were 
labeled in Latin, It stands to reason, he thinks, 
that the servants responsible for serving Herod 
would have needed to know what the labels said 
in order to carry out their duties properly, Mil- 
lard also notes that a number of Latin fragments 
from Masada indicate that others than the offi- 
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cials read or wrote Latin, Included here is a pa- 
pyrus fragment of one or two lines of Virgil. In 
the papyri from the Cave of Letters, dated to the 
time of the Bar Kokhba revolt (A.D, 152-35; see 
Jewish Wars with Rome), there are Latinisms 
noted in the Greek texts, including use of basil- 
ika (Lat. basilica; no, 16 lines 2, 4), apo ahton (Lat. 
ablex actis; NO. 12 lines 1, 4), praisidion (Lat. prae- 
sidium; no. 11, lines 6,19), tribounalion (Lat. tribu- 
nal; no. 14 lines 12-13, 31), as well as Latin terms 
for money, such as denarion (Lat. denaritts). 

Regarding the evidence in the Gospels (see 
Blass and Debrunner, 4-6; Robertson, 108-11 for 
a detailed listing), Millard draws attention to sev- 
eral types of evidence. First he notes that the 
presence of words and terms for money, mea- 
sure and the military are easily explained but 
are nevertheless to be noted, since the same 
penetration is not found in the Hebrew and Ar- 
amaic of the *Dead Sea Scrolls or the writings of 
*Philo and Josephus. Second, Mark’s Gospel has 
ten of the cighteen Latin words to appear in the 
Gospels. Some scholars have taken this as evi- 
dence for Mark's Roman provenance. Millard, 
however, reexamines the evidence, noting that 
Matthew has as many Latin words but not all of 
them in parallel passages to Mark. He contends: 
further that investigation shows that a number 
of these Latin words appear in Greek texts for 
the first time in the first century and often first 
or only in the Gospels (e.g., kénsos/Lat. census; 
houstédia/Lat.  custodia; ksestés/Lat, sextarius; 
praitorion/Lat. praetorium; soudarion/Lat, sudar- 
ium; spehoulator/Lat. spectator;  titlos/ Lat. 
fit(ujlus; phragellion/ Lat. flagellium; phragelloun/ 
Lat. flagellare). These words are distributed 
throughout all four Gospels and sometimes oc- 
cur in places where Synoptic passages have a 
different word. _ 

Millard also notes several places in the Mish- 
nah and other *rabbinic writings where Latin 
loanwords are found. Thus he concludes that, 
unlike the Greck of Egypt, the Greek and local 
languages of Palestine seem to have been more 
open to Latinisms and that “the presence of 
these Latin words in the Gospels reflects the lin- 
guistic picture of Palestine in the first century 
GR... . We may deduce, therefore, that such 
Latin words as the ones used in the Gospels 
were current in the Greek spoken in Palestine 
early in the first century, C.R., even during the 
lifetime of Jesus of Nazareth” (Millard, 458). 

Although even on Millard’s accounting one 


cannot further argue that Jesus had anything 
other than a superficial knowledge of Latin or 
anything other than knowledge of just a few 
words of Latin, it is plausible to examine again 
the question of how much Latin was in use in 
first-century Palestine. Knowledge of Latin may 
not have been widespread at all societal levels, 
but there may well have been a greater influ- 
ence of Latin on other languages of the time 
than has previously been thought. 

See also ARAMAIC LANGUAGE; GRAMMARIANS, 
HELLENISTIC GREEK; GREEK OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; HEBREW LANGUAGE, 
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LATIN NEW TESTAMENT, See NEW TESTAMENT 
VERSIONS, ANCIENT. 


LAW/NOMOS IN GRECO-ROMAN 
WORLD 
Law in the Greco-Roman world was predomi- 
nantly the law of *Rome. While Roman law orig- 
inated as a function of the pontiffs or priests 
during the period of the kings (753-509 B.C,), it 
developed into a legal system concerned almost 
entirely with secular matters, The Roman jurist 
Gaius (second century A.D.), for instance, rarely 
refers to religious matters in his Institutes and 
never mentions a god. Religious communities 
in the Greco-Roman world had their own laws, 
the Jews being a prime example, but we are not 
concerned with such manifestations of law (see 
Torah), 

1. The Role of Law 

2. Law, Custom and Social Context 
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3. The Roman Empire and Roman Law 
4, Greek Reflection on Law 


1. The Role of Law. 

Understanding the role that law played m the 
lives of ancient Mediterranean peoples is vital to 
an appreciation of several NT writings. The Gos- 
pels and Acts refer to various aspects of Roman 
law when describing Jesus’ life and death and 
the lives of the first Christians. Paul's metaphors 
for explaining the Christian life often rely on le- 
gal terminology, for instance, heredity, guard- 
ianship, adoption, and a will. Specific texts such 
as ] Corinthians 6:1-8 and 2 Corinthians 13:1 
are better appreciated when certain features of 
Roman law are understood. Particular themes, 
such as partnership (kormonia), when they are 
credited with their legal connotations, become 
even. more theologically fertile. Even those 
terms that we think of in primarily theological 
categories, such as redemption and judgment, 
take on richer semantic texture when it is recog- 
nized that they originated as legal categories, 

The ancients recognized both implicitly and 
explicitly that social behavior was not regulated 
by laws alone. In the Greco-Roman world one's 
*honor was often as valuable as one’s life. Con- 
sequently concern for staying within social 
norms, even if they were not legal norms, played 
a strong regulatory role. 

Much of what we know about law in the 
Greco-Roman world we know because the writ- 
ings of the law-making and social elite are those 
that remain, It is difficult to ascertain whether 
the ordinary ‘citizen and noncitizen consid. 
ered the laws to be just or capable of represent- 
ing their needs and interests. We do know, 
however, that the distinction between law and 
justice was one that the *philosophers and ju- 
rists understood, Epicurus (341-270 B.C), for 
one, understood that law and justice do not co- 
incide. He distinguishes between laws and jus- 
lice, noting that some laws are too general to 
apply to individual situations and some too par- 
ticular (Porphyry On Abstinence 1.1061. The Cyn- 
ics with their anti-establishment lifestyle 
thought it just to act outside of the law. *Cicero 
(106-43 &.C.) recognized that some laws were 
contrary to natural law (Cicero De Leg, 2.5.13- 
14). Furthermore, the Roman jurists themselves 
understood that a legal decision could be 
reached that accorded with legal principle but 
was not fair. 
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2. Law, Custom and Social Context. 

The Greek word usually rendered “law” by the 
translators of the NT is nomos, This word meant 
both “law” and “custom” and so could refer to 
the laws of a society and to that society’s habits 
and customs. Custom was one of the corner- 
stones of law in the Greco-Roman world: “The 
commonwealth of Rome is founded firm, On 
ancient customs and on men of might” (Ennius; 
quoted in Cicero De Rep, 5.1). If custom was not 
identified with law, it was treated with respect 
and seen as integral to the rule of law. Gaius's 
Institutes begin this way: “Every people that is 
governed by statutes and custom observes partly 
its own peculiar law, and partly common law of 
all mankind” (The Institutes of Gaius, trans, F, de 
Zulueta [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946)). 
Along with equity, decided cases and legislation 
Cicero lists custom among the sources of law, 
that is, the places to which a jurist could go to 
find out what the law is. 

Law always has an organic relationship to 
its social context. The fact that custom had 
(and has) such persuasive force in legal matters 
demonstrates this. One of the features that 
most separates the Greco-Roman social context 
from that of the modern Western world was its 
hierarchical nature. The rule of law did not 
mean equality for all under the law. Cicero 
wrote that “equality of legal rights ... cannot be 
maintained” since there are “great distinctions 
among men. ... For when equal honor is given 
to the highest and the lowest... then this very 
‘fairness’ is most unfair" (Cicero De Rep. 
1.34.54, LCL, trans. C. W. Keyes). He goes on to 
advise that every citizen should learn to be con- 
tent “in his own station” (Cicero De Rep. 
1.45.69). The Roman legal system has often 
been characterized as evidencing class juris- 
prudence, The Romans understood people as 
essentially unequal—fathers had more status 
than sons, *patrons than clicnts, masters than 
*slaves, men than *women. The development 
and maintenance of class privilege protected 
by law is one of the features of the history of 
Roman law. j 

Another distinguishing feature of law in the 
Greco-Roman world is that much of what the 
modern Western world considers to be public 
law was private in the ancient Mediterranean 
world, For example, there were no divorce 
courts. Neither *marriage nor divorce required 
public authorization. 
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3. The Roman Empire and Roman Law. 

The Greco-Roman world is the world of the 
*Roman Empire, a world that began as Rome 
became dominant through its conquests and ac- 
quisitions of territories and as it changed from 
republic to principate, to governance by oligar- 
chy to governance by emperor (see Roman Em- 
perors), Caesar Octavius, who came to be called 
Augustus, through his remarkable military victo- 
ries and the changes he brought about in the 
Roman system of government, marks the begin- 
ning of the Greco-Roman world. In 27 8.C, Octa- 
vian, ostensibly to restore the republic, gave 
back the extraordinary powers he had assumed 
during the civil wars, Effectively, however, this 
action was the beginning of the empire, for in 
28 B.C. he was voted tribunician power for life, 
and his command was recognized as superior to 
any other. The age of the Greco-Roman world, 
in which Rome's authority and influence was 
felt throughout the known world, began with 
Augustus. In this age the NT writings were com- 
posed, 

3.1. Impact of Empire on Roman Law, One of 
the chief impacts of the spread of Rome's power 
was the concomitant growth in significance of 
Roman law. Rome's dominance meant that by 
and large law in the Greco-Roman world was 
Roman law. While not all provinces of Rome 
took on the Roman legal system, Judea being a 
case in point, all were ultimately under the rule 
of Rome's law. The *Roman governors of Judea, 
for instance, had the authority of imperial 
legates or proconsuls, Furthermore, provincial 
governors almost invariably had held office in 
Rome prior to their appointment. A Roman pro- 
vincial governor might take into account the 
customs of his province when making legal deci- 
sions, but in the end he sought to enforce Ro- 
man legal ideas. 

Another significant result of the principate 
was the change in the legal procedure of Roman 
law, with ultimate power resting in the hands of 
the emperor, The history of Roman law goes 
back to the monarchy (753-509 B.C.), The kings 
produced some legislation, and the pontiffs ad- 
ministered the law, both sacred and secular. Af 
ter the last king, Tarquin the Proud, was 
expelled from Rome in 509 B.C. the city was or- 
ganized as a republic, which it remained until 27 
B.C. During this period Rome came into increas- 
ing contact with other city-states. Its law broad- 
ened to include provisions for relations with 


foreigners—the ius genitum, the law of all peo- 
ple—a law that acknowledged that some legal 
principles were valid for all people. At this time 
the population was divided between the patri- 
cians, who knew anid administered the law, and 
the plebians. As a result of conflict between the 
patricians and the plebians at least some private 
law was put in writing. This part of the Roman 
legal tradition was published in the forum in 450 
B.C, and came to be called the Twelve Tables, 

The effect of this codification was at least 
twofold: the law was taken out of the hands of 
the priests, and a need was created for interpre- 
tation, The office of praetor arose in order to 
provide for official legal interpretation. The pra- 
etor did not act as a judge but rather oversaw the 
legal procedure. He was elected by popular vote 
for one year and upon assuming office pub- 
lished an edict that would remain in force for 
the tenure of his office. The core of the edict, 
however, was traditional, and consequently 
there was relative consistency in the law. In ad- 
dition to the praetor there developed a body of 
jurists, wealthy citizens who, without financial 
rewards, gave legal advice, taught and wrote on 
the law and assisted in the legal process. The 
praetor and the jurists built up the Roman civil 
law, 

When the republic was replaced by the prin- 
cipate the law continued to be influenced by the 
praetor and the jurists, but increasingly the em- 
peror became the source of law. Augustus, for 
instance, introduced the ius respondendi, the 
right to give legal opinions as emperor, He also 
gave to several jurists the right to use his author- 
ity in their legal dealings. While the senate was 
given law-making powers in the early empire, 
many of its actions were dictated by the em- 
peror, Although the emperor was not immedi- 
ately involved with either legal administration or 
codification of the law, he was the final court of 
appeal for those of the senatorial class and for 
provincial legal matters. Eventually the emperor 
became the only source of law, as the following 
ancient adages made plain: “the emperor's will 
is as good as a statute” and “the emperor is not 
bound by statutes.” Despite the authority of law 
resting with the emperor the jurists were active 


during the principate, at least until Diocletian. 


Their writing’ are one of the reasons that the 
period of the principate is called the classical pe- 
riod of Roman law. The most significant work 
from this period is that of the jurist Gaius, whose 
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Institutes (c. A.D. 161) came to serve as the model 
for Justinian's Digest (A.D. 533), the chief source 
of our knowledge of Roman law. 

3.2, Impact of Imperial Roman Law on Society, 
One of the developments in the legat process 
of the principate was the continuation of what 
had begun in 149 B.C. with the establishment of 
standing courts specializing in different types 
of offenses, Whereas previously the people had 
been directly involved in deciding legal cases, 
increasingly legal decision making was in the 
hands of the privileged, the juries in the stand- 
ing courts being largely made up of members 
of the senate and other privileged orders, Fur- 
thermore, the principle of inequality became 
more firmly entrenched, with differentiation in 
ranks and status making for different juridical 
privileges. 

5.3, Social Significance of Legal Knowledge. In 
retrospect we recognize that Rome's great legacy 
is its legal system, preserved for us by Justinian, 
Rome's legacy rests on its deep and abiding in- 
terest in the law. Legal interpretation was one of 
the few acceptable pastimes for the rich, and ex- 
cellence in legal knowledge increased one’s so- 
cial stature. As Edward Gibbon put so well in his 
chapter on Roman law: “arms, eloquence, and 
the study of civil law, promoted a citizen to the 
honours of the Roman state” (Survey of the Ro- 
man, or Civil Law; An Extract from Gibbon's History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire [Little- 
ton, CO: Rothman, 1996] 44). 

Moreover, the social significance attached to 
knowledge of the law rested on the tradition that 
the original interpreters of the law had been the 
pontifts and also on the high cultural value 
placed on law throughout the ancient Mediter- 
ranean world. The Roman playwright Plautus 
(second century B.C.) writes about how parents 
ambitious for their children spare no pains or 
expense in giving “lots of schooling: arts and let- 
ters, legal lore to build his brain” (Plautus Mos- 
tell, 125; trans. E. Segal). In another play he 
speaks of the duty of appearing in court on be- 
half of another (Plautus Cas, 563), By the time of 
Cicero we have evidence that the study of law is 
widely regarded as the most important study for 
the state's leaders. 

Furthermore, the patron-client system meant 
that a patron needed knowledge of the law in 
order to manage matters regarding his clients. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (born c, 20 B.C.) put 
it this way; “it was the duty of the patricians to 
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explain to their clients the laws, of which they 
were ignorant; ... doing everything for them 
that fathers do for their sons with regard both to 
money and the contracts that related to money; 
to bring suit‘on behalf of their clients when they 
were wronged” (Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. 
Rom. 11.10; LCL, trans. E. Carey). 

3.4. Cultural Regard for Law. ‘The Romans did 
not place law in a preeminent position in their 
society only because of social and practical con- 
siderations. They thought of the rule of law as 
synonymous with a state of harmony. Some, like 
the poet Ovid (45 B.C.-A.D. 17/18), wrote of a 
primiuve golden age when people obeyed the 
law naturally: “Golden was that first age which 
unconstrained, With heart and soul, obedient to 
no law, Gave honour to good faith and righ- 
teousness” (Ovid Met. 1.90; trans. A. D. Melville). 
Others, like the Stoic *Sencca (55 B.C.-c, A.D, 37), 
identified law with reason or nature and wrote 
that “nature produced us related to one another, 
since she created us from the same source and 
to the same end... She established fairness and 
justice” (Seneca Ep. Mor. 95.52), The purpose of 
human life is to learn and conform to these 
“laws of life” (Seneca Ep. Mor. 57). 


4, Greek Reflection on Law. 

4.1. The Poets, High regard for law was found 
not only among the Roman people, The ancient 
Greek poct Hesiod, in his Works and Days, writes: 
“for this usage [nomos] did the son of Cronus 
grant to people: fishes and land animals and 
winged birds eat each other because diké [law] is 
not in them, But to people he gave dike, which is 
by much the best thing” (276-80; trans. D. W. 
Tandy and W. CG. Neale), Demosthenes (384-322 
B.C.) is reputed to have addressed a jury of Athe- 
nians with these words: 

The whole life of men, Athenians, whether 

they dwell in a large state or a small one, is 

governed by nature and by the laws. Of 
these, nature is something irregular and 
incalculable, and peculiar to each individual; 
but the laws are something universal, defi- 
nite, and the same for all, . . . Laws desire 
what is just and honourable and salutary; 
they seek for it, and when they find it, they 
set it forth as a general commandment, equal 
and’ identical for all... . Every law is an 
invention and gift of the gods, a tenet of wise 
men, a corrective of crrors voluntary and 
involuntary, and a general covenant of the 
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whole State, in accordance with which all 

men in that State ought to regulate their lives. 

(Demosthenes Arist, 1.15-16; LCL, trans, J. H. 

Vince) 

The rule of law was often identified with the civ- 
ilized life. One of the greatest fears of an an- 
cient Greek was of being exiled from his city 
and its laws, for then one's life was little better 
than that of an animal. In Euripides’ play Electra 
Orestes asks who can be more wretched than a 
fugitive who cannot call upon his city's laws 
(lines 254 and 1194). 

4.2. Plato. Both *Plato and *Aristotle devoted 
themselves to the study of law and its signifi- 
cance. Neither thought of the philosophical task 
as including involvement in the details of law, 
but both considered thinking about law essen- 
tial to reflecting on the good human life. In the 
Crito, which discusses the question of whether 
the innocent Socrates should submit to his city's 
laws and be executed or escape, Plato examines 
the significance of a city’s laws. Socrates ex- 
presses the view that since he owes his existence 
to laws such as those that protect marriage and 
the procreation of children, and his develop- 
ment to laws that have provided for his *educa- 
tion, he owes the city his obedience to the Taws, 
The laws are not to be disobeyed, even if one 
believes oneself wrongly accused by them. 

In the Republic Plato attempts to formulate a 
definition of justice. Plato understands there to be 
an inseparable relationship between the state and 
the individual who is a member of the state. Justice 
stems from and shapes the individual's soul in re- 
lation to how it is embodied and enacted in the 
community in which the individual lives. And so 
Plato seeks to determine the best relation between 
different members or classes in the state so as to 
find the more harmonious balance, 

In the Laws Plato applies his idea that a state 
reflects the composition of its individuals’ souls 
just as its individuals’ souls are shaped by the 
state. He prescribes that laws should include an 
explanatory preamble explaining the reasons 
for their enactment (Plato Leg. 722D-723B), for 
since there is an organic relationship between 
the health of the individual and the health of 
the state it is equally important that the commu- 
nity member understand and willingly obey the 
law as it is that the law exist, Plato sought to help 
individuals be just, that is, to find a way for rea- 
son to control the passions so that the common 
good was the desire of each individual, Related 


to this, Plato's goal was to construct a system of 
law that would be so well suited and effective for 
its society that eventually the laws themselves 
would become obsolete. Plato hoped for a time 
when the laws-would have become self-evident 
to those trained in them (Plato Leg, 798A, B). 

4.3, Aristotle, Aristotle's interest in law ex- 
tended from the scientific collection and cate- 
gorizing of different legal constitutions (he is 
said to have collected 158 different constitu- 
tions as preparation for his Politics, of which 
only the Constitution of Athens survives), to 
philosophical thinking about the nature and 
function of law. In the Rhetoric Aristotle, in dis- 
tinction from Plato, invests forensic *rhetoric 
with a certain dignity, Aristotle's Ethics are an at- 
tempt to understand the way that citizens can 
be prepared for goodness, through sclf-under- 
standing, education and the laws. For Aristotle 
well-devised laws encourage and direct a virtu- 
ous and well-ordered life in community, In Ar- 
istotle’s view ethics and politics are intimately 
related. His Politics is necessarily preceded by 
his Ethies because moral education is essential 
for the proper working of the state, and laws are 
a critical factor in training in virtue (Aristode 
Eth. Nic. 1102a). 

4.4, Stoicism. *Stoicism, which may have af- 
fected Roman law more than any other trend in 
Greek philosophy, considered that there was a 
universal law of nature that human reason 
could appropriate and that formed the basis of 
all good laws, The Roman ius genitum reflected 
this conception. Chrysippus is said to have writ- 
ten in De fure et Lege, “Law is king of all things 
human and divine. Law must preside over what 
is honourable and base .. . and thus be the stan- 
dard of what is just and unjust’ (Chrysippus Sto- 
icorum Veterum Fragmenta, 1. Arnim, 3.314). As 
Cicero, whose work evidences many Stoic lean- 
ings, wrote; “True law is right reason in agree- 
ment with nature; it is of universal application, 
unchanging and everlasting” (Cicero De Rep, 
§.22; LCL, trans. C. W. Keyes). 

Greek reflections on law may not have had a 
direct impact on Roman jurisprudence, but they 
nourished the high regard for law that was one 
of the features of the Greco-Roman culture. The 
writers of the NT were undoubtedly influenced 
by both the Roman legal system and the Greco- 
Roman attitude toward law, 

See also ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL SysTEM; TO. 
RAH. 
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LEGAL TEXTS AT QUMRAN 
The centrality of Jewish law (termed by the rab- 
bis Aaiakah) at *Qumran, among those sectari- 
ans usually identified by scholars with the 
*Essenes, is evident from the legal materials in 
both major, well-preserved scrolls and in texts 
which survive in only fragmentary condition. 
Even the phylacteries and mezuzot and the bib- 
lical scrolls reveal much information, mainly on 
the scribal Halakah of the times. 

1, Corpus of Legal ‘Texts 

2. Contents of the Legal Texts 


1, Corpus of Legal Texts, 

A wide variety of legal texts or texts containing 
Jewish legal rulings are found in the Qumran 
corpus. Best known are the so-called Serck, or 
“Rule,” scrolls; 1QS, 1OSa and 1QSb. These 
scrolls more or less systematically provide a con- 
stitution whereby the community conducted it- 
self. The Damascus Document, the War Scroll, the 
Halahic Letter (ov 41QMMT), and the Temple Seroli 
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are among the most important documents. How- 
ever, there are many more, 


2. Contents of the Legal Texts. 

2.1, Rule of the Community (7QS). Also 
known as the Manual of Discipline ov Serekh 
ha-Yahad, the *Rule of the Community was one of 
the first Qumran scrolls to be discovered and 
dates from the beginning of the first century B.C. 
In addition, it exists in fragmentary copies, ten 
in Cave 4 (40255-264) and two in Cave 5 
(5Q11), which testify to its centrality to the life of 
the Qumran sectarians. The text sets out the 
rules for entry into the community, regulations 
for sectarian organization and a penal code, 
The penal code prescribes punishment by a 
banishment from pure liquid or solid food of 
the community, tantamount to exclusion from 
the communal meals, a reduction of the food ra- 
tion for specified periods and even an expulsion 
from the sect. The initiation rites of the Rule of 
the Commumaty reveal information on the purity 
system of the sectarians as well as about their 
understanding of the theology of Jewish law. 
The community in the wilderness was devoted 
to the study and observance of the law as a 
means of expiation for the land and the attain- 
ment of purity and perfection in the pre-messi- 
anic age. 

2.2, Rule of the Congregation (7QSa or 
1Q28a). Also known as the Messianic Rule or 
Serek ha-‘Edah, the *Rule of the Congregation was 
appended to the Rule of the Community. A *messi- 
anic document, it sets out a kind of eschatologi- 
cal Halakah describing the ritual purity that 
must be maintained due to the presence of *an- 
gels among the sectarians, At the end of days, 
the Zadokite priests and their families will 
gather to read the law at a covenant-renewal cer- 
emony, The text also specifies the ages at which 
the sectarian attains the right to marry, partici- 
pate in the military, become an official or leacler, 
and retire, Special roles are assigned to the Lev- 
ites. The council of the community is appointed 
to legislate and declare war, but some members 
of the sect are disqualified’ from certain duties 
because they are old, infirm or impure, again 
emphasizing the strict *purity of the camp, 
There follows the description of the communal 
*banquet which, while held in the present, pre- 
messianic age, is also the enactment of the 
messianic meal, The priest blesses the bread 
and wine and receives the first portion, and the 
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Messiah of Isracl takes his portion and distrib- 
utes the rest among the sectarians according to 
their rank. 

2.3. The War of the Sons of Light Against the 
Sons of Darkness or War Scroll (1QM). This is 
one of the longest preserved sectarian scrolls at 
approximately twenty columns long. In addition 
to its version in Cave 1, there are also fragments 
from Gave 4 (4Q491-496) and other related texts 
describing a final war, such as 4Q285 and 
4Q497. However, all of these are certainly differ- 
ent manuscripts copied at different times and 
slightly different in content; some of them may 
even be sources of the *War Scroll, 1QM con- 
tains an entire version of the Deuteronomic 
laws of war as understood and adapted by the 
sectarians. Predicated upon a forty-year batile 
between the Sons of Light/Tsrael and the Sons 
of Darkness/nations of the world, the victory of 
Israel frees them from the domination of their 
traditional enemies, Edom, Ammon, Moab, Phi- 
listia and the “Kittim,” used to refer to Egypt, 
Syria or Rome, While the battles are more ideal- 
istic than realistic, they contain much informa- 
tion about military tactics and weaponry of the 
era. In addition, the War Scroll alludes to sacrifi- 
cial law and rules of ritual impurity. It shares 
some of the organizational aspects of the mili- 
tary units and the ages of service for officials 
and leaders with the Rule of the Congregation. 

2.4. Damascus Document. Cave 4 at Qumran 
yielded eight manuscripts of the *Damascus Doc- 
ument (also known as the Zadokite Fragments or 
CD) which had been found in two partial manu 
scripts in the Cairo genizah long before the dis- 
covery of their counterparts in the caves of 
Qumran. Cave 5 held one fragmentary text 
(5Q12), and Cave 6 added five fragments of CD 
(6Q15). The legal sections of CD describe an en- 
tire system of Jewish law, including *priests and 
their functions such as their diagnosis of skin 
diseases, laws of the harvest such as gleaning 
and tithes, impurity of *idolatry and corpses, 
rules for the proper observance of the *sabbath, 
oaths and vows, *marriage, judicial procedures, 
and the purity of the *temple and the temple 
city. Some of the laws are similar to those of the 
rabbinic oral law, such as beginning the sabbath 
some time before sunset, and others disagree 
with the rabbinic viewpoint such as the state- 
ment that the ashes of the red cow cannot be 
prepared by a minor, a practice which according 
lo tannaitic sources (m, Parah 3:2) was customary 


in the Second Temple. The laws are mostly 
stated without scriptural references, and often 
they are found under rubrics announcing their 
subject matter, making this one of the first post- 
biblical Jewish legal codes organized by topic. 
The communal life described here appears to 
be of families observing the Torah. This text in- 
cludes a penal code very similar to that in the 
Rule of the Community, 

2.5. Miqsat Ma‘asé ha-Torah (4QMMT7). Lit- 
erally rendered “Some Precepts of the Torah,” 
and also known as the Halakic Letter, 4QMMT 
purports to be a letter sent from the leaders of 
the sectarian community to the leaders of the 
Jerusalem establishment (see Miqsat Ma‘asey ha- 
Torah [4QMMT)). It reports some twenty dis- 
putes regarding sacrificial and purification laws 
in a sectarian context, exhorting the leaders in 
Jerusalem to follow sectarian law. In a number 
of significant cases, tannaitic sources allow us to 
identify the sectarian view with that of the *Sacl- 
ducees and the view of the opponents of the sect 
with that of the *Pharisees. Dating from the late 
*Hasmoncan to the early *Herodian period 
(second half of the first century B.C.), the six 
manuscripts of this document may represent the 
foundation document of the Qumran sect or 
may have been written later to justify the sect’s 
removal from Jerusalem, The arguments pre- 
sented here show how the sect differed from the 
Jerusalem establishment so that they refused to 
participate in the Jerusalem temple, For exam- 
ple, the sect disallowed a priest from officiating 
in the temple if he had just completed a purifica- 
tion ritual, and the sun had not yet set on his last 
day of purification, The pharisaic-rabbinic tradi- 
tion would have allowed a pricst still awaiting 
sunset on his last day of purification to perform 
the ritual. The Sadducees and those who fol- 
lowed their halakic tradition disagreed. 4QMMT 
shows the importance of matters of Jewish law 
as sources of schism within Judaism in Second 
Temple times, 

2.6. Temple Scroll (11Q19-21; 4Q524, 
4Q365a), Caves 11 and 4 yielded manuscripts of 
the Temple Scroll, 11Q19 is the longest scroll, run- 
ning about 26 feet (8 meters). A rewriting of the 
Torah designed to put forward the author's 
views on Jewish law, the scroll is written as if it 
were God's word, changing the third person of 
the biblical text into the first person. The Temple 
Scroll has four main themes: the construction of 
the temple, its courtyards, altar, ete; the cycle of 
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“festivals; the *purity laws for the temple and 
the temple city; and a rewriting of the diverse 
laws contained in Deuteronomy 12—23, empha- 
sizing the law of the king (Deut 17:14-20), Be- 
sides the Torah, the author/redactpr used 
several other sources such as a festival calendar 
including *festivals not mentioned in the Bible 
{new wheat, wine, oi] and the wood offering). 
Other sources contain laws that were in use in 
the group to which the author/redactor be- 
longed. The author hoped that the temple 
would be rebuilt according to his specifications. 
The interest in *sacrificial law, the architecture 
of the temple and temple rituals, and the desire 
to see the monarch subordinated to the priest- 
hood would scem to point to a priestly origin. 
The text also has a decidedly anti-Hasmonean 
polemic, a distinct Halakah of its own, and a 
unique vocabulary, although some of its legal 
prescriptions agree with Qumran sectarian texts 
and Sadducean traditions, The best explanation 
for this phenomenon is to posit that the Temple 
Scroll, like 4QMMT, was compiled by priestly cir- 
cles early in the history of the Qumran sect, be- 
fore its removal from Jerusalem. 

2.7. 4QMiscellaneous Rules, The initial editors 
of 40 Miscellaneous Rules (4Q265, or Serek-Dam- 
ascus) assumed that it was a combination of the 
Sereh ha-Yahad (Rule of the Community) and Dam- 
ascus Document, While the text might be a com- 
posite based on these documents, it might also 
be an independent redaction made up of the 
building blocks (serakim) of these larger texts. 
The manuscript is in Late Herodian script and 
should be dated to the first half of the first cen- 
tury A.D. The text prohibits men below twenty or 
women of any age from cating of the paschal 
sacrifice, contrary to the actual practice of Sec- 
ond Temple Judaism but perhaps in accord with 
the wider Sadducean trend in Halakah (see Sacri- 
fice and ‘Temple Service). The text also describes 
the entry process for joining the sect, parallel to 
the version in the Rule of the Community. Several 
sabbath prohibitions parallel the sabbath code 
preserved in both the medieval Cairo genizah 
version of the Damascus Document and the Qum- 
ran manuscnpts, Appended to this section is a 
prohibition on eating nonsacral meat in the vi- 
cinity of the temple, a regulation also found in 
the Temple Scroll, Like the Rule of the Community, 
4Q265 requires that there be a learned priest 
wherever there are ten sectarians and that a 
minimum of fifleen comprise the council of the 
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community, The final section is a statement of 
the laws of the parturient, the woman who has 
just given birth, following Leviticus 12:1-6 and 
Jubilees 3;:9-14. 

2.8 Ordinances (4Q159, 4Q513, 4Q514). 
Three manuscripts of Ordinances deal with as- 
sorted Halakoth. A sample of laws can be assem- 
bled from one manuscript: atonement rituals, 
the produce given to the poor, the donation of 
the half-shekel upon reaching the majority of 
twenty years of age, the prohibition of selling Is- 
raclite slaves to non-Jews, the court of appeals in 
capital cases, the prohibition of a man's wearing 
women's clothes and the case of the husband 
who claims that his bride was not a virgin, Some 
of the materials are more biblical in style while 
others are closer to the formulations common in 
sectarian texts, 

2.9. 4Q Halakha A (4Q251). This text contains 
many prescriptions which overlap with laws 
known from the Damascus Document, Miscella- 
neous Rules, Temple Scroll, AQMMT and Sad- 
ducean-type laws in the sectarian materials. The 
literary form of this text is close to that of *re- 
written Bible, in many ways similar to some por- 
tions of the Temple Scroll. After some sabbath 
laws, there is a reference to what seems to be 
public scriptural reading on the sabbath, Most 
of the preserved text is a rewriting of various 
laws in Exodus 21—22, Also discussed here are 
laws of firstfruits and new grain, following a 
scheme similar to that in the Festival Calendar 
of the Temple Scroll. Other laws discuss the sell- 
ing of ancestral lands, the giving of fourth-year 
produce to priests (as opposed to eating it in 
Jerusalem as the Pharisees required), a practice 
also mandated in the Temple Scroll and 4QMMT. 
The text also prohibits eating an animal that did 
not live for seven days and the slaughter of preg- 
nant animals, prohibitions shared with the Tem- 
ple Scroll and 4QMMT but permitted by phari- 
saic-rabbinic Halakah. The text also includes a 
list of forbidden consanguineous marriages sim- 
ilar to that in the Temple Scroll, Among the laws 
here are a prohibition of intermarriage with 
non-Jews and of a priest giving his daughter in 
marriage lo a nonpricst. 

2.10. Purification Rules (Tohorot) A (4Q274). 
This is a fragmentary text dealing with the laws 
of impurity resulting from the skin disease 
sara‘al, usually mistranslated as “leprosy.” As in 
the Temple Scroil, this text provides for special 
places for the quarantine of those with this dis- 
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ease who must stay away from the pure food. 
Such people are forbidden to come in contact 
even with those already impure, as they would 
still require ritual cleansing from such contact. 
This indicates that impurity can be contracted in 
successively stronger layers, so that those with 
lesser impurity may not come in contact with 
those with this skin disease. The requirement of 
separation, even for the impure, indicates a con- 
sciousness also of the contagious nature of such 
diseases. Similarly a woman with a nonmen- 
strual discharge of blood may not touch a gon- 
ortheic or anything which he touched. If she 
does, she must undergo purification, even if she 
remains in her own original state of impurity. 
The text goes into several examples to make this 
general point. Other issues discussed in this text, 
also found in the Temple Seroil, are the method 
of purification and the impurity of semen and 
reptiles, 

2.11, Purification Rules, Tohorot B* (4Q276) 
and B® (4Q277) describe the ritual of the red 
cow as the means of purification from impurity 
of the dead according to Numbers 19, 40276 
seems to refer at the beginning to the high 
priest who ministers at this ritual. The text de- 
scribes the slaughter of the animal and the 
sprinkling of its blood, as well as other aspects of 
the ritual as prescribed in the Torah. 4Q277 
mentions the fact that those who perform the 
ritual of the red cow are rendered impure as a 
result, a paradox mentioned already in the Bi- 
ble. Also hinted at here is the requirement, spec- 
ified also in 4QMMT, that the priest who 
officiates must be totally pure himself. Further, 
the text lists a number of ways in which the im- 
purity of the dead can be passed from one per- 
son to another, 

4Q275 (Tohorot B), as presently preserved, 
has no specific legal content, but does refer to 
the inspector (mebaqger) and to the cursing of 
someone, perhaps one who is being expelled 
from the community. Expulsion as a punish- 
ment is mentioned in the Rule of the Community 
and Damascus Document. 4QTohorot C (4Q278) is 
extremely fragmentary and relates to impurity 
that can be transferred by contact. 

2.12. Harvesting, Leget (4Q284a). This text, al- 
though extremely fragmentary, apparently deals 
with the requirements for gleaning. According 
to Leviticus 19:9-10 and 23:22, grain left in the 
field may not be collected after the harvest is 
completed but must be left for the poor. The Bi- 


ble supplies no specific requirements for the 
gleaners, but this text requires that they be ntu- 
ally pure, Littke more can be derived from this 
text, but it no doubt included specifics of this re- 
quirement and may have included other agricul- 
tural laws, 

2.13. Rebukes by the Overseer (4Q477). This 
text clearly stems from the Qumran sectarian 
community and records actual dockets reflecting 
sectarian legal proceedings against those who 
violated the sect’s prescriptions, According to 
sectarian law as detailed in the Damascus Docu- 
ment, it was required to perform reproof of those 
who violated the law, in front of the overseer 
(mebagger) and in front of witnesses, Only if this 
procedure had taken place could a sectarian be 
punished for a later infraction of the same law. 
This fragmentary text lists by name specific indi- 
viduals who had been rebuked as well as their 
transgressions. 

The nature of the law in Qumran documents 
was revealed in greater and greater detail as 
more and more pieces of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
puzzle were put into place, These scroll materials 
all help to clarify legal issues which arise in tan- 
naitic texts and rabbinic Judaism (see Rabbis), 
such as the historical development of Halakah, 
the theological underpinnings of the law accord- 
ing to the different religious sects of the time, the 
later formulation of midrash and Mishnah (see 
Rabbinic Literature: Midrashim; Rabbinie Liter- 
ature: Mishnah), the effect of the cataclysm of 
A.D, 70 on the history of Judaism, and the role of 
purity in Second Temple Judaism, 

See also DAMASCUS DOCUMENT (CD AND QD); 
DEAD SFA SCROLLS; LAW/NOMOS IN THE GRECO- 
ROMAN WORLD; PURITY; RULE OF THE COMMU- 
NITY/MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE (1QS); RULE OF 
THE CONGREGATION/MESSIANIC RULE (1QSA); 
THEOLOGIFS AND SECTS, JEWISH; TORAH. 
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LEGION. See ROMAN MILITARY, 
LEGIONARY, See ROMAN MILITARY, 


LEQET/HARVESTING TEXT (4Q284a). See 
LEGAL TEXTS AT QUMRAN 


LETTERS, GRECO-ROMAN 
The popularity of the letter form increased sig- 
nificantly during the *Hellenistic penod due to 
a variety of factors: the increase in scribal learn- 
ing and influence, the growing availability and 
relatively inexpensive cost of papyrus as a writ- 
ing material, the need to monitor accurately ex- 
pansions in the area of trade and commerce 
and the desire of political leaders to spread im- 
perial propaganda, The Roman period wit- 
nessed an even greater rise in this literary form 
as the letter increasingly became a common 
means of communication among people of all 
stations of life, thereby causing one modern 
scholar to note that “letter writing was almost a 
disease" (Brooke, 17), The popularity of the let- 
ter form during the Greco-Roman period is also 
evident in the fact that twenty of the twenty- 
seven documents found in the NT purport to be 
letters and two of the remaining documents 
(Acts, Apocalypse of John) contain letters within 
them, 

1. Epistolary Types 

2. Epistolary Conventions 

3. Summary 


1, Epistolary Types. 

The classification of Greco-Roman letters is a 
difficult matter, since letters can be categorized 
according to several criteria that often overlap: 
writing materials (papyri or parchment), charac- 
ter (private, official or public), style of writing 
(plain, middle or grand), purpose (¢.g., commen- 
datory, reproachful, consoling, apologetic) or 
agreement with one of the three types of *rheto- 
ric (judicial, deliberative or epideictic). The few 
ancient writers who address this issue of classifi- 
cation fail to provide any real help, as their dis- 
cussions contain no agreement of categories (see 
Epistolary Theory). A similar lack of consensus 
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exists among modern scholars of ancient epis- 
tolography. Although no typology is completely 
free from criticism, it seems best to classify 
Greco-Roman letters according to three broad 
categories: private letters, official letters and lit- 
crary letters. 

LJ. Private Letters, Private or documentary 
letters (iLe., nonliterary writings, or correspon- 
dence not intended for publication) constitute 
the papyrus letters, at least a few thousand in 
number, that haye been preserved in the dry 
Egyptian climate and that provide the primary 
source of our knowledge of the common letter 
tradition in the ancient world. The designation 
private needs to be understood in an extensive 
fashion so that it includes all correspondence in 
the personal domain, whether it concerns busi- 
ness or family matters. Private letters are com- 
monly divided into the following subcategories 
on the basis of subject matter: family letters, let- 
ters of petition, letters of introduction and busi- 
ness letters. Since these private or documentary 
letters are widely recognized as the most impor- 
tant of the three types for a comparative analysis 
with NT letters, one example of each of the four 
kinds of private letters is provided below. These 
letters also illustrate well many of the epistolary 
conventions discussed in the second half of this 
article. 

1.1.1, Family Letters. Many private letters con- 
sist of correspondence between family mem- 
bers, here illustrated by PMich 490 (second 
century A.D.), a letter from a young Greco- 
Egyptian recruit to his mother: 

Apollinarious to his mother, ‘Taesion, many 

grectings, Before anything else [ wish that 

you are well, making obcisance on your 
behalf to all the gods. And when I found 
someone who was journeying to you from 

Cyrene, I thought it a necessity to inform you 

about my welfare; you must inform me at 

once, in turn, about your safety and that of 
my brothers. And now | am writing to you 
from Portus, for I have not yet gone up to 

Rome and been assigned. When [ am 

assigned and know where I will be, I will tell 

you immediately; and, for your part, do not 
hesitate to write about your welfare and that 
of my brothers. If you do not find someone 
comjng to me, write to Socrates and he will 
transmit it to me, I greet my brothers much, 
and Apollinarious and his children, and 
Kalalas and his children, and all your 
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friends. Asklepiades greets you. | pray that 

you are well. I arrived in Portus on Pachon 

25. 

[2d hand] Know that I have been assigned 
to Misenus, for [ found out later [i.e., after 
the letter had been written]. ‘ 

1.1.2, Letlers of Petition. A second type of pri- 
vate letter that frequently occurs is the letter of 
petition, In this example from P.Enteux 32 (200 
B.C.), 4 woman appeals to the king for justice in a 
personal matter in which she feels wronged; 

To King Ptolemy, greetings from Philista, 

daughter of Lysis, resident in Trikomia. I am 

wronged by Petechon. For as | was bathing in 

the baths of the aforesaid village, on Tybi 7 

of the year 1, and had stepped out to soap 

myself, he, being bathman in the women's 
rotunda and having brought in the jugs of 
hot water, emptied one over me and scalded 
my belly and my left thigh down to the knee, 
so that my life was in danger, On finding 
him, I gave him into the custody of Nechtho- 
siris, the chief policeman of the village, in 
the presence of Simon the epistates. I appeal 

to you therefore, O king, if it pleases you, as a 

suppliant who has sought your protection, 

not to suffer me, who am a working woman, 
to be treated so lawlessly, but to order 

Diophanes the strategos to instruct Simon 

the epistates and Nechthosiris the policeman 

to bring Petechon before him that 

Diophanes may inquire into the case, hoping 

that, having sought your protection, O king, 

the common benefactor, I may obtain justice. 

Farewell. 

1.1.3. Letters of Introduction. The prevalence 
of the “patronage system and the reciprocity 
ethic (favors bestowed incurred obligation) en- 
sured that commendationes, or letters of recom- 
mendation, played an important role in society, 
as illustrated here by P.Oxy. 292 (c. A.D. 25): 

Theon to the most honored Tyrannos, many 

greetings. Herakledies, who carries this letter 

to you, is my brother, ‘Therefore, I appeal to 
you with all my power to regard him as rec- 
ommended. I have also asked your brother 

Hermias through correspondence to talk 

with you about him. You will grant the great- 

est favor to me if he receives your attention. 


Above all T pray that you may have good - 


health and prosperity. Farewell. 
1.1.4, Business Letters. Rapid growth in trade 
and commerce contributed to the popularity of 


the business letter, an epistolary type illustrated 
by P.Oxy. 264 (A.D. 54), which deals with the sale 
of a loom: 

Ammonius, son of Ammonius, to ‘Tryphon, 

son of Dionysius: Greetings, [ agree that I 

have'sold to you the weayer’s loom belonging 

to me, measuring three weavers’ cubits less 
two palms, and containing two rollers and 
two beams, and I acknowledge the receipt 
from you through the bank of Sarapion, son 
of Lochus, near the Serapeum at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, of the price of it agreed upon between 
us, namely, twenty silver drachmae of the 
Imperial and Ptolemaic coinage; and that T 
will guarantee to you the sale with every 
guarantee, under penalty of payment to you 
of the price which I have received from you 
increased by half its amount, and of the dam- 
ages. This note of hand is valid, The four- 
teenth year of Tiberius Claudius Caesar 

Augustus Germanicus Imperator, the fif- 

teenth of the month Caesareus. 

[2d hand) I, Ammonius, son of Ammonius, 
have sold the loom, and have received the 
price of twenty drachmae of silver and will 
guarantee the sale as aforesaid. I, Heraclides, 
son of Dionysius, wrote for him as he was 
illiterate. 

1.2. Official Letters, Official letters, the second 
of the three broad classes of letters, include cor- 
respondence written for the conduct of state 
business and sent between kings, government 
officials, military officers or ambassadors in the 
exercise of their duties. The traditional view is 
that official letters developed out of private let- 
ters, There is some evidence, however, in sup- 
port of the opposite opinion, namely, that 
official letters were the generating source for the 
other classes of letters, as diplomatic correspon- 
dence was soon adapted to meet personal and 
other more broally literary needs. 

During the Hellenistic period, official letters 
were typically written by royal secretaries who 
not only drafted such letters but also kept copies 
of all royal correspondence. Although some of 
these official letters were initiated by the king, 
more often they were written in response to an 
oral or a written request from a city or foreign 
state. The king would prepare a rough draft of 
his reply, the royal secretaries would put the let- 
ter in its finished form, andl finally the king 
would then add the closing farewell wish in his 
own hand, Many of these official letters were in- 
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scribed on stone after delivery and placed in 
prominent places for public viewing. Cities regu- 
larly published royal letters in this way, both out 
of respect for the kings who had written them 
and to guarantee for themselves whatever privi- 
leges such letters contained. 

In the later Roman period official letters con- 
tinued to be used widely, Imperial letters (epistu- 
lae principum), along with epistolary responses to 
the queries of officials (rescripta), were the pri- 
mary means by which the *emperor conveyed 
his will and influenced public policy and opin- 
ion, Senatorial decrees and other official deci- 
sions were typically translated into Greek, a 
measure taken for no other language group un- 
der Roman authority, and published in episto- 
lary form. 

1.3. Literary Letters, Literary letters encom- 
pass a wide variety of epistolary works that were 
preserved and transmitted through literary 
channels, This is a bit of a catch-all category that 
includes a variety of letters that do not belong to 
the more clearly defined categories of private 
and official letters. Yet literary letters share in 
common with each other their obvious literary 
character and the intention that such corre- 
spondence be copied and distributed to a wider 
audience. One example of this epistolary type 
are letter essays, treatises that make use of epis- 
tolary conventions, especially in their openings 
and closings (e.g., writings by *Seneca, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, *Plutarch). There are also 
philosophical letters written by moral *philoso- 
phers who increasingly made use of the letter 
form as a means for instruction (e.g., *Plato, 
*Avistotle, *Epicurus), Literary letters also in- 
clude novelistic letters—fictional, often *pseu- 
depigraphical documents cast in an epistolary 
format that present interesting stories and anec- 
dotes about important historical figures. Some 
of these novelistic letters were written as part of 
school exercises in the training of philosophy 
and rhetoric. 


2. Epistolary Conventions, 

Despite the diversity of epistolary types, one of 
the striking features of Greco-Roman letters is 
how similar and formulaic they are, both in 
their overall structure (letter opening, letter 
body, letter closing) and in their constituent 
epistolary conventions, Many of these stereo- 
typed formulas reappear in cither an identical 
or an adapted form in NT letters. 
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2,1. Letter Opening. Whereas the letter body 
contains the specific, situational occasion of the 
letter (which could be quite diverse), the letter 
opening, along with the letter closing, is prima- 
rily concerned with establishing or enhancing 
personal contact with the letter recipient (what 
Koskenniemi called “philophronesis,” the ex- 
pression of friendly relationship). Given this 
rather uniform purpose of the letter opening, it 
is not surprising that this section of the letter be- 
came stereotyped in nature, Three epistolary 
conventions found in the letter opening include 
the prescript, the health wish and sometimes the 
thanksgiving formula. 

2.1.1. Prescript. All lewers open with the pre- 
script, which consists of three elements: the 
sender, the recipient and the salutation. The re- 
sulting formula is almost always: “X [nomina- 
live} to Y [dative], greetings [chatrein),”" An 
exception to this pattern is found in letters of 
petition where, because the document is written 
to a superior, the name of the recipient is given 
before that of the sender. All three elements of 
the prescript are frequently expanded: the 
sender and recipient through the addition of ti- 
ues or terms of relationship, endearment and 
honor; the salutation by adding adverbs empha- 
sizing degree (“warmest greetings”) or by com- 
bining it with the health wish (“greetings and 
good health”). 

2.1.2. Health Wish. The health wish (formula 
valetudinis) expresses concern about the welfare 
of the letter recipient, with an assurance of the 
letter writer's own well-being often included as 
well, Although the health wish exhibits variety, 
its basic form in the letter opening is “If you are 
well, it would be good. I too am well.” 

2.1.3. Thanksgiving Formula, A third episto- 
lary convention sometimes found in the letter 
opening is the thanksgiving formula. This for- 
mula is not nearly as fixed as are the other epis- 
tolary conventions found in the letter opening, 
but it involves some mention of thanksgiving, 
worship (proskynéma) or prayer to the gods, usu- 
ally for good health or safe travel. 

2.2. Letter Body, The letter body deals with 
the specific historical context and purpose(s) of 
the letter. Since these settings and purposes can 
be diverse, the letter body is understandably 
much less stereotyped than are the opening and 
closing sections. Nevertheless a number of epis- 
tolary formulas can be identified in the body of 
ancient letters. Space restraints permit the men- 
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tion of only a few of these body formulas here, 
with an emphasis on those stereotypical expres- 
sions that also appear in NT letters. 

2.2.1. Disclosure Formula. The disclosure for- 
mula makes use of a verb of knowing and de. 
rives its names from the fact that the writer 
wishes to make known to the recipient some in- 
formation. Although this formula exhibits some 
variety, its most common form is: “I want you to 
know that . . ." This specific form of the disclo- 
sure formula frequently introduces the letter 
body (see Rom 1:13; 2 Cor 1:8; Gal 1:11; Phil 
1;12; 1 Thess 2:1). 

2.2.2. Appeal Formula, The appeal formula, 
common in both private and official letters, typi- 
cally consists of four elements: the verb 
parakaled (“I appeal”) or its synonyms, the per- 
son(s) addressed, a prepositional phrase indicat- 
ing the authority by which the appeal is made 
(this element is found in official letters only) 
and the content of the appeal. This formula was 
used to express a more friendly, less heavyy- 
handed tone than would be conveyed through 
an explicit command (see Rom 12:1; 15:30; | Cor 
1:10; 1 Thess 4:1; Philem 9-10). 

2.2.3. Confidence Formula. The confidence 
formula typically consists of four elements; the 
emphatic use of the first person pronoun (“I"), a 
verb of confidence ("I am confident”), the rea- 
son(s) for the writer's confidence and the course 
of action that the writer is confident the recipi- 
ent will take. This formula functions to 
strengthen the letter's request or admonition by 
crealing a sense of obligation through praise: 
the recipient feels some indirect pressure to live 
up to the confidence that the sender has in him 
or her (see Rom 15:14; Gal 5:10; 2 Thess 3:4; 
Philem 21). 

2.2.4, Peri de Formula, A simple formula fre- 
quently used as a topic marker—a shorthand 
way of introducing the next subject of discus- 
sion—is peri de (“now about/concerning”), nor- 
mally pulled to the front of the sentence for 
emphasis. Although this formula often signals a 
reply to an issue raised in a preceding letter, it is 
not restricted to this use (see | Cor 7:1, 25; 8:1; 
12:1; 16:1, 12; 1 Thess 4:9, 18; 5:1), 

2.2.5, Ta de loipa Formula, Another topic- 
changing formula is ta de lotpa (“finally/for 
the rest”) and its variations. This concluding 
transitional formula often introduces the last 
item or subject matter to be treated in the let- 
ter body (see 2 Cor 13:11; Gal 6:17; Phil 4:8; 1 
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Thess 4:1; 2 Thess 3:1). 

2.3. Letter Closing. The letter closing, like the 
opening section of a letter, is primarily con- 
cerned with reestablishing the sender's relation- 
ship with the recipient, and this function has 
similarly resulted in closings that are stereo- 
typed, A number of epistolary conventions be- 
long to the closings of ancient letters: a farewell 
wish, a health wish, secondary greetings, an au- 
tograph and an illiteracy formula. Yet the in- 
stances in which all or even most of these occur 
simultaneously are rare. 

2.3.1. Farewell Wish. The farewell wish served 
to signal the definitive end of a letter, somewhat 
akin to our modern expressions “sincerely” or 
“yours truly.” This formula occurs in two basic 
forms, errdsse or eutychei, which, despite literally 
meaning “Be strong!” and “Prosper!” can be 
translated as “farewell” because of their func- 
tion in bringing a letter to a close. These two ba- 
sic forms of the farewell wish were often subject 
to the expansion and elaboration that also takes 
place in the prescript. 

2.3.2. Health Wish, Despite its presence in the 
letter opening, the health wish is frequently re- 
peated in the letter closing, The basic form of 
this formula (“Take care of yourself in order that 
you may be healthy”) in the letter closing differs 
slightly from its use in the letter opening in that 
it makes no reference to the writer's own health 
and also exhibits much less variety than does its 
counterpart in the letter opening. 

2.3.3. Secondary Greetings. In addition to the 
salutation or primary greeting in the letter open- 
ing (chairein), the letter closing often contains 
secondary greetings, normally expressed by the 
aspazesthai (“greeting”) formula. The sender ei- 
ther greets someone directly (first-person greet- 
ings), exhorts the recipient to greet someone 
else on his or her behalf (second-person greet- 
ings) or becomes an agent through whom a 
third party greets the recipient or even some 
fourth party (third-person greetings). 

2.3.4. Autograph. In letters that were written 
with the help of a secretary or amanuensis (a 
widespread practice in that day), it was common 
for the letter closing to contain an autograph— 
some final remarks written by the sender in his 
or her own hand. Since this change of script 
would have been obvious to the reader of the 
letter, there was no reason to state explicitly that 
the author was now writing rather than the sec- 
retary, We do not find among the ancient letters, 
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therefore, an autograph formula or fixed phrase 
typically given to indicate that the author has be- 
gun writing, The extent of an autograph section 
varies greatly, normally consisting just of the 
farewell wish but at times includigg other items 
such as grectings, a date or postscriptive re- 
marks. 

2,3,5, [Miteracy Formula, Many people did not 
possess the ability to write and so, despite the as- 
sistance of a secretary, were unable to close the 
letter in their own hand. In such situations, a 
secretary would often include an illiteracy for- 
mula—a brief note explaining that a secretary 
had written the correspondence because of the 
illiteracy of the person who commissioned the 
letter (“X wrote for ¥Y because he did not know 
how to write"). This formula does not occur in 
family letters but appears to have been a re- 
quirement of business and official letters, 


3. Summary. 

The epistolary handbooks, the rhetorical writ- 
ings and the educational curriculum reveal a 
genuine interest in epistolary theory—the ideal 
characteristics and style of a letter. Nevertheless, 
the epistolary theorists and rhetoricians did not 
appear to have much impact on the practice of 
writing letters and very little about this subject 
can be learned from the training received in the 
schools, A more accurate understanding of let- 
ter writing, therefore, requires an analysis of the 
several thousand actual letters from antiquity 
that have survived. 

See also EPISTOLARY THEORY; LITERACY AND 
BOOK CULTURE. 
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LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE 
In Greco-Roman antiquity generally literacy was 
narrowly limited and heavily concentrated in 
the aristocratic classes, Although the levels and 
extent of literacy may have varied somewhat 
with period and region, in no ancient society 
was there mass literacy. Book culture was simi- 
larly limited, being contingent not only on liter- 
acy but also on the cost and availability of hand- 
produced books. 

1. Literacy 

2. The Uses of Literacy 

3. Literacy and Orality 

4. Book Culture 


1. Literacy. 

Literacy in the ancient world is difficult to esti- 
mate, owing both to different defmitions of liter- 
acy and to the incidental nature of available 
evidence. Literacy can be understood to mean 
anything from signature literacy (the ability to 
write one’s name), to the capacity to puzzle out a 
brief and pointed message, to the functional lit- 
eracy of craftspersons, to the developed skills of 
reading and comprehending lengthy literary 
texts, Granting varied types and gradations of lit- 
eracy, if literacy is understood as the capacity to 
read with comprehension a text of average com- 
plexity, then it seems to have been possessed by 
relatively few. A further complication in estimat- 
ing literacy in antiquity is the multilingual char- 
acter of much of the Mediterranean world, 
especially in the “Hellenistic and *Roman pen- 
ods. In many areas several languages were cur- 
rent (in Egypt, for example: Coptic, Greck and 
Latin), and literacy and its levels varied accord- 
ing to the language in question. 

. WY. Harris, using a broad definition of liter- 
acy and drawing on evidence partly explicit, 
partly circumstantial and partly comparative, has 
concluded that over the whole period of classi- 
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cal antiquity the extent of literacy rarely ex- 
ceeded 10 percent of the population, In the 
special circumstances of a few Hellenistic citics 
it may have approximated 20 to 30 percent, 
while in the western provinces of the *Roman 
Empire it may not have been as high as 5 to 10 
percent. Such quantifications are necessarily 
tentative, but this estimate now commands 
broad assent, Even if the rate were twice as high, 
literacy would have characterized only a small 
minority, and it is beyond dispute that the an- 
cient world knew nothing remotely like mass lit- 
eracy. Apart from explicit evidence, literacy has 
historically been a function of social class and of 
*education, and any appreciable extent of liter- 
acy within a society requires institutions and in- 
centives to foster it. These were largely lacking 
in ancient societies, which made no provisions 
for general public education and offered no 
strong or broad-based social and economic stim- 
uli to the acquisition of literacy, Moreover, the 
means for acquiring literacy and the leisure to 
exercise it belonged only to some, and texts 
were not readily available or affordable to all, 

Although literacy occurred principally within 
the aristocratic clite and among males of that 
class, it was not confined to them, Thére were 
literate *women of the aristocracy, but the ex- 
tent of literacy among women was considerably 
less than among men at all social levels, Beyond 
the social elite, literacy must have been fairly 
common also among members of the retainer 
class who were in the service of the clite. Among 
the lower social echelons literacy was rare, Yet 
some *slaves were literate and often also could 
write, having been specifically trained for duties 
requiring those skills. Some technical profes- 
sions had special uses for literacy: engineers, 
doctors, surveyors and magicians were fre- 
quently literate, as were some well-to-do trades- 
persons, But there is evidence also that some 
artisans and craftspersons were literate, and 
even some farmers possessed low levels of liter- 
acy. 


2. The Uses of Literacy. 

The need of literacy, when it was not routinely 
gained through the education available to the 
small upper class, depended on its practical 
uses. Chief among these was the importance of 
writing and reading in the operations of govern- 
ment, especially in imperial and provincial ad- 
ministration (see Roman Administration). Of 
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ficial correspondence, administrative record 
keeping and the public dissemination of cde- 
crees, *laws and regulations were cssential 
tasks. Relatedly, there was apparently an above- 
average rate of literacy in the Roman army (see 
Roman Military), where it had obvious uses in 
the communication of orders and in maintain- 
ing rosters and records, as well as probably 
counting in recruitment and promotion. The 
sheer expanse of the empire placed a premium 
on writing and reading for long-distance com- 
munication, not only in trade but also between 
family members and friends at far removes (see 
Letters, Greco-Roman). 

But locally the general population had litde 
or no need of literacy to negotiate the ordinary 
business of life. When such skills were required 
(e.g., in writing contracts or business letters, re- 
cording *marriages or *divorces, drawing wills) 
the assistance of a professional scribe was acces- 
sible almost anywhere, and the great number of 
documentary papyri attest to the regularity of 
such recourse, In addition, but almost entirely 
among the clite, literacy was essential to the pur- 
suit of the arts and higher learning, The cultiva- 
tion and appreciation of history, *poetry, 
*philosophy, philology and other forms of liter- 
ature were by definition dependent upon liter- 
ate skills and also presupposed a leisure that 
could be devoted to them. Literacy also had a 
role to play in *religion, though in Greek and 
Roman religions generally writing played only a 
small role and literate skills were important 
principally for priests or hierarchs who had use 
of calendars, ritual manuals, temple archives or 
oracular records. 

In addition to its diverse pragmatic uses, liter- 
acy possessed structural and symbolic values. 
Because of its restricted accessibility, what was 
written easily acquired significance in excess of 
content alone: it had features of the esoteric, of 
uncommon stability and permanence and of au- 
thority. Hence literacy and texts also furnished a 
medium for the construction, configuration and 
exercise of power. On one side this can be un- 
derstood as a power over texts, exercised by con- 
trolling access to texts and regulating their use 
but also by maintaining an exegetical hegemony 
over their meaning and application. On the 
other side power was exercised through texts in 
various ways, for example, through the impres- 
sive prominence of monumental inscriptions, 
the development of intricate bureaucracies and 
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their records, the emergence of scribal classes, 
the formation of canons of texts or the creation 
of vernacular literatures. 


3. Literacy and Orality. . 

The culture of the ancient Mediterranean was a 
traditionally oral culture into which literacy had 
made a strong advance, and although literacy 
was mostly concentrated in the social and politi- 
cal elite, society at large was characterized by a 
lively synergism of the oral and the written, 
Modern theoretical models of a fundamental 
disjunction or opposition between the oral and 
literate modes (whether social, linguistic, cogni- 
tive or hermeneutical) fail to illuminate either 
their manifest coexistence or their fluid interac- 
tion in the Greco-Roman period and offer no 
adequate account of the ways in which the liter- 
ate participated in oral culture or the illiterate 
participated in literate culture. In the ancient 
world writing and reacling were closely related 
to the spoken word: texts were commonly in- 
scribed from dictation and, once inscribed, were 
normally read aloud, so that at the level of com- 
position and use the oral and the written were 
interpenetrating. Similarly, the illiterate and 
semiliterate found access to the world of literacy 
not only through public readings of poetry and 
prose, official inscriptions, public oratory and 
dramatic performances but also through quotid- 
ian familiarity with the documentation entailed 
by commercial and legal transactions. 

Form criticism strongly promoted the idea 
that early Christianity was a nonliterate folk cul- 
ture that cultivated oral tradition and had little 
or no investment in literacy or texts. Without de- 
nying the currency of oral tradition, it is increas- 
ingly recognized that Christianity, which 
emerged from a textually oriented *Judaism and 
whose constituency comprised a rough cross- 
section of Greco-Roman society, was also carly 
engaged in the use, interpretation and produc- 
tion of texts. Appeals to Jewish Scripture and the 
exegesis of Jewish texts appear to have been an 
aspect of Christian activity from the beginning. 
There was frequent epistolary communication 
with Christian communities by their founders or 
overseers and among the far-flung communities 
spawned by the Christian mission; and various 
pre-Gospel textual redactions of tradition (small 
collections of sayings, miracle stories, testimo- 
nia) furnished materials later employed in the 
composition of full-blown Gospels. 
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Tn respect of its interest in texts, as well as in 
other ways, carly Christianity more closely re- 
sembled a scholastic movement or philosophi- 
cal school than did other religious groups of the 
period, Christianity’s concern with texts was 
practical and functional rather than literary in 
the high sense: texts served the needs of com- 
munication, teaching, evangelism, apologetics 
and worship. Not least in connection with wor- 
ship a small fund of texts would have been indis- 
pensable in virtually every Christian community, 
Although the vast majority of Christians were, 
like the larger society, illiterate, through the 
public reading, imerpretation and exposition of 
texts in worship and catechesis they were 
strongly exposed to texts and participated in 
book culture to an unusual degree. 


4, Book Culture. 

In a context where literacy was restricted and all 
texts were individually produced by hand, book 
culture was naturally limited, Beyond literacy, 
the cost of books and the leisure to use them 
meant that book culture was mainly confined to 
the upper classes. 

The standard form of the book in antiquity 
was the roll, a strip of papyrus 8 to 10 inches 
high and up to about 30 feet long, inscribed on 
the inside (recto) in tall, narrow columns 2 to 4 
inches wide with 25 to 45 ines per column. Near 
the end of the first century an alternative form, 
the codex, or leaf book, made an appearance. 
Constructed by stacking sheets of papyrus, fold- 
ing them and stitching them along the fold, the 
codex enabled the leaves to be inscribed on 
both sides, usually in one broad column to the 
page, and thus made for a more economical, ca- 
pacious and convenient book. The codex, which 
served originally as a notebook, only slowly re- 
placed the roll in general usage but caught on 
very early in Christian circles. Judging from ex- 
tant carly Christian manuscripts, it appears to 
have been the preferred and nearly exclusive 
format for Christian writings. 

There was no mass production of books in 
antiquity, An author who wished to publish a 
text engaged the services of a professional 
scribe and furnished the text to be copied. Publi- 
cation (ekdosis) consisted in giving such a copy to 
a *patron or a friend, who then made it avail- 
able to be copied at the initiative of other inter- 
ested parties, In this way copies of the book were 
multiplied seriatim, one at a time. Once a text 
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was in circulation and available for copying, 
anyone who had an interest in and access to it 
could have a copy made. Thus books were pro- 
duced and acquired through an informal and 
unregulated process. Commercial interests 
played a very small role, Although there were 
some booksellers, because the market was lim- 
ited and copying was unregulated they corm- 
monly produced books to order rather than 
stocking large numbers of copies of any work, 
and throughout the period books were routinely 
obtained privately, through channels of friend- 
ship among persons of literary interests, 

The acquisition and use of books depended 
upon literacy, leisure, financial means and oth- 
erwise on need, The educated aristocracy valued 
and collected belletristic books—of poetry, 
prose, history, philosophy—for aesthetic and in- 
tellectual purposes. Scholars and certain profes- 
sionals (¢.g,, physicians, architects, magicians) 
also required books, including technical manu- 
als, Novelistic literature had a_ readership, 
though in a largely illiterate society it hardly 
qualified as popular in the broad sense. Because 
literature was a symbol of social status, books 
were sometimes avidly collected and ostenta- 
tiously displayed by the upwardly mobile and 
nouveaux niches, Yet a truc book culture flour- 
ished only among the literati and among schol- 
ars. 

Reading in antiquity was customarily done 
aloud, even if privately, The reason is that texts 
were written in continuous script (scnipiio con- 
tinua), without divisions between words, 
phrases, clauses or paragraphs, and without 
punctuation, so that the syllables needed to be 
sounded and heard in order to be organized 
into recognizable semantic patterns. Corre- 
spondingly, almost all ancient texts were com- 
posed in consideration of how they would 
sound when read aloud, In general it was more 
common to hear a text read than to read it one- 
self, There were various occasions of public 
reading when the illiterate or semiliterate might 
hear a text and have contact with literary cul- 
ture, 

Books were variously accumulated into li- 
braries, both personal and institutional. Per- 
sonal libraries of any size were exceptional and 
rarely exceeded some hundreds of rolls, though 
a few larger ones are reported. The great institu- 
tional libraries of the ancient world not only 
harbored very large collections of books but also 


carefully established texts from the best manu- 
scripts and catalogued their holdings. The re- 
nowned *Alexandrian library reputedly held 
some half a million items, housed a scriptorium 
and sponsored technical philological scholar. 
ship. The rival library at Pergamum was not so 
large but pursued similar textual, philological 
and bibliographical work. Roman institutional 
libraries were smaller and on the whole less no- 
table for technical scholarship. There is no rea~ 
son to think that ancient institutional libraries 
were public in the modern sense: their use was 
limited de facto to a small number of literate 
and leisured persons, and one of their principal 
functions was to serve as cultural and political 
symbals, 

See also ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY; ALEXANDRIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP; BIBLIOMANCY; LETTERS, GRECO- 
ROMAN; RARBBINIC LITERATURE; SCHOLARSHIP, 
GREEK AND ROMAN; WRITING AND LITERATURE: 
GREEK AND ROMAN; WRITING AND LITERATURE: 
JEWISH. 
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sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1977). 
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LITURGY: QUMRAN 
Liturgy, religious speech which is by its nature 
fixed rather than spontancous, is rare in the He- 
brew Bible. The rabbis identified only eight in- 
stances (m. Sofa 7:2) that they accepted as 
liturgical; the paragraph of the firstfruits (Deut 
26:3, 5-10), the rite of halitaah (Deut 25:7, 9), the 
blessings and the cursings (Deut 27:14-26), the 
priestly blessing (Num 6:24-26), the blessing of 
the high priest on the Day of Atonement (Lev 
16), the paragraph of the king (Deut 17:14-20), 
the paragraph of the heifer whose neck was to 
be broken (Deut 21:7-8), and the address of the 
priest who was anointed for battle when he 
spoke before the troops (Deut 20:2-7), The de- 
termining factor for these passages was the pres- 
ence (cither actual or assumed by argument) of 
the introductory formula,“they/you/she shall 
answer and say.” . 

1. Posthiblical Liturgical Ceremonies 

2. Development of Institutionalized Prayers 

8. Daily and Occasional Prayers 


1. Postbiblical Liturgical Ceremonies, 

The first concrete evidence for extrabiblical Jew- 
ish liturgy is found among the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The sectarians evidently noted the same biblical 
formula later recognized by the rabbis and 
couched their liturgical compositions in the lan- 
guage of the Bible. In addition to the introduc- 
tory formula, they also emphasized the 
antiphonal nature of some liturgy by appending 
“amen, amen” to the statements (Num 5:22; Neh 
8:6), The function of Qumran liturgy can in 
large part be determined by the distribution and 
modification of these formulas. 

1.1, Initiation Ceremony. The Qumran initia- 
tion ceremony incorporated both the plural ini- 
tial formula, “they shall answer and say,” as well 
as the twofold “amen” closing, 1QS 1;22—3:12 is 
by and large a confessional prayer developed 
from the liturgical rites of the Day of Atonement 
described in Leviticus 16 (see Sacrifice and Tem- 
ple Service), The blessing texts from Cave 4 
(4Q286; 40287; 40289), which include the same 
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formulas, may be evidence of an earlier stage in 
the development of the sectarian initiation, 
These latter texts are themselves founded on the 
blessings and the cursings of Deuteronomy 
27;14-26, Tt may be that the fragmentary 4Q275, 
Communal Ceremony, should be included here as 
well, despite the fact that the bifold “amen” was 
not preserved among its fragments. 

1.2. Thanksgiving Ceremony. Both 4Q502, Rit- 
ual of Marriage, and 4Q503, Daily Prayers, incor- 
porate a plural introduction, “they shall answer 
and say,” with no “amen, amen” response. Some 
have posed an alternative purpose for the ex- 
tremely fragmentary 4Q502, suggesting that it is 
a Golden Age ritual in thanksgiving for longev- 
ity (Baumgarten 1983), 4Q503, although entitled 
Daily Prayers, is more accurately a series of com- 
munity thanksgiving responses for each day of 
the month, praising God for the sunrise and 
sunset and plotted according to the changing 
phases of the moon, In addition to the similar 
form and corporate setting of these two compo- 
sitions, the thanksgivings addressed to the “God 
of Israel” is a common element. 

1,3. Purification Ceremony. A singular intro- 
ductory formula, “he shall answer and say,” with 
no bifold “amen” response defines a group of 
texts which are all purification liturgies: 4Q284, 
Purification Liturgy; 4Q414, Ritual Purity A; and 
4Q512, Ritual Purity B, These liturgies are for in- 
dividual use and were recited during ritual bath- 
ing. They are also directed to God, incorpora- 
ting the common phrase, “You are the God of Is- 
rael." Numbers 5:2 identified the three areas of 
ritual uncleanness: leprosy, bodily discharges of 
any kind, and contact with the dead. The extant 
purity rituals from Qumran are concerned with 
these very issues, 


2. Development of Institutionalized Prayers. 

Although personal prayer is attested on numer- 
ous occasions in the Hebrew Bible (c.g., Gen 
20:7; 32:11; 1 Sam 1:11; Jer 14:11, etc.), the be- 
ginnings of institutionalized prayer have been 
more difficult to pinpoint. Prayers on special oc- 
casions—new moons, sabbaths, assemblies and 
festivals—are cited (Is 1:13-15), but the fact re- 
mains that there are no institutionalized com- 
munal prayers in the biblical record and 
certainly no mention of individual daily prayers 
until the postexilic period. That there are no 
prayers or commands to pray as part of the in- 
structions for “sacrifice suggests that the temple 
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was a place where silence reigned. The theory 
that institutionalized prayer began in Babylo- 
nian exile and was brought about by the destruc- 
tion of the temple and a need for a substitution 
for sacrifice has become widely acceptedbut, al- 
though reasonable, it is without any evidence. 
However, the later data from the scroll manu- 
scripts do attest to this sort of substitution, but 
for a different reason than that of forced exile 
and destruction. The Qumran sectarians had 
separated themselves from normative Judaism 
likely due to calendar issues (see Calendars, Jew- 
ish), a non-Zadokite ruling *priesthood, and a 
constellation of *legal debates linked to the tem- 
ple cult (€QMMT). Although a preoccupation 
with the temple is evident in the community's lit- 
erature (11QTemple), there would not likely 
have been any thought of replacing the Jerusa- 
lem sanctuary (1 Kings 11:36), Perhaps Proverbs 
15:8 (quoted at CD 11:20-21) provided the cata- 
lyst for a solution to the lack of temple access: 
The sacrifice of the wicked [i.e., normative 

Judaism] is an abomination to the LORD; 

But the prayer of the upright [ie the 

Qumran sect] is his delight. 

Although there is some scattered evidence that 
the priests continued their officiating role as 
prayer began to substitute for sacrifice (1QSa 
2:17-21, 1QS 6:2-8; CD 13:2-3; 1QM 10;2, 40289 
frag. 1 4), generally it would appear that they 
were not singled out as having special preroga- 
tive either in prayer or other liturgical functions. 
The absence of a presiding priest in the text of 
virtually every Qumran liturgical composition is 
certainly noteworthy. 

An additional surprise is the lack of any indi- 
cation that a reading of the law was a part of the 
liturgy of the public meeting, such as it became 
in the synagogue service (see Neh 9), Rather 
than a 6ét kenneset, or synagogue, where the 
reading of the law was at the center, the scrolls 
call the place of meeting the bét Aistah*wiit, or 
“house of worship” (CD 11:22, 4Q271 frag. 5 i 
15), where prayer was central. 


8. Daily and Occasional Prayers. 

3.1. Communal Prayers, Liturgy that exhibits an 
absence of the initial formula (“they answered 
and said”) but with a direct address to the Lord 
(always Adona?) clearly functions as prayer. A set 
of occasional prayers ending in the bifold 
“amen” evidences elements that suggest a set- 
ting of public worship, 4Q504, Words of the Heav- 


enly Lights, is a collection of daily prayers that 
incorporates both prayers of confession and cel- 
ebration. 4Q507-509 are festival prayers; only 
prayers for the Day of Atonement and Weeks 
(Pentecost) are explicitly mentioned among the 
fragments. 

3.2 Prayers of the Instructor, The Songs of the 
Sage, 4Q510-511, are prayers specifically com- 
posed for the instructor (maskil) to intercede for 
the community to protect it against the power of 
evil spirits. 

3.3 Personal Daily Prayers, Although a manu- 
script containing personal daily prayers has not 
been recognized among the Qumran docu- 
ments, S. Talmon has suggested that 10S 9:26— 
10:3 records the six daily occasions for personal 
prayer, The three daytime prayers are suggested 
by the biblical text (Dan 5:10; Ps 55:16-17) and 
also became a part of rabbinic Judaism as at 
tested by the ‘Amidah. 

(1) Morning Prayer: when day begins its do- 
minion 

(2) Midday Prayer: within the sun's circuit 

(3) Evening Prayer: when the sun is regath- 
ered into its dwelling place 

The Qumran sect also recited prayers during 
the night hours, dividing it like the day into 
three watches: 

(4) First Night Prayer: when the night 
watches begin 

(5) Second Night Prayer; within its circuit 
when the stars shine brightest 

(6) End of Night Prayer: when the stars are 
gathered to their dwelling place 

See also LITURGY: RABBINIC; SACRIFICE AND 
TEMPLE SERVICE; SYNAGOGUES. 
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LITURGY: RABBINIC 
‘Traditional Jewish liturgy took shape in various 
stages over a number of centuries. Arguably the 
most important achievement of rabbinical *Ju- 
daism was the establishment and institutional 
ization of the basic liturgical form of communal 
worship. This process took place after the de- 
struction of the Second *Temple in A.D. 70 and 
involved the formulation of the major liturgical 
pattern and its moral and spiritual principles. 
Prior to 70 a certain order of communal 
prayer existed. In the *Jerusalem temple, sacri- 
fices were accompanied by set *prayers and cer- 
emonics administered by temple *priests (m. 
Tamid 5:1; Sir 50:19; Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.24 §196; 
Lk 1:10). Rituals of early “synagogues, as well, 
incorporated diverse forms of communal prayer 
(Mt 6:5; Josephus Life 54 §277; Ag. Ap. 2.2 §10). 
1. Emergence of the Liturgy 
2. Form of the Liturgy 


~ 


1. Emergence of the Liturgy. 

The “destruction of the Jerusalem temple 
placed the rabbis in a position of religious lead- 
ership. They strove to form a liturgical system 
that would function without reliance on the tem- 
ple as a uniting religious focal point and that 
would still be acceptable to the people as an ef- 
fective and authentic method of Jewish worship, 
Supported by the biblical verse “And serve him 
with all your heart" (Deut 11:13), the rabbis re- 
defined the act of prayer as the avodah, or “ser- 
vice” of the heart, implying that the act of prayer 
can function independently of geographical lo- 
cation and can thus substitute for the temple ser- 
vice (b, Ber. 32b). With the multiple inspiration 
of Scripture, forms of individual petitions and 
prayers, existing patterns of *synagogue wor- 
ship, mystical notions and the ancient temple 
ceremonies, the rabbis created the basic Jewish 
liturgical system. 

Liturgy and communal worship became cen- 
tral to Jewish religious life, Prayers replaced 
temple worship, and gradually acquired a fixed 
and obligatory pattern (b. Ber. 21a), Set times for 
the recital of prayers were defined: twice a day, 
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at sunrise and sunset, according to one tradition 
(m. Ber. 1:4; cf. 4Q503; Josephus Ant. 4.13 §212), 
and three times a day according to another (m. 
Ber, 4:1; compare 2 Enoch 51:4; Acts 10:9; Did. 
8:3). Basic liturgical themes were standardized 
and the synagogue (lit, “house of meeting”) be- 
came the major center of communal prayer and 
worship. 

The development of specific prayers in the 
liturgy was gradual. The liturgy grew in a process 
of constant additions and rewritings and initially 
underwent a period of relative fluidity in which 
various alternative forms of liturgical expression 
were used interchangeably in Palestine and 
Babylon, Although it is impossible to wace the 
roots and authorship of specific prayers, sources 
such as the early "rabbinical literature, *Jose- 
phus, *Philo and the NT all attest to the exist- 
ence of an established structure of rabbinic 
public worship and its crystallization in several 
central prayers, Of these, the following prayers 
can be considered core elements of the liturgy. 

The Shema, a prayer so called after its open- 
ing words “Hear {s‘ma‘] O Israel, the Lord is our 
God, the Lord is one” (Deut 6:4) had existed be- 
fore the destruction of the Second Temple but 
became central in the new liturgy (m. Meg. 4:3; 
Josephus Ant, 4,13 §213; Lk 10:27). It declares a 
confession of faith and an ultimate acceptance 
of God's kingship. The Shema consists of three 
Torah passages, Deuteronomy 6;4-9, Deuteron- 
omy 11;13-21 and Numbers 15:37-41, sections 
which express the oneness of God, the supreme 
obligation to serve him, as well as notions of re- 
ward, punishment and redemption (m. Ber. 2:2; 
m. Tamid 5:1), These biblical passages are 
framed by various blessings composed by the 
sages of the rabbinical period, The Shema is to 
be recited twice a day, in the morning and 
evening time, by every adult male (m. Ber. 1:1-4). 

The Shemoneh Esreh, or Eighteen Benedic- 
tions, probably reached its final iteration be- 
tween A.D, 70 and 100, but it consists of much 
older traditions. [t included originally eighteen 
separate paragraphs, usually called blessings (be- 
rakhot; m, Ber, 4:3; m. Ta‘an. 2:2), Toward the end 
of the first century a nineteenth paragraph was 
appended—a curse against heretics, or minim (6. 
Ber. 28b). As a pivotal prayer of the liturgy, the 
Shemoneh Esreh was known by the rabbis simply 
as the Prayer or the Amidah (standing) since it is 
recited while standing. The Shemoneh Esreh is di- 
vided into three sections: praises, requests and 
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thanksgiving. It is recited-by every member of 
the congregation three times a day with addi- 
tional times on the *sabbath and holy days. 
These times were associated with the original 
times of the ritual sacrifices of the temple (0, Ber. 
26b; & Ber, 3:1-2). 


2. Form of the Liturgy. 

To the Shema and the Shemoneh Esreh, probably 
the original components of the public worship 
in rabbinic times, other liturgical material was 
added. Public reading of Scripture became part 
of the service in rabbinic Judaism and was re- 
quired on the morning of sabbaths, festivals, 
Mondays, Thursdays, new moons and all special 
feast and fast days. It consisted of readings from 
the Torah (é. Meg. 29b) and from the Prophets 
(m. Meg, 4:1-5; Lk 4:17; Acts 13:15) as well as 
public readings of their Aramaic translations 
(*targum), since the Hebrew language of the 
Scripture was no longer familiar to all audiences 
(m. Meg. 4:4, 6, 10). These readings were fol- 
lowed by an exposition on the Scripture, 
drashah, in which the passage was interpreted 
(m. Sota 9:15; Lk 4:20), 

The blessing of the priests (Num 6;22-26; m. 
Soa 7:6 = m. Tamid 7:2) usually concluded the 
service. If no priest was present in the congrega- 
tion, the blessing was replaced by words of 
benediction recited by the leader of the prayer. 

The Kaddish, a prayer for the future establish- 
ment of God's ultimate kingship on earth, began 
as a popular prayer recited in the houses of study. 
It was offered at the conclusion of the daily study 
of the Torah, fundamentally as an expression of 
hope for a time when God will be recognized and 
accepted by all. The Kaddish appears in many 
variations, Its ancient Aramaic verses express 
clearly the rabbinical concept of sanctifying the 
name of God (Kiddush ha-Shem). This prayer is of- 
ten associated with the Lord’s Prayer formulated 
by Jesus (Mt 6:9-13 par. Lk 11:2-4). 

Between the third and the sixth centuries 
AD, poets began to use basic themes of the 
prayer in poctic patterns known as piyyutim, Sev- 
cral of these poetic compositions and others 
that followed were incorporated later into the 
formal liturgy, 

Early rabbinical Judaism attempted to define 
the place of liturgy in the framework of its reli- 
gious philosophy and basic ideology. Rabbinic 
discussion of liturgy presupposes that God hears 
all forms of prayers, yet humans are instructed 
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to submit their prayer according to specific cthi- 
cal and spiritual standards, Prayers directed to 
harm others are not permitted, even those that 
request the fall of one’s enemies (m. ‘Abot 4:19). 
Prayers that aim to affect that which is deter- 
mined or has already occurred are regarded as 
vain (m, Ber. 9:3). Prayers for the benefit of oth- 
ers are cncouraged (b. Ber. 29b-30a). Private per- 
sonal prayer is acceptable within the framework 
of the liturgical service, but communal prayers 
are considered to be of greater significance (0. 
Ber. Ga, 8a; y. Ber, 5:1; Deut. Rab, 2:12), Prayers 
that are concerned with the holiness of God can 
be recited only in the presence of a minyan, the 
minimum quorum of ten adults that, according 
to the tradition, symbolically represents the 
whole community, 

Prayers must be said with sincerity and of- 
fered with proper concentration and intention, 
kavana (b. Ber, 31a; b. “Erub. 65a). A routine and 
mechanical recitation of the prayers is not ac- 
ceptable; “He that makes his prayer a fixed task, 
his prayer is not supplication” (m. Ber, 4:4; m. 
"Abot 2:13). The language of Jewish prayer is He- 
brew, but it is permissible to pray in any lan- 
guage (m. Sofa, 7:1; 4. Sota. 7:7; y. Sota, 21b), 

Clear evidence regarding the degree of fe- 
male participation in liturgical acts does nat ex- 
ist, References to segregation of women are 
found (Philo Vit, Cont. 9 [69]), yet specific acts of 
prayer are recorded on the part of women in 
several sources (. Ber. 16b-17a; ¢ Sota, 22a). Re- 
cent evidence indicates that in the *Diaspora 
synagogues, women were not segregated and 
participated in the functional roles of prayer 
side by side with the men (Brooten). 

Normative formulation of the liturgy scems 
to include elements from early Jewish *mystical 
traditions associated with the /ekhalot and Merk- 
abah literature (see Mysticism). Ancient mystical 
traditions, as well as Second Temple period 
*apocalyptic traditions and texts from *Qumran, 
present an understanding of prayer as an an- 
gelic liturgy in which human beings join the 
*angels in the celestial act of praising God (see 
Heavenly Ascent). These mystical sources also 
describe acts of ascending to heaven and be- 
holding the presence of God, accompanied and 
achieved through the recitation of prayers and 
blessings. Verses and themes from the Hekhalot 
and Merkabah mystical traditions correspond di- 
rectly to several prayers of rabbinical Judaism, 
Thus they probably reflect a process in which 
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mystical and nonmystical traditions influenced 
one another (Bar-Ilan; Swartz). 

Even though a fairly fixed order for prayer 
was established in rabbinical Judaism, official li- 
turgical texts did not exist. Only in the ‘ninth 
century, the Geonim created a prayer book 
known as the Siddur (order) and thus canonized 
the entire system of Jewish liturgy. 

See also LITURGY: QUMRAN; MUSIC; SYNA- 
GOGUES; TEMPLE, JEWISH; SACRIFICE AND TEMPLE 
SERVICE. 
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LIVES OF THE PROPHETS 
Lives of the Prophets, often referred to by its Latin 
name Vitae Prophetarum, isa brief Jewish writing 
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from the first century A.D, Its intention is indi- 
cated by the opening line: “The names of the 
prophets, and where they are from, and where 
they died and how, and where they lie” (all quo- 
tations of this document are taken from D. R. A. 
Hare). These biographical “facts” are sometimes 
supplemented by reports of miracles performed 
by the prophet or for him, portents associated 
with him or prophecies he made concerning the 
end time, Included are all the literary prophets 
and seven nonliterary prophets (Nathan, Abijah, 
Joad, Azariah, Elijah, Elisha and Zechariah son 
of Jehoiada). In some instances the entry is very 
brief; “Hosea, This man was from Belemoth of 
the tribe of Issachar, and he was buried in his 
own district in peace. And he gave a portent, 
that the Lord would arrive upon the earth if ever 
the oak which is in Shiloh were divided from it- 
self, and twelve oaks came to be" (Liv, Proph. 
5:1-2), The longest entries are devoted to Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Jonah, Habakkuk, Eli- 
jah and Elisha. 

The writing has received relatively litle at- 
tention in the English-speaking world. R. H. 
Charles did not include it in his Apocrypha and 
Pseudejngrapha, The translation by C. C. Torrey 
was not casily accessible, Not until 1985 was an 
English version of the Lives, prepared by D. R. A. 
Hare, readily available in The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha (cd. J. H. Charlesworth). More at- 
tention has been paid to the document in Eu- 
rope. Recently a full-length commentary has 
been undertaken by A. M. Schwemer, The first 
volume, dealing with the major prophets, ap- 
peared in 1995, 

This article will present a brief discussion of 
the original language, earliest sources, probable 
date, place of origin and the document's signifi- 
cance for students of the NT. 

1. Original Language 

2. Earliest Sources 

3. Probable Date 

4. Place of Origin 

5, The Document’s Significance 


1. Original Language. 

Although some scholars have argued that Lives 
of the Prophets was written in a Semitic language 
(Hebrew or Aramaic), this thesis has not stood 
up under’ careful examination of the carliest 
sources, all of which are Greek, The scholarly 
consensus is that, whether or not the author had 
access to earlier materials in a Semitic language, 
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the present work was created in Greek. Early 
versions of the work are extant in Syriac, Ethi- 
opic, Latin and Armenian, but these are all 
based on Greek originals. 

2. Earliest Sources, 

The many Greek manuscripts are sorted into 
four recensions. Two are associated with Epiph- 
anius of Salamis, The longer of these is best rep- 
resented by Codex Paris. Gk. 1115 in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Paris. The primary witness 
of the shorter recension is Codex Coisl. 120, also 
deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale. A third 
recension, attributed to Dorotheus, is found in 
purest form in Codex Vindob, Theol, Gk. 40, lo- 
cated in Vienna. The fourth is referred to as the 
anonymous recension, since its witnesses are 
not associated with the name of a church father. 
The best example of this recension is Codex 
Marchalianus, Codex Vaticanus Gk. 2125, in the 
Vatican library, 

Although the text is generally well preserved 
in these manuscripts, they differ remarkably in 
the order in which the prophets are treated and 
regarding which nonliterary prophets are in- 
cluded. The longer Epiphanian recensign in- 
cludes John the Baptist, his father, Zechariah, 
and Simeon (Lk 2:25). A critical text is available 
in T. Schermann. 

Since all of the surviving witnesses are from 
Christian scribes (none of the work has been 
preserved in Jewish sources), it is not surprising 
that many contain Christian interpolations, 
some of which are more obvious than others. In 
the Life of Jeremiah, for example, the Dor- 
otheus recension supplements the prophet's 
prediction of the collapse of Egyptian idolatry 
with the promise that this will happen “through 
a savior, a child born of a virgin, in a manger.” 


3. Probable Date. 

It is generally agreed by scholars that this writ- 
ing can hardly be older than the Maccabean pe- 
riod, nor more recent than A.D. 70, since there 
in no allusion to the *destruction of Jerusalem 
that must be taken as prophecy after the fact. 
Within this period scholars tend to prefer the 
first half of the first century, 

A further narrowing of the range of dates is 
based on two allusions that can be related to his- 
torical data. The Life of Isaiah (Liv. Proph. 1:1-8) 
implies that the spring of Siloam is outside the 
Jerusalem wall. If this reflects the time of writing 


rather than simply preserving an uncorrected 
earlier tradition, a date prior to the new south 
wall, erected during the rule of Herod Agrippa 
(A.D, 41-44) is required. The same passage re- 
ports that “the nation also buried him [Isaiah] 
nearby with care and great honor.” The word- 
ing suggests the erection of a memorial of some 
kind. A saying of Jesus rebukes his contempo- 
raries for building monuments for prophets 
whom their ancestors had murdered (Mt 
25:29-31; Lk 11:47-48). An associated saying 
mentions a specific martyr, “Zechariah, who 
perished between the altar and the sanctuary” 
(Lk 11:51; cf. Mt 23:35). 

J. Jeremias has argued that these sayings re- 
fer to the martyrdoms and Jerusalem burials of 
Isaiah and Zechariah son of Jehoiada (2 Chron 
24;20-22); the practice of building memorials to 
these martyrs was perhaps stimulated by the 
monuments dedicated to the Maccabean mar- 
tyrs and by the costly structure built by Herod 
the Great at the entrance to David's tomb (Jose- 
phus Ant. 16,7,1 §182; Jeremias, 66, 68). Since 
the Life of Zechariah son of Jchoiada does not 
mention a monument, Jeremias infers that the 
Lives of the Prophets must have been written ear- 
lier, that is, before Jesus’ public ministry. Lf this 
argument is accepted, the document was proba- 
bly written in the first quarter of the first century, 


4. Place of Origin. 

Although the author's scriptural allusions some- 
times reflect the Hebrew text, at other points his 
work clearly relies upon the *Septuagint. This by 
no means proves that the work originated in the 
*Diaspora. Palestine was multilingual. The au- 
thor’s familiarity with the geography of Palestine 
and his detailed knowledge of Jerusalem suggest 
that despite the fact that Greck was probably his 
first language, he was resident in Palestine, and 
probably in Jerusalem. He may, however, have 
employed sources deriving from the Diaspora. 
Recently this has been strongly argued by 
Schwemer (1:165-236) for the Egyptian portions 
of the Life of Jeremiah. 


5. The Document’s Significance, 

The chief value of this writing derives from the 
glimpses it provides of first-century Jewish popu- 
lar religion. Although it manifests little interest 
in theology, it seems to belong in the main- 
stream of Judaism with respect to its views on 
God, *angels, *Satan, idolatry, the resurrection 
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of the dead and judgment. Again, it has little to 
say about the *Torah, but nothing suggests that 
the author supported lax observance. His inter- 
est lies in the fate of the prophets, not in their 
scriptural teaching. He is particularly interested 
in miracles, prodigies, portents and end-time 
prophecies, and it is proper to assume that he 
wrote for a public that shared his interests. 

Students of the NT will be interested to learn 
that brief birth narratives are supplied for both 
Elijah and Elisha. The one concerning Elijah is 
particularly noteworthy, since it includes a proph- 
ecy regarding Elijah’s “eschatological role: “When 
he was to be born, his father Sobacha saw that 
men of shining white appearance were grecting 
him and wrapping him in fire, and they gave 
him flames of fire to cat, And he went and re- 
ported (this) in Jerusalem, and the oracle told 
him, ‘Do not be afraid, for his dwelling will be 
light and his word judgment, and he will judge 
Israel" (Liv. Proph, 21:2-3; most manuscripts 
add “with sword and fire"). This passage pro- 
vides further evidence that first-century Jews did 
not find reprehensible the idea that God would 
employ one or more human deputies at the es- 
chatological judgment (cf Acts 17:31). 

Historians of religion are interested in pos- 
sible pagan antecedents for elements of the 
stories in Matthew 1—2 and Luke 1—2 con- 
cerning Jesus’ birth. Some have proposed that 
the statement in the Life of Jeremiah that the 
Egyptians “revere a virgin giving birth and, 
placing an infant in a manger, they worship” 
(Liv. Proph, 2:9) is irrelevant to the question 
because it is a Christian interpolation. Schwe- 
mer argues that this Jewish document was 
probably referring to a well-known practice of 
Egyptian religion honoring the “virgin” Isis 
and her son Horus, Even the reference to a 
manger need not be secondary, since the myth 
located the birth of the divine child in the 
Delta and declared that the baby was born be- 
tween two animals and was raised by shep- 
herds, Schwemer (1:197-98) proposes that this 
passage in the Lives constitutes the “missing 
link” between the Egyptian myth and the birth 
stories in Matthew and Luke, The document's 
treatment of the prophets as heroes of the 
faith, whose graves may be profitably visited by 
pilgrims, suggests a Jewish background for the 
later Christian practice of the veneration of 
the saints, 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
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LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA 


A prolific satirist of the second century A.D., Lu- 
cian's writings are of valuc to students of the NT 
for their preservation of numerous insights into 
religion, philosophy, rhetoric and daily life in 
the Roman Empire. 

1. Life 

2. Writings 

3. Satire 

4. Interpretation 

5, Usefulness 


1. Life. 

Freeborn (c. AD. 120/125-c. 185) in Syria, in a 
city located on the Euphrates yet touched by 
Greek culture, Lucian left home and his uncle's 
workshop to pursue oratory. He may have be- . 
gun practicing in *Antioch before moving on to 
Ionia, *Greece, Italy and Gaul, becoming so ac- 
complished that he received Greek citizenship 
and eliminated his Syrian accent. Perhaps dur- 
ing his tenure in Gaul Lucian attained his great- 
est wealth and reputation, Though Lucian 
eventually settled in *Athens, he continued to 
travel, including a return to Syria and a govern- 
mental position in Egypt. 

Further comment on Lucian's life flounders on 
two dangers. First, dating Lucian’s works typically 
depends on a theory of Lucian's development, a 
dubious enterprise (see Hall). Second, Lucian’s lit- 
crary artifices afford few straightforward autobio- 
graphical insights. Even the nature and results of 
Lucian's alleged conversion to *philosophy 
around the age of forty are ambiguous, 


2. Writings. 
A large corpus of Lucian's writings survives. 
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M, D. Macleod's edition lists eighty-six treatises, 
of which at least ten are spurious. The genuine 
writings include prolatiai (i.c., prefaces used to 
introduce longer speeches), encomia (ie., 
speeches of praise) and defense speeches, 
which together display brilliantly Lucian’s *rhet- 
orice. His enduring reputation, however, rests on 
his criticism and formal innovations. In dia- 
tribes, pamphlets and novels, Lucian unleashes 
parody and satire to lampoon and censure. Lu- 
cian shines brightest, however, in his satiric dia- 
logues, which imaginatively blend Menippean 
elements with philosophic form to abuse and 
amuse, Lucian grins as he bites (Bis Acc, 33). 


3. Satire. 

As a satirist, Lucian generally highlights human 
foibles. He often laughs at human desires for 
wealth (Gall, Tim., Coni,), expressing standard 
objections such as worry, cares, envy and distrust 
(Nav.). He skewers flatterers (Tim., Nigr.; cf. Par., 
Py. Im.) and charlatans (Alex.), mocks preten- 
tiousness (Ind.) and attitudes to death (Dial. 
Mort.) and is amused by the convoluted ways of 
love (Dial, Meretr.). 

Common fare from the critique of paganism 
arises in Lucian’s handling of religion. He criti- 
cizes oracles as ignorant and deceitful, feeding 
on weakness and credulity. Lucian also enters 
into the philosophical-religious debate about 
Fate (J. Conf; J. Tr.), as well as the censure of 
sacrificial and funerary practices (Sacer; Luct.). 
Lucian also disparages Hesiod and viciously ma- 
ligns the prophet Alexander and the economics 
of temple practices. 

Lucian often scoffs at philosophy. Sometimes 
he criticizes contradictory cosmologies (Icar,), 
more often contradictory behavior (Symp.). In 
Vitarum Auctio he ridicules every philosophical 
position he knows; Piscator and especially Her- 
motimus continue this attack, The latter presses 
the problem that. philosophical schools hold 
mutually exclusive positions, the analysis and 
comparison of which are beyond human capa- 
bility, yet unnecessary because philosophy fails 
to make people more virtuous anyway. 

In the wake of his satires, Lucian has litle 
positive to offer. He does, however, advocate a 
common-sense view of life: one should accept 
one’s lot in life, shunning the pursuits of wealth, 
power or speculative philosophy. Pride is evil, 
dogma foolish, simplicity good. Accordingly, Lu- 
cian holds a Delphic anthropology (“Know thy- 


self"), an ethic of moderation expressed by the 
mythical flights of Icarus and Daedalus; more- 
over, he commends the social criticism of the 
Platonist Nigrinus and the model life and wis- 
dom of the unaffiliated Socratic Demonax. In 
short, Lucian grew to regard the life of the com- 
mon person as best while nevertheless admiring 
the virtues educated culture inculcated, 


4, Interpretation. 

Lucian reflects the second sophistic (i.e., the ed- 
ucated culture) of which he was part. Infatuated 
with ancient Greece (ie. Atticism), Lucian 
looked back particularly to Homer, Aris- 
tophanes, *Plato, Demosthenes and Menander, 
drawing as well on Menippus, for both the sub- 
stance and style of his work, quoting often and 
imitating habitually (mimésis). Much of the 
charm of his writings lies in the creative, erudite 
and witty way he treated old stories, themes and 
styles. This sophisticated use of tradition charac- 
terized his era, 

Lucian’s obvious participation in Atticizing 
educated culture (paideia) raises the key problem 
in Lucianie criticism: How real are his observa- 
tions on life? Did Lucian offer only esoteric 
comments based on and in dialogue with books, 
or did he have living targets in view? J. Bom- 
paire’s monograph argued that Lucian’s depen- 
dence on previous literature placed Lucian in 
conversation with literary culture and left little 
room for reality in his writings. Recent literature 
disagrees, B. Baldwin, L. Robert, C. P, Jones and 
others have documented many comments in Lu- 
cian’s writings particular to the historical context 
in which Lucian lived. G. Anderson adds per- 
spective to this debate: on the one hand realists 
draw their evidence from only a portion of Lu- 
cian’s writings, while on the other hand nonre- 
alists must concede that engaging the past was 
the fashion among educated people of Lucian’s 
day and thus a part of Lucian’s contemporary re- 
ality. 


5. Usefulness. 

Myriad insights into the background of early 
Christianity appear in Lucian's writings, For ex- 
ample, he speaks about ancient athletics 
(Anach.), pantomime (Salt.), images (/n.) and his- 
toriography (Fist. Conser.). More obviously, Lu- 
cian’s writings reveal the social conditions of 
public speaking (/nd., Peregr., Scyth., Herod., Sat.): 
he records the competitive nature of sophists 
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and their insults, the possibilities of a peripatetic 
lifestyle or attachment to great houses, voluntary 
poverty or potential riches, as well as the popu- 
larity and range of audiences. He also demon- 
strates the attraction of apophthegms (Demon.). 
Lucian's own rhetoric displays a polished Atti- 
cism and the ability to make the worse argument 
the better (e.g., Phal.), while his prolaliai (e.y., 
Zeux.) and encomia (c¢.g., Muse. Ene.) exemplify 
the art of embellishment, His invective further 
trades in standard rhetoric, for example, carica- 
ture and charges of inconsistency, murder or 
sexual malfeasance, 

Religious subjects appear throughout Lu- 
cian’s writings. Greek ideas about the gods and 
the afterlife fill his works, extending Greek my- 
thology in creative fashion (e.g., Ver, Hist., Cat., 
Dial, Deor.). Lucian's frequent references to 
gods, oracles, healings, relics, mysteries, rites, 
sanctuanes and festivals reveal the common fea- 
tures of religion (e.g., Sat., Alex.); he also pro- 
vides narratives that illuminate ancient magic 
(Philops., Nec.). Lucian's observations on how 
the human and divine realms are bridged con- 
tribute to the history-of-religions construction of 
the divine man (Alex., Peregr., Philops., Deor. 
Cone.; Demon, 44, 63, 67; Nigr. 3, 38; Dial. Mort, 3, 
13-16, 28; Tox. 3-4; Herm. 7). 

Specific notice of Christianity (called a kainé 
telet@) appears in Peregrinus (11-16) and Alexander 
(25, 38). In typical slander, the latter associates 
Christians with atheists and Epicureans as 
scapegoats and the enemies of traditional reli- 
gion, while the former treatise tells about the 
time Peregrinus spent as a Christian. Lucian 
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knows about Christian beliefs and practices and 
evaluates Christians as simpletons (ididtai) and 
casy prey for a charlatan (goés). These essays 
earned Lucian the label blasphemer. 

See also RHETORIC. 
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1 AND 2 MACCABEES 

The books of 1 and 2 Maccabees are two of the 
most important works relating to Jewish history 
during the Greek period (see Jewish History: 
Greek Period). Virtually all that we know about 
*Seleucid rule, the Maccabean revolt and the 
rise of the *Hasmonean kingdom come from 
them, Their value is further enhanced in that 
they seem to have been writen relatively soon 
after the events they purport to describe, As ex- 
amples of *Jewish literature, they take their 
place alongside the many other writings of the 
Second Temple period that did not become a 
part of the Hebrew canon, though they feature 
among the deuterocanonical writings in the Ro- 
man Catholic and Greek Orthodox canons. 

The two books are independent writings but 
cover a good deal of the same ground. First Mac- 
cabees begins with the accession of Antiochus 
IV (175-164 b.C.), under whose reign great 
changes rocked the Jewish community in Judah, 
and ends with the accession of John Hyrcanus 
(135-104 §.C,) to the high priesthood and leader- 
ship of the nation, thus covering almost fifty 
years, Second Maccabees begins with the reign 
of Seleucus [V (187-175 B.c.) and ends before 
the death of Judas Maccabeus in 162 B.C. thus 
embracing the much shorter period of about a 
quarter of a century, Apart from the fact that 
both are fiercely pro-Maccabean and overlap- 
ping for one of the most significant periods of 
the revolt, the aims and content of the two 
books are quite different in many ways. 

1, First Maccabees 

2, Second Maccabees 


1. First Maccabees. . 

In the text itself there is no indication of who 
wrote the book; however, it is evident that the 
author was a devotee of the Hasmonean dynasty 
who justifies and extols the exploits of the Mac- 


cabean brothers. Since the book ends at the be- 
ginning of John Hyrcanus’s reign, it is likely to 
have been completed sometime during that 
ruler’s reign, perhaps about 125 B.C. (some 
scholars would date it to the beginning of Alex- 
ander Janneus's reign, or about 100 B.¢,), It has 
been argued that a number of the battle scenes 
show the knowledge of an cyewitness (Bar- 
Kochva, 158-62, though this has been disputed 
by Schwartz, 37 n. 64), However, even if this ar- 
gument is correct, this may only indicate sources 
used by the author, not that the author himself 
had been the witness to the battle, 

The style of the Greek text indicates that it 
was composed originally in Hebrew. No certain 
portions of that text are extant; the story is re- 
ferred to in *rabbinic literature, but these allu- 
sions do not indicate that the text of the book 
was known at this time. Some textual difficulties 
in the Greek have been resolved by attempting 
to determine the Hebrew text behind the trans- 
lation. The nature of the narrative indicates that 
the author used narrative texts of the OT (e.g, 
Joshua, 1 and 2 Samuel) as a model for his ac- 
count. Although *picty and theology are not as 
intrusive in 1 Maccabees as in 2 Maccabees, they 
are there in a low-key but pervasive manner. 
God is not referred to directly but as “heaven” 
(e.g., 1 Mace 3:18; 4:10), Judas and the people 
pray before battle and even read the law (1 Mace 
3:44-54). Heaven gives victory to the righteous 
even over great odds (1 Macc 3:18-22). 

The book contains a summary of the origin 
and process of the Maccabean struggle, climax- 
ing in the statement of independence in | Mac- 
cabecs 14:2747 and the affirmation of Macca- 
bean leadership. In 1 Maccabees 1 there is a 
brief account of the preliminary events, begin- 
ning with "Alexander the Great's invasion, but it 
quickly skips to the time of the wicked Antiochus 
Epiphanes when Jewish apostates built a *gym- 
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nasium and followed Greek ways, Then Antio- 
chus attacked Jerusalem, issued a decree im- 
posing the Greek way and set up an “abomina- 
tion of desolation” in the temple. 

In 1 Maccabees 2 the resistance began under 
Mattathias, but he soon died. First Maccabees 
3—4 describe Jucas’s fight against the Syrian 
armies in which he finally retakes the temple 
and reconsecrates it, ending the abomination of 
desolation, The continuing story of Judas and 
his fight to prevent the envious Gentiles from 
wiping out the Jews is related in 1 Maccabees 
5—8. Juclas’s death is recounted in 1 Maccabees 
9:1-22, and Jonathan's story is told in 1 Macea- 
bees 9:13—12:53, Simon's story follows in. 1 Mac- 
cabees 13—14, and one might have thought that 
the book would end here; Josephus’s copy may 
have done just that, for in the Antiquities he fol- 
lows 1 Maccabees closely almost to the end of 
chapter 13 but then picks up another source for 
the continuing story of the Hasmoneans. First 
Maccabees 15—16 form a sort of epilogue about 
the rest of Simon's reign, describing recognition 
of the new Jewish state by the Seleucid ruler An- 
tiochus VII Sidetes and by envoys from *Rome, 
However, Antiochus VII then reneged on his ac- 
knowledgment of Jewish independence and was 
defeated by an army led by John Hyrcanus, Si- 
mon's son. The book ends with the death of Si- 
mon and the accession of John to the office of 
high *priest. 

The story thus focuses on the Maccabean 
family, especially the three brothers who each 
led the people in turn, It is mainly a chronologi- 
cal narrative of events without reflection on 
what they mean, No clear reason is given for 
Antiochus’s attack on the Jewish religion, and 
the rightness of the Maccabean actions is taken 
for granted. The persuasive strength of the book 
lies in its apparent ingenuousness; it seems 
straightforward and honest, But this is a part of 
its *rhetoric of persuasion, A simple narrative 
also allows the writer’s own perspective to pre- 
vail without intrusion on the reader’s conscious- 
ness. The book is very pro-Maccabean, though it 
does not particularly favor Judas in the way that 
2 Maccabees does. Although Judas is given a 
central position, the phrase “Judas and his 
brothers” or other phrases in which Judas acts 
in concert with others occur frequently (1 Macc 
3:25, 42; 4:16, 36, 59; 5:16, 25, 28, 63, 65), When 
those not a part of the Maccabean family at- 
tempt to take the lead, disaster invariably befalls 
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them (1 Macc 5:55-62). Each Maceabean brother 
is chosen in turn by “the people” (1 Mace 3:2; 
9:28-31; 13:1-9; 14:27-47). 

Much has been made of the David-and-Goli- 
ath-like nature of (he conflict and the victories 
of a small group of Jews against a great empire, 
This is a part of the myth created by the book. 
As has been well demonstrated (Bar-Kochva), 
the victories of Judas were not miraculous but 
usually fit the normal military criteria for suc- 
cess. In a few cases, defeats have been treated as 
victories (e.g, 1 Macc 4:28-35 par. 2 Macc 11). 
The success of the Maccabees was due neither 
to supernatural intervention nor to superhuman 
powers on the part of the Jewish fighters. Judas's 
greatest achievement was in building up and 
training a regular army skilled in the conven- 
tional military techniques of the *Hellenistic pe- 
riod. His brother Jonathan's achievements were 
in exploiting the divisions in the Seleucid dy- 
nasty to his own ends. 

The book also makes a close association be- 
tween ancient Israel and the Jewish nation of 
the second century, The term */srael is used fre- 
quently as a designation of the Jewish people, 
especially in a religious or ideological context. 
The ideological nature of the usage is indicated 
by the fact that none of the alleged treaties or 
letters relating to outsiders use anything but 
“Jews” (e.g, 1 Mace 8:23-32; 10:18-20, 25-45; 
11:30-37; 12:6-23; 13:36-40; 14;20-23; 15:2-9, 15- 
21). 

The figure of Antiochus IV looms large in 
both books, in which his actions are described in 
satanic terms. First Maccabees presents him as 
one who is determined to Hellenize his kingdom 
and replace all local customs with Greek ones (cf. 
1 Mace 1;41-42), and many modern scholars have 
referred to his Hellenizing policy, However, this 
statement in 1 Maccabees is not supported by 
other sources. There is no evidence that Antio- 
chus was a particular champion of Hellenization 
or that he had a policy of suppressing native cus- 
toms (Bickerman, 30-31). Nor is there any indica- 
tion that he had a special interest in the Jews; the 
initial approach to Hellenize Jerusalem came 
from the Jews themselves (see Hellenistic Juda- 
ism). Yet Antiochus did issue a decree forbidding 
Judaism, at least in Judah itself, and persecuted 
those who disobeyed. Why he issued this decree 
is still debated, but it occasioned one of the great- 
est religious crises for the Jews of antiquity (see 
Jewish History: Greck Period). 





First Maccabees is also an important source 
for establishing the chronology of Jewish his- 
tory for the period, It has become widespread in 
the past fifly years to date the Maccabean revolt 
to 167-164 B.C. This is a complex calculation, 
based on the *Seleucid dating used in both 
books, though we now know that Antiochus died 
in November-December 164 8.C.. However, it 
has been recently argued that the correct dating 
is 168-165 B.C., in line with an earlier generation 
of scholars (Grabbe 1991), 

Of particular interest are a number of docu- 
ments and letters allegedly quoted in 1 Macca- 
bees 8 and 1 Maccabees 10—15, including a 
treaty with Rome and *letters between Hasmo- 
nean and Seleucid rulers and even with the 
king of Sparta. Most of the letters have been 
accepted as genuine, though whether the orig- 
inal wording is preserved is a question since 
they would have been translated into Hebrew 
and retranslated into Greek, The two main 
documents questioned are the supposed treaty 
with Rome made by Judas (1 Macc 8;23-32) 
and the letter from the Spartan king (1 Macc 
12:20-23). Although a treaty between Rome 
and the Maccabean state was eventually con- 
cluded, the question is whether it was as carly 
as the time of Judas, Many scholars feel it was 
not until at least the time of Simon. It also 
seems likely that Jonathan wrote to the king of 
Sparta, but whether he had a reply and 
whether this is it are two questions still very 
much disputed. 

One of the most puzzling groups in the book 
are the Asidaioi or Hasidim (1 Macc 2:42; 7:13; 
2 Mace 14:6). Hardly has another group about 
which so little is known been so used in theories 
and historical reconstructions. Apart from the 
fact that they were “mighty warriors” (ischyroi dy- 
namei), we know hardly anything about them 
(Davies). The Greek word probably represents 
Hebrew hesed, which can mean “pious.” [t may 
be that Hasidim was a term not referring to 
members of a specific narrow sect but a more 
gencric term applied to anyone exhibiting cer- 
tain characteristics of piety or a particular atti- 
tude toward the law. In 2 Maccabees 14:6 the 
term is applied to Judas Maccabeus, though we 
cannot be sure that the term is being used in ex- 
actly the same way it is in 1 Maccabees. In the 
end, we must be careful not to build significant 
theories on a group about which we really know 
so little. 


l and 2 Maccabees 


2. Second Maccabees. 

Superficially, 2 Maccabees seems to be a shorter 
version of 1 Maccabees, since it covers a shorter 
period of time, yet there are significant differ- 
ences not only of content but also of outlook 
and approach, The book is divided into two 
clear parts: 2 Maccabees 1;1—2:18 is made up of 
parts of several letters written by the Palestinian 
community to the Jews in Egypt, calling on them 
to celebrate the “Feast of Tabernacles in the 
month of Kislev” (ie., Hanukkah; see Festivals 
and Holy Days); 2 Maccabees $:1—15:39 de- 
scribes the events of Jewish history, beginning 
with an episode in the reign of Seleucus TV and 
ending with Judas Maccabeus's defeat of the 
Seleucid general Nicanor in the spring of 162 
B.C, Second Maccabees 3 is a sort of pre-Macca- 
bean episode that tells how Seleucus IV sent an 
officer to confiscate the treasury of the Jerusa- 
lem temple but was prevented by divine inter- 
vention. The rest of the book is on the events 
leading up to the Maccabean revolt and on the 
revolt itself, Second Maccabees 4 describes the 
Hellenistic reform in which Jason took the high 
priesthood from his brother Onias (IID, built a 
gymnasium and turned Jerusalem into a Greek 
polis, Second Maccabees 5:1—6:11 describes 
how Jewish worship was suppressed by Antio- 
chus IV. We then come to a description of sev- 
eral martyrdoms in 2 Maccabees 6;12—7:42. 
Second Maccabees 8—15 is devoted to the ex- 
ploits of Judas, ending with the great victory 
aver Nicanor, 

According to 2:19-31, 2 Maccabees is an epit- 
ome or abridged version of a five-volume history 
of Jason of Cyrene; unfortunately, nothing else 
is known of this Jason beyond what can be 
gleaned from 2 Maccabees itself, It is clear, how- 
ever, that the book was composed originally in 
Greek and is not a translation like 1 Maccabees. 
It is debated as to whether the letters that begin 
the book (2 Macc 1:1—2:18) were a part of Ja- 
son's work or were added only to the epitome. 
Nevertheless, in the present book they form an 
integral part of the story and message, and they 
may be a key to its genre. 

The exact genre of the book has been de- 
bated. It fits the genre of apologetic historiogra- 
phy in many ways, especially in that it defends 
and exalts a native tradition while using Greek 
rhetoric to do so (cf. Sterling, 16-19, though he 
does not explicitly discuss 2 Maccabees in this 
context; van Henten 1997, 20). It has been ar- 
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gued that it is “temple propaganda” (Doran), 
possibly against the temple of Leontopolis in 
Egypt founded by Onias [V after his father On- 
ias III was murdered (Josephus Ant. 12.9.7 §887, 
though Doran rejects the idea that it is directed 
against the Leontopolis temple), One of its aims 
is to commend the celebration of Hanukkah to 
the Jews of Egypt. This has led to the argument 
that the book originated as a Jewish parallel to a 
well-known Hellenistic literary convention, the 
recommendation to celebrate a sdtéria festival 
(“salvation festival”). The sot@ria festival was a 
local celebration well-known in the Greek world 
in which the deliverance of a city from grave 
danger was accomplished by the god(s) and the 
people, fighting against a foreign power, and 
was celebrated both by inviting a wide group of 
neighbors to participate and also by composing 
a history to chronicle the deliverance (van 
Henten, 47-50, 248-54, 263-65). [f this is correct, 
2 Maccabees 1:1—2:18 forms the letter of invita- 
tion and 2 Maccabees 3—15 is the document 
chronicling the event being celebrated, 

Since the letter prefacing the book is dated to 
“year 188 [of the Seleucid era]" or about 125 
B.C., the book is no earlier than this time, The 
book also presupposes Jewish independence, 
which did not become a reality until the reign of 
John Hyrcanus (135-104 B.C.). However, the Ro- 
mans are referred to favorably throughout the 
book, suggesting it was before they were seen as 
an enemy, which was the view afler the Roman 
conquest of Jerusalem in 63 B.C, There seems no 
reason not to assign the date to a time near 125 
B.C, that is, the late second century, or approxi- 
mately the same time as 1 Maccabees. 

Several characteristics of 2 Maccabees distin- 
guish it from | Maccabees. As already noted, the 
main focus is on Judas Maccabeus, who is sin- 
gled out as a great Jewish hero in a way that he is 
not in | Maccabees, Mattathias is ignored, and 
very little is said about the other brothers, It is Ju- 
das whe leads the successful restoration of the 
temple cult and the destruction of the Syrian 
army. The author has deliberately told the story 
to end on a high note with his victory over 
Nicanor, which was not all that long before Ju- 
das’s death, rather than because he did not know 
of Judas’s death. By the time that 2 Maccabees 
was written, the story of Judas’s death would 
have been well known, yet it is ignored even 
though it came not long after the defeat of 
Nicanor. Another important theme is that of 
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martyrdom, The last part of | Maccabees 6 and 
especially 1 Maccabees 7 go into painful and 
even gruesome detail about the deaths of several 
individuals, especially the mother and her seven 
sons. This section is extremely important to the 
book, however, because the deaths of the mar 
tyrs are essential for the recovery of Judah. The 
sins of the Jews have created a breach between 
them and God, and before future obedience can 
be given its duc the old breach must be repaired. 
The blood of the martyrs is a vital ingredient for 
this reconciliation (cf. van Henten, 27). 

One section that is widely misunderstood is 
that of the Hellenistic reform (primarily 1 Macc 
4). This episode is often misinterpreted because 
of the bias of the book itself as well as that of 
many modern scholars. The initial event was il- 
legal: Jason took the high priesthood from his 
brother by offering a large sum of money to An- 
tiochus. He also obtained permission to found a 
gymnasium and turn Jerusalem into a Greek 
city, or polis, Yet from all we can tell, Jason re- 
mained firmly committed to the traditional Jew- 
ish religion, however much the Greek lifestyle 
may have been adopted in other respects by 
some Jews (see Grabbe 1992, 277-81; Grabbe 
2000). 

The book quotes letters in 1 Maccabees |:1— 
2:18, 9 and 11. The first letter (1 Macc 1;1-10a) is 
probably authentic, but 1 Maccabees 1:10b-2:18 
seems to be made of parts of several letters (van 
Henten, 37). The letters of 1 Maccabees 11 have 
been widely accepted, but questions remain. 
Some find a problem with the letter of Antio- 
chus IV (1 Macc 9:19-29), not that he withdrew 
the decree prohibiting the practice of Judaism 
but that some aspects of the letter do not fit 
known Seleucid correspondence, Probably the 
most questionable is the alleged letter of Antio- 
chus V to Lysias (1 Mace 11:22-26). The dates on 
the other letters are also a problem, which 
makes the sequence of letters difficult to sort 
out; a variety of schemes have been proposed 
(Grabbe 1992, 262). 

See also JEWISH HISTORY: GREEK PERIOD; 
JUDEA; 3 AND 4 MACCABEES. 
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3 AND 4 MACCABEES 

Third Maccabees and 4 Maccabees are windows 
into the challenges and concerns of *Diaspora 
Jews seeking to maintain their identity as God's 
chosen people, The titles of both are misno- 
mers, as the former deals with Jews under 
*Ptolemaic rule in Egypt well before the rise of 
Judas Maccabeus, and the latter celebrates not 
the military heroes of the Hellenization crisis 
but rather its steadfast victims. Due to similarities 
in story and theme, however, these works came 
to be grouped together with *1 and 2 Maccabees 
in several *Septuagint codices. Both strongly 
support strict observance of *Torah and look 
disfavorably upon compromise of any kind for 
the sake of the temporary benefits of complete 
assimilation, Though quite different in content 
and strategy, both witness to the need of Di- 
aspora Jews to remember who they are and why 
they must remain separate from the nations 
around them. 

1. Third Maccabees 
2. Fourth Maccabees 


1, Third Maccabees. 

1.1. Synopsis, Third Maccabees opens 
abrupuy with Ptolemy IV Philopator’s advance 
against the forces of Antiochus III at Raphia, 
near Gaza. After a plot against his life is 


thwarted through the timely warning of a lapsed 
Jew, Ptolemy defeats Antiochus UE and goes 
through the cities in that region to confirm their 
loyalty to his throne and to encourage them in 
the aftermath of the war (3 Mace 1:1-8). As was 
customary for Hellenistic monarchs, he visits sa- 
cred sites in order to confer gifls to increase mo- 
rale. This becomes a problem for the author 
when Ptolemy enters *jJerusalem and desires to 
enter the holy place of the *temple there, con- 
trary to local law (Torah). The people flock to 
the streets in protest and prayer, and Simon, the 
high “priest, successfully arouses divine inter- 
vention. Ptolemy is chastised by invisible forces 
and, upon recovery, returns to Egypt vowing to 
inflict vengeance upon the Jewish population 
there for the repulse he suffered in Jerusalem 
(3 Mace 1:8—2:24), 

Ptolemy's vengeance takes the form of clari- 
fying the civic status of Jews in *Alexandria and 
the Fayum: those who will assimilate to Helle- 
nistic customs, symbolized by participation in 
the Dionysus cult, will be enrolled as full citi- 
zens; those who do not will be reduced to the 
status of *slaves, branded as such, and executed 
if they object. About three hundred Jews accept 
the benefit of full citizenship at the cost of exclu- 
sive commitment to one God; most prefer to suf- 
fer loss for their ancestral covenant and even 
show open contempt for those few who accept 
the king's offer (3 Mace 2:25-33), This assures 
Ptolemy of the nation’s ill will, so that he now 
proposes to assemble al] the Jews living in his 
kingdom (save for the apostates) and execute 
them in the hippodrome (3 Mace 3:1—4:13). 

At this point, God's intervention on behalf of 
his people in Egypt begins. During the registra- 
tion of the Jews, the king's agents run out of pa- 
pyrus and pens, allowing some, perhaps, to 
escape detection (3 Macc 4:14-21), The Jews are 
herded into the racetrack, and the elephants, 
which are gathered to trample the Jews to death, 
are prepared with wine and drugs. In response 
to prayer, God frustrates Ptolemy's plans first by 
causing him to sleep through the time ap 
pointed for the execution, then by causing the 
king to forget his plan and become temporarily 
deranged (3 Mace 5:1-35). On the third day, the 
king manages to give the order to release the el- 
ephants upon the Jews, a sight that fills the vic- 
tims with a terror portrayed by the author with 
great pathos (3 Macc 5:36-51). An aged priest 
named Eleazar silences the screams of the pco- 
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ple to lead them in *prayer, after which *angels, 
visible to all but the Jews, frighten the elephants 
and turn them back on Ptolemy's soldiers (3 Mace 
6:1-21). The king repents of his plan, blames his 
courtiers for leading him into this self-destruc- 
tive plan and releases the Jews, providing for a 
seven-day feast for all the Jews and issuing a de- 
cree protecting Jewish rights thenceforth (3 
Macc 6:22—7:9), The king allows the Jews to ex- 
ecute their co-religionists who had voluntarily 
apostatized (3 Mace 7:10-16; cf. Deut 13:6-18). 
Those who were leaving Alexandria celebrated 
a second seven-day festival as they began their 
journey (3 Mace 7:17-23). 

1.2, Date and Setting. The extreme limits of 
dating 38 Maccabees are 217 B.c,, the battle of 
Raphia to which the book refers, and A.D. 70, the 
destruction of the temple, of which the book 
gives not the slightest hint, Third Maccabees 
shows striking similarities with 2 Maccabees and 
the Letter of *Aristeas, both frequently associated 
with Alexandria: it shares vocabulary and 
phrases found nowhere else in the Septuagint 
with each of these books, together with common 
sels of interests (Emmet collects some remark- 
able data in this regard), and peculiarities of 
Greek composition (for example, crasis of the 
definite article), Moreover, it preserves a pecu- 
liar epistolary greeting in the king's edicts, 
which is documented in papyri from 160 to 60 
B.C. (Williams). Given these data, a date in the 
first half of the first century B.C, and a prove- 
nance in Alexandria seem most likely. A num- 
ber of scholars favor a date in the Roman period 
(Hadas; Tcherikover) mainly on account of the 
threat of laographia, the registration and poll tax 
that the Romans introduced in 24 B.C, Others, 
however, point to the regular execution of cen- 
suses under the Ptolemies and to the absence of 
any connection of the laograpihia with taxes in 
3 Maccabees (Anderson; Williams). Finally, 
some scholars have been tempted to link this 
book with the threat facing Jews under Caligula, 
but this crisis theory has been ably called into 
question by H. Anderson and D. S. Williams. 
Third Maccabees, then, is best read as a work of 
Egyptian Judaism trom the first century B.C. with 
broader applicability for Jews living in the Di- 
aspora than can be limited to any particular cri- 
sis facing the community, 

1.3. Genre and Historicity, The genre of 3 Mac- 
cabees has been identified as “historical ro- 
mance” (Hadas): the author was not secking to 
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write history but an edifying tale loosely an- 
chored in history, The lack of a single hero or 
love interest can be ascribed to the author's pe- 
culiar moral interests, speaking to the place of 
the people of *Tsrael in God's providence and in 
Diaspora life, While some stress the plausibility 
of the basic historical outline of the story (e.g., 
Hadas), others sce within the narrative a free ex- 
pansion of a number of episodes originally un- 
connected—Ptolemy's victory at Raphia, his 
census of his kingdom fifteen years later, an iso- 
lated episode of persecution under Ptolemy VI 
Physcon (see Josephus Ag. Ap, 2. §§51-55)—now 
brought together for a specific purpose (Emmet; 
Williams). Similarities with Esther and 2 Macca- 
bees also suggest conscious literary creativity 
and patterning rather than historiographical in- 
terest. 

1.4. Purposes, D, S, Williams's proposal that 
3 Maccabees presents a defense of Diaspora Ju- 
daism must, in some form, be accepted, He sug- 
gests that this book responds to Palestinian 
Jewish criticism of Jews in the Diaspora who fol- 
low not Torah but an imperfect translation of it 
(cf. the prologue to Ben Sira; see Sirach) and 
whose very location in exile bears witness to 
God's lingering displeasure (cf. 2 Mace 1:1-9). 
The artificial connection of the three events re- 
lated above strongly supports this thesis, The au- 
thor opens the scene in the Jerusalem temple, 
linking the trials of Jews in Egypt with the holy 
place; similarly, Ptolemy's vow to destroy the 
Jerusalem temple after he eradicates Egyptian 
Jewry further links the destiny of the holy place 
with Diaspora Jews. Furthermore, the main 
theme of the author is God's protection of these 
faithful Diaspora Jews; God is quick to hear and 
answer their prayers for deliverance, a sure sign 
of God's acceptance of their performance of To- 
rah and fully restored favor. The fact that 3 Mac- 
cabees is parallel at almost every point to 2 Mac- 
cabees 3:1—10:9 (cf. Ptolemy's attempt on the 
temple to Heliodorus's repulse in 2 Mace $:140; 
the choice of apostasy or punishment for fidelity 
to Torah; the persecution of faithful Jews; the ef- 
ficacious prayer of an aged priest named Elea- 
zar; God's victory over the Gentile forces; the 
establishment of a festival commemorating de- 
liverance) suggests that it was composed as a sort 
of parallel saga for Egyptian Judaism. 

Third Maccabees served a second function, 
reinforcing boundaries between the Jewish pop- 
ulation and their Gentile neighbors. The book 
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holds out the themes of divine election, espe- 
cially in the prayers of Simon and Eleazar (3 Macc 
2:2-20; 6;2-15), providence, the dangers of apos- 
tasy (3 Macc 2;31-33; 7:10-16) and the error of 
Gentile religious thinking in order to strerfgthen 
commitment to Jewish custom and Torah 
among the readers and to challenge the view 
that assimilation to Hellenism brought advan- 
tage (see Hellenistic Judaism). In light of this, it is 
almost certain that it was not intended for a 
Gentile readership, which would only be re- 
pulsed by the dim light in which non-Jews are 
presented throughout the narrative (vs. Ander- 
son). 

1.5. Value as Witness to Ethnic Tensions Between 
Jew and Gentile. While 3 Maccabees appears to 
have little or no influence on later Jewish or 
Christian authors, it is a valuable window into 
the world of Egyptian Judaism and its social ten- 
sions, providing essential information on the 
environment of early Christianity. 

Gentiles are “alienated from the truth” con- 
cerning the one God and true religion (3 Macc 
4:16)—a theme that will appear again in *Wis- 
dom of Solomon and Paul's letter to the Romans 
(c£ Rom 1:21, 25, 28), Provoking the one God 
through their neglect of true worship, disregard 
for Jerusalem and hostility toward God's elect 
people, the Gentiles are “arrogant” as well (3 Macc 
1:95.96; 2:2-9; 5:15; 6:9), This is not merely a 
character flaw but a base vice. In 3 Maccabees 
we also are given an astonishingly balanced 
view from the Gentile side, Because of their di- 
etary regulations and exclusive worship of one 
God, Jews tended to stand apart from the larger 
society, neither mingling in everyday inter. 
course nor appearing at public festivals (3 Macc 
3:3-7). This amixia was interpreted negatively as 
misanthropy, as rejection of the virtme of civic 
unity and even as a sign of potential seditious- 
ness, The larger community felt as though the 
Jews in their midst were not fellow citizens con- 
cerned about the common good of the city or re- 
liable friends, 

Ptolemy also stands as a frustrated *benefac- 
tor of the Jewish nation, and the transformation 
of his favor into wrath may reveal another 
source of tension between Jews and Gentile rul- 
ers, Ptolemy approaches the temple as a benefi- 
cent *patron: the peculiar customs of the place 
baffle him, and the refusal of the Jews to allow 
him access to the holy place strikes him as a sin- 
gular offense, This incompatibility of norms and 


values appears also in the different perspectives 
on citizenship and the cost of acquiring citizen- 
ship (3 Macc 2;27; 3:23). What Ptolemy sees as 
the benefaction of the “priceless citizenship,” 
the Jewish author regards as “inflicting public 
disgrace” because it involves joining fully in the 
civic life of an idolatrous culture. He comes to 
regard the Jews as ungrateful (3 Macc 3:17-19), 
which is the cardinal sin in a society where pa- 
tronage and clientage makes the world go round 
(see Patronage), They “disdain what is good” in 
rejecting the benefits of full participation in 
Greek society and thus show themselves base- 
minded (3 Mace 3;15-24). These tensions within 
the narrative world reveal sources of mutual 
misunderstanding in the real world. 

The hostility of faithful Jews toward apostate 
Jews in 3 Maccabees—to the point of enforcing 
the injunctions of Deuteronomy 13;6-18 against 
the lapsed—provides important background for 
the hostility of both Christian and non-Christian 
Jews to such phenomena as the Pauline mission, 
which sought to eliminate boundaries and prej- 
udices that had been in place for centuries. 
Paul's relaxation of Torah observance for Jews 
within the church no doubt appeared as an- 
other Hellenizing movement, another threat to 
the integrity of the covenant people of God. 


2. Fourth Maccabees, 

2.1. Synopsis, Fourth Maccabees is not an al- 
tempt at historiography but at philosophical 
demonstration (4 Macc 1:1, 7-8) of the thesis that 
“pious reason is sovereign over the pathé,” a 
term that includes emotions, desires and physi- 
cal sensations. The author argues that the rea- 
soning faculty that is trained in the Jewish Torah 
is able to achieve domination over these pas- 
sions, enabling the person to live a life full of 
virtue, He discusses at some length how specific 
Mosaic laws train the adherent in different vir- 
tues and sets forth the examples of Joseph, 
*Moses and David to demonstrate how the mind 
subject to Torah can overcome lust, anger and 
irrational desire (4 Mace 1:18—2:18). The au- 
thor cites as the examples that best prove his 
thesis those who were martyred under Antio- 
chus IV during the Hellenization crisis of 175 to 
164 B.C. (4 Mace 1:7-12; 5:1—18:5; cf. 2 Mace 
6:18—7:42). 

After setting the scene by recounting the 
apostasy of the nation’s leadership (4 Macc 
3:19—4:26), the author tells of the martyrdoms 
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of the aged priest Eleazar, the seven brothers 
and finally the mother of the seven (4 Macc 
5:1—6:30; 8:1—12;19; 14;11—17:1). The author 
expands the narrative by creating lengthy dia- 
logues between Antiochus, the representative of 
Hellenistic culture and criticism, and the mar- 
lyrs, who respond courageously and cogently to 
the king’s arguments and choose loyalty to God 
and ‘Torah in the face of extreme tortures, The 
author returns to his demonstration after the 
deaths of Eleazar, the seven and the mother 
(4 Mace 6:31—7;23; 13:1—14:10; 16;1-4) in or- 
der to celebrate the achievements of the reason 
dedicated to Torah in the face of the storm of 
passions, emotions and sensations, He con- 
cludes with an exhortation to the readers to de- 
vole themselves to ‘Torah, so as to achieve 
fullness of virtue and the honors that attend it (4 
Macc 18:1-2). 

2.2. Date and Setting. The authorship of 4 Mac- 
cabees is unknown; while some early church fa- 
thers attribute it to *Josephus, this has been al- 
most universally rejected on account of certain 
historical inaccuracies, different styles and radi- 
cally different stances toward accommodation to 
Gentile culture (Townshend; Anderson). The 
author was a devout Jew who was skilled in 
Greck composition and *rhetoric (Klauck) and 
who was conversant in the “philosophical koiné" 
of his time (Renechan). While some scholars fa- 
vor a date in the Hadrianic period (Dupont- 
Sommer; Breitenstein), the strongest evidence 
for establishing a date has been provided by E. J. 
Bickerman, He places the work between A.D. 19 
and 54 on account of the use of certain terms 
(nomikos, thréskeia) and the joining of Cilicia, 
Syria and Phoenicia into one administrative unit 
(4 Macc 4:2; cf. 2 Macc 3:5), Atempts to narrow 
this further to the reign of Caligula are based on 
the false premise that it must respond to a pe- 
riod of crisis or persecution (so rightly 
O'Hagan). The author does not suggest that his 
hearers become martyrs themselves but rather 
emulate their devotion to the Torah so as to be- 
come similarly impervious to the passions that 
weaken devotion to virtue in any circumstance, 
The choice of these primary examples suggests 
tension, even despair of rapprochement be- 
tween the races, but does not necessitate a pe- 
riod of violent persecution. Many are tempted to 
place the work at Alexandria (Townshend) or 
*Antioch (Dupont-‘Sommer); the former be- 
cause of the work's interest in *philosophy, the 
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latter because the relics of the martyrs were said 
to be preserved there. But given the flow of pop- 
ular philosophy through all major cities of the 
Mediterranean and the presence of Jewish pop- 
ulations in many, we cannot be certain concern- 
ing its provenance, 

2.3, Genre and Purpose. Fourth Maccabees de- 
scribes itself using the language of “demonstra- 
tion” and “praise” (4 Mace 1:1, 2, 10; 3:19; 16:2) 
and so falls within the category of epideictic 
*rhetoric, It may best be described as a protrep- 
lic discourse, an oration that recommends a cer- 
tain way of life and seeks to arouse commitment 
to pursue that way of life, Like *Seneca’s De Con- 
stantia Sapientis, 4 Maccabees sets out to demon- 
strate a proposition of philosophical ethics, uses 
examples of adherents to the philosophy to 
prove the proposition and seeks to convert the 
addressee to the way of life espoused by those 
examples, Some have suggested that it was com- 
posed as a sermon for a festival commemorating 
the martyrs (Hadas; Dupont-Sommer); it would 
also have been appropriate for the celebration 
of Hanukah, particularly in the Diaspora and 
particularly after the Maccabean line fell into 
disrepute; its message would also have been 
timely for a festival celebrating the giving of the 
Torah (like Shavuot or Simchat-hattorah). Ulu- 
mately, however, it cannot be bound with cer- 
tainty to any particular occasion. An oration that 
emphasized the nobility of Torah and the Jew- 
ish philosophy would always have been in sea- 
son as a support for Jews resisting the pressures 
of assimilation, seeking to maintain self-respect 
among Gentiles who frequently found their cus- 
toms and religion dishonorable and incompre- 
hensible (Klauck; deSilva). The author ad- 
dresses his work to his fellow Jews (4 Macc 7:19; 
18:1-2) in order to encourage them to remain 
loyal to their particular customs, knowing that it 
produces in them the virtues admired by the 
Greck world and leads to benefits far surpassing 
anything the Gentiles can offer. 

2.4. Torah and Greco-Roman Ethical Philoso- 
phy. The author's thesis is familiar to Greco- 
Roman ethics (Renchan; Hadas; Dupont-Som- 
mer; deSilva), Stoics and Peripatetics (disciples 
of Aristotelian ethies) alike stress the danger 
that the pathé pose to virtue: fear or pain can dis- 
enable courage and endurance; anger can frus- 
trate prudence; pleasure can subvert temper- 
ance. For the person to live a life of virtue, it is 
necessary for reason to gain the upper hand 
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and control (*Aristotle, *Plutarch and some 
*Stoics like Poseidonius) or destroy (*Ciccro 
and other Stoics) the passions, Fourth Macca- 
bees clearly lines up with the former school: 
since the emotions and inclinations are -part of 
God's design, they are not to be eradicated but 
controlled (4 Mace 2:21). The author is not 
merely arguing a Greek thesis, however: he sets 
oul to demonstrate that “pious” reason masters 
the passions and directs one’s steps in virtue (4 
Macc 1:1; 6:31; 13:1; 16:1; 18:2). This adjective 
signals the author’s main contribution; it is spe- 
cifically the mind that has been trained by the 
Jewish Torah that is able to achieve the anthro- 
pological and ethical goal almost universally ad- 
mired by Greek and Roman ethicists (4 Macc 
1:15-17; 2:21-23; 5:22-24; 7-18-19; 9:18), 

The very laws that Gentiles ridicule, espe- 
cially Jewish dietary laws (4 Mace 5:5-13), are 
shown to equip the mind for victory over the 
passions and for the exercise of every virtue 
(4 Macc 1:30b—2:14; 5:22-26), The Torah is 
shown to be a superior guide to virtue than the 
Stoic law of nature, whose spokesperson in this 
story is Antiochus himself (4 Macc 5:8-11), Na- 
ture, however, teaches love for siblings and love 
for offspring (described here in terms very simi- 
lar to those found in Aristotle's Nicomachean Eth- 
ics and Plutarch's “On Affection for Offspring” 
and “On Fraternal Affection”; Klauck; deSilva) 
and thus can even inhibit the domination of 
reason over these pathé (4 Mace 13:19-27; 
14:18—15:10, 25-28). Torah is not merely a local, 
ethnic law inferior to the law of nature (cf, Dio 
Chrysostom Or, 80,5-6) but a law superior to na- 
ture as it comes from the Creator of nature (4 
Macc 5;25-26). The devout Jew will thus attain 
every virtue and become the enfleshment of the 
Stoic sage, unconquered (4 Mace 11:24-27) and 
uninjured (4 Macc 9:7-9). Those who despise or 
abuse these paragons of virtue will be the ones 
to be ashamed (4 Macc 11:4-6; 12;11-14; cf. Plato 
Gorg. 8c-e; Seneca Const. 16.3). 

Fourth Maccabees’ engagement with philos- 
ophy helps Jews reject the Gentile society's lack 
of regard and hold fast to Judaism as the true 
means of attaining *honor, based on virtues that 
even Greeks should recognize. The criticism 
from without is turned back against the detrac- 
tors, as Jews are now cquipped to see in their re- 
ligion the fulfillment of the virtues that Greek 
culture lauds as honorable. They may ask them- 
selves why the Gentiles fail to recognize their 


worth, but they will not be as sorely tempted to 
seek Gentile validation of their worth. 

2.5. Fourth Maccabees and Early Christianity. 
The early church appears to have known and 
appreciated 4 Maccabees, Paul's opponents in 
Galatia may have used arguments very similar to 
those found in 4 Maccabees to persuade the 
Gentile converts that taking on the yoke of To- 
rah would lead them on to perfection (Gal 3:3) 
by providing them with what was lacking in 
Paul's gospel—a reliable means of making 
progress toward virtue and overcoming the "pas- 
sions of the flesh” (Gal 5:16-17). Fourth Macca- 
bees 2:4-6 provides an instructive parallel to 
Romans 7;7-24; one Jewish author claims that 
the very commandment proves that reason can 
conquer the passions and attain the virtue for 
which God calls, the other claims that the same 
commandment awakes the passions and leads to 
sin. 

The letter to the Hebrews bears some strik- 
ing similaritics to 4 Maccabees, both in certain 
phrases (cf. Heb 12:2 with 4 Macc 9:9; Heb 3:6, 
14 with 4 Mace 17:4; Heb 11:35b with 4 Mace 
6:12-28 and 9:16) and in the definition of faith 
as loyalty to the divine Patron (cf, 4 Mace 16:18- 
22 with Heb 11:6, 35), Most striking, however, is 
the use of the language of vicarious atonement 
for the deaths of the martyrs (4 Macc 6;27-29; 
17:21-22), which represents a bridge and an im- 
portant development between the Servant Song 
of Isaiah 52:13—53:12 and early Christian re- 
flection on the death of Jesus (e.g, Rom 3:25; 
Heb 1:3; 9:11-15; 1 Pet 1:19; 1 Jn 1:7), NT reflec- 
tion on Jesus’ death shares with 4 Maccabees an 
emphasis not on blood itself as atoning but on 
the blood of a specifically righteous person who 
remains loyal to Ged, which moves the Deity to 
accept and deliver God's people (4 Mace 17:21- 
22; Heb 10:4-10), 

Fourth Maccabees shares with NT authors 
several important rhetorical features, although 
here the latter provides evidence for a common 
cultural milieu rather than any suggestion of de- 
pendence, In both, *athletic imagery becomes a 
useful image for transforming the endurance of 
pain, opposition and hostility from one’s peers 
and society into a contest for a noble victory 
(4 Mace 16;20; 17:11-16; cf. Heb 12:1-4; Phil 
$;12-14y 1 Cor 9:24-27), Both use military imag- 
ery to turn physical defeat into spiritual victory 
(4 Mace 1:1; 7:4; 9:23-24, 30; 1124-27; 16:14; 
18:4; cf. Rev 5:5-10; 12:10-11; 15:2). Both also ex- 
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plicitly contrast temporal advantage or disadvan- 
tage with eternal advantage or disadvantage in 
order to strengthen commitment to the one God 
in the face of opposition (4 Macc 13;14-15; 15:2- 
3, 8, 26-27; cf. 2 Cor 4:7-18; Heb 10:34; 11:16, 25- 
26, 35). 

Unlike 3 Maccabees, 4 Maccabees enjoys 
great popularity into the Nicene period, being 
alluded to or echoed in varying degrees in the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, Origen’s Exhortation to 
Martyrdom and Eusebius's Ecclesiastical History 
(5.1,53-55). The book forms the basis for ser- 
mons by John Chrysostom and Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Townshend), and the martyrs them- 
selves continued to be venerated in numerous 
circles of the church, 

See aiso DIASPORA JUDAISM; HELLENISTIC Ju- 
DAISM; 1 AND 2 MACCABEES; WRITING AND LITER- 
ATURE: JEWISH. 
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MAGICAL PAPYRI 
The magical papyri are a collection of docu- 
ments from Greco-Roman antiquity that have 
come to be recognized as important witnesses to 
the common folk beliefs and practices of the NT 
era, Their contents include incantations, rituals, 
formulas, spells, hymns and a variety of magical 
symbols, characters and names, The majority of 
these texts were written in Greek, but some were 
composed in Demotic, Coptic and even tAra- 
maic. Written on paper made from the papyrus 
reeds grown in the Nile region of Egypt, these 
texts are part of a broader set of witnesses attest- 
ing to magic. In addition to parchment manu- 
scripts and the many literary references to 
magic, there are numerous curse tablets, amu- 
lets and a variety of magical items that provide 
further perspective on the practice of magic. 

1, Description of the Papyri 

2. The Date 

3, The Nature and Significance of Magic 

4, Jewish Influence 

5, The Magical Papyri and the New Testa- 

ment 


1. Description of the Papyri. 
The discovery of magical texts written on papy- 
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rus took place simultaneous to the discovery of 
many other papyrus documents, including NT 
fragments, in the early 1800s in Egypt. The largest 
and most significant find occurred in the 1820s in 
Thebes, where some villagers discovered a large 
number of papyrus rolls in a tomb, Bought by 
Giovanni Anastasi, the Anastasi collection was 
subsequently sold in 1828 to a number of librar- 
ies throughout Europe, including the Rijksmu- 
scum in Leiden, the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris and the British Museum, Since then, many 
additional discoveries have been made, There 
are now about 230 extant magical papyri. 

The Great Paris Magical Papyrus (P Bibi, Nat. 
Suppl. Gr. 574; PGM TV) has garnered the most 
attention. The longest of all the texts yet discov- 
ered, PGM IV is a papyrus codex containing 36 
leaves written on both sides with a total of 3,274 
lines. Each leaf measures roughly 30 x 13 centi- 
meters (11,7 x 5 inches), The book appears to 
have been a collection of magical incantations 
and formulas belonging to one magician in an- 
cient Egypt. Dating to the early fourth century 
A.D., the document contains a wide variety of 
magical traditions from much earlier sources. 

The definitive critical edition of the magi- 
cal papyri was compiled by K. Preisendan7 in 
two volumes titled Papyri Graecae Magicae: Die 
Griech-ischen Zauberpapyri, published in 1928 and 
1931 and now appearing in a second edition by 
A, Heinrichs (1973-74). References to the magi- 
cal papyri are customarily cited by the abbrevia- 
tion of Preisendanz's work (PGM). A projected 
third volume with indexes was scheduled to be 
printed, but the Teubner publishing house in 
Leipzig was destroyed in an Allied bombing 
raid in World War II. The few surviving galley 
proofs were never reset and printed. R. W. 
Daniel and F. Maltomini have begun a re- 
edition of some PGM texts under the title Sup- 
plementum Magicum. 

H.-D. Betz of the University of Chicago gath- 
ered a team of scholars to translate into English 
the Preisendanz texts, some Demotic papyri and 
a few other magical papyri appearing since Pre- 
isendanz’s edition, The Greek Magical Papyri in 
Translation (GMPT) has become the indispens- 
able source for NT students wanting easy access 
to the contents of these distinctive texts. 


2. The Date. 
Some NT scholars dismiss the relevance of the 
magical papyri for NT interpretation because 


the majority of the documents postdate the NT, 
But this response fails to recognize how crucial 
these documents are for understanding the 
worldview of the masses in the Greco-Roman 
empire, There are a number of good reasons for 
affirming the importance of these texts for NT 
interpretation. 

First, a number of these documents can be 
dated to the first century A.D, and before. The ear- 
liest papyrus is known as the curse of Artemisia 
(PGM XL) and should be dated to the late fourth 
century B.C. (see Brashear 1995, 3413). [t was in- 
correctly labeled as fourth century A.D. in the 
GMPT. A few magical papyri can be dated to the 
first century B.C, (PGM XX, CXVII and CXXII) 
and the first century A.D, (PGM XVI and CXI). A 
comparison of these texts with the others demon- 
strates a strong affinity of vocabulary, forms and 
rituals. The only observable difference is that 
there is a development of voces magicae (magical 
use of vowels) and characteres (magical symbols) in 
the later texts (Brashear 1995, 3414). 

Second, unlike *Gnosticism, which did not 
emerge as a religious system until the second 
century, magic not only cxisted but also was 
widely practiced for centuries leading up to the 
time of Jesus and the apostles, There are numer- 
ous references to magical practices in a variety 
of literary sources. The existence of magical 
scrolls in the first century is corroborated in part 
by *Suetonius, who says that Augustus ordered 
two thousand magical scrolls to be burned in 15 
B.C, (Suetonius Augustus 31.1; see Betz 1992, xli). 
In the mid-first century, *Pliny complained that 
“the fraudulent art has held sway throughout 
the world for many ages” (Pliny Nat. Hist. 
30.1.1). He also speaks of "the greatness of its in- 
fluence” in his day (Pliny Nat. Hist. 80.1.1), not- 
ing that “magic rose to such a height that even 
today it has sway over a great part of mankind” 
(Pliny Nat. Hist. 30.1.2; see also 30.4.13), 

Third, many of the magical papyri are reci- 
pes for the creation of amulets and lead curse 
tablets. Archaeologists have unearthed more 
than fifteen hundred of these curse tablets, 
many dating as early as the fifth century B.C. 
Hundreds of amulets have also been discovered. 
These material witnesses have demonstrated 
that the kind of magic illustrated in the magical 
papyri was.practiced all over the Mediterranean 
world throughout the *Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, 

Finally, magicians prided themselves on the 
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antiquity of the traditions they used. Classicists 
agree that the collections of traditions found in 
the scrolls have been handed down for genera- 
tions. G., Luck conchudes, “they reflect much 
older ideas, and the doctrines and techniques 
they embody were probably developed in the 
late Hellenistic period. Many are considered to 
be copies of copies” (Luck, 16), 


3. The Nature and Significance of Magic. 

In the Roman era, magic was a set of rituals and 
practices that enabled people to coerce the gods 
amd spirit powers to accomplish whatever they 
might ask. Fundamental to magic is an animistic 
worldview. Spirits are everywhere and involved 
in everything. Spirit beings are associated with 
the sun, moon, stars and planets; they populate 
the underworld; they are involved with animal 
life, plants and the elements. The magical pa- 
pyri ostensibly provide the directions for manag- 
ing the spirit realm as it touches on every facet 
of daily life. 

F. Graf notes that “the practice of magic was 
omnipresent in classical antiquity” (Graf, 1). 
The magical papyri are particularly valuable in 
providing us with a window on popular beliefs 
and practices in the Greco-Roman period, They 
are the primary source documents of folk belief 
in the lives of people living at the time of Jesus 
and the apostles. A. D. Nock went so far as to 
emphasize the necessity of using the magical 
texts to interpret the religion of the common 
people. He writes, “We may and must make use 
of magical papyri in our attempt to reconstruct 
the religious attitude of the mass of mankind in 
the Roman world” (Nock, 34). 

Many of the spells in the papyri prescribe rit- 
uals and formulas for protection from curses, 
malevolent spirits and disembodied souls (biato- 
thanatoi) that could cause harm, Such apotro- 
paic, or protective, spells typically involved the 
performance of a ritual, the uttering of magical 
words and names of spirits or deities and often 
the creation of an amulet to be worn, PGM 
TV,1932-54 illustrates some of these elements: 

I call upon you, lord Helios, and your holy 

angels on this day, in this very hour: Preserve 

me, NN [insert name), for I am thenor, and 
you are holy angels, guardians of the ardima- 

lecha and [nine lines of voces magicae follow), I 

beg you, lord Helios, hear me NN and grant 

me power over the spirit of this man who 
died a violent death [biaiothanatos), from 
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whose tent | hold [this], so that T may keep 

him with me, [NN] as helper and avenger for 

whatever business [ crave from him. 
Related to these protective charms are spells de- 
signed to expel harmful spirits and for obtaining 
healing from various ailments, especially fevers 
and headaches. Spirits and sickness were sel- 
dom separated in the magical texts. Indeed, the 
Spirits were believed to be behind the afflictions. 

There are also numerous love spells of at- 
traction in the magical papyri. In these the sup- 
pliant summons infernal powers to compel the 
person who is the object of desire to submit her- 
self to the conjurer. A variety of other forms of 
maleficent magic fill the pages of the papyyri. 
These consist primarily of curses against ene- 
mics (slanderers, thieves, economic competitors, 
adversaries at a trial and competitors in the 
games). A recipe for a lead curse tablet (PGM 
XXXVI.231-55) prescribes a ritual involving 
bat’s blood and the body of a frog. Along with 
the performance of the ritual, the conjurer is in- 
structed to inscribe this curse on the lead tablet: 
“Supreme angels, just as this frog drips with 
blood and dries up, so also will the body of him, 
NN whom NN bore, because I conjure you, who 
are in command of fire maskelli mashello.” 

The magical papyri are also filled with reci- 
pes for the conjuring of a dream vision and the 
appearance of a spirit guide (paredros). The spirit 
assistant is said to come and reside with the one 
who accomplishes the bidding. 


4. Jewish Influence. 

Many Jews, in Palestine and throughout the Di- 
aspora, participated in the magical arts. W. M. 
Brashear states that “the repute of Jewish magi- 
cians exceeded even that of Egyptian sorcerers” 
(Brashear 1995, 3426). In his study of Jewish 
magic, PS. Alexander notes, “Magic flourished 
among the Jews despite strong and persistent 
condemnation by the religious authority” (Alex- 
ander, 342). 

Two magical papyri written in Aramaic have 
recently been discovered in Egypt, one at Oxy- 
rhynchus and another of unknown provenance 
(see Brashear 1995, $428), It is likely that some 
of the recipes in the Greck magical papyri may 
have been created by Jews. Alexander lists more 
than a dozen texts from the PGM that were 
probably composed by a Jew based on the over- 
whelmingly Jewish content of the texts (Alex- 
ander, 357-59), The most noteworthy example is 
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PGM IV,3007-86, a charm to be used by someone 
possessed by demons (see Demonology). The de- 
mons are conjured by “the God of the He- 
brews,” and the text makes allusions to the 
exodus and other key figures and events in the 
history of Israel. 

Of even greater significance is the pervasive 
influence of Jewish ideas on magic as it was 
practiced all over the Mediterranean world and 
is evidenced in the magical papyri. Egyptian sor- 
cerers had great respect for the names of the su- 
pernatural powers in Judaism. References to lao 
(for YHWH), Sabaoth, Adonai, *Moses, So- 
lomon, Michael, Gabriel, angels, archangels, 
cherubim and seraphim abound in the texts. 

Jewish magic continued into the following 
centuries and is evidenced in such documents as 
Sefer ha-Razim, Harba de Mosheh, Testament of So- 
lomon and the magical texts found in the Cairo 
Genizah (see Schafer and Shaked). 


5. The Magical Papyri and the New Testament. 
The importance of the magical papyri for NT in- 
terpretation lies in their ability to illuminate folk 
belief. Alexander aptly states, “they open up ar- 
eas of popular religion which are often inade- 
quately represented in the official literary texts, 
and which are in consequence frequently ig- 
nored by historians, As an indicator of the spiri- 
tual atmosphere in which large sections of the 
populace lived—rich and poor, educated and ig- 
norant—their importance can hardly be overes- 
timated” (Alexander, 342), 

M. Smith made extensive use of the magical 
papyni to develop the thesis that Jesus’ contem- 
poraries understood him to be a magician. This 
view has been rightly rejected because it fails to 
take into account the whole of what Jesus said 
and did, the essential Jewishness of Jesus’ teach- 
ing and the many dissimilarities of method and 
worldview between Jesus and contemporary 
magicians. 

A more productive approach has been to use 
the magical texts to illuminate passages in the 
Gospels that speak about demons and exorcism, 
even if for distinguishing Jesus from contempo- 
rary beliefs and practices. The magical texts give 
us insight into the worldview assumptions of 
people bringing demon-possessed persons to 
Jesus and the nature of cursing, The texts also 
help to explain specific lexical items such as 
seléniazomai (e.g., Mt 4:24; “to be moonstruck,” 
but often understood to be an epileptic seizure). 


The moon goddess Selene figures prominently 
in the magical papyri and was believed to cause 
people to go mad, 

In the book of Acts, the magical papyri illus- 
trate the kind of texts burned by the *Ephesian 
believers (Acts 19:19). But the texts also illustrate 
many features of certain narratives explicitly in- 
volving exorcism and magic, such as Simon the 
Magus (Acts 9:9-25), Paul's encounter with Ely- 
mas the magician (Acts 13:6-12), the failed exor- 
cism of Sceva and his sons (Acts 19:15-16), Paul's 
exorcism of the *slave girl with the spirit of divi- 
nation (Acts 16;16-21), and many other passages. 
S. R. Garrett in particular has made good use of 
the magical papyri to illustrate some of these 
features, 

Many aspects of the Pauline epistles (see DPL, 
Magic) and the rest of the NT (see DLNTD, 
Magic and Astrology) can be illuminated 
through the use of the magical papyri. 

See also BELIAL, BELIAR, DEVIL, SATAN; DE- 
MONOLOGY; RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN; RELI- 
GION, PERSONAL. 
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MANUSCRIPTS, GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT 
There are approximately fifty-five hundred 


manuscripts of the Greek NT, depending upon 
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how they are counted, The number is larger 
than for any other ancient Greek or Latin au- 
thor or book, This wealth of material for recon- 
structing the text of the NT, as well as tracing its 
development, also presents a number of prob- 
lems due to the varied nature of these artifacts. 
Here is offered a discussion of the physical 
character of the manuscripts, a summary of the 
means by which these manuscripts are classified 
and then a list and description of several of the 
most important manuscripts, 

1, The Physical Character and Description of 

the Manuscripts 

2, Manuscript ‘Types 

3. List of the Most Important Manuscripts 

4, Conclusion 


1, The Physical Character and Description of 
the Manuscripts. 

There are two major problems in describing the 
manuscripts of the NT (sce Epp 1997, 64-67). 
These stem from the material on which they are 
writen and the character of the writing on 
them. There is also the third problem of how 
pages of material were assembled. 

NT manuscripts are written on three major 
kinds of materials: papyrus, parchment and pa- 
per (see Kenyon 1899 for description and plates; 
see Metzger 1981; Skeat 1995), Papyrus was a 
readily available writing material, made from 
cutting the papyrus plant into strips that were 
then laid together in two layers running verti- 
cally and horizontally, pressed and dried, The 
side with the strips of papyrus running horizon- 
tally (often referred to as the recto) was consid- 
ered the preferable side for writing as opposed 
to that with the strips running vertically (verso). 
Parchment was made from animal skins, which 
were skinned, treated, dried and prepared for 
writing. The side without hair was preferred for 
writing, since even though the hair had been re- 
moved, pores and other imperfections disrupted 
the smooth surface of the hair side, However, 
history has shown that the ink adhered better to 
the hair side, so that often reading parchments 
on the side without hair requires deciphering 
surfaces where only a trace or shadow of ink is 
present. Once paper had been invented, it too 
became a surface on which to write manuscripts, 

Severa! factors complicate this differentiation 
of materials, The first is that the term papyrus or 
papyri has come to be used for any material 
upon which nonpermanent writing was made. 
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Thus, for example, even though the series is re- 
ferred to as the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (abbrevi- 
ated P, Oxy,), many of the texts are written on 
parchment, as well as papyrus. There also was 
not a clear-cut time when papyrus gave way to 
the use of parchment and then to paper. Al- 
though papyrus appears to have been the carli- 
est writing surface for NT manuscripts, there 
was significant overlap between papyrus and 
parchment, at least from the fourth to the cighth 
centuries. The same is true, although much 
later, for parchment and paper. 

At the outset NT manuscripts were written in 
a continuous hand of capital letters, or majus- 
cules (distinctions are sometimes made between 
capitals and majuscules, and majuscules and un- 
cials, but these will nat be discussed here). Occa- 
sionally accents or punctuation was indicated on 
manuscripts, and occasionally there was some 
word separation and even paragraph separa- 
tion. Around the sixth century manuscripts be- 
gan also to be used for liturgical purposes. The 
result was that further diacritical marks began to 
be added to the manuscript to indicate intona- 
tion patterns, besides the addition of various lec- 
tionary markings (the Gospel manuscripts also 
began to incorporate the Eusebian numbers_as 
well), This liturgical marking was fully devel- 
oped by the tenth century, From the ninth cen- 
tury, manuscripts also were produced in 
noncapital or minuscule letters in a connected 
or cursive fashion, Although the latest in date, 
the vast majority of NT manuscripts are written 
in minuscule letters. 

In discussing NT manuscripts some confu- 
sion occurs regarding materials and handwrit- 
ing due to the fact that all of the papyri are 
written in majuscule letters, although they are 
not categorized with the manuscripts written in 
majuscule hand on parchment. Similarly, majus- 
cule or minuscule hands may be found on 
parchment or paper. At first NT manuscripts 
were probably written on scrolls, although it is 
disputed whether we have any manuscripts that 
were actually scrolls. We have some papyri that 
have writing of the NT text on only one side (see 
below), but these are thought to be opisto- 
graphs, that is, manuscripts written on reused 
papyrus (Aland and Aland, 102), The rise of 
Christianity as a book religion was probably at 
least in part responsible for development of the 
book form, called the codex (see Roberts and 
Skeat; Skeat 1994), Rather than having a sect of 


horizontally connected sheets of papyrus rolled 
into a scroll with writing on one side only, the 
codex bound gatherings of pages on the end 
and allowed for writing on both sides of the 
sheet (see Literacy and Book Culture), 

In referring to particular manuscripts of the 
NT, however, there are also potential difficulties. 
One first must note that cach of the manuscripts 
is given a form of identification according to the 
library in which it is held or the collection in 
which it is published. However, in the nine- 
teenth century, when textual criticism began to 
develop, scholars who were editing critical texts 
of the NT realized that they needed more 
broadly encompassing schemes for classifying 
manuscripts. Although several different systems 
have been used, the one begun by the Ameri- 
can/German scholar C, R. Gregory at around 
the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
Ties and continued by K. Aland is the one most 
widely used today (Aland and Aland, 72-75). 
Each manuscript is given a Gregory-Aland desig- 
nation, 

Manuscripts are classified in the Gregory- 
Aland scheme as belonging to one of four cate- 
gories. The first is the papyri (designated with a 
P) (on the papyri, see Porter, forthcoming). The 
majority of papyri came to light as part of the 
vast discoveries of thousands and thousands of 
papyri in Egypt during the nineteenth and carly 
twenticth centuries. There are now about 116 
Greek NT papyri (although some of these are bi- 
lingual with Coptic). The first was published in 
1868 by C. Tischendorf (Russian National Li- 
brary Greck 258A; now known in NT textual crit- 
icism as P!!) and the latest, to our knowledge, in 
2000 by Papathomas (P. Vindob. G 42417). 

The majuscules, often referred to as uncials, 
are the next category. These are often associ- 
ated with the codex form, although as noted 
above, virtually all NT manuscripts were part of 
codices. The majuscules, designated by a letter 
for the most well known, as well as a number be- 
ginning with 0, include the major codices, such 
as Codex Sinaiticus (8 01), discovered by Tis- 
chendorf in St. Catharine’s monastery in Sinai; 
Codex Alexandrinus (A 02), housed in the Brit- 
ish Library; Codex Vaticanus (B 03), long held 
in the Vatican library; and Codex Bezae (D 05), 
a bilingual Greek and Latin manuscript, as well 
as several hundred more (see below). 

The third category is minuscules. This cate- 
gory, designated simply with a number (1, 2, 3, 
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etc.), comprises a huge number of manuscripts 
written in a lower case and interconnected (cur- 
sive) hand, These manuscripts also are in codex 
or book form, and some of them are beautifully 
prepared, Their beauty includes not only their 
handwriting but also the decorations and illumi- 
nations that often are part of the presentation, 

The fourth category of manuscripts is lec- 
tionaries, Lectionaries, designated with /, them- 
selves can be written in majuscule or minuscule 
hands and are also in codex, or book, form. 
What distinguishes a lectionary is its division 
into lections for liturgical use. 

Besides the several difficulties already noted 
in terms of inconsistencies regarding handwnt- 
ing and materials, a number of other specific 
difficulties emerge, To qualify as a Greek NT 
manuscript in the first three categories (papyrus, 
majuscule and minuscule), the manuscript is to 
have continuous text of the NT on it. What dis- 
tinguishes the lectionaries is their lack of contin- 
uous NT text; they have lections, that is, 
selections of text used for liturgical purposes, of- 
ten indicated with division lines and other types 
of identification. This kind of distinction is not 
as simple as it first seems. One difficulty is that a 
number of the papyri have been categorized un- 
der the Gregory-Aland system as Greek NT pa- 
pyri when there is serious question of whether 
they should be seen as having continuous text. 
For example, a number of these papyri are small 
fragments, making it very difficult to know if 
they had continuous text, even if there is text on 
the other side. They may not have had continu- 
ous text or may have been one small excerpt. 

There have also been various questions raised 
about a number of the papyri: P*, P* and p™4 
have been suspected as lectionaries; pi? pis, pis 
and P** are opistographs (P!? is also thought to be 
notes); P®5, p59, po p63, p76 and P®? have been 
suspected of being commentaries, especially 
‘since a number of these manuscripts of John's 
Gospel have the word fermeneia on them 
(Metzger 1992, 266, disputes this interpretation); 
P’ has been suspected of being a patristic rendi- 
tion, P!” of being a writing exercise, p® of being 
from the Diatessaron, P* of being a song, P® and 
p® of being merely selections and P™” and P® of 
being talismans (see Aland and Aland, 102, 85). 

A similar kind of situation applies to some 
majuscules, where there is commentary with the 
biblical text, in some cases interspersed and 
breaking up its continuousness (e.g, K 018; X 
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033; 075), This means that roughly one-fifth of 
the designated Greek NT papyri are possibly 
misclassified, as well as some majuscules. It also 
means that the categorization system may have 
been unduly harsh on those labeled lectionar- 
ies, possibly because they provided larger sec- 
ions than mere fragments, 

Some other manuscripts have been ex- 
cluded from classification as NT manuscripts 
but might have some bearing on the textual 
question. These include, for example, the apoc- 
ryphal Gospel manuscripts (see Apocryphal Gos- 
pels). Some recent scholars have wanted to 
clevate the status of some of these manuscripts 
(c.g., the Gospel of Thomas found in Greek frag- 
ments P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655; P. Egerton 2; portions 
of the Gospel of Peter P. Cair. 10759) to priority 
over, if not equality with, the Greek NT manu- 
scripts in terms of being the carliest Christian 
documents. Their priority is seriously ques- 
tioned by other scholars, most of them seeing 
the apocryphal Gospels, even the earliest ones, 
as probably derived from the canonical Gospels, 

Nevertheless, such apocryphal Gospel manu- 
scripts may have a potentially important role to 
play in NT textual criticism. According to the 
classification schemes used presently, there is 
no place for them to fit within such a scheme, 
but one also runs the risk of losing sight of im- 
portant papyri if the ones mentioned above are 
demoted and have their Gregory-Aland number 
revoked. As a result, it has been suggested that it 
might be wise to introduce a layered classifica- 
tory system, in which those manuscripts that 
clearly are continuous Greek NI’ manuscripts 
are included in one category but that other re- 
lated manuscripts of importance—such as some 
of the problematic papyri noted above or the 
apocryphal Gospels—are classified in a second 
category, so that their importance is not over- 
looked (Porter, forthcoming; cf. also the scheme 
found in van Haelst), 


2. Manuscript Types. 

There have been a number of systems for classi- 
fication of NT manuscript types, One of the 
most enduring has been that connected with the 
Majority Text. Those who subscribe to the Ma- 
jority Text essentially believe that the text of the 
Greek NT should follow that of the majority of 
the manuscripts. Of the approximately fifty-five 
hundred extant Greek NT manuscripts, approxi- 
mately 80 percent (or more) of them have com- 
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mon features. The Textus Receptus, a label 
given to an cdition of Erasmus’s Greek NT, fol- 
lows a limited number of manuscripts that fall 
within this category of the majority of manu- 
scripts (sce Wallace, 297-320, in Ehrman and 
Holmes). 

Most textual critics today do not follow the 
Majority Text but instead recognize a number of 
different manuscript types (see Metzger 1992 for 
a history of discussion). In the eighteenth cen- 
tury J. J. Gnesbach was instrumental in formulat- 
ing principles that led to the development of 
modern textual criticism. In the course of his in- 
vestigation of (he text and transmission of the 
Greck NT, he grouped manuscripts into a num- 
ber of different categorics, He at one time 
thought there were five or six different groups 
but eventually confined himself to three: the Al- 
exandrian, Western and Byzantine types. Gries- 
bach's work was instrumental in both breaking 
the hold of the Textus Receptus on NT textual 
criticism (the Textus Receptus fit within his Byz- 
antine group, which he believed was a later 
combination of the Alexandrian and the West- 
ern) and led to further differentiations of manu- 
script types, 

These developments included a numberof 
important events. One was the compiling of 
comprehensive lists of Greek NT manuscripts. 
The first to do so was J. M. A, Scholz, and this 
work is continued in the Gregory-Aland system 
(see above). There was also much attention paid 
to tracing the origins and lines of developments 
of the manuscripts. Sometimes these origins 
were associated with particular people and 
sometimes with places. For example, the Alexan- 
drian manuscript tradition has been associated 
with Origen, who was said to have taken manu- 
scripts of this type with him from Alexandria. 
B. H, Streeter (27-50) went the furthest, perhaps, 
in terms of locating manuscripts with places, in 
his developing a theory of local texts. Related to 
this was also much work, in the spirit of classical 
textual criticism, given to tracing the genealogi- 
cal relationships (hence reference to families of 
manuscripts) that existed among texts, a method 
that persists in classical textual criticism (West) 
and was used in an earlier period of NT textual 
criticism (eg. Kenyon, Westcott and Hort, 
among others; see Colwell, 63-84) but is not as 
widely relied upon today. 

The most important and lasting classifica- 
tion scheme is that developed by B. F, Westcott 


and FJ, A. Hort in 1881 (see Metzger 1992, 132- 
35). Westcott and Hort differentiated four textual 
types: the Neutral, the Alexandrian, the Western 
and the Syrian, The Syrian, the latest of the four, 
is a conflation of the other textual types, made to 
harmonize the textual tradition. The Textus Re- 
ceptus followed this tradition and is found in the 
Gospel portion of Codex Alexandrinus (A 02). 
The Western text, dated very early, probably in 
the second century, was an ancient and wide- 
spread textual type. This textual type is best 
known through the bilingual (Greek and Latin) 
Codex Bezac (D 05). The Alexandrian text, ap- 
parently under the influence of Alexandrian lit- 
erary scholarship, reveals the greatest philo- 
logical precision (see Alexandrian Scholarship). 
The Neutral text is the textual type that, at least 
ostensibly, has raised the most questions regard- 
ing Westcott and Hort's method, 

According to Westcott and Hort, the Neutral 
text came closest to the original manuscripts and 
hence was the one freest from corruption in 
transmission. This textual type is represented by 
Codex Sinaiticus (& 01) and Codex Vaticanus (B 
03). Hence, in their edition, they usually follow 
these two manuscripts, except in a few places 
where they note otherwise. These exceptional 
places they have labeled "Western noninterpola- 
tions,” recognizing that the Western text pre- 
serves an earlier reading, It is worth noting, 
however, that although most textual critics reject 
the notion of the Neutral text, the standard edi- 
tions used today, the Nestle-Aland and the 
United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament, 
show surprisingly few deviances from the West- 
cott and Hort edition, especially considering the 
fact that only one of the papyn had been discov- 
ered and published before the publication of 
the Westcott and Hort edition in 1881. Hence 
these editions retain the Neutral text in fact if 
not in principle (Epp, 13-14, in Ehrman and 
Holmes). 

Most textual critics today would recognize 
three, and possibly four, textual types (see 
Metzger 1992, 213-16; Epp 1989, 97-100), These 
are the Alexandrian, the Western, the Byzantine 
and possibly the Caesarean text types. The Alex- 
andrian text type is still considered by most tex- 
tual critics to be the most reliable, Discovery of 
several papyri that have been dated to the late 
second or early third centuries have confirmed 
the earliness of this manuscript tradition, which 
is thought to go back to the early second cen- 
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tury. B. M. Metzger (1992, 216) notes that what is 
called the proto-Alexandrian form of this text 
has generally shorter readings and does not 
have the characteristics of later philological im- 
provement that characterize some later Alexan- 
drian texts. The highly regarded place of the 
Alexandrian text and the dependence of the 
standard modern editions of the Greek NT 
upon it have led some textual critics to the belief 
that the text currently in use is virtually the same 
as the original. Many would find this to be an 
overly optimistic position, however. 

The second text type is the Western. The 
Western text has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, especially in terms of its widely diver- 
gent text for the book of Acts, The tendency of 
this text toward longer readings has led to much 
speculation about its origin. Some have thought 
that it was the result of deliberate editing of an 
earlier text. However, most scholars today do 
not see the necessary cohesiveness in the text to 
commend such a conclusion and believe that it 
was the result of growth in the manuscript tradi- 
tion, The Western text did not fare well in the 
hands of Westcott and Hort, but many textual 
critics today would give it much higher recogni- 
tion as preserving original readings ima number 
of instances. The text appears to have been 
known fairly early over a wide area of the Medi- 
terranean world, including the East, from the 
second century on (especially in the church fa- 
thers). Some have even posited that the Western 
version of Acts is at least as original as the one 
found in the Alexandrian tradition. 

The third text type, the Caesarean, earlier in 
the twentieth century was considered to be a dis- 
tinct text type. It was often identified with Ori- 
gen, who had brought it from Egypt where it 
originated, to Caesarea and then to Jerusalem. 
The Caesarean text was recognized as having a 
mixture of Western and Alexandrian readings. 
Because of this diverse mixture, the text as a type 
was seen as the least homogeneous, As a result, 
recent textual criticism has wanted to distance it- 
self even further from seeing this as a distinctive 
textual type, although without losing sight of the 
important readings to be found in manuscripts 
previously put in this category, and referring to 
them as pre-Caesarean (see Metzger 1992, 290). 

The final text type is the Byzantine. This text, 
called the Syrian by Westcott and Hort and also 
referred to as the Koine, encompasses the vast 
majority of manuscripts, including a number of 
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majuscules, and most minuscules, As mentioned 
above, it is thought that more than 80 percent of 
Greek NT manuscripts are of this type, and it is 
especially found in late manuscripts, Some tex- 
tual critics have altempted to revive the fortunes 
of the Byzantine text through reconsidering the 
quality of its witness (Sturz) or editing and dis- 
seminating the Majority Text according to more 
refined text-critical principles than have some- 
times been used in advocacy of this kind of text 
(Hodges and Farstad). 

It is probably fair to say that most textual crit- 
ics today would recognize far more interpene- 
tration between these text types than would 
some earlier textual critics, The tendency is far 
less to try to categorize these manuscripts ac- 
cording to location or genealogy and much 
more to have them represent a tradition of 
transmission, regardless of how that transmis- 
sion took place, Nevertheless, the Alexandrian 
text type, especially as it is found in the two ma- 
jor codices, Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, and con- 
firmed by discovery of several major papyri, 
including P® and P”*, continues to be relied 
upon in NT textual criticism. 


3. List of the Most Important Manuscripts. 

This list cannot discuss all or even a substantial 
portion of the extant NT Greek manuscripts. 
However, a number of these manuscripts merit 
brief mention because of their importance in 
the history of discussion (sce esp. Metzger 1992; 
Kenyon 1975; Aland and Aland, where much of 
the following information is found). 

3.1, Papyri. The papyri have been widely dis- 
cussed in NT textual criticism, even if they have 
not been fully appreciated in the task of estab- 
lishing the Greek text commonly used (see Epp 
1989, 108-6). The following are a number that 
merit discussion (see Epp, 3-21, in Ehrman and 
Holmes), 

Pt, P®*, PA7, Some but not all papyrologists 
would put these three separately numbered and 
separately housed fragments together, and virtu- 
ally all put p®! and pe together (see Comfon, 
43-54). P* is housed in the National Library in 
Paris, P™ is housed in Magdalen College in Ox- 
ford and P® js in Barcelona, P* contains parts of 
Luke, and P®! and P® consist of parts of Mat- 
thew. P® and P® were once used in the ancient 
world to bind together a manuscript of *Philo. 
Recently C. P. Thiede has argued that the 
Magdalen papyrus should be dated possibly to 
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the mid to late first century (see Thiede, 29-42; 
cf. Thiede, 55-57), His view has not been fol- 
lowed by most scholars (see Head; Skeat 1997). 

P!!, ‘This papyrus from the seventh century 
has parts of 1 Corinthians. Its significance lies in 
the fact that it was the first NT Greek papyrus to 
be published, by Tischendorf in 1868, It is 
housed in St. Petersburg in the Russian National 
Library. 

P?. Chester Beatty I consists of parts of thirty 
leaves of a papyrus codex. The manuscript, 
apart from one portion of several fragments in 
the Vienna collection, is housed in Dublin. 
Metzger (1992, 37) describes it as being of the 
Caesarean type for Mark and between the Alex- 
andrian and Western for Matthew, Luke and 
John, whereas Acts is Alexandrian, The manu- 
script has been dated to the early third century 
and is one of the largest Gospels papyri extant. 

P’®, Chester Beatty II consists of eighty-six 
leaves of the Pauline letters, beginning at Ro- 
mans 5 and continuing to | Thessalonians, with 
Hebrews after Romans and Ephesians before 
Galatians. This manuscript has been variously 
dated, but the general scholarly opinion is that it 
is to be dated to around A.D, 200, with some 
scholars wanting to date it carlicr, The most 
controversial aspect of this papyrus codex is 
whether it ever contained the Pastoral Epistles. 
Many scholars have noted the fact that this co- 
dex does not have the Pastoral Epistles and ap- 
pears never to have done so, since the 
composition of the codex gives a fairly clear idea 
of how many pages it originally included, How- 
ever, J. Duff has argued that there is a chance 
the manuscript did have space for the Pastoral 
Epistles, since the scribe’s writing gets more 
compact as the manuscript proceeds. There is 
also the possibility that extra pages were added, 
a feature that the codex form allowed for, About 
two-thirds of the leaves of this papyrus are in 
Dublin, with the rest in the University of Michi- 
gan collection. 

P*2. This papyrus in the John Rylands Li- 
brary in Manchester is generally thought to be 
the earliest papyrus fragment of the Greek NT, 
being dated by most papyrologists to somewhere 
in the first half of the second century (see on 
P4), This is a fragment from John’s Gospel, the 
finding of which has implications for the dating 
and provenance of that Gospel, It makes it diffi- 
cult to accept a date much later than the end of 
the first century, since the Gospel had to be 


transmitted from its place of authorship, 
thought by many scholars to be Ephesus in Asia 
Minor, to Egypt. 

. This number is given to a number of 
manuscripts, The largest part is che Bodmer Pa- 
pyrus II located in Cologny-Geneva, with other 
portions housed as part of the Chester Beatty 
collection, In all there are parts of about 150 
pages, This is an important manuscript because 
it contains a large portion of John’s Gospel and 
has been dated to around A.D. 200, One of the 
noteworthy features of this manuscript is the 
abundance of correction, apparently by the 
scribe who wrote it out. This manuscript has a 
mixture of Alexandrian and Western readings. 

P®. This papyrus manuscript is also housed 
in the Bodmer collection in Cologny-Geneva 
and is known as Bodmer Papyrus XIV, XV. This 
manuscript has been dated from the late second 
to the early third centuries, and its 102 pages 
contain large portions of Luke and John, The 
dating may make it the earliest manuscript of 
Luke’s Gospel (cf. P™), This manuscript follows 
the Alexandrian textual tradition, 

There are many other papyri worth mention- 
ing. Already mentioned above are some that 
have peculiarities that make them questionable 
for inclusion in this category. There are also 
new papyri being published, and these deserve 
attention as well, 

3.2, Majuscule Codices, The majuscule codices 
are impressive documents, many of them having 
been in the possession of important librarics, 
nations or even individuals for a number of 
years—sometimes for so many years that their 
origins before then are unknown, They were 
obviously valued both for their intrinsic worth as 
documents but also often for their beauty (see 
Parker, 22-42, in Ehrman and Holmes). 

Codex Sinaiticus (8 01), This manuscript is a 
beautifully written and prepared codex from the 
fourth century, with a combination of Alexan- 
drian and Western readings. It contains a por- 
tion of the OT and all of the NT, plus the Episile 
of Barnabas and parts of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
Much could be said about Codex Sinaiticus, 
since its history has been filled with intrigue and 
adventure, It was discovered in the mid-nine- 
teenth century by Tischendorf at St, Catharine's 
Monastery on Mt Sinai. His story was that he 
saved it from being burned by the monks for 
heating. When he had a chance to examine the 
manuscript, he realized its significance, The 
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manuscript apparently at one time included the 
complete Bible in Greek, but some of the pages 
are now missing (according to Tischendorf's 
story, the monks told him they had already 
burned some pages—pages from the first half of 
the OT are the ones that are most noticeably 
missing), Nevertheless, the manuscript still pre- 
serves a complete Greek NT, the only complete 
majuscule NT, 

It took Tischendorf several trips back to the 
monastery and enlisting the patronage of the 
czar of Russia betore he was able to locate the 
entire manuscript. According to Tischendorf, he 
was able to persuade the monks to make a gift of 
the manuscript to the czar, who then paid for it 
to be published and rewarded the monks, Oth- 
ers contend, however, that Tischendorf in some 
way tricked the monks into handing over the 
manuscript, possibly with the promise of return- 
ing it. The reception of the payment by the 
monastery, a supposed receipt from Tischen- 
dort only appearing in 1964, and the general be- 
havior and character of Tischendorf make it 
difficult to accept the revisionist view of what 
transpired, In any event, the Sovict Union sold 
the manuscript to the British Museum in 1933 
for one hundred thousand pounds (see. Tis- 
chendorf; Bell). The entire manuscript of 199 
leaves, apart from 43 leaves that Tischendorf 
had secured on his first visit and that are in the 
Leipzig University library and 3 leaves still in 
Leningrad, is now on display in the British Mu- 
seum. It has been thought by some that Sinaiti- 
cus was one of the fifty copies of the Bible 
commissioned by Constantine for Eusebius to 
produce in Caesarea. 

Codex Alexandrnus (A 02), This beautiful 
manuscript from the fifth century has been in 
British possession since the seventeenth century 
and the reign of King Charles I. Its history be- 
fore that time is unknown, The manuscript con- 
tains most of the OT and much of the NT, In the 
NT, the manuscript in the Gospels follows the 
Byzantine text but for Acts, the Pauline letters, 
-and the rest of the NT it follows the Alexandrian 
text, 

Codex Vaticanus (B 03). This fourth-century 
manuscript is an important Alexandrian text, al- 
though its beauty as a majuscule codex was ru- 
ined when a later scribe retraced all the letters, 
Tt also lacks any of the ornamentation that is of- 
ten found on codex manuscripts. This has led 
some to suspect that this manuscript was also 
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one of the filly commissioned by Constantine, 
but that it was rejected. In any event, this manu- 
script has been in the possession of the Vatican 
Library since at least the fifieenth century. The 
manuscript contained the entire Bible at one 
time but now is missing some of Genesis, the 
Psalms and several books in the NT (some of 
Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon and 
Revelation). 

Codex Ephraemi (C 04). This fifth-century 
manuscript has an interesting history that makes 
it important to note. In the twelfth century this 
manuscript was erased, and some of Ephraem’s 
(Ephraem the Syrian) sermons were copied onto 
it, therefore making it a palimpsest. A number of 
scholars tried to decipher the writing under- 
neath, but it was not until Tischendorf at- 
tempted the task that reasonable success was 
attained (see Tischendorf), Since that time, fur- 
ther work has been done on deciphering the 
text and correcting Tischendorf's work. 

Codex Bezae, or Cantabrigiensis (D 05). This 
fifth- or sixth-century manuscript contains most 
of the four Gospels and Acts and a small frag- 
ment of 3 John, with the Gospels in the order 
Matthew, John, Luke and Mark, It is a bilingual 
manuscript, written in both Greek and Latin 
(Greek text on the verso), with the writing in 
cola, or sense units, rather than continuous un- 
interrupted lettering, This manuscript was given 
to the library of the University of Cambridge in 
1581 by Theodore Beza, Calvin's successor in 
Geneva. It is interesting to note that although 
Beza possessed this text, he does not appear to 
have used it in his own text-critical work. The 
text of this manuscript is the best representative 
of the Western tradition (see above). 

Purple Codex (N 022). This sixth-century 
manuscript, called Purpureus Petropolitanus, has 
silver lettering on purple parchment, with gold 
ink used for the nomina sacra (or sacred names, 
reduced forms of special words used by scribes 
in copying manuscripts). The result is « striking 
and beautiful manuscript. Portions of it are now 
located in a number of different libraries, in- 
cluding the Russian National Library in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Patmos, the Vatican Library, the British 
Museum, the Austrian National Library and in- 
dividual sheets in a number of other places. 
Roughly half of the original leaves are now ex- 
tant, of what was a codex with the four Gospels. 
The text type is Byzantine. 

Many other majuscule codices of importance 
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could be noted here, Most standard textual-criti- 
cism volumes have a description of most of 
these, including Metzger (1992), Kenyon (1975) 
and Aland and Aland, 

3.3. Minuscules. As noted above, there are 
many minuscule manuscripts. There is differing 
opinion among textual critics on their value for 
textual criticism of the Greek NT. One factor 
seems to be clear: regardless of how much value 
onc places on them for NT textual criticism, as a 
whole they have been neglected as manuscripts 
in their own right (see Aland and Wachtel, 43- 
60, in Ehrman and Holmes). For the purposes of 
NT textual criticism, some scholars have noticed 
that a number of minuscules have a close rela- 
tionship and so they have put them together 
into families. 

Family I. This family consists of four minus- 
cules from the twelfth to the fourteenth centu- 
ries, They seem to reflect a common text that 
some have thought could go back to Caesarea in 
the third and fourth centuries. 

Family 13, Originally Family 13 consisted of 
four medicval minuscule manuscripts, but since 
then this group, known as the Ferrar group after 
its first identifier, has been expanded to about a 
dozen minuscules, copied between the eleventh 
and fifteenth centuries. 

3.4, Lectionaries. Many lectionaries could be 
discussed. Apart from the early lectionaries, 
dated to the fourth to sixth centuries (1604, 
11403, £1276, 11347, 11354), most of them are 
thought to be significantly later, around the 
eighth to eleventh centuries, and hence not as 
valuable in the text-critical endeavor (see Os- 
burn, 61-74, in Ehrman and Holmes). One lec- 
tionary (11403), dated to the fifth century, is the 
second oldest. Now housed in the Austrian Na- 
tional Library, it consists of excerpts from the 
four Gospels. It is a bilingual lectionary, with 
Greek lections followed by Coptic lections. 


4. Conclusion. 

_ NT textual criticism is fortunate to have an 
abundance of materials. The abundance of ma- 
terials also raises a number of questions regard- 
ing the data and handling of them, There is not 
only the difficulty caused by the sheer abun- 
dance of evidence, but also a variety of classifi- 
catory and methodological problems must be 
confronted. One of these is the tendency to rely 
upon the standard critical editions in circulation 
today, without realizing the manuscript tradi- 


lions that go into their makeup. As noted above, 
the two major codices, Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, 
are the basis of these modern editions. Even 
though more than one hundred papyri have 
been published since Westcott and Hort first 
published their edition of the Greek NT, these 
papyri have not apparently influenced the mod- 
erm textual tradition as much as some scholars 
may have thought they should. A second area is 
to be aware of the peculiarities of a given manu- 
script, rather than simply classifying it according 
to its type as designated above. There is a ten- 
dency in textual criticism to put into fixed cate- 
gories the various manuscripts and then to use 
these categorizations in a determinative way for 
making text-critical judgments. As a result, the 
peculiarities of the given manuscript can be 
overlooked. 

See also INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI: GRECO-RO- 
MAN; LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE; NEW TESTA- 
MENT VERSIONS, ANCIENT; OLD ‘TESTAMENT 
VERSIONS, ANCIENT; TEXTUAL CRITICISM, 
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MANUSCRIPTS, GREEK OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Manuscripts for establishing the text of the 
Greek OT (Septuagint) continue to increase in 
number, especially due to papyrological finds in 
Egypt and in the Judean Desert, The major cate- 
gories of Greck manuscripts for the Greek OT 
include papyri (whether actually written on pa- 
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pyrus or leather, etc.), majuscule codices and mi- 
nuscules (see Jellicoe, 175-242; Toy 1992, 137-39; 
Kenyon, 13-53, for the following information), 
There are also a limited number of manuscripts 
that contain later versions of the Greek OT, 
Discoveries and publication of papyri from 
Egypt and more recently from the Judean Desert 
have increased the number of Greek manu- 
scripts to be used in establishing the text of the 
Greek OT. For years the earliest manuscript was 
considered P. Rylands Greek 458, a fragment of 
Deuteronomy dated to the second century .C., 
followed by P. Fouad 266, possibly also a second- 
century B.C. fragment of Deuteronomy. With the 
publication of several fragments of the Greek 
OT from the Judean Desert, there are a number 
of other early fragments to consider, some of 
which are possibly to be dated to the second cen- 
tury B.C., the latest date being the first century 
AD. These include 4QLXXLev*, 4QLXXLev’, 
4QLXXNum, 4QLXXDeut, 7QLXXExod, 7Q- 
LXXEpJer, and possibly others of the Greek 
fragments found in Cave 7, as well as pap4Q- 
parExod, a Greek paraphrase of Exodus (Fitz- 
myer). These manuscripts are important for tex- 
tual criticism because some seem to attest 
various versions of the Greek Bible, and they are 
also significant for establishing the history and 
development of the text of the Greek OT, includ- 
ing the use of the Greck OT at *Qumran, A very 
important manuscript for textual criticism is 
8HevXIIgr, the so-called Minor Prophets Scroll 
found in Nahal Hever (Tov 1990), dated to 
around the turn of the era, and probably associ- 
ated with the later Bar Kokhba revolt (AD. 
132-135) and having significance regarding the 
multilingual context of the first and second cen- 
turies A.D, (Porter; Pearson). This document, 
which has fragments of Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah and Zechariah, seems to 
attest to a proto-Masoretic form of the Minor 
Prophets in use at this time, often called the 
haigeTheodotion recension. Papyrus manu- 
scripts of the Greek OT continue to be pub- 
lished, and many of these are of importance, 
although some are of later date, Important 
among these are: P Oxy. 3522, a second-century 
fragment of Job; Berlin Staatsbibliothek Gr, fol, 
66 I, Il, with fragments of Genesis from the third 
century; the Freer Greek MS V, with the Minor 
Prophets, also from the third century; and the 
Chester Beatty Papyri TV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, 
XI, with portions of Genesis, Numbers, Deuter- 
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onomy, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Esther and Ec- 
clesiasticus, and dating to the second to fourth 
centuries, 

Before the discovery and publication of the 
papyri noted above, textual criticism of the 
Greek OT was dependent for the most part on 
the major majuscule codex manuscripts. The 
most important of these is Codex Vaticanus 
(fourth century A.D.), which is nearly complete 
for the Septuagint (it lacks much of Genesis and 
some of Psalms), and seems to reflect a fairly 
early Alexandrian text type, although it has 
some intrusions reflective of Origen's Hexapla, 
Also of importance for its text type is Codex Si- 
naiticus (fourth century A.D,), although this 
manuscript now only contains about one-third 
of the OT and is thought to reflect some later 
textual developments, There is controversy over 
the origins and relations of these manuscripts, 
both in terms of where they were written (Alex- 
andria or Caesarea as two of the fifty manu- 
scripts produced by Eusebius for Constantine) 
and why Vaticanus is in the condition it is (per- 
haps unfinished, and written over by a later 
scribe; see Skeat). Next in importance is Codex 
Alexandrinus (fifth century A.D.), a nearly com- 
plete manuscript (it only lacks about ten leaves), 
but one that is thought to reflect later transla- 
tional influences, such as from the Hexapla. 
There are a number of other majuscule codices 
that also are important for textual criticism, but 
they are later than these, and hence of relatively 
less importance, These three major codices, ¢s- 
pecially Codex Vaticanus, are the ones that have 
formed the basis for the major critical editions 
of the Greek OT, such as those of Swete, Rahlfs 
and Brooke-McLean Thackeray. 

The number of minuscule manuscripts (or 
portions) of the Greek OT is large, perhaps to- 
taling 2,000, However, although there may be 
occasional important readings found in these 
minuscules, for the most part they are of tertiary 
importance in textual criticism, due to their late 
~ date and the high proportion that reflect later 
versions, such as the Hexaplaric and Lucianic, 
The Alexandrian minuscules are relatively few. 

The textual evidence for later versions of the 
Greek OT is relatively sparce. For example, Aq- 
uila’s version must be reconstructed from mar- 
ginalia in a few tenth-century Hexaplaric 
manuscripts and from citations in the church fa- 
thers. Theodotion's version is found complete 
in a tenth-century Vatican minuscule, partially 


in a third-century manuscript (Chester Beatty 
IX, X), as well as in Syriac translation and some 
readings in other manuscripts, Symmachus'’s 
translation is the least well attested, being found 
only in fragmentary form in the church fathers. 
See also HEBREW BIBLE; MANUSCRIPTS, GREEK 
New TESTAMENT; OLD TESTAMENT VERSIONS, 
ANCIENT; SEPTUAGINT/GREEK OLD TESTAMENT. 
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MARIA THE JEWISH ALCHEMIST 
This long-neglected author is important in more 
than one respect. First, Maria is the first nonficti- 
tious alchemist of the Western world; and sec- 
ond, she is the first Jewish woman in history we 
know to have written and published under her 
own name. Although her works are lost, exten- 
sive quotations and excerpts from them have 
been preserved in the works of later Greco- 
Roman alchemists, most notably Zosimus of Pa- 
nopolis (Egypt, c, A.D. 800), who held her in the 
highest esteem. It is impossible to say exactly 
when and where she lived, but Egypt and the pe- 
riod from the first century B.C, until the second 
century A.D. are reasonable guesses, 

We kriow of the existence of other Jewish al- 
chemists in Greco-Roman Egypt, but only Mana 
rose to great fame among alchemists of late an- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages, which is primarily 
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due to her invention of several types of ovens 
and boiling and distilling devices made of metal, 
clay and glass, and to her extraordinary skill. 
Her most famous invention (or at least descrip- 
tion) is that of the balneum Mariae, a water bath 
consisting of a double vessel, of which the outer 
one is filled with water while the inner vessel 
contains the substance that must be heated to a 
moderate degree (the French expression au hain 
Marie derives from it), 

Zosimus usually refers to her as Maria but 
sometimes as Maria Hebraia or even the divine 
Maria (others call her the Hebrew prophetess). 
Her Jewishness is also apparent from the fact 
that she says that the Jews are the chosen people 
and that only they, not the Gentiles, should 
know the deepest alchemical secrets. She is re- 
ported to have told others not to touch the phi- 
losophers' stone with their hands, “since you are 
not of our race, you are not of the race of Abra- 
ham.” Maria claims that alchemical procedures 
were revealed directly to her by God, thus laying 
the foundation for a long tradition of alchemi- 
cal esotericism in which Jews played such a sig- 
nificant role, From the quotations by later 
authors Maria appears as an erudite person, 
well versed in the traditions and lore of her sci- 
ence (she is the first to mention hydrochloric 
acid), for whom alchemy was more than an at- 
tempt at transmuting base metals into gold. It 
was a comprehensive religious worldview that 
assumed an essential unity underlying all of na- 
ture and in which the God of Israel acted as 
guarantor of this unity. In subsequent centuries, 
Maria became identified with Miriam (= Maria), 
the sister of Moses. 

See also WOMEN IN GRECO-ROMAN WORLD 
AND JUDAISM. 
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tiques (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1995) index s.v.; 
R. Patai, The Jewish Alchemists (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1994) 60-91; B. Suler, 
“Alchemy,” Encfud 2: 542-49, esp. 546. 
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MARRIAGE 

Although ancient Mediterranean marriages and 
gender roles were quite different from those in 
modern Western nations, they also varied 
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among themselves. This article examines an- 
cient Mediterranean views concerning mar- 
riage, childbearing, singleness, celibacy and 
monogamy; the beginning of marriage; and 
gender roles in marriages. 

1, Marriage, Childbearning and Celibacy 

2, Beginning Marriage 

3. Gender Roles in Marriage 

4. Summary 


1. Marriage, Childbearing and Celibacy, 

1.1. Marriage as a Norm in Greek and Roman 
Sources, Most people in the ancient Mediterra- 
nean world felt that marriage was the norm. 
Early *Rome required Romans to marry and 
rear their children (Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
9.22.2); the later republic continued to advocate 
marriage (Aulus Gellius Noe. Att. 1,6). In the 
early empire (see Roman Empire; Roman Em- 
perors), propagandists for the policies of the Ro- 
man state advocated marriage, as did Augustus’s 
laws, at least for the aristocracy (c.g., Dixon, 22, 
24, 71-103). Most young women reportedly 
longed for marriage (Apuleius Met. 4.32), and 
tomb *inscriptions underline the tragedy of dy- 
ing unmarried (c.g,, Lefkowitz and Fant, 11). It 
was also tragic for young men to die unmarried 
(Pseudo-Demosthenes Against Leochares 18). 

1,2. Preference for Celibacy or Singleness in 
Greek and Roman Sources, Marriage remained 
the norm, but some people did refuse to marry 
because they feared broken trust (Plutarch Din- 
ner of Seven Wise Men 21, Mor. 164B); others pre- 
ferred exclusively homosexual practices (c.g, 
Clinias in Achilles Tatius Leuc. 1.8,1-2), Celibacy 
for religious reasons was considered praisewor- 
thy, as evidenced specifically by Rome's vestal 
virgins (¢.g,, Livy Hist. 4.44,11-12; Appian Rom, 
Hist, 1.1.2; Civ. W. 1.6.54); the divine displeasure 
incurred by their voluntary defilement could be 
propitiated only by death (Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus 2.67; 9.40.3-4; Livy Hist. 8.15.7-8; 14; Plu- 
tarch Quaest, Rom. 83, 96, Mor. 284A-C, 286EF; 
Dio Cassius Hist, 67.3.3-4; Herodian Hist, 4.6.4), 
Some other cult priestesses were also virgins, 
whether until puberty (Pausanias Deser. 2.33.2) 
or until death (Pausanias Deser, 9.27.6). Normally 
aman could not embrace a sacred figure execut- 
ing her duties (Euripides Jph. Tuur, 798-99), and 
worshipers of many deities had to abstain from 
sex during the rites (Propertius Elegies 2,33,1-6; 
Ovid Met, 10,431-35), The priests of Cybele, the 
Galli, were pledged to celibacy: their initiation 
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rite included their castration (c.g., Lucian Syrian 
Goddess 51; Lucretius Nat. 2.614-15); but in con- 
trast to the vestal virgins, the Galli usually eclic- 
ited merely crude satire (c.g, Horace Sat. 
1,2.120-21; Martial Epigr. 1.35.15; 3.24.13). - 

Some classical Greck *philosophers had res- 
ervations about marriage (Diogenes Laertius Vit. 
4.48; 6.1.3; 10.119; Aulus Gellius Noe. Att, 5.11.2); 
this was especially true of the Cynics, who com- 
plained that it involved distraction (Diogenes 
Laertius Vit, 6.2.54; Epictetus Dise. 3.22.69-76; Di- 
ogenes Ep, 47). Cynics had other ways of reliev- 
ing their sexual appetites, sometimes even 
publicly, so their singleness does not represent a 
pledge to celibacy (Diogenes Laertius Vit. 6.2.46, 
69). But it does indicate that not everyone 
shared the prevailing Greco-Roman emphasis 
on marriage, Even Cynics made at least one cx- 
ception: despite the skepticism of her male col- 
leagues, the woman Hipparchia proved able to 
embrace the Cynic lifestyle, and the head of the 
Cynic school married her (Diogenes Laertius 
Vit. 6.7.96-97). Some philosophers also discour- 
aged intercourse, at least during much of the 
year (Diogenes Laertius Vit, 8.1.9), Others, espe- 
cially *Stoics, sometimes defend marriage or in- 
tercourse (Epictetus Dise. 3.7.19; Diogenes 
Lacrtius Vit. 7.1.121); like Paul, they felt that 
marriage was better for some, celibacy for others 
(1 Gor 7:7; see Balch 1983; on celibacy and mar- 
riage in antiquity, see Keener 1991, 68-78). 

1.3. Marriage and Procreation in Mediterra- 
nean Antiquity. Although few people viewed mar- 
riage as purely for procreation, procreation 
provided one vital incentive for pursuing it, He- 
siod had warned that avoiding marriage left one 
childless (Hesiod Theog. 602-6), although having 
a wife and children had its own disadvantages 
(Hesiod Theog. 607-12). Many philosophers, 
among them the Pythagoreans, emphasized the 
importance of begetting children to propagate 
society (Pythagorean Sentences 29; Thom, 109). 
Some of more conservative moral bent did limit 
the purpose of intercourse to procreation (Lu- 
can Civ. W 2.387-88). In the period of the early 
empire, Augustus enacted laws to encourage the 
aristocracy to marry and produce children (e.g., 
Dio Cassius Hist. 54.16.1, 7; Gaius Inst, 2.286; 
Rawson, 9). Some scholars attribute the low 
birth rate in Rome in this period to the regular 
practice of hot baths, which can reportedly re- 
duce male fertility (see Devine), 

Not everyone wanted more children; some 


resisted the new emphasis on childbearing (sce 
Dixon, 22-23). Some resorted to magical contra- 
ceptives (PGM LXII1.24-28) or other contracep- 
tive means they thought were medically sounder 
(e.g, &. Nid. 45a; contraception and abortion 
were not as widespread as some have argued 
{sce Frier]). Child abandonment was frequent 
(e.g, Quintilian Jnst, Ovat. 8,1,14; Juvenal Sat. 
6.602-9), Nevertheless, the debate over such 
practices appears to have been heated, Stoics 
(Malherbe, 99), Egyptians (Diodorus Siculus Bid, 
Hist, 1.80.3) and Jews (e.g., Sth. Or, 3.765-66) con- 
demned child abandonment, *Judaism also 
condemned abortions (c.g. Josephus Ag. Ap. 
2.25 §202; Pseud,-Phoc. 184-85; in early Christian- 
ity, see Lindemann). Many philosophers (e.g., 
Heraclitus Zp. 7; Den Boer, 272), physicians (see 
Gorman 19-32), and others (e.g, Chariton Chaer. 
2.8.6—9.11) disliked abortion; ancients debated 
whether the embryo was a person and therefore 
whether or not abortion should be legal (Theon 
Progymn, 2.96-99), 

1.4. Marriage and Childbearing as a Norm in 
Early Judaism. Early Judaism emphasized child- 
bearing even more than imperial propaganda 
did (sce Tan, 105-7). *Josephus claimed that bib- 
lical law allowed intercourse only for procre- 
ation (Josephus Ag, Ap. 2.25 §199), *Philo claims 
that a man who knowingly marries a woman 
who cannot bear children is an enemy of God 
and nature and acts like an impassioned animal 
(Philo Spec. Leg. 3.6 §36). 

The later *rabbis also remained emphatic 
about the importance of procreation. Rabbis at- 
tributed the necessity of procreation to God's 
command to be fruitful and multiply, because 
humans are made in God’s image (e.g., m. Yeham. 
6:6; Pesig. Rab Kah. 22:2; cf. m, Git 4:5); report- 
edly as carly as the late first century, it was 
taught that one who refrained from seeking 
children was “as though he had diminished the 
image of God" (Gen, Rab, 34:14), Thus starting 
with Adam, begetting children was a divinely or- 
dained duty (Gen. Rab, 23:4), and neglecting to 
beget children came to be viewed as nearly 
equivalent to killing them (Zx. Rab. 1:13; cf. Jo- 
sephus Ant. 4.8.40 §290; ‘Abot R. Nat. 31A), One 
late rabbi said that God nearly let Hezekiah dic 
young to punish him for not trying to have chil- 
dren sooner (b. Ber. 10a), Others claimed that 
one should remarry and continue siring chil- 
dren in old age (6, Yebam. 62b, possibly tannaitic 
tradition). P. E. Harrell cites one Jewish source 
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as saying that procreation was more meritorious 
than building the *temple had been (Harrell, 
62). One should not marry on holy days when 
one could not procreate (y. Gif. 4:5 §2). 

Whereas Roman *law permitted but did not 
require *divorce for childlessness (Rawson, 32; 
Gardner, 81; Appian Civ. W 2.14.99; Aulus Gel- 
lius Noc. Ait. 4.3.2), rabbis required husbands to 
divorce their wives who proved unable to bear 
children, although they were to allow a trial pe- 
riod of ten years (m. Yebam. 6:6). Such divorce 
was sometimes viewed as a tragic necessity (Pe- 
sig. Rab Kah. 22:2), but any form of wasting se- 
men was a terrible sin (b, Nid. 13a; some argue 
that the practice was probably less stringent 
than this—Baskin). The basic custom of divorce 
for childlessness undoubtedly predates the rab- 
bis: Pseudo-Philo claims that a wife in Judges 
13:2 who could bear no children was on the 
verge of being divorced (Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 
42:1). Likewise, the only specific offense Jose- 
phus mentions when he notes that he divorced 
his wife for her behavior is that two of the three 
children she had borne him had died (Josephus 
Life 76 §426). 

1.5, Celibacy in Early Judaism. Marriage was 
the norm for most Judean and Galilean Jews in 
the Roman period (see Jewish History: Roman 
Period), but exceptions existed. Under particular 
circumstances, even some rabbis sometimes al- 
lowed prolonged abstinence (cf. Ostmeyer, 
though they normally recommended divorce if 
the husband withheld intercourse more than 
two weeks—m. Ketub. 5:6), If they had the per- 
mission of their wives, married men sometimes 
left home to study with a rabbi (e.g., stories 
about second-century rabbis in ARN 6A; Gen. 
Rab. 95 MSV), as did Jesus’ disciples in the first 
century (Mk 1:18-20; 10:28-29), One early sec- 
ond-century teacher reportedly agreed with the 
*rabbinic consensus that procreation was a sa- 
cred duty yet personally abstained to allow him- 
self more time to study Torah, much to his 
colleagues’ disdain (2. Yebam. 8:7), 

Rabbis also sometimes permitted temporary 
celibacy under extreme circumstances, Because 
women were often considered unreliable, one 
second-century rabbi hiding from the Romans 
allegedly kept his whereabouts a secret from his 
wife (b, Sabb, 33b); while in the ark, Noah had to 
abstain from intercourse (y, Ta‘an. 1:6 §8; cf. 
Num. Rab. 14:12), Although they did not ap- 
prove of the practice in their own time, some 
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rabbis apparently thought biblical prophets 
might temporarily abstain to secure divine reve- 
lation (Vermes, 100-1; ARN 2A; 2 §10B), 

Some first-century, prerabbinic traditions 
seem more open to celibacy than the rabbis 
were (McArthur), Some scholars have argued 
that circles as diverse as those represented in 
1 Enoch and Philo promoted temporary absti- 
nence to secure revelations (Marx), yet this was 
hardly widespread, Others find in Philo an ap- 
parent sexual asceticism, modeled especially by 
the Therapeutae and dependent on a spiritual 
marriage with Wisdom (R, A. Horsley). Some 
other Jewish traditions refer specifically to emer- 
gencies: because Pharaoh was killing their sons, 
the Israelites in Egypt began abstaining 
(Pseudo-Philo Bib Ant. 9:2, but cf, 9:5), In one 
pre-Christian source, Jacob abstained from mar- 
riage until he was more than sixty years old so as 
to avoid marrying a Canaanite (Jub, 25:4; cf. T. 
Iss. 2:1-2). Probably mirroring some Greek con- 
ceptions, 2 Baruch misinterprets Genesis so that 
parental passion and conceiving children re- 
sulted from the fall (2 Bar. 56:6), but the writer 
nowhere advocates celibacy. 

Many of these exceptions are temporary and 
emergency concessions, and none of them 
seems to have been widespread or well-known. 
More well-known, though still exceptional, 
would have been the undoubted celibacy of wil- 
derness prophets like Banus (Josephus Life 2 
§11) and John the Baptist (Mk 1:4-6), In antiq- 
uity, however, the most widely cited example of 
Jewish celibacy was the *Essenes (Josephus Ant, 
18.1.5 §21; Philo Hypoth, 11.14-18; Pliny Nat. 
Hist. 5.15.73). Some scholars dispute whether 
the Essences were celibate or at least were celi- 
bate in all periods (Marx; Hbner), yet various 
ancient sources converge to indicate that some 
Essenes were celibate, The evidence suggests 
both celibate and married Essenes, as Josephus 
also indicates (Josephus /.W. 2.8.2 §§120-21, 13); 
it is possible that many Essenes who lived in the 
cities were married (in the “Damascus Document 
and *Témple Scroll), whereas most of those in the 
wilderness were celibate (the *Rule of the Commu- 
nity). Even at *Qumran in the wilderness, some 
women’s skeletons indicate that in some period 
of the community's history, a few women lived 
there (perhaps a third of the tombs—Elder); 
some of the texts appear to agree (Baumgarten). 
But the skeletal evidence also suggests that 
women were the minority and probably excep- 
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tional (perhaps in one period some already mar- 
ried men were permitted to bring their wives). 
Some Greek thought may have influenced the 
ideal of celibacy among Qumran’s Essenes, but 
elements of the Israelite prophetic tradition 
(Thiering) are also possible antecedents, 

Mirroring the rise of sexual asceticism in 
some circles in late antiquity, some early Chris- 
tians regarded abstention from intercourse as 
pious (1 Gor 7:5-6; Acts Jn, 63; Acts of Paul 3.5-8, 
12), although others clearly indicated that Chris- 
tians could marry and bear children (1 Gor 7:27- 
28; 1 Tim 5:14; Diogn, 5), as well as be celibate 
(Mt 19:10-12; 1 Cor 7:25-40), 

1.6. Monogamy. Some peoples on the periph- 
ery of the empire reportedly practiced polygamy, 
including Thracians, Numidians and Moors 
(Sallust Jug. 80.6; Sextus Empiricus Pyr, 3.213; cf. 
Diodomis Siculus ib. Hist. 1.80.8 on Egypt); writ- 
ers also alleged that some distant peoples 
merely held children in common (Diodorus Sic- 
ulus Bib, Hist, 2.58.1). Although a few Greek phi- 
losophers supported group marriage (Diogenes 
Laertius Vit. 6.2.72; 7.1.1$1; 8.1.33), Greek cul 
ture as a whole forbade it (e.g, Euripides An- 
drom. 465-93, 909). Likewise, Roman law 
prohibited polygamy, which bore as its mini- 
mum penalty infamia (Gardner, 92.93; Gaius 
Inst. 1.63; Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1 1.28.4); 
Roman wives found the notion of polygamy ab- 
horrent (Aulus Gellius Noc. Alt. 1.23.8). 

Although the practice was not common, early 
Palestinian Judaism allowed polygamy (m. Sanh, 
2:4), and it was practiced at least by some 
wealthy kings (Josephus J.W 1.28.4 §562), The 
early sage Hillel reportedly complained against 
polygamy, but mainly because he felt wives 
could be dangerous, especially in large numbers 
(m, ‘Abot 2:7). Nevertheless, the vast majority of 
Jewish men and all Jewish women were monog- 
amous, and some conservative sectarians for- 
bade polygamy, including for rulers (CD 4:20— 
5:2; 11Q Temple 56;18-19). More significanuy, 
Jewish people outside Palestine followed the 
regular Greck practice of avoiding polygamous 
unions (cf, Frey, cxii). 

Other kinds of multiple sexual arrangements 
were more common than polygamy, although 
they were not always legal. Greeks dic not al- 
ways approve of holding concubines, but they 
recognized the practice among other peoples 
(Athenaeus Deipn., 13,556b-57e), Roman law also 
forbade holding a concubine in addition to a 


wife (Gardner, 56-57), and early Romans re- 
garded concubines as infamous (Aulus Gellius 
Noc, Att. 4.3.3), Jewish legal experts refer to con- 
cubinage in biblical times, but in their literature 
treat as a contemporary parallel only inter 
course with female *slaves, which they condemn 
(Safrai, 748-49). 

Nevertheless, many men in this period, espe- 
cially those of lower social status, acquired con- 
cubines (Gardner, 57-58), Their unions lacked 
legal standing, but custom elevated them above 
merely temporary affairs (O'Rourke, 182). Con- 
cubinage was especially common in the military 
(see, e.g,, OGIS 674; Lewis, 141), since soldiers 
could not legally marry until they had completed 
their term of military service, a period that lasted 
more than twenty years. Two decades was a long 
time to wail, and romances were consequently 
more readily forgiven (Fabius Maximus 4, in Pl- 
utarch Sayings of Romans, Mor. 195E-F), though it 
was better to avoid them (cf. Scipio the Elder 2, 
in Plutarch Sayings of Romans, Mor. 196B), In 
some military discharge documents from the 
first century Roman officials grant soldiers the 
legalization of their prior unions as marriages, 
adding the stipulation that they have only one 
woman each (Sherk, 99-100, 154; Gaius Jnst. 
1.57). Similarly, Pseudo-Phocylides 181 warns 
against having intercourse with one’s father's 
concubines (plural). 


2. Beginning Marriage. 

2.1. Age at Marriage. Greeks and Romans 
were familiar with other cultures that married 
women around age fifteen (Ninus Romance frag. 
A-8) and reportedly much carlier (Arrian Jnd. 
9.1). In classical Greek culture, Athenian girls 
usually married younger than did Spartan girls, 
often before fifteen (Den Boer, 39, 269); the av- 
erage age, however, was probably late teens (He- 
siod Op. 698). In the Roman period, a high 
percentage of Roman girls were married in or 
by their late teens (Shaw); thus, for example, 
Quintilian mourns that his wife died after bear- 
ing him two sons and before the age of nineteen 
(pref, 4). Augustus’s laws permitted girls to be be- 
trothed as young as the age of ten and married 
as young as twelve (Gardner, 38; Rawson, 21), 
and many girls were married by the age of fif 
teen (Pomeroy 1975, 14; cf, Ovid Met. 9.714). In 
samples with the higher figures (not all nun this 
high), nearly 40 percent of women were married 
before age fifteen and nearly 75 percent before 
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age nineteen; in one sample 8 percent were 
married in some sense before age twelve (Gard- 
ner, 39). Seventeen or eighteen was a common 
age of marriage for most upper-class women, 
though Augustus’s legislation did not. penalize 
them for singleness until the age of twenty (Raw- 
son, 22), 

Roman boys could not legally marry before 
fourteen or physical signs of puberty (Gardner, 
38), but Roman males were usually older, often 
twenty-five or older (Saller). Although Greck 
men coulkl marry by eighteen (Mantitheus 
Against Boeotus 2.12 in Demosthenes, LCL 4:488- 
89), thirty seems to have been most common 
(Hesiod Op. 695-97), Some scholars have pro- 
posed that Greek men tended to be at least a dec- 
ade older than women because of a shortage of 
women due to the more frequent abandonment 
of female infants (see Lewis, 54-55), 

Jewish writers and teachers advocated marry- 
ing early, partly to propagate one’s family name 
(e.g., Pseud.-Phoc, 175-76; b. Pesah. 113b) and 
partly to protect young men from sexual passion 
(Sir 7:23; b. Qidd. 29b; 6, Yebam. 63ab). Eighteen 
to twenty was considered an appropriate age for 
a man’s marriage (m. ‘Abot 5:21; cf. 1QSa 1:10; 
see Rule of the Congregation), Though men 
sometimes married later than twenty (e.g., ClJ 
1:409 §553), many later rabbis complained that 
men who were twenty or older and still not mar- 
ried were sinning against God (b, Qidd. 29b-30a, 
from the second-century school of Rabbi Ish- 
mael). Women usually married in their teens, 
such as at thirteen or sixteen, but some were 
older than twenty (Ilan, 67-69), 

2.2. Potential Marriage Partners, Many an- 
cient male writers expressed a preference for 
virgins (Hesiod Op. 699). Jewish men usually 
seem to have preferred virgins (Josephus Ant. 
4.8.23 §244); *priests could marry only virgins or 
the widows of priests, and the high priest could 
marry only a virgin (Josephus Ant, 3.14.2 §277), 

Contrary to what one might expect, not all 
men preferred marrying a wealthy woman, That 
Plutarch warns against wives relying on their 
dowry, or wealth brought into the marriage, Suge 
gests that some must have done so (Bride 22, 
Mor, 141AB), Josephus claims that the law for- 
bids marrying a wife on account of money {(Jose- 
phus Ag. Ap, 2.25 §200), though one wonders the 
degree to which he followed this advice (Jose- 
phus Life 76 §427). Some men considered a 
wealthy wife to be worse; if the marriage did not 
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turn out well, her dowry could become a deter- 
rent from being able to divorce her (Psetd.-Phac. 
199-200). 

Greeks and Romans recognized some days as 
more auspicious for marriage than others 
(Apuleius Met, 2.12; cf, Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 86, 
Mor, 284F), and Roman widows married on a 
different day of the week than did virgins (Plu- 
tarch Quaest. Rom. 105, Mor. 289A). If later rab- 
binic passages may reflect more widespread 
Palestinian Jewish customs in the first century 
A.D, in this case, Palestinian Jewish virgins were 
marred on the fourth day and widows on the 
fifth (on. Ketub. 1:1; b. Ketub. 2a; y. Ketub. 1:1 §1; 
Pesiq, Rab Kah, 26:2). 

The ancient Mediterranean world knew 
nothing of the modern prejudice against inter- 
racial marriage, which presupposes a concept of 
race equally foreign to them (see Snowden, 94- 
97). But ancients often contemplated the com- 
plications of marriage across class lines. Thus a 
maxim warned against marrying a wife of 
higher status than oneself (Plutarch Lib. Educ. 
19, Mor, 13F-14A). Likewise, legislators regularly 
addressed the status of the children of socially 
mixed marriages. In earlier days, patricians and 
plebeians could not intermarry (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus 11.28,4), though this prohibition 
was no longer in effect. When both parents were 
Romans, the child adopted the father’s legal sta- 
tus; when neither was Roman, the child adopted 
the mother’s status (Ulpian Rules 5.8-9 in 
Lefkowitz and Fant, 192). Only Roman citizens 
normally contracted official Roman marriages, 
but Romans sometimes granted such marriages 
to Latins and foreigners marrying Romans, out 
of concern for the status of the children (Gard- 
ner, 52). Marmages between free Romans and 
slaves who had not yet been freed were not legal 
(Weaver, 149-51). 

Jewish legal experts also discussed the suit- 
ability of intermarriage among classes, espe- 
cially among lay Israclites, Levites and priests (¢. 
Sanh. 4:7); a few questioned whether children of 
earlier competing *Pharisaic schools should 
have intermarried (y, Qidd. 1:1 §8). Rabbis 
warned against marrying a daughter of an am 
haaretz (one who ignored the rabbinic under- 
standing of the law) lest one die and one's chil- 
dren be reared badly (b, Pesah. 49a, Bar.) 

But the issue for Jewish interpreters became 
most serious when it involved intermarriage be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles. For some teachers, the 
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offspring of pagans would neither live nor be 
judged in the world to come (t, San, 13:2), but 
marriage between Jews and Gentiles compli- 
cated the question. Some rabbis claimed that a 
child that an Israelite woman bore to a‘Gentile 
or a slave was illegitimate (y, Git, 1:4 §2). A child 
conceived in the womb of a proselyte was him- 
self full Israelite, but if his mother converted 
between his conception and his birth or if his 
father fulfilled only part of the conversion ritual, 
his Jewish status was incomplete (6. Sanh. 58a; y. 
Qidd. 3:12 §8); the son of Esther and Ahasuerus 
was thus only half pure (Esther Rab, 8:3), This is 
probably what Paul means in 1 Corinthians 7:14, 
where he probably implies that children with 
one believing parent remain within the sphere 
of the gospel's influence. 

That some of the Corinthian Christians may 
have wished to divorce on the grounds of spiri- 
tual incompatibility (1 Cor 7:12-14) may reflect a 
tradition of Jewish interpretation: one text 
claims that it is God's will for Israelite men to di- 
vorce pagan wives they wrongly married (1 Esdr 
9:9); a husband might also divorce his wife for 
behavior that he regarded as ungodly (Sir 26:1- 
3: t. Dem. 3:9). Under Roman law, children nor- 
mally went to the father in the case of divorce 
(Pomeroy 1975, 158, 169). 

2.3. Betrothals, Dowries and Other Arrange- 
ments. ‘Tannaitic interpreters, probably reflecting 
broader social custom on family matters, recog- 
nized women as persons but in legal matters dis- 
posed of their sexuality as chattel (see Wegner, 
40-70), as required by traditional Middle Eastern 
and Greco-Roman customs regarding bride 
price and dowry. 

From the time of Augustus, who desired to re- 
plenish especially the aristocracy, Roman law re- 
quired marriage within two years after betrothal 
(Dio Gassius Hist, 54,16.7). Jewish couples prob- 
ably normally married a year after their be- 
trothal (m, Ketub, 5:2; m. Ned. 10:5; Safrai, 757). 

Greek custom required a family provide a 
daughter with a dowry at marriage (Diodorus 
Siculus Bib, Hast. $2.10.2); affluent families often 
showered her with wealth, but some poor fami- 
lies abandoned infant daughters on trash heaps 
because they would not be able to provide a 
dowry (Lewis, 55), The girl's dowry usually corre- 
sponded to the degree to which she was consid- 
ered attractive (Pseudo-Demosthenes Or. 59, 
Against Neaera 113). Because of potential con- 
flicts of interest, Roman spouses could not re- 


ceive gifts from one another or from most in- 
laws (Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 7-8, Mor. 265E-266A). 

Husbands controlled all the property (Plu- 
tarch Bride 20, Mor. 140-41), and a dowry was a 
gift from the in-laws—socially expected but not 
legally required—to help the new husband 
cover the expenses he was incurring by getting a 
wife (Gardner, 97). But if a husband divorced his 
wife, he would have to release her, paying her 
back her dowry (e.g. CPJ 1:236-38 §128), and 
some contracts required him to add half to it if 
he had mistreated her in violation of the con- 
tract (Lewis, 55), Because the dowry was usually 
spent by this point, it provided a monetary deter- 
rent against frivolous divorce. Rabbinic law on 
dowries to a great extent reflects the larger Med- 
iterranean and Middle Eastern legal milieu of 
which it was a part (Cohen, 348-76; Geller), By 
preparing to divorce Mary privately rather than 
taking her before judges, Joseph may have for- 
feited his legal right to impound an allegedly 
unfaithful fiancée's dowry (rabbis said she could 
lose it for as little as speaking with another man 
[m. Ketub. 7:6]) in order to avoid her humiliation 
(Mt 1:19). 

In Hellenistic Egypt, men and women often 
contracted the marriage directly with cach other 
(Verner, 36-37), Parents usually arranged Pales- 
tinian Jewish marriages through intermediaries 
(agents; t, Yebam. 4:4). Both Roman and Jewish 
law recognized the use of agents, or intermedi- 
ary marriage brokers, in betrothals (Cohen, 295- 
96). Betrothal was legally binding and left the 
survivor of the man’s death a widow (m, Ketub. 
1:2; m. Yebam, 4:10; 6:4). Although a betrothed 
couple like Joseph and Mary did not live to- 
gether or have intercourse, their union was as 
binding as marriage and could thus be dissolved 
only through death or divorce (m. Git. 6:2; Ketuh. 
1:2; Yebam, 2:6), 

2.4. Weddings. Jewish weddings normally 
lasted seven days (cf. Tob 11:19; Jos, and As, 21:8 
in OTP, 21:6 in Greek text; Sipra Behug. pq. 
§,266,1.7); the fourteen days of Tobit 8:19-20 was 
apparently exceptional, a celebration duc to 
Sara's deliverance, Many of the closest associ- 
ates of the bride and groom remained the full 
seven days (¢ Ber. 2:10), but extant tradition sug- 
gests that blessings would be repeated for those 
who arrived later in the feast (Safrai, '760), The 
first night was presumably the most essential, 
however; if traditional Middle Eastern weddings 
provide a clue, feasting during the wedding 
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night itself may have been the most important 
(Eickelman, 174; cf. Mt 25:10-12). Palestinian 
Jewish wedding parties included the shoshbin, 
apparently an esteemed friend (m. Sanh. 3:5; cf. 
Jn 3:29), though all one’s friends would join in 
the joy of the wedding (1 Macc 9:39). A shoshbin 
of higher status than the groom seems to have 
been preferred (b. Yebam. 63a). 

Well-to-do fathers and *patrons were known 
to invite large numbers of people, sometimes 
whole villages, to celebrations, including a 
child’s wedding (Chariton Chaer, 3.2.10; Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib. Hist, 16,91.4; 16.92.1; Pliny 
Ep. 10,116); refusal to come, especially after re- 
sponding positively to an invitation (ef. Mt 22:2- 
7), constituted an insult. [f others thought as 
highly of the sages’ profession as the sages 
themselves did, their writings testify that some 
considered it meritorious to show hospitality to 
sages and their disciples (Sire Deut. 1.10.1); 
hence it would prove natural to invite a scholar 
to a wedding (b. Ketub, 1'7b; Koh, Rab, 1:3 §1; Jn 
2:2). The rabbis assumed the importance of 
wine for festal celebrations, including in the 
blessing for *sabbath meals (¢, Ber. 3:8) and at 
weddings (Safrai, 747), It was customary to have 
food left over at weddings (¢. Sabb, 17:4), and 
one who urged a neighbor to attend his wed- 
ding without showing proper *hospitality is 
listed among thieves (¢. B. Qam. 7:8); running 
out of wine at a wedding was thus a serious 
problem (Jn 2:3). 

The rites of passage that inaugurated most 
Roman marriages were often less formal than 
we would expect (O'Rourke, 181). By contrast, 
Jewish people emphasized joyous celebration at 
wedding feasts; texts often use weddings to sym- 
bolize the greatest joy, in contrast to the epitome 
of sorrow, gricf at a funeral (1 Macc 9:39-41; Jo- 
sephus J, W 6.5.3 §301). As one must mourn with 
the bereaved, one was also obligated to cele- 
brate with the couple at a wedding (y. Ketub. 1:1 
§6). Like funeral processions, bridal processions 

~were so important that later rabbis even inter- 
rupted their schools on this account (ARN 4 A; 8 
§22 B); God's patronage of Adam and Eve's wed- 
ding showed the importance of weddings (ARN 
8 §25 B; 6. B. Bat. 75a). Rabbis even exempted 
the wedding party from *festal obligations (b. 
Sukk, 25b; p. Sukk. 2:5 §1) and many ritual obli- 
gations, though only the groom was exempt 

from the Shema (m. Ber. 2:5; ¢. Ber. 2:10). 
2.5, Intercourse and Passion, lt was customary 
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to consummate one’s marriage quickly. As in 
later Middle Eastern practice (Eickelman, 174), 
blood on the sheet probably proved the validity 
ofthe consummation (Deut 22:15; cf. y, Ketub. 
1;1 §§7-8), though later rabbis always ruled in fa- 
vor of women when they claimed exceptional 
reasons for a hymen not bleeding on the first 
night (Ilan, 98-99). Mary and Joseph chose to 
forgo this evidence for the honor of God's Mes- 
siah (Mt 1:25), 

Musonius Rufus thought that sexual desire 
was inappropriate in marriage except for pur- 
poses of procreation (Ward, 284); some Jewish 
writers (Pseud.-Phoc, 193-94) and second-century 
Christians echoed the attitude (Sentius Sextus 
231). Such views were not, however, the prevail- 
ing ones in the early empire, Love charms were 
widespread (Theocritus The Spell), especially in 
the *magical papyri (PGM XIIL304; XXXVL.69- 
133, 187-210, 295-311). Such magical love spells 
were used to secure the attention of persons sin- 
gle (e.g, PGM XXXVI.69-160, 187-210, 295-311) 
or sometimes married (PDM LXI1197-216 = 
PGM LXL39-71; Euripides Hipp. 513-16). 

Still, even nonphilosophers recognized that 
the passion of love drowned reason (Publilius 
Syrus Publii 15, 22, 131, 314). Although many 
people based their desire for marriage on 
beauty (Babrius Fables 32,5-6; Judg 14:3), moral- 
ists warned that attraction on merely physical 
grounds was bound to fade after the beginning 
of a marriage (Plutarch Bride 4, Mor. 138F). 
Women could be said to rule or enslave men 
through men's passion for them (1 Esdr 4;14-33; 
Josephus Ant. 4.6.7 §133; Sir 47:19; Sophocles 
Ant. 756; cf. Sophocles Trach, 488-89; Appian 
Civ, W 5.1.8-9), though many philosophers 
warned against such behavior (1 Cor 6:12; Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 10.9.4; Philo Op. Mund, 
59-60 §§165-67). Even a married man who failed 
to deny his wife anything was but a “slave” (in- 
sultingly, in Cicero Parad. 36; Diodorus Siculus 
Bib, Hist. 32.10.9; Philo Hypoth. 11.16-17). 

Ancient literature regularly described the 
passion of love as burning (Apollonius of 
Rhodes Arg, 3.774; Virgil Aen. 4.2, 23, 54, 66, 68; 
Eel, 8.83; Lucan Civ, W 10,71; Plutarch Dialogue 
on Love 16, Mor, 759B), including in romance 
novels (Longus Daphn. Chl. 2.7; 3.10; Achilles 
Tatius Lene, 1.5.5-6; 1.11.3; Chariton Chaer, 1.1.8; 
2.3.8; Apuleius Met, 2.5, 7; 5.23; Alexandrian 
Erotic Fragment col. 1) and Jewish texts (Sir 9:8; T: 
Jos, 2:2); Paul adopts the same image for passion 
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(1 Cor 7:9). Such texts sometimes describe ro- 
mantic passion as wounds (Chariton Chaer. 
1.1.7) or sickness (Longus Daphn. Chl 1.32; 
Propertius Eleg, 2.1,57-58; Song 2:5; b, Sanh. 75a; 
y. ‘Abod. Zar. 2:2 §3), sometimes from the arrows, 
often flaming arrows, of Cupid or Eros (Apollo- 
nius of Rhodes Arg. 3.287; Virgil Aen. 4.69; Ovid 
Met, 1,453-65; Propertius Eleg. 2.12.9; 2.13,1-2; 
Longus Daphn, Chi. 1.7; 2.6; Achilles Tatius Leuc, 
1.17.1; 4.6.1). But such descriptions frequently 
apply to unmarried passions; some texts also ap- 
ply them to homoerotic desire (Sextus Empiricus 
Pyr. 3.199), Some Gentiles also excused their 
passion as uncontrollable (e.g., Sophocles Trach. 
441-48; Herodian Hist, 5.6.2) and believed peo- 
ple could die if their passions remained unful- 
filled (Parthenius L.R. 16.1; 17.2; see other 
details in Keener 1999, 186-87, on Mt 5:28). 

Greek legend claimed that the seer Teiresias 
had been both male and female and that he tes- 
tified that women enjoy intercourse ten times as 
much as men do (e.g, Hesiod The Melampodia 
3), Nevertheless, one might recognize that a vir- 
gin might not find intercourse pleasurable at 
first, until she continued the practice with her 
husband for some time (Apuleius Met. 5,4); also, 
a wife should not make advances to her hus- 
band (Plutarch Bride 18, Mor, 140CD). Greek 
men preferred for their wives to submit to inter- 
course without signs of reluctance (Artemidorus 
Oneir, 1.78); anguments were known to occur in 
the bedchamber, though Plutarch advises both 
husbands and wives against this (Plutarch Bride 
89, Mor. 143E). 

Among the husband's duties demanded by 
Jewish legal scholars, the husband must provide 
his wife with intercourse (Sipre Deut, 231.2.1-2). 
Classical Athenian law urged husbands to pro- 
vide intercourse with their wives three times a 
month, for procreation (Pomeroy 1975, 87). Jew- 
ish scholars were more emphatic, however: if a 
husband abstained from intercourse with his 
wife for more than one or two weeks, the Phari- 
-sees felt that he was obligated to grant her a di- 
vorce (m. Ketub. 5:6). Many believed that women 
were more susceptible to passion than were men 
(Euripides Androm, 218-21). 

Ancient Mediterranean writers celebrated 
married love (Dixon, 2-3; Rawson, 26). Wives 
should love their husbands (e.g., JG 14 cited in 
G. H. R. Horsley 4:35 §10; Dio Chrysostom frag. 
in LCL, 5:348-49); in the late republic and early 
empire willingness to die with one’s husband 


grew as an ideal (Dixon, 3; Petronius Sat. 111), 
Husbands should also love their wives (Homer 
Il. 9.341-42; Cato collection of distichs 20; Pseud.- 
Phoc. 195; Grk, Anth. 7.340), which involves more 
than merely sexual union (as in Athenaeus 
Dein. 13.557£); the first and most critical family 
union is between husband and wife (Cicero De 
Offic. 1.17.54). Jewish epitaphs also emphasize 
married love (Frey, cxvi; Cif 1:118 §166; 1:137 
§195). One Diaspora Jewish source attributes 
domestic disturbances to demonic instigation (7. 
Sol. 18:15). 


3. Gender Roles in Marriage. 

3.1. Greco-Roman Household Codes. *Aristotlc 
established household codes to advise aristo- 
cratic men how to rule their wives, children and 
slaves (see Balch 1981], 1988). Although there 
were differences (e.g., Aristotle Pol. 1.1.2, 1252a), 
these codes concerning household manage- 
ment could be linked with the broader category 
of advice on city management, as in the context 
in Aristotle (Aristotle Pol. 1.2.1, 1253b) and some 
other works (Lihrmann; Lycurgus 21 in Plu- 
tarch Sayings of Spartans, Mor. 228CD). Aristotle 
and others thought that order in the household 
would produce order in socicty. 

Household codes probably also affected the 
formulation of some official laws in terms of re- 
lationships among children, wives and slaves 
(Gaius Inst, 1.48-51, 108-19), Josephus’s apolo- 
getic included an emphasis on biblical law's 
great virtues (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.291-96), and it is 
not surprising that Jewish writers with Greek or 
Hellenized audiences stressed such codes as a 
way of identifying Judaism with the prevailing 
values of the dominant culture (see Balch 1988, 
28-31). Paul adapts the content of the codes but 
retains their structure (Eph 5:21—6:9; Col 
$:18—4:1), possibly to help Christians witness 
within their culture (1 Cor 9:19-23; Tit 2:5, 8). 

Even outside the context of such household 
codes, it was understood that wives should sub- 
ject themselves to their husbands and husbands 
should tenderly rule their wives the way the soul 
rules the body (Plutarch Bride 33, Mor, 142E). 

3.2. Relative Rank of Gentile Husbands and 
Wives, In classical *Athens (Verner, 30-33) and 
traditional Roman families (Verner, 33-34), the 
husband had authority over the household, Un- 
der the traditional Roman manus marriage, mat- 
riage freed a bride from her father’s authority 
(patria potesias) to bring her under her hus- 
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band's authority (Verner, 33), One's dependents 
thus included both those “in marital submis- 
sion” (in manu) and servants (in mancipio, Gaius 
Inst, 1.49). But by the period of the early empire 
most marriages abandoned this arrangement, 
officially leaving the bride under her father’s 
household. Because she was living with her hus- 
band rather than her father, this arrangement 
increased the wife's freedom in practice; aristo- 
cratic wives could accumulate wealth and estab- 
lish some independence from their husbands 
(Verner, 39). Some ideals, however, endured 
over time. 

Many ancient writers attributed women’s ap- 
propriate inferiority of rank in marriage and so- 
ciety to an inferiority inherent in nature (e.g., 
Aristotle Eth, Nice. 812.7, 1162a; Pol, 1.2.12, 
1254b; Aclian De Nat. Anim. 11,26), Many viewed 
women as weaker emotionally (Euripides Med, 
928; Virgil Aen. 4.569-70) or as unfit for battle 
(Virgil Aen. 9.617; 11.734; Livy Hist, 25.36.9; Au- 
lus Gellius Noe, Alt, 17.21.33; Phaedrus Fables 
4.17.6) or the law court (PR. Oxy, 261), Writers did 
report the exploits of women, but generally as 
unusual. A few men viewed women as a curse to 
men (Hesiod Theog. 570-612; Euripides Or, 605- 
6); a woman might count her own life less valu- 
able than those of male warriors (Euripides Iph. 
Aul. 1393-94), Women’s moral weaknesses were 
also proverbial (e.g., Sir 42:12-14; Hesiod Theog. 
601-2; Op. 375; Publilius Syrus Publii 20, 365, 376; 
Juvenal Sat, 6.24243; Babrius Fables 22,13-15; 
Avianus Fables 15-16; in contemporary Middle 
Eastern culture, Delaney, 41; Eickelman, 205-6, 
243), and one woman's behavior could be held 
to reflect badly on her gender (Homer Odys. 
11.432-34). Thus Plutarch, a more progressive 
voice by the standards of his male aristocratic 
contemporaries, urges a young husband to at- 
lend to his bride's learning (Bride 48, Mor, 145C), 
for if left to themselves without a husband's in- 
put, women produce only base passions and 
folly (Bride 48, Mor. 145D-E), 

~ The classical Greek ideal was that women 
should be shy and retiring, easily injured by 
hearing foul language (Demosthenes Meid. 79) 
or being insulted (Aubridzdn, Demosthenes Aris- 
toc. 141), In common classical Athenian opin- 
ion, & woman's virtue includes being an 
obedient and dutiful housewife (Meno in Plato 
Meno 71). Well-to-do men slept with high-class 
prostitutes for pleasure, concubines for bodily 
health and wives to bear children and rule do- 
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mestic matters (Pseudo-Demosthenes Oras. 59, 
Neaer, 122), A virtuous wife sought to perform 
whatever her husband wished (Pseudo-Melissa, 
Letter to Kleareta in Malherbe, 83). Traditional 
Roman ideals also presented women as being 
submissive and subservient (Hallett, 241-42). 
Wives should obey their husbands (e.g., Marcus 
Aurelius Med. 1.17.7; Artemidorus Oneir. 1,24; 
Apuleius Met. 5.5), including submission in all 
social and religious matters (Plutarch Bride 19, 
Mor, 140D). Good wives prefer such submission 
to the freedom created by widowhood (Livy Hist, 
34.7.12). 

Thus when women acted boldly, they could 
be said to be acting like men (Apuleius Met, 
5.22); some male writers condemned this behav- 
ior as a lack of modesty (e.g., Homer Odys, 19.91; 
Valerius Maximus Fact, ac Diet. 8.3; Aulus Gellius 
Noe. Att, 10.6). Various first-century writers sali- 
rized women who exercised too much power, es- 
pecially over their husbands (Petronius Sat, 37; 
frag. 6; Juvenal Sat, 4.30-37; 6.219-24, 246-305, 
474-85). Such writers, committed to the tradi- 
tional task of preserving the social order (in ear- 
lier times, e.g., Isocrates Ad Nie. 55, Or, $.58) and 
perhaps their own role in it, were resisting 
changes taking place in women's roles in their 
society (see Reekmans), In so doing, they appar- 
ently perpetuated earlier complaints that Ro- 
man women were not submissive enough (Cato 
the Elder 3 in Plutarch Sayings of Romans, Mor. 
198D). Socialization undoubtedly reaffirmed 
such gender roles even as it does in the same re- 
gion today, rewarding quiet and submissive be- 
havior on the part of women (Giovannini, 67). 

Daily practice was never quite what the ideals 
may have prescribed, Thus the emperor Augus- 
tus, promoting traditional Roman values, told 
men to command their wives as they wished, es- 
pecially with regard to modest dress and behav- 
ior. But it was widely known that Augustus did 
not admonish the empress Livia in this manner 
(Dio Cassius Mist, £4,16.4-5). Livia was an excep 
tion in some respects; after Augustus’s death she 
shared with the new emperor Tiberius in honor- 
ing her deceased husband as if she shared in 
power (aularchousa, Dio Cassius Hist, 56.47.1); 
she also controlled a massive estate (Treggiari). 
Even Philo exempted Livia from his usual stan- 
dards for gender, albeit by noting that she had 
become virtually masculine in her wisdom 
(Philo Leg, Gai, 320). Yet there were limits to her 
power; even Livia’s intercession did not always 
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persuade Augustus to act against tradition 
(Sherk, 7). Augustus used Livia for propaganda 
while maintaining a conservative social policy 
(Flory). 

Britons might have women authority figures 
like Boudicea (Tacitus Ann, 14,51-37); pre-Roman 
*Alexandria hosted *Macedonian women au- 
thority figures of the *Ptolemaic dynasty, includ- 
ing the most famous Cleopatra. To a lesser 
extent, Roman women also held higher posi- 
tions than did classical Greek women (c.g, 
Lefkowitz and Fant, 244-47), and the Roman ar- 
istocracy produced powerful women like Livia, 
Messalina and both first-century Agrippinas 
(Balsdon), But the degree to which the authority 
of such public figures affected average mar- 
riages remains unclear. 

Nevertheless, other indications further ren- 
der doubtful the assumption that classical ideals 
always represented social reality, Even the Hom- 
eric portrait of Penelope's relationship with Od- 
ysseus suggests some degree of mutual respect 
(Arthur, 15); likewise, some suggest that men in 
classical Athens felt less secure in their domi- 
nance than some texts would suggest (Gould, 52- 
57). In the first-century Roman world, women 
had advanced considerably both economically 
and socially, although a conservative backlash 
apparently reversed this in carly second century 
A.D. (see Boatwright). The old manus marriage 
largely faded from use, and husbands’ authority 
over their wives was roughly the same as their 
authority over male children; further, not all 
husbands would have abused their authority in 
the ways the laws could have permitted (Gard- 
ner, 5). In the period of the early empire some 
writers also introduced ideals of greater femi- 
nine freedom (Hallett, 244); some writers, such 
as Pliny, proved more favorable toward women 
than did others (Dolson). 

Nevertheless, funerary tinscriptions of the 
imperial period largely commemorate women in 
their roles as wives, mothers and daughters, the 
primary roles through which the predominantly 
male elite of society related to them (Kleiner; cf, 
c.g. CIL 6.10230), Even when Plutarch, a rela- 
tively progressive writer, advocated harmonious 
consent and mutual agreement in marriage, he 
expected the husband to lead (Plutarch Bride 11, 
Mor. 139CD); even writers like Plutarch and Ro- 
man *Stoics who advocated theoretical equality 
of the sexes usually encouraged wifely subordi- 
nation in practice (Balch 1981, 143-49), Women 


were not always dramatically subordinate; this 
does not, however, imply that Greco-Roman an- 
tiquity shared modern Western egalitarian ideals, 

Ancient writers were also aware of geograph- 
ical variations in marital gender roles. Women 
exercised more freedom in the western than the 
eastern Mediterranean (see, ¢.g., Salles), and 
Greeks recognized that historically Roman 
women were more influential than were Greek 
women (Appian Rom. Flist. 3.11.1), Even in 
Sparta women ran the city while the men were 
away, much to Aristotle's disdain (Aristotle Poi, 
9.6.7, 1269b; though cf. Gorgo 5 and anonymous 
22 in Plutarch Sayings of Spartan Women, Mor. 
240E, 242B). Sparta's long-term cultural influ- 
ence was limited; the Greek cultural ideals most 
recited in the Hellenistic eastern Mediterranean 
stemmed especially from Athens, Yet Greeks 
were aware of other customs elsewhere, some 
they considered savagely repressive toward 
women, such as bride burning in India (Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 17.91.3), But other cases 
struck the Greeks as odd or inappropriate be- 
cause they permitted wives undue freedom, 

In contrast to the Greeks, Ligurian women 
worked the fields alongside their husbands be- 
cause their soil was poor (Diodorus Siculus Hib. 
Hist. 4.20), Making a living at distaff and loom 
was difficult (Terence And. 73-74), but women of- 
ten worked in rural areas (Longus Daphn. Chi. 
3.25; P. Fay. 91; Scheidel). A writer could criticize 
the king of old Persia for ruling all his subjects 
except the one he ought to have ruled most of 
all, his wife (Plutarch Uneducated Ruler 2, Mor. 
780C), Greeks were so amazed by the greater rel- 
ative freedom among Egyptian women that they 
portrayed Egyptian women as ruling (kyriewein) 
their husbands and Egyptian marriage contracts 
as stipulating that men obey their wives in all 
things (peitharchésein . . . hapanta, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus Bib, Hist, 1.27.2), This was an exaggeration 
but underlines the greater freedom of Egyptian 
women in contrast to that of Greck women. 

But long before the Roman period, Greek 
culture had pervaded the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, including urban Egypt (ie. Alexandria 
and the Hellenistic elite in Egypt’s nomes). Thus 
although women in general in Roman Egypt 
wielded considerably greater economic power 
than they did in classical Athens (Pomeroy 
1981), first- and second-cenwry B.C. marriage 
contracts from Egypt list among requirements 
for wives submission to their husbands, not leav- 
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ing the home without their permission, and so 
forth (Verner, 38, 64-65; Lewis, 55), Although 
more such documents were preserved in Egypt, 
however, the wives’ promise to obey their hus- 
bands was hardly limited to Egypt. ° 

3.3. Gender Roles in Palestinian and Geographi- 
cally Related Jewish Traditions. Views on gender 
roles varied significantly in carly Jewish sources 
(see van der Horst 1993). Philo and Josephus 
provide cxamples of Jewish people writing for 
Hellenistic-Roman or Hellenized audicnces, 
Philo believes that Moses’ law enjoins wives to 
serve and obey their husbands (Philo Hypoth. 
7.3); child rearing necessarily also subordinates 
wives to their husbands (Philo Op. Mund. 167). 
That such subservience would, he believed, be 
good for women undoubtedly stems from his 
conviction that women are less rational than 
men (Philo Omn. Prob, Lib. 18 §117); his use of 
feminine imagery connotes women's inferiority 
by nature (see most extensively Baer), which re- 
flects a broader pattern of Greco-Roman 
thought, The difficulties of bearing and rearing 
children also necessarily subject the wife in obe- 
dience to her husband (Philo Op. Mund. 60 
§167). Essenes do not marry, he noted, because 
women are selfish and devote all their energy to 
leading their husbands into error (Philo Hypoth. 
11.14-17). 

Josephus also views women as inferior in 
moral character to men (Josephus Ant, 4,8.15 
§219), Because women are inferior in all things, 
the law prescribes the husband's authority and 
wife's submission for the wife's own good (Jose- 
phus Ag. Ap. 2.25 §§200-201); thus Josephus be- 
lieved that God punished both Adam and Herod 
Antipas for being so weak as to have heeded 
their wives (Josephus Ant. 1.1.4 §49; 18.7.2 §255; 
cf, Adam and Eve 26:2), Josephus may haye felt 
personal existential reasons for his opinions; al- 
though he later found a wealthy Jewish woman 
he believed to be of nobler character than most 
other women (Josephus Life 76 §427), he di- 
vorced another wife, displeased with her behav- 
ior (Josephus Life 76 §426). Yet he was hardly 
alone in his opinions; negative views of women 
predominate in Sirach (e.g., Sir 42:13) and prob- 
ably the Testament of Job (Garrett; but cf van der 
Horst 1986), though positive pictures appear in 
Tobit (Sara; Edna; Anna) and Pseudo-Philo (van 
der Horst 1989), Samaritan marriage contracts 
require full obedience from the wife (Bowman, 
311). 
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The rabbis also assume that husbands rule 
their wives (Sipra Qed, par, 1.195.2.2; cf, Gractz; 
40416 frag. 2 iv 2) and complain that a man 
ruled by his wife has no life (6, Bega 32b, Bar.) 
But these sources easily appear more nuanced 
than Josephus or Philo, The husband had to re- 
spect his wife (Safrai, 763-64, citing 6, Yebam, 62b, 
Bar; cf. Montefiore and Loewe, 507-15). Second- 
century rabbis were concerned for women’s le- 
gal, especially property, rights (see Langer). 
Likewise, nonliterary evidence suggests the par- 
ticipation of Diaspora Jewish women in commu- 
nity life (Kracmer). 

Some sources may reflect broader ancient 
Mediterranean mistrust of women’s moral char- 
acter, A rash or impudent (thrasus) woman 
shamed her father and husband and invited 
their loathing (Sir 22:5), and various sources 
warn about the talkative wife (Syr. Men. Sent. 
118-21; Gen. Rab, 45:5; 80:5). Such women will 
falsely accuse their husbands (Sent. Syr. Men. 
336-39), But a husband should appreciate a 
good wife (Sir 7:19; 26:1-4). 

3.4, Respective Duties of Husband and Wife. 
Classical Athenian culture idealized women’s se- 
clusion to the domestic sphere, though it was 
never fully realized in practice; probably partly 
to retain the wife's exclusive allegiance to her 
husband, much of the Greek-speaking eastern 
Mediterranean of the carly empire, however, 
was less restrictive (Keener 1992, 22-24). Never- 
theless, most married women outside the urban 
elite covered their heads to prevent the lust of 
males other than their husbands (Keener 1992, 
28-30). 

The Stoic Hierocles also expects the husband 
to rule external affairs while the matron rules 
domestic affairs, but in contrast to many others, 
he refuses to observe this distinction rigidly (Hi- 
erocles On Duties Household Management, in 
Malherbe, 97-98). 

Early Palestinian Judaism did not restrict 
women's movement the way classical Greek cul- 
ture did (see m. Ketub, 1:10; 9:4); it also provided 
women some rights not common in broader 
Mediterranean culture (see Verner, 45). Never- 
theless, the wife's standard duties are largely do- 
mestic: grinding wheat, cooking, washing, nurs- 
ing and sewing (m. Ketub. 5:5; late first-century 
adaptations of these duties suggest that the orig- 
inal list was accepted among first-century Phari- 
sees). 

But Jewish law also required husbands to 
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provide their wives with expected comforts 
(Goodman, 36; cf. Adam and Eve 2:1). This cus- 
tom contrasts starkly with Roman law, which 
provided the wife no claim to maintenance 
(Gardner, 68), Some divisions of labor may also 
have been less strict in Galilean village life, es- 
pecially around harvest time, In southern Leba- 
non, even today peasant men and women often 
share interchangeable roles (see Eickelman, 
194), 


4. Summary. 

Betrothal and marriage were commercial and 
legal as well as romantic matters. Some Gentiles 
advocated singleness, and a few advocated celi- 
bacy; some Jews also advocated celibate single- 
ness, But the Roman world emphasized mar- 
riage and the bearing of children, and many 
Jewish teachers took this emphasis further. Ro- 
man laws expected sensitivity to class and citi- 
zenship issues in marnage, Greeks, Romans and 
the vast majority of Jews were officially monoga- 
mous. Husbands were expected to rule their 
homes, though wives could exercise consider- 
able control over domestic matters. Although 
Palestinian Jewish customs differed in many re- 
spects from those of Greece and Rome, they also 
share much in common with their broader Med- 
iterranean milieu, and Diaspora Jewish customs 
reflected that milieu even more closely. 
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MELCHIZEDEK, TRADITIONS OF 
The figure of Melchizedek was king and priest 
of God Most High in the city of Salem, He ap- 
pears briefly in the OT, and his story was then 
elaborated upon by early Jewish *apocalyptic lit- 
erature. He became particularly pivotal in the 
development of early Christian *messianism 
and the formulation of christology. 

1, Old Testament Traditions 

2. Second Enoch 

3. Melchizedek in Qumran Literature 

4, Other Jewish Literature 

5. Melchizedek in the New Testament 


1, Old Testament Traditions. 

The Melchizedek traditions begin with the enig- 
matic appearance of Melchizedek in Genesis 
14:18-20, After Abraham's conquest of the five 
kings (Gen 14:1-17), Abraham gives Melchi- 
zedek a tithe of the booty. The name Melchizedeh, 
which means “king of righteousness,” may be 
understood as either a personal name or a title; 
it is intended to underscore the symbolic or per- 
haps allegorical nature of the figure. The city of 


Salem is understood by all later Jewish tradition 
to have been *Jerusalem, Consequently some 
commentators understand the Melchizedek tra- 
dition: in Genesis 14;18-20 as justifying a high 
priesthood in Jerusalem predating the Sol- 
omonic temple and even Abraham; however, it 
is difficult to understand why the Zadokite 
priests would have promulgated tradition that 
ultimately undermined their own authority, 

In Psalm 110, God apparently designates a 
Davidie ruler—although this is not explicit— 
“you are a priest forever in the order of Melchi- 
zedek,” Some commentators would like to see 
Psalm 110 as a *Hasmonean composition that 
justifies the secular and priestly leadership of Si- 
mon Maccabeus (c. 142-154 B.C.) because Psalm 
110:14 can be read as an acrostic, sm ‘n (“Sim- 
eon"); however, such a late date has not been 
widely accepted. Still, it is possible that the pecu- 
liar versification that gives rise to the possible 
acrostic identification with Simeon was Hasmo- 
nean, The Melchizedek tradition was a natural 
mine to excavate in the attempt to legitimate the 
Hasmonean pedigree. Indeed, the mystery sur- 
rounding Melchizedek in both Genesis 14 and 
Psalm 110 left ample interpretative room for di- 
vergent early Jewish communities to fill out his 
pedigree, 


2, Second Enoch. 

The earliest and most extensive extrabiblical tra- 
dition about Melchizedek is found in 2 Enoch 
71—72 (A and J manuscripts; see Enoch, Books 
of). Melchizedek is described as born “fully de- 
veloped" as a three-year old. He has the mark of 
the high priesthood on him from birth and must 
be hidden lest the wicked kill him. God, through 
the agency of an archangel, hides the child 
Melchizedck in the garden of Eden for seven 
years. This child is finally placed at the head of 
the high priests of the future in the “center of 
the earth where Adam was created" (2 Enoch 
71:35 [J]). In these texts Melchizedek is a title. 
There are multiple Melchizedeks “according to 
the order of Melchizedek,” though the greatest 
of these is the aforementioned. 


3. Melchizedek in Qumran Literature. 

Although fragments of Enoch dating to the carly 
third century B.C, are found among the *Dead 
Sea Scrolls, 2 Enoch is not found and is usually 
considered a later composition (c. A.D, 100-200). 
Still, it seems likely that the traditions in 2 Enoch 
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have their origins in the Second Temple period, 
given other evidence for highly developed 
Melchizedek traditions in *Qumran literature. 

The most prominent development of the 
Melchizedek traditions in Qumran literature are 
found in a thematic *midrash (pesher) known as 
11QMelchizedek (11Q13; van der Woude 1965), 
The midrash is quite fragmentary, with only one 
column of text well represented. It was appar- 
ently organized around Isaiah 61, which is cited 
repeatedly (see lines 4, 9, 14, 19-20), The passage 
from Isaiah raises the issue of the release (citing 
Lev 25:13; Deut 15:2), which points to the ten Ju- 
bilee periods that will end in “the day of the ven- 
geance of ’ “léhénu.” Although the plain sense 
would suggest that ’ “lohéni means “our God," 
the Qumran interpreter takes it as a reference to 
Melchizedek (note lines 24-25), citing passages 
where he understands ' “léhim to refer to the 
holy *angels who will judge the fallen angels 
(Pss 82:1; 7:8-9; 82:2: Is 52:7), Melchizedek is 
presented as the judge of both the saints of God 
and the fallen angels. The faithful of God will 
be included in Melchizedek’s lot, while the 
fallen angels are part of the lot of *Belial. There 
is a similarity between the roles of Melchizedek 
and the archangel Michael in the *Wer Scroll 
(1QM 9:14-16), though the two are never explic- 
itly equated in Qumranic literature. F. Garcia 
Martinez has suggested that Melchizedek may 
be identified with the “Son of God" in another 
Qumran composition, the Aramaic Apocalypse 
(4Q “Son of God” [4Q246)). 

An underlying dualism in the Melchizedek 
traditions is evident by the appearance of the 
anti-figure Melchiresha‘ (“king of wickedness”) 
in 4QAmram (4Q543-548) and 4QBenedictions! 
(4Q280). 4QAmram is quite fragmentary, yet a 
few observations can be recovered. In 
4QAmram, the father of *Moses, Amram, de- 
scribes his vision of the Watchers, including the 
chief Angel of Darkness, One of the three 
names of this angel is Melchiresha‘ (the other 
two names are lost). Melchiresha‘ addresses the 
leader of the army of light, who also has three 
names. One of the names of Melchiresha‘’s 
counterpart, the leader of the army of light, was 
probably Melchizedek (and also perhaps 
Michael), but his three names are also lost, 
4QBenedictions is also fragmentary, but it sug- 
gests that Melchiresha‘ is set apart “from the 
sons of light for evil because he turned away 
from following God.” In other words, it suggests 
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that the Qumran sectarians read the Melchi- 
zedek traditions as part of the myth of the fallen 
angels (see Gen 6;1-4). 


4, Other Jewish Literature. 

The Palestinian Jew wurned historian, Flavius 
*Josephus, took a purely human interpretation 
of Melchizedek. He writes that Abraham “was 
received by the king of Solyma, Melchizedek, 
whose name means righteous king, and such he 
was by common consent, inasmuch as for this 
reason he was moreover made priest of God; 
Solyma was in fact the place afterward called Hi- 
erosolyma [that is, Jerusalem]" (Josephus Ant. 
1,10,2 §180). : 

*Philo Judaeus lived in *Alexandria and was 
roughly a contemporary with Jesus as well as the 
later stages of the Qumran community. He also 
took a strictly this-worldly view of Melchizedck: 
“God has also made Melchizedek both king of 
peace, for that is the meaning of Salem, and his 
own priest... . For he is named ‘the righteous 
king’ [ = Melchizedek], and a king is one who is 
opposed to the tyrant; the one is the author of 
laws, the other of lawlessness” (Philo Leg. All. 
3,25-26 §§79-82). 

Both the second-century Aramaic Targum 
Neofiti and the Fragment Targum identity 
Melchizedek with Noah's son Shem in its trans- 
lation of Genesis 14:18: “The king of Righteous- 
ness (Mclka-sedek), the king of Jerusalem—he 
is Shem, the great one—brought out bread and 
wine, for he was the priest who served in the 
High Priesthood before the Most High God” 
(also the later Targum Pseudo-Jonathan). 

Later *rabbinic traditions understand the 
high priesthood to have first been given to 
Shem-Melchizedek (Gen 14:18:20) but then 
transferred to Aaron through Abraham. Psalm 
110:4 was read, “You [Abraham] are a priest for- 
ever” (see 6, Zebah, 62a). From manuscripts of 6. 
Sukkah 52b, we learn that Melchizedek is a righ- 
tcous priest who was apparently translated into 
heaven and who would reappear in the messi- 
anic age. But he is a purely human figure. The 
connection of the Melchizedek tradition with 
the traditions about the fallen angels was thus 
marginalized by rabbinic *Judaism, perhaps 
even in response to the prominence they were 
given in early Christianity, 


5, Melchizedek in the New Testament. 
The importance of the Melchizedek traditions 
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in early Christianity begins already in the Gos- 
pels, when Jesus baffles the *Pharisees with his 
question from Psalm 110: “What do you think of 
the Messiah? Whose son is hc?" The Pharisees 
responded, “The son of David." He said.to them, 
“How is it then that David by the Spirit calls him 
Lord, saying, ‘The Lord said to my Lord, “Sit at 
my right hand, until I put your enemies under 
your feet"? If David thus calls him Lord, how 
can he be his son?” (Mt 22:41-45), Jesus uses the 
enigmatic and debated interpretation of the 
Melchizedek traditions in carly Judaism in order 
to raise questions about the character of the ex- 
pected Davidic Messiah, 

The figure of Melchizedek becomes central 
in the book of Hebrews’ development of chris- 
tology (esp. Heb 5, 7). The ambiguity in the OT 
traditions about Melchizedek, as well as the de- 
bate among early Jewish interpreters, left an 
ideal opening for the author of Hebrews to 
chart a new way. Melchizedek provides a way for 
combining the royal and priestly offices ostensi- 
bly held by separate individuals. To be sure, the 
Hasmonean priest-kings had already combined 
these offices, though they were opposed in part 
for that reason. The fact that Melchizedek ap- 
pears suddenly in Genesis 14 gave rise to his 
identification with an angel in early Jewish 
apocalyptic literature; for the author of He- 
brews, however, it points to Jesus’ timelessness; 
that is, Melchizedek is “without father, without 
mother, without gencalogy, having neither be- 
ginning of days nor end of life, but resembling 
the Son of God, he remains a priest forever” 
(Heb 7:3), 

Hence Hebrews argues that there are two 
changes in priesthood, one from Melchizedek 
to Abraham, as in Jewish tradition, but a fur- 
ther transference to Jesus, Since Jesus is the 
one and only eternal high priest there need 
be no further transference of the priesthood 
(Heb 7;12). The emphasis on Jesus as priest in 
Hebrews undoubtedly responds to the weak- 
ness in his messianic claims; that is, by gene- 
alogy he was a Davidic messiah, but what 
about the Messiah of Aaron? Melchizedek 
provides the way through (see Yadin; Delcor; 
Gieschen). 

See also BELIAL, BELIAR, DEVIL, SATAN; AN- 
GELS OF THE NATIONS; VISIONS OF AMRAM 
(4Q543-548); WAR SCROLL (1QM). 
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MESSIANIC APOCALYPSE (40521) 
The so-called Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521) has 
generated interest among NT interpreters be- 
cause of its reference to a messiah to whom 
“heaven and carth will listen.” The text is some- 
times referred to as the Works of the Messiah or 
On Resurrection. The text, which dates to 75 to 50 
B.C, and may have been produced at *Qumran, 
was published in 1992 and is frequently dis- 
cussed in connection to Jesus’ reply to the im- 
prisoned John the Baptist. 
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1. Contents of the Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521) 
2. Interpretations of the Messianic Apocalypse 
3. The Messianic Apocalypse and the New ‘Tes- 
tament 
1. Contents of the Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521), 
The Messianic Apocalypse (4Q521) consists of sev- 
enteen or eighteen fragments, Of these firag- 
ments the best known is fragment 2, which 
contains the greater part of fourteen lines that 
make up column 2 (with a few words and letters 
in column 1 and seven partially preserved lines 
in column 3; see PAM 41.676 and 43,604), This 
column, alluding to Psalm 146:6-8, speaks of “his 
[probably God's] Messiah,” to whom “heaven 
and earth will listen, [and all thjat is in them will 
not turn away from the commandment of the 
holy ones" (lines 1-2). ‘The text goes on to speak 
of an era of blessing and restoration, a ime when 
God “will glorify the pious on the throne of an 
eternal kingdom, releasing captives, giving sight 
to the blind and raising up those who are bo[wed 
down)" (lines 7-8), The “Lord will do as he s{aid)], 
for he will heal the wounded, give life to the 
dead, and preach good news to the poor” (lines 
11-12), Lines 7-8 and 11-12 allude to several pas- 
sages from Isaiah, such as Isaiah $5:5-6 (“the eyes 
of the blind shall be opened”), Isaiah 61:1 
(“anointed . . . to preach good news to the poor”), 
Isaiah 26:19 ("your dead shall live, their bodies 
shall rise”) and possibly Isaiah 53:5 (“he was 
wounded , ,. and with his stripes we are healed”). 
Fragment 2 column 3 alludes to Malachi 4:5- 
6, with the promise that “the fathers will return 
to the sons” (line 2). The day of judgment ap- 
pears to be in view in fragments 7 + 5, which 
speak of “those who do the good before the 
Lord” (line 4), those who are “the accursed” 
and have been set aside “for death” (line 5) 
and the Lord “who gives life to the dead of his 
people” (line 6), We probably have contact 
here with Daniel 12:2, which promises resur- 
rection and “everlasting life" for some and “ev- 
erlasting contempt” for others, Lines 1-3 (“the 
earth and all that is in it, the seals and all they 
contain”) parallel the opening lines of frag- 
ment 2, Fragment 8 refers to “all his anointed 
ones” (line 9), which is probably a reference to 
the prophets (see line 10, which says they “will 
speak the word of the Lord”), though the refer- 
ence to “holy vessels” in the previous line may 
suggest that the “anointed ones" are priests (so 
Puech, 1992, 509). 
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2. Interpretations of the Messianic Apocalypse. 

KE. Puech (1992, 497) and others have under- 
stood the Messiah of 4Q521 2 ii as the tradi- 
tional, royal figure (“Messiah-king") whom the 
awaited Elijah-like prophet will announce, In 
his most recent discussion, Puech (2000, 543) 
thinks “his (or its) messiah” (m*sihd) may be plu- 
ral (“its messiahs,” m‘sthaw), in which case refer- 
ence is to the two anointed figures, the king and 
the priest (as in 1 QS 9:11; “until the coming of 
the prophet and the anointed ones of Aaron 
and of Israel”). If the word is read as a singular, 
then it is probably to be read in reference to the 
“priest-prophet of messianic times.” The latter 
option is close to what J. J. Collins (1995a, 117- 
22; 1998, 112-16) has contended. He thinks the 
“anointed” figure of this scroll is himself an 
anointed prophet, probably on the model of the 
*eschatological Elijah, through whom God will 
heal and raise the dead, 

Collins observes that the principal task of 
this anointed figure is to “preach good news to 
the poor” (line 12), which alludes to Isaiah 61:1, 
a text understood to be referring to the eschato- 
logical prophet. In the Aramaic paraphrase, this 
passage is understood explicitly as referring to 
the prophet: “The prophet said, ‘A spirit of prophecy 
before the Lord Ged is upon me, because the Lord 
has exalted me to announce good news to the 
poor..." (7g. Isa. 61;1, with italics denoting de- 
partures from the Hebrew). Not only are the 
words “the prophet” and “a spirit of prophecy" 
added to the text, but also “anointed” has been 
replaced with “exalted,” perhaps to avoid con- 
fusing the eschatological prophet with the Mes- 
siah. In any case it is clear that the task outlined 
in Isaiah 61:1 is understood to be the duty of the 
eschatological prophet, not that of the awaited 
royal Messiah, 

Collins's interpretation gains further support 
from the allusion to Malachi in 4Q521 2 iii 2: “it 
is sure]: The fathers will return to the sons.” Ac- 
cording to Malachi 4:5-6 (Heb 3;23-24), when 
Elijah comes, “he will turn the hearts of fathers 
to their children and the hearts of children to 
their fathers,” This feature of Elijah’s eschato- 
logical ministry is mentioned in Sirach 48:10, 
“you are ready al the appointed time .. . to turn 
the heart of the father to the son and to restore 
the tribes of Jacob” and is echoed in Luke 1:16- 
17, in reference to the promised birth of John 
the Baptist: “And he will turn many of the sons 
of Israel to the Lord their God, and he will go 
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before him in the spirit and power of Elijah, to 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children... 
to make ready for the Lord a people prepared.” 

Collins (1995a, 118-19) suspects that the au- 
thor of 4Q521 understands lines 11-12 (“the 
Lord will do as he s{aid], for he will heal the 
wounded, give life to the dead, and preach good 
news to the poor”) as God acting through his 
agent the anointed prophet. This understanding 
is consistent with Jewish messianism scen in 
other texts, such as in y, Ketwhbot 12:3, which 
says “the dead will come to life in the time of the 
Messiah,” in m. Sofa 9:15, which says “the resur- 
rection of the dead comes through Elijah,” and 
in 108 9:11, which speaks of the coming of “the 
Prophet and the anointed ones of Aaron and of 
Israel” (see Rule of the Community), A prophet is 
expected to come in the power of Elijah, 
through whom Israel's healing and restoration 
will take place, and the Messiah is to come, who 
will rule Israel faithfully. 


3. The Messianic Apocalypse and the New 
Testament. 

Jesus’ reply to the imprisoned John the Baptist 
contains three Isaianic phrases also found in 
4Q521: the blind receiving sight, the raising of 
the dead and the preaching of good news to the 
poor. The Matthean Evangelist explains that 
John queried Jesus because he had heard of the 
“deeds of the Messiah.” Reference to the Mes- 
siah (or anointed) gives us yet a fourth parallel. 
From these parallels many interpreters have 
concluded that Jesus and the author of 4Q521 
share a similar eschatological and messianic ex~ 
pectation. The story is found in the Synoptic 
double tradition: John “sent word by his disci- 
ples and said to him, ‘Are you he who is to come, 
or shall we look for another?’ And Jesus an- 
swered them, ‘Go and tell John what you hear 
and see: the blind receive their sight and the 
lame walk, lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor 


~ have good news preached to them, And blessed 


is he who takes no offense at me’” (Mt 11:2-6; ef. 
Lk 7;19-23). 

The authenticity of the double tradition is as- 
sured by the improbability that the early church 
would create tradition in which such a signifi- 
cant figure as John the Baptist, Jesus’ mentor 
and (in more theological terms) “forerunner,” 
would express doubt in Jesus, Morcover, one 
would expect to find a more direct and cn- 


hanced testimony to Jesus in a piece of fictional 
and confessional material, 

Because 4Q521 introduces the blessings of 
the eschatological period as the time when 
“heaven and earth will listen to his Messiah" 
and because these blessings match closely those 
mentioned by Jesus, scholars now conclude that 
Jesus’ reply to the Baptist was indeed messianic 
in nature. Thus 40521 makes a significant con- 
tribution to research into Jesus’ self-understand- 
ing. This new evidence suggests that Jesus did 
understand himself in messianic terms, How- 
ever, the precise nature of this messianism re- 
mains unclear, It is probable that it is a 
prophetic messianism, perhaps even modeled 
after Malachi’s promise of the return of Elijah, 
In the NT Gospels John denies that he is Elijah 
(Jn 1:21) and speaks of the coming of one 
“mightier” than himself (Mk 1:7; Mt 3:11-12; Lk 
$:16-17). Moreover, Jesus refers to himself as a 
prophet (Mk 6:4) and was even regarded by 
some as Elijah or some other prophet (Mk 6:15; 
8:28). Although it is possible that at a later stage 
in his ministry Jesus began to view John as Eli- 
jah (Mk 9:11-13) and himself in more exalted, 
even royal terms (cf, Mk 11:1-10, where Jesus en- 
ters *Jerusalem on an ass, in fulfillment of Zech 
9:9), at the outset of his ministry in which he 
proclaims the kingdom he may have seen him- 
self as the eschatological Elijah. 

See also MESSIANISM. 
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C, A, Evans 


MESSIANIC RULE, See RULE OF THE CONGRE- 
GATION/MESSIANIG RULE (1QSa). 


MESSIANISM 
Messianism is the expectation of a coming 
anointed person or persons who will redeem Is- 
rael and/or the church. The appearance of this 
anointed figure is usually understood to be part 
of a larger eschatological drama whereby hu- 
man activity on earth is appreciably altered. At 
that time God's will on earth will be more tangi- 
bly and perhaps permanently experienced, of- 
ten under the rubric “kingdom of God.” It is 
usually believed that this anointed figure is part 
of the climax of human history and will not be 
succeeded by other anointed figures, 

1. Derivation of the Term Messiah 
~ 2. Origins of Messianism 

3. Anachronisms in Jewish and Christian In- 

terpretation 
4, Varieties of Messianism 
5, Messianism and New ‘Testament Christol- 


ogy 


lL. Derivation of the Term Messiah, 
The word “messiah” comes from the Greek mes- 
sias (c£ Jn 1:41; 4;25), which is itself a translitera- 
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tion of the Hebrew mésiah (2 Sam 22:51; 25:1), 
meaning one who is “smeared” or “anointed” 
(with oil). Masia occurs some 38 times in the 
OF. The Greek equivalent is christas (cf. LXX 2 
Sam 22:51; 23:1), which occurs some 529 times 
in the NT (about half in Paul; more than half, if 
one includes the Pastorals). The nominal form 
is derived from the verbs maiah (Hebrew) and 
chriein (Greek), which mean “to anoint” or “to 
smear (with oil).” When the nominal form is 
definite (Heb. hammasiah; Aram. m*iihd’), it is 
usually translated “the Messiah.” The Greek def- 
inite form, ho christos, is usually translated “the 
Christ.” 

Israel’s tradition of anointing the *priest is 
ancient (cf. Ex 28:41; 30:30; 40:13-15; Lev 16:32; 
Num 3:3). Of special interest is the anointing of 
the high priest (Ex 40:13; Lev 7:35), who in 
Numbers 35:25 is said to be “anointed with holy 
oil.” Yeshua ben Sira eulogizes Aaron, stating 
that “Moses ordained him, and anointed him 
with holy oil” (Sir 45:15), Early rabbinic litera- 
ture is keenly interested in the “anointed (high) 
priest” (cf. m. Hor. 2:1, 2,3, 6,7; 3:1, 2, 4, 6; m. Ze 
bah. 4:3; m. Menah. 5:3, 5; 6:2, 4; m. Me‘il. 2:9) 
much more than it is in the royal Messiah (cf. m. 
Sofa 9:15; on this point, see Neusner 1984), 

The kings of Judah and Israel were 
“anointed,” usually by prophets, as well as by 
priests, Especially important is Samuel's anoint- 
ing of Saul (1 Sam 9:9, 16; 10:1; 15:1, 17) and 
David (1 Sam 16:1-3, 12-13; 2 Sam 12:7; cf. Sir 
46:13). Nathan the prophet and Zadok the priest 
anointed Solomon (1 Kings 1:34; cf. 1:39, 45). 
Elijah was commanded to anoint Hazael to be 
king over Syria and Jehu to be king over Israel 
(1 Kings 19:15-16), though it would be Elisha 
who carried out the task (2 Kings 9:1-3, 6, 12; cf. 
Sir 48:8). Even in the period of the judges we 
find tradition of someone being anointed king 
(Judg 9:8, 15). Frequently the anointed king is 
called “the Lord's anointed” (1 Sam 16:6; 24:6, 
10; 26:9, 11, 16, 23; 2 Sam 1:14, 16; 19:2]; cf. Ps 
2:2; 18:50; 20:6; 28:8), The psalmist, on behalf of 
the “anointed,” sometimes appeals to God for 
help (Ps 84:9; 89:38, 51; 182:10, 17). 

Elijah was told to anoint Elisha, his prophetic 
successor, though the deed itself is not actually 
narrated (1 Kings 19:15-16; cf. 2 Kings 9:1-3, 6, 
12). The anointing of Elisha is the only instance 
of an anointed prophet. However, one should 
recall that the prophetic speaker in Isaiah 61 
claims to have the Spirit of the Lord and to have 
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been “anointed” to preach (cf. Tg. Isa, 61:1: 
"The prophet said; ‘A spirit of prophecy before 
the Lord God is upon me"), The association in 
a sermon, which is attributed to Jesus (Luke 
4:18-27), of this passage from Isaiah with the 
ministries of Elijah and Elisha is probably not 
accidental but reflects the tradition of the 
anointed prophet 


2. Origins of Messianism. 

Messianism originates in the OT, which speaks 
of anointed priests, kings and prophets. But 
none of these anointed persons are to be under- 
stood as eschatological figures of deliverance. 
Sometime in the third or second century B.c. 
“messiah” takes on this eschatological nuance 
(though hopes for a new Davidic king, ¢x- 
pressed in some of the prophets, made impor- 
tant contributions to the messianism that would 
eventually emerge). In reaction to the oppres- 
sion of Greek and Roman rule, and in response 
to what was perceived as usurpation of the high 
priesthood on the part of the Hasmoneans and 
their successors, hopes for the appearance of a 
righteous king and/or priest began to be ex- 
pressed. The later usurpation of Israel's throne 
by Herod and his successors only fueled these 
hopes. The literature of this time speaks of the 
appearance of worthy anointed persons 
through whom the restoration of Israel might 
take place. These hopes and predictions drew 
upon passages of Scripture that spoke of 
anointed persons and upon passages that spoke 
in more indirect ways of individuals or symbols 
that lent themselves to eschatological or salvific 
interpretations. 

Three passages in particular played an im- 
portant, generative role in the rise of messian- 
ism: Genesis 49:10; Numbers 24:17 and Isaiah 
11;1-6. All of these passages are interpreted in a 
messianic sense in the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
other early Jewish and Christian writings. 

2.1. Genesis 49:10. In 4Q252 5:1-7, Gen 49:10- 
1L is cited and is understood to refer to the 
“Branch of David.” The passage may also be al- 
luded to in 4QplIsa* (4Q161) frags. 7-10 iii 25, 
again in a messianic sense. The messianic po- 
tential appears to have been enhanced in the 
LXX. All four targums to the Pentateuch render 
the passage in an explicitly messianic sense 
(“king messiah” is mentioned in Gen 49:10, 11, 
and 12). Jacob's blessing (Gen 49;8-12) is re- 
ferred to in Testament of Judah 1:6 (“my father de- 


clared to me, ‘You shall be king’) and in 
Testament of Judah 22:3 seems to be understood 
in a messianic sense, The description of the war- 
rior Messiah in Revelation 19:11-16 may have 
this passage, as well as Isaiah 11, in mind (com- 
pare Rev 19:13 with Gen 49:11); and it may be 
alluded to in Hebrews 7:14, Christian messianic 
interpretation of the passage becomes common- 
place in the second century (cf Justin Martyr 
Apol. 192, 54; Dial. Tryph, 52, 120; Clement of Al- 
exandria Paed, 1.5, 6; lrenaeus Haer. 4.10.2). 

2.2, Numbers 24:17, The interpretation of 
Numbers 24:17 is similar to that of Genesis 
49:10, All four Pentateuch targums paraphrase 
the passage in explicitly messianic terms, The 
Hebrew text's “a star shall come forth out of Ja- 
cob, and a scepter shall rise out of Israel” be- 
comes in the Aramaic “a king shall arise out of 
Jacob and be anointed the Messiah out of Is- 
rael” (Tg. Ong.; cf. Tgs. Neof:, Ps. J., Frg.). Messi- 
anic interpretation of Numbers 24:17 is widely 
attested in traditions dating to the first century 
and earlier (7; Jud. 24:1-6; CD 7:20; 1QSb 5:27- 
28; 1QM 11:4-9; 4Q175 1:9-13; possibly Philo Vit, 
Mos. 1.52 §290; Praem. Poen. 16 §95; Orphica 31 = 
Aristobulus frag. 4:5). It is probably to this pas- 
sage that Josephus refers when he says that his 
countrymen were misled by an “ambiguous ora- 
cle,” which promised that “one from their coun- 
try would become ruler of the world" (Josephus 
JW 6.54 §§312-13; cf. 3.8.9 §§400-402), The 
“star” that “stood over the city” of Jerusalem 
would have only fueled such speculation (Jose- 
phus J. W 6.5.3 §289). At issue was not the messi- 
anic orientation of the oracle; rather, the 
question was to whom the oracle applied. Of 
course, Josephus here is being disingenuous. It 
is very probable that he too understood the pas- 
sage in the way his contemporaries did (at least 
at the beginning of the Jewish War). Instead, Jo- 
sephus deliberately distanced himself from pop- 
ular Jewish interpretation and applied the 
oracle to General Vespasian, his patron, “who 
was proclaimed emperor on Jewish soil.” Early 
Christians were also aware of the passage's mes- 
sianic potential, as seen in the “star” of Matthew 
2:2 and the magis’ assumption that it pointed to 
the birthplace of the “king of the Jews.” *Simon 
ben Kosiba's nickname bar kokhéa (“son of the 
star”) apparently was inspired by this passage. 
According to rabbinic tradition, this man 
claimed to be the Messiah, or at least was pro- 
claimed as such by some of his following (cf. ». 
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Ta‘an. 4:5 §8; b. Sanh, 93b; Justin Martyr Apol. J 
31; Dial. Tryph. 106; Irenaeus Haer, 3.9.2), 
though in the wake of his defeat his sobriquet 
was changed to bar kozibah (“son of the lie”). 

2.3. Isaiah 11:1-6. In the Hebrew text, the or- 
acle of Isaiah 11 anticipates the coming forth of 
“a shoot from the stump of Jesse, even a branch 
(that) shall grow out of his roots” (/sa. 11:1), The 
Isaiah targum renders the verse, “And a king 
shall come forth from the sons of Jesse, and the 
Messiah shall be exalted from the sons of his 
sons” (cf. Ty. Is 11:6: “In the days of the Messiah 
of Israel"). Much earlier the LXX had enhanced 
the messianic potential of Isaiah 11:10; “And 
there shall be in that day the root of Jesse, even 
he who arises to rule over nations”). Paul quotes 
this passage and applies it to “Christ” (Rom 
15:12; ef. Rev 5:5; 22;16; Clement of Alexandria 
Strom, 5,6), Isaiah 11 is taken in a messianic 
sense in 4Qplsa" frags, '7-10 iti 22-29 and is ech- 
oed in 1QSb 5:21-26, a passage which describes 
the blessing that is to be pronounced upon the 
Prince of the congregation. In 4 Ezra 13;2-10, 
Isaiah 11:4 is alluded to and applied to the man 
who “flew with the clouds of heaven” (cf. Dan 
7:13). Messianic interpretation of Isaiah 11 
probably underlies 4Q285 5:1-6 and Testament of 
Levi 18:7 as well, Early Christian writers were es- 
pecially fond of Isaiah 11 (for Is 11:1, ch Mt 
2:23; Acts 13:23; Heb 7:14; Rev 5:5; 22:16; Justin 
Martyr Apol. 132; Dial. Tryph. 87; Clement of Al- 
exandria Paed, 1.7; Irenaeus Haer. 3.9.3; Sib, Or. 
6:8, 16; 7:38; 8:254; for Is 11:2, cf. Eph 1:17; 1 Pet 
4:14; Irenaeus Heer. 3.17.1; for Is 11:3, cf. Jn 
7:24; Clement of Alexandria Paed. 1.7; for Is 
11:4, cf Jn 7:24; Eph 6:17; 2 Thess 2:8; Rev 
19:11; Clement of Alexandria Paed. 1.7; Irenacus 
Haer, 4.33.1; for Is 11:5, cf. Eph 6:14). 

The data therefore suggest that the messian- 
ism attested in early sources, such as the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, coheres with what can be ascer- 
tained from other Jewish sources from this pe- 
riod of time (such as some of the pseudepig- 
rapha and NT writings) and even later (such as 
the targums and rabbinic literature). The Scrolls 
contain some distinctive ideas in certain details 
(such as the nature of the final war at the end of 
days and the Messiah's role in it, or the Mes- 
siah's submission to the priests), but it would ap- 
pear that in most of the major points, Qumran 
messianism is not much different from that held 
by other pious, hopeful Jews (on this point, see 
Collins 1995b). 
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3. Anachronisms in Jewish and Christian 
Interpretation. 

Until relatively recent times, Jewish and Chris- 
lian interpreters often read messianic ideas of 
later periods back into the first century. Jewish 
interpreters assumed that the messianism of the 
rabbinic literature (the diversity of which was it- 
self often unappreciated) was “normative” and 
reached back to the times of *Shammai and 
*Hillel, and perhaps back even further. Chris- 
an interpreters sometimes assumed that aspects 
of Chalcedonian christology were operative in 
the messianism of Jesus’ contemporaries, 

Many of the beliefs regarding the supernatu- 
ral identity and/or abilitics of the Messiah in 
both Jewish and Christian traditions do not re- 
flect pre-A.D. 70 ideas. The Messiah was not ex- 
pected to perform miracles, though miracles 
might occur when he appeared (as assumed in 
40521; cf Jesus’ reply to the imprisoned John the 
Baptist in Mt 11:5 par. Lk 7:22). Belief that the 
Messiah is divine is a Christian idea; itis not Jew- 
ish, even if in traditions like those of / Enoch, the 
Messiah appears to enjoy a heavenly co-regency. 
Belief that the Messiah would suffer death in be- 
half of his people is largely a Christian idea, 
though the possibilities for such thinking may be 
traced to Jewish ideas of the suffering and mar- 
tyrdom of the righteous (as in 2 Mace 6—?; 
4 Macc 5—8). Ideas of the Messiah's existence 
before his birth, or even before the creation of 
the world, are post-A.b, 70 and appear in various 
ways in both Jewish and Christian contexts, For 
the latter, it becomes an integral part of christol- 
ogy, with its earliest explicit expression found in 
the Gospel of John (esp. Jn 1;1-18) and an even 
earlier implicit expression found in Paul (Col 
1:15-17), Even in these instances, however, Chris- 
ian ideas are rooted in Jewish traditions of the 
eternal Word or Wisdom of God (cf. Sir 24). 

The important point is to take into account 
the diversity of Jewish messianism prior to 
Christianity and to recognize the development 
of Christian messianism in the aftermath of 
Jesus’ ministry, death and resurrection. What be- 
came christology in the NT writings and in the 
later creeds must be carefully distinguished 
from pre-A.D. 70 Jewish messianism. 


4, Varieties of Messianism, 

Messianism developed in the postexilic period 
and seems to have taken on fresh vigor and vari- 
ety im the Greek and Roman periods. The Dead 











Sea Scrolls and various “intertestamental” writ- 
ings, many of which are related in some ways to 
the Scrolls, offer a variety of messianic expecta- 
tions, 

4.1, Texts That Speak of an “Anointed” Figure. 

4.1.1. Pseudepigrapha. There are seven carly 
and important texts in the OT pseudepigrapha 
that speak of the Messiah, The reference in 
I Enoch 48:10 (“For they have denied the Lord 
of the Spirits and his Messiah”) appears to re- 
flect the language of Psalm 2;2: “The kings of 
the earth set themselves, and the rulers take 
counsel together, against the LORD and his 
anointed.” The reference in J Enoch 52:4 (“All 
these things you have seen happen by the au- 
thority of his Messiah so that he may give orders 
and be praised upon the earth") may reflect the 
idea that the “son of man” will receive authority 
(cf. Dan 7:13-14), 

The textually uncertain 4 Ezra 7;28-29 reads: 
“For my son the Messiah shall be revealed with 
those who are with him, and those who remain 
shall rejoice four hundred years, And after 
these years my son the Messiah shall die, and 
all who draw human breath,” Although it is pos- 
sible that the epithet “my son the Messiah,” in- 
stead of something more simple like “my 
servant,” is due to Christian alteration of the 
text, we may have a genuine Jewish reading, 
which alludes to Psalm 2:2 (“the Lord and his 
anointed") and 2:7 (“You are my son, today I 
have begotten you"), In 4 Ezra 12:32 the “lion” 
(of the vision in 4 Ezra 11:1—12;3) is identified 
as “the Messiah whom the Most High has kept 
until the end of days, who will arise from the 
posterity of David.” Here we probably have an 
allusion to Isaiah 11:1 (“a shoot from the stump 
of Jesse") and Genesis 49:9 (“as a lion”). 

The Messiah of the *Psalms of Solomon is ex- 
plicitly Davidic (Pss. Sol. 17:4, 21). The awaited 
Davidic king of Israel “shall be the Lord Mes- 
siah” (Pss. Sol. 17:32), who will appear in “the ap- 
pointed day” (Pss. Sol. 18:5). He will drive out the 
wicked (Pss, Sol. 17:27), will purge Jerusalem of 
sinners (Pss. Sol. 17:30, $2, 96; 18:5), and will 
lead Israel (Pss, Sol. 17:26), judging the tribes of 
the people (Pss, Sol. 17:26), who will be distrib- 
uted upon the land according to their tribes (Pss. 
Sol. 17:28). Happy are those who will be born in 
those days, to live “under the rod of discipline of 
the Lord Messiah" (Pss. Sol. 18:7; cf, 17:42). 
Some scholars believe it is necessary to emend 
Psalms of Solomon 17:32 and 18:7 to read “the 


Lord’s Messiah.” However, Greck and Syriac 
MSS uniformly read “the Lord Messiah.” “Lord” 
here should not be understood in the later 
Christian sense, or in reference to Yahwch, It is 
rather part of the Messiah's honorific title and 
may in fact be modeled after | Kings 1:31, 37, 43, 
47, where we find the address “lord king David.” 

4.1.2. Qumran. Some thirty texts in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls speak of anointed personages. About 
half of these are in reference to what is probably 
the traditional, royal Messiah, Most of the other 
texts are in reference to the prophets. A few re- 
fer to the priest and one is in reference to 
Moses. The texts that speak of an awaited 
anointed person, probably the royal Messiah, 
are as follows: 

(1) CD 12:23—18:1: “until the appearance of 
the anointed of Aaron and of Israel.” 

(2) CD 14:19 ( = 4Q266 frag.18 iii 12): “[until 
the anoinjted of Aaron and of Israel appears 
and expiates their iniquity.” 

(3) CD 19:10-11; “others will be delivered up 
to the sword at the coming of the anointed of 
Aaron and of Israel.” 

(4) CD 20:1: “the anointed of Aaron and of 
Israel appears.” 

(5) LQS 9:11: “unl the coming of the 
prophet and the anointed ones of Aaron and of 
Israel.” 

(6) 1QSa 2:11-12; “when [God] will have 
be[got}ten the anointed one among them,” This 
text has been vigorously debated, with several 
emendations proposed for ydlid (“begotten”). 
However, these emendations are hardly neces- 
sary, for not only is ydlid the most probable orig- 
inal reading, the language of the passage seems 
to be an unmistakable allusion to Psalm 2:2, 7: 
“the Lord and his Messiah... “You are my son; 
today I have begotten you.'” 

(7) 1QSa 2:14-15; “afterward the [anoin)ted 
one of Israel will [enter]; and the chiefs of the 
cl[ans (or thousands) of Israel] will sit before 
him.” 

(8) 1QSa 2:20-21; “afterwar[d] the anointed 
one of Israel [will str]etch out his hands over the 
bread." 

(9) 40252 frag.l v, 3-4: “until the coming of 
the anointed one of righteousness, the branch 
of David.” 

(10) 4Q881 frag.15 7: “and [ your anointed 
one have gained understanding.” 

(11) 4Q382 frag.l6 2; “[anJointed one of 
Israel.” 
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(12) 40458 frag.2 ii 6: “one anointed with the 
oil of the kingdom.” 

(13) 4Q521 frags. 2 + 4 ii 1; “[hea]ven and 
earth will obey his anointed one.” 

(14) 4Q521 frag.7 3: “you shall fall[?] by the 
hand of [his anoin }ted.” ’ 

4,2, Texts That Speak of Messianic Figures Who 
Are Not Said to Be “Anointed.” There are several 
other texts that speak of the Messiah, but with- 
out using the word “anointed.” Many of these 
texts employ the epithet “Prince” (nasi); most of 
them are found in the Dead Sea Scrolls: 

(1) CD 7;19-20 (= 40266 frag. 3 iv 9): “‘a rod 
is risen from Israel’ [Num 24:17]. The rod is the 
prince of the whole congregation.” 

(2) 1OSb 5:20: “for the Instructor to bless the 
prince of the congregation,” 

(3) 1QM 3:16; “the name of the prince of the 
myriad.” 

(4) 1QM 5:1: “and on the st{af)f of the prince 
of the whole congregation they shall write [his] 
name.” 

(5) 40496 frag. 10 3-4 (cf. 1OM 3:11-15): “the 
[great standard of the prince who heads [... ] 
‘People [of God’ and the name of IsraJe[] and] 
Aaro[n] and [the name of] the prince." 

(6) 4Q161 frags. 2-6 ii 17: “the ‘rod’ {is} the 
prince of the congregation, And afterwards he 
will dep[a]rt from them.” 

(7) 4Q285 frag, 4 2: “the [prjince of the con- 
gregation as far as the [Great] Sea.” 

(8) 4Q285 frag. 4 6: “then they will bring him 
before the prince of the [congregation],” 

(9) 40285 frag. 5 4; “and the prince of the 
congregation, the Bran{ch of David,) will put 
him to death.” 

(10) 4Q285 frag, 6 2: “the [prin]ce of the con- 
gregation and all Israel.” 

(11) 4Q376 frag. 1 iii 1: “and if the prince of 
the whole congregation is in the camp.” 

(12) 40376 frag. 1 iii 3: “to the prince” 

(13) Jubilees 31:18; Jacob blesses his Judah 
and says, “be a pnnce, you and one of your 
sons,” 

(14) Sibylline Oracles 3:469: “a holy prince will 
come to gain sway over the scepters of the 
carth.” 

4.3, Texts That Speak of a Branch of David. The 
“Branch of David” (semah dawid) is another fa- 
vorite epithet for the expected Messiah: 

(1) 4Q161 frags, 7-10 iii 22: “[its interpreta- 
tion concerns the Branch] of David who will 
arise at the en[d of days].” 
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(2) 40174 frags. 1-3 i LL: “'1 [will be} a father 
to him and he shall be a son to me’ [2 Sam 
7:14a). This is the ‘Branch of David’ who will 
arise with the interpreter of the law.” 

(3) 4Q252 frag. ] v 34: “‘until’ (Gen 49:10] 
the coming of the anointed one of righteous- 
ness, the Branch of David.” 

(4) 40285 frag, 5 3: “the Branch of David. 
Then [all forces of Belial] shall be judged,” 

(5) 49285 frag, 5 4: “and the prince of the 
congregation, the Bran[ch of David,} will put 
him to death.” 

4.4. The Scepter. The awaited Messiah is 
sometimes referred to as the “scepter,” Sebet (cf. 
CD 7:19-20 = 4266 frag. 3 iv 9): 

(1) 1QSb 5;27-28; “for God has established 
you as a scepter over the rulers.” 

(2) 40161 frags. 2-6 ii 17: “[the scepter is] the 
prince of the congregation." 

4,5, Son of God, Much disputed are the “Son” 
texts in 40246, as well as the “firstborn” text in 
4Q369. All of them may refer to a messianic fig- 
ure, and the texts in 40246 probably do (see Son 
of God Text), The “firstborn son” of 40369 may 
refer either to the historical figure David or to 
Israel. 

(1) 40246 1:9: “and he shall be called ‘[son 
of] the [grjeat [God]."” 

(2) 40246 2:1: “he shall be hailed ‘the Son of 
God.” 

(3) 40246 2:1: “and they shall call him ‘Son 
of (the) Most High.” 

(4) 4Q369 frag. | ii 6: “and you made him a 
firstbo[ rm] son to you.” 

4.6, Son of Man and Chosen One, Mention must 
also be made of the one like a “son of man” in 
Daniel 7:13, who is alluded to in a messianic 
sense in I Enoch 46—71 (esp. I Enoch 46:1-5; 
52:4; 62:1-15; 63:11; 71:17) and in 4 Ezra 13:3 ("T 
looked, and behold, that man flew with the 
clouds of heaven") and 4 Ezra 13:6 (“he carved 
out for himself a great mountain, and flew upon 
it”), which also alludes to the mountain of Daniel 
2, a mountain that smashes the pagan empires. 
This man who flies to the mountain will slay 
God's enemies with his mouth (4 Ezra 13:9-11), 
an allusion this time to Isaiah 11:4, Finally, the 
“son of man” figure in J Enoch is frequently des- 
ignated by the sobriquet “Elect One” or “Chosen 
One” (e.g., 1 Enoch 48:6; 49:2, 4; 52:6; 53:6; 55:4; 
61:8, 10; 62:1; cf Apoc, Abr. 31:1, whose “chosen 
one” is probably a messianic figure). This sobri- 
quet probably derives from Isaiah 42:1, 
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4.7, Diarchic Messianism at Qumran. When the 
Dead Sea Scrolls first came to light, there was 
much interest in references to two Messiahs, 
one priestly and the other royal (e.g, 1QS 9:11 
“until there come the Prophet and the Messiahs 
of Aaron and Israel"; cf. CD 12:23—15;1; 14:19; 
19:10-11; 20:1). This diarchic messianism, how- 
ever, is not innovative, but was envisioned by the 
prophets Jeremiah, Zechariah and Haggai. The 
former anticipates a righteous Branch of David 
and a faithful priest (Jer 33:15-18). The second 
speaks of “two olive trees,” “two branches” and 
“two sons of oil” (Zech 4:11-14); and the coming 
of a man whose name is “Branch,” who will 
build the temple, and a “priest by his throne,” 
between whom there will be understanding 
(Zech 6:12-18). The reference here is to Zerub- 
babel, through whom the restoration of the Da- 
vidic dynasty was expected, and to Joshua, 
through whom the restoration of the Zadokite 
high priesthood was expected. The prophet 
Haggai reassures Zerubbabel and Joshua that 
the Lord is with them and his Spint abides 
among them (Hag 2:1-7). In all probability, 
Qumran's messianism reflects the diarchism of 
these prophets and is thus unexceptional. The 
probability increases with the discovery of a ref- 
erence to the “two sons of oil” of Zechariah 4:14 
in part of a commentary on Jacob's blessing of 
Judah (cf 4Q254 frag. 4). The messianic inter- 
pretation of this blessing (Gen 49:8-12) has al- 
ready been noted, 

4.8. A Slain Messiah at Qumran? From A. Du- 
pont-Sommer (1950) to M. O, Wise (1999), com- 
parison between the Teacher of Righteousness 
and Jesus of Nazareth has been made. That the 
life and thought of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, to the extent that these can be established, 
shed light on the context of Jesus can hardly be 
disputed. But claims that the Scrolls actually 
speak elliptically of Jesus and his contemporar- 
ies are farfetched and rest on no clear evidence, 
Moreover, the more recent and sensational 
claim that 40285 speaks of a slain Messiah rests 
on a misreading of the Hebrew and a failure to 
appreciate the context of the fragment in ques- 
tion, The text reads, beginning with a quotation 
from Isaiah: 

“A shoot shall come out from the stump of 

Jesse [and a branch shall grow out of his 

roots” (Is 11:1). This is the] Branch of David. 

Then [all forces of Belial] shall be judged, 

{and the king of the Kittim shall stand for 


judgment] and the Prince of the commu- 
nity—the Bra{nch of David]—will have him 
put to death. [Then all Israel shall come out 
with timbrelJs and dancers, and the [high] 
priest shall order [them to cleanse their bod- 
ies from the guilty blood of the clorpse[s of] 

the Kittim. (40285 frag, 5 2-6) 

Far from anticipating the coming of a suffer- 
ing Messiah, Qumran messianism was tradi- 
tional in all major respects. A triumphant, 
conquering Messiah, who of course would sub- 
mit himself to Qumran’s understanding of the 
renewed covenant, was awaited, 


5. Messianism and New Testament Christology. 
Most of the components that we have surveyed 
contribute to carly Christian messianism and lay 
the groundwork upon which later christology 
will be constructed. The portrait of the militant 
Messiah, who is expected to vanquish Israel's 
enemies, especially the hated Romans (as in 
40285 and Pss, Sol. 17—18), is subordinated to 
highly symbolic scenarios, such as what we have 
in the book of Revelation. 

5.1. Davidic Descent, The Davidic descent of 
Jesus is affirmed in the NT and is rooted in the 
gospel story itself. Blind Bartimaeus hails Jesus 
as “son of David" (Mk 10:47, 48). The request for 
healing presupposes Jesus’ healing ministry and 
may play on ideas regarding David's famous son 
Solomon, whose healing and exorcistic powers 
had over the course of time taken on epic pro- 
portions in Jewish tradition, Jesus enters Jerusa- 
lem amidst shouts about the “kingdom of our 
father David that is coming!" (Mk 11:10). Jesus’ 
questioning of the scribal tendency to refer to 
the Messiah as “son of David” (Mk 12:35-37) 
should not be understood as cither a rejection 
of the Davidic descent of the Messiah or Jesus’ 
rejection of Davidic lineage. His point has to do 
with the adequacy of the epithet itself, for the 
Messiah is greater than David and not lesser (as, 
according to the conventions of the time, son of 
David implies). 

The Davidic descent of Jesus is so firmly en- 
trenched in the tradition, Pau! can refer to it al- 
most in passing (Rom 1;3, in reference to God's 
“Son, who was descended from David according 
to the flesh"), Alluding to this very verse, the 
Pauline school augments the Christian cate- 
chism: “Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the 
dead, descended from David, as preached in my 
gospel” (2 Tim 2:8), The Matthean and Lukan 
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Evangelists incorporate Davidic descent in their 
respective genealogies (esp. Mt I:1, 20; Lk 1:32, 
69; 2:11), with each supplementing the tradition 
in his own fashion (Mt 15:22; 21:9, 15; Acts 
13:34; 15:16). The author of the Apocalypse tes- 
tifies to Jesus’ Davidic descent (Rev 3:7; 5:5), In- 
deed, the exalted Christ at the conclusion of the 
vision declares: “I, Jesus... am the root and the 
offspring of David" (Rev 22:16). 

5.2. Messiah. The idea that Jesus is 
“anointed” of God and that therefore he is the 
Messiah is everywhere attested in the NT, so 
much so in the epistles, especially the Pauline 
epistles, that “Christ” becomes a quasi name, not 
just a title. Notwithstanding some critical opin- 
ion, the messianic understanding of Jesus is 
rooted in the teaching and activity of Jesus him- 
self and not simply in the post-Easter reflection 
of the early church, 

In the Synoptic tradition we have Peter's fa- 
mous confession: “You are the Messiah” (Mk 
8:29). When asked by high priest Caiaphas, “Are 
you the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed?” Jesus 
answers “Tam” (Mk 14:61-61), Some critics claim 
that these traditions are post-Easter confessions, 
but the crucifixion of Jesus as the “king of the 
Jews” (Mk 15:26) suggests otherwise. The epithet 
“king of the Jews” played no role in early Chris- 
tian confession or christology; nor does it reflect 
Jewish messianism (cf, Mk 15:32), The epithet is 
Roman, and its appearance in the crucifixion 
scene is historical, arguing strongly that by the 
time Jesus had entered Jerusalem his disciples 
were speaking of him as Israel's Messiah, 

Jesus’ allusive use of Isaiah 61;1-2 in his reply 
to the imprisoned John the Baptist (Mt 11:5 = 
Lk 7:22; cf Lk 4:18-19) is another compelling in- 
dication of messiamic selfunderstanding. Not 
only does the speaker of Isaiah 61;1 think of 
himself as anointed (“the spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, for he has anointed me to preach”), 
but phrases of this passage appear in 40521, a 
passage that describes what will take place when 
God's Messiah, whom “heaven and earth will 
obey," appears, 

5.3. Son of Man. Jesus’ favorite self-designa- 
tion was “the Son of Man,” Although the epithet 
lacks the definite article in Daniel 7:13, whence 
it is derived, it appears consistently with the arti- 
cle in the Gospels, This articularity is not techni- 
cal, as though “son of man” is a messianic title 
(though later it becomes that, as attested in the 
Similitudes of Enoch); rather, it is specific. When 
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Jesus speaks of the Son of Man, he refers specifi- 
cally to the one in the vision of Daniel 7. This 
explains why Jesus declares that as Son of Man 
he has “authority on carth” to forgive sins (Mk 
2:10) and to make sabbath rulings (Mk 2:27-28). 
Furthermore, as Son of Man, Jesus has received 
God's kingdom and authonty, permitting him to 
act on behalf of God's people in the cosmic 
struggle against Satan's kingdom, as envisioned 
in Daniel 7 and attested in various sayings in the 
dominical tradition (e.g., Mk 3:27; Lk 11:20). 

5.4, Chosen/Elect One, The NT also speaks of 
Jesus as God's “elect” or “chosen.” Once again, 
the tradition may derive from Jesus himself, or 
the experience of his disciples. ‘The most proba- 
ble context was during or shortly after the bap- 
tism, when the heavenly voice said: “You are my 
beloved Son; with you I am well pleased” (Mk 
1:11). These words probably echo Isaiah 42:1: 
“Behold my servant, whom T uphold, my cho- 
sen, in whom my soul delights; I have put my 
Spirit upon him, he will bring forth justice to the 
nations.” Mark's “my beloved” is the equivalent 
of Isaiah’s “my chosen” (which the Lukan Evan- 
gelist makes explicit in his version of the heav- 
enly voice in Lk 9:35: “This is my Son, my 
Chosen”). Mark's “with you [ am well pleased” is 
the equivalent of Isaiah's “in whom my soul de- 
lights.” However, the idea that Jesus was God's 
chosen one was not influential in the develop- 
ment of NT christology, Luke adds the epithet to 
the priestly taunting of the crucified Jesus: “He 
saved others; let him save himself, if he is the 
Christ of God, his Chosen One!" (Lk 23:35), The 
author of | Peter indirectly refers to Jesus as 
“chosen” in applying to him Isaiah 28:16: “Be- 
hold, I am laying in Zion a stone, a corneftstone 
chosen and precious, and he who believes in 
him will not be put to shame” (1 Pet 2:6). 

5.5, Priestly Messianism. Finally, the christol- 
ogy and apologetics of the book of Hebrews ap- 
proximates features of Qumran's priestly 
messianism (see Heb 5:6, 10; 6:20; 7:1-17), One 
should take note especially of the exaltation of 
the mysterious figure Melchizedek, who may 
have a messianic function (see esp, 11QMelch 
2:5-9, 15, 25). Note too that in this scroll 
Melchizedek's appearance is linked to Isaiah 
61:1-2. 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRODUCTION; ESCHATOLO. 
GIES OF LATE ANTIQUITY; NARRATIVE A (40458); 
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MILK 
The Hebrew Bible described the promised land 


as a land of milk and honey (twenty times in the 
OT, c.g. Ex 3:8, 17; 13:5; 33:5; Lew 20:24). This 
meant that it would be a prosperous land (cf. 
Sinuhe 80-83; Homer Odys. 15.403-14; Euripides 
Bacch. 142-45), not requiring irrigation to the 
same degree as did Egypt or Mesopotamia (Aha- 
roni, 4). Israelites used milk from sheep, cows 
(Deut 32:14) and probably especially goats (Prov 
27:27). Milk was offered for *hospitality (Gen 
18:8), and it was more valuable than mere water 
(Judg 4:19). Drunk fresh but souring quickly in 
the warm climate, milk was often curdled for 
cheese (1 Sam 17:18; 2 Sam 17:29; Job 10;10) or 
for curds (Gen 18:8; Deut 32:14; Job 20:17; Is 
7:15, 22), which are similar to yogurt. 

1, Ancient Practices 

2. Nursing 

5, New Testament References 


1, Ancient Practices. 
The prohibition against boiling a kid in its 


mother's milk (Ex 23:19; 34;26; Deut 14:21) may 
stem from humanitarian considerations (cf. 
Deut 22:6-7), but as carly as Maimonides some 
commentators have seen in it a warning against 
a pagan practice. Canaanite evidence previously 
cited for this practice (UT 52:14) was based on a 
reconstructed and mistranslated text (Gordon, 
173; Craigie, 74-76), yet it is possible that a 
Thraco-Phrygian Dionysiac ceremony involved 
ritual boiling of milk in the worship of a mother 
goddess (Guthrie, 209). Boiling milk in general 
may have been common (Sinuhe 25-28). 

Extrabiblical sources provide much informa- 
tion on ancient Mediterranean practices, Al- 
though some goat’s milk would be taken to town 
(Priapea 2.10-11), milk was more easily preserved 
and used in the countryside, especially in the 
form of goat's and sheep's milk (Cary and Haar- 
hoff, 98). Cow's milk was known (e.g., &. Sabb. 
143b) but not usually preferred in the eastern 
Mcditerrancan, Grecks consumed most cow's 
milk raw, preferring goat's and sheep's milk for 
cheeses; Romans, by contrast, preferred cheeses 
from cow's milk (Lewis, 151). Most sheep and 
goat milk was curdled and pressed into cheeses 
(Longus Dapin. Chl 1.23; Epictetus Dise. 1.16.8). 
Thus Mediterranean cultures generally found 
unusual the behavior of such peoples as the 
Scythians, who depended on wild mares’ milk 
(Strabo Geog. 7.300-302), 


2. Nursing. 

Young children, however, normally required 
fresh, human milk. Nursing was a common prac- 
tice in Greco-Roman antiquity (Marcus Aurelius 
Med. 5.4; Lefkowitz and Fant, 164-68; Braclley; see 
Slavery). Though moralists often promoted ma- 
ternal breastfeeding, most well-to-do homes and 
many poorer homes preferred nurses (Dixon, 3, 
120; Treggiari, 87). Nursing contracts sometimes 
specified that the woman would nurse the child 
in her own home for a particular period and 
prohibited her from becoming pregnant or 
nursing another child (CPJ 2:15-19 §146). The 
most common duration of nursing was about 
two years (e.g., Pscudo-Philo Bib. Ant, 51:1), but 
contracts ranged from six months to three years 
(Lewis, 146), Jewish mothers normally nursed 
their own children (4 Mace 15:20; 4 Ezra 8:10; 
TF. Benj. 1:3; m. Ketub, 5:5; for nursing in *rab- 
binic sources, see Ilan, 119-21). Some Jewish 
teachers disapproved of Jewish women nursing 
Gentiles, because this would nurture future idol- 
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aters, but they allowed the reverse practice (m. 
‘Abod. Zar. 2:1); other Jewish traditions suggest a 
Jewish preference for avoiding idolaters' milk 
(Josephus And. 2.9.5 §226). 

Only in ancient legends did sources other 
than human breasts supply milk for human in- 
fants. Pagans included stories of animals that 
provided milk for lost human babies; these in- 
cluded goats (Longus Daphn. CAL 1.2) and sheep 
(Longus Daphn, Chl, 1,5). In such accounts a 
goat suckled Zeus (Longus Daphn. Chi. 1.16); 
most often recounted, a wolf suckled Romulus 
and Remus (Livy Hist. 1.4.6; Propertius Elegies 
4,1,55-56), A man without a wife nursed his child 
with a wild mare’s milk, squeezing the udder 
himself (Virgil Aen. 11.570-72). Later Jewish 
sages occasionally told of men who miraculously 
breastfed infants when no mothers were avail- 
able (b Sabb. 53b, Bar.; Gen, Rab. 30:8), or of Sa- 
rah, who miraculously breastfed the whole 
world and so converted many Gentiles to the 
worship of the true God (Gen, Rab, 53:9; Pesiq. 
Rab Kah, 22:1), Unlimited milk functioned as a 
figure for prosperity (Job 29:6; Song 5:12; 7 Job 
13) and was part of the Jewish vision of *escha- 
tological abundance (Joel 3:18; Sib. Or, 3,749). 


3. New Testament References. 
Milk is mentioned several times in the NT. In 
1 Corinthians 3:2 Paul probably compares him- 
self with a mother or a nurse breastfeeding a 
baby, Such feminine images for males were not 
unusual or necessarily demeaning (c.g., Homer 
fl, 8271-72; Odys, 2014-16; cf Malherbe on 
1 Thess 2:7), The image does, however, call the 
Corinthian Christians to account: comparing an 
adult with a baby (¢.g., Homer Jl, 16,7-8) or a chikd 
(Aristophanes Nub, 821; Epictetus Disc. 2.16.39) 
was generally insulting. Perhaps the Corinthian 
Christians felt that Paul's meat was little better 
than his milk, wanting something deeper than 
his teaching (cf. Hooker), but for Paul no mes- 
sage could prove deeper than the message of the 
cross (1 Cor 1:17—2:16). The writer of Hebrews 
similarly notes that his audience remains depen- 
dent on milk (Heb 5:12-13) but in his exposition 
about the heavenly priest like *Melchizedek 
warns them that he must supply them deeper 
teachings lest their failure to press deeper result 
in their destruction (Heb 6:1-12). 

Less relevanily, some scholars have related 
such NT images to pagan religious images (c.g,, 
Reitzenstein 417-18). For example, some an- 
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cients employed divine lactation as a symbol! for 
intimacy with a deity (Apuleius Met. 11.10; see 
Goodenough, 6:117-22; 8:75-77; Corrington), In 
what is probably a twist on this image, in some 
early Christian texts Ghrist metaphorically offers 
holy milk from his breasts (Odes Sol. 8:14), or the 
Spirit milked the Father to incarnate Christ in 
Mary's womb (Odes Sol. 19,1-7). J, D. M. Derrett 
thinks the pagan association of milk with Di- 
onysus restricted the Jewish emphasis on milk 
and honcy in the carly Roman period. 

What is more likely in view in the NT texts is 
the ancient use of milk as a metaphor for the el- 
ementary studies, appropriate only for novices 
(Philo Agric. 9; Congr. 19; Migr. Abr. 29; Quintil- 
ian Inst, Orat, 2.4.5-6), In a more positive vein, as 
in 1 Peter 2:2, some Jewish teachers compared 
the *Torah with milk (Sipre Deut, 321,8,5). Papyri 
and inscriptions attest that the adjective applied 
to milk in | Peter 2:2, when used of foodstufts, 
refers to their pure and unadulterated character. 
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MIQSAT MA‘ASEY HA-TORAH 
(4QMMT) 
Known commonly by its abbreviation 4QMMT, 
this work is undoubtedly the most important 
document to come to light since the “rediscov- 
ery” of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1991. 

1, Description of the Manuscript Evidence 

2. Genre 

3. Contents 

4, Conclusions 


1, Description of the Manuscript Evidence. 

Six copies of the text were discovered in Cave 4 
in 1952 (4Q394-399), but it seems that even the 
official editors were not fully aware of its signifi- 
cance until the mid-1980s. Its circulation began 
in bootleg copies of a handwritten manuscript 
(c. 1986) followed by two unauthorized publica- 
tions (1990, 1991) before the official edition fi- 
nally appeared in 1994 (Qimron and Strugnell), 
None of the six manuscripts is complete, but to- 
gether they preserve perhaps as much as 50 per- 
cent of the original. Two of the manuscripts 
(4Q394-395) have been dated paleographically 
to the mid-first century B.C. (Qimron and 
Strugnell). However, many researchers believe 
that the document dates to the carliest days of 
the Qumran sect (c. 160 B.C.). 


2. Genre. 

4QMMT is a letter of exhortation that gives evi- 
dence of having been composed by the Icader- 
ship of the Qumran sect for the purpose of 
warning the addressee ("you") concerning dif- 
ferences of opinion respecting legal issues that 
the addressee was violating, having come under 
the influence of a third party. 


3. Contents. 
Calendar (A1-21) 
L. Legal Body: Do not mix the holy with the 
profane. (B1-C4) 
(At least twenty-four paragraphs detailing 
issues of Halakhah) 


IL Warning I: Transgression brings destruc- 
tion, therefore we have separated, (C5-9) 

II. Exhortation I; Separate yourself. (C10- 

21a) 

TV. Warning Tl: The last days are upon us, 

(C21b-26a) 
V. Exhortation IL: Keep away from the coun- 
sel of Belial, (C26b-32) 

3.1, The Calendar, One of the six manuscripts 
contains a calendar preceding the opening pas- 
sages of the letter itself. As the leuwer does not 
mention calendrical matters and instead deals 
with issues related to purity, it remains doubtful 
whether it is an integral part of 4QMMT., It is of 
note that the calendar is the 364-day sectarian 
form (see Calendars, Jewish) found in numerous 
other documents among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(see Dead Sea Scrolls §1.2.6). This fact alone 
makes it relatively certain that 4QMMT is a work 
composed by the Qumran sect. 

3.2, The Legal Body. Although the law and var- 
ious discussions pertaining to it are plentiful in 
the Dead Sea corpus, only 4QMMT directly 
challenges the position of another religious 
group. Because of the potentially defining na- 
ture of such a challenge, scholars have hoped to 
find in 4QMMT a basis for a definitive identifi- 
cation of the group behind the sectarian scrolls. 

5.2.1, Sadducean Theory. L. Schiffman has 
shaken the long-standing “Essene consensus” 
by suggesting, “The author of the MMT is usu- 
ally more stringent than the later Rabbis and 
where we can check is parallel to the Sadducees 
in his views,” The problems posed by this con- 
clusion are significant. The Sadducees known 
from ancient sources (Josephus, NT) stand op- 
posed to several foundational doctrines of the 
Qumran sect. Josephus wrote that the Saddu- 
cees “say there is no such thing as fate” (Jose- 
phus And. 13.5.9 §173), whereas the Qumran sect 
gloried in the fact that God ordered all things, “a 
destiny impossible to change” (1QS 3:15-23, see 
also CD 2;7-10), Matthew 22:23 makes it clear 
that the Sadducees did not believe in the resur- 
rection, whereas the Qumran sect hoped in the 
resurrection of the dead (4Q521 2+4 ii 12 ) fol- 
lowed by eternal blessings (1 QS 4:7-8). 

3.2.2. Weak Point of the Sadducean Theory. A 
possible problem with the Sadducean theory of 
Qumran origins is that the similarities in doc- 
trine between the Sadducees and the Qumran 
sectarians may not be significant enough for 
identification. As an example, 4QMMT (B13-17) 
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stipulates that the priest who was to prepare the 
ashes of the red cow must bathe and wait until 
sunset before setting to the task of burning the 
cow. Mishnah Parah 3:7 discloses that the priest 
was to burn the cow before the setting of (he sun 
and the completion of his cleansing, simply be- 
cause the Sadducees waited until after, There ts 
certainly a notable similarity between the Saddu- 
cees and the Qumran sectarians. However, 
Numbers 19;10-11 stipulates that the gathering 
of the resultant ashes was to be done by some- 
one clean. This cannot be those who prepared 
ashes, as the text clearly states that this duty has 
made them unclean and that they must bathe 
and wait until evening to be clean once again, If 
the gathering must be done by a clean individ- 
ual, it would stand to reason that the prepara- 
tion was to be done by those who were clean as 
well. Not so, says the Mishnah, “because of the 
Sadducees.” It would appear that the rabbis 
(Pharisees) were the odd party in this scenario 
and that the Sadducees and Qumran sectarians 
were true to the spirit of the biblical text. Thus 
the similarity may not be specific enough for 
identification, 

3.2.3. Essene Theory. The matter is not settled, 
but the standard Qumran sect = Essene hypoth- 
esis still appears to be the best explanation of 
the data, Accordingly, 4QMMT was written by 
Essenes opposing the legal teaching of the Phar- 
isees. 

3.3, Warning and Exhortation. The clear mes- 
sage of the final portion of the text is that un- 
cleanness and the impending last days have 
compelled the author and his group to separate 
from the rest of the people (C7). The author en- 
courages the addressee—whom he says has “in- 
sight and knowledge of the law” (C28)—to do 
likewise, else he would stand in danger of dis- 
covering the writer's words to be true in the end 
of time (C30). The last two lines then propose: 
“And it will be reckoned to you as righteousness, 
in that you have done what is right and good be- 

-fore him, to your own benefit and to that of Is- 
rael” (C31-32). 

3.3.1. Works of the Law, Contextually, “doing 
what is right and good” refers to the two dozen 
or more legal discussions in the body of the doc- 
ument. In line C27 these are called “some of the 
works of the law," the very phrase which gives 
the composition its name, The similarity of this 
statement to passages in Paul's letters to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians must not be overlooked: 
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“Knowing that a man is not justified by works of 
the taw, but rather by faith in Jesus Christ, even 
we have believed in Jesus Christ, in order that 
we might be justified by faith in Christ and not 
by works of the law, because by works of the law no 
flesh shall be justified” (Gal 2:16). 

There is virtually no doubt that the Hebrew 
phrase ma ‘asey ha-térah (“works of the law") is 
equivalent to the Greek phrase erga nomou (also, 
“works of the law"). The importance of this fact 
can hardly be overstated, Prior to the discovery 
of 4QMMT, the only ancient documents which 
contained this phrase were Romans and Gala- 
tians and subsequent Christian literature. On 
the basis of this, some have suggested that Paul 
had built a straw man, or perhaps that he was 
not well informed concerning Palestinian Juda- 
ism. 

3.3.2, Reckoned Righteous. In addition to this 
clear link between the language of Paul and 
4QMMT, the significance of the works of the law 
to the Qumran writer was that the doing of them 
brought the “reckoning of righteousness” (C31). 
The echo of this discussion cannot be denied in 
Galatians 2:16, This statement places the Qum- 
ran writer and Paul in a virtual face-off: 
4QMMT claims that it is by works of the law that 
one is reckoned righteous, while Paul counters 
directly: not works, but faith in Christ, Paul's an- 
cient opponents—or rather their theology—has 
been found, 

3.3.3, Salvation by Works? The next step of in- 
vestigation into this matter may be the most sig- 
nificant. Given the existence of an ancient 
Jewish group that was a theological parallel to 
Paul's “false brethren” (Gal 2:4), what do their 
own writings claim one gained by keeping the 
law. Was salvation by works? “Surely a man's way 
is not his own; neither can any person firm his 
own step, Surely justification is of Gad; by his 
power is the way made perfect. All that shall be, 
he foreknows, all that is, his plans establish; 
apart from him is nothing done. As for me, if I 
stumble, God's lovingkindness forever shall save 
me. If through sin of the flesh I fall, my justifica- 
tion will be by the righteousness of God which 
endures for all time” (1Q§ 11:11-12, see also LOS 
2:25—3:4; 10:20-21; 1QH 12:30-81; CD 2:4-5). 

The emphasis on the need for repentance 
and focus on God's grace in this and other 
Qumran writings should convince that a knee- 
jerk reaction which suggests that 4QMMT re- 
flects a “works-earn-righteousness” religion is 
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hardly justified. Before the publication of 
4QMMT, E. P. Sanders challenged this firmly en- 
trenched notion. The place of obedience to the 
law in Qumran literature—as well as for other 
expressions of Palestinian Judaism—"“is always 
the same: it is the consequence of being in the 
covenant and the requirement for remaining in 
the covenant” (Sanders), 

The following excerpt from the Damascus 
Document makes it clear that Sanders’ assessment 
of Qumran Judaism is correct: “Such is the fate 
for all who join the company of the men of holy 
perfection and then become sick of obeying vir- 
tuous rules, This is the type of person who ‘melts 
in the crucible’ [Ezck 22:21], When his actions 
become evident he shall be sent away from the 
company as if his lot had never fallen among 
the disciples of God” (CD 20:1b-4a, see also CD 
19:33-—-20; 1a, 4b-10). 

Thus “works of the law,” according to the 
only ancient Jewish group of record that used 
the term, was not the initiator of a relationship 
with God; it was the requirement of such a rela- 
tionship. Paul counters the first century A.D, pro- 
ponents of this position, writing that both the 
initial step (Gal 3:2) and the continuing relation- 
ship (Gal 3:3) were “by faith in Christ Jesus,” 
The keynote to Paul's position is encapsulated 
in the quote from Habakkuk 3:11, “The righ- 
teous shall live [conduct oneself] by faith.” 


4. Conclusions. 

4.1 Pauline Studies, For Pauline studies, 
4QMMT is important in that it shows that 
Luther’s reaction to Catholicism which has been 
traditionally projected onto first century Judaism 
is not supported by an examination of the only 
Jewish community of record which used the vo- 
cabulary reflected in Paul's discussions of law 
and righteousness. 

4.2 Qumran Studies, Most scroll researchers 
have concluded that 4QMMT was directed to 
the Jerusalem establishment and possibly to the 
‘office of the high priest himself. Noting, how- 
ever, that repentance plays no part in the argu- 
ment of the writer of 4QMMT, the document 
appears rather to be directed to one who had 
been influenced by the counsel of a third party 
and had begun to turn away from the position of 
the author, Thus the letter is more likely a warn- 
ing to a fellow covenanter (and the group he 
represents) who had fallen under the influence 
of pharisaic thought. 


See also DEAD SEA SCROLLS; LEGAL TEXTS AT 
QUMRAN; TORAH, 
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MIRACLES AND HEALING. See RELIGION, PER- 
SONAL. 


MISHNAH AND TOSEFTA. See RABBINIC LIT- 
ERATURE: MISHNAH AND TOSEFTA. 


MMT. See MIQSAT MA‘ASEY HA-TORAH (4QMMT). 
MONOGAMY. See MARRIAGE. 


MOSES. See APOCRYPHA OF Moses (1029; 
4Q374-377, 40408); REWRITTEN BIBLE IN 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUMRAN; TESTAMENT OF 
MOSES; TORAH; WORDS OF MOSES (1922). 


MUSIC 

Investigation of the music of the early church 
has drawn on the efforts of liturgical scholars, 
musicologists and historians, as well as biblical 
scholars, in attempting to find out what the mu- 
sic of the earliest Christian church consisted of 
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and where it came from, There are still many 
questions to be answered, and perhaps many 
questions yet to be asked. 

The distance of time and culture makes the 
task of identifying or reconstructing the musical 
fiber of the early Christian church particularly 
elusive, While interest in the subject is rising and 
investigation of it is increasingly sophisticated, 
essential features of this music still remain 
largely unknown to us, For instance, what did 
the music sound like? What melodies did it use? 
Was the music Jewish? These most basic of ques- 
tions and others like them form the basis of 
scholarly discussion about music in the early 
Christian church, for even elementary charac- 
teristics of the music remain somewhat of a mys- 
tery. Essays on this topic frequently begin by 
saying that the early Christian church was a 
singing church, but what that means is hard to 
define. 

The sources of information on the subject of 
music in the carly Christian church are limited, 
Some require much lateral thinking in order to 
interpret the possible relevance they may have 
for the subject, and this is one area in which 
comparative musicology has played a role. Musi- 
cal texts are likely preserved in the Bible and in 
other related literature, but how they were used 
is unclear. 

Finally, scholarly discussion about the music 
of the early Christian church inevitably turns to 
the question of backgrounds and influences; 
that is, based on the religious and cultural back- 
grounds against which the early Christian 
church was set and within which it thrived, de- 
termining which of these influenced its music. 

1, Voices and Instruments 

2. Sources and Traditions 

3. Origins and Influences 


1, Voices and Instruments. 

The most essential element of music—that is, to 
experience il, either by hearing it or by partici- 
pating in it—is what we know the least about 
when it comes to the music of the early Chris- 
tian church. The kind of singing, the descriptive 
terms that were used, and the use of musical in- 
struments all merit attention, 

1.1, Singing with One Voice. |. Quasten's classic 
work on the music and worship found in pagan 
and Christian antiquity devotes some discussion 
to the kind of singing that was likely in the early 
Christian church (Quasten, 66-72). He writes, 
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“the ideal of carly Christian singing was unity or 
monophony” (Quasten, 68), and this thought is 
based in part on some of the church fathers’ use 
of the term “one voice,” which is seen to be an 
indication of singing in unison. For instance, 
Clement of Rome (fl, ¢. A.D. 96) states: “Let us, 
therefore, gathered together in concord by con- 
science, cry out earnestly to him as if with one 
voice, so that we might come to share in his 
great and glorious promises” (McKinnon 1987, 
no. 20). Later, Eusebius of Caesarea (ce. A.D. 260- 
c. 340) uses similar language to describe Chris- 
tian singing (McKinnon 1987, no. 206; see also 
Quasten for further examples and discussion). 
E. Werner also writes that “the ideal of the early 
Church was, according to the Apostolic litera- 
ture, the koindnia ic, the congregation singing 
in unison” (Werner 1947, 431), Even Paul is 
thought by some to support this view, where he 
writes, “so that with one heart and mouth you 
may glorify the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Rom 15:5-6), 

Most scholars also think that singing was un- 
accompanied, although the surest evidence for 
this view comes generally from third- and 
fourth-century documents, not from the first 
century. Quasten, for instance, points out that in 
Revelation 5:8 John speaks of a “new song” and 
that he “expressly mentions that it is accompa- 
nied by the music of the cithara” (Quasten, 72). 

1,2, Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs. Per- 
spectives on these three terms, “psalms, hymns 
and spiritual songs” (Eph 5:19; Col 3:16), ranged 
widely over the twenticth century, From a musi- 
cological perspective, E. Wellesz proposed that 
the terms were specific in meaning. He defined 
psalmody as “the cantillation of the Jewish 
psalms and of the canticles and doxologics mod- 
celled on them”; hymns as “songs of praise of a 
syllabic type, i.e. each syllable is sung to one or 
two notes of melody"; and spiritual songs as “Al- 
leluias and other chants of a jubilant or ecstatic 
character, richly ornamented” (Wellesz 1955, 2), 
It is thought that Wellesz’s distinctions are typi- 
cal of later Christian chant but not necessarily 
early Christian chant (see J, A. Smith 1994), and 
it has also been argued linguistically that the 
three words seem to be synonyms (see Meeks, 
144). Wellesz was aware of the view that the 
three words are synonyms but suggests that “the 
individuality of psalm, hymn, and spiritual song 
is obvious to the student of comparative liturgi- 
ology” (Wellesz 1961, 35-34). At this point, there- 
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fore, it remains unknown exactly what musical 
form may have been meant by any of these 
three terms, if any, although it is possible that 
Wellesz's proposal was too easily dismissed, 

1.3. Psalmody. P. F. Bradshaw comments that 
“liturgical and musical historians have tended to 
assert confidently that psalmody was a standard 
part of the early *synagogue, .. . There is, how- 
ever, an almost total lack of documentary evi- 
dence for the inclusion of psalms in synagogue 
worship, ... While the Hallel seems to have been 
taken over into the domestic Passover meal at an 
early date, and apparently also into the festal 
synagogue liturgy, the first mention of the acdop- 
tion of the daily psalms in the synagogue is not 
until the eighth century” (1987, 22-23; see also 
McKinnon 1986; J. A. Smith 1984). Most scholars 
think that the Jewish psalmody of the synagogue 
is what the first Christians sang, and as the earli- 
est Christians were Jews, it is reasonable to think 
that Jewish psalmody was the basis of their mu- 
sic. Evidence of psalmody in the Christian 
church is cited from writers in the first centuries 
outside of the Jewish tradition who describe 
psalmody as an unusual form of music, while 
writers from within the Jewish tradition find 
nothing exceptional about it, which suggests 
that it is familiar to them. 

However, if Bradshaw's assessment is correct, 
it is difficult to know what role psalmody had in 
carly Christian services. Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 
100-c, 165), for instance, gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of a eucharistic service at Rome but makes 
no mention of music or psalm singing (Apol. 11 
65-66). His description may not be representa- 
tive of the first century or of other locations and 
gatherings. Nonetheless, psalmody seems to 
have played some role in the early church, for it 
is mentioned in later writers, Jewish and Chris- 
tian, although it may not have had a large estab- 
lished role until one or two centuries after 
Christ *Philo’s detailed description of an 
evening gathering of the *Therapeutae is often 

“considered an indication of musical practices in 
religious gatherings of the time of the NT and is 
thought to shed light on early Christian gather- 
ings (Philo Vit. Cont, 10.80-81). ]. W. McKinnon 
suggests that in “Judaism the psalmody that ac- 
companied sacrifice in the late Temple was mu- 
sic in the fullest sense, but the psalms recited in 
the synagogues, and in the early Christian gath- 
crings as well, were more scripture than song. 
They were no doubt recited with some sort of 


cantillation, but so was all scripture; it would 
take several centuries in each of the religions 
before psalmody became music in a selicon- 
scious sense” (McKinnon 1990, 10), 

Another area of the church gatherings 
where music may have been fostered was at the 
common meals. For instance, the Synoptic ac- 
counts of the Last Supper (Mt 26:30 par, Mk 
14:26) mention that Jesus and his disciples sang 
a hymn before they went out, which is thought 
by many scholars to be an allusion to the psalms 
of the Jewish Haile. Similarly, several second- 
and third-century accounts describe psalmody 
as a part of common Christian meals (McKin- 
non 1987, 9). 

1.4, Musical Instruments. Tt is commonly 
thought that musical instruments were banned 
from the early church on account of their 
worldly nature. Some scholars believe that in- 
struments were banned throughout the first cen- 
tury; others, that they were banned after the 
*desuruction of the temple as a way of express- 
ing disapproval. Of the Jews, Werner says that 
“rabbinic sources explain the strict prohibition 
of any instrumental music in the Synagogue as 
an expression of mourning for the loss of the 
Temple and land, but the present writer has 
been able to show that a certain animosity 
against all instrumental music existed well be- 
fore the fall of the Temple. , , . [t seems that this 
enmity towards instrumental music was a de- 
fence against the musical and orgiastic mystery 
cults in which Syrian and Mesopotamian Jews 
not infrequently participated,” Werner adds, 
“The primitive Christian community held the 
same view, as we know from apostolic and post- 
apostolic literature: instrumental music was 
thought unfit for religious services” (Werner 
1966, 315; see also Werner 1947, 468). 

However, McKinnon’s search of early rab- 
binical writings and other contemporancous lit- 
erature has found no support for the idea that 
instruments were banned in the synagogue, but 
also no evidence that musical instruments were 
ever employed in the ancient synagogue. As a 
result, he observes that the central element of 
the service, the simple declamation of Scripture, 
had no call for the use of instruments in any 
case (McKinnon 1979-80; 1986). He further clar- 
ifies the position of some of the church fathers 
against musical instruments: “Music historians 
have tended to assume , . , that ecclesiastical au- 
thorities consciously strove to maintain their 
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music free from incursion of musical instru- 
ments. There is little evidence of this in the 
sources however. What one obscrves there are 
two separate phenomena: a consistent condem- 
nation of instruments... and an ecclesiastical 
psalmody obviously free of instrumental in- 
volvement. .. . The truth remains that the po- 
lemic against musical instruments and the vocal 
performance of early Christian psalmody 
were—for whatever reasons—unrelated in the 
minds of the church fathers” (McKinnon 1987, 
3). 


2. Sources and Traditions. 

2.1, Written Sources. Sources that may be rele- 
vant to studying music in the carly Christian 
church are spread far and wide. How to deter- 
mine which are truly relevant and what they can 
tell us is the difficulty, Ordered somewhat chro- 
nologically, some sources that are used are the 
OT (Sendrey; J. A. Smith 1998); ancient writings 
and musical artifacts of ancient cultures (e.g., Sa- 
chs 1943; Farmer; Galpin); ancient Greek litera- 
ture on musical subjects or literature that 
incorporates either written music or texts that 
are written to be sung (Henderson); the *Apoc- 
rypha (intertestamental literature); the NT (W. S, 
Smith); the *apocryphal NT books; musical frag- 
ments from around the time of Christ (e.g., West 
1992a,); the *Dead Sea Scrolls (Werner 1957); 
*letters (van Beeck); later collections of hymns 
(Wellesz 1961); writings of the church fathers 
(McKinnon 1965; 1987); written records of later 
liturgical practices; frescoes and funerary sculp- 
tures that depict musical scenes (Quasten); Jew- 
ish writings such as the Talmud and Mishnah 
(Werner 1959, 1984); and later chant books and 
other liturgical books that preserve the ancient 
rites of branches of the Christian church 
(Wellesz 1967). 

Each of these sources poses numerous diffi- 
culties. One would think that the NT would be 
the most authoritative source on music in the 
early Christian church, but where music is re- 
ferred to at all, there are more questions than 
certainties as to what is meant. NT passages in- 
clude the parallel passages mentioned above 
about Jesus and his disciples having sung a 
hymn before going to the Mount of Olives (Mt 
26:30 par. Mk 14:26); Paul and Silas praying and 
singing hymns in prison at midnight (Acts 
16:25); Paul's discourse on praying and singing 
both with the spirit and with the mind (1 Cor 
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14:15); his reference to having a hymn as part of 
one's contribution to the strengthening of the 
church (1 Cor 14:26); his reference to psalms, 
hymns and spiritual songs (Eph 5:19; Col 3:16); 
a comment in the book of James on the appro- 
priateness of singing songs of praise when one 
is happy (Jas 5:13); and instances of singing a 
new song, singing in a loud voice and singing 
the song of Moses (Rev 5:9, 12; 14:3; 15:3). 

Similarly, there are limited references to mu- 
sical instruments in the NT, but some that are 
mentioned are the Greck aulos (thought by 
some to be equivalent to the Roman fhia, al- 
though the modern equivalent is the oboe; sce 
McKinnon 1990, 7; Scott), harp, kithara, lyre, 
pipe and timbrel (see Sachs 1940; Sadie 1984; 
Werner, JDB, 469-76). These each have a long 
history preceding the time of the NT and can be 
found in various forms in ancient cultures (see, 
e.g., Schlesinger on the Greek aulos; and McKin- 
non and Anderson; Wulstan on the Babylonian 
harp; and recently West 1994). NT references to 
playing musical instruments or to the instru- 
ments themselves are found in the pericope 
where Jesus finds aulos players in attendance 
over a dead girl (Mt 9:23-24); parallel Synoptic 
passages that quote a children’s ditty sung in the 
marketplace that mentions playing the aulos (Mt 
11:16-17 par. Lk 7:32); music and dancing in the 
home of the prodigal son (Lk 15:25); the clang- 
ing gong and noisy cymbals mentioned in Paul's 
discourse on love (see Werner 1960, who argues 
that Paul detested musical instruments); Paul's 
discussion about using intelligible words, com- 
paring instruments such as the aulos, harp and 
trumpet that require delineation of notes in or- 
der to know the melody (aulos, harp) or to recog- 
nize a call to battle (trumpet; | Cor 14:7-9; see 
also Porter); and a declaration that harpists and 
musicians, flute players and trumpeters will not 
be heard again (Rev 18:22). 

Other musical references are found in the 
Apocrypha in such books as *Judith and *Mac- 
cabees. The Apocryphal Acts of John the Evangelist 
(first century) mentions the playing of the aulos 
and dancing in relation to hymn singing (Apel, 
39). The OT is replete with musical references, 
as well as several quotations of canticles (J. A 
Smith 1998), The book of Psalms in the OT is 
thought by many to be the musical texts that 
were used by early Christians (J. A. Smith 1990). 
Depictions of musical scenes that are thought to 
take place near to the time of Christ give some 
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insight into musical practices of the time, some- 
times related to certain cult activities and reli- 
gious rites (Quasten). Musical fragments that 
show notation of some of the music in the cen- 
turies surrounding the time of Christ may con- 
tain insights into the kind of music used by early 
Christians (West 1992a; for some examples of 
ancient but undated Jewish melodies, see Davi- 
son and Apel, 8; for a transcription of the Greek 
“First Delphic Hymn,” c, 138 B.C. and of Me- 
somedes's “Hymn to the Sun,” c. A.D. 130, as well 
as "Seikilos Song,” first century A.D., see Davison 
and Apel, 9-10). 

Although some of these sources are particu- 
larly relevant for early Christian music, it is rare 
that they can provide conclusive evidence on an 
issue. For example, the fragmentary notated 
Christian hymn found on the *papyrus at Oxy- 
rhynchus, first published in 1922 (P.Oxy. 1786; 
Grenfell and Hunt) is still one of the most sig- 
nificant finds pertaining to the music of carly 
Christianity, yet there is no consensus as to what 
it tells us or whether it is representative of music 
of the third-century Christian church or earlier, 
On its discovery and publication it was thought 
to show close ties with Greek culture and reli- 
gion, in particular because of its Greek musical 
notation (see carly discussions in Grenfell and 
Hunt; Abert; Reinach; more recently, Péhl- 
mann; but see also Werner IDB; Wellesz 1961, 
156). It also has been argued that the hymn is a 
failed attempt to apply Greek notation to a 
Christian hymn (Holleman 1972). Recent study, 
however, has again shown aspects of the Greek 
hypothesis to have merit (West 1992a). 

2.2, Oral Tradition. Some scholars think that 
certain Jewish oral traditions that have been 
handed down through the centuries may have 
changed very little. If this is true, it makes it pos- 
sible that the singing of some isolated Jewish 
communities may preserve ancient forms of 
Jewish psalmody (Idelsohn, followed by Werner 
1959, 1984) and therefore reflect psalmody of 
the earliest churches in Christianity. A. Z, Idel- 
sohn’s transcriptions and recordings of Jewish 
music in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century were based in part on this premise, The 
real sound of the music of antiquity is hidden in 
the past, yet hints of it may exist and be recon- 
structed from formulaic patterns of notes that 
have been woven into the various oral traditions 
of the Jews (sec Werner 1981), The inherent dif- 
ficulty in this approach is that historical threads 


must be connected over very long periods of 
time, and move backwards in time, in order to 
show that melodies and musical patterns of the 
Jews were taken over by the early Christian 
church. 

Similar connections must be made (e.g. 
Wellesz 1967) in order to show that the early 
church's musical roots exist in the traditional 
music of branches of the Christian church that 
have retained the most ancient forms of liturgy, 
such as may be found in Syrian church music 
(see, ¢.g,, Husmann). In this regard, comparative 
musicology has attempted to analyze ancient 
musical traditions that are thought to be pre- 
served in various languages and cultural set- 
tings, which include not only Syrian but also 
Georgian (Jeffery), Armenian (Hannick) and 
Byzantine (Strunk, 151-64), as well as branches 
of Judaism (e.g., Werner 1981), to identify com- 
mon roots and to determine the chronology of 
their development (see Sendrey; Werner 1959, 
1984; Jeffery; for discussion in gencral on oral 
tradition, see Treitler). There are many difficul- 
ties to be worked out in tracing oral tradition 
back to its most primitive sources—specifically, 
the lack of written records—but it is becoming 
recognized that new approaches must be devel- 
oped in this regard. 


3. Origins and Influences, 

This discussion leads directly back to the ques- 
tion that has dominated discussions about music 
of the carly Christian church—the question of 
origins and influences. Is the music Jewish? Is it 
Greek? Or is ita combination of these and other 
influences? 

The twentieth century saw a tremendous in- 
crease in scholarly writings on Jewish origins of 
the music of the early Christian church. These 
include the groundbreaking work in compara- 
live musicology by [delsohn, which showed links 
between the music of isolated Jewish communi- 
ties that are thought to preserve Jewish chant 
from before the rise of the Christian church (but 
cf. Hucke's analysis and critique, 438-39), Simi- 
larly, the work of Wellesz (1967) and Werner 
(1959, 1984; plus numerous other publications 
by both Wellesz and Werner, and others) repre- 
sents a vast field of study in musical and liturgi- 
cal origins, particularly Jewish, [t is no surprise 
to find Jewish origins in the musical traditions of 
the Christian church, As R. T. Beckwith states, 
“At its origin, Christianity was a Jewish religion. 
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Jesus Christ was a Jew, and his first followers 
were Jews” (Beckwith, 39), It is equally unsur- 
prising, however, to find influences of the 
Greco-Roman multicultural environment within 
which the Christian church was situated. Some 
of these are discussed below. 

41, The Influence of the Jewish Temple. The 
Jewish temple is frequently cited as being highly 
influential in the music of the early Christian 
church, but the temple music was formal music, 
performed by professional musicians, There 
seems to be little reason to think that this had 
much influence on the early church, partly be- 
cause Christianity only began in the early thir- 
ties and the temple was destroyed in A.D. 70, and 
partly because the early church was not a formal 
or formalized institution. The earliest church 
consisted of small, informal gatherings, while 
the temple was a highly regularized formal insti- 
lution, therefore allowing for little direct influ- 
ence, Nonetheless, the early church may have 
incorporated the cantillation of Scripture (e.g., 
Maxwell, 2; Werner 1966), which is something 
that would have been learned originally 
through the formal training and traditions of 
the temple. Werner writes that both cantillation 
and psalmody directly influenced the early 
Christian church: “Not only are these two ele- 
ments, the core of the ancient musical liturgy, 
common to both Synagogue and Church, they 
also are by far the best preserved and most au- 
thentic features” (Werner 1947, 438; but cf. 
McKinnon on cantillation, 1990, 10), 

4.2. The Influence of the Synagogue, Two com- 
mon assumptions regarding the continuity of 
practices in the Jewish *synagogue and the early 
Christian church have come under recent scru- 
tiny. The first is that the liturgy of the Jewish 
synagogue was carried over directly to the Chris- 
tian church (e.g., Dugmore; Dix; see Liturgy: Rab- 
binic). R. P. Martin, for instance, writes that 
“Christianity entered into the inheritance of an 
already existing pattern of worship, provided by 
the Temple ritual and synagogue Liturgy" (Mar- 
tin 1974, 19). The NT makes clear that Jesus fre- 
quently attended and taught in the synagogue 
on the sabbath (Lk 4:15-16), as did Paul (Acts 
17:2), so it is reasonable to think that its liturgi- 
cal practices were carried on in the early church. 
But there are difficulties with this seemingly 
straightforward view, 

The synagogue in the first century seems to 
have been known as a place of study, a place of 
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prayer (but cf, McKinnon 1986) and also as a 
place where discussions and certain kinds of 
general business took place, However, current 
research on the first-century synagogue recog- 
nizes several unsolved problems, There is some 
question as to the exact nature of the synagogue, 
even as to its formal existence before the de- 
struction of the temple in A.D, 70 (van der Horst; 
Bradshaw 1992; see the recent review of discus- 
sion in McKay), and recent liturgical scholarship 
has found little evidence of an established syna- 
gogue liturgy. Bradshaw questions the confi- 
dence Chnstian liturgical scholars place on the 
sure foundations of Jewish liturgical research by 
pointing out that Jewish scholars are not nearly 
so certain of a single Urtext of this liturgy as has 
been thought (Bradshaw 1987). The idea of a 
single pattern from which all later liturgical 
practices and documents evolved has been 
found to be unlikely; more likely is that there 
has always been more than one pattern, even 
from the earliest days. 

The outcome of the discussion on the liturgy 
of the synagogue will have repercussions on the 
second assumption: that there was a continuing 
tradition of music from the Jewish synagogue to 
the early church (Dix; Martin 1974, 45). Here 
again difficulties have been encountered, There 
is doubt, for instance, regarding the role that 
formal psalmody had in the synagogue of the 
first century, particularly if there was no formal 
liturgy (J. A. Smith 1984; McKinnon 1986; Brad- 
shaw 1992; some acknowledgment from Martin 
1974, 41, who says, “we admit that there is some 
doubt as to the extent to which the singing of di- 
vine praises had developed in the Palestinian 
synagogues of the first century”; cf. Dix). McKin- 
non's observation is that there seems to have 
been no singing in the synagogue. 

However, none of this denies the influence 
of Judaism on the carly church but suggests that 
it may not have occurred in the manner that is 
commonly thought, for it is not only the formal 
liturgy and formal psalmody of the synagogue 
that may have influenced the Christian church, 
For instance, musical practices such as psalmody 
were also a part of the family observance of reli- 
gious life (see Piety, Jewish). The most significant 
Jewish influence may have been through the 
music that was a part of Christian family meals 
(e.g., J. A. Smith 1994), 

4.3, The Influence of the Greco-Roman World. It 
has been mentioned above that in the earlier 
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part of the twentieth century, the discovery of a 
third-century Greek papyrus with a fragment of 
a Christian hymn using Greek musical notation 
(Grenfell and Hunt) contributed to the idea that 
early Christian music was highly influenced by 
Greek music. Later, scholars questioned 
whether the single papyrus fragment repre- 
sented a tradition or whether it was a single de- 
viation from that tradition (Hollmann 1972). 
However, recent investigation suggests that a 
complete move away from the former possibility 
may have been premature (West 1998). 

However, a less compartmentalized view ac- 
knowledges that Jewish religion and culture 
were highly significant components of the early 
music of Christianity but also recognizes the in- 
fluence of the surrounding Greco-Roman cul- 
ture, a confluence of religious and cultural 
ingredients that may have combined both con- 
temporary and ancient practices, The position 
that acknowledges a combination of influences 
has untidy edges and nondiscrete boundaries, 
but it is the most consistent with the multicul- 
tural environment in which Christianity first be- 
gan, as well as the fact that Christianity had 
some things in common with Judaism while it 
held other things directly in conflict with Juda- 
ism. This is the direction in studies of carly 
Christian music that may bring us closest to its 
origins. 

See also CREEDS AND HYMNS; LITURGY: QUM- 
RAN; LITURGY; RABBINIC; PSALMS AND HYMNS OF 
QUMRAN. 
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W. J. Porter 


MUSONIUS RUFUS 

C. Musonius Rufus, a knight of equestrian rank 
who lived in the first century A.D,, for a time in 
*Rome, and was roughly a contemporary of 
Paul, zealously embraced *Stoic dogma and av- 
idly pursued Stoic philosophy. Judging by both 
the number and the quality of the students 
whom he attracted and tutored—Rubellius Plau- 
tus, *Pliny the Younger, Minicius Fundanus, the 
teacher of Fronto, Athenodotus, Euphrates (an 
opponent of Appollonius), Timocrates, Artime- 
dorus (his future son-in-law) and above all *Ep- 
ictetus—but most of all by the imprint he left on 
his contemporaries, he was an unusual man. His 
dialogues have been preserved by his students; 
he himself wrote nothing. If Stoics would have 
introduced saints, he would have been one of 
them. He was co-opted into the Christian 
church by men like Clement of Alexandria and 
called a “model of the highest form of life” by 
Origen; one might expect him to have enjoyed 
at least us good a reputation in the subsequent 
history of the church as did *Seneca. But such 
was not the case, 

1, Assessments of Musonius 
2. Ethical Teachings 


1. Assessments of Musonius. 

The reception Musonius has received from 
modern scholars and even historians who haye 
tried to depict the variegated picture of Stoicism 
has been, with some exceptions, modest, M, P. 
Charlesworth, however, in his five character 
studies from the Roman Empire, sclects him as 


the philosopher and finds “something noble 
and attractive in the figure of Musonius, a sim- 
plicity and strength of character . . . single- 
minded throughout. .. living hard and nobly. 
... It was a good life he lived, and he held be- 
fore his pupils no low or light ideal” (Charles- 
worth, 60). A major book on Stoicism describes 
him as “a spirit whom certainly none excelled.” 
M. Pohlenz described him as “a man cast in a 
unique mold who in the midst of a servile world 
went his own way... and without following any 
doctrinaire approach , . , actualised stoic philos- 
ophy in life. No wonder that he made a powerful 
impact on his contemporaries” (Pohlenz, 1:303). 

More than one author has drawn a parallel 
between Musonius and Socrates, but apparently 
R. Hirzel first called him explicitly the “Roman 
Socrates.” This designation has achieved a cer- 
tain popularity since it was used as a title for the 
first extensive monograph (Lutz 1947) ever pub- 
lished on him in English, 


2. Ethical Teachings. 
As a popular teacher of ethics Musonius be- 
lieved in teaching and living the simple life, 
keeping clothes, furniture and a dwelling place 
to the bare necessities so that he had more to 
give to the poor and the needy, He taught that 
men and *women were equal, should have 
equal opportunities in *education and work 
and, rejecting pederasty, that married love be- 
tween male and female was the highest form of 
love humans could attain, For in *marriage not 
only do two bodies unite but their spirits, minds 
and wills as well. He rejected the double stan- 
dard of behavior in sexual matters and argued 
that if a female slave owner is not allowed to 
treat her male *slave as sexual property, then 
neither can the male slave owner do so. 

Musonius was a popular ethicist advocating a 
high folk morality and had little time for the 
complex ethical debates of the Sophists. Never- 
theless the imitation of Socrates was important 
to him, and he firmly believed that the virtues of 
God could be emulated, He rejected violence 
not only in principle but also by intervening 
bodily in one conflict by interposing himself be- 
tween two warring armies. He argued that good 
people must help offenders, for the bad per- 
son's sole hope rests in the way the good person 
treats him or her, 

In his sexual ethics Musonius comes closest 
to Paul, differing only in that Musonius urged 
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that sexual intercourse be restricted to child- 
bearing, while Paul urged that it be engaged in 
whenever either party desired (1 Gor 7:1-5), as 
long as there was mutual desire and consent. 
But Musonius has a higher view of the model of 
partnership in marriage (cf. Genesis), which 
seems not to have figured very largely in Paul's 
view. Paul seems to have viewed marriage as an 
anodyne to sexual drives. Both viewed marriage 
as an arrangement under divine appoinument 
and therefore a violation of marriage vows was a 
breach of the divine will leading to human mis- 
ery. In short, Musonius had a theological bent, 
which in itself set him apart from both the Stoics 
{although clearly Epictews followed his 
teacher), but also made it easier for later Chris- 
lians to be attracted to him. His influence is not 
directly seen in the NT; there is no doubt that 
the same people may have been attracted to 
both Musonius and preachers from the early 
church, like Paul, At the same time Musonius 
seems to have addressed ethical dilemmas of the 
wealthy, whereas most of the early Christian eth- 
ical directives were formed to meet the needs of 
simpler and poorer people. 

See also PHILOSOPHY; STOICISM. 
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MYSTERIES 
The mysteries, or mystery religions, were secre- 
live religions that flourished alongside official, 
public religions during the Greco-Roman pe- 
riod. The mysteries varied in matters of geo- 
graphical origin, historical development and 
theological orientation, and they championed 
deities from all around the Mediterranean 
world and the ancient Middle East, Nonetheless, 
authors ancient and modern have classified and 
discussed the mysteries together because they 
represent a particular form of religion, The mys- 
teries advocated salvation for individual follow- 
ers who chose to seck initiation into the 
mysteries and thus to draw close to the divine 
and to each other, Apparently rooted in ancient 
tribal and fertility rituals, the mysteries cele- 
brated the death and new life that may be expe- 
rienced not only in nature but also in the world 
of humankind. On account of their profound 
experiences within the mysteries, initiates were 
enjoined to keep the mysteries secret and not to 
divulge them to the profane, Some interpreters 
have suggested that Christianity may be consid- 
ered to be a mystery religion, 

1, Descriptions of the Mysteries 

2. Greek Mysteries 

3. Mysteries of Middle Eastern Origin 

4, The Mysteries and Early Christianity 


1, Descriptions of the Mysteries. 

In contrast to official Greco-Roman religions, in 
which people expressed public devotion to the 
deities of the state, the mysteries were in large 
part private affairs. In the main the mysteries 
looked inward, within the persons initiated and 
within the groups of initiates, to find religious 
fulfillment, The groups within the mysteries fre- 
quently were close-knit and egalitarian, and the 
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members of these groups typically shared in rit- 
uals that included public and especially private 
ceremonies. Ancient sources freely depict pa- 
rades and processions, with music and dance, 
and various preliminary rituals of purification 
and sacrifice, For example, in his Metamorphoses, 
commonly referred to as The Golden Ass, 
Apuleius of Madaura describes a parade in 
honor of the Egyptian goddess Isis, with a de- 
yoted band of singers, instrumentalists and folks 
in costume, and with parade officials calling for 
people to make way for the goddess, As de- 
scribed by Apuleius, the procession was a color- 
ful event, and accompanying the goddess were 
some participants who were dressed to resemble 
Fgyptian deities and others who carried reli- 
gious symbols and a chest containing the sacred 
and secret things of the Egyptian goddess. 
Ancient sources say comparatively little, how- 
ever, about the private ceremonies of the mys- 
teries, and the details of these ceremonies 
remain largely unknown. A few early Christian 
authors who had once been initiated or who 
claimed to know the things that went on in the 
mysterics sometimes divulged what they be- 
lieved to be ungodly secrets of the mysteries, but 
even these sources say relatively lite, In de- 
scriptions of the Eleusinian mysteries it is said in 
general that among the experiences within the 
private ceremonics of the mysteries were "things 
recited,” “things shown” and “things per- 
formed,” and presumably these sorts of things 
were a part of other mysteries as well, 
Occasionally ancient sources give formulas 
or symbols (symbola) that purportedly were spo- 
ken during the private ceremonies, but these 
formulas are difficult to interpret out of context. 
Often a sacred meal was shared by the followers 
of the mysteries, and in at least some of the mys- 
teries there were ceremonies in which partici- 
pants were said to go through death and rebirth. 
In a literary fragment attributed to *Plutarch, 
initiation into the mysteries is compared to the 
experience of death, Plutarch notes the similar- 
ity of the Greek verbs “to be initiated” (teleisthai) 
and “to die” (teleutan), and he compares the 
transformations of those who are initiated and 
those who die: 
At first there is wandering, and wearisome 
roaming, and fearful traveling through dark- 
ness with no end to be found, Then, just 
before the consummation, there is every sort 
of terror, shuddering and trembling and 


sweating and being alarmed, But after this a 

marvelous light appears, and open places 

and meadows await, with voices and dances 

and the solemnities of sacred utterances and 

holy visions. In that place one walks about at 

will, now perfect and initiated and free, and 

wearing a crown, one celebrates religious rit- 

uals, and joins with pure and pious people. 
*Aristotle confirms that initiation into the mys- 
teries could be a deeply moving emotional expe- 
rience, In a fragment preserved in Synesius, 
Aristotle claims that initiates into the mysteries 
did not really learn anything, but rather they un- 
derwent some kind of experience and they were 
put into a particular state of mind. 

The word mystery (mystérion) derives from the 
Greek verb myein, “to close,” and it can be inter- 
preted to refer to the closing of the lips, for se- 
crecy or the closing and subsequent opening of 
the eyes, for enlightenment. The word mystery is 
also used in the OT, the NT and the "Dead Sea 
Scrolls (see Brown), In 1 Corinthians 15:51, in 
his discussion of the resurrection of Ghrist and 
Christians, Paul states that the resurrection is a 
mystery: “Look, I tell you a mystery. We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” Else- 
where in this discussion Paul uses other lan- 
guage that is reminiscent of the ancient 
mysteries. 


2. Greek Mysteries, 

Ancient Greek mysteries were celebrated from 
very carly times through Roman antiquity. The 
most well known of the Greek mysteries are the 
Eleusinian mysteries, the Andanian mysteries 
and the mysteries of Dionysus. Also of consider- 
able significance are the mysteries from Samo- 
thrace, which featured the Great Gods, the 
Kabeiroi, or Cabiri. Further, in his satire Alex- 
ander the False Prophet, “Lucian of Samosata de- 
scribes mysteries that employed themes that 
recall the Eleusinian mystenes but that were 
founded by Alexander of Abonoteichos, in 
honor of the serpent Glykon, an incarnation of 
the Greek god of healing, Asclepius. 

2.1, Eleusinian Mysteries. The Eleusinian mys- 
teries, the most prominent of the Greck myster- 
ies, were observed at Eleusis, near *Athens, The 
Eleusinian mysteries incorporated rituals like 
those of the old agricultural religion of Eleusis, 
which commemorated the life cycle and the 
transformation of grain, but the Eleusinian mys- 
teries applied these agricultural interests to the 
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life cycle and transformation of people, The sa- 
cred mythic account (Aieros logos) used in the 
Eleusinian mysteries most likely rehearsed the 
dramatic story of Demeter, the Grain Mother, 
and her dying and rising daughter Kore, the 
Maiden. In this story, as told in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, Kore is seized by Hades (or 
Plouton, the Wealthy Onc), but the grieving 
Demeter finds Kore, who eventually is made to 
spend part of the year with the dead and part of 
the year with the living. These agricultural 
themes remained in the Eleusinian mysteries, it 
would seem, for the Christian author Hippolytus 
of Rome observes that among the things shown 
in the mysteries was a single head of grain be- 
held in silence by the initiates. The emphasis 
upon life and death also remained, *Cicero ob- 
serves, when he indicates that from the Eleusin- 
jan mysteries people learned the fundamentals 
of life, and they grasped “the basis not only for 
living with joy but also for dying with a better 
hope.” In time Athens took control of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and later mysteries of 
Demeter and Kore were celebrated at a site, also 
named Eleusis, in *Alexandria, Egypt. 

2.2. Andanian Mysteries, The author Pausa- 
nias and the inscription called the Rule of the 
Andanian Mysteries depict Greek mysteries cele- 
brated at Andania in the southwestern Pelopon- 
nesus, The Andanian mysteries were dedicated 
to Demeter, Hermes, Apollo Karneios, Hagna 
(Holy One or Pure One) and the Great Gods. 
The Rule of the Andanian Mysteries is a public 
documentation of the regulations that governed 
the mysteries. The rule thus outlines the formal 
features of the mysteries (oaths, clothing, pro- 
cessions, tents, funds, sacrifices, musicians, the 
sacred meal, and so on) and the means by which 
regulations were to be enforced, but no secrets 
are disclosed in the rule. As a public document, 
the rule openly discusses only external aspects 
of the Andanian mysteries, and when it refers to 
the private ceremonies, it does so with such 
cryptic expressions as “the things pertaining to 
the initiation” and “the things pertaining to the 
sacrifices.” 

2.3. Mysteries of Dionysus, The mysteries of Di- 
onysus, or Bacchus, must have been remarkably 
diverse in character, Euripides’ Bacchae drama- 
lizes aspects of what might be mysteries of Di- 
onysus in which female followers of Dionysus 
(Bacchae, or maenads, that is, women in an ec- 
static state of mind) are portrayed as embodying 
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the raw power of Dionysus. Livy's History of Rome 
states that the Roman senate adopted a decree, 
Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus, because of 
suspicions regarding sexual irregularities within 
the mysteries of Dionysus. Conversely, frescoes 
in the Villa of the Mysteries at Pompeii make use 
of Dionysian themes to suggest more domesti- 
cated mysteries of sexuality, and the Rule of the 
Tobacchoi presents the regulations of an Athe- 
nian Bacchic club that met together to enjoy the 
Dionysian pleasures of wine, food and drama, 
The Orphics considered the Dionysian stories 
of tearing apart flesh and consuming it raw to 
reflect the original sin committed by the Titans 
against Dionysus. Hence, an Orphic lamella 
from ‘Thessaly has a dead person’s soul com- 
ment on the dual nature of a human being, who 
consists of earth, or Titanic flesh, and heaven, 
or Dionysian divinity: "I am a child of earth and 
of starry heaven, but my race is of heaven,” This 
Orphic view of the dual nature of a human be- 
ing may be compared with the view of *Plato. 


3. Mysteries of Middle Eastern Origin. 
Mysteries of Middle Eastern origin were popular 
during the *Hellenistic and Roman periods as 
some religious people of the Mediterranean 
world became increasingly fascinated with for- 
eign and sometimes exotic religious traditions. 
These mysteries came, directly or indirectly, 
from such places as Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and 
Persia, and the most important of the mysteries 
of Middle Eastern origin include the mysteries 
of the Great Mother and Attis, the mysteries of 
Isis and Osiris and the mysteries of Mithras. In 
addition, the mysteries of the Syrian goddess 
and the slain youth Adonis were also important, 
and they appear to have been similar in some 
respects to the mysteries of the Great Mother 
and Attis, 

3.1. Mysteries of the Great Mother and Attis. 
The mysteries of the Great Mother and Attis 
come from Phrygia in Asia Minor and feature 
the Great Mother (Magna Mater), often named 
Kybcle (Cybele or Kybebe), and her young lover 
Attis. During Roman times these mysteries 
spread to various parts of the Roman world, and 
they became infamous for their unusual festivals 
and flamboyant followers, or Galli, who imitated 
the mythological act of Attis by castrating them- 
selves and becoming cunuchs of the Great 
Mother. The Christian poet Prudentius de- 
scribes the ritual slaughter of a bull (the taurobo- 
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lium) in which an initiate descended into a pit to 
be drenched with the blood of the sacrificed 
bull. An inscription dated to A.D. 376 maintains 
that a person thus bathed in the bull's blood was 
“reborn for eternity.” The private ceremonies of 
the mysteries of the Great Mother and Attis are 
unknown, but Clement of Alexandria cites a for- 
mula with tantalizing hints: “L have eaten from 
the drum (or tambourine), [ have drunk from 
the cymbal, I have carried the sacred dish, I 
have stolen into the inner chamber” (variant 
readings of this formula are to be read in Fir- 
micus Maternus). 

3.2. Mysteries of Isis and Osiris, The mystenes 
of Isis and Osiris from the Greco-Roman world 
built upon the Egyptian worship of these Egyp- 
tian deities, but the Greco-Roman mysteries dif- 
fer from the ancient Egyptian mysteries of 
succession and mummification in substantial 
ways. The goddess Isis was revered during 
Greco-Roman times, and she retained aspects of 
her Egyptian nature but also assumed character- 
istics of a Greco-Roman goddess. The god 
Osiris, brother and lover of Isis and lord of the 
realm of death, also attracted many followers in 
the Greco-Roman period, and sometimes he was 
worshiped as Sarapis or Osiris-Apis (Osiris 
joined to the Apis bull), Apuleius of Madaura 
has the initiate Lucius recount, in guarded 
terms, what happened during the private cere- 
monies in the mysteries of Isis and Osiris; “I ap- 
proached the border of death; I stepped across 
the threshokl of Proserpine and, carried 
through all the elements, I returned. In the mid- 
dle of the night [ saw the sun shining with daz- 
zling light. | approached the gods below and the 
gods above and, while near them, I worshiped 
them.” This statement, though deliberately ob- 
scure, explains initiation as an experience of 
moving from darkness to light and from death 
to life. Elsewhere Apuleius states that Lucius is 
“reborn” or “born again.” 

3.3. Mysteries of Mithras. The mysteries of 
Mithras as found in the Roman world are Ro- 
man mysteries that recall some features of Per- 
sian sources but appear to represent Roman 
values. Men, especially soldiers, sailors and im- 
perial officers, were attracted to the worship of 
Mithras, probably because Mithras was a warrior 
on behalf of light, truth and justice, and these 
followers of Mithras entered sanctuaries of 
Mithras (Mithraea) in order to participate in ini 
tiatory rituals and other ceremonies. According 


to Tertullian, these Mithraic rituals included lus- 
trations, ordeals and tests of courage; Justin 
Martyr describes a sacred meal in which initiates 
partake of bread and a cup of water or a cup of 
water and wine and recite certain formulas. 

Initiation into the mysteries of Mithras speci- 
fied several stages or grades of initiation. Often 
seven are enumerated; raven, bridegroom (or 
occult), soldier, lion, Persian, courier of the sun 
and father, These seven stages or grades may 
have corresponded to the seven stations that 
decorate Mithraea at Ostia Antica, the seven 
gates of heaven and seven plancts and metals 
associated with the soul's ascent in Origen’s cita- 
tion of Gelsus, and the seven stages of ascent in 
the Mithras Liturgy. The Mithraea often were 
richly decorated, most notably with astronomi- 
cal and astrological imagery, and the apse of a 
Mithraeum usually contained a scene of Mithras 
slaying a bull (Mithras fauroktonos), Recent stud- 
ies of Mithraism (R. Beck; D, Ulansey) propose 
astronomical and astrological interpre-tations of 
the mysteries of Mithras instead of the tradi- 
tional dualistic, Zoroastrian interpretations (F 
Cumont). An inscription from the Mithracum of 
Santa Prisca in *Rome may suggest a soteriologi- 
cal interpretation of the slaying of the bull: “and 
having shed eternal blood, you [Mithras] have 
saved us,” Another fragmentary inscripbon may 
understand salvation as rebirth and creation, 
perhaps through partaking of the sacred meal: 
“one piously reborn and created by swect 
things.” 


4. The Mysteries and Early Christianity. 

Early Christianity developed as a Greco-Roman 
religion, with Jewish roots, in the same world as 
the mystery religions, and it shows clear affini- 
ties with the mysteries, Like the mysteries, carly 
Christianity developed as a religion of salvation 
and personal choice. Early Christian initiates 
participated in ceremonies of purification, fast- 
ing and baptism, and some of these ceremonies 
were private and secretive, Like groups within 
the mysteries, early Christian communities 
could also proclaim that they were egalitarian 
and lived in unity, and Paul preached that in 
Christ “there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither slave nor free person, there is not male 
and female” (Gal 3:28), For Paul and other early 
Christians, baptism could be understood as a 
death experience that anticipated the experi- 
ence of resurrection and new life. In 1 Corin- 
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thians 15 Paul interprets this *apocalyptically 
and terms it a mystery, 

Early Christian believers also shared in a sa- 
cred meal, the Eucharist, with the elements 
bread and wine linked to the death of Christ. 
Thus early Christians coukl articulate their sal- 
vation to be an experience of dying and rising 
with Christ, so that Paul writes about being “in 
Christ” and John discusses being “born again” 
or “born from above” (gennéthé andthen). Paul's 
discussion of the Christian mystery of dying and 
rising involves a comparison, calling to mind the 
Eleusinian mysteries, with the planting and 
sprouting of seed (1 Cor 15:36-38), and John 
likewise has Jesus announce, “In truth, in truth I 
tell you, unless a kernel of wheat falls into the 
ground and dies, it remains a single seed, but if 
it dies, it yields much produce” (Jn 12:24). Fur- 
ther, John’s portrayal of Jesus performing the 
sign of changing water into wine (Jn 2:1-11) du- 
plicates accounts of the famous miracle the 
Greek god Dionysus, and carly Christian depic- 
tions of the Virgin Mary and young Jesus recall 
representations of the Egyptian deities Isis and 
Horus, and Mary, like Isis, could be acclaimed 
the queen of heaven. 

Ancient and modern interpreters sometimes 
have tried to explain these similarities by pro- 
posing theories of dependence. Early Christian 
authors such as Tertullian and Justin Martyr ex- 
plained the similarities between carly Christian- 
ity and Mithraism as being due to demonic 
imitation of Christianity, and some modern 
scholars have also proposed that followers of 
early Christianity and the mysteries may have 
borrowed from each other. The Christian au- 
thor Clement of Alexandria affirms that Chris- 
lianity is a mystery religion with “truly sacred 
mysteries,” but he grants a privileged status to 
Christianity by asserting that Christianity is the 
only true mystery, in contrast to the shameless 
and corrupt Greco-Roman mysteries. 

A balanced interpretation of the relationship 
between the mysteries and early Christianity ac- 
knowledges the similarities but avoids simplistic 
conclusions about dependence. Borrowing of 
certain religious ideas and practices may well 
have occurred in the syncretistic world of Greco- 
Roman antiquity, and it seems clear that from 
the fourth century on Christianity appropriated a 
goodly amount from other religions, Yet many of 
the similarities between the mysteries and carly 
Christianity may be attributed to the fact that 
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they were equally religions of the Greco-Roman 
world. As such, the mysteries and early Christian- 
ity often faced similar religious and social chal- 
lenges, proposed similar ways of salvation and 
transformation and shared points of similarity in 
their visions of the way to light and life. 

See also MYSTICISM; RELIGION, GRECO-RO. 
MAN; RELIGION, PERSONAL. 
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MYSTICISM 

There are two broad problems in confronting 
the subject of mysticism as background to the 
NI. The first concerns the definition of mysti- 
cism as such, a notoriously elusive idea but one 
that in turn defines the materials to be handled, 
The second concerns the treatment of the his- 
torical mysticisms thus defined. The following 
article will therefore begin with a discussion of 
definition followed by a treatment of Jewish 
mysticism, particularly Merkabah mysticism. 

On *Hellenistic forms of mysticism, includ- 
ing the *mystery religions, see B, McGinn (23- 
61). Specifically regarding *Philo's own brand of 
mysticism, sce D. Winston, These latter strands 
are of greater importance to the study of post- 
apostolic mystical developments within Christ- 
janity, although at a variety of points Philo's 
woitings bear on if they do not reflect some of 
the same ideas that will be touched on in this 
article. 

1. Definition 

2, Merkabah Mysticism 

3. Mysticism and the New Testament 


1. Definition. 

No movement existed anywhere in biblical times 
under the name of mysticism, The noun myst- 
cism (la mystique) is of recent derivation (accord- 
ing to McGinn, xvi, 266-67, it dates to early 
seventeenth-century France), though the quali- 
fier mystical was used by Christians from the late 
second century on, Of greater interest than the 
history of words, including the Greek and He- 
brew words related to the idea of mystery, is the 
way we choose to define the idea we will call 
mysticism (for the terms used by the Jewish mys- 
tics themselves, see Scholem 1974, 6-7; on termi- 
nology, see DPL, Mystery; Mysticism; DLNTD, 


Mystery; a lengthy survey of modern theories of 
mysticism is given by McGinn under the head- 
ings of theological approaches [266-91], philo- 
sophical approaches [291-326] and compara- 
tivist and psychological approaches [326-43)). 

Like *Gnosticism and *apocalypticism, their 
suspected cousin mysticism has not allowed a 
consensus on definition. In the first of his pro- 
posed four volumes on the history of Western 
Christian mysticism, McGinn offers a working 
definition: “The mystical element in Christianity 
is that part of its belief and practices that con- 
cerns the preparation for, the consciousness of, 
and the reaction to what can be described as the 
immediate or direct presence of God” (xvii). By 
this definition mysticism does not exist as a dis- 
tinct religion but is an element that can exist 
within the various religions, 

Significantly, McGinn stops short of includ- 
ing in his definition the idea of union with God, 
“particularly a union of absorption or identity in 
which the individual personality is lost." Given 
the history of what is commonly called by this 
name, “at the very least, it is necessary to expand 
the notion of union, recognizing that there are 
several, perhaps even many, understandings of 
union with God held by Christians over the cen- 
turies” (McGinn, xvi). A constant feature in mys- 
tical texts is the claim that the mystic’s “mode of 
access to God is radically different from that 
found in ordinary consciousness, even from the 
awareness of God gained through the usual ac- 
tivities of prayer, sacraments, and other rituals. 
As believers they affirm that God does become 
present in these activities, but not in any direct 
or immediate fashion” (McGinn, xix). It de- 
serves notice for the purposes of this article that 
according to McGinn’s reading of the materials, 
“Christian mysticism in the proper sense was the 
result of a historical process that was not com- 
plete for several centuries,” though “from the 
start Christianity contained a mystical clement” 
or at least was amenable to mystical interpreta- 
tions (McGinn, 7). 

Though other attempts at definition could be 
noted (see McGinn; Dunn 1998, 394), McGinn's 
attempt merits special mention as it is based on 
probably the widest historical survey of Western 
Christian mysticism yet undertaken, It cannot be 
assumed that a definition based on a study of 
Christian mysticism will be a reliable guide to 
the presence of non-Christian mysticisms dur- 
ing the first century and earlier, but it provides a 
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place to start, and it is an appropriate starting 
point so long as we ask our questions from 
within an overtly Christian frame of reference, 

The leading name among scholars of Jew- 
ish mysticism, G, Scholem (1897-1982), takes 
up the question of definition in the first chap- 
ter of Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (1954, from 
which the following summary derives; see also 
Scholem 1974, which is an expanded reprint 
of his contributions to the Encyclopaedia Juda- 
ica; Scholem 1965). In preliminary fashion Se- 
holem rejects as too broad an equation of 
mysticism with any experiential form of religion 
that is concerned with humanity's immediate 
experience of a divine presence, and he rejects 
as too narrow any definition that is restricted to 
an ullimate loss of the mystic’s individuality 
through union with God, Moreover, and signif- 
icantly, there can be no thought of an abstract 
mystical religion: “there is only the mysticism 
of a particular religious system, Christian, [s- 
lamic, Jewish mysticism and so on” (Scholem 
1954, 6). This is not to deny that there are com- 
mon characteristics among the mysticisms, but 
it is to deny that there is any such thing as an 
ideal mysticism of which the various manifesta- 
tions are imperfect forms, 

Scholem's own definition proceeds from the 
basic conviction that “mysticism is a definite 
stage in the historical development of religion 
and makes its appearance under certain well- 
defined conditions. It is connected with, and in- 
separable from, a certain stage of the religious 
consciousness” (Scholem 1954, 7). According to 
this evolutionary model, the initial, mythical 
stage of religion posils no abyss between hu- 
manity and deity. Humanity and the gods relate 
directly so that mysticism is excluded, 

The second stage, classical religion, involves 
the creation of the abyss that cannot be bridged. 
The religious community “becomes aware of a 
fundamental duality, of a vast gulf which can be 
crossed by nothing but the voice” of God in reve- 

“lation and the voice of humanity in *prayer (Se- 
holem 1954, 7), The creation of this abyss, which 
is the “supreme function” of religion, is antithet- 
ical to mysticism. 

It is the third, the romantic epoch, that, rec- 
ognizing the abyss, “proceeds to a quest for the 
secret that will close it in, the hidden path that 
will span it” (Scholem 1954, 8). This is the mysti- 
cal stage, involving the discovery of new reli- 
gious impulses that reinterpret the old religious 
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values of the classical stage and suggest new 
meanings in line with the directness of mystical 
experience, “Mystical religion seeks to trans- 
form the God whom it encounters in the pecu- 
liar religious consciousness of its own social 
environment from an object of dogmatic knowl- 
edge into a novel and living experience and in- 
tuition, In addition, it also seeks to interpret this 
experience in a new way” (Scholem 1954, 10; 
Gruenwald 1995, 8, comments similarly that 
“mysticism may be described as a live realization 
of theological notions or entities”). 

Thus Jewish mysticism “in its various forms 
represents an attempt to interpret the religious 
values of Judaism in terms of mystical values” 
(Scholem 1954, 10). Concentrating on the idea 
of God who manifests himself in the acts of cre- 
ation, revelation and redemption, Jewish mysti- 
cal meditation ultimately “gives birth to the 
conception of a sphere, a whole realm of divin- 
ity, which underlies the world of our sense-cata 
and which is present and active in all that exists” 
(Scholem 1954, 10-11; this last comment relates 
especially to the Sefirot, which will be mentioned 
in 2.1 below). Associated with this enterprise is a 
distinctive technique that employs unique sym- 
bols and rituals and brings about the state of ec- 
stasy necessary for the experience. 

This is not the place to explain further or cri- 
tique this definition of Jewish mysticism, but 
it will be clear from the foregoing that in 
Scholem's view Jewish mysticism is a necessary 
stage in the evohition of the Jewish religion 
(and religions can pass through this sequence 
more than once), and that as such it is sui gen- 
eris. It is enough to have noted the attempts of 
two outstanding students of the subject anc so to 
have been reminded of the difficulty of defining 
this area and of the linkage between definition 
and historical investigation. 


2. Merkabah Mysticism. 

The history of Jewish mysticism will depend on 
our definition of mysticism as such, and in 
Scholem’s model the first phase of Jewish mysti- 
cism, Merkabah mysticism, runs from the first 
century B.C, to the tenth century A.D., having its 
roots in the end of the Second Temple era when 
the conditions of Scholem’s third stage of reli- 
gion prevailed; he notes “the struggle taking 
place in this period between different religious 
forces, and . . . the tendency then current to 
delve more deeply into original religious specu- 
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lation” (Scholem 1974, 10); differing definitions 
will trace Jewish mysticism into the OT period 
(sce 2.2.1 below), and one must also allow for 
other strands within early *Judaism. 

2.1. Synopsis. It will be helpful to provide a 
synopsis of what we mean by Merkabah mysti- 
cism before surveying the evidence adduced for 
its existence and development. The following 
summary uses Scholem's seminal characteriza- 
tion as a starting point with certain qualifica- 
tions added from the more recent models, 
some of which depart in significant ways from 
Scholem's work. The main lines of this profile 
are drawn from the fifth century and later Hekh- 
alot texts, which are themselves inharmonious, 
but at various points there is assumed an essen- 
dal continuity with earlier apocalyptic and *rab- 
binic sources. 

Merkabah mysticism “is used to refer to an 
esoteric, visionary-mystical tradition centred 
upon the vision of God seated on the celestial 
throne or Merkabah” (Morray-Jones 1992, 2). 
“Its essence is not absorbed contemplation of 
God's true nature, but perception of his appear- 
ance on the throne, as described by Ezekiel, and 
cognition of the mysteries of the celestial 
throne-world. . . . God's pre-existing throne, 
which embodies and exemplifies all forms of 
creation, is at once the goal and the theme of 
his mystical vision” (Scholem 1954, 44). The 
term Merkabah (“throne-chariot”) is not used in 
the text of Ezekiel but is first used in reference 
to Ezekiel’s vision in Sirach 49:8 (cf. 1 Chron 
28:18; see Sirach) and also frequently in the 
scrolls from *Qumran. The term hammerkabah is 
often used in Talmudic literature as a shorthand 
title for Ezekiel 1. 

The expression Maaseh Merkabah (“the Ac- 
count of the Chariot”) refers to the esoteric tra- 
dition of exegesis of Ezekiel 1 and related texts 
(esp. Dan 7; Is 6), exegesis that could be related 
to mystical experiences and practices of *ascent 
to the throne, The ascent through seven heav- 
ens is characteristic of these texts, and corre- 
spondingly there is mention of seven Merkabah 
along with the Hekhalot (“chambers,” “palaces,” 
“temples") of the Merkabah. The latter idea of 
the Hekhalot is possibly a later development, but 
it became dominant. Though scholarship has 
traced these mystical practices or traditions into 
the first century A.D, and earlier, its classical pe- 
riod ran from the fourth to sixth centuries, and 
its outstanding documents were edited in the 


fifth and sixth centuries. These documents are 
among the Hekhalot tracts (seee 2.2.6 below), so 
named because of the importance of “descrip- 
tions of the Aekhaloth, the heavenly halls or pal- 
aces through which the visionary passes and in 
the seventh and last of which there rises the 
throne of divine glory” (Scholem 1954, 45). 

Recent scholarship has preferred to stress 
that the Hekhalot texts represent just one devel- 
opment of the Merkabah wadition along with 
the apocalypses and other Jewish, Christian and 
gnostic texts (Morray-Jones 1992, 2; note for ex- 
ample that the term Merkabah features promi- 
nently in the relevant Qumran materials), 
though the relationship of the ideas expressed 
in these sources and the continuity of the move- 
ment are matters of dispute. 

A strand of speculation related to Maaseh 
Merkabah and also developing during the first 
six centuries was Maaseh Bereshit (“the Account 
of Creation”). Focusing chiefly on the Genesis 
account of creation, this was an esoteric and the- 
oretical approach to the problems of cosmology 
and cosmogony. Little of this teaching was 
leaked to outsiders, but an important exception 
is Sefer Yetsirah (The Book of Creation), which 
has been variously dated from the late second/ 
early third century A.D. (in an earlier form) to 
the ninth century. The work is thought to have 
been written by and for educated rabbis as an 
explanation of the creation story of Genesis and 
as instruction in creative *magic (on permissible 
magic, see 6, Sanh, 67a). “Its chief subject mat- 
ters are the elements of the world, which are 
sought in the ten elementary and primordial 
numbers—Sefiroth, as the book calls them—and 
the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet. These to- 
gether represent the mysterious forces whose 
convergence has produced the various combi- 
nations observable throughout the whole of cre- 
ation; they are the ‘thirty-two secret paths of 
wisdom,’ through which God has created all that 
exists” (Scholem 1954, 76; see further Blumen- 
thal, 6-46; through comparison with Assyrian 
materials, Parpola (1993), has traced the roots of 
the Sefirotic Tree, a symbolic configuration of 
the Sefirot, into the early thirteenth century 
B.C.). 

This inauguration of the Sefirot terminology 
is noted by I. Gruenwald (1995, 10) as the turn- 
ing point in the history of Jewish mysticism, 
leading to a distinct phase of Jewish mysticism, 
subsequent to the Merkabah phase, namely, 
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Kabbalah (“reception,” “tradition”; on the need 
to distinguish these phases see Gruenwald 1995, 
10), although it must be noted that the term Kab- 
balak is sometimes used to cover the whole mys- 
tical movement of Judaism from Talmudic times 
to the present, 

It is argued that behind the tradition of 
Merkabah mysticism existed a movement, origi- 
nating in Palestine and organized into esoteric 
groups making up a school of mystics who were 
not prepared to reveal their secret knowledge 
due to its controversial nature, These mystics 
came to refer to themselves as Yorde Merkabah, 
“Descenders to the Merkabah,” though the 
choice of the descent motif rather than ascent 
has resisted explanation (the motif of descent 
might have originated c. A.D, 500). These groups 
were organized around a master who initiated 
his group into the tradition’s teachings and also 
demonstrated in their presence the ascent to the 
Merkabah. Entrance into these groups was con- 
ditioned on certain criteria, especially intellec- 
tual conditions and age limits (“life’s half-way 
stage”), as well as moral and physical criteria 
(the latter including physiognomy and chiro- 
marcy). 

Those who passed the test were worthy to 
make the ascent, and the primary interests of 
the Hekhalot texts are their preparation and 
technique for the ascent,as well as what was per- 
ceived on the voyage. Preparation for the ascent 
involved fasting, cating special foods or bathing, 
The ascent was then effected by techniques that 
would seem designed (o effect a trancelike state, 
especially the recitation of hymns, *prayers or 
magical incantations that featured the rhythmi- 
cal repetition of words, sounds or ideas, possibly 
whispered while placing the head between the 
knees (cf. 1 Kings 18:42; Gilgamesh, in the Epic 
of Gilgamesh, uses a similar technique for at- 
taining dreams; see Parpola 1993, 192 n. 120), In 
the resulting state of ecstasy the journcy took 
place. 

The Hekhalot texts do not give much informa- 
tion about the ascent through the heavens, but 
they do describe the movement of the soul 
through the seven concentrically arranged Hek- 
halot (palaces) in the seventh heaven (aside 
from 3 Enoch [an apocalypse; see Enoch, Books 
of] and Massekhet Hekhalot (a *midrashic compi- 
lation] the instructional Hekhalot texts appear to 
equate the Hekhkalot with the heavenly levels 
rather than locating them in the seventh 
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heaven; cf. Morray-Jones 1993, 179-80). The 
progress of the soul is blocked by a series of an- 
gelic gatekeepers. Success in the journey de- 
pends, then, on the knowledge of secret names, 
magic seals derived from the Merkabah itself 
that function as passes and put the hostile *an- 
gels to flight, 

As the journey progresses the struggle in- 
creases with the result that longer and more 
complicated magical formulas are needed in or- 
der to break through. Theurgy is prominent 
throughout this literature (theurgy is a form of 
magic, roughly described “as the ‘science’ of co- 
ercing the gods, and particularly of bringing 
about changes in divine realms”; see further 
Gruenwald 1995, 40-41). The journey is perilous, 
not only because of the hostile angels but also 
because the mystic must undergo a fiery trans- 
formation that threatens to devour the unworthy 
(on transformation, see 2.2.2; 2.2.5; 2.2.6; 3 be- 
low). The entire experience takes place in an at- 
mosphere of majesty, fear and trembling, with 
an almost exclusive focus on God's otherness. 
Even the climax of the ascent involves a seeing 
and hearing in the presence of the throne with 
no suggestion of absorption or mystical union. 
Correspondingly there is in this literature no fo- 
cus on the presence of God or on love of God 
but primarily an occupation with God as the 
holy King. 

The purpose of the ascent could vary be- 
tween the mere desire to view God's glory and 
join in the heavenly angelic worship, the more 
practical desire to gain knowledge of benefit to 
oneself (c.g, knowledge of what was about to 
happen) and the desire to gain revelatory 
knowledge of more ultimate consequence. The 
vision of the celestial realm, the songs of the an- 
gels and the structure of the Merkabah were 
among the subjects of esoteric knowledge, and 
of equal importance to these was the appear- 
ance of God in his aspect of Creator enthroned 
on the Merkabah, The description of this gigan- 
tic human form (cf. Ezek 1:26-28) became the 
subject of the Shiur Komah (“Dimensions of the 
Body") texts and passages, which drew on the 
imagery and language of OT passages such as 
Isaiah 6:1-4; 66:1 and especially Song of So- 
lomon 5 (in this connection, the defense of 
Song of Solomon’s canonicity by Rabbi Akiba 
[¢. Sank. 12:10], one of the early rabbis associ- 
ated with Merkabah mysticism, is significant; 
Scholem 1965, 38-40, notes other evidence for 
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the dating of these traditions as early as the 
third cenwury A.D,). 

In the Hekhalot texts a distinction is main- 
tained between God as he is in himself and his 
visible, corporeal manifestation upon his de- 
scent to the seventh heaven so as to be wor- 
shiped by his creation. This manifestation of 
God on the throne was referred to as “the 
Glory,” “the Great Glory” or “the Power" (cf. 
Ezek 1:28; 7: Levi 2:4; 1 Enoch 14:20-21; some as- 
sociate the Simon of Acts 8:10 with this idea), 
which in some sources could be identified with 
the “Name” or “Word/Logos” of God (Morray- 
Jones 1992, 2-5). 

A variety of other aspects of this speculation 
are brought forth for comparison with NT texts, 
but space forbids even a summary of them here. 
Just one more will be mentioned: the figure of 
Metatron-Enoch. The etymology and meaning 
of the name Metatron is not yet clear, but there 
appear to be two main sides to his character (see 
Morray-Jones 1992, 7-14). He is the “Angel of 
the Lord” or “Prince of the Presence,” a Name- 
bearing angel (Ex 23:21) who mediates and to 
some extent embodies the divine Glory, The Ju- 
daism represented by the Babylonian Talmud is 
suspicious of this figure, associating him in two 
of its three allusions to him with the heretical 
notion that another Power existed in heaven 
equal to God (the so-called Two Powers heresy; 
the three references are b. ‘Abod. Zar. 3b; 6. Hag. 
15a [cf 3 Enoch 16); b, Sank, 38b), but this nega- 
tive attitude is understood to confirm the exist- 
ence of more positive interest in Metatron by 
other early strands of Judaism. Presumably the 
latter would be the esoteric strand of Merkabah 
mystics who would later give birth to the Hekha- 
lot texts. 

However, some texts relate how the famous 
*Enoch was transformed in the course of his as- 
cent into an angelic figure and go on to identify 
Mctatron with the transformed Enoch (e.g., 7 Enoch 
7—15). Once again, it is possible to find indica- 
~ tions in earlier rabbinic and apocalyptic tradi- 
tions that this idea of the transformation of an 
exceptionally righteous person into an angelic 
figure, possibly even identified with the en- 
throned Glory (kabdd), has early roots (see Mor- 
ray-Jones 1992, 10-11, where he also draws the 
parallel with the Jesus traditions in 2 Cor 4:3-6; 
Col 1:15; 2:9; Jn 17:6-12; Phil 2:9-11; Heb 1:2-4), 

It was mentioned that rabbinic texts appear 
to indicate an uncase with aspects of Merkabah 


mysticism. It would seem that possible causes of 
this unease would be the threat of new revela- 
tion and the perceived tendency to compromise 
monotheism. Yet the authors of the Hekhalot lit- 
erature were concerned to stress their continuity 
with rabbinic Judaism by associating their teach- 
ings with names such as Rabbi Akiba, Rabbi Ish- 
mael and Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai (all late 
first to early second century A.D.; these connec 
tions are attested by *Talmud and *midrash as 
well), by striving to remain within the bounds of 
monotheism and by paying due respect to *To- 
rah, It is probable that some within this move- 
ment did operate from within orthodox 
Judaism, and the official tendency seems to have 
been to control rather than ban these teachings. 
(On the relationship of Merkabah mysticism 
and Gnosticism, see Scholem 1965; P, Alex- 
ander, 236-38; Gruenwald 1982. On the forces 
giving shape to Merkabah mysticism, see Alex- 
ander, 238-39.) 

2.2. Literary Evidence. Since we have no con- 
tinuous literary evidence of Jewish mysticism 
from its earliest to its later forms there is great 
difficulty in speaking of historical continuity and 
a real question as to how much of the later ma- 
terial can be read back into the first century. An 
additional complication for the NT scholar 
stems from the growing tendency to use the NT 
itself as evidence for the first-century currency 
of Jewish ideas, The latter tendency is method- 
ologically sound from the standpoint of writing 
a general history of thought, but it is difficult to 
avoid allowing this circular argument to become 
viciously circular, Until further evidence comes 
to light we are without sufficient external con- 
trols on the largely speculative reconstructions 
surrounding, for example, 2 Corinthians 12. At 
the same time it should be recalled that the Jew- 
ish esoteric traditions that found expression in 
the rabbinic literature were purposely not writ- 
ten down until well after the first century, and in 
this article we are dealing with Jewish esoteric 
traditions. The later date of the Hekhalot texts 
should not be overpressed against the case for 
the early origins of the ideas expressed therein. 

For his part Scholem (1954, 43) speaks of 
three stages in the development of early Jewish 
Merkabah mysticism: “the anonymous conventi- 
cles of the old apocalyptics; the Merkabah spec- 
ulation of the Mishnaic teachers who are known 
to us by name; and the Merkabah mysticism of 
late and post-Talmudic times, as reflected in the 
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literature which has come down to us.” Taken 
together, the three stages manifest an “essential 
continuity of thought.” D. Halperin, however, 
argues that there is no evidence within the tan- 
naitic literature itself for the practice of ascent 
or for its association with Maaseh Merkabah, In 
this period Maaseh Merkabah involved simply the 
public exegesis of Ezekiel 1. This does not mean 
that Scholem’s model is wrong, but it would re- 
move positive evidence for the middle stage. 
And L, Gruenwald issues the caveat that “literary 
similarity [between earlier and later texts} may 
point to historical affiliation, but need not of ne- 
cessity do so” (1995, 32 n. 55). He adds, “gener- 
ally speaking, scholarly work has still a long way 
to go before a clear cut case can be made con- 
cerning the evidential historical-continuity be- 
tween trends spread out over hundreds of years, 
and more.” 

When speaking of Merkabah mysticism we 
might treat the strands of evidence as follows: 
OT, apocalyptic, Qumran, NT, rabbinic and Hek- 
halot texts. 

2.2.1. Old Testament, OT texts that became a 
focus or springboard for the later mysticism are 
Ezekiel 1; 3:12-13; 10; Isaiah 6:1-4; Exodus 
24:10-11; and Daniel 7;9-14, Others deserving 
mention are ] Kings 22 and Job 1. Though some 
scholars have argued that these and other OT 
texts evidence the existence of mystical trends in 
OT times, Scholem himself stated that “it is al- 
most certain that the phenomena which they 
connected with mysticism . . . belong to other 
strands in the history of religion” (Scholem 
1974, 10). Yet Gruenwald, on the basis of a “re- 
laxed definition” (Gruenwald 1995, 27) of mysti- 
cism, argues in favor of the idea “that there are 
mystical elements in [OT] Scripture itself." Of 
related interest is the recent work of S. Parpola 
on Assyrian prophecies, in which he seeks “to 
correlate the Assyrian data with related phe- 
nomena, especially OT prophecy, Gnosticism 
and Jewish mysticism” (Parpola 1997, XVI; ef. 
Parpola 1993). 

2.2.2, Apocalyptic Literature. The earliest Jew- 
ish account of an ascent to heaven and vision of 
the divine throne outside of the *Hebrew Bible 
is I Enoch 14;8-25 (J Enoch '71:5-11 is thought to 
depend on this passage; see also 1 Enoch 18:8), 
which draws on Ezekiel 1 and 10, Isaiah 6 and 
Danicl 7:9-10, Parpola (1995, 195) believes that 
the secret of the ascent to heaven “was the pre- 
cious secret that Gilgamesh brought back from 
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his journey to Utnapishtim." The only other pre- 
Christian description of an ascent in a Semitic 
language is Levi's in the Aramaic Levi apocry- 
phon from Qumran (cf. T) Levi 2—3), At the 
least these passages evidence interest in the idea 
of an ascent to the throne of God, and possibly 
the currency of the mystical practice. 

If we broaden our view to include early but 
not necessarily pre-Christian apocalyptic pas- 
sages, a variety of features can be found that 
parallel the picture derived from the later 
sources (for the following, see esp. Alexander, 
247-49). In J Enoch 61:10-12 (Book of the Simili- 
tudes; end of the first century A.D.) we encounter 
a similar angelology. Likewise the transforma- 
tion of Enoch in J Enoch 70—71 into the Son of 
Man can be placed alongside the later mystical 
idea that “exceptionally worthy human beings 
or ‘men of righteousness’ were able to achieve a 
transformation into the likeness of the divine 
Glory” (Morray-Jones 1992, 20; on this idea of 
transformation and apotheosis, see also J. J. Col- 
lins; cf. 3 Enoch S—15), The Slavonic Apocalypse 
of Enoch (2 Enoch; no consensus on date, but 
probably stemming back to the late first century 
A.D. in part) contains a number of similarities to 
3 Enoch, which belongs among the Hekhalot 
texts, Enoch travels through seven heavens—a 
motif that is fundamental to the later Merkabah 
texts—to the throne of God, where he is trans- 
formed and instructed in matters of nature and 
creation (Maaseh Bereshit). 

Likewise the Testament of Levi 2:6—5:3 in its 
portrayal of Levi's ascent to the “throne of 
glory” and in several details of that narrative 
runs parallel to the later Merkabah texts. Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah 6—11 (probably a Christian compo- 
sition dating to the second century), Apocalypse of 
Abraham 15—29 (the basic edition probably 
stemming back to the late first century A.D.), Life 
of Adam and Eve ({Latin] 25—29, [Greek] 31—40, 
original composition dated to end of first cen- 
tury A.D.), 3 Baruch (original Jewish work dated 
to the first and second centuries A.D,), Testament 
of Abraham 10 (c. A.D, 100), and Testament of Job 
48—50 (original dating to the first century B.C., 
but 46—53 may be a Montanist addition) all 
contain a significant amount of material similar 
to that in the later texts of Merkabah mysticism. 
There is enough here to justify the claim that 
ideas of ascent to heaven involving themes im- 
portant to the later Merkabah speculation were 
current already in the late first century AD. 
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within apocalypticism, 

Some of the general differences between 
these apocalyptic texts and the later Merkabah 
speculation in the Hekhalot texts are enumerated 
by Alexander (235). He mentions a different 
ethos, namely, a concentration on the mystenes 
of heaven and a description of God's throne in 
the Merkabah texts contrasted with the *escha- 
tological themes (last judgment, resurrection, 
messianic kingdom, world to come) that are so 
important in the earlier apocalyptic texts. The 
difference is one of emphasis, but the contrast ts 
marked. Likewise cosmology is given more at- 
tention in apocalyptic than in classic Merkabah 
texts, Alexander notes also that the theurgic ele- 
ment with its focus on preparation and tech- 
niques for ascent is much more pronounced in 
the later Merkabah texts, though again it is not 
missing in apocalyptic. Additionally, “the famil- 
iar pattern of ascent through a numbered series 
of heavens, usually seven, is not attested in Juda- 
ism before the Christian cra” (J. J. Collins, 46), 
The tradition of seven heavens itself is basic in 
the Hekhalot texts, but it cannot be confirmed 
earlier than the first century A.D. (Aune, 279, 
317-19; cf, A, Y. Collins). 

Notwithstanding such differences, C. R. A. 
Morray-Jones affirms the essential unity of the 
apocalyptic traditions and the Hekhalot writings. 
It is merely a matter of one mystical tradition 
giving rise to two “genres of literature: the apoc- 
alypse, which functions as a descriptive narra- 
tive, subordinating the description of the 
heavenly vision to the writer's didactic purpose, 
and the Hekhalot writings, which serve as techni- 
cal guides for mystics (Morray-Jones 1992, 24; 
sce 2.2.6 below). 

2.2.3. Qumran. That most of our present 
book of J Enoch (excluding 37—71, the Simili- 
tudes) predated the Qumran settlement and that 
the sect had an interest in this work in general is 
evidenced by the Aramaic fragments found at 
Qumran. Among these are fragments of the as- 
cent passage of J Enoch 14 as well as the allusion 
to the throne of God in J Enoch 18:8 (Schiffman, 
353-54). Likewise, among the Aramaic fragments 
of the Testament of Levi there is preserved at least 
one text giving an account of Levi's ascent 
(4Q213 [TLevi* ar] 1 ii 11-18; ef. A. ¥. Collins, 62- 
66). 

An interest in elements that would later fea- 
ture in the Hekhalot texts is more specifically evi- 
denced by several types of texts. The work called 


Pseudo-Exehiel contains a treatment of Ezekiel’s 
vision of the divine throne-chariot (40385 4), 
which is noteworthy as the oldest extant ¢xam- 
ple of exegesis of Ezckicl 1, set apart from J Enoch 
14 and similar texts by its explicit and inten- 
tional reworking of the biblical text (Dimant and 
Strugnell). D. Dimant and J. Strugnell observe 
that there does not appear to be anything sectar- 
ian about this text, which permits the supposi- 
tion that this kind of interest in Ezekiel 1 was 
not necessarily unique to the Qumran sect. Also 
sharing an interest in the “chariots of your 
glory” is 4Q286 (cf, also 4Q287). 

Among the Festival Prayers fragments is a text 
that connects the renewal of the covenant with 
“the vision of your glory,” though the meaning 
and significance of this brief allusion is not 
clear (4Q509 97-98 i 7-8; cf. Schiffman, 355, for 
one view, though his translation differs from 
some others). Additionally, several passages in 
the scrolls express an important belief that the 
community experienced communion with the 
angelic hosts (for this see Dunn 1996, 171-87; 
Newsom, 1-83, esp. 59-72; cf. esp. 1QSa 2:8-9; 
4QF1 or 1:2-5; CD 15:15-17; 4QCD"; 1QM 7:4-6; 
1QH 321-23; 11:10-13, 25; 1QS 11:7-8; 1QSb 
3:95.96; 4:24-26; see Book of Blessings; Dam- 
ascus Document; Rule of the Congregation; 
Thanksgiving Hymns). Some of the last men- 
tioned texts look to the last days, and some focus 
on the experience of the priests in particular, 
but there is a sense in which the holiness of the 
entire community, all of which is priestly in an 
extended sense, is defined by the presence of 
the angels in the present. “Life in the commu- 
nity becomes in some sense priestly service be- 
fore God shared with the angels” (Newsom, 63). 

None of these strands of evidence gives a 
clear indication of the practice of mystical as- 
cent by individuals. In contrast, 4Q491 [4QM*] 
11 i 8-24 evidently records the claims of a 
teacher within the community (probably not the 
Teacher of Righteousness) to have undergone 
deification through enthronement in heaven, 
The text gives no description of heaven or of an 
ascent, but it might be an adaptation of tradi- 
tions found in Ezekiel the Tragedian's Exagoge 
68—89 concerning the enthronement and deifi- 
cation of Moses (on which see J. J. Collins). The 
latter text is identified by Collins as the only 
“scene of heavenly enthronement in pre-Chris- 
tian Judaism that is not, or is not necessarily, ¢s- 
chatological” (50). 
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The most important group of texts relating to 
the themes of the Merkabah are the *Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice (see esp. Newsom). The 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, also called the An- 
gelic Liturgy, is a partial reconstruction of a 
liturgical text using 40400407, 11Q17 
(11QShirShabb) and a fragment of the same 
work that was found at Masada (Masada Shir- 
Shabb). The major critical edition and study of 
this text is by GC. A, Newsom, upon whose work 
(esp. Newsom, 1-83) the following comments are 
based. The text appears to have been written by 
and for the Qumran sect as a sequence of thir- 
teen *sabbath day readings, specifically for the 
first quarter of the year, Of present interest are 
the numerous parallels between these songs 
and the later Hekhalot texts, not least in the 
strong reliance on Ezekicl’s vision of the Merka- 
bah in Ezckiel 1 and 10, as well as other parts of 
Ezekiel (esp. Ezek 40—48). Much of the text fo- 
cuses on descriptions of the angelic praise of 
God toward the end of fostering a type of “com- 
munal mysticism.” This is accomplished by 
means of a lengthy period of “preparation” 
(songs 1-8, though it must be remembered that 
the recitation of the respective songs is sepa- 
rated by intervals of a week) followed by what 
can be called a “temple tour" (Newsom, 19). The 
description of the Merkabah itself runs in part 
as follows (the following is taken from the pen- 
ultimate song): 

The cherubim lie prostrate before him, and 

bless when they rise. The voice of a divine 

silence is heard, and there is the uproar of 
excitement when they raise their wings, the 
voice of a divine silence, They bless the 
image of the throne-chariot (which is) above 
the vault of the cherubim, and they sing [the 
splen|dour of the shining vault (which is) 
beneath the seat of his glory. And when the 
afanim move forward, the holy angels go 
back; they emerge among the glorious 
wheels with the likeness of fire, the spirits of 
the holy of holies. Around them, the likeness 
of a stream of fire like electrum, and a lumi- 
nous substance with glorious colours, won- 
derfully intermingled, brightly combined. 

The spirits of the living gods move constantly 

with the glory of the wonderful chariots. 

(4Q405 20-21-22:7-11; Garcia Martinez, 429) 
It is imtriguing that in this same community 
apocalyptic works containing accounts of as- 
cents to heaven (e.g., J Enoch 14) are apparently 
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being read, even if the songs differ from the lat- 
ler in that the songs function as acts of worship 
(Newsom, esp. 59, 65). There are interests in 
these songs that will later be shared by the 
Merkabah mystics, and with the discovery of a 
fragment of this collection of texts at Masada we 
may justifiably imagine that precisely these texts 
or tendencies fed into the later speculation. 

Yet there are distinctive features of the songs 
that are important to note, While these songs 
may indicate a kind of mysticism relating to the 
vision of the divine throne, it is not the individ- 
ual mysticism characteristic of the Hekalot texts. 
It is impossible to say what individuals partici- 
pating in the liturgical readings might have “ex- 
perienced” as individuals, but the texts appear to 
be directed toward a communal experience of 
being in God's presence “with the perpetual 
host and the [everlasting] spirits , . . and with 
those who know in a community of jubilation” 
(1QH 11:13-14; Garefa Martinez, 353). It is ques- 
tionable whether the idea of ascent is relevant 
in such a setting, if that word is being used in 
the sense of the later mystical practices. In addi- 
tion, it might be of significance that the vision of 
the chariot-throne does not form the goal of the 
composition. Rather, the sequence of songs cul- 
minates in song 13 with a brief description of 
the heavenly sacrificial service followed by a 
lengthy description of the vestments of the high- 
priestly angels who offer the *sacrifice, There 
does not appear to be an idea of coparticipation 
in the heavenly cult itself nor a common recita- 
tion of a liturgical formula with the angels. The 
purpose of these liturgical readings was rather 
the attempt to mount a “literary or rhetorical ar 
gument for the legitimation, idealization, or glo- 
rification” of the sect's priesthood, a literary 
function that is paralleled in Zechariah 3, /ubi- 
lees (esp. Jub. 31:13-14; 2:17-19, 21; 6:18; 15:26- 
27) and the Apocryphon of Levt, all of which were 
known to the Qumran community (Newsom, 67- 
72), 

There are parallels between the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice and the later Merkabah texts 
(see Newsom, 237, $14, 329, and elsewhere), But 
there are also differences, and the extent to 
which the songs indicate interests (in this partic- 
ular form) cherished outside of Qumran earlier 
than A.D, 70 is not yet clear. 

2.2.4. New Testament, Several NT texts or ideas 
are currently being explained with reference to 
Merkabah mysticism (see 3 below), Two texts, 
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however, stand out as the only firsthand auto- 
biographical accounts of ascent to heaven in all 
the earliest Jewish and Christian literature, 
namely, 2 Corinthians 12:2-4 and Revelation 4. 
Another might be Akiba’s account of his ascent, 
if the reconstruction of that tradition noted be- 
low (see 2.2.5) is correct, 

2.2.4.1. 2 Corinthians 12, It is not clear why 
Paul would bring up “visions and revelations” 
and discuss the topic as he does unless he felt 
compelled to do so, The probable occasion for 
his doing so would be an appeal to such experi- 
ences by his opponents (2 Cor 11:5 et passim) as 
a part of their attempt to authenticate their min- 
isterial claims, although what they claimed to 
derive from their visions is not evident from 
2 Corinthians. Paul had appealed to his vision of 
Christ as a credential of apostleship (e.g., 1 Cor 
9:1), and Luke records a vision in connection 
with Paul's original Corinthian ministry (Acts 
18:9-10), 

Paul mentions neither of these in 2 Corin- 
thians 12 but instead cites an experience dating 
well before his work in Corinth and seemingly 
takes pains to downplay its significance for the 
issue of apostolic credentials. Positioned at the 
climax of his “fool's speech" (2 Cor 11;1—12:13) 
the whole account of his ascent rapidly bypasses 
any hint of positive benefit in order to focus on 
the lesson learned through the “thorn” in his 
flesh: “My grace is sufficient for you, for my 
power is made perfect in weakness” (2 Cor 12:9 
NIV). On the latter lesson the argument of the 
epistle (assumed in this article to be unified) piv- 
ots, and by that argument the appeal to “visions 
and revelations” is neutralized. Without denying 
the reality of such experiences in general or di- 
minishing their God-givenness, Paul rejects any 
suggestion that they authenticate new covenant 
ministry. 

That being the thrust of Paul’s argument in 
2 Corinthians 12 it is difficult to accept that he is 
pointing the attention of the Corinthians to an 
experience, Merkabah or otherwise, that was 
foundational and formative for his apostleship 
(as argued esp. by Morray-Jones 1993, who asso- 
ciates 2 Cor 12 with Acts 22:17-18), Nothing here 
suggests that as of the writing of 2 Corinthians 
Paul would routinely pursue or promote such 
experiences, and much suggests that he would 
now transfer what was thought to be of value in 
them to another type of experience: turning to 
the Spirit (2 Cor 3:7-18), 


Not only does he not report anything seen or 
heard during his journey, but Paul also stresses 
that nothing reportable resulted. Without deni- 
grating the speech heard in paradise (2 Cor 
12:4) he probably means to suggest that the ex- 
perience was of little or no pastoral benefit (cf. 
1 Cor 14;18-19). It has been suggested that the 
thorn (2 Cor 12:7) may correspond to the perils 
tradition assigned to Merkabah ascents through 
the seven (versus Paul's three) heavens and Hek- 
halot, but it is not clear that the thorn resulted 
from the particular ascent narrated (note the 
plural used in 2 Cor 12:7: “revelations”) or that it 
was inflicted in the course of any ascent. What 
we know is that the thorn was associated by Paul 
with his visions and revelations and it func- 
tioned as a watershed in his Christian missiol- 
ogy: the prayers of 2 Corinthians 12:8 and the 
declarations of 2 Corinthians 12:10 represent 
the two sides of that watershed. As for the con- 
nection with Acts 22:17-18, this depends on 
treating 2 Corinthians 10-13 as a separate let- 
ter dating to just before the Jerusalem council of 
Acts 15 and a generally negative evaluation of 
Acts’ historical reliability touching the chronol- 
ogy of Paul's ministry. 

It is apparent that Paul had had mystical ex- 
periences (2 Cor 12:1-10 among them; cf. Acts 
9:3-9, 12; 16;9-10; 18:9-10; 22:17-21; 23:11; 26:19; 
27:93.94- Gal 1:12; 2:1; as did other Christians, 
e.g., Ananias [Acts 9:10-16], Peter [Acts 10:9-16] 
and the Seer of Revelation) and he valued them 
as “surpassingly great,” but of greater benefit to 
the churches and of greater relevance to the 
subject of authentic new covenant apostleship 
was the revelation of the thorn. The attempt to 
correlate details of Paul's account in 2 Corin- 
thians 12 with the Merkabah traditions are 
strained but possible. It could be that Paul had 
earlier practiced a kind of mysticism such as we 
encounter in these traditions—this might ex- 
plain the various parallels between his writings 
in general and the Merkabah texts—but that the 
experience of the thorn had effected the shift in 
evaluation that he now encourages the Corin- 
thians to accept, 

2.2.4.2. Revelation. According to the analysis 
of D. E. Aune, most of the book of Revelation 
consists of a “single extended vision narrative” 
(Rev 1:9—22;9), within which Revelation 4:1-2a 
introduces a new phase, “The Disclosure of 
God's Eschatological Plan” (Rev 4:1—~22;9), The 
heavenly journey of Revelation 4:1-2a serves as 
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an introduction to both the seal narrative of 
Revelation 4:2b—6:17 and Revelation 4:2b— 
22:9, Formally, Revelation 4:1—6:17 is labeled a 
“literary throne scene, i.¢,, the primarily literary 
use of the throne vision is as a vehicle for com- 
menting on earthly events in the narrative” 
(Aune, 278). The accounts of the divine throne 
room (Rey 4:1—5:14; 8:2-5; 15:1-8) establish the 
sovereignty of God over the events unfolding on 
earth. Within Revelation 4—6 we are given a de- 
piction of the heavenly worship of God (Rev 
4:2b-11) and the investiture of the Lamb (Rev 
5:1-14), 

In Revelation 4:]-2a God opens the door of 
heaven (cf. J Enoch 14:14b-15, 18-25) and a voice 
identified as the angelic voice of Revelation 
1:10-11 summons the Seer to heaven so that he 
might be shown “what must happen after these 
things” (cf, Dan 2:29), Immediately the Seer falls 
into a “prophetic trance" (Aune, 82-83, 283-84; 
cf, Rev 1:10; 17:3; 21:10; and also Acts 10:10; 
11:5; 22:17), designating an experience that took 
place “in the spirit” rather than “in the body.” 
Ritual preparations that might have attended 
this experience go unmentioned, if there were 
any. The journey itself, which involves one 
rather than seven heavens, passes undescribed; 
the Seer is immediately in the throne room, The 
vision that follows verbally recalls the OT pas- 
sages of Ezekiel 1; 10; Isaiah 6; Daniel 7 and 
1 Kings 22:19 and parallels features found in 
some of the other literature surveyed in this arti- 
cle (e.g. cf. Rev 4:3b with Ezek 1:27-28 and 
4Q405 20-21-22:10-11; on the same verse see 
I Enoch 71:6-8; 3 Enoch 33:1—34:2; see further 
Aune, 279-374). In contrast to Ezekiel this ac- 
count does not attempt to describe God, 

Thus this passage contains both similarities 
and dissimilarities to the various sources of infor- 
mation about Merkabah mysticism, and it con- 
tains unique elements as well (Aune, 278-79), 
More study is needed before we can say that this 
account is either borrowing from or contrasting 
itself with a movement or set of traditions contin- 
uous with what we encounter in the later Hekhalot 
texts, nor can we say whether this text records a 
unique experience within the Christian circles as- 
sociated with this book. Some scholars deny that 
this text is the voice of experience; it is rather a 
literary construct borrowing from a variety of tra- 
ditions, including the Merkabah traditions. 

2.2.5. Rabbinic Literature. A variety of rabbinic 
texts are brought into consideration by those in- 
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vestigating the roots of Jewish mysticism (see, 
eg., Scholem 1965 and 1974, 373-74, and the ar- 
ticles by Morray-Jones). A significant passage is 
b, Hag. 11b-16a (cf. ». Hag. 2; 6. Sabb. 80b), which 
supplies a lengthy discussion of the seven heav- 
ens (Maaseh Bereshit), discusses Maaseh Merkahah 
and passes on stories of famous individuals as- 
sociated with these teachings, Yet in these and 
other texts there are hints at the existence of es- 
oteric traditions in the background, Of central 
interest is a story of four who ascended to para- 
dise in heaven, which the Tosefta and both ‘Tal- 
muds attach to a restriction articulated in the 
Mishnah at m. Hag. 2:1 (for related restrictions, 
see b, Sabb, 80b; y. Hag. 772.46; b. Hag. 13a). 

M. Hag. 2:1 reads: “They do not expound 
upon the laws of prohibited relationships [Lev 
18] before three persons, the works of creation 
(Gen 1] before two, or the chariot [Ezek 1] be- 
fore one, unless he was a sage and understands 
of his own knowledge. Whoever reflects upon 
four things would have been better off had he 
not been born; what is above, what is below, 
what is before, and what is beyond. And who- 
ever has no concern for the glory of his 
Maker— would have been better off had he not 
been born” (Neusner, 330), 

It is argued that this Mishnah assumes the cur- 
rency of Maaseh Bereshit (works of creation) and 
Maaseh Merkabah (the chariot), and while it issues 
stern warnings in connection with the public ex- 
position of these portions of Scripture it includes 
such exposition within the fold of rabbinic ortho- 
doxy. In the judgment of Morray-Jones the first 
sentence of the above translation “originally 
meant that no individual (or ascetic) was compe- 
tent to expound (that is, teach about, or express 
an opinion concerning) Ezckiel’s vision unless 
he was a mantic sage [such as Daniel] who could 
do so on the basis of his own visionary-mystical 
experience and esoteric knowledge” (Morray- 
Jones 1993, 188). This part of the paragraph de- 
rived from the pre-first century A.D, apocalyptic 
tradition and was modified when taken up into 
rabbinism, The last two sentences are additions 
that represent a later strand of opinion “that was 
hostile toward the esoteric and mystical tradi- 
tions, especially as it was developed in circles out- 
side rabbinic control” (Morray-Jones 1993, 190), 
including Christians and Gnostics. 

The Tosefta and both Talmuds attach to m. 
Hag. 2:) the above-mentioned story of four who 
went into paradise during life, only one of 
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whom made the round-trip journey “in peace” 
(t. Hag. 2:1-4; y. Hag. 77b; b, Hag. 14b-15b). This 
story is also contained in Song of Songs Rabbah 
(Cant, Rab, 1:28 [ = 1:4:1)}) and in two Hekhalot 
texts (Hekhalot Zutarti and Merkabah Rabbah). A 
translation of these texts is supplied by Morray- 
Jones (1993, 196-98, 210-15). It is possible to in- 
terpret this story as originally nonmystical, un- 
derstanding it, for example, as an allegory of 
four types of rabbinic scholarship (for some of 
these alternatives with their principal represen- 
tatives, see Morray-Jones 1993, 192-93; Halp- 
erin’s view would fit here). Several scholars, 
however, take the view that this story is an an- 
cient (early third century A.D. or earlier) witness 
to the practice of mystical ascents to paradise 
and that the story’s association of this type of 
practice with Akiba (late first and early second 
century A.D.) is not unlikely, 

The sources mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph represent different versions of the 
story, and a reconstruction of an earliest version 
appears to be less than straightforward. One 
possibility (argued by Morray-Jones 1993) is that 
the Hekhalot texts, though later, contain an ear- 
lier version of the story. This was a first-person 
account of Akiba’s ascent in the face of angelic 
opposition to the heavenly holy of holies to be- 
hold the glory of God on the Merkabah. This 
version left the other three men unnamed and 
attributed Akiba's success (versus their failure) 
to the merit of his deeds. This story was later 
adapted as an illustration of the Mishnah’s re- 
striction (m Hag, 2:1), which by that time had 
come to be interpreted as saying that only an or- 
dained rabbi could become involved in Maaseh 
Merkabah. Therefore the previously unnamed 
three were assigned identities of famous but un- 
ordained teachers. According to Morray-Jones, 
this tradition, going back to its earliest form, is 
continuous with apocalyptic and mystical tradi- 
tions predating the first century (assuming conti- 
nuity with texts such as / Enoch 14). 

Key issues here are the related problems of 
the interpretation of individual texts and the re- 
construction of the history of the hypothetical 
traditions. The same must be said for the further 
attempt to trace through the rabbinic literature 
the experience of transformation into angels 
that certain practitioners of ascents were said to 
undergo (see esp. Morray-Jones 1992). The 
transformation of Enoch has already been 
noted (J Enoch 70—71), and another early text 
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important to the case for the pre-Christian ori- 
gins of the transformation motif is Ezekiel the 
Tragedian's Exagoge (second century B.C,; cf, Se- 
gal, 102; J. J. Collins, 50-53). Possibly 40491 
(4QM?*) 11, noted above, confirms its carly ori- 
gins as well. According to A. Segal, “there is ade- 
quate evidence .. . that many Jewish mystics and 
apocalypticists sensed a relationship between 
the heavenly figure on the throne and impor- 
tant figures in the life of their community. The 
roots of this tradition are pre-Christian” (Segal, 
107-8, for whom the NT itself evidences the an- 
liquity of this tradition). 

Likewise, Morray-Jones (1992, 26) summa- 
rizes a review of several relevant texts by noting 
that the story of Enoch's transformation “may 
represent the ultimate aspiration of the Merka- 
bah mystic.” The evidence suggests “that a vari- 
ety of mythical and historical figures were 
credited with having achieved such a transfor- 
mation on what might be called a ‘cosmic’ scale 
and with having become veritable incarnations 
of the Name or Power of God. An analogous, 
though lesser, transformation was promised to 
the righteous in the world to come. But it seems 
that such a transformation was also considered 
possible, if only temporarily, for exceptionally 
holy individuals in this life. Such men were 
gifted with supernatural power and knowledge, 
and became intercessors between the divine 
and human worlds, because they had been con- 
formed to the divine Image or habdd and, like 
the High Priest in the Temple sanctuary, had 
been vested with the Name of God." Note that 
the experience of mystical transformation is a 
foretaste of the final transformation of the righ- 
teous and the benefits to the mystic. 

Assuming an essential continuity between 
apocalyptic texts such as J Enoch 14 and the later 
Hekhalot writings, Morray-Jones (1992, 1) argues 
that the mystical aspirations mentioned “were 
inherited from apocalyptic circles and enthusi- 
astically developed by some Tannaim, but were 
opposed by others, mainly because the same tra- 
ditions were being developed by groups whom 
they regarded as heretical, including the various 
forms of Christianity and Gnosticism. The Hek- 
halot writings represent the development of 
these traditions within rabbinism.” Thus the 
negative tone of certain rabbinic texts with re- 
spect to mystical beliefs and practices, some of 
which are related to the Two-Power heresy (e.g, 
b, Sukk. 45b; b. Sanh, 68a; Ex. Rab. 48:3; b. Hag. 
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15a; m. Meg. 4:10; b. Hfag. 13a; cf, 3 Enoch 16) 
represents only one viewpoint from within rab- 
binism while those very texts attest the currency 
of these traditions. 

Tn sum, it is possible to make a case from the 
rabbinic literature for the existence of mystical- 
visionary beliefs and practices within first-cen- 
tury Judaism, beliefs that are essentially continu- 
ous with those later expressed in the Hekhalot 
texts. Confirmation of this hypothesis would 
open the way for a fresh reading of several NT 
texts, as some scholars have already proposed. 
To return to 2 Corinthians, Paul's description of 
the process of glorification associated with see- 
ing God in 2 Corinthians 3:7-18 coupled with 
the evident claim to authonty made by his oppo- 
nents based on their “visions and revelations” 
(2 Cor 12:1-6)—to mention just two important 
features—might seem to some to be most at 
home in this matrix of reconstructed mysticism, 
The way is then opened to read a number of 
other details scattered about the NT along the 
same lines. 

2.2.6. The Uckhalot Literature, On the whole, 
these writings have been described as technical 
guides or manuals for mystics that give litte 
space to narrative descriptions of ascent or the 
transformation of the mystic (see 2.2.2 above), 
The exception to this rule is 3 Enoch, which is a 
fairly late product of the same mystical-visionary 
movement but which is itself an apocalypse. 

Viewing the texts of Jewish mysticism collec- 
tively (not restricted to the Hekhalot texts), one is 
confronted with “a religious phenomenon that 
is contained in hundreds of books and in thou- 
sands of manuscripts, many of which are still 
unpublished” (Gruenwald 1995, 6), and fewer of 
which have been translated (for a list of pub- 
lished texts and translations relating to Merka- 
bah mysticism, see Morray-Jones 1995). Scholem 
characterizes the Hekhalot sources as follows: 
“All our material is in the form of brief tracts, or 
scattered fragments of varying lengths from 
what may have been voluminous works; in addi- 
tion there is a good deal of almost shapeless lit- 
erary raw material” (Scholem 1954, 44-45). He 
enumerates eight of the most important Hekhalot 
texts (Scholem 1965, 5-7), giving special mention 
to the Lesser Hekhalot, the Greater Hekhalot and 
3 Enoch. The dating of the material is difficult, 
but the “outstanding documents of the move- 
ment appear to have been edited in the fifth and 
sixth centuries” (Scholerm 1954, 44), The relative 
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inaccessibility of this literature, the lack of a con- 
sensus among specialists regarding the origins 
and dates of the traditions and literary strata and 
dispute over whether (here is one text behind the 
various extant manuscripts has hindered work 
with this material by NT scholars, Further, “as a 
matter of general rule and practice, mysticism is a 
highly and densely encoded domain. No justice 
can be done to it by simply translating mystical 
texts ... from one language into another, particu- 
larly when those translations are made by people 
who know more about the language than about 
the ‘inner grammar’ that is used in mystical for- 
mations” (Gruenwald 1995, 29), 

A fuller account of the profile of the mysti- 
cism encountered in this literature has already 
been given. And as has already been stated, the 
key question for those interested in NT back- 
ground concerns the measure of continuily one 
can assume between the mysticism encountered 
in these Hekhalot materials and any mysticism 
that some scholars detect in the other and 
largely earlier strands of literature surveyed 
here. Components of the Hekhalot traditions had 
very carly origins, but the question of the conti- 
nuity of a movement, not unlike questions relat- 
ing to the history of Gnosticism, has not yet 
received a firm answer, 


3. Mysticism and the New Testament. 
Second Corinthians 12 (along with 2 Cor 3:7-18; 
4:4-6) and Revelation 4 have already been noted 
as NT texts that have received attention in con- 
nection with Merkabah mysticism. In addition to 
these a number of other NT texts and ideas have 
been brought into this discussion in the literature, 
on which see the works mentioned in the bibliog: 
raphy and standard commentaries, In particular, 
the exaltation of Jesus in a variety of NT texts is 
paralleled with the transformation of Enoch and 
his identification with the divine Glory, In addi- 
tion to 2 Corinthians 12, Paul’s experience on the 
Damascus road has been viewed in this light, as 
well as his language of baptismal transformation 
(e.g., Col 3:9-10; cf. Rom 8:29; 2 Cor 3:18), his de- 
scriptions of the body of Christ (e.g., Eph 4:12-13, 
which is paralleled with the Shiur Komah doctrine 
and related ideas), his christology (e.g., Phil 2:9 
11, noting especially the bestowal of the divine 
name, the tetragrammaton, YHWH) and the im- 
plied idea of a celestial family of angels in Ephe- 
sians 3:14-15 (cf. 3 Enoch 12:5; 18:21). 

Some scholars have sought to explain the mix- 
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ture of ideas being confronted in Colossians (esp. 
Col 2:16-19) aguinst the background of Merkabah 
mysticism. [f connections like these can be estab- 
lished, others will almost certainly follow, for ex- 
ample, the “snatching up” of the saints in | Thes- 
salonians 4:17 (cf. the use of the same verb in 2 
Cor 12:2 and the idea that mystical ascents were a 
foretaste of the transformation of the nghteous), 
A recent treatment of Paul's so-called Christ mys- 
licism, by contrast, appears to owe little to the 
background of Merkabah mysticism (Dunn 1998, 
390-412; see DPL, Mysticism). The book of He- 
brews has been placed in this context, with em- 
phasis on among other things the importance of 
its interest in angels, the importance of the 
throne and the allusions to the heavenly curtain, 
which is also important in the Hekhalot texts. Ele- 
ments of John’s Gospel have also been related to 
Merkabah mysticism, for example, features of 
John 6 and 14:1 (ef with the latter 3 Enoch 1:1 
with its idea of God's heavenly dwellings with 
their chambers; on the question of John’s Gos- 
pel, see Kanagaraj). Among other issues in all of 
this would be the issues of magic and theurgy, 
which imbued Merka-bah mysticism, within apos- 
tolic Christianity. 

While considerable work remains to be done 
in the area of Jewish mysticism as background 
for the NT, enough has been done to show that 
it could have been current in the apostolic pe- 
riod in some form and that it holds potential for 
an improved understanding of some NT texts. 

See also HEAVENLY ASCENT IN JEWISH AND PA- 
GAN TRADITIONS; MYSTERIES; SONGS OF THE SAB- 
BATH SACRIFICE (4Q400-407), 
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NABONIDUS. SEE PRAYER OF NABONIDUS 
(4Q242) AND PSEUDO-DANIEL (4Q243-245). 


NARRATIVE A (40458) 

40458 consists of some seventeen fragments. 
Only fragments 1 and 2 preserve significant 
amounts of text, with fragment 2 preserving por- 
tions of two columns. The official designation of 
4Q458 is “Narrative A.” However, RH. Eisen- 
man and M. O. Wise (46) refer to it as the “Tree 
of Evil” (from frag. 1, line 9) and classify it not as 
narrative but as apocalypse. Fragments | and 2, 
which is all that Eisenman and Wise cite and 
translate, have an *apocalyptic orientation, but 
the other fragments seem to be part of a narra- 
tive, with reference to the patriarchs. It may be 
that the document originally contained both 
narrative and apocalyptic elements. 

Lines 8 and 9 of fragment | do create an 
apocalyptic impression: “And the fir[st] angel 
will throw down [or: will send]... laid waste, 
and he will cut down the tree of evil, ..." Some 
of the words and phrases in fragment 2, column 
1, seem to contribute to this (possibly) apocalyp- 
tic scenario: “terrify them” (line 1), “[the moo]n 
and the stars” (line 2) and “the immorality” (line 
6), Column 2 of the second fragment seems to 
envision a final, possibly messianic battle: “and 
he will destroy him, and his army... and it will 
swallow up all the uncircumcised ones, and it 
will , .. and they will be justified. And he walked 
upon the mountains... anointed with the oil of 
the kingdom of the .. .” (lines 3-6). It is difficult 
to determine the context, even the appropriate 
tense of the verbs (should they be treated as fu- 
ture or as past?), The person referred to as 
“anointed with the oil of the kingdom” may be a 
historical personage, perhaps even David him- 
self. We may have an allusion to Psalm 89:21(ET 
89:20): “I have found David my servant, with my 
holy oil I have anointed him,” 1IQPs* 28:1] 
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should also be noted: “he will anoint me with 
holy oil." Moreover, Psalm 89:28 (ET 89:27) goes 
on to refer to David as God's “firstborn,” an epi- 
thet that occurs also in 40458 frag. 15. Lf these 
fragments have an apocalyptic orientation, then 
a *messianic figure may be in view. 

It is possible that the first two fragments de- 
pict a scene related in some way to the garden of 
Eden, in which Adam and Eve ate from the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil and were 
then driven out by an angel. In the end time this 
“wee of evil” will be cut down and Israel's ene- 
mies overthrown, A review of Isracl’s history 
then follows this futuristic scenario. (Because 
the order of the fragments is uncertain, the se- 
quence may actually be the reverse.) 

There is little else that can be gleaned from 
these fragments, Fragment 15 (line 1) probably 
reads “my first-born” (cf. 4Q369 frag. 1 ii 6), 
which could refer cither to Isracl (as in Ex 4:22; 
Jer 31:9) or to Israel's Davidic king (as in Ps 
89:27). “Prophetess” or “prophecy” appears in 
the next line. “Judah” and “Reuben ab- 
horred|?}" appear in fragment 14, lines 3 and 4, 
and possibly “Joseph” in line 5. We may have 
here an allusion to Genesis 49. A few other 
words scattered among the fragments can be 
picked out (e.g. “heaven” in frag. 3, line 1; 
“breathe on them” in frag. 4, line 2; “twelfth 
day” in frag. 4, line 3; “from the east and from 
the north” in frag. 9, line 2 [ef. Dan 11:44); “Is- 
rael" in frag. 10, line 2; “from his evil” in frag. 
11, line 3; “Meshech{?]" in frag. 17, line 2), but 
with no sense of context or flow of thought. 

See also MESSIANISM, 
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NARRATIVE AND PSALMIC WORK (4Q371- 
372, 539). See APOCRYPHON OF JOSEPH (4Q371- 
$72, 539) 


NAVY, ROMAN. See ROMAN MILITARY, 


NAHAL HEVER TEXTS. See INSCRIPTIONS AND 
PAPYRI: JEWISH; PAPYRI, PALESTINIAN. 


NEO-PYTHAGOREANISM 
Neo-Pythagoreanism refers to the revival of the 
philosophy of Pythagoras, which began in the 
first century B.c. and continued until it merged 
with Neo-Platonism in the third century A.D, 
This revival did not, however, constitute an or- 
ganized movement; the representatives of Neo- 
Pythagoreanism appear as individuals who 
show no awareness of one another. Neither was 
there a systematic or distinctive body of doc- 
trines; Neo-Pythagoreanism derived much from 
*Platonic and *Stoic thought as well as from 
Pythagoras. 

1, Pythagorean Antecedents 

2. Leading Figures and Ideas 

3, Comparisons and Contrasts 

4. Apollonius of Tyana 

5. Literary Analogies 


1, Pythagorean Antecedents. 

Pythagoras, a devotee of Apollo, founded a reli- 
gious society in Croton (southern Italy) in the 
latter half of the sixth century B.C. If he pro- 
duced any writings, none has survived, but ad- 
miring *pocts, *philosophers and *historians 
testify to his belief in mcetempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul, He believed the soul 
to be a fallen divinity imprisoned in the body as 
a tomb and condemned to a cycle of reincarna- 
tion. Only by devotion to Apollo could one hope 
to escape. A second major emphasis of Pythago- 
tas was the interpretation of the world as a 
whole through numbers, a mathematicization of 
reality. This resulted from his discovery of the 
numerical ratios of the intervals in the musical 
scale, The society he established practiced a dis- 


tinctive ascetic and reflective way of life, but po- 
litical opposition led to its dissolution in the 
latter half of the filth century B.C. 


2. Leading Figures and Ideas. 

Neo-Pythagoreans were ofien more concerned 
with religious rather than philosophical specula- 
tion. They glorified Pythagoras as the bringer of 
a revelation and the founder of their way of life. 
Several figures have been identified as Neco- 
Pythagoreans, beginning with Nigidius Figulus 
in the mid-first century B.C. He seems to be the 
only significant Neo-Pythagorean to predate the 
Christian cra, He was an abstruse scholar, a 
*mystic and a dabbler in astrology. His writings 
in *grammar, theology and natural science sur- 
vive only in fragments, Nicomachus, an arithine- 
tician of the late first/early second century A.D., 
wrote several works on the Pythagorean theory 
of numbers, portions of which have survived. 
Numenius of Apamea (in Syria) was active in the 
mid-second century, Significant fragments of his 
work survive. His treatise On the Good is a dia- 
logue on the “First Principle” or “the Good.” Nu- 
menius taught a doctrine of three gods. In 
addition to the Supreme God there is a Demi- 
urge who is divided between the second and 
third divinities, creator and creation respec- 
tively. The Supreme God is the Father of the cre- 
ator god. Numenius viewed matter not as neutral 
but as a positive evil; the descent of the immate- 
rial soul into a material body was a great misfor- 
tune, 


3. Comparisons and Contrasts. 
Neo-Pythagorean life and thought have some 
similarities to and important differences from 
early Christianity, Obviously the close-knit com- 
munity of followers with common commitments 
and practices has a parallel in Jesus’ disciples 
and the nascent church. The asceticism of the 
Pythagoreans calls to mind John the Baptist (Mk 
1:6), but the latter did not share the Pythagorean 
rejection of clothing from animal products. 
Jesus lived the relatively austere life of an itiner- 
ant preacher (Mt 8:18-20) but was by no means 
an ascetic (Mt 11:18-19), The concepts of me- 
tempsychosis and reincarnation are foreign to 
the NT. Neither does the Pythagorean preoccu- 
pation with numbers have a parallel in the NT. 
A clear instance of Pythagorean influence in 
this respect is found not in the NT but in *Philo 
(Philo Op, Mund, 99-100). 
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Neo-Pythagoreanism's negative view of the 
body may have been an influence on *Gnosti- 
cism, which was developing simultaneously. The 
view of the NT stands in contrast to this (Jn 1:14; 
1 Cor 6;12-20; Col 2:9); the body is fallen but not 
intrinsically evil. 

The Neo-Pythagorean triad of divinities, ap- 
parently an original contribution of Numenius, 
catches the eye of the Christian interpreter. This 
reflects the tendency to posit intermediary dai- 
mons between the transcendent, supreme God 
and the world of human beings. The personifi- 
cation of Wisdom and the Johannine Logos 
function similarly, But beyond this there is no 
significant correspondence between Nume- 
nius's trinity and the concept emerging in Chris- 
tian thought. Although Numenius does employ 
relational language similar to the Father/Son 
terminology of the NT (forefather, offspring, de- 
scendant), other comments show that only the 
second and third members form a unity. The 
First God is self-existent, indivisible and unin- 
volved in creation, which is the work of the sec- 
ond deity, Numenius's trinity is necessitated by 
his negative view of matter: the First God, being 
truly “the Good,” can have no involvement with 
an evil material world. 

The affinities between Neo-Pythagoreanism 
and the NT are of interest but hardly remark- 
able. The primary importance of Neo- 
Pythagoreanism for the study of the NT pertains 
to the most famous Neo-Pythagorean figure and 
to certain literary considerations, 


4. Apollonius of Tyana. 

Apollonius of ‘Tyana, a wandering sage and 
wonder worker of the first century A.D,, com- 
bined Pythagorean ideas with the lifestyle of a 
charismatic prophet. The chief source of infor- 
mation about Apollonius is the idealized and 
somewhat legendary biography by Philostratus, 
the Life of Apollonius. Philostratus wrote during 
the reign of Septimius Severus (A.D, 193-211) at 
the instigation of the emperor's wife, Julia 
Domna. He was especially concerned to refute 
the charge that Apollonius was a practitioner of 
*magic and instead to attribute his miracles to 
supernatural power (cf. Mk 3:22). The work is 
apologetic but also laudatory and didactic, 

4.1, Comparisons to Christ. The importance of 
the figure of Apollonius of Tyana for NT studies 
is twofold: individual passages that are reminis- 
cent of Gospel stories and the theios anér (“di- 
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vine man") concept, of which Apollonius is the 
principal first-century representative. 

A number of stories in the Life of Apollonius 
may be paralleled with Gospel accounts. Miracu- 
lous portents, including divine appantions and 
dreams, surrounded the birth of Apollonius 
(Philostratus Vit. Ap. 1.4-5). Similarities with the 
birth narratives of Matthew and Luke are appar- 
ent (Mt 1:20; 2:18, 19 Lk 1:26-38). A number of 
miracles and healings are attributed to Apollo- 
nius (Philostratus Vit, Ap. 3.39). The most de- 
tailed and, for our purposes, most significant 
account is the passage that relates the raising of 
a dead girl in Rome (Philostratus Vit. Ap. 4.45). A 
gitl who had apparently died in the hour of her 
marriage was being carried away for *burial. 
Apollonius halted the procession, touched the 
girl, spoke something over her secretly, then 
awakened her from her seeming death. A close 
parallel in the NT is found in Luke 7:11-17. A 
widow's only son has died; he is being carried 
forth; a large crowd of mourners accompanies 
them, Jesus calls for the weeping to cease, 
touches the bier and addresses the young man 
out loud. In both cases the resuscitated person 
immediately speaks and is returned to his or her 
household, 

A significant difference between the two nar- 
ratives is the view of the narrator toward the 
narrated event. Luke tells his story with an in- 
genuousness or naiveté that presumes the mi- 
raculous nature of the event, Philostratus, while 
clearly wanting to relate a spectacular occur- 
rence, deliberately leaves the nature of the event 
ambiguous. This is achieved in the narration it- 
self and even more so in the concluding reflec- 
tion that neither he nor those present coukl 
determine precisely what had occurred. 

Finally, the end of Apollonius’s life offers a 
fascinating parallel to the resurrection of Jesus. 
At the close of his work, Philostratus reaches a 
point at which his alleged source, the memoirs 
of Damis the Assyrian, comes to an end. But 
since that source related nothing about the 
death of the sage, Philostratus felt compelled to 
append some stories about Apollonius’s de- 
nouement that were popular in the author's day. 
These, he admits, are contradictory; neither the 
age of Apollonius nor the site of his death is re- 
liably known. After relating competing versions 
of the philosopher's death or translation, Philos- 
tratus concludes with a postmortem appearance 
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After the death of Apollonius, a young man 
engaged the sage’s followers in heated discus- 
sions about the immortality of the soul, openly 
and emphatically rejecting the idea. After one 
such debate he fell asleep. Some time later he 
awoke suddenly and with much disorientation 
and distress claimed to see the departed Apollo- 
nius present among them, orating on the im- 
mortality of the soul. The others present, though 
desirous, did not share in the vision, The once- 
skeptical youth transmits a few lines of the sage’s 
utterance, affirming the immortality of the soul 
and, in true Pythagorean tradition, describing 
death as liberation from the body. 

This passage bears clear similarities to the 
NT story of doubting Thomas (Jn 20:24-29): an 
openly skeptical follower becomes convinced of 
his teacher's immortality by means of a postmor- 
tem revelation, But in certain respects the storics 
differ. Whereas the young doubter's vision and 
audition of Apollonius are described as a private 
experience in which no onc else present shares, 
the appearance of Jesus to Thomas is presum- 
ably perceived by others as well. Secondly, the 
skeptical follower of Apollonius is said to have 
awakened suddenly from sleep, perspiring and 
raving, Jesus appears to Thomas when the latter 
is presumably in a normal, wakeful state. Finally, 
the appearance to Thomas refers to tactile veri- 
fication of Jesus’ reality (cf Lk 24:39-43). This 
starkly somatic conception of resurrection con- 
trasts with the Neo-Pythagorcan understanding 
of the immortal soul enduring a “spell of harsh 
and painful servitude” in the body (Philostratus 
Vit. Ap, 8.31). 

4,2, Divine Men, A second way in which Apol- 
lonius of Tyana impinges upon NT study relates 
to the concept of the theios anér. This tide refers 
to a worker of miracles and/or a person with di- 
vine wisdom, It occurs twice with reference to 
Apollonius. In the Epistles of Apollonius (of 
doubtful authenticity) the sage supposedly writes 
of himself, "Even the gods have spoken of me as 
of a divine man, not only on many occasions to 
private individuals, but also in public” (Zp. 48). 
Similarly, Philostratus speaks of how Apollonius 
came to be considered “a supernatural and di- 
vine being” (Philostratus Vit. Ap. 1.20). When 
followers of Apollonius raise the issue of his di- 
vinity, he repudiates the idea (Philostratus Vit. 
Ap. 8.7). 

The term “divine man” does not occur in the 
NT, but some scholars have seen its substance in 


Jesus’ remarkable spiritual insight and ministry 
of healing, These scholars hypothesize that in 
the *Hellenistic world the divine man was a 
widespread and popular concept with a recog- 
nizable set of traits such as close affiliation with 
the divine, ability to work miracles and superior 
wisdom. Through the impact of Hellenization, 
Jews, who normally would have regarded the 
concept as contradictory if not blasphemous, 
supposedly began to reinterpret their ancient 
biblical heroes, especially *Moses, such that 
these heroes were presented to non-Jews as di- 
vine men. 

According to the hypothesis, this change in 
Jewish thinking enabled Christianity to conceive 
of Jesus in similar terms. But recent study has 
called this hypothesis into question on two 
counts, First, Hellenization among Jews seems 
to have strengthened, not weakened, the dual- 
ism between the divine and the human (Holla- 
day). It would be unlikely that Hellenistic 
*Judaism paved the way for Christianity to ap- 
propriate the divine man category and apply it 
to Jesus, Second, the existence of the divine man 
model has been questioned (Ticde), Character- 
istics have sometimes been indiscriminately 
combined to produce a profile that exists only in 
the minds of modern scholars, Comparisons be- 
tween Jesus and other charismatic sages of an- 
tiquity will continue to intrigue and illuminate, 
but the sources of NT christology are probably 
to be sought elsewhere than in the divine man 


hypothesis, 


5, Literary Analogies. 

Neo-Pythagorean writings play a role in discus- 
sions about certain NT literary forms, Philostra- 
tus's Life of Apollonius is sometimes regarded as 
the closest literary analogue to the NT Gospels. 
One possible category for both is that of aretal- 
ogy, a collection of miracle stories whose func- 
tion is to praise a performer of miraculous 
deeds, But the existence of the literary form 
aretalogy has been questioned (Kee), since the 
common description has no fully representative 
example. The three most essential features, a 
wise teacher who also has the ability to work 
miracles and who dics a martyr’s death, are not 
found together, Ultimately the Gospels resist 
easy categorization, The Evangelists used recog- 
nizable subforms (chreiai, miracle stores), but 
their end product lacks clear literary precedents, 
and it must be remembered that the Life of Apol- 
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lonius postdates the canonical Gospels by ap- 
proximately a century. 

Finally, a recent study (Balch) has shown that 
the household codes of Neo-Pythagorean mor- 
alists have much in common with those of the 
NT (see Family and Household), Among other 
things, the subordination of *women to their 
husbands and the elevation of a woman’s inner 
character over her external adornment are com- 
mon to both, 

See also PHILOSOPHY; STOICISM. 
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NEW JERUSALEM TEXTS 

Fragments of one or more works describing an 
ideal future city, presumably *Jerusalem (the 
name never appears), have been discovered in 
Qumran Caves 1, 2, 4, 5 and 11, Written in *Ara- 
miaic, the texts provide a verbal blueprint for an 
enormous temple city, mandating the design of 
its walls, gates, towers and other structures, in- 
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cluding the *temple, though almost nothing of 
that structure's details survive. Some of the frag- 
ments describe *priestly ceremonies, ritual ac- 
tions and Jewish “festivals known from neither 
the Bible nor any other source. 

A total of seven *Qumran manuscripts are 
subsumed under the rubric “New Jerusalem” 
(1082, 2024, 40554-555a, 5015 and 11018). 
Apart from general archaeological consider- 
ations, the only way to date these manuscripts is 
by paleography, or analysis of the letter forms in 
the writing. This is an imprecise art, but it sug- 
gests that the earliest of the copies date to about 
25 8.C. This is the date of the copies; the time of 
original composition can only be inferred by lit- 
erary analysis and the observation that the New 
Jerusalem descriptions evidently served as a 
source for another *Dead Sea Scroll, the * Temple 
Seroll. A date in the early to mid-second century 
B.C. is probable for the original writing(s), 
though there may have been subsequent redac- 
tion, The work possesses none of the diagnostic 
features of language or ideology that would 
brand it a sectarian composition such as are the 
*Rute of the Community and *Damascus Document, 

1, Background and Description 

2. Significance 


1, Background and Description. 

“In the twenty-fifth year of our exile,” wrote 
Ezekiel the prophet, “the hand of the Lord was 
upon me, and he brought me by means of an- 
gelic visions to the land of Isracl, and set me 
down upon an exceedingly high mountain" 
(Ezek 40:1-2). The mountain was Zion, whence 
Ezekiel looked out upon what none other could 
see, His visions of a new temple set within a new 
temple city comprise Ezekiel 40—48, Isaiah, too, 
looked for a new Jerusalem, encrusted with all 
manner of precious stone (Is 54:11-12); and the 
*apocryphal book of *Tobit longed for the day 
when “Jerusalem and the Temple of God will be 
rebuilt in splendor, just as the prophets have 
said” (Tob 14:6-7). In part these ideas were a re- 
action to the comparatively modest temple the 
Jews were able to build upon their return from 
exile in Babylon. It was no match, said contem- 
poraries, for the splendid structure of old, 
erected by Solomon and destroyed by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, For centuries notions of a future, 
wondrous temple were nurtured and grew, par- 
ticularly in *priestly circles. Such circles pro- 
duced the New Jerusalem work(s). 





New Jerusalem Texts 





The largest surviving fragments of the New 
Jerusalem works derive from Qumran Cave 4. 
These portions have yet to be published in an 
editio princeps, though preliminary publications 
are available (Eisenman and Wise; Beyer), Frag- 
ments from Cave 11 are also of great signifi- 
cance, but they nowhere overlap those from 
Cave 4, nor is their own order certain, Recently 
a reconstruction by M. Chyutin has attempted to 
fit all surviving fragments into a hypothetical 
twenty-two-line, twenty-two-column scroll. The 
suggested reconstruction is very problematic, 
and his ordering of the fragments, largely based 
on corresponding points of damage, is at best 
uncertain; nor does Chyutin convincingly re- 
construct the Aramaic morphology and syntax at 
every juncture, Nevertheless, his work has a cer- 
tain value and includes some intriguing sugges- 
tions for the understanding of the New 
Jerusalem text as a whole, particularly its temple 
ceremonies, One way of understanding the set- 
ting and contents of the New Jerusalem text is as 
follows. 

An angelic figure guides a visionary—un- 
named, but possibly to be understood as Ezek- 
iel—around the city, measuring its structures 
with a seven-cubit cane and revealing to him the 
ceremonies conducted within it, According to 
Chyutin, the earliest surviving fragments de- 
scribe ceremonies held inside the temple; de- 
scriptions of the inner court of the temple and 
of aspects of the temple itself follow, Columns 9- 
14 of Chyutin's hypothetical twenty-two-column 
scroll concern ceremonies held within the in- 
nermost of three temple courts; column 15 then 
provides a snapshot of the other two courts. Col- 
umns 15-17 detail the fortification wall that sur- 
rounds the entire city, measuring about 19 x 13 
miles and pierced by twelve gates named after 
the sons of Jacob; the next several columns con- 
sider the city plan with its residential structures, 
buildings and gates. After a digression to depict 
certain structures of the outer enclosure (includ- 
-ing its 1,432 towers), the last column contains a 
scenario for the final battle against Jerusalem, 
led by the Kittim and including among enemy 
forces Babylon, Edom, Moab and the sons of 
Ammon. 

In Chyutin’s reconstruction the New Jerusa- 
lem fragments from Cave 11 constitute the ini- 
tial columns. Notable among these fragmen- 
tarily preserved descriptions are several ceremo- 
nies that, unlike any described in the Bible, take 


place within the temple itself. They have only 
priestly onlookers, lay attendance being forbid- 
den. In a series of rituals that celebrate the in- 
vestiture of a new high priest and perhaps also 
the consecration of the new temple described by 
lost portions of the New Jerusalem, the high 
priest is dressed in his father’s holy garments 
and crowned with seven successive diadems, He 
then takes his seat upon a high-priestly throne 
in the outer room of the temple (Aramaic hékla). 
He may read from a scroll (of the law?) that the 
New Jerusalem situates in that same outer room. 
The priests receive gifis, and a ceremonial 
changing of the priestly courses follows, The 
New Jerusalem text implics twenty-six priestly 
courses, as in the *War Scroll, contrasting with 
the twenty-four courses of the later biblical 
sources (Chronicles), the Qumran priestly cal- 
endars, or mishmarot, and “rabbinic literature, 
Chyutin makes the intriguing but questionable 
suggestion that the high priest ends the cere- 
mony by entering the holy of holies as final 
confirmation of receiving his office, whereupon 
all the priests prostrate themselves. 

The New Jerusalem text's description of the 
Passover is notable for its attention to the cere- 
mony of cooking the *sacrifices (see Festivals). 
The work requires the use of seven glasses, 
seven cups and seven cisterns, details men- 
tioned in no other Jewish sources, The congre- 
gation is pictured eating their portions of the 
sacrifices within the temple confines, as in the 
Temple Scroli (1'7:6-9) and *Jubilees (Jub, 49:20), 
and not throughout the entire city of Jerusalem 
as rabbinic law permitted. Notable here is the 
numbering of the congregation as $2,900. This 
number implies representative, not full lay par- 
ticipation, since the total population of the ideal 
city according to Chyutin’s reconstruction (rea- 
sonable at this point) is about six hundred thou- 
sand, 

The New Jerusalem text's description of the 
inner court of the temple, as with its architecture 
more generally, enjoys numerous points of con- 
tact with other descriptions of the ideal city, in- 
cluding that of Revelation. The inner court is 
surrounded by a wall built of white stone and 
penetrated by twelve gates, compared with the 
four of the Temple Scroll, A roofed and gold- 
plated stoa connects the gates to each other. 
One of the gates is called the Sapphire Gate, re- 
calling the sapphire in Tobit's future Jerusalem 
{Tob 14:17) and the foundations of the walls in 
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Isatah (Is 54:11-12) and Revelation (second of 
the twelve foundations of the wall, Rey 21:19). 
The dimensions of the white wall are identical 
to those of the Temple Seroll’s inner court wall, 
Located within the inner court are a House of 
the Laver, where the priests would purify them- 
selves—a structure otherwise mentioned only in 
the Temple Scroll—and a slaughterhouse installa- 
tion integrating twelve pillars and rings to hold 
the animals, again paralleling the Temple Scroll 
description, 

The fortification wall surrounding the city of 
the New Jerusalem text is the same height as 
that of the outer court in the Temple Scroll, but 
twice as wide. The wall is built of amber, sap- 
phire and jacinth and overlaid with gold. The 
gates are named after the twelve sons of Jacoh, 
with Levi in the place of honor: the central gate 
on the east side. The precise order of the gates 
accords with no other biblical or extrabibslical 
gated structure or listing of the tribes; the Temple 
Seroll with its named gates is closest (one small 
change), 

Broadly conceived, the plan of the New Jerus- 
alem text considers in varying detail three archi- 
tectural complexes—if Chyutin is correct, moving 
from the innermost outward (as does the Temple 
Scroll, but the opposite of Ezekiel). The outermost 
complex is the enclosure wall, forming a rectan- 
gle. A relatively small square at the center of this 
rectangle represents the other two complexes 
combined. One complex is a residential area of 
240 blocks shaped as squares. The other is a sub- 
stantial temple environs having the temple and 
its courts at its center. The residential area stands 
to the north of (he temple environs, such that this 
holy zone comprises roughly the southern third 
of the city, The temple with its three courts pre- 
sumably formed a square. ‘Thus the New Jerusa- 
lem text is the earliest known example of a 
square planning tradition for the ideal city that is 
attested by various Jewish and Jewish Christian 
sources, inclucling Revelation. 


2. Significance. 

The New Jerusalem text evidences a strain of 
apocalyptic thinking in Second Temple Judaism 
that originated in priestly circles ancl looked for- 
ward (o an ultimate restoration of Jerusalem and 
its temple in ideal form. This hope was a 
straightforward development from the words of 
[srael's prophets taken at face value, From this 
restored Jerusalem the Jews were to rule the sur- 
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rounding Gentile nations, who in turn would of- 
fer their worship and the finest of their goods to 
the God of Israel This was a mundane as op- 
posed to ultramundane-utopian or millennial 
concept. The book of Revelation developed this 
thinking in new directions but used older imag: 
ery, at least some deriving, it seems, from extra- 
biblical Jewish sources. ‘The New Jerusalem text 
provides us a glimpse of architectural aspects of 
that older pool of imagery. The New Jerusalem 
text's tradition of an *angel guiding and measur- 
ing the ideal city, ulumately deriving from Ezck- 
icl, also appears in Revelation, 

For an understanding of the Judaism of NT 
times the New Jerusalem text offers more than 
meets the eye. For its city plan was intended as 
an expression of number *mysticism reminis- 
cent of *Pythagorean ideas. If Chyutin is correct, 
the ideal dimensions of the human body lay be- 
hind its design, derived ultimately from a much 
older Egyptian tradition. The numbers seven 
and eleven are the most important in this mysti- 
cism. Moreover, the relation 11:7, which the 
New Jerusalem text adopts as the relation be- 
tween the sides of the residential area, solves 
one of the two main geometrical problems of 
the ancient world: how to square a circle, The 
dimensions of the fortification wall of the New 
Jerusalem are 7:5, creating an oblong that is ini- 
tially surprising in a square building tradition. 
But this oblong is deliberate, for it presents a so- 
lution to the second major geometric problem of 
the ancient world; the relation between the 
lengths of the diagonal and the side of any 
given square. The ratio 7:5 was the value ac- 
cepted by *Plato in his Republic (546) and by rab- 
binic sages in the *Talmud. For the author of 
the New Jerusalem text, a man was, if not the 
measure of all things, at least that of the city of 
God. 

See also JERUSALEM; 'TEMPLE, JEWISH; TEMPLE 
SCROLL (11 QTEMPLE), 
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NEW TESTAMENT VERSIONS, 
ANCIENT 


There are numerous ancient versions or transla- 
tions of the NT that were produced in a variety 
of languages. Some of these are quite carly, dat- 
ing possibly to the second century A.D. As a re- 
sult many textual critics believe that these 
versions have a significant role to play in textual 
criticism of the NT by providing another form of 
external evidence to complement that provided 
by the Greek manuscripts. 

1. The Use of the Versions 

2. The Extant Versions 

8. Conclusion 


1. The Use of the Versions. 

The versions or translations of the Greek NT 
into other languages offer significant evidence 
for textual critics. The earliest translations were 
made by Christian missionaries. who prepared 
these versions to aid them in their attempts to 
propagate Christianity among those for whom 
Greek was not a first language. As Metzger notes 
(1992, 67), the Bible being translated into Syriac, 
Latin and Coptic from the second century on is 
very important for tracing the history of inter- 
pretation of the Bible. However, it is also impor- 
tant for the textual critic, because many of these 


translations were made very early in the devel- 
opment of the textual tradition of Christianity. 
We can see the importance of these versions 
when we consider that the earliest complete or 
nearly complete codices of the Greek NT date to 
the fourth century A.D., by which time some of 
the versions were already well established. Thus, 
access to manuscripts that were sympathetically 
prepared in order to represent Christianity accu- 
rately, and made at such an carly date, seem to 
offer much to the textual critic. Nevertheless, de- 
spite these possibilities, the versions tend to 
have been neglected in most textual criticism, 
from Westcott and Hort to the present. A survey 
of the major NT texwal critics indicates that 
right up to the present the versions have often 
been only haphazardly or incompletely drawn 
upon in the critical apparatuses of published 
Greek NT texts (see Birdsall, 118), 

The reasons for the apparent neglect of the 
versions can perhaps be accounted for in light 
of a number of difficulties connected with these 
documents. The first concerns the difficulties in 
tanslation itself. Although many people, espe- 
cially in the ancient world, were able to commu- 
nicate in several languages, this does not 
necessarily mean that they could prepare accu- 
rate and faithful translations, In fact, translation 
is a far more difficult task than is often realized, 
and for some versions it is questionable whether 
those who performed the translation had a 
grasp of Greek adequate enough to provide a 
faithful rendering into their receptor language. 

The second difficulty relates to the demands 
of textual criticism. Even if one were confident 
that the rendering into the receptor language 
were able to capture the essence of the original 
text, in order for the versions to be useful for NT 
textual criticism, they must capture the original 
text in a fairly literalistic way. However, the lack 
of iconistic correlation between Greek and a 
number of the other languages into which it was 
rendered means that such a literalism is by defi- 
nition virtually excluded. For example (sec 
Metzger 1992, 67-68; Epp, 67), Greck.has an arti- 
cle, but Latin does not. Greek distinguishes the 
aorist and perfect tense-forms, but Syriac and 
Latin do not. Greck also has a future form, but 
Gothic does not, Greek has three grammatical- 
ized voices, including a passive voice, but Coptic 
does not have the passive voice form and uses a 
syntactical construction to render this concept. 
Greek has comparative and superlative forms for 
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adjectives, but Syriac has neither. Greck is an in- 
flected language, with a full case system, but Syr 
iac and Coptic do not have case endings. Greek 
has a relatively flexible word order depending on 
a variety of pragmatic features, but Coptic relies 
on a strict word order (since it does not have case 
endings). ‘These kinds of variances between 
Greek and other languages mean that while it 
might be evident that a version contains a given 
pericope, and even a given sentence or phrase, it 
may not be possible to determine the exact Greek 
wording behind such a text. 

A third mitigating factor for the use of the ver- 
sions is that some of these translations were proba- 
bly not made directly from the Greek NT but were 
derived from another translation. It is possible that 
the Armenian version is derived from the Syriac 
version and the Georgian from either Armenian 
or Syriac or both (Epp, 67), A fourth difficulty is the 
number of manuscripts available in the versions. 
The numbers exceed those of the Greck NT itself 
and present a whole host of text-critical questions 
to be answered in their own right before they can 
be used. These include questions of whether later 
versions were checked against Greck manuscripts, 
and which ones, and how much contamination 
occurred between manuscripts of the version con- 
cerned. For these reasons, due caution must be ex- 
ercised when drawing upon the versions in textual 
criticism of the NT. 


2. The Extant Versions. 

There are a number of versions of the Greek NT 
that merit discussion. These will be categorized 
according to their relative importance. For each 
of these versions there is a wealth of historical 
discussion that has preceded our arrival at the sta- 
tus quaestionts. The current state of scholarship, as 
gleaned from recent research, will be cited below, 
with sources listed for further consultation. 

2.1. Diatessaron. (Metzger 1977, 10-36; Pe- 
tersen, 77-96 in Ehrman and Holmes; Birdsall, 
127-30.) Although no longer extant and recon- 
structed through secondary witnesses (possibly 
apart from a Greek fragment found at Dura-Euro- 
pos in 1933, considered by some as close as one 
can get to the earliest text), Tatian’s Diatessaron 
has been the subject of much continued discus- 
sion, The consensus today is that ‘Tatian com- 
posed this harmony of the Gospels in Syriac in 
about A.D, 172. Whereas it was once thought, 
more by default than anything else, that he had 
composed it in Rome, there is now reason for 
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thinking that he composed it in the East or on 
his way to the East after being expelled from the 
Roman church. Tatian's Diatessaron, according 
to the reconstructed evidence, has a number of 
readings that deviate from those in the canoni- 
cal Gospels, which has prompted speculation on 
his sources. Some have suspected that he used a 
noncanonical Gospel, while others think that he 
may have had a canonical Gospel containing 
readings that deviated from those found in the 
major codices. In any event, the Diatessaron was 
highly influential in the East and possibly in the 
West. In the East it influenced, directly or indi- 
rectly, all of the later Syriac texts, as well as the 
Georgian and Arabic texts, and possibly the Ar- 
menian. In the West, the influence of the Diates- 
saron had to compete with other influences, 
such as Justin's harmony of the Gospels, which 
may account for Diatessaronic readings found 
in various traditions, such as the Latin, Middle 
Dutch, Old French, Old and Middle German, 
Middle English and Middle Italian. 

2.2. Syriac, (Metzger 1977, 36-98; Metzger 
1992, 68-71, 269-70; Birdsall, 123-32; Baarda, 
97-112 in Ehrman and Holmes.) The Peshitta 
Syriac (fifth century A.D.) version is still consid 
ered the standard version of the Syriac-speaking 
church, but two earlier manuscripts reveal that 
there was an earlier Old Syriac text. The first 
manuscript is the Cureton manuscript of the 
British Library (Syr*, fifth century A.p.), pub- 
lished in 1858, and the second is a palimpsest 
(overwritten) manuscript in St. Catherine's Mon- 
astery in Sinai, discovered by Mrs. Agnes Smith 
Lewis (Syr*, fourth century) and published in 
1910. These both contain portions of the Gos- 
pels, but there is nothing else of the Old Syriac 
for other portions of the NT, except through ci- 
tations found in church fathers and reconstruc: 
tions from other versions, such as Armenian. 

The Peshitta version dates to about the fifth 
century and probably was (so Metzger) prepared 
to replace the divergent Old Syriac version, The 
Peshitta does not include 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
Jude and Revelation. The Peshitta exists in 
more than 350 manuscripts, some dating to the 
fifth and sixth centuries. According to Metzger, 
it follows the Byzantine tradition in the Gospels 
and the Western tradition in Acts. In the sixth 
and seventh centuries, there were two revisions 
of the Peshitta made, the Philoxenian version 
and the Harclean. The relation between these 
two versions is complex. Some think that the 
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Philoxenia was prepared for Bishop Philoxenus 
of Mabbug and then was reissued by Thomas of 
Harkel, a later bishop of Mabbug, who added 
marginal notes gained from several Greek 
manuscripts. However, a competing theory is 
that Thomas thoroughly revised the earlier ver- 
sion, As Meuger says, the first theory contends 
that there was one version with variant readings, 
but the second theory contends that there are 
two versions. The difficulty is compounded by 
the fact that the Philoxenian version has very lit- 
tle manuscript evidence, apart from some mar- 
ginalia in Harclean manuscripts. 

Finally, there is the Palestinian Syriac ver- 
sion. This Aramaic version is known from a Gos- 
pel lectionary found primarily in three manu- 
scripts from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
although there are also other fragmentary 
manuscripts of the rest of the NT. Some specu- 
late that this version dates from the fifth century. 
According to Metzger, it appears to follow the 
Caesarean text type and is independent of the 
other Syriac versions. 

2.3. Latin. (Metzger 1977, 285-374; Metwger 
1992, 72-79, 270-72; Petzer, in Ehrman and 
Holmes, 113-30; Birdsall, 118-22), With over ten 
thousand extant manuscripts, the Latin tradition 
is the best attested of any of the versions. Al- 
though there has been some terminological 
confusion occasioned by the terms used to refer 
to the Latin versions, the two major distinctions 
are the Old Latin (OL), with its European and 
African traditions, and the Vulgate (Vg). There 
are over fifty manuscripts of the Old Latin ver- 
sion, dating from the fourth to the thirteen cen- 
turies (Epp, 68), although there is no extant 
complete Old Latin Bible. Some parts of the 
Greek NT appear to have been translated into 
Latin as early as the late second century, and 
‘Tertullian cites the NT in Latin in the third cen- 
tury. However, it is not until the mid-third cen- 
tury that there appears to be an identifiable text 
of the Latin Bible. The Old Latin tradition is di- 
vided into the African and European texts. Al 
though called the African text because of 
association with Cyprian, who was bishop of 
Carthage, recent scholarship thinks that the text 
may have been produced in Italy and probably 
not Africa. According to Petzer, the African ver- 
sion is distinguished by distinct vocabulary and 
diction that indicate the age of the version. This 
African version was subjected to revision, which 
produced the European version, As with the Af 


rican, the origins of the European Old Latin ver- 
sion are unknown. It evidences great diversity 
in the tradition, with numerous divergent read- 
ings from manuscript to manuscript, This cliver- 
sity led to other minor revisions of this tradition, 
often having only local influence. Despite this 
great diversity in this very widely disseminated 
tradition, as Petzer notes, it is thought that the 
Old Latin tradition in all its diversity sprang 
from a single translation from Greek into Latin. 
Nevertheless, even Jerome complained to Pope 
Damasus that there were as many versions as 
manuscripts, prompting the pope in A.D, 382 to 
commission Jerome to revise the Latin Bible 
(Vulgate). Whereas Jerome's Latin OT is a trans- 
lation from Hebrew, the NT is a revision of the 
European version, Metzger notes that in his ex- 
planation of his principles of revision for the 
Gospels, Jerome indicates he used a relatively 
good Latin text, compared it with some Greek 
manuscripts, and revised in a conservative way, 
retaining the Latin text except where the mean- 
ing was distorted, Many scholars now doubt that 
Jerome was responsible for the entire NT, with 
someone else doing the Pauline and other let- 
ters. The goal of Jerome’s work originally was to 
bring unity to the diverse textual tradition, This 
was not accomplished, however. The Old Latin 
version continued to be used and transmitted, 
and the Vulgate itself underwent a number of 
revisions, promoting further textual diversity. 
One instance noted by Petzer is the apparent 
use in Peregrinus’s Spanish revision of an Old 
Latin manuscript to revise the Vulgate. 

2.4. Coptic, (Metzger 1977, 99-152, with an es- 
say by Plumley, 141-52 on problems in transla- 
tion of Greek into Coptic; Metzger 1992, 79-81, 
272-74; Wisse, 131-41 in Ehrman and Holmes; 
Birdsall, 132-35.) Coptic, though the latest form 
of the ancient Egyptian language, adopted the 
Greek alphabet in the first and second centu- 
ries, supplementing it with seven characters 
from the Demotic script, It was used in Egypt but 
in a context that had been heavily influenced by 
Greek language and culture, so that Coptic had 
many Greek loanwords (estimated at 15 percent 
of its total vocabulary). One might have thought 
that, as a result, the Coptic version would be the 
most unproblematic in terms of tracing its rela- 
tionship with the Greek NT textwal tradition. 
However, the opposite appears to be the case. 
Because of the deep penetration of Greek lan- 
guage and culture into Egypt, there were many 
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native Copts who used Greek instead, with the 
result that the earliest Coptic manuscripts did 
not appear until the fourth century. Because of 
the interpenetration of languages, there is also a 
difficulty in using the Coptic text to reconstruct 
the Greek text, because after the Coptic transla- 
tion was completed, the Greek could continue to 
be in use, thus possibly distorting the Coptic ver- 
sion. There are also many linguistic differences 
(noted above, such as Coptic not being a case 
but a worcorder language, etc.) that make 
iconic translation difficult. 

Wisse notes four stages in the development of 
the Coptic tradition. The first is the pre-classical 
stage (A.D. 250-350), during which there were sev- 
eral uncoordinated efforts at producing a Coptic 
version, resulting in odd selections from the NT. 
Wisse thinks it is not appropriate to speak of a Cop- 
tic version at this point. The next stage is the classi- 
cal Sahicdic and Fayumic stage (A.D. 350-450). 
During this period the Coptic shifted from bilin- 
gual to monolingual Coptic members, along with 
the growth of the monastic movement. Thus, a 
Coptic translation was needed, and the most 
widely used dialect, Sahidic, was used, The Sahidic 
seems to follow the Alexandrian text, but with 
Western readings in the Gospels and Acts, Of the 
other versions in Coptic that took place during this 
period, the Fayurnic was the most important, prob- 
ably for the same reasons as the Sahidic, but for 
the relatively isolated Fayum area, The third pe- 
riod is the final Sahidic and Fayumic stage (A.D. 
450-1000). With the Arab conquest of Egypt in the 
seventh century, the Coptic language began its de- 
cline, with Bohairic becoming the liturgical lan- 
guage of the Coptic church. The fourth period is 
the Bohairic version (after A.D, 800). The earliest 
evidence of a true Bohairic version is from the 
ninth century. Wisse attributes the shift from 
Greek to Bohairie as the language of the Coptic 
church as the reason for the origin and spread of 
the Bohairic version as an ecclesiastical version. 

2.5. Other Versions. (Metzger 1977, 153-282, 
375-460; Metzger 1992, 81-86, 274-76; Zuur- 
mund, 142-56, Alexanian, 157-72, and Birdsall, 
173-87, all in Ehrman and Holmes; Birdsall, 
135-37.) Other versions worth noting are the 
Gothic version, which is well represented by the 
fifth- or sixth-century Codex Argenteus; the Ar- 
menian version, in which there are over 1200 
manuscripts, second of the versions only to 
Latin, possibly dating from the fifth century, 
though possibly a rendering of the Syriac version; 
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the Georgian version, of which little is known, 
with its earliest manuscript from the ninth cen- 
tury; the Ethiopic version, which though it may 
have been directly translated from Greek rela- 
tively early (fourth century?) is only represented 
in late manuscripts; Church Slavonic, the result 
of the work of Saints Cyril and Methodius, to 
whom are accredited the Glagolitic and Cyrillic 
alphabets, and the translation in the ninth cen- 
tury into Old Bulgarian or Old Slavonic, 


3. Conclusion. 

There are two major issues one must confront in 
the study of the versions. First is how and in 
what ways they are useful for determining the 
text of the Greek NT and tracing its develop- 
ment, Second is the state of scholarship regard- 
ing the individual versions. Some of the versions 
have been studied more thoroughly than others, 
some of which have been virtually neglected, 
The wealth of evidence in Greek manuscripts 
mitigates the efforts that will or can be spent on 
some of these other versions as well. 

See also MANUSCRIPTS, GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT; OLD TESTAMENT VERSIONS, ANCIENT; 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 
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ODES OF SOLOMON 
The Odes of Solomon (Odes) are preserved in 
four manuscripts: two are in Syriac, but neither 
preserves the whole collection of Odes; one is 
in Greek, but it preserves only one ode; and 
one is in Coptic, but it consists of excerpts in 
the Pistis Sophia. There is in addition only one 
quotation; it is in Latin. Thus, only forty of the 
original forty-two Odes are extant. Ode 1 may be 
preserved in a Coptic citation in the Pistis 
Sophia, but all of Ode 2 and the beginning of 
Ode 3 are lost. The collection was perhaps at- 
tributed by the author, the Odist, to Solomon, It 
is characterized by the joy and love experi- 
enced at the appearance of the Beloved who is 
the Messiah (Ode 7:1-2), Since the Odes were 
discovered in a Syriac manuscript in 1909, 
scholars have published widely different assess- 
ments of them, ranging from a Jewish composi- 
tion of the first century A.D. or earlier to a 
*gnostic text of the third century A.D. Thus, the 
Odes ave hailed as a most important hymnbook, 
but scholars have not been able to decide if 
they are Jewish, Christian or gnostic. The de- 
bate is not easy to follow, since during the 
twentieth century cach of these terms were de- 
fined, redefined and sometimes claimed as mis- 
leading for documents composed in the first 
two centuries. 

1. Original Language 

2. Date 

3, Provenance 

4, Relation to the Dead Sea Scrolls 

5, Jewish, Christian, Gnostic? 

6, Importance 


1, Original Language. 

The original language-of the Odes of Solomon is 
perhaps Greek but most likely an early form of 
Aramaic-Syriac. The extant Greck seems to rep- 
resent Semitisms that suggest an earlier manu- 


script in Syriac or better Aramaic-Syriac; perhaps 
it was in the original language. The Syriac text 
abounds in paronomasia, assonance, rhythm and 
other linguistic features that indicate cither the 
scribe was an unusually gifted translator or was 
composing these Odes in an early form of Ara- 
maic-Syriac (see Aramaic Language). 


2. Date. 

After some confusion and speculations, those 
focusing their research on the Odes now agree 
that the collection was completed in the second 
century and most likely before A.D, 125, The 
Greek manuscript (Bodmer Papyrus XI), which 
dates from the third century, was copied from an 
earlier Greek manuscript that would most likely 
take us back into the second century A.D. That is 
evident since the scribe inadvertently omits, and 
later adds in the margins, a portion of the ode. If 
the original language is not Greek, then we must 
allow for some time for the Odes to be composed 
and then later translated into Greck, If the Odes 
antedate A.D. 125, then the question to be re- 
searched is the date of the odes in the collec- 
tion. That is, how early does the collection go 
into the first century? It is clear that the hymns 
in a hymnbook were not written when they were 
collected into a hymnbook. 


3. Provenance. 

If the Odes were composed in Greck, they could 
have been written virtually anywhere, including 
Egypt, Syria or Palestine, If they were composed 
in Aramaic-Syriac, then they may have been 
composed in Palestine, perhaps in Galilee, or in 
western Syria. Scholars cannot discover their 
provenance, As with most works in the OT 
*pseudepigrapha, scholars find it practically im- 
possible to discern the place in which a work 
was written. Long before the Odes were com- 


posed, the first world culture appeared: the Hel- 
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lenistic world. Commerce and the movement of 
ideas traveled from Parthia in the East to *Rome 
in the West, After the end of the first century B.C. 
piracy on the high seas was abolished and sub- 
stantial roads still evident connected the East 
with the West. Hence, it is not clear where a doc; 
ument was composed. The situation applies not 
only to the documents in the OT pseude- 
pigrapha but also to those in the NT, 


4. Relation to the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The abundant links with the *Dead Sea Scrolls, 
especially those composed at *Qumran—the 
"Rule of the Community (1QS) and the Hodayot, or 
"Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH)—suggest some in- 
fluence from the Qumranites or, better, *Ess- 
enes. The dualism seems to reflect that 
developed in 1QS 3-4, and the poetry is similar 
to that found in 1QH. J. Carmignac concluded 
that the Odist was once a member of the Qum- 
Tan community. J. H. Charlesworth contends 
that the Odist may not have been a Qumranite 
but seems to have been an Essene—that is, he 
was once a member of the larger Essene com- 
munity that lived on the fringes of towns or cit- 
ies (as *Philo and *Josephus reported). 


5. Jewish, Christian, Gnostic? 

Some scholars claimed that the Odes were origi- 
nally Jewish but later edited by a Christian (esp. 
Harnack) or Jewish-Christian as now extant. 
Some specialists were convinced the Odes should 
be declared to be gnostic (Gunkel and Rudolph). 
Most scholars contend that they are Christian 
(Charlesworth and Emerton). Strictly speaking, 
the labels “Jewish,” “gnostic” and “Christian” 
seem to be ill suitect to this collection of forty-two 
odes attributed to Solomon. Some passages are 
deeply Jewish, others apparently gnostic, and yet 
others patently influenced by Christian ideas and 
teachings. Thus the Odes scem to have been com- 
posed when Judaism, gnostic ideas [not Gnosti- 
cism of the second century] and Christian 
affirmation were mixing easily. 

Note how “the Messiah” is mentioned in the 
Odes. The reference to the Messiah seems only 
symbolically Christian. In Ode 9:3 the Odist 
mentions “the Messiah” for the first time: 

The word of the Lord and his desires, 

The holy thought which he has thought con- 

cerning his Messiah, 

The thought is fundamentally Jewish. The men- 
tion of “his Messiah"—which appears also in 
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Ode 41:3-4—is reminiscent of “his Messiah” of 
the *Psalms of Solomon, which always subordi- 
nates the Messiah to the Lord (ef. Pss. Sol. 18:5) 
Yahweh. Who is “the Lord” in the ode? In antiq- 
uity some readers may have taken the noun to 
refer to Yahweh, others to Jesus. Thus it is not 
wise to label the Odist as a Christian without dis- 
cussion and clarification. 

In Ode 17:17 the noun Messiah appears in a 
doxology: 

Glory to you, our Head, O Lord Messiah. 
Not only a Jew, expecting the coming of the 
Messiah, but also a Christian could have recited 
this doxology. We should remember that the Jew 
who composed the Psalms of Solomon called the 
Messiah “the Lord Messiah” (Pss, Sol. 17:32; 
18:7). If the Odes are to be labeled Christian, 
then we need to also stress that the Christianity 
of the Odes is articulated so that a Jew could join 
in chanting them. In contrast to the apocryphal 
NT compositions, which are frequently anti-Jew- 
ish, the Odes are not anti-Christian; they are 
sometimes anti-Gentile (Ode 10:4-6), 

In Ode 24:1 the Odist mentions how 

The dove fluttered over the head of our Lord 

Messiah, 

Because he was her head. 
Again, “Lord Messiah” is mentioned, but there is 
no clear reference to Jesus, This passage, how- 
ever, is surely a poetic reflection on the baptism of 
Jesus, highlighted by the descent of the Spirit as a 
dove, which is described in the Gospels (Mt 3:16; 
Mk 1:10; Lk 3:22; Jn 1:32). Yet the passage is only 
obliquely Christian, and there seem to be gnostic 
overtones in the exegesis of the verse in the fol- 
lowing verses. Note especially verses 9-12: 

And all of them who were lacking perished, 

Because they were not able to express the 

word so that they might remain. 

And the, Lord destroyed the thoughts, 

Of all those who had not the truth with them, 

For they were lacking in wisdom, 

They who exalted themselves in their mind. 

So they were rejected, 

Because the truth was not with them. 
We do not know much about the full extent of 
Christianity at the turn of the first to the sec- 
ond centuries. Some scholars may argue that 
we should expect a Christian to stress the salva- 
tion the Messiah brought to those on earth, In- 
stead, the Odist stresses the punishment the 
Messiah brings to those who do not have the 
truth or wisdom. This idea scems strange in 
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light of the Christian confession that the Mes- 
siah brings the truth or is the truth, Thus these 
verses in Ode 24 do seem quasi-gnostic or 
maybe naively gnostic—that is, if the Ode 
seems distant from Christian claims, it is also 
far from Gnosticism. ; 

In Ode 99:11-12 we find another allusion 
again veiled, to another aspect of the charis- 
matic dimension or pneumatic quality of Jesus’ 
life, according to the Gospels: 

On this side and on that the waves were 

lied up, 

But the footsteps of our Lord Messiah were 

standing firm. 

And they are neither blotted out, 

Nor destroyed, (Ode 39:11-12) 
Obviously, readers who are familiar with the NT 
will see an allusion to the account of Jesus walk- 
ing on the water, found in Matthew 14:22-53, 
Mark 6:45-52 and John 6:16-21 (but not in 
Luke). Again, the allusion is only oblique and 
the mention of the Messiah is as “Lord Messiah” 
(as in the Pss. Sol, 17:32; 18:7). 

The Odist mentions the Messiah twice in his 
next to last ode, Ode 41: 

We live in the Lord by his grace, 

And life we receive by his Messiah. 

For a great day has shined upon us, 

And wonderful is he who has given to us of 

his glory, (Ode 41:3-4) 

The Man who humbled himself, 

But was raised because of his own righteous- 

ness. 

The Son of the Most High appeared 

In the perfection of his Father. 

And light dawned from the Word 

That was before time in him. 

The Messiah in truth is one. 

And he was known before the foundations of 

the world, 

That he might give life to persons forever by 

the truth of his name, (Ode 41;12-15) 
As in Ode 9:3, so here we hear about “his Mes- 
siah” (cf. Pss. Sol. 18:5). Ode 41 is clearly the most 
Christian interpretation of the Messiah in the 
Odes—note the joyous tone at the appearance of 
the Messiah, the poetic vision of Jesus’ crucifix- 
ion, the sonship christology, and the Word chris- 
tology (similar to the protology of the prologue 
of the Gospel of John). Yet the name Jesus does 
not appear here or anywhere in the Odes. ‘The 
thin veneer of Christian theology seems deliber- 
ate, and this seems so pro-Jewish in light of the 


growing hostility to Jews in Matthew and John 
(that is, Gospels written just before or contempo- 
rancous with the composition of the Odes). If 
one needs a label for the Odist, I would suggest 
a Jew, perhaps once an Essene, who was ecstatic 
about the appearance of God's Messiah, whose 
sacrifice and righteousness brought love and 
life to all who have knowledge (e-g., Odes 8:8-12; 
9:7; 11:4; 12;3, ete.) and love the Lord (e.g., Odes 
$:3-5; 5:1; 6:2; 8:20-22, etc). 


6, Importance. 
The importance of the Odes seems evident. They 


mark a fork in the road in the development of 
Western culture. The Odist seems to stand at a 
three-way junction: some will proceed ahead to 
Judaism, others will move on to full-blown 
Gnosticism, and others will progress to orthodox 
Christianity. The beauty of the Odes seems to lie 
in their naive, spontaneous and joyous affirma- 
tion that the long-awaited Messiah has come to 
God's people, the Jews: 

My joy is the Lord and my course is toward 

him, 

‘This way of mine is beautiful, 

For there is a Helper for me, the Lord. 

He has generously shown himself to me in 

his simplicity, 

Because his kindness has diminished his 

grandeur, 

He became like me, that I might receive him. 

In form he was considered like me, that I 

might put him on, 

And I trembled not when I saw him, 

Because he was gracious to me, 

Like my nature he became, that I might 

understand him, 

And like my form, that I might not turn away 

from him. (Ode '7:2-6) 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 
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J. H. Charlesworth 
OLD TESTAMENT VERSIONS, 
ANCIENT 


The writers of the NT were convinced that God 
had revealed himself in earlier Scripture (sacred 
writing) and that important portions of this 
Scripture applied directly to themselves and 
their community. It is not surprising that the NT 
is filled with references, direct and otherwise, to 
what today's Christians call the OT and Jews, the 
*Hebrew Bible. In this article we explore the 
textual resources for Scripture available to NT 
writers, By the first century A.D., much if not all 
of the Hebrew Bible had been translated into 
Greek and/or Aramaic, The seeds of other for- 
eign-language versions may also have been 
sown by this time. Additionally, although not 
technically versions, there were differing Me- 
brew texts as well. Such diversity, which was exe- 
getical as well as textual, offered a rich array of 
possibilities for NT authors, 

1, Greek Versions 

2, Aramaic Versions 

3, Syriac Versions 

4, Latin Versions 

5, Hebrew-Language Versions 

6, Transmission of the New Testament 
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1. Greek Versions. 

The earliest translation of the Hebrew Bible, the 
*Septuagint, dates to the first quarter of the third 
century B.C, when, in *Alexandria, Egypt, the 
Torah or Pentateuch was rendered into Greek, 
primarily, we may suppose, for the benefit of 
members of that city's large Jewish population 
who were no longer fluent in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. In subsequent decades the remainder of 
the Hebrew Bible was translated, although the 
circumstances and chronology of this process 
are still obscure, Eventually the term Septuagint 
(relating to the tradition thal seventy or seventy- 
two Jewish elders prepared the Greek version of 
the Torah) was applied to the Greek translation 
of the entire OT as well as to materials originally 
composed in Greek. 

The first translators of the Pentateuch 
adopted a fairly literal approach toward that 
text, although not without introducing some in- 
terpretive clements that would bridge the gap 
between ancient *Israel and *Hellenistic Egypt 
A number of other translators also tended to- 
ward the literal representation of their Hebrew 
Vorlage, that is, the Mebrew text that lay before 
them. Fairly early, however, perhaps before the 
Hebrew Bible was completely translated for a 
first time, efforts were made to retranslate it or to 
revise earlier forms of the Greek version. Such 
efforts arose from the fact that the Septuagint, or 
more precisely the Old Greek, did not always 
conform to the Hebrew text coming into popu- 
lar use especially in *Jerusalem. This occurred 
primarily when the Old Greek translators had 
access to a Hebrew different from the develop- 
ing standard, later to be called the Masoretic 
Text, but also as a result of conscious efforts to 
update or modify the Hebrew for cultural, theo- 
logical or other ideological reasons, In this way 
several alternative Greek versions of various OT 
books came into being, 

It is not clear that even a careful ancient 
reader would have been able, even if he or she 
had wanted to, to distinguish between original 
Old Greek and later revisional or translational 
activity. Almost everything in Greek, so it ap- 
pears, could be called Septuagint, In some cases, 
a later text all but replaced an carlier one (as is 
true for the book of Daniel) or usurped the place 
originally occupied by the Old Greek (as with Ke- 
clesiastes). It cannot be proven to be so, but it is 
reasonable to maintain that the Greek text, what- 
ever its precise origins, would be viewed by many 
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first-century Jews as equal in authority to the He- 
brew, Such a view goes back at least as far as the 
second century B.C, *Zpistle of Aristeas, which de- 
scribes the reception of the Greck Pentateuch at 
Alexandria in language unmistakably reminis- 
cent of Moses’ giving of the Ten Commandments 
at Sinai. The first-century A.D. Jewish philoso- 
pher *Philo was surely not alone in maintaining 
that those responsible for the Septuagint were 
more than mere translators—they had fune- 
tioned as authentic and true *prophets. 

It is not surprising, given this information, to 
learn that the Septuagint broadly defined is a 
constant source of OT citations in the NT. It 
would be natural for those writing in Greek to 
have recourse to Scripture in that language. A 
number of caveats or provisos must, however, be 
kept in mind when dealing with this important 
issue, (1) Most, if not all, NT authors were famil- 
iar with Hebrew. On their own initiative they 
could have prepared and incorporated Greek 
translations of Hebrew texts, both those like our 
standard Masoretic text and those in agreement 
with the differing Vorlage of the Greek transla- 
tors, (2) On occasion, NI authors cited from 
memory or modified an OT passage to fit into its 
context (literary, theological, and other) within 
the NT. (3) To speak of NT usage of the Septuag- 
int can lead to the trap of envisioning the Septu- 
agint as a monolithic composition, an artificial 
construction we have sought to abolish. 

In short, no careful reader can fully compre- 
hend the NT without knowledge and apprecia- 
tion for the Greek version known as the Sep- 
tuagint. In a world for which and in which the 
divinely inspired word conveyed life-lefining 
meaning and instruction, it was frequently the 
word as conveyed in Greck that formed the cs- 
sence of the NT and the later versions that de- 
rived from it 


2. Aramaic Versions, 

Because *Aramaic was the dominant language 
in the Near East considerably before the advent 
of the Hellenistic period, it is logical to assume 
that some sort of translation of the Hebrew Bi- 
ble into that language took place even earlier 
than the Septuagint. Nehemiah 8 portrays Ezra 
as reading from the Book of the Law (a form of 
our Pentateuch?) in front:of Jerusalem's Water 
Gate, with others providing an explanation of 
the text for the benefit of the huge crowd gath- 
ered on this occasion. Many scholars under- 


stand this event, which took place in the mid- 
fifth cenwry B.C., to refer to the origins of the 
practice of supplementing with Aramaic transla- 
tion or interpretation the reading of the Hebrew 
biblical text. Although Hebrew and Aramaic are 


_closely related Semitic languages (far closer to 


each other than either is to Indo-European lan- 
guages like Greek), knowledge of one does not 
guarantee understanding of the other. 

Our textual evidence for Aramaic transla- 
tions or interpretations of the Hebrew Buble, 
which are generally called targums (*targumim) 
from the Aramaic term for “translation,” in pre- 
Christian centuries is scant. Tradition records 
that the Pentateuch or Torah was the first por- 
tion to be rendered in either oral or written 
form into Aramaic, The process apparently fol- 
lowed by those who produced the Septuagint, as 
well as the near universal prominence accorded 
to the Torah in almost all branches of Judaism, 
gives considerable support to this tradition, 
Some confirmation is provided by two small 
fragments of the Dead Sea Scrolls; found in 
Cave 4, they preserve a targum to the book of 
Leviticus, But the most extensive remains of 
early targumic texts, also found at *Qumran, are 
from the book of Job (see Targum of Job). Be that 
as it may, there are extant several important tar- 
gumim to the Torah from both Palestine and 
Babylonia. The Former Prophets (roughly 
equivalent to the historical books in the Chris- 
tian tradition) and the Latter Prophets are also 
well represented, as are the Writings (Ketubim, 
the third part into which the Hebrew Bible is di- 
vided in Jewish tradition). 

In their present form all of these texts, to the 
extent they are datable, stem from periods well 
after the formation of the NT, But it is demon- 
strable that several of them contain material that 
derives from pre-Christian times and that would 
therefore have been available to writers of the 
NI. In addition to specific instances in which 
dependence on an Aramaic source seems likely 
on the part of such writers, there is the more 
general observation that Aramaic was bound to 
exert at least some influence in the world of the 
NT, where many, perhaps most, people were 
functionally bilingual or even trilingual, with Ar- 
amaic being the common tongue. 

It is often asserted that the targumim exhibit 
a uniformly periphrastic style in rendering the 
Hebrew, This is not the case, Although it is diffi- 
cult to go beyond speculation, it seems that 
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those responsible for the targumim rather care- 
fully represented what appeared in their Vorlage, 
to which they added in widely varying degrees 
all manner of exegetical and other interpretive 
material, ‘This accords well with an understand- 
ing of targumic origins as complementary to/ac+ 
companying the Hebrew text rather than as its 
replacement. It is also tue that many targumim 
display circumlocutions for references to the di- 
vine, presumably reflecting (as do added materi- 
als) beliefs and practices contemporary with the 
targumim's creation or compilation, 


3. Syriac Versions, 

There is no sure evidence to support the view 
that other foreign-language versions of the He- 
brew Bible were in circulation within the Jewish 
community during the time when the NT was be- 
ing composed, Nonctheless, it is possible that 
some books had already received Jewish render- 
ings from Hebrew to Syriac (Eastern Aramaic) by 
the end of the first century A.D, The process that 
produced the Peshitta, as the standard version of 
the Syriac became known in Eastern churches, 
was a long and varied one, similar in that respect 
to what appears to have occurred with the Septu- 
agint (see Syriac Bible), But this takes us beyond 
the background period of the NT. 


4. Latin Versions, 

The same holds true for Latin translations, al- 
though their genesis seems to have been about a 
century later, that is, second century A.D,, than 
the early Syriac renderings. Moreover, there are 
no Latin biblical texts that can be surely con- 
nected with Jewish communities. It is not, how- 
ever, impossible that some Jews in Roman North 
Africa, where Latin texts first appear among 
Christians, attempted to produce biblical materi- 
als for their non-Semitic speaking/understand- 
ing communities, 


5. Hebrew-Language Versions, 

Writers of the NT had at their disposal not only 
texts and traditions circulating in Greek and one 
form or another of Aramaic, but also a number 
(possibly a considerable number) of texts in He- 
brew, Although not technically versions, this 
material must be taken into account in any eval- 
uation of OT citations or quotations in the NT. 
Recent discoveries have made it clear that tex- 
tual diversity characterized the Bible for almost 
all Jews until the end of the first century A.D. 
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(with the destruction of the *temple and its lead- 
ership), when one textual tradition was selected 
by leading rabbis for each book or block of ma- 
terial and nearly all others were suppressed. 

As Jews, NT writers might well have come 
into contact, for example, with the expansive 
Hebrew text of the *Torah that later became 
identified with the *Samaritans. And there is no 
reason to believe that the array of textual evi- 
dence uncovered at Qumran was restricted to 
that community and its adherents. Full recogni- 
tion of this phenomenon makes it increasingly 
difficult to state unequivocally that a given NT 
quotation of the OT is Septuagintal, since it is 
possible that the NT writer had access to the 
same Hebrew Vorlage as the did Old Greek trans- 
lators, 


6. Transmission of the New Testament. 

Ancient versions, including the two post-NT 
ones enumerated, play another role with respect 
to the NT. As the NT was copied over and over 
again in its Greek original, to say nothing of its 
numerous translations, some scribes would feel 
empowered or impelled to correct OT citations 
on the basis of the biblical text in circulation 
within the Christian community contemporary 
with them. To the extent that this text had been 
influenced at some point by the Septuagint, the 
targumim, the Peshitta or the Latin, the ancient 
versions would continue their influence on the 
NT far after its composition, 
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GUMIM: QUMRAN; HEBREW BIBLE; NEW TESTA- 
MENT VERSIONS, ANCIENT; RABBINIC LITER- 
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PAGAN SOURCES IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 

Students of the Bible are understandably in- 
clined, given the Jewish matrix of early Chris- 
tianity, to read the NT wholly in terms of 
language and idiom found in the *Hebrew Bi- 
ble and postbiblical *Judaism. These two do- 
mains thus constitute the primary, if not lone, 
ancient source with which the student is typi- 
cally familiar. If, however, the NT is framed 
against the background of pan-Hellenic culture, 
it is reasonable to assume that its ideas, conven- 
tions, metaphors, language, literary genre, style 
and technique mirror that cultural milieu, An 
early Christian writer expressed the relationship 
of Christianity to the surrounding world in the 
following way; “Christians are distinguished 
from other men neither by country, nor by lan. 
guage, nor by customs, for nowhere do they in- 
habit cities of their own, nor do they make use 
of any exceptional dialect, nor do they practice a 
conspicuous mode of life” (Diogn. 5). The NT 
can be understood as “a book of peasants, fish- 
ermen, artisans, travellers by land and sea, fight- 
ers and martyrs, . . . [a book} in cosmopolitan 
Greek with marks of Semitic origin, . . . [a book] 
of the Imperial age, written at Antioch, Ephesus, 
Corinth, Rome” (Deissmann, 392). 

Language cannot exist independently of 
culture; nor can culture exist apart from its ex- 
pression through language. Appreciating the 
extent to which the NT mirrors the language 
and idiom of the Greco-Roman world is the 
thrust of the examination that follows. Probing 
this relationship will serve to illuminate the 
world of the NT and thus confirm the maxim 
that “five words in an original source are worth 
a thousand words in a secondary source" (Fer- 
guson, xv). The carly Christian community, 
which emerged and proliferated in Greco-Ro- 
man culture, expressed itself in the language 
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and thought mode of that cultural context. 
1, Assessing Convergence Between Pagan 
and Early Christian Texts 
2. Classifying Convergence Between Pagan 
and Early Christian Texts 
3. Examples of Convergence Between Pagan 
and Early Chnstian Texts 


1, Assessing Convergence Between Pagan and 
Early Christian Texts, 

The inherent value of studying the NT against 
the background of extrabiblical tradition mate- 
rial is multifaceted. It can elucidate the meaning 
of concepts, themes, words and literary strategy, 
In addition it can shed light on the social, politi- 
cal and religious history of late antiquity, 
thereby aiding the exegetical and hermeneutical 
task. 

Even though the reader is less likely to ex- 
plore the NI writers’ appropriation of pagan 
sources than their reliance on the OT or Ju- 
daistic texts, a word of caution is in order, 
Whether one is analyzing classical texts chat cir- 
culated in the Hellenistic world, texts from the 
Hebrew Bible or *rabbinic parallels that surface 
in the NT, a common temptation accompanies 
the examination of ancient sources. Superficial 
but erroneous parallels that appear to illuminate 
the NT might be discovered by unconsciously 
importing contemporary cultural assumptions 
into the world of antiquity. Texts that are alien 
to the NT are to be understood in their own 
terms and not apart from their literary environ- 
ment, The tendency of the modern reader may 
be to describe source and derivation “as if im- 
plying literary connection flowing in an inevita- 
ble or predetermined direction” (Sandmel, 1). 
The cautionary reminders of D. E, Aune and 
FW. Danker need restatement: there exists the 
perennial danger that those whose primary in- 
terest is carly Christian literature will “seize only 
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the more easily portable valuables found in ran- 
dom raids on ancient texts" (Aune 1988, 1i); 
those who have explored the labyrinth of Greco- 
Roman studies will be familiar with the hazards 
that await the enthusiastic but unwary seeker 
(Danker, 7). 

While few people have the luxury of being 
steeped in classical literature, investigating 
points of contact between Hellenistic and NT 
writers nevertheless promises rich returns for 
the study of the NT. Demonstrating the rele- 
vance and fruitfulness of comparing NT writings 
with diverse ancient sources serves as a re- 
minder that all ancient texts, including sacred 
Scripture, are a reflection of the literary, social, 
religious and political culture to which they be- 
long. It is this pluriform cultural backdrop that 
the writers of the NT share with their contempo- 
raries. The greater our capacity to enter the 
world of the NT equipped with both knowledge 
and imagination, the more rewarding will be 
our study and appreciation of the NT as litera- 
ture. 

In seeking to persuade their contemporarics, 
the NT writers employ not only the language of 
that era but also the generic forms, stylistic fea- 
tures and literary conventions of their day. Inas- 
much as apologetic and evangelistic motives 
underlay their writings, they adapt, accommo- 
date and modify these tools as part of a literary 
arsenal in the service of a greater, overriding 
theological purpose. 

Touchpoints between ancient literary genre 
and that of the NT include story, biography, 
epistolography, poetry, hymns, *apocalyptic and 
historiography. Among the literary-rhetorical 
conventions that are common to both fields are 
the household code, the diatribe, paraenesis, 
the chreia, the rhetorical question, the imagi- 
nary dialogue, the parable, riddle or proverb, in- 
clusio, the concealment motif and tragedy. On a 
broader level, the student of the NT encounters 
an enormously wide range of vocabulary and 
imagery common to both pagan and early Chris- 
tian texts. Metaphors of the slave market and in- 
stitutional *slavery, the wealthy *benefactor, the 
military, agriculture, the Isthmian games, the 
*athlete, the *marriage relationship, commerce, 
circumcision, the “mystery cults, the priesthood, 
the *ruler cult, medicine and the Asclepius cult 
are but a few points of literary contact worthy of 
note, 

Similarly, NT writers exploit for their own 


purposes the rich semantic fields of words and 
word pictures—for example, skandalon ("scan- 
dal"), logos (“word,” “mind,” “reason"), gnosis 
(“knowledge”), diath®ké (“covenant”), aularkeia 
(“self-sufficiency”), stoicheta (“elemental sub- 
stances,” “heavenly bodies”), chorégos (“wealthy 
local benefactor”), prdtotokos (“firstborn”), 
ekhlésia (“assembly”), arrabon (“deposit,” “en- 
gagement ring”), letourgia (“public service”), 
biastés (“violent person”) thriambos (“military ti- 
umph")—that have the effect of translating for 
the reader the kaleidoscopic implications of the 
Christian gospel. 


2. Classifying Convergence Between Pagan and 
Early Christian Texts. 

Neat and clean distinctions between varieties of 
literary convergence elude the reader and resist 
being pressed too far. Such might be illustrated 
by the distinction between borrowing, adapta- 
tion and citation, Any finer distinctions that may 
be made serve to highlight the redactive inter- 
ests of the NT writer and the new literary con- 
text in which the appropriation is found, 
General distinctions can be observed and classi- 
fied according to the following categories, none 
of which are intended to be all-inclusive or ex- 
haustive. 

2.1. Common Idea or Concept. Pagan and NT 
texts may reflect common themes, concepts or 
traditions that have divergent theological as- 
sumptions. Examples include the broader an- 
cient Near Eastern wisdom tradition (Gospels 
and James), the idea of dying and rising deities 
(Gospels and Pauline epistles), the notion of 
covenant or testament (Gospels, Pauline epistles 
and Hebrews), Greco-Roman attitudes toward 
*women (1 Cor 11; 1 Tim 2), and slave-master 
relationships (Pauline and Pastoral Epistles). 

2.2. Common Convention. Elements, customs or 
conventions from common culture are fre- 
quently utilized by the writers of the NT because 
of their form and function. Among common lit- 
erary-rhetorical conventions are the household 
code (Col 3:18—4:1; 1 Pet 2:11—3:12), catalogs 
of vice and virtue (e.g., Rom 1;29-31; Gal 5;19-21, 
22-25; 2 Cor 6;6-8; Phil 4:8; 1 Tim 1:9-10; 4:12; 
6:11; 2 Tim 2:29; 9:2-5; 2 Pet 1:5-7), the rhetoric 
of boasting (2 Cor 10—13), diatribe (e.g., Rom 
2:1-16, 17-29; 1 Cor 15:19-35) and imaginary dia- 
logue (e.g., Rom 11;:19-21; ‘Tit 1:13-17; Jas 2:1-9, 
14-26), 

Exemplary culwral customs deriving from 
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Greco-Roman society that provide the context 
for particular NT teaching include the eating of 
meat sold in the marketplace (1 Cor 8:1-13; Acts 
15:20, 29) and the veiling of the head (1 Cor 
11;2-16). Typically viewed by the modern reader 
as some form of obscure cultural oddity, the veil- 
ing of the head would have been known to Paul 
from his upbringing in the city of Tarsus, the 
capital seat of the province of Cilicia, A “univer- 
sity” city, Tarsus was markedly cosmopolitan, 
Duc to its location, the city was a center of trade 
and commerce and served as a gateway to the 
East and West. Writing approximately A.D. 110, 
the *historian Dio Chrysostom, upon visiting the 
city, makes note of one particular aspect of Tar- 
sian social etiquette. He lavishly praises the con- 
spicuously modest dress of Tarsian women, who 
are always deeply veiled when they appear in 
public (Dio Chrysostom Or. 7.89), Doubtless this 
practice would have left a notable impression on 
Paul when he was confronted with matters of 
impropriety in the Christian community at 
Corinth (see Head Coverings). 

2.3. Expansion. Concepts or terms may take 
on high visibility or central importance in the 
NT that possess marginal significance in 
broader culture. Notable examples are the Chris- 
lian virtues of agapé and pistis (e.g,, 1 Cor 13; Col 
3:19; Eph 5:25), as well as humility and poverty of 
spint (cf, ¢.g,, the introductory chapters of *Aris- 
totle’s Eth, Nic. over against Mt 5:3-10), 

2.4. Reminiscence. The reminiscence bears 
slight resemblance to another tradition, story, 
concept or occurrence from common culture. In 
the Lukan account of Paul’s work in *Athens, 
the apostle to the Gentiles is portrayed as adapt- 
ing himself in a fluid manner to the dialectical 
habits of Athenian life, where he “disputed , . . 
in the agora daily with any whom he encoun- 
tered" (Acts 17:17). It was in the agora, Athens's 
marketplace, that Socrates argued and carried 
on discourse. Perhaps Luke (Acts 17;18; “Others 
said [of Paul], ‘He scems to be a preacher of for- 
cign deities") has in mind the tradition regard. 
ing Socrates, recounted by Xenophon: “Socrates 
does wrongly, for he does not acknowledge the 
gods which the state acknowledges; rather, he 
introduces other new-fashioned gods" (Xeno- 
phon Mem, 1.1.1). Not only Socrates but also 
Anaxagoras (500-428 B.C.) and Protagoras (480- 
410 B.C.) were accused in Athens of introducing 
“foreign gods.” A century prior to Paul, *Cicero 
had cridcized the *Stoic philosopher Chrysippus 
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for embracing “unknown gods” (Cicero Nat. 
Deor, 1.15.39), Luke may well be attempting to 
present Paul in the great philosophic tradition. 

Paul's dialectical habits are displayed in his 
epistle to the Romans as well. A faint resem- 
blance to *Aristotle’s discussion of the unwritten 
law of nature (Aristotle Rhet, 1.15.8) can be de- 
tected in Romans 2:12-15, Aristotle writes that “it 
is part of a better man to make use of and abide 
by the unwritten rather than the written law." 

2.5, Parallel. A parallel shows direct corre- 
spondence to certain elements of a tradition, 
concept, form or function. Representative NT 
parallels to pagan tradition material include 
miracles stories (Gospels), walking on water 
(Gospels; cf. in Hesiod (Astron. 4.182] the grand- 
son of Poseidon possessing the power to walk 
on the waves of the sea) and the Last Supper 
(Gospels) as contrasted with pagan cultic meals. 

In form and function, the household codes 
of Colossians 3;18—4:1 and | Peter 2:11—3:12 
mirror discussions on household management 
(hat appear in Aristotle (Aristotle Pol. 1 1253b 1- 
14; Eth. Nie, V 1134b 9-18; VITI 1160a-1161a), 
*Seneca (Zp. 94.1-3) and other Stoic writers, The 
NT writers’ appropriation of the household 
management code would appear to have an 
apologetic function; it serves as part of a re- 
sponse to Greco-Roman critics who may be slan- 
dering the Christian community. This response 
entails attitudes toward authority and how to 
rightly order social relationships (see Family and 
Household), 

2.6. Borrowing, NT writers may borrow a pa- 
gan tradition, concept or convention without 
any clarification or explanation for the reader 
and without transposing or adapting it to a dif- 
ferent literary context. Background knowledge 
on the part of the audience would appear to be 
assumed, Numerous examples of borrowing in 
the NT can be cited. Religious superstition (de- 
isidaimonia) is viewed positively in antiquity by 
some and negatively by others. Writing in the 
second century B.C,, Polybius (ist, 6.56) under- 
stands deisidaimonia as a contributing factor in 
the success and cohesion of the,*Roman Em- 
pire; “The quality in which the Roman com- 
monwealth is the most distinctly superior is in 
my opinion the nature of their religious convic- 
lions, I believe that it is the very thing which 
among other peoples is an object of reproach. 1 
mean superstition [desidaimonia), which main- 
tains the cohesion of the Roman state" (LCL), 
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Cicero observes that Roman citizens “in piety, in 
devotion to religion, ... have excelled every race 
and every nation” (Cicero De Div. 9.19 (LCL)). 
Exploiting this positive sense of deisidaimonia in 
his opening remarks to the Council of the Ar- 


eopagus, of which Cicero had been a member | 


one hundred years earlier, the apostle Paul com- 
mends his audience: “Men of Athens, I perceive 
that in every respect you are very religious [de 
isidaimonesterous), for as I passed along and ob- 
served your objects of devotion” (Acts 17:22b- 
23a). Properly understood, this reference is a 
commendation, intended to build a bridge with 
the audience. 

NT themes are dependent on borrowing as 
well, The message of the NT Apocalypse is 
framed against the backdrop of the imperial 
cult, which supplies the principal motif and an- 
cillary imagery that are critical to John’s presen- 
tation of the Lamb. Asian readers are painfully 
aware of the all-encompassing nature, majesty 
and irresistible character of the Roman impe- 
rium. In Titus 1:12, meant to illustrate the need 
for integrity in the life of an elder, the reader 
encounters a popular byword about Cretans 
(“Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, lazy glut- 
tons"), attributed to the sixth-century B.C. *poet 
Epimenides of Crete and borrowed for the sake 
of comparison, Some NT scholars attribute the 
proverb to the third-century B.C. poet Callima- 
chus, whose Hymn to Zeus contains only the ex- 
pression “Cretans are always liars." 

Perhaps most frequently borrowed by the 
writers of the NT are sundry images that derive 
from metropolitan life in the first century. Imag- 
ery abounds from Corinthian life as mirrored in 
Paul's letters to the church in Corinth. Polished 
bronze mirrors, the theater, the proconsul’s 
judgment seat, agriculture, *architecture and 
building, the Isthmian Games and local *tem- 
ples all add color to Pauline correspondence, 
Given the apostle’s emphasis on unity and diver- 
sity among different members of Christ’s body, it 
would be natural for him to conceive of unity 
and diversity in terms of the local Asclepius tem- 
ple in Corinth, In 1 Corinthians 12:12-31 Paul 
mentions ears, eyes, hands and more honorable 
and less honorable parts of the body. It is plausi- 
ble that he is alluding to the huge number of 
clay figurines of dismembered body parts scat- 
tered throughout the Asclepion that represented 
afflicted members cured by the deity. In Paul’s 
day, these terra cotta offerings consisted of 


heads, hands and feet, arms and legs, breasts 
and genitals, eyes and ears, Against the back- 
ground of the Asclepion the Corinthian believ- 
ers would have been reminded in the most vivid 
of terms of what they should not be—divided, 
dead, unconnected members of the body (Mur- 
phy-O'Connor, 161-67). The Asclepius cult pro- 
vides the apostle with forceful imagery to 
underscore the need for Christian unity. 

In his exhortations to the Philippian believ- 
ers, Paul “forgets what lies behind” and 
“stretches forward, pressing on for the prize” 
(Phil 8$:13-14). The apostle may well have in 
mind not the “athletic contests of the Greek 
games, aS many commentators have assumed, 
rather the chariot racing of cither *Rome or the 
Isthmian Games, which depict a much more 
perilous sport and supply graphic imagery (o the 
audience in "Philippi, an intensely loyal Roman 
colony, Standing braced on a small platform 
over the chariot’s wheels and axle, the chario- 
teer bent forward with arms outstretched to- 
ward the horses’ rumps, reins wrapped tightly— 
lethally—around the arms, The driver, in accor- 
dance with his skills, was fully at the mercy of his 
charging steeds. Should he fall or be pulled 
from the chariot, his fate was often an excruciat- 
ing death. Any illtimed glance behind at the 
competition, any distraction by the roaring 
crowd, could be fatal (cf. the graphic description 
of the chariot race in Ovid Met. 15), One thing 
and one thing alone remained in the eye of the 
driver: to reach the end of the race. 

Not least, the *letters to the seven churches 
in the NT Apocalypse are replete with contem- 
porary images meaningful to the audience. The 
initial letter, addressed to the Ephesian Chris- 
tians, appropriates the image imprinted on 
*coins of Ephesus showing a date palm, sacred 
to Artemis and symbol of her life: “To the one 
overcoming I will give to eat from the tree of 
life” (Rev 2:7), Similarly, the concluding letter, 
addressed to Christians in Laodicea (Rev 3:14 
22), borrows multiple images from the city's 
banking industry (3:17, 18), inadequate water 
source and hot springs (3:15, 16), garment in- 
dustry (3:17, 18) and medical school (3:17, 18). 

2.7. Transposition. Material or traditions 
might be transplanted by the NT writers into a 
new literary context with a different thematic 
emphasis. Examples of transposition abound in 
Paul's ministry. In his speech before the Areopa- 
gus Council (Acts 17:22-31), the apostle borrows 
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from literary sources meaningful to his audi- 
ence, His qualification of the divine nature en- 
tails a strategy utilizing common ground 
sustained by partial citations from well-known 
poets, The statement “In him we live, move and 
have our being” (Acts 17:28) expresses the 
Stoic belicf in kinship with God. No pagan *phil- 
osopher would reject this assertion, since any 
Stoic worth his salt readily conceded that the di- 
vine fills the universe, allowing a union to exist. 
This saying is generally attributed to the poet 
Epimenides of Crete (Clem. Misc. 1.14.59), with 
traces of resemblance in Callimachus. 

The second literary allusion at the Areopa- 
gus, “We are his offspring,” stems from the third- 
century B.C. Stoic philosopher Aratus, who 
hailed from Paul's native Cilicia. Written in 
honor of Zeus and titled Phaenomena, Aratus's 
poetry is an interpretation of constellations and 
weather signs. The poetic verse from which Paul 
borrows reads “In all things cach of us needs 
Zeus, for we are also his offspring” (Aratus 
Phaen, 5), and it closely resembles the verse of 
Cleanthes, a contemporary of Aratus, whose 
Hymn to Zeus veads, “Unto you may all flesh 
speak, for we are your offspring.” M. E. Boring 
and others note the generally widespread use of 
the works of Aratus in the pedagogy of late an- 
tiquity, Transposed by the apostle, the words 
“his offspring” are sure to resonate with any 
Stoic present in his audience. 

2.8. Adaptation. Material that is adapted mir- 
rors a less direct correspondence than does ma- 
terial that is borrowed, Adapted material is 
adjusted or modified to the theological and re- 
dactive purposes of the NT writer. Writing the 
Christians at Colossae, Paul uses the metaphor 
of a commercial loan to interpret the redemp- 
tive work of Christ, wherein the debt that stood 
against us has been cancelled (Col 2:14); the 
apostle’s wording implies that the cheirographon, 
the bond, has been publicly displayed as can- 
celled, A second image follows on the heels of 
the cheirographon (Col 2:15): that of the Roman 
victory procession, in which conquered military 
leaders and prisoners were paraded through the 
city behind the chariot of their victor, free for all 
to behold (see Roman Triumph), Tacitus (Ann. 
8.36) describes one such triumphal procession 
occurring during the reign of Claudius, in the 
year 51, roughly a decade before the epistle to 
the Colossians is thought to have been penned 
{see also 2 Cor 2:14-16), 
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The worthy-hymn of Revelation 5 adapts lan- 
guage and imagery derived from the imperial 
cult (Aune 1983; Charles 1993), With the scroll 
of Revelation 5, which has been sealed in accor- 
dance with Roman stipulations and represents 
history from the divine standpoint, the absolute 
sovereignty of the one sitting on the throne and 
the Lamb is in focus. The vision of the Lamb 
mediated by John is heavily imbued with imper- 
ial overtones. The Lion-Lamb who is simulta- 
neously savior and conqueror is revealed in 
terms that are poignantly familiar to a first- 
century audience, Extolling the Lamb in catego- 
nes normally reserved for the Cacsar—“might,” 
“power,” “strength,” “glory,” “honor,” “riches,” 
“wisdom” and “blessing”—John portrays Jesus 
in a manner that causes even the glories of the 
imperial throne to pale by contrast. 

2.9. Imitation. The category of imitation 
implies a strong correspondence in. literary- 
linguistic form or structure without any corre- 
spondence to substance or content, The domi- 
nant genre employed by NT writers, the epistle 
(twenty-one of twenty-seven NT documents), re- 
flects the widespread use of epistolography in 
Greco-Roman culture, whether diplomatic *let- 
ters, petitions, family letters or letters of intro- 
duction and recommendation.  Epistolary 
treatises and letter essays are known to have 
steadily increased in later antiquity. The NT 
epistle, while comparable to the Greek letter in 
terms of fixed formal patterns, phraseology and 
function, tends to be somewhat longer than its 
pagan counterpart, a phenomenon attributable 
in large measure to its purpose (i.¢., theological 
instruction), 

In addition to imitating generic form, NT 
writers also employ standard literary-rhetorical 
conventions such as the *rhetorical question, 
the diatribe or the imaginary dialogue, The lat- 
ter two features figure prominently in Romans 
and James, where discussions of God's justice 
(Rom 2), an individual's justification (Rom 3), 
the function of the law (Rom 7) and the rela- 
tionship of faith and works (Jas 2) proceed. 

2.10. Allusion or Citation, This category con- 
sists of traditional material utilized by the NT 
writer in which the reference is clearly to a 
known text or source, verbatim or near-verbatim 
and the literary context is not significantly al- 
tered, The citation by Paul of Menander ("Bad 
company corrupts good character,” 1 Cor 
15:33b), who had introduced the New Comedy 
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in Athens, rings true regardless of culture, era or 
audience and certainly in Gorinth (see Fragments 
of Menander [L.C1.]). Similarly, 1 Timothy 6:10 is 
an echo of Bion, the first-century B.C, Greek poet, 
quoted in Stobaeus (Anth, 3.417): “Bion the Soph- 


ist said, ‘The love of money is the matrix of all . 


evils.” This timeless maxim holds true cross-cul- 
turally, much the same way as that of Menander. 


3. Examples of Convergence Between Pagan 
and Early Christian Texts. 

3.1. Gospels, Mt 5:25-26 = Lk 12:57-59 (Synop- 
tic reflections of duties and liability as spelled 
out by Roman law, on which see Wolff) 

Mt 8:18-20 (chreia); 8:21-22 (chreia) 

Mt 13:1-52 = Mk 4:1-34 = Lk 8:1-18 (ef. Hel- 
lenistic analogies to Jesus’ parables but without 
the *eschatological clement; see Aesop's fables, 
which remind the hearer of moral choices, the 
frequent necessity of personal sacrifice and the 
priority of wisdom in social dealings; see Ernst) 

Mt 14:22-33 = Mk 6:45-52 = Jn 6;15-21 (cf 
Hesiod Asivon, 4.182, in which Orion, grandson 
of Poseidon, has power to walk on the waves of 
the sea as on dry ground) 

Mt 15:19 = Mk 7:21-22 (catalog of vices) 

Jn 11-4, 14 (cf, Stoic cosmology; Zeno in Dio- 
genes Laertius Vit. 7.87; Cicero De Fin, Bon. et 
Mal. 3.6; Epictetus Diss, 1.20; Diogenes Laertius 
Vit. 7.88; Eusebius Praep, Ev, 15.15—by which 
the logos, Reason and Purpose, were understood 
to pervade the universe; a seed of this universal 
principle, logos spermatikos, was thought to dwell 
within humans) 

Jn 4;43-44 (chreia) 

Jn 19:12 (according to Philo Leg. Gai, 161, 
and Josephus Ant, 18.3.1-2, 5 §§55-62, 85-89, in 
A.D, 31 the emperor Tiberius deposed his turn- 
coat, anti-Jewish confidant Sejanus, head of the 
Praetorian Guard, and ordered provincial *gov- 
ernors to treat the Jews with more respect; the 
Jews’ success in crucifying Jesus required the as- 
sistance of Pilate, who, as political realities 
would have it, was a close confidant of Sejanus; 
hence the politically loaded reference to “a 
friend of Caesar”) 

3.2. Luke-Acts. Lk 3:10-11 (chreia) 

Lk 9:49-50 (chreia) 

Acts 14:11-13 (cf Ovid Met. 8.610-700, a late 
firs-century B.C. depiction of a similar appear- 
ance of the incognito god, with Jupiter and Mer- 
cury corresponding to Zeus and Hermes) 

Acts 17:17-18 (cf. Xenophon Mem. 1.1.1, and 


Cicero Nat. Deor. 1.15.39, regarding the charge 
of preaching “foreign” or “unknown” deities) 

Acts 17:22 (cf. Polybius Hist. 6.56, and Cicero 
De Div. 9.19, regarding deisidaimonia, religous su- 
perstition/devotion, conceived as a positive Ro- 
man virtue) 

Acts 17:28-29 (cf, Aratus Phaen, 5; Cleanthes 
Hymn to Zeus; Callimachus Hymn to Zeus; and 
Clement. Misc, 1.14.59, regarding Paul's appropr+ 
ation of Stoic philosopher-poets) 

Acts 18:2 (cf. Suetonius Claudius 25, which re- 
ports on the Claudian edict resulting in the ex- 
pulsion of Jews from Rome arising from 
disturbances instigated by one “Chrestus” [in- 
pulsore Christo]) 

3.3. Pauline Epistles, Rom 1:26-27 (cf. Plato 
Leg. 1.636; 8.841; Phaed. 251, on the analogous 
argument from the animal world and belief that 
same-sex relationships are contrary to nature) 

Rom 1:29.31 (catalog of vices) 

Rom 2:1-5, 17-24 (imaginary dialog) 

Rom 2:12-15 (cf. Aristotle Rhet. 1,15.5-8, on a 
parallel understanding of the “unwritten law” of 
nature) 

Rom 7:7-25 (imaginary dialog) 

Rom 11;19-21 (imaginary dialog) 

Rom 13:4 (cf. Tacitus Hist, 3.68, regarding the 
use of the technical term tus gladii, the “law of 
the sword,” by which was conveyed magisterial 
sentence of punishment by death) 

1 Cor 1:18—2:16 (discourse against the back- 
ground of Greek notions of wisdom) 

1 Cor 3:5-15 (building and agriculture meta- 
phors) 

1 Gor 3:16-17 (the temple metaphor) 

1 Gor 4:15 (cf. descriptions of the paidagogos, 
the guardian, guide or tutor, in Xenophon 
Laced. 3.1; “When a boy ceases to be child, and 
begins to be a lad, others release him from his 
moral tutor and his schoolmaster: he is then no 
longer under a ruler and is allowed to go his 
own way”; also Plato Lys, 208; Diogenes Laertius 
Vit. 3.92; and Philo Leg. Gai. 53) 

1 Gor 5:10-11 (catalog of vices) 

1 Gor 6:9-10 (catalog of vices) 

1 Cor 6;19-20 (the temple metaphor) 

1 Cor 7:22-23 (the slave metaphor) 

1 Cor 8:1-13 (wordplay on gnosis) 

1 Cor 9;24-27 (the Isthmian Games meta- 
phor) 

1 Gor 11:2-16 (common convention: the veil- 
ing of the head) 

1 Cor 12;12-27 (the body metaphor most 
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likely borrowed from the Asclepion) 

1 Cor 15:32a (a possible rhetorical metaphor 
for ideological conflict; cf. Ign. Rom, 5.1) 

1 Cor 15:32b (possible citation from Plutarch 
Mor. 1098) 

1 Cor 15:33 (citation from the New Comedian 
Menander Thats [Fragments of Menander, LCL) 

1 Cor 15:35 (imaginary dialog) 

2 Cor 1:22 (adaptation of the arrabdn [“de- 
posit,” “down payment,” “wedding ring”) meta- 
phor) 

2 Cor 2:14-16 (the triumphal procession met- 
aphor; cf. Tacitus Ann, 8.36) 

2 Cor 6:6-8, 9-10 (catalogs of virtue and vice) 

2 Cor 10—13 (the rhetoric of boasting; cf. Ci- 
cero De Inv, 1.16.22, and the textbook Ad Heren- 
rium 1.5.8, on specific ways to influence an 
audience with self-reference and self-praise re- 
spectively) 

2 Cor 12:20-21 (catalogs of vice) 

Gal 3:24 (the paidagogos metaphor; see 1 Cor 
4:15) 

Gal 5:19-21, 22-23 (catalogs of vice and vir- 
tue) 

Eph 1:14 (adaptation of the arrabén meta- 
phor; see 2 Cor 1:22) 

Eph 2;19-22 (the citizenship and building 
metaphors) 

Eph 4:31 (catalog of vices) 

Eph 4:32 (catalog of virtues) 

Eph 5:9 (catalog of virtues) 

Eph 5:22-33 (the marriage metaphor) 

Eph 6;11-17 (the soldier metaphor) 

Phil 1:21 (cf Aeschylus Prom. 747, and 
Sophocles Antig. 463-64, in which death is gain 
because of life filled with suffering) 

Phil 2:17 (the libation metaphor; cf. Ign. 
Rom, 2.2, where cultic associations appear to be 
confirmed) 

Phil 3:13-14 (cf. the description in Ovid Met, 
15, of the driver in a chariot race; sce 2,6 above) 

Phil 4:8 (catalog of virtues) 

Col 2:14 (the bond metaphor; see 2.8 above) 

Col 2:15 (the triumph metaphor; see 2.8 
above) 

Col 3;12 (catalog of virtues) 

Col 3:18—4:1 (household code) 

1 Thess 2:6-7 (cf. Dio Chrysostom Or, $2, on 
Stoic and Cynic recourse to gentleness over 
harshness) 

1 Thess 5:3 (the words “For when they are 
saying ‘Peace and safety” may be an allusion to 
the OT *prophets’ denunciation of those who 
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say “peace when there is no peace” [e.g,, Jer 
6:14; Ezek 13:10); however, it may be a reference 
to the peace and safety, ic, an absence of war 
based on *Pax Romana, popularly associated 
with Roman imperium) 

1 Thess 5:8 (the soldier metaphor; see Eph 
6:11-17) 

2 Thess 2:5-12 (plausibly an allusion to the 
restraining influence of Roman imperium, 
which maintains social order; cf. Rom 13:1-7) 

3.4, Pastoral Epistles. 1 Tim 6;10 (cf. Bion in 
Stobacus Anth, 3.417 on philargyrian, the love of 
money as the “matrix of all evils”) 

1 Tim 6:11 (catalog of virtues) 

1 Tim 6;12 (the soldier metaphor) 

2 Tim 2:22 (catalog of virtues) 

2 Tim 3:10-11 (catalog of virtues) 

2 Tim 4:6 (the libation metaphor; see Phil 
2:17) 

Tit 1:12 (citation of Epimenides of Crete, ech- 
oes of which appear also in Callimachus’s Hymn 
to Zeus) 

Tit 1:18 (imaginary dialog) 

Tit 3:3 (catalog of vices) 

3.5, General Epistles. Jas 1:19-20, 22-25, 26; 
3:1-12 (cf. Plutarch The Education of Children, 
which utilizes the “mirror of remembrance” as a 
teaching device in the context of moral *educa- 
tion, wherein, significantly, control of the 
tongue and control of one's anger are incorpo- 
rated) 

Jas 2:1-9 (imaginary dialog with rhetorical 
questions) 

Jas 2:14-26 (imaginary dialog with rhetorical 
questions) 

Jas 3:15, 17 (catalogs of vice and virtue) 

1 Pet 2:1 (catalog of vices) 

1 Pet 2:11—3:12 (household code) 

1 Pet 3:8 (catalog of virtues) 

1 Pet 4:3, 14 (catalogs of vice) 

2 Pet 1:5-7 (catalog of virtues) 

2 Pet 2:22 (cf. Ahig. 8.18 [Syr.]; also Horace 
Ep. 1.2.26) 

2 Pet 3:3-4 (cf. Diogenes Laertius Vit. 10.73 on 
the Epicurean cosmological argument against 
divine providence) 

2 Pet 3:5-7 (Seneca Nat. Quaest. 3.29; Plutarch 
Mor. 1077; and Diogenes Laertius Vit, 7,134 on 
Stoic notions of cosmic conflagration) 

Jude 13 (cf. the grotesque account in Hesiod 
Theog. 147-206, of Aphrodite's birth and paral- 
lels to Jude's “wild waves of the sea, casting up 
the foam of their shame”) 
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3.6. Revelation, Rev 2:7—3:11 (cf Ramsay 
1904; Blaiklock 1951; and Hemer for back- 
ground to the abundance of imagery drawn from 
cosmopolitan life in the cities of *Asia Minor) 

Rev 4—5 (the imperial cult motif) 

See also AR'T AND ARCHITECTURE; GRECO-RO- 
MAN; ATHLETICS; BENEFACTOR; GCIRCUSES AND 
GAMES; CIVIC CULTS; DIATRIBE; EDUCATION: 
JEWISH AND GRECO-ROMAN; EPISTOLARY THE- 
ORY; FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; GYMNASIA AND 
BaTHs; HEAD COVERINGS; HOSPITALITY; IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI: GRECO-ROMAN; MAR- 
RIAGE; PATRONAGE; PHILOSOPHY; POETRY, 
HELLENISTIC; PROPHECY, GRECO-ROMAN; RELI- 
GION, GRECO-ROMAN; RELIGION, PERSONAL; Ro- 
MANCES/NOVELS, ANCIENT; RULER CULT; 
SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND ROMAN; SOCIAL VAL- 
UES AND STRUCTURES; TEMPLES, GRECO-ROMAN; 
THEATERS; TRAVEL AND TRADE; VICE AND VIR- 
Tur LIsTs; WRITING AND LITERATURE; GRECO- 
ROMAN. 
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PANTHEON, GREEK AND ROMAN. See POLY- 
THEISM. 


PAPYRI, PALESTINIAN 
When one thinks of the papyri documents, one 
typically thinks of those found in Egypt 
Whereas the vast majority of papyrus documents 
have come from Egypt, there have been a num- 
ber of significant discoveries in Palestine as well. 
Their importance for understanding the back- 
ground to the NT cannot be underestimated. 

1, Greek Papyri Found in Palestine 

2. Significant Manuscript Archives 

3. Conclusion 


1. Greek Papyri Found in Palestine. 
A survey of the papyrological finds of the Ro- 
man Near East (Cotton, Cockle and Millar) 
shows that more than six hundred documentary 
texts have been discovered in that area, The 
documents cover a wide range, from a few let- 
ters or a simple list of names to lengthier con- 
tracts, and the like. The substances on which 
these documents are written covers the usual 
range of ephemeral materials, including papy- 
rus, wood, leather and ostraka. The languages 
also cover Greck, Latin, Hebrew, a number of 
Aramaic dialects and a few scraps of others. 

What is most significant to note, however, is 
that *Greek is the dominant language of these 
papyri. Of the roughly 600 documents, 400 of 
them are in Greek. Of the roughly 155 docu- 
ments found in Judea/Syria Palestina from the 
first to the third centuries A.D., around 54 of 
these are in Greek. What becomes clear through 
this evidence is the widespread use of Greek 
throughout the Roman world of the time, in- 
cluding in the eastern part of the empire (see Ro- 
man East), of which Palestine was a part. To be 
sure, some of these documents were written by 
non-Jews who came from outside of the area 
(e.g., DJD 2 [= P.Mur.), no, 114, a document ac- 
knowledging a debt written by a Roman soldier), 
and some are written later than is germane for 
the period being investigated here, 

Nevertheless, a number of others are of more 
direct relevance. For example, there are letters 
_in Greek that have been found at Masada and 
are thought mostly to originate with Jews. One 
document from Masada in Greek may be from 
as carly as A.D. 25-35 (Doc. Masada 740), but the 
vast majority are from the period of the First 
Jewish Revolt (A.D. 66-73; see Jewish Wars with 
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Rome). These include a letter from Judah to 
Abascantus regarding a delivery of lettuce (Doc, 
Masada 741), instructions regarding a delivery 
(Doc, Masada 248; cf. Doc. Masada 249) and sev- 
eral ledgers or lists of names (Doc. Masada 244, 
247 [bilingual with Latin], 250, 251, 254), as well 
as a number of fragmentary texts, What is espe- 
cially interesting to note is that at least one of 
these documents is an abecedaria (Doc. Masada 
782-83). 

There are also a number of legal and other 
financial texts written in Greek that involve Jews. 
Some of these are records of accounts and the 
like (e.g., DJD 2 [= P.Mur.], nos. 89-107, 118-21, 
125-25). There is also possibly a school exercise 
in this group (DJD 2 [= P.Mur.], no. 122). One is 
a double deed contract dated to A.D, 124 for re- 
marriage (a double deed contract involved the 
contract being written twice, with one copy 
sealed as a permanent record and the other ex- 
posed for reference) between two Jews, Elaios 
and Salome, who had been divorced and then 
reconciled, along with payment of a dowry (DJ]D 
2 (= P.Mur.], no. 115), The original editors note 
that this rare practice of remarriage (see Mar- 
riage) is paralleled by a few other papyri from 
Egypt (e.g., BGU TV 1101 [13 8.c.]), and seems to 
reflect typically Greco-Roman practices even by 
Jews. (The editors refer here to syncretism, but 
this appears to be an instance of Jews living by 
the legal conventions of the Greco-Roman 
world, as might have been expected.) Similar is a 
fragmentary cancelled marriage double deed 
contract between two Jews, Aqabas and Selampi- 
ous (?), dated to A.D. 130 (DJD 27 [= XHev/Se 
Gr], no, 69, probably from the Nahal Hever 
Cave of Letters). This text also probably origi- 
nated near Hebron. Another marriage contract 
also involves a woman named Salome, here 
marrying a man named Aurelius (DJD 2 [= P. 
Mur], no. 116), The fragmentary text cannot be 
dated precisely but probably dates to the first 
half of the second century. 

A last example is an example of legal proceed- 
ings between two Jewish women, Mariam and 
Salome, and a Roman soldier (DJD 2 [= PMur,], 
no. 113), The fragmentary nature of the text 
makes it uncertain regarding the nature of the lit- 
igation. Paleographically the text has been dated 
to the second half of the second century A.D. 


2. Significant Manuscript Archives. 
Among these significant findings in Palestine of 
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Greek papyrus letters and documents, there are 
two particular archives worth noting. 

2.1. The Bar Kokhba Letters in Greek, One of 
the most significant papyrus finds in Palestine 
has been the *Hebrew, *Aramaic and especially 
Greek letters from the so-called Cave of Letters 
in Wadi Habra/Nahal Hever from the Bar 
Kokhba archive (designated P-Yadin). Among 
the fifteen letters found in the Bar Kokhba ar- 
chive, two of the letters are in Greck. Arguably 
the most interesting of all of these documents is 
P. Yadin *52 (= 5/6Hey 52 and SB VIII 9843). 
The second Greek letter is P. Yadin *59 (= 5/ 
6Hev 59 = SB VIII 9844), The first letter is from 
a certain Soumaios to Jonathe and Masabala. Al- 
though this letter has been edited numerous 
times, there are still difficulties with it. The is- 
sues can only be summarized here, One con- 
cerns whether the author of the letter, 
Soumaios, is Simon Ben Kosiba, the leader of 
the Second Jewish revolt (A.D. 132-35), A second 
factor is the reconstruction of line 13, which 
seems to indicate the reason for the letter’s hav- 
ing been written in Greek: “I have written the 
letter in Greck because the [blank] was not 
found to write in Hebrew.” Proposals to fill this 
gap have included the word desire (horman); a 
name, such as Herman (herman), although any 
name of suitable length could do; and the word 
opportunity (ophormas). A third and final issue to 
mention is the use of the opening chairein 
(“greeting”) and the closing errdso (“farewell”), 
which are the standard Greek epistolary formu- 
las. 

Although the letter remains problematic, sev- 
eral conclusions can be drawn from it. The first 
is that the letter is clearly written in the form of 
the standard Hellenistic “letter, with the usual 
epistolary formulas (including greetings and 
closing). Second, the letter confirms the multi- 
lingual milieu of first- and second-century Pales- 
tine. We may still not know the reason the letter 
was written in Greek, but written in Greek it was. 
Third, this letter helps to dispute attempts to link 
language, ethnicity and region in a simplistic or 
unitary way (see Porter for recent discussion, in- 
cluding an edition and translation of the letter). 

2.2. The Babatha Archive. The Babatha ar- 
chive (see Lewis; Porter), arguably the most im- 
portant archive for a discussion of this nature, 
comes from the so-called Cave of Letters in 
Wadi Habra/Nahal Hever (designated alterna- 
tively as P-Yadin or PBabatha), to which further 


similar texts have been added in recent publica- 
tions (designated P. Se’elim, although they prob- 
ably also originated in the Cave of Letters; DJD 
27). The Babatha archive has texts in Nabatean, 
Palestinian Aramaic and Greek, A second, some- 
what similar archive has recently been identi- 
fied and published from the Cave of Letters, but 
it contains only six Greek documents (D]D 27 
nos, 60-65, plus one in Aramaic, DJD 27 no. 12). 
The Babatha archive consists of thirty-six or 
thirty-seven items, twenty-six of which are Greek 
documents (nine of these with subscriptions and 
signatures in Aramaic and/or Nabatean), the 
rest being in Nabatean and Aramaic. 

Babatha was a woman of some financial sta- 
tus, although not from the upper or noble class 
of Jewish residents of the province of Arabia. 
She was apparently married twice. Her first hus- 
band, Joshua, died, leaving her with an or- 
phaned son placed in the care of guardians. She 
married a second time, to a man named Judah, 
who was already married to a woman named 
Miriam (polygamy was apparently more wide- 
spread among Jews during this time than many 
have recognized). When he died two years later, 
Babatha became embroiled in a number of legal 
battles, since her husband’s second wife and 
family failed to provide her with the dowry to 
which she was legally entitled, including provid- 
ing an adequate means of support for her son, 
As a result, she was sued and countersued, 
through a guardian or lord, as per Roman law, 

Babatha's archive spans the years of A.D, 94 
to 132, many articles being precisely dated, and 
some of the documents apparently overlap with 
the start of the Second Jewish revolt. Her resi- 
dence was in Arabia, in the village of Maoza on 
the southeastern side of the Dead Sea. It ap- 
pears that, when the revolution broke out, she, 
along with other villagers, may have gone to En- 
gedi, which was a stronghold of the revolution- 
aries, probably fleeing to the caves when events 
turned against them. She apparently took her 
most important legal documents, spanning al- 
most forty years of litigation and establishing 
her legal claim to a variety of properties, along 
with a number of valuable artifacts, for a time 
when she might need them to establish her 
claims, Whether she died in the Cave of Letters 
is not known. 

Included in the archive are the following 
Greck documents, many of them double docu- 
ments; a series of texts regarding her orphaned 
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son and his guardians (P.Yadin 27-30), including 
extracts of council minutes on the appointments 
of the guardians (P-Yadin 12), a petition to the 
Roman governor regarding the care of the son 
(PYadin 13), a summons of the guardians (P.Ya- 
din 14) and a deposition (P.Yadin 15); several fi- 
nancial documents, including a census teport 
that establishes her wealth (P.-Yadin 16); two doc- 
uments regarding her first husband's daughter 
(PYadin 18, 19), perhaps implying that the 
daughter was also in the cave; and a series of lit- 
igation-related documents concerning Ba- 
batha’s inheritance when her second husband 
died (PYadin 20-26). A number of fragmentary 
texts also appear to be financial or administra- 
tive documents (P.-Yadin 31-35), There was also a 
marriage contract for Salome Komaise (P.-Yadin 
37), a woman from the same village (her archive 
has now been published as well). 

This archive indicates that Babatha was fully 
conversant with and involved in the Roman le- 
gal system of the time, even if she herself did 
not speak or write Greek (this cannot be deter- 
mined). This social-political system apparently 
allowed for, or even encouraged, the suitable 
documents to be recorded, filed and preserved 
in Greek, no matter what other languages may 
also have been used, Since Arabia had only 
been a province since A.D, 106, by the time of di- 
rect Roman rule over the area there was already 
a distinct and clear understanding and use of 
the Roman legal system. Whereas indigenous 
Semitic languages continued to be used, these 
documents illustrate that the language of com- 
merce, trade and governmental administration, 
including the courts, was Greek. 


3. Conclusion. 

Most NT interpreters associate Greek documen- 
tary papyri with the abundant finds in Egypt 
from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The result of this categorization has led some to 
think that the Egyptian situation is distinctly dif- 
ferent from that of the eastern Mediterranean. 
The find of significant numbers and types of 
documentary papyri from the Roman East has 
confirmed that in many respects the Egyptian 
papyrological situation can probably stand as 
representative for the rest of the Mediterranean 
world of the time, The finds from the Roman 
East well illustrate that Greco-Roman influence 
was widespread, and deep in many areas. This 
factor must be taken into account when studying 
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and analyzing life in Palestine in the first cen- 
tury. 
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PATRONAGE 

The patron-client relationship is the basic build- 
ing block of Greco-Roman society, In an econ- 
omy in which most of the resources are held by 
a fraction of the population, attaching oneself to 
a patron would be essential to ensure the well- 
being of oneself and one’s family. In a culture in 
which prestige and *honor were highly valued, 
patrons would be willing to exchange material 
goods or other assistance for the honor, loyalty 
and service that a client would provide, This 
form of beneficence, which involved mutual loy- 
alty and personal connection, stood alongside 
the practice of public *benefaction, in which 
giving brought recognition but did not involve 
the formation of patron-client bonds. The social 
institution of patronage becomes relevant for 
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reading the NT since, for example, the language 
of “grace” and “faith” are central terms in both. 
1. Patron-Client Scripts 
2. Patronage and Salvation in the New Testa- 
ment 
$. Patronage Within the New Community 


1. Patron-Client Scripts. 

1.1, Patrons, Brohers and Clients, *Seneca 
speaks of the giving and receiving of benefac- 
tions as “the practice that constitutes the chief 
bond of human society” (Seneca Ben. 1.4.2; cf. 
5.11.5; 6.41.2). The Greco-Roman world was a 
patronal society, supported by an infrastructure 
of networks of favor and loyalty. These relation- 
ships were regarded as an essential element of 
security (Seneca Ben. 4.18.1). Such bonds existed 
between social equals who call cach other 
friends (see Friendship) and for whom the dic- 
tum “friends possess all things in common” 
holds true, Partners in such relationships ex- 
changed favors as needed, with neither party be- 
ing in an inferior, dependent role (Saller). 

Such bonds were also forged between social 
unequals, in which one party was clearly the pa- 
tron of the other, These relationships might still 
employ the language of friendship out of sensi- 
tivity to the person in the inferior role (c.g., 
when Pilate is called “Caesar's friend,” Jn 19:12). 
The system did not lend itself to precise evalua- 
tions of favors (Seneca Ben, 3.9.3), such that mu- 
tual commitment tended to be long-term. The 
point of the institution was not even exchange 
but ongoing exchange (Seneca Hen, 2.18.5). Mu- 
tual bonds of favor and the accompanying 
bonds of indebtedness provided the glue that 
maintained social cohesion (Saller). In such a 
society, gratitude becomes an essential virtue, 
and ingratitude the cardinal social and political 
sin (Seneca Ben. 7.91.1; 4.18.1). 

In a world in which wealth and property 
were concentrated into the hands of a very small 
percentage of the population, the majority of 
people ofien found themselves in need of assis- 
tance in one form or another and therefore had 
to seek the patronage of someone who was bet- 
ter placed in the world than himself or herself. 
Patrons might be asked to provide money, grain, 
employment or land; the better connected per- 
sons could be sought out as patrons for the op- 
portunities they would give for professional or 
social advancement (Stambaugh and Balch). 
One who received such a benefit became a cli- 


ent to the patron, accepting the obligation to 
publicize the favor and his or her gratitude for 
it, thus contributing to the patron's reputation, 
The client also accepted the obligation of loyalty 
to a patron and could be called upon to perform 
services for the patron, thus contributing to the 
patron's power. The reception of a gift and the 
acceptance of the obligation of gratitude are in- 
separable (ef. Seneca Ben. 2.25.3). 

A third figure in this network of patronage 
has been called the “bruker" (Boissevain) or me- 
diator. This mediator acts as a patron, but his or 
her primary gift to the client is access to a more 
suitable or powerful patron. This second patron 
will be a fnend (in the technical sense) of the 
broker, a member of the broker's family or the 
broker's own patron. Brokerage was common 
and personal in the ancient world. The letters of 
*Pliny the Younger, *Cicero and Fromto are 
filed with these authors’ attempts to connect a 
client with one of their fricnds or patrons (de 
Ste. Croix). Pliny’s letters to Trajan, for example, 
document Pliny's attempts to gain imperial bene- 
ficia (benefits) for Pliny’s own friends and cli- 
ents, In Epistles 10.4, Pliny asks Trajan to grant a 
senatorial office to Voconius Romanus. He ad- 
dresses Trajan clearly as a client addressing his 
patron and proceeds to ask a favor for Ro- 
manus, Pliny offers his own character as a guar- 
antee of his client’s character, and Trajan’s 
assessment of the secondhand client is insepa- 
rable from his assessment of Pliny—Trajan's "fa- 
vorable judgment” of Pliny (not Romanus) is the 
basis for Trajan's granting of this favor. 

Such considerations in the patron-client ex- 
change have an obvious corollary in the 
church’s christology and soteriology, wherein 
God, the Patron, accepts Christ's clients (i.e., the 
Christians) on the basis of the mediator’s merit. 
Within these webs of patronage, indebtedness 
remains within each patron-client (or friend-to- 
friend) relationship. Voconius Romanus will be 
indebted to Pliny as well as Trajan, and Pliny will 
be indebted further to Trajan. The broker, or 
mediator, at the same time incurs a debt and in- 
creases his own honor through the indebted- 
ness of his or her client. Brokerage occurs also 
between friends and associates in private life. A 
familiar example appears in Paul's letter to 
Philemon, in which Paul approaches his friend 
Philemon on behalf of Paul's new client, Onesi- 
mus: “if you consider me your partner, welcome 
him as you would welcome me” (Philem 17). 
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1.2, Grace and Patronage. A term of central 
importance for discourse about patronage is 
chars, frequently translated “grace.” Classical 
and Hellenistic Greek authors use this word pri- 
marily as an expression of the dynamics within 
the patron-client or friendship relationship. 
Within this social context, charis has three dis- 
tinct meanings. First, it is the benefactor’s favor- 
able disposition toward the petitioner (Aristotle 
Riet, 2.7.1-2). Second, the term can be used to re- 
fer to the gift or benefit conferred (as frequently 
in honorary inscriptions; see Danker; TDNT 
9:375; cf 2 Cor 8:19). The third meaning is the 
reciprocal of the first, namely, the response of 
the client, the necessary and appropriate return 
for favor shown, In this sense the term is best 
translated as “gratitude” (Demosthenes De Cor. 
131; Rom 6:17; 7:25; Heb 12:28). 

According to ancient ethicists on giving, pa- 
trons were to give without calculation of reward. 
That is, giving was to be in the interest of the re- 
cipient, not motivated by self-interest (Aristotle 
Eth. Nic. 1385a35-1385b3; Seneca Ben, 3.15.4), 
Patrons were, however, cautioned to select their 
beneficiaries well—people who had a reputa- 
tion for honoring the giver with gratitude (Iso- 
crates Dem, 29), Even *Seneca, however, could 
exhort the patron to consider giving to a proven 
ingrate, thus imitating the generosity of the gods 
(Seneca Ben, 1.1.9; 4.26,1—4.28.1) and possibly 
arousing a grateful response with a second gift 
(Seneca Ben. 7.32). 

A person who received "grace” (a patron’s fa- 
yor) knew also that “grace” (gratitude) must be 
returned (Aristotle Eth. Nic. 1163b12-15; Cicero 
De Offic. 147-48; Seneca Ben, 2.25.3), According 
to Seneca, the three Graces dance with their 
arms linked in an unbroken circle because a 
benefit “passing from hand to hand neverthe- 
less returns to the giver; the beauty of the whole 
is destroyed if the course is anywhere broken” 
(Seneca Ben, 1.3.3-4). Gratitude was a sacred ob- 
ligation, and the client who failed to show grati- 
tude appropriately was considered base and 
impious (Dio Chrysostom Or. 31.87; Seneca Ben. 
144), The greater the benefit bestowed, the 
greater should be the response of gratitude. 

Gratitude in the ancient world involves the 
demonstration of respect for the benefactor (Ar- 
istotle Eth, Nic, 1163b1-5; Danker), acting in 
such a way as to enhance his or her *honor and 
avoiding any course of action that would bring 
him or her into dishonor, A client who showed 
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disregard for a patron would exchange favor for 
wrath (Aristotle Rhet, 2.2.8), The client would re- 
turn this gift of honor not only in his or her own 
demeanor and actions but also in public testi- 
mony to the benefactor (Seneca Ben, 2.22.); 
2,24,2), Gratitude also involves intense personal 
loyalty to the patron, even if that loyalty should 
lead one to lose one’s place in one’s homeland, 
one’s physical well-being, one’s wealth and 
one's reputation (Seneca Ep. Mor. 81.27; Ben. 
4.20.2; 4.24.2). This is the level of gratitude and 
loyalty that the NT authors claim should be 
given to Jesus and, through him, to GocL Finally, 
making a fair return for a gift meant giving 
something in exchange, whether another gift, 
or, as was more usual for clients, some appropri- 
ate acts of service (Seneca Ben. 2.35.1). “Grace,” 
therefore, has specific meanings for the authors 
and readers of the NT, who are themselves part 
of a world in which patronage is a primary social 
bond, 

1,3, Fatth and Patronage, While not as domi- 
nant as charis in discussions of patronage, pistis 
(usually translated as “faith") and its related 
words also receive specific meanings within the 
context of the patron-client relationship 
(Danker). To place pastis in a patron is to trust 
him or her to be able and willing to provide 
what he or she has promised, It means to entrust 
one's cause or future to a patron (cf. 4 Mace 8:5- 
7), to give oneself over into his or her care. Pistés 
also represents the response of loyalty on the 
part of the client. Having received benefits from 
a patron, the client must demonstrate pistis (“loy- 
alty”) toward the patron (Latin fides, Seneca Ben. 
3.14.2; cf. 4 Mace 16:18-22; 7:19; 15:24; 17:2-3). 
In this context, then, pistis speaks to the firm- 
ness, reliability and faithfulness of both parties 
in the patron-client relationship or the relation- 
ship of friends, 

The opposite of pistis is apistia. This refers in 
one sense to “distrust” toward a patron or client 
Tt would entail a negative evaluation of the char- 
acter and reliability of the other person and 
could be insulting in the extreme, However, it 
was also recognized that one had to be prudent 
concerning the placement of trust (cf, Dio Chry- 
sostom Or, 74, “Concerning Distrust”), just as a 
patron would need to weigh carefully whether 
or not to accept the responsibility of a client's or 
a friend’s “trust” (Seneca Ben. 1.1.2; 4.8.2; Dio 
Chrysostom Or. 73). The term may also refer, in 
its second sense, to disloyalty or unfaithfulness, 
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as when clients fail to remain steadfast in their 
commitment to their patron or prove untrust- 
worthy in their service. 


2, Patronage and Salvation in the New 
Testament, 


In order to give expression to supernatural or ° 


unscen realities, people in the ancient world 
used the language of everyday realities. The 
world beyond was understood by analogy to 
known quantities in the world at hand. The rela- 
tionship between human and divine beings, cos- 
mic inferiors and rep iors as it were, was 
expressed in terms of the closest analogy in the 
world of social irferaction, namely, patronage, 
so that we find talk of “patron deities” by indi- 
viduals and groups (e.g., associations or cities; 
Saller). This holds true also for the way NT au- 
thors give expression to the relationship be- 
tween the one God and the people of God, Even 
its use of *family imagery connects with the im- 
age of the patron who brings a host of clients 
into the houschold, although now with the spe- 
cial status of daughters and sons, 

2.1. God as Patron. The Hebrew Scriptures 
speak of God as the Patron of *Israel who pro- 
tects and provides for the people with whom 
God has formed this special relationship of fa- 
vor, When Israel does not make the proper re- 
sponse (Le., by failing to return honor, exclusive 
loyalty and service in the form of obedience to 
Torah), God responds by punishing them. What 
is remarkable is God's loyalty to the relation- 
ship: though that relationship is breached on 
one side, God never abandons the nation de- 
spite its ingratitude, 

Both the Jewish and Greco-Roman back- 
grounds lead the early church to view God in a 
similar fashion. God is the Patron of all, since 
God has given to all the matchless gill of exist- 
ence and sustenance (Rey 4;11), God will be the 
benefactor of all who seek and trust God's favor 
(Heb 11:6). God is celebrated as the Patron 
whose favor and benefits are sought in *prayer 
and whose favorable response to prayer is as- 
sured (Lk 1:13, 25, 28, 80; 11:9-13; Heb 4; 14-16), 
The songs in the Lukan infancy narratives (Lk 
1:46-55, 68-75) are primarily songs about God's 
patronage. They represent the response of grati- 
tude to God for God's favor but also describe 
God as the patron of the weak and the poor, a 
portrait that ties closely with Luke's overall em- 
phasis on caring for the poor. God is also cele- 


brated as the Patron of Israel in both Mary’s and 
Zechariah’s songs, for God has brought the help 
that the people have needed so desperately, 

God's favor is astonishing not in that God 
gives “freely” or “uncoerced”; every benefactor, 
in theory at least, did this. Rather, it is in God's 
determination to bring benefit to those who 
have affronted God in the extreme, God goes far 
beyond the high-water mark of generosity set by 
Seneca, which was for virtuous people to con- 
sider even giving to the ungrateful (if they had 
resources to spare affer benefiting the virtuous), 
To provide some modest assistance to those who 
had failed to be grateful in the past would be ac- 
counted a proof of great generosity, but God 
shows the supreme, fullest generosity (giving his 
most costly gift, the life of his Son) toward those 
who are not mercly ungrateful but who have 
been actively hostile to God and God's desires, 
This is an outgrowth of God's determination to 
be “kind” even “toward the ungrateful | acharis- 
tous] and the wicked” (Lk 6;35), 

A second distinctive aspect of God's favor is 
God’s initiative in effecting reconciliation with 
those who have affronted God's honor, God 
does not wait for the offenders to make an over- 
ture or to offer some token acknowledging their 
own disgrace and shame in acting against God 
in the first place. Rather, God sets aside his an- 
ger in setting forth Jesus, providing an opportu- 
nity for people to come into favor and escape 
the consequences of having previously acted as 
enemies (hence the choice of “deliverance,” 
sétéria, as a dominant image for God's gift). 

Not all, however, honor God as the Patron 
merits (cf. Rom 1:18-25; Rev 9:20-11; 14;9-11); 
even the special covenant people have brought 
God's name into dishonor on account of disloy- 
alty and disobedience (Rom 2:17-24). Neverthe- 
less, God remains ‘faithful to those whom he has 
benefitted in the past, continuing to offer favor, 
even the gift of adoption into God’s household, 
for those who return to God in trust and grati- 
tude. Those who persist in responding ungrace- 
fully to the divine Patron, however, will 
ultimately face wrath, 

2.2. Jesus as Mediator. Jesus is presented like- 
wise as a patron of the Christian community. 
The author of Hebrews, for example, presents 
Jesus as one who “lays hold of the descendants 
of Abraham" (Heb 2:16) and comes “to the aid 
of those who are tempted” (Heb 2:18). He sup- 
plies for the Christians what is wanting in their 
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own resources. Jesus’ patronage may be more 
precisely defined, however, as brokerage. He is 
the mediator (Heb 8:6; 9:15; 12:24) who secures 
favor from God on behalf of those who have 
committed themselves to Jesus as client depen- 
dents, As God's Son, who is placed closest to the 
head of the household, Jesus’ successful media- 
tion is assured. Jesus’ gift of access to God (Heb 
4:14-16; c£ Heb 10:19-22) affords the community 
access to resources for endurance in faith in the 
present world so that they may receive the bene- 
factions promised for the future, to be awarded 
before God's court at the end of the age. The be- 
lievers may draw near to God and expect to “re- 
ceive mercy and find favor"—that is, the 
disposition of God to give assistance—'for timely 
help” (Heb 4:16). Christians have been brought 
into God's household (Heb 3:6) through their cli- 
entage to the Son and are thus under God's pro- 
tection and provision (deSilva 1999), 

Other NT authors share the conviction that 
Jesus is the one who mediates the favor of God. 
One gains access to God only through the Son, 
and apart from Jesus there is none who can se- 
cure for us God's favor (Lk 9:48; 10:22; Jn 15:20; 
14:6). Paul, in his formulation of "salvation by 
grace,” uses this background to articulate the 
gospel. Being “saved by grace” points to God's 
uncoerced initiative in reaching out to form a 
people from all nations through God's anointed 
agent, Jesus. The role of “faith” in this process is 
Jesus’ reliability as broker of God's favor and 
our trust in and loyalty toward Jesus. Paul reacts 
so strongly against requiring circumcision and 
observance of dietary laws for Gentile converts 
because this “displaces the favor of God” (Gal 
2:21), evidenced in the benefaction of the Holy 
Spirit (Gal 3:1-5), which Jesus has gained for his 
faithful clients (Gal 2:21; 5:24). It casts doubt on 
Jesus’ ability to secure God's favor by his own 
mediation and thus shows distrust toward Jesus, 

2,3, The Obligation of Gratitude. The proper 
response toward a patron is gratitude: offering 
honor, loyalty, testimony and service to the pa- 
tron. Reciprocity is such a part of this relation- 
ship that failure to return “grace” (“gratitude”) 
for “grace” (“favor”) results in a breach of the 
patron-client relationship. God's favor seeks a 
response of faithfulness (pistis) and service from 
God's clients. Paul speaks, for example, of the 
“obedience of faith” (Rom 1:5; 16;26) as the goal 
of his mission, calling forth the proper response 
of those who have benefitted from God's gift. 
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The recipients of God's favor are called to offer 
up their whole selves to God's service, to do what 
is righteous in God's sight (Rom 6:1-14; 12:1), 
This response centers not only on honoring 
God but also on love, generosity and loyal ser- 
vice toward one's fellow believers (Gal 5:13-14; 
6:2; Rom 15:9-10), 

The author of Hebrews also calls Christians 
to remain firm in their trust and loyalty (Heb 
10;35-39; 11), to take great care not to dishonor 
the Giver nor show contempt for the gift won at 
such cost to the Broker (Heb 10:26-31) through 
apostasy, to avoid “distrust” (Heb 3:19—4;2) and 
to “show gratitude” (Heb 12:28) to God by con- 
tinuing to bear witness to their Benefactor in a 
hostile world (Heb 13:15) and by assisting one 
another by love and service, encouraging and 
supporting one another in the face of an unsup- 
portive society (Heb 6:10; 13;1-3, 16). While 
God's favor remains free and uncoerced, the 
first-century hearer knows that to accept a gift 
meant accepting also the obligation to respond 


properly, 


3. Patronage Within the New Community. 

The Christian mission depended on the finan- 
cial support of its richer converts. Individuals 
might provide some important service or finan- 
cial aid for the community and so be remem- 
bered honorably (cf. Acts 4:34-36; 1 Cor 16;:17- 
18; Phil 2;:29-30; Philem 7). Householders within 
the movement would host the meetings of the 
group (Rom 16:23; 1 Cor 16:19; Philem 1) and 
provide *hospitality for missionaries and teach- 
ers (Philem 22; 3 Jn 5-8, 10b). Paul sought to de- 
velop relationships of reciprocity between 
churches, so that beneficence between Chris- 
tians might span the Mediterranean. The collec- 
tion of relief funds for the churches in Judea is 
presented as an act of reciprocity for the spiri- 
tual benefits that went out from those Judean 
churches to the Gentiles (Rom 15:25-29); simi- 
larly, Paul assures the Achaian churches that 
their contributions to other churches will estab- 
lish ties of reciprocity for the future (2 Cor 8:15- 
14). Churches are to act as collectives of friends 
who share all things in common, Paul presents 
himself frequently as a partner or a friend who 
brings spiritual benefits and receives material 
support (Phil 1:5-7; 4:15; Philem 17), but he is 
also conscious of his role as patron or “father” 
(1 Cor 4:15) to the converts since he has pro- 
vided the gift of access to Jesus that has saved 
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them from God's wrath (Philem 19), 

Patronage within the church is not, however, 
meant to be pursued as a means of advancing 
one's own honor or power within the group. 
Acts of love and service toward one's fellow be- 
lievers was the service enjoined upon the clients 
by the divine Patron. Giving to fellow believers is‘ 
presented as a reflection of Christ's own act on 
our behalf (2 Cor 8:9-14), and Paul presents giv- 
ing as itself a spiritual gift (Rom 12:8), Patrons 
within the church are acting as stewards of 
God's gifts (2 Cor 9;8-10), Christians are also 
urged to extend their own beneficence to the 
outside world (1 Thess 5:15; 1 Pet 2:14-16; Rom 
13;3-4), not only as a reflection of the generosity 
of God but also as a sign that Christians, too, 
were honorable people who contributed to the 
welfare of all (Winter). 

See also BENEFACTOR; FAMILY AND HOUSE- 
HOLD; FRIENDSHIP; HONOR AND SHAME; SOCIAL 
VALUES AND STRUCTURES. 
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PAX ROMANA 
The Pax Romana ("Roman peace”) is 4 term used 
to designate Roman political rule in the Mediter- 
ranean world beginning with the reign of Caesar 
Augustus and lasting for the next two and a half 
centuries. The term, original to the Romans, re- 
flects both imperial ideal and propaganda toward 
its own “citizens and its imperial holdings (see Ro- 
man Emperors; Roman Empire). “Pax” is also 
used of a Roman cult that was the religious sup- 
port for the governing ideal. The pax is most 
closely associated with Caesar Augustus, and its 
benefits are enshrined in the traditional sobn- 
quet for the period of Augustus's rule (27 B.C.-A.D. 
14), “the Augustan Golden Age.” 

1, The Ideal of Pax Romana 

2. The Pax Cult 

3. The Pax Romana and New Testament Writ- 


ings 


1, The Ideal of Pax Romana, 

1.1, Pax Romana and the Empire of Augustus. 
A standard assessment of the achievements of 
Augustus is to be found in M. Grant's History of 
Rome. Grant writes that “by his reorganization . .. 
of the entire machinery of civilian government, 
he had proved himself one of the most gifted ad- 
ministrators the world has ever seen and the 
most influential single figure in the entire history 
of Rome. The gigantic work of reform that he 
carried out in every branch of Italian and provin- 
cial life not only transformed the decaying repub- 
lic into a new regime with many centuries of 
existence ahead of it, but also created a durable 
efficient Roman peace. It was this Pax Romana or 
Pax Augusta that insured the survival and even- 
tual transmission of the classical heritage, Greek 
and Roman alike, and made possible the diffu- 
sion of Christianity, of which the founder, Jesus, 
was born during this reign” (Grant, 256-58). 

An appreciation of Augustus's achievement 
from a Roman perspective is gained by compar- 
ing the internal stability of Roman politics in the 
Augustan Age with the chaotic two decades of 
civil war and unrest in the years preceding his 
rule, In those years the Roman world was torn 
by “disruption and uncertainty, pillage and 
slaughter, near-anarchy and the ever-present 
threat of disintegration, years in which the rule 
of law was set aside and justice was merely ‘the 
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interest of the stronger” (Stockton, 532), After 
Augustus’s triumph, “the mass of the inhabitants 
of Italy ane the Empire welcomed the peace and 
stability, material prosperity, and increased ad- 
ministrative efficiency which came with the Prin- 
cipate. .. . It was his achievement that... gave to 
the Roman world a freedom from war and the 
fear of war unmatched in its duration, and that 
freedom under the law, one of the ideals of clas- 
sical Greece and republican Rome, was still an 
ideal of the Principate” (Stockton, 539), 

In the centuries following Augustus, this 
ideal of imperial peace, best defined as security 
within the empire, remained intact even as the 
empire, which already dominated the lands 
surrounding the Mediterranean, grew. The in- 
fluential English historian of the late eigh- 
teenth century, Edward Gibbon, made the 
famous and fantastic claim that in the second 
century A.D. (from Domitian’s death in 96 to 
Commodus’s accession in 176), when Rome 
spread its imperial wings over the largest terri- 
tory, the world saw its greatest happiness and 
prosperity (/listory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, chap. 3). 

Most important for understanding how the 
imperial peace was understood by Augustus are 
his own words published in the Res Gestae 
(“Works Accomplished”), This composition, 
written to be read in the senate after his death 
and intended for display at the entrance to his 
mausoleum in *Rome, now survives in partial 
inscriptional evidence from the provinces. It tes- 
tifies to the emperor's desire to be known and 
remembered as the architect of a government 
that created and sustained peace. 


(paragraph 3) I undertook many wars, civil 
and foreign, by land and sea, in every part of 
the world; and as victor I pardoned all citi- 
zens who sought mercy. Foreign peoples who 
could safely be pardoned, I preferred to 
spare rather than put to the sword, 


(paragraph 12) On my return to Rome from 
Spain and Gaul [13 B.C]... , after the suc- 
cessful conclusion of affairs in those prov- 
inces, the Senate in honour of my return 
decreed that an altar to the Peace of Augus- 
tus should be consecrated on the Campus 
Martius, where it commanded magistrates 
and priests and the Vestal virgins to perform 
an annual sacrifice. 
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(paragraph 13) The temple of Janus Gemi- 
nus, which our ancestors resolved should be 
closed whenever peace with victory was 
secured throughout the empire of the 
Roman people by land and sea, and which 
before my birth according to tradition has 
been closed only twice in all since the found- 
ing of Rome, was ordered by the Senate to be 
closed three times during my Principate. 


(paragraph 25) I brought peace to the seas by 
freeing them from pirates. 


(paragraph 26) IT pacified the provinces of 
Gaul and Spain, and likewise Germany. .. . I 
pacified the Alps from the region next to the 
Adriatic sea to the Tuscan sea, without wag- 
ing war unjustly on any people. 


(paragraph 32) Numerous other peoples, 
with whom hitherto there had been no 
exchange of embassies or friendship with the 
Roman people, also enjoyed the good faith 
of the Roman people during my Principate. 
(translation by A. Lentin from Chisholm and 
Ferguson, 4-10) 


1.2. The Pax Romana and Roman Writers; Ideal 
and Reality, The theme of peace, so apparent in 
Augustus's words, became conventional in Ro- 
man thought and writings concerning the em- 
pire. The popular ideal can be defined as 
“Rome's mission of peace in the world, with 
concord, prosperity, and ordered life" and led 
many Romans to see their empire as the great 
benefactor of the world (Syme, 2:529). The poet 
Virgil (70-19 B.C.) immortalized Augustus in his 
national epic, the Aeneid. He lauds Augustus as 
he who “is destined to bound his domain with 
the ocean”; in his reign “wars shall cease” 
(1.280-90) for he “shall rebuild the golden age” 
(6.793). Virgil calls his fellow Romans to the im- 
perial ideal with these words: “Remember, Ro- 
mans, your arts shall be: to rule the nations as 
their masters, to establish the law of peace, to 
show clemency to the conquered, and to con- 
quer the proud” (6.851-853). Similarly, the patri- 
otic *historian Livy (59-17 B.C.) held that the 
Romans were “children of destiny, lords of cre- 
ation, fated to prevail over all other peoples,” 
and it was the will of heaven that Rome would 
be “the capital of the world” (Livy Hist. 1.4.1; Ha- 
das, 230), With such a view of Rome's divine des- 
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tiny, it is perhaps not surprising that Livy could 
overlook or excuse Roman atrocities abroad 
(Syme, 2:529). Panepyrics to the Roman state 
and its rule of peace continue in the next centu- 
ries and are perhaps at their most fulsome in the 
encomium of Publius Aelius Aristides (A.D, 117-, 
181), titled “To Rome.” 

Other Roman authors were more critical (see 
Wengst). Tacitus (c. A.D. 56-120), for example, 
gave Roman injustices no disguise. He is sympa- 
thetic with those for whom the Roman peace 
was experienced as brute force and calls the Pax 
Romana a thing to be feared (Tacitus Ann. 12.58) 
and speaks instead of vis Romana (“Roman 
power,” Tacitus Ann, 3.60). In his first mono- 
graph, Tacitus speaks forthrightly in references 
to the Roman conquest of Caldonia thus: “the 
Romans call it empire, it is in fact murder and 
rapine and profit; they make a desolation and 
they call it peace” (Agric. 30.7; Syme 2:529). So 
also the Dissertationes (3.22.55) of *Epictetus 
(mid-first to second century) note the incongru- 
ities between the Roman ideal and reality. 

In the Republican Era, prior to any official 
state doctrine of pax, the orator and historian 
Cato (234-149 B.C.) had criticized the oppression 
of Roman governors sent to rule Rhodes from 
then republican Rome. A century later, the ora- 
tor *Cicero (106-43 B.C.) “declares how bitterly 
and how justly the empire of the Romans is de- 
tested in all the lands; the provinces make lam- 
entation, free peoples complain, and kings are 
indignant” (Cicero Verr. 2.5.207, De Imp. Cn. 
Pomp, 65; Syme, 2:527-29). It is clear from events 
in Judea and from writers such as Tacitus that 
oppression by governors continued apace after 
Augustus, Thus, what could be hailed by Ro- 
mans at home as an empire of strength and 
peace was characterized otherwise by many of 
its subjects, experiencing oppression and for- 
eign taxation, both before and after Augustus 
(Shelton, 236, 241, 249, 287-88). 

1.3. Pax Romana in the Provinces. In the prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire the Pax Romana was 
not uniformly experienced as tranquility in the 
best interest of indigenous peoples, In addition 
to the inevitable difficultics associated with rule 
by a foreign nation, the Roman system of pro- 
vincial rule was prone to abuse (see Roman Ad- 
ministration), *Roman governors, usually called 
proconsuls, were placed over foreign territories, 
and their freedom to rule was almost unfettered. 
“Few bounds were set to the free exercise of 


their imperium (“command”). Unless the procon- 
sul offended the wealthy magnates of his prov- 
ince, he was unlikely to be called to account at 
Rome for abuse of power when his proconsul- 
ship was over, He was under no compulsion to 
consult the Senate, which was his nominal direc- 
tor, and still less the Princeps. .. . The proconsul 
had the total power of administration, jurisdic- 
tion, defense—in so far as that arose—and the 
maintenance of public order” (Sherwin-White, 2). 
This created a system of governing that was 
only as good as the character of the governor, 
During this period, *Judea, which had come un- 
der Roman dominion in 63 B.C., when not un- 
der Rome's client king (e.g. *Herod, 27-4 B.C.) 
was governed by a prefect (after Claudius, A.D. 
41-54, called procurator). The prefects were of 
lesser Roman rank than the proconsuls and 
were commissioned to smaller territories or ar- 
eas that required special treatment (Sherwin- 
White, 6). Formally under the emperor, “they 
had been given powers similar to those of the 
proconsuls” (Sherwin-White, 7; Josephus /.W 
2.8.1 §117; see Roman Governors of Palestine). 
Thus in Judea, the experience of the eulo- 
gized Roman peace was mediated by the ruling 
client king or current prefect, *Flavius Josephus 
(A.D. 37-c. 100), the Jewish historian who wrote 
his history of the Jewish revolt (A.D. 66-70) under 
Roman *patronage, while blaming the war on a 
few Jewish renegades and tyrants (Josephus /.W. 
1.1.4, 11 §§10-11, 27), does not fail to record the 
provocations to violence by Roman governors, 
client kings and even emperors (Josephus /.W. 
2.3.1 §41; 2.6.2 §§84-92; 2.9.2 §§169-77; 2.10.1 
§184; 2.12.7 §§245-46; 2.14.1-2 §§272-77), Of the 
Roman governors in Judea, E. Schiirer writes 
that the good intentions of emperors [i.e., their 
ideals of peace and goodwill] “were always 
foiled by the ineptitude of the governors, and 
not infrequently also by gross miscarriages of 
justice on their part. These officials of lower 
rank were, like all petty rulers, above all con- 
scious of their own arbitrary power, and through 
their infringements they in the end so aggra- 
vated the people that in wild despair they 
plunged into a war of §sclf-annihilation” 
(Schiirer, 1:356-57; cf. 455). In the next century, 
in the midst of what Gibbon declared to be the 
time when the human race was most happy, the 
second Jewish revolt, provoked by Roman inter- 
ference in Jewish custom, was put down ruth- 
lessly (AD. 132-135), and “Jerusalem was 
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divested of its Jewish inhabitants, 


2. The Pax Cult. 

Not to be overlooked is the association of the in- 
stitutions of religion with the imperial pax. Pax 
Augusta, often generalized as Pax Romana, was a 
cult centered around the goddess Pax, the per- 
sonification of political security and peace. The 
Res Gestae of Augustus (paragraph 13; see 1.1. 
above) mentions the founding of her temple, the 
Ara Pacis Augustae (“Augustan Peace Altar”), 
which was voted by the senate in 13 B.C, finished 
in 9 B.C, and is today beautifully restored. Though 
Pax was not unknown prior to the principate 
(note the Greek goddess Eirene, “Peace”), the cult 
was given solid imperial standing by Augustus, 
From its name and the situation surrounding its 
establishment, it is clear that the cult was pro- 
foundly political and supportive of the Roman 
imperial view of its governance at home and 
abroad, Augustus and his successors for obvious 
political purposes fostered the worship of divine 
abstractions with which they associated them- 
selves (Ferguson, 72), As to the monument itself, 
it is considered “one of the major products of Au- 
gustan public art” in Rome, and its reliefs are 
called the “highest achievement of Roman deco- 
rative art that is known to us” (Platner, 32; for a 
photograph, see Cornell and Matthews, 77). 

But the cult, as evidence of its value in Ro- 
man culture, was not limited to the Julio-Clau- 
dian patronage. Another temple, also in Rome, 
the Templum Pacis (“Peace ‘Temple"), was 
founded in A.D, 71 by Vespasian, the first of the 
Flavian emperors, after the battle for Jerusalem 
at the conclusion of the great revolt of the Jews 
against Roman rule (A.D. 68-70). Completed in 
75, this temple housed a library, antique art and 
spoils of war brought by Vespasian from Jerusa- 
lem. According to *Pliny the Elder (A.D, 23-79) it 
was one of the most beautiful monuments in 
Rome (Pliny Nat. Hist. 36.102). Josephus, equally 
impressed with the shrine’s magnificence, de- 
scribes the erection of this temple of Peace (tem- 
nos Hirenés) as following upon the firm 
“establishment of the Roman empire” after the 
war with the Jews (Josephus /.W 7,5,7 §158). 
Such a description is apt from the Roman per- 
spective, for peace meant imperial security. 


3. The Pax Romana and New Testament 
Writings. 
The complex realities of the Roman empire— 
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with ideals of strength, peace, clemency, the 
freedom of movement, times of prosperity but 
also repression and both good and bad gover- 
nors—form the political backdrop of the drama 
of the NT. The spread of Christianity was served 
by the security and stability of the empire. Yet 
NT wmiters do not discuss the Roman peace, ei- 
ther as a political policy or as a religious cult. 
Certain texts, however, are given added perspec- 
tive when they are read against the background 
of the Roman ideal of peace, For example, those 
who suffered the brutal enforcement of the pax 
Romana must have heard with hope the words 
of Jesus contrasting his peace with that of the 
current world order: “Peace I impart to you, my 
peace I give to you; not like the world gives, I 
give to you” (Jn 14:27), 

For those carly Christians whose experience 
with Roman governance was mainly positive, 
the concept of Pax Romana would also have 
been positive. The apostle Paul was a native of 
the important city of Tarsus (Acts 21:39; 22:3), 
capital of the Roman province of Cilicia and a 
prominent city with a vibrant intellectual life 
and prosperous position in the empire (cf 
Strabo Geog. 14.673-74), Furthermore, according 
to Acts, Paul's status as a citizen of the Roman 
Empire benefitted him greatly (Acts 22:27-29), 
and so we are not surprised by his generous 
opinion of the Roman authorities (cf. Rom 13;1- 
7, “for the rulers are not a threat to doing good 
but to doing bad... , It [the government] is 
God's servant for your own good.”), In contrast, 
the author of Revelation is much more critical of 
the imperial rule (Rev 13). 

But it cannot be assumed that Paul would 
have been always uncritical of Roman authority. 
Having experienced no small amount of suffer- 
ing (cf. 2 Cor 11:23-33), Paul saw himself not ul- 
timately as a citizen of Rome but of a different 
empire not of this world (Gal 4:26; Eph 2:19; 
Phil 2:20). Finally, Paul's familiar benediction, 
“The God of peace be with you" (Rom 15;33; 
16:20; 1 Cor 14:33; 2 Cor 13:11; Phil 4:9; 1 Thess 
5:23; 2 Thess 3:16), while not referring to the 
Roman goddess Pax, would have registered with 
those familiar with the Roman cult as a subtle 
claim that divine peace for the world is not 
found in the rule or cult of Rome but in the rule 
of the God proclaimed by Paul. 

See also ROMAN EMPIRE; ROMAN TRIUMPH, 
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PERSECUTION 
The experience of persecution, suffering for 
one's religious beliefs or behavior, is widely at- 
tested in the pages of the NT. Jews suffered be- 
cause of their fidelity to their ancestral religion 
(Heb 11:35-38), Christians were persecuted by 
Jews (Acts 5:1'7-42; 6:8—8:1; 17:1-14; 18:12-17; 
21:27-36; 2 Cor 11:24; Gal 5:11; 6:12; 1 Thess 
2:14-16), and Christians suffered under Roman 
officials (Heb 10:32-35; 12:3-7; 1 Pet 1:6; 4:12-19; 
Rev 2:10; 6:9-11; 17:1-6; 20:4). Extrabiblical writ- 
ings provide important background information 
about these persecutions. 

1. Jewish Experience of Persecution 

2. Jewish Persecution of Christians 

3. Roman Persecution of Christians 

4, Relevance for the Interpretation of the 

New Testament 


1, Jewish Experience of Persecution. 
1.1, Under Ptolemaic and Seleucid Rulers. Jew- 
ish people suffered persecution for their beliefs 


under both *Ptolemaic and *Seleucid rulers in 
the second century B.C, Ptolemy Philopater, for 
example, having been prevented from entering 
the inner sanctuary of the Jerusalem *temple, 
returned to Egypt and set in motion plans to ex- 


_ terminate Jews in *Alexandria (3 Macc $:1— 


4:15), The Seleucid ruler Antiochus [V Epiph- 
anes is remembered as the most infamous per- 
secutor of the Jews. He proscribed Jewish 
practices (1 Mace 1:44-49; 2 Mace 6:1, 10-11), 
plundered and desecrated the temple in Jerusa- 
lem (1 Macc 1:20-24, 50, 54-55; 2 Macc 6:2-6), 
banned the possession of the book of the cove- 
nant (1 Mace 1:56-57) and demanded that Jew- 
ish people offer sacrifice to pagan gods (2 Macc 
6:7-8). All these things were enforced on threat 
of death (1 Mace 1:57, 60-61). His actions precip- 
itated the Maccabean revolt (1 Macc 2:15-28; see 
Revolutionary Movements, Jewish). 

Many Jews saw Antiochus as one bent upon 
destroying their ancestral religion, Antiochus 
was more concerned, initially at least, about 
uniting his kingdom with a common culture 
(1 Mace 1:41-43) and supplementing his fi- 
nances by plundering the temple treasury (1 Macc 
1;:20-24). He probably did not understand the 
long struggle against Hellenization that had 
been going on among the Jews when he sought 
to impose Greek practices upon them (Frend). 
Antiochus shared the Greek view that Jews were 
by nature the enemies of all nations (3 Macc 
7:4) and therefore deserved to be punished. 

While some Jews capitulated to the process of 
Hellenization (1 Macc 2:23; 2 Mace 4:15), pious 
Jews chose to suffer and die rather than trans- 
gress the laws of their ancestors (1 Macc 2:29-38, 
49-50; 2 Macc 6:18-31; 7;142). They believed 
that those who suffered would be rewarded in 
the age to come (2 Macc 7:9, 14, 20-29) and that 
the blood of their martyrs would become, by di- 
vine providence, an expiation.for the sins of the 
nation (4 Macc 6:24-30; 17;17-22; 18:3-4). 

1.2. Under the Romans, The Romans allowed 
the Jewish people a great deal of autonomy in 
local affairs as long as they did not rebel (Jose- 
phus /. W 6.6.2 §§323-50). They supported Jewish 
rights when threatened by others, as in the case 
of the dispute between the Greek and Jewish 
communities in Alexandria in A.D, 113 and 115. 
On that occasion the emperor Trajan and his lo- 
cal prefect adopted severe attitudes toward the 
Greeks who initiated the conflict (Ze'ev). The 
Romans made concessions to accommodate 
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Jewish beliefs. Nevertheless, many educated Ro- 
mans despised Jews because of their strange 
customs, proselytizing and exclusiveness (“hat- 
ers of the human ‘race”) and because they 
showed no respect to Roman gods (Tacitus Hist. 
5.8; Quintilian /nst. Orat. 3.7.21; Suetonius Clau- 
dius 25.4; Juvenal Sat, 14,96-104), Romans had 
cause to be wary of the Jews in the light of re- 
peated Jewish attempts to throw off the Roman 
yoke (as they attempted to do in A.D, 66-73, 115- 
117 and 132-135), 

Jewish attitudes toward the Romans varied 
considerably. There were those of the ruling 
elite who cooperated with the Romans and had 
sacrifices made to Israel's God for the well being 
of the emperor (Philo Leg. Gai. 357). But there 
were others who were prepared to resist the Ro- 
mans to the last drop of blood, Jews like these 
brought about the cessation of the offerings for 
the “emperor in the Jerusalem temple at the 
outbreak of the Jewish war of A.D. 66 to 73 (Jose- 
phus J.W 2.17.2 §§409-410) and made a last 
stand against the Romans at Masada in A.D. 73, 
choosing to die rather than call Caesar Lord (Jo- 
sephus J.W. 7.8.6 §§320-336; see Jewish Wars with 
Rome), 

1.3. Jewish Persecution of Fellow Jews. Zealous 
Jews in the time of Antiochus IV put to death 
renegade Jews who broke God's laws in obedi- 
ence to Antiochus's edicts (1 Macc 2:28-26), 
They believed they were following the godly ex- 
ample of Phinchas (Num 25:1-13). Zeal for the 
law also lead them to forcibly circumcise Jews 
who had not yet been circumcised to prevent the 
desecration of the holy land (1 Mace 2:45-46). 
Zealous Jews, know as sicarit, were responsible 
for the murder of other Jews who collaborated 
with the Romans (Josephus J. W 2.15.3 §§254- 
57), sometimes afier mock trials (Josephus J. W. 
4.5.4 §§385-44), 


2. Jewish Persecution of Christians. 
Extrabiblical sources, like parts of the NT (Acts 
24:5, 14; 28:22), indicate that in the early years 
other Jews regarded Jewish Christians as sectari- 
ans (minim). They continued to do this even af- 
ter many Christians saw themselves as separate 
from the Jewish community (Setzer). Toward the 
end of the first cenwry the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions used in *synagogue prayers were reworded 
to include a curse upon Nazarenes and heretics. 
In the early years of the Christian church, 
Jewish Christians saw themselves as part of Ju- 
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daism (Acts 2:46—3:1; 20:16; 21:17-26), though 
the relationship between Christians and Jews 
became increasingly tense as time went on, 
Christian attitudes toward the temple probally 
prevented them opposing Caligula's attempt to 
desecrate the temple in A.D. 39/40 and contrib- 
uted to the ultimate separation of Judaism and 
Christianity (N, H, Taylor), If Eusebius’s tradi- 
tion concerning the flight of Jewish Christians 
from Jerusalem to Pella at the outbreak of the 
Jewish war of A.D. 66 to 73 (Hist. Ecct. 3.5.3) is 
true, this incident would have further contrib- 
uted to the separation (see DLNTD, Pella, Flight 
to). The writings of the apostolic fathers contain 
polemic passages directed against Jews (Diogn. 
3,1-5; 4,1-6; Ign. Magn. 8.1; 10,2-3; Ign. Phid. 6.1- 
2), but these may not accurately reflect living Ju- 
daism of the time but rather a symbolic Judaism 
constructed by the fathers to make points for 
their Christian readers (M. 8. Taylor). The Jews 
are portrayed as partly responsible for the mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp (Mart. Pol, 12.2; 13.1), 


3. Roman Persecution of Christians. 

The Romans had a stronger dislike for Chris- 
tians than they did for Jews, ‘They regarded the 
Jews as an ancient people who had remained 
faithful to their ancestral traditions. The Chris- 
tians by contrast had abandoned their ancestral 
religions to become followers of the Crucified. 
Christians refused to worship Roman gods, rep- 
resenting them as cither nonexistent or *de- 
monic, and would not even acknowledge that 
others ought to do so (de Ste. Croix). ‘To the Ro- 
mans this was atheism (Mart, Pol, 3.2; Justin 
Martyr Apol. 76; Apol. IT 3), It alienated the gods 
upon whom the well-being of the empire de- 
pended, However, Roman hostility was not a re- 
action to Christians’ atheism only, but to a 
mélange of other Christian characteristics that 
also affronted them: their aggressive proselytiz- 
ing, antipagan polemics and the disruption their 
beliefs produced in families (Walsh), Neverthe- 
less, it was rarely Roman policy to seek out 
Christians for punishment, The process de- 
pended on accusations from the populace, not 
official inquisitions. No action was taken against 
Christians unless formal denunciations were 
made by people who were not only prepared to 
inform but also to conduct the prosecution and 
to risk the charge of malicious prosecution if 
their cases failed (de Ste. Croix). It is a sad fact 
that sometimes Jews were more zcalous than 
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Roman officials in seeing Christians put to 
death (Mart. Pol. 13.2). 

The correspondence between *Pliny (pro- 
consul of Bithynia and Pontus, A.D, 111-112) and 
‘Trajan (emperor, A.D, 98-117) reflects a policy of 
not seeking out Christians for punishment, 
(Pliny Ep. 10.97.2). If Christians, once accused, 
refused to recant by offering sacrifices to Roman 
gods and the statue of the emperor, they were to 
be punished. Pliny’s practice, endorsed by Tra- 
jan, was to execute those who refused to recant 
or, if they were Roman ‘citizens, to send them 
to “Rome for trial. This Pliny did, not because of 
the beliefs or practices of the Christians but be- 
cause of their obstinate refusal to make offer- 
ings of wine and incense to Roman gods (Pliny 
Ep. 10.96.3-4). 

The major sources outside the NT for infor- 
mation concerning Christian attitudes toward 
persecution by the Romans are Ignatius’s Leiter 
to the Romans, Polycarp's Letter to the Philippians 
and the Martyrdom of Polycarp. Ignatius speaks of 
his desire for martyrdom (Ign, Rom. 8.1) and 
urges his readers not to intervene to prevent it 
because he wants to become a “true disciple of 
Christ" (Ign, Rom. 4:1-3) and “attain to Jesus 
Christ” (Ign, Rom. 5.3; see DLNTD, Ignatius of 
Antioch). Polycarp wrote to the Philippians 
shortly after Ignatius’s death. He speaks of suf- 
fering persecution as an imitation of the endur- 
ance of Christ (Pol Phil, 8.2) and urges his 
readers to obey “the word of righteousness” by 
following the example of the martyrs (Pol. Phil. 
9:1). The Martyrdom of Polycarp speaks of the 
blessedness and noble example of the martyrs 
(Mart, Pol. 2.1-2) and the privilege of being num- 
bered among them (Mart. Pol. 14.1-2), By a sin- 
gle hour of worldly tortures they purchase 
everlasting life (Mart. Pol. 2.3). By their endur- 
ance they “overcome” unrighteous rulers, gain 
immortality and glorify God (Mart, Pol. 19.2). 
Christians choose martyrdom rather than deny 
their Lord (Mart. Pol, 9.3; see DLNTD, Polycarp 
of Smyrna). It is a choice between the Lord and 
Caesar, Martyrdom was a special gift from God 
(Osiek), but this did not mean that Christians 
should court martyrdom by voluntarily “giving 
themselves up,” a practice that Marcus Aurelius 
(emperor, A.D, 161-180) later described as “stage 
heroics” (Med. 11.3). This practice was not com- 
manded in the gospel (Mart, Pol, 14,1-2). While 
martyrdom in the first centuries was probably 
something that most Christians heard about, it 


was something that most never witnessed (Osick). 


4. Relevance for the Interpretation of the New 
Testament. 

Hebrews draws upon the example of the fauhful 
Jews of the Maccabean period (Heb 11:35-38) to 
encourage Christians to stand firm in face of 
persecution (Heb 10;32-35). They must be pre- 
pared to give their lives (Heb 12:4) rather than 
deny their faith in Christ. The Maccabean belief 
that those who suffered because of their faith- 
fulness to God would be rewarded in the age to 
come has counterparts in the NT (Mt 5:10-12; 
Mk 10:30; Acts 14;22; Rom 8:17b; 2 Thess 1:5; 
2 Tim 3:12), as does the view that there is an ab- 
solute choice to be made between faithfulness to 
the Lord and compromise with idolatry (1 Cor 
6:9; 2 Cor 6:16), This belief carries over into the 
postapostolic period, when Christians had to 
choose between the demands of Caesar and al- 
legiance to Christ (Mart. Pol. 9.3). 

Jewish persecution of Jesus (Jn 5:16), 
Stephen (Acts 6:13-14), Paul (Gal 5:11; 2 Cor 
11:24, 26) and other Jewish Christians (Gal 6:12) 
because they were thought to speak against or 
neglect the law may be understood against the 
background of Jewish zeal for the law. Paul's 
failure to preach circumeision (Gal 5:1]) made 
him the object of verbal attack by Jewish Chris- 
tians, who themselves wanted to avoid persecu- 
tion by unbelieving Jews (Gal 6:12), Jesus’ and 
Paul's criticisms of some of their Jewish kinspco- 
ple (Mt 15:12-14; 23:1-36; Gal 4:22-26; 2 Thess 
2:14-16), as well as Paul's negative comments 
about the value of Jewish pedigree and piety 
(Phil 3:2-11), probably provided some impetus 
for anti-Jewish writings by Gentile Christians in 
the postapostolic period (Diogn. 3.1-5; 4.1-6; Ign. 
Magn, 8.1; 10.2-3; Ign, Phld. 6.1-2). 

The term “the word of righteousness” found 
in Hebrews 5:13 is best understood in the light 
of Polycarp’s exhortation to obcy “the word of 
righteousness” by following the example of the 
martyrs’ endurance (Pol. Phil. 9.1). If this is the 
case, the readers of Hebrews were described as 
“unskilled in the word of righteousness” be- 
cause they had forgotten how to endure perse- 
cution for the sake of Christ. 

‘The persecutions reflected in 1 Peter are best 
understood to have been initiated by people 
who, for various reasons, had grudges against 
Christians and brought accusations against 
them to Roman governors, who then acted as 
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Pliny did. The nature of the persecutions re- 
fected in Revelation might best be understood 
in the same way, as supporting evidence for the 
tradition that Domitian’ actively persecuted 
Christians is rather scant (Bruce), 


See also ARENAS; JEWISH WARS WITH ROME; , 


1 & 2 MACCABEES; ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL Sys- 
TEM; SLAVERY. 
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PESHARIM 

The term pesher (pl. pesharim) is a noun from the 
root pir, a root that is attested in several Semitic 
languages and has the basic meaning of 
“loosen,” The extended meaning of “interpret, 
interpretation” is found in Akkadian of the mid- 
second millennium B,C, The term only occurs in 
biblical Hebrew as a noun (Eccles 8:1; cf. Sir 
38:14) but in biblical Aramaic both as a noun 
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(e.g., Dan’ 4:8; 5:15, 26) and as a verb (Dan 5:12, 
16), In the book of Daniel it is consistently used 
of the “interpretation” of dreams, a contextual 
meaning that has also been clearly recognized 
in Akkadian texts more than a thousand years 
earlier. The term is also used of dream interpre- 
tation in 4QEnGiants” frags. 7-8 ii 14, 23 and iii 
10, In the Bible the Hebrew cognate root ptr oc- 
curs only in relation to the “interpretation” of 
dreams in Genesis 40—41. Pesher is “interpreta- 
tion,” and more specifically “dream interpreta- 
tion.” In the sectarian compositions from 
*Qumran the term pesher is used almost exclu- 
sively in technical formulas that introduce the 
interpretation of biblical texts; the exception is 
4Q180 frag. 1 1, 7 where the term introduces 
whole units of summarized interpretation. By 
extension the term has come to be used in mod- 
ern scholarship of a literary genre of biblical 
commentary and the exegetical techniques used 
in it. The closer definition and significance of 
such a genre is the subject of the rest of this arti- 
cle, 

1. Definition of the Genre 

2. Kinds of Pesher 

3. The New Testament 


1. Definition of the Genre. 
Among the first seven scrolls to come to light 
from Cave | in 1947, one was found to contain a 
commentary on the first two chapters of the 
prophet Habakkuk (I1QpHab; see Habakkuk 
Commentary). The commentary had a distinc- 
tive form: each small section (lemma) of text was 
followed by a few sentences of commentary in- 
troduced formulaically, in each case by a phrase 
including the word pesher, The significant occur- 
rence of the term used in a technical way gave 
its name to this type of commentary. Other ex- 
amples were found, also using similar formulas. 
As scholars sought to define this new genre 
more closely, several different facets of this kind 
of commentary were described. The discussion 
about pir has been controlled by observations 
made about !QpHab, but as M. P. Horgan neatly 
points out (part 2) the diversity and range of all 
the evidence needs to be carefully described 
and assessed. 

Several factors contribute to the definition of 
the genre. 

1.1, Form and Structure. The most obvious 
feature of 1QpHab is its structural form (see 
Brooke 1979-81). The manuscript of 1QpHab is 
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comparatively well preserved, so it 1s easy lo see 
that the whole of Habakkuk 1—2 is broken into 
small units and presented in its biblical se- 
quence with each unit of prophetic text inter- 
leaved with interpretation. After the explicit 
quotation of the prophetic text each segment of 
interpretation is introduced by a formula such 
as “its interpretation concerns” (psrw ‘)) or “the 
interpretation of the word is” (psr Adbr), In some 
sections of interpretation part of the scriptural 
quotation is repeated and then precise interpre- 
tation given, again usually introduced by a for- 
mula that includes the word pesher, such as “its 
interpretation is that” (psrw ‘S). Though this 
formal arrangement seems strict, there are 
many minor variations, even in L1QpHab, which 
appears to be one of the most consistently struc- 
tured of the pesharim. For example, sometimes 
a pronoun rather than a pesher formula will in- 
troduce a subsection of interpretation. 

The variations to this formal arrangement 
are most obvious in compositions, such as 
4Q174 and 11QMelchizedck (see Florilegium; 
Melchizedek, Traditions of), where the biblical 
quotations are selected thematically and the 
pesher formulae are used more intermittently. 

1.2. Content. Apart from form, content has 
been the most widely discussed criterion for de- 
fining pesher. Such discussions have considered 
both the biblical text being interpreted and the 
content of the interpretations themselves. Work- 
ing with 1QpHab and some fragmentary pesha- 
rim from Cave 1 (1QpMic, 1QpZeph, 1QpPs) as 
well as the more extensive range of examples 
found in Cave 4 (4Qplsa**, 4QpHos*®, 
4QpNah, 4QpZeph and 4QpPs*), it has often 
been noted that all the biblical texts that receive 
interpretation in the form of pesher are from 
the prophets (including the Psalms considered 
as prophecy; cf. 11QPs* 27:11; Acts 2:30). Fur- 
thermore, in the pesharim these prophetic texts 
are treated as being fully understood only by the 
Qumran commentator, As with those who 
dream (Finkel), so the prophets are portrayed as 
not knowing the significance of the "mysteries 
that they spoke or saw; only the Qumran inter- 
preter can make this known. 

More closely defined, it is possible to see that 
pesher is usually given only to what were consid- 
cred to be partially or completely unfulfilled 
prophecies, blessings and curses; an oft-cited ex- 
ception is 4Q159 frag. 5 1, which seems to offer 
an interpretation of Leviticus 16:1, but the con- 


text is not large enough for detailed comment. 
Part of the exhortation in the so-called halakic 
letter (4QMMT; see Migsat Ma'asey haTorah) is 
significant in this overall respect: “And we rec- 
ognize that some of the blessings and curses 
which are written in the book of Moses have 
been fulfilled” (4Q398 frags, 11-15 3-4), The sec- 
tarian authors of this letter claim that they can 
discern between those items that have already 
been fulfilled and those that are yet to happen. 

As for the interpretation itself, this is uni- 
formly concerned with the circumstances of the 
interpreter's present or immediate future, both 
of which are conceived as belonging to the *es- 
chatological age. Thus the prophets, including 
*Moses, and the psalmists are understood as 
predictively uttering mysterics concerning the 
end times, rather than as speaking to the Isracl- 
ites of their own generations. 

1.3. Character. Other interpreters (Betz) have 
stressed the distinctive way in which interpreta- 
tion in the form of pesher assumes a particular 
view of revelation. Not only is the original 
prophecy inspired by God, but also the interpre- 
tation could be considered to be equally in- 
spired, Such an understanding was encouraged 
by taking at face value the claims made by the 
author of the Habakkuk Commentary on behalf of 
the ‘Teacher of Righteousness, He is the one “to 
whom God made known all the mysteries of the 
words of his servants the prophets” (]QpHab 
7:4-5). This aspect of defining the genre mini- 
mizes the role of the careful exegete and em- 
phasizes the experiential side of the interpre- 
tative process. Like those who originally re- 
ceived the oracles or visions, the sectarian inter- 
preter is given the interpretation directly by 
God. In this way the interpretation can claim to 
have as great an authority as the text that is in- 
terpreted. This fact may lic behind the use of 
small sections of pesher-like interpretation in 
some of the other sectarian compositions. Most 
notably in the *Damascus Document various exe- 
getical units, such as the so-called Amos—Num- 
bers *midrash (CD 7;14—8:3), are woven into 
the composition's comments on the movement's 
history, its particular interpretations of the law 
and its eschatological hopes. 

1.4, Interpreter. Through noting that the in- 
terpretation might be as inspired as the pro- 
phetic text, attention in defining the genre of 
pesher has sometimes been given to the identifi- 


cation of the interpreter. Some scholars have 
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supposed that all the pesharim were authored 
by the Teacher of Righteousness, since the Hab- 
bakuk Commentary (1QpHab 7:3-5) claims that it 
was to him, albeit in the third person, that God 
made known all the mysteries of his servants the 
prophets, Since it was sometimes wrongly be- 
lieved that only one copy of any of the pesharim 
has survived, this view was often accompanied 
by the explicit assumption that the manuscripts 
of the pesharim are all autographs, as if dictated 
by the Teacher. This is highly unlikely. Not only 
are there several different copies of pesharim 
for Isaiah, but also manuscripts such as 1QpHab 
preserve marginal markings that seem to reflect 
some aspect of the copying process. Neverthe- 
less, the place of the interpreter should not be 
underestimated as a significant part of the defi- 
nition of the genre, Only a group of teachers 
learned in the Scriptures and in the techniques 
of how their secrets could be unlocked could 
have produced such intricate interpretations. 

1.5. Interpretative Techniques. Those who do 
not want to identify the pesharim too closely with 
just one inspired interpreter often tend to stress 
the exegetical techniques that are apparent in 
many places in these works (Brownlee). Thus 
rather than thinking that an inspired teacher dis- 
closes meaning after flashes of divine insight, the 
sectarian commentator may be more appropri- 
ately described as an expert in unlocking ancient 
texts by applying appropriate methods. Several of 
these methods anticipate those found in the later 
*rabbinic midrashim and strongly suggest that 
the increasing acceptance in rabbinic circles of 
various hermeneutical methods was the result of 
the rabbis recognizing what many Jews were al- 
ready practicing, rather than being their own in- 
novations (Brooke 1985, 8-17). 

A few examples of these exegetical tech- 
niques can be cited. In 4Q174, where the Psalms 
receive interpretation introduced by a pesher 
formula, the interpretation contains the subsid- 
iary quotation of other scriptural passages such 
as Isaiah 8:11 and Ezekiel 37:23, These quota- 
tions are not cited arbitrarily but on the basis of 
key catchwords or phrases that can be directly 
compared with the Psalms text that is being in- 
terpreted; this is akin to the rabbinic technique 
of gézéra= Sawa= (analogy). The use of a quota- 
tion of Zechariah in the commentary on Isaiah 
14:26-27 in 4Qplsa‘ frags. 8-10 lines 4-9 is an- 
other example of the same phenomenon. In 
1QpHab there are several examples of parono- 
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masia, playing on the polyvalence of some He- 
brew roots: for example, the Hebrew mil of 
Habakkuk 2:6, where it means “proverb,” is 
taken in the commentary to mean “rule” 
(1QpHab 8:9), which the same three letters can 
signify. Or there scem to be instances of the re- 
arrangement of the letters of a word (anagram): 
so, for example, the consonants Ayki (“temple,” 
Hab 2:20) are rearranged in the interpretation 
as ykth (“he will destroy,” 1 QpHab 15:4), suggest- 
ing that when God is rightly acknowledged as 
present in the *temple, then idolaters are put to 
destruction. This method is akin to the later rab- 
binic technique of hilluf. The rabbinic approach 
of ‘al tigre’ (don’t read this, but read that) is an- 
ticipated in the pesharim. For example, in 
1QpHab 4:9 the commentator reads wydm, “he 
will make waste,” instead of w’im, “and guilt,” of 
Habakkuk 1:11, but in the interpretation both 
words are understood, as there is description of 
the “house of guilt” (’Sm) and “laying waste” 
(shyt). 

The widespread use of such exegetical tech- 
niques, together with the formal similarities be- 
tween Qumran pesher and rabbinic descrip- 
tions of dream interpretation (Finkel), has 
caused several scholars to highlight the similari- 
ties between the Qumran compositions and 
later rabbinic texts, The nontechnical use of the 
label midrash in 4Q174 frags. 1-3 i 14 has also 
encouraged the view that pesher should be 
viewed as an early part of a trajectory of Jewish 
biblical interpretation that runs through to the 
medieval period and beyond, Caution should be 
exercised, however, before anachronistic termi- 
nology is used to describe this distinctive Qum- 
ran phenomenon, 


2. Kinds of Pesher. 

Having considered these various grounds for 
appreciating pesher as a literary genre, many 
scholars have agreed with J. Carmignac (Di- 
mant) that the phenomenon at Qumran is visi- 
ble in two kinds, The first is the continuous 
interpretation of a single prophetic text. Here 
the influence of 1OpHab is obvious: it is a con- 
tinuous interpretation of the whole of Ha- 
bakkuk 1—2. Other more fragmentary manu- 
scripts probably fall straightforwardly into this 
category, such as 4QpIsa* (on Is 10;20—11:5), 
4QpHos* (on Hos 2:7-14), and 4QpNah (on 
Nah 1:3—5:14). The second kind of pesher com- 
mentary Carmignac designated as thematic. Sev- 
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cral compositions could be grouped in this 
category. Among those most often referred to as 
thematic pesharim is 4QFlorilegium (4Q174, 
sometimes known as 4QEschatological Mid- 
rash), of which the principal fragment contains 
some quotations from and interpretation of 
parts of 2 Samuel 7 and some pesher commen- 
tary on the Psalms, which are cited by their 
opening verses. Another composition that is 
commonly described as a thematic pesher is 
11QMelchizedek (see Melchizedek, Traditions 
of). The principal extant fragment of 11QMel- 
chizedek contains an elaborate interpretation of 
Leviticus 25; parts of the interpretation contain 
the quotation of secondary biblical passages that 
are then themselves interpreted. In two cases (Ps 
82:2 in 11QMelch 2:11-12; Is 52:7 in 11QMelch 
915-17) the interpretations of these secondary 
quotations are introduced by a technical for- 
mula using the term pesher. 

Although the two categories of continuous 
and thematic pesher are convenient, a better ap- 
preciation of the character of pesher is obtained 
by considering it formally as a kind of interpre- 
tation of a wide variety of kinds (Bernstein), 
There is no such thing as pesher in a narrowly 
defined sense against which all forms of com- 
mentary can be assessed. It is true that some 
compositions are readily recognized as pesher, 
others less obviously so, but it is important to 
recognize the diversity of the phenomenon, At 
one end of the range are the most obviously 
continuous and formulaically regular kinds of 
commentary such as 1QpHab. However, even in 
1QpHab it is clear that the commentary is often 
heavily reliant on allusions to other parts of 
Scripture: for example, in 1QpHab 6:10-12 the 
interpretation of Habakkuk 1:17 is in large part 
an implicit quotation of Isaiah 13:18. Several 
commentaries at Qumran follow the form and 
structure of 1QpHab, but it should be noted, for 
example, that although 4QplIsa” 1 ii seems to be 
4a continuous commentary, it only covers ¢x- 
cerpts from Isaiah 5, not the complete text. Per- 
haps it should be classified as more thematic 
than continuous. Rather than a strict classifica- 
tion into two kinds, scholars should reckon that 
the term pesher covers a spectrum of prophetic 
commentaries or sections of commentaries in 
which at one end there is something easily de- 
fined formally (1QpHab) and at the other the 
form is much more varied (4Q174 frags, 1-3 i 
14—ii 5) with only excerpts of the base text be- 


ing given exegesis and that exegesis commonly 
using subsidiary scriptural quotations. 

Discussion of pesher should include the 
wider character of compositions such as the 
Damascus Document and the Commentary on Gene- 

. sis A. In the Damascus Document there are fre- 
quent uses of sections of biblical interpretation, 
including one, the quotation and interpretation 
of Isaiah 24:17 (CD 4:14-19), in which there is 
technical use of the term pesher. In the Commen- 
tary on Genesis A the formal section of pesher in- 
terpretation, which is an exegesis of the unful- 
filled blessings of Jacob from Genesis 49, is com- 
bined with other kinds of interpretation that 
have other purposes; there is a rewritien version 
of the flood narrative that fits all the events of 
the flood into a 364-day year, there are chro- 
nisitic reworkings of some sections from the 
Abram narratives, there is a poetic adaptation of 
the curse of Canaan that magisterially combines 
Genesis 9:24-25, 9:1, 9:27 and 2 Chronicles 20:7, 
and there is a legal adaptation of the story of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah through 
the use of relevant phraseology from Deuteron- 
omy 13;16-17 and 20;11-14 (Brooke 1994). It is 
clear that neither the Damascus Document nor the 
Commentary on Genesis A can be simply labeled as 
pesher. Rather both compositions show the 
wide variety of forms of biblical interpretation to 
be found in the sectarian scrolls, of which 
pesher forms a part, and a very distinctive part at 
that, concerned with the interpretation of par- 
tially or completely unfulfilled blessings, curses 
and prophecies of all kinds, 

On the basis of this variety it is important 
that modern commentators do not use the term 
pesher loosely, as if it could ever cover all that 
there is to understand and catalog in Qumran 
biblical interpretation, Pesher describes one dis- 
tinctive kind of interpretation among others 
(Gabrion; Fishbane). Commonly, studies have 
focused almost exclusively on pesher as Qum- 
ran exegesis and thereby missed the wealth of 
ways in which Scripture is used in the sectarian 
and nonsectarian scrolls found in the Qumran 
library. The interpretation of legal texts, the re- 
use of biblical poetic images in new hymns and 
psalms, the homiletic use of scriptural examples 
and the retelling of biblical stories with a certain 
amount of embellishment, all these are among 
the variety of scriptural interpretation in the 
Qumran literary corpus. None of them is 
pesher. 
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3. The New Testament. 

The warning about the careful use of the term 
pesher applics especially in relation to the vari- 
ous kinds of biblical interpretation found in the 
NT (sound usage is adopted by Fitzmyer; Lim). 
The argument of this article implies that the 
term can be applied only in cases where the NT 
author engages in the interpretation of unful- 
fillecl or partially fulfilled blessings, curses and 
other prophecies, Perhaps it is important to note 
that most of the scriptural interpretation in the 
NT that is usually associated with the Qumran 
pesharim depicts the Scriptures as having been 
fulfilled. It is no surprise, therefore, that the or- 
der of presentation in Matthew’s infancy narra- 
tive, for example, is not 4 quotation of Scripmre 
and then its interpretation as in the pesharim, It 
is rather a description of an event that has al- 
ready taken place for which a prophetic text is 
provided as a prooftext. Scripture is not 
searched for information about what will hap- 
pen but plundered to explain what has already 
taken place. In many ways what is found in NT 
passages such as Matthew's infancy narrative is 
more akin to the use of scriptural material in 
parts of compositions like the Damascus Docu- 
ment, where at least some of the experiences de- 
scribed are in the past, than it is close to the 
more explicily continuous pesharim like 
1QpHab, in which the scriptural text acts as 
much more of a control over the whole content 
of the commentary, 

Furthermore, some modern NT commenta- 
lors suggest that the existence of certain exegeti- 
cal techniques in some passages of the NT, such 
as the use of catchwords in the catena in Ro- 
mans 3:10-18, aligns such passages with the pe- 
sharim, But it has been noted above that the use 
of such techniques is not a sufficient criterion 
for defining a piece of exegesis as pesher. 

See also BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, JEWISH; 
HABAKKUK COMMENTARY (1QPHAB); RABBINIC 
LITERATURE: MIDRASHIM, 
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PESHER HABAKKUK. See HABAKKUK COMMEN.- 
TARY (1 QpHab). 


PESHITTA. See NEW TESTAMENT VERSIONS, AN. 
CIENT. 


PHARISEES 
Although the name of the Pharisees and the 


main sources about them have been known for 
about two thousand years, scholars are only now 
beginning to reconstruct the group's aims and 
history. From the rise of critical scholarship on 
this matter in the nineteenth century until the 
1960s, there was a growing consensus on some 
issues and growing disagreement on others, It 
was broadly agreed, for example, that the Phari- 
sees formed the core of the rabbinic movement, 
so that first-century Pharisaic perspectives could 
be read out of *rabbinic literature—even 
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though that was admittedly published only in 
the third to sixth centuries and later. Most schol- 
ars also held that the Pharisees dominated Jew- 
ish society, having supplanted the *priests, who 
had long since ceased to be effective leaders. 


The Pharisee-sages were the authorized teach-: 


ers of Jesus’ time, exercising their influence 
through the *Sanhedrin, the *synagogues (held 
to be Pharisaic institutions, over against the 
*templc) and the schools. 

1. Origins and Sources 

2. Josephus 

3, New Testament Evidence 

4. Rabbinic Literature 

5. Conclusion 


1, Origins and Sources. 
If these points were agreed upon, disagreement 
proliferated on most other matters. The origin 
of the Pharisees was variously traced to conflicts 
between high priests in Solomon's time (1000 
B.C.), to the early postexilic period (500 B.C.) or 
to the “Hasmonean era (c. 150 B.C). Even 
though the majority of scholars preferred the 
last option, they disagreed widely about the cir- 
cumstances of and reasons for the Pharisees’ 
emergence and about the group's relation to the 
Asideans described in 1 and 2 Maccabees 
(1 Mace 2:42; 7:18; 2 Mace 14:6). The name of 
the Pharisees similarly was much debated: even 
though most critics (not all) traced it to the He- 
brew pridim of the rabbinic literature, they did 
not agree about the meaning of this word's root 
(“separation,” “consecration,” “secession,” “in- 
terpretation,” “specification”); perhaps it means 
something else altogether: Persian! Even more 
vigorous debates occurred over the questions: 
whether the Pharisees had an interest in *apoc- 
alypticism and wrote such literature; how much 
they were involved in the political life of the na- 
tion or endorsed a political program (pacifism? 
militancy?); their connection with the rebels; 
and above all, whether they were a progressive 
reforming movement or a virtual establishment 
trying to protect its narrow, legalistic traditions. 
An important change occurred in scholar- 
ship on the Pharisees in the 1970s, with the work 
of J. Neusner and E, Rivkin. In various articles 
and books, both critics made the observation 
that any sound historical results would need to 
proceed from a prior, disciplined analysis of the 
best sources. The only sources that name the 
Pharisces and have some claim to independent 


knowledge of the group are the works of the 
first-century priest Flavius “Josephus; the NT 
texts, especially the Gospels; and the carly rab- 
binic literature. One needs to understand each 
source collection's portrait of the Pharisees in 
context before proceeding to historical recon- 
struction. Much of the debate of the preceding 
decades stemmed from seemingly arbitrary 
choices of sources: many scholars assumed that 
certain apocalyptic texts were Pharisaic, whereas 
others thought them anti-Pharisaic; some used 
the *Dead Sea Scrolls, on certain assumptions 
about those texts’ authors and opponents, 
whereas others did not, And even among those 
who used Josephus, the NT and the rabbinic lit- 
erature, some arbitrarily gave more weight to 
onc of these than to the others. 

Neusner and Rivkin were both experts in rab- 
binic literature, but they also undertook to ana- 
lyze the Pharisees in other sources in order to be 
true to their avowed methods, Even though they 
came to radically opposite conclusions, they 
sealed the methodological agenda for coming de- 
cades. Neusner in particular showed that even 
what had been agreed upon by previous scholar- 
ship, the casy Pharisee/rabbi tandem, could not 
be sustained. He and his students, among others, 
have now undermined the old consensus with 
the following arguments; that synagogues before 
AD. 70, of which not many have been found, 
were not Pharisaic institutions; that the rabbinic 
movement was a coalition of groups, not the 
Pharisees alone, between 70 and 200; that rab- 
binic literature reflected the particular concerns 
of its authors in particular social circumstances; 
and that many other Jews did not recognize the 
earlier rabbis without further ado—they took dif- 
ferent views. The degree of the Pharisees’ influ- 
ence in pre-70 society remains a matter of debate, 
but the general trend today is to minimize that in- 
fluence over against the old consensus. 

Because we have no surviving text written by 
a committed Pharisce and no archacological 
finds that mention Pharisees, the reconstruction 
of their aims and views must depend on the writ- 
ings of the third parties mentioned, Because 
none of these outsiders was primarily interested 
in explaining who the Pharisees were, we must 
be careful to interpret their evidence against 
their motives and larger contexts. 


2. Josephus. 
Josephus, a representative of the priestly aristoc- 
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racy, wrote the Jewish War in the late A.D. 70s to 
persuade Greek readers that the recent Jewish 
loss to Rome (A.D. 66-74) was not a defeat of the 
Jewish God and that most Jews had no desire to 
revolt (see Jewish Wars with Rome), In recount- 
ing earlier history as evidence of the Jews’ good 
citizenship, Josephus mentions the Pharisees in- 
cidentally as a destructive force, because of the 
inordinate power they wielded under the Has- 
monean queen Alexandra (Josephus JW 1,5,2 
§§110-14) and later under *Herod (Josephus 
JW. 1.29.2 §571). When the revolt against *Rome 
finally broke out, however, the most eminent 
Pharisces joined with the temple authorities in 
trying to dissuade the revolutionaries, but they 
were all equally unsuccessful (Josephus /.W 
2.17.3 §411). 

Describing the Jews’ philosophical traditions 
in this same work, Josephus devotes the greatest 
attention to the *Pythagorean-like *Essenes but 
includes brief mention of the Pharisees, He says 
that they, in contrast to the *Sadducees, believe 
in life after death, judgment and fate or provi- 
dence (Josephus J, W 2.8.14 §§162-66). 

In the Antiquities of the Jews/Life, completed 
fifteen to twenty years after the War, Josephus 
offers a primer in Judean history and culture, 
with an appendix portraying his own life and 
character. He describes the Judean constitution 
as priestly and aristocratic: the proper form of 
government is through the priestly senate; mon- 
archy is to be avoided, and democracy is ill ad- 
vised (apparently) in view of Josephus's general 
disdain for the fickleness of the masses. 

Antiquities expands War's narrative for the pe- 
riod from the Hasmoneans to the revolt by six 
times (Josephus Ant, 13—20; Life), so it includes 
a good deal more information than did War 
about the Pharisees. In both the narrative ac- 
counts and Josephus's editorial comments, the 
Pharisees appear as the most influential of the 
Jewish parties, even though they do not officially 
control the organs of power, which are centered 
in the temple, Every time Josephus mentions the 
Pharisees’ activities, under the Hasmonean 
prince John Hyrcanus, Queen Alexandra, 
Herod the Great or himself as commander of 
Galilean forces in the revolt, he caustically repu- 
diates them: they allegedly use their vast popular 
support to cause problems for the proper lead- 
ers—that is, for Josephus and other aristocrats 
(Josephus Ant, 13,10.5, 15.5—16.6 §§288, 400- 
432; 17.2.2 §§41-45; Life 38-39 §§189-98). 
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In his descriptions of the Pharisees’ views, Jo- 
sephus continues to mention their doctrine of 
the afterlife, which he claims endears them to 
the masses, and he also introduces their special 
extrabiblical tradition “from the fathers” (Jose- 
phus Ant, 13.10.6 §§297-98; 18,1.5-4 §§12-17). 
Throughout his works, Josephus repeats that the 
Pharisees have the reputation for being the 
most precise of the schools in their interpreta- 
tion of the laws (Josephus J.W. 1.5.2 §110; 2.8.14 
§162; Ant, 17.2.4 §41; Life 38 §191), though this 
priest-expert is not willing to concede that they 
are legitimate teachers of the constitution. 

Scholars who wish to challenge the old con- 
sensus view of the Pharisees’ virtual hegemony 
in Judean society with the argument that they 
actually had little influence before A.D. 70 must 
explain Josephus’s portrayal in some way. The 
most common solution is to propose that Jose- 
phus exaggerated their power in his Antiquities 
(completed in A.D, 93) because he was trying 
then to throw in his lot with the new rabbinic 
movement at Yavneh in Judea, which was alleg- 
edly grounded in the surviving Pharisees. ‘Thus 
Josephus drew attention to the Pharisees’ power 
in order to alert the Romans to the importance 
of this group, to make a bid for Roman support 
of them as the new power brokers in postwar 
Judea, 

The problems with this theory are legion, 
however. As we have seen, Josephus does not 
speak positively of the Pharisees’ power but 
complains about it from his aristocratic perspec- 
tive. It is far from clear why Roman authorities 
(which ones?) should have persevered through 
the long biblical paraphrase (Josephus Ani. 1— 
11) to reach the sections concerning Pharisees 
at the time of the Hasmoneans and Herods, un- 
derstood these sections as praise or understood 
that these Pharisees were to be identified with 
the rabbinic movement in Judea, And we have 
seen that scholarship on early rabbinism has de- 
nied that it was exclusively Pharisaic. It is not so 
easy to dismiss Josephus's complaints about the 
Pharisees’ great influence with the people, And 
the Gospels, from quite different perspectives, 
tend to agree about that influence. 


3. New Testament Evidence, 

The NT authors use the Pharisees mainly as a 
negative foil for Jesus, but there are consider- 
able differences among them, Paul is the only 
writer known to us who lived as a Pharisee (Phil 
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3:5), so we might hope to find traces of his Phar- 
isaic past in what he writes as a Christian—for 
example, in his apocalyptic orientation toward 
the imminent end of this evil age. But because 
his writings are conditioned by his encounter 
with the risen Christ and he dismisses his Phari- 
saic past as “dung” (Phil 3:8), it is hazardous to 
make inferences about Pharisaism from them. 
Paul's expert biblical knowledge doubtless 
comes from his former life as a Pharisee; he 
cites allegiance to the Pharisces as if it were a (o- 
ken of superior legal training (Phil 3:5), Since 
other sources include belief in resurrection or 
some sort of afterlife and spiritual powers 
among Pharisaic beliefs, these features of Paul's 
worldview probably also continue from his past 
as a Pharisee, 

Of the Gospels, Mark and John portray the 
Pharisees as key elements of the cosmic battle 
between Jesus and the evil spirits. Lumped to- 
gether in a scarcely differentiated Jewish leader- 
ship, they are presented as hostile to Jesus from 
ithe outset and in league with the devil (Mk 3:6, 
19-30; Jn 8:15, 22, 44). For historical purposes it 
is noteworthy that the Pharisees appear in both 
texts as the most prominent Jewish group in 
Jesus’ environment. And Mark, among the mi- 
nor distinctions that it retains, shows them as 
preoccupied with issues of purity, tithing and le- 
gal interpretation (Mk 2;1—3:6). This Gospel 
also attributes to them a special extrabiblical tra- 
dition that Jesus denounces as a merely human 
accretion to the divine law (Mk 7:5-8). 

Matthew often couples the Pharisees with the 
Sadducces, even with the chief priests, to portray 
them all as the leadership of old *Israel (Mt 3:7; 
16:1, 6), the ones from whom the kingdom will 
be taken away (Mt 8:12; 21:45-45). His linking of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees as partners is his- 
torically problematic in view of what other 
sources say about the typical hostility and class 
differences between these two groups (Josephus 
Ant. 15,10.6 §298; Acts 23:7-9). Within Matthew's 
portrayal tensions remain, however, perhaps 
partly as a result of Matthew's conflicting 
sources, The Pharisees are both “blind guides” 
whose teachings are harmful (Mt 15:14; 16:11- 
12) and those who “sit on Moses’ seat,” whose 
teachings should be observed even while their 
practices are eschewed (Mt 23:2-3). Matthew in- 
troduces specific remarks about the Pharisces’ 
wearing of phylacteries (small boxes containing 
Scripture portions, ancient examples of which 


have been found) and fringes (corner tassels on 
men's shirts), and also about their concern for 
tithing (Mt 25:5, 23), Like Mark and John, this 
Gospel assumes their prominence in Galilean- 
Judean life. 

So does Luke-Acts. Luke’s portrayal of the 
Pharisees recalls portraits of the Sophists in Hel- 
lenistic texts. They are the respected teachers of 
the common people who come out to scrutinize 
Jesus’ activities (Lk 5:17). Though sometimes 
critical of him, they nevertheless address him re- 
spectfully as a fellow teacher, regularly invite 
him to dinner and even try to help him when he 
is in trouble (Lk 7:36; 11:37; 13:31; 14:1; 19:39). 
Jesus is much more strident in his critique of 
them for typical sophists’ faults—allegedly for 
being money-hungry, complacent and ineffec- 
tive in bringing about real change (Lk 11:39-44; 
12:1; 16:14-15; 18:9-14). The Pharisees of Luke 
remain outside Jerusalem and so are sharply 
distinguished from the Sadducce-related temple 
authorities, who immediately plan to kill Jesus 
upon his arrival (Lk 20:47), 

In Acts this openness continues at first, espe- 
cially in the person of Gamaliel, an influential 
member of the Sanhedrin (Acts 5:33-39), But 
with the execution of Stephen, Acts presents a 
galvanizing Jewish opposition to the Christian 
“Path” (Acts 8:1-3). Some Pharisees convert, and 
they remain zealous for the precise observance 
of Torah (Acts 15:5). Acts claims that the Phari- 
sees are the most scrupulously precise of the 
schools (Acts 22:3; 26:5). When he is brought be- 
fore the Sanhedrin, Acts’ Paul is able to make 
clever use of the Pharisees’ famous opposition 
to the Sadducees on the issue of resurrection 
(and angels, the author notes) to deflect the 
charges against him. 


4. Rabbinic Literature. 

Rabbinic literature is complex and multilayered. 
It was written in *Hebrew and *Aramaic from 
the third to the sixth centuries A.D,, in Galilee 
and Babylonia. Because this literature mentions 
among its founding figures some men who are 
elsewhere connected with the Pharisees, espe- 
cially Hillel and Shammai, as well as the family 
of Gamaliel, scholars have traditionally more or 
less identified the Pharisees with the rabbis. 
Those who liked what they found in rabbinic lit- 
erature saw the Pharisees as a progressive party 
committed to making the Torah practicable for 


everyone. Those who were baffled and alien- 
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ated by rabbinic style found support for their 
view of the Pharisees as petty legalists. Curi- 
ously, when these texts refer to a group called 
the p‘risim (Heb), more often than not the tone 
is unfavorable (e.g., m, Sota, 3:4); the rabbis do 
not call their own forebears p*riitim. Scholars 
disagree, also for linguistic reasons, on the ex- 
tent to which these p*risim should even be iden- 
tified with the Pharisees (Gk Pharisaioi) of 
Josephus and the NT. 

Neusner’s work on the various rabbinic com- 
positions pointed out that because each of these 
rabbinic texts had its particular historical con- 
text and reasons for being written and because it 
used highly stylized presentations of rabbinic 
opinion to support these aims, one could only 
distill information about the Pharisees before 
A.D. 70 by applying thoroughgoing suspicion 
and rigorous logic. In a monumental study, he 
distinguished layers of oral tradition going back 
to the first consolidation of a rabbinic group at 
Yavneh (Jamnia) after the Judean revolt. He ar- 
gued that the few surviving traditions about 
likely Pharisees before A.D. 70 portray them as a 
small association concerned with applying 
priestly codes of purity to their own table fellow- 
ship, Neusner’s more recent work on rabbinic 
literature has made it even more difficult to ab- 
stract reliable information about the first-cen- 
tury Pharisees from rabbinic literature; he 
focuses increasingly on the ways in which the 
aims of the final authors have decisively shaped 
those texts, 

The general trend today is to see early rab- 
binic literature as the product of a small elite 
that gradually came to exert influence over 
larger circles of Jews toward the end of the sec- 
ond century A.D. That elite claimed notable 
Pharisees among its founders, but it also took 
over the role of temple-related teaching, It prob- 
ably originated not simply among the Pharisees 
but in a coalition of priests, scribes, Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and others who survived the destruc- 
tion of the temple. Rabbinic literature should no 
longer be used, therefore, as transparent evi- 
dence for the Pharisees. 


5. Conclusion. 

Reconstruction of the historical Pharisees turns 
mainly on the use of these three bodies of litera- 
ture, The most vigorously contested issue con- 
cerns the degree and manner of the Pharisees’ 
influence over the Judean-Galilean populace in 
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the time of Jesus and Paul. But all three source 
collections, although they understand the Phari- 
sees differently, support the conclusions that; 
they were a lay, not priestly, association who 
were thought to be expert in the laws; they were 
in a sociological sense brokers of power be- 
tween the aristocracy and the masses; they pro- 
moted their special living tradition in addition to 
the biblical laws; they were interested in issues 
of ritual purity and tithing; and they believed in 
afterlife, judgment and a densely populated, or- 
ganized spirit world. 

Few critics today, however, would make the 
confident statements that characterized scholar- 
ship of a generation ago concerning the mean- 
ing of the Pharisees’ name (separatists, the 
consecrated, Persians, specifiers), the date and 
circumstances of their origin (in Ezra’s time, af- 
ter the Maccabean revolt, from the Hasidim), 
the degree of their involvement with apocalypti- 
cism and their political platform. It is plausible 
that the Pharisees emerged from the turmoil fol- 
lowing the Maccabean revolt, but no more can 
be said at this point. 

See also JEWISH HISTORY; JOSEPHUS; JUDAISM 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT; RABBINIC LITERA- 
TURE; RABBIS; SADDUCEES; THEOLOGIES AND 
SECTS, JEWISH. 
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PHILIP THE TETRARCH. See HERODIAN Dy- 
NASTY. 


PHILIPPI 
Philippi is situated in eastern Macedonia on the 
Via Egnatia that overlooks an inland plain to the 
east of Mt. Pangaeus/Pangaion. It was founded 
by immigrants from Thrace and known for its 
rich gold mines as well as for its many springs of 
water that rise in its hills (Strabo Geog. 7.34), 
This ancient community was surrounded by 
mountains on three sides and an open plain to 
the west. 

1. Macedonian Influence 

2. Roman Influence 

3, The Church in Philippi 

4. Archaeological Features 


1. Macedonian Influence. 

The current site was settled about 360 B.c., when 
residents from Thasos annexed the territory 
and called it Crenides because of its springs (Gk 
krenai), Tt was also known for a brief period as 
Datum or Daton (Strabo Geog. 7.34), Later, when 
its citizens called upon Philip Il of Macedon, the 
father of *Alexander the Great, for help against 
the Thracians, he came to their aid but also en- 
larged their city and renamed it after himself. 
He built a wall around the city, some of which 
still remains, though it was later reinforced by 
the Romans. Except for the wealth derived from 
the gold mines, Philippi was relatively unimpor- 
tant until the Roman conquest of the region in 
168-167 B.C. According to Diodorus Siculus (Bib, 
Hist. 16,5,7, 8.6), Philip II received one thousand 
talents a year from the rich mines in the vicinity 
and treated Philippi as a free city within his 
kingdom, The wealth received here enabled 
him to enlarge his army and unify his kingdom. 
Pausanias, who traveled *Greece during the 
reign of Hadrian (A.D, 117-138), called the city 
the “youngest city in Macedonia.” The city is 
mentioned in a number of ancient authors (Dio 


Cassius Hist, 47.85-49; Appian Civ,.W. 4.102-138; 
Plutarch Brutus 38-58). 


2. Roman Influence, 

When work was completed on the famous Via 
Egnatia (begun c. 145 B.C. and completed c, 130), 
which connected Byzantium (later Constantino- 
ple) with the Adriatic ports that led to Italy and 
became *Rome’s primary route to the east, Phil- 
ippi became a major stopping place on the way. 
Besides making it possible to move troops more 
rapidly throughout the empire, this route was 
the one Paul traveled on his missionary journey 
from Neapolis to Philippi, Amphipolis, Apollo- 
nia and Thessalonica (Acts 16:12; 17:1) but 
abandoned when he departed for Berea (Acts 
17:10). 

With the emergence of the second triumvi- 
rate mace up of Octavian (later Augustus; see Ro- 
man Emperors), Marc Antony (Marcus Anto- 
nius) and Marcus Aemilius Lepidus in 43 B.c., 
and following their proscriptions that led to the 
executions of three hundred senators and two 
thousand knights in Rome, they had secured 
their control of Rome. The only remaining 
threat to their control was the republican army 
led by Cassius Longinus and lunius Brutus, the 
murderers of Julius Caesar. Leaving Lepidus to 
guard Rome, Octavian and Antony engaged the 
republican forces just west of Philippi in two bat- 
tles. After their defeat, both Cassius and Brutus 
committed suicide (Horace Odes 2.7,9-12). 

Following the battles, Antony settled many 
veterans from his army in Philippi and enlarged 
and fortified the city, made it a Roman colony 
that included Neapolis, Oisyme and Apollonia, 
and offered land to many of the triumviral sol- 
diers from Rome who had earlier lost their land 
in Italy (Strabo Geog. 7.41; Pliny Nat. Hist. 4.42; 
Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist, 51.4.6). Following his 
victory over Antony at Actium in 31 B.C, Octa- 
vian moved more settlers from Italy to Philippi. 
Its colonial status brought with it the significant 
benefit of equal status with the Italian communi- 
ties and freedom of its citizens and lands from 
direct taxation, This was known as the ins itali- 
cum, which conferred the same rights as those 
granted to Italian cities (Acts 16:12)—the high- 
est privilege possible for a Roman province. The 
new settlers, along with the previous residents, 
constituted the newly reformed colony that be- 
came known as Colonia Augusta Julia Philippen- 
sis. Iwas common in those days for the Romans 
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to build or reconstitute communities as Roman 
colonies and then offer property to veteran sol- 
diers and other *citizens of Rome. 

The official language of Philippi in the first 
century was Latin, the language of more than 


half of the inscriptions found there, but the mar- + 


ketplace language and that of the surrounding 
community continued to be Greek. The city was 
serviced both by the nearby port of Neapolis, 
modern Kavalla (Acts 16:11), some 10 miles 
southeast of the city and by the Via Egnatia. Re- 
mains from the Macedonian, Roman and Byz- 
antine periods, including remains of a sanctuary 
of the Egyptian gods Serapis and Isis, have been 
found on the acropolis at Philippi. 


3. The Church in Philippi. 

Following his vision at Troas (Acts 16:8-10), the 
apostle Paul started the first church in ancient 
Greece at Philippi (c. A.D, 49-50, Acts 16;11-40), 
Although he was shamefully treated at Philippi 
(1 Thess 2:2; cf. Acts 16:19-24), he nevertheless 
had a significant ministry in the city. His best 
known converts at Philippi included Lydia, in 
whose house he began the church; the jailer 
and his family (Acts 16:14-15, 27-34); Epaphrodi- 
tus (Phil 2:25-30); Euodia and Syntyche, who 
were at odds with one another after Paul's de- 
parture; Clement; and others who served with 
Paul and Silas at Philippi (Phil 4:2-3). The Philip- 
pian church contributed substantially to Paul's 
subsequent missionary activity (Phil 4:15-18) and 
became very dear to him. He visited here at least 
one more time (1 Cor 16:5-6; 2 Cor 2:13; 7:5; 
Acts 20:1-6) and, on the same trip, may have 
gone west to Illyricum (Rom 15:19), He may 
have written his letter(s) to the leaders of the 
church at Philippi (c. 54-55) from Ephesus or 
later while he was at Rome (c, 60), The letter it- 
self originally may have been two or more sepa- 
rate letters that were brought together into one 
document after the death of Paul (see DPL, Phil- 
ippians, Letter to the). 

In the second century, Ignatius, bishop of 
*Antioch of Syria, passed through Philippi on 
his way to Rome to face martyrdom. The Philip- 
pian church later sent a letter to Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, requesting his assistance in 
collecting [gnatius’s letters. Polycarp responded 
favorably to their request in his only letter that 
has survived (see Pol, Phil. 13.2), though Ire- 
naeus claims that he wrote several others (Ire- 
naeus Haer, 5.33.4). Polycarp's letter (c, the 
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mid-second century A.D.) is helpful in under- 
standing the continuing witness of the church in 
Philippi in the second century, its concern for 
those in prison because of their faith and its 
*hospitality, Like Paul, Polycarp also addressed 
the presbyters (bishops) and deacons (Pol. Phil, 
5,2-8; 6.1; ef. Paul's Phil 1:1; see DLNTD, Polycarp 
of Smyrna). In the post-Nicene era, the city be- 
came an important Christian center and had a 
mewopolitan bishop. 


4. Archaeological Features. 

In the reigns of Trajan (A.D. 97-117) and 
Hadrian (A.D, 117-138) extensive repairs to the 
Via Egnatia in the vicinity of Philippi were 
made, and later Marcus Aurelius made many 
building additions and improvements at Phil- 
ippi Several of the remains at Philippi date from 
the second century, but most come from the 
fourth to the sixth centuries. These remains in- 
clude a large forum (230 x 485 feet) and a ros- 
trum for public speaking, with other buildings 
that can be dated to the time of Marcus Aurelius 
(A.D, 161-180). Philippi also has a large theater 
that dates from the time of Philip [1 (382-336 
B.C.), It later was enlarged by the Romans in the 
second century. The location where Paul and Si- 
las were imprisoned may possibly be identified 
with a Roman crypt found just west of Basilica A 
on the north side of the forum. Portions of the 
Neapolis gate, through which they entered the 
city from the cast, have also been discovered. 
Philippi also has four large basilicas and a sec- 
tion of the ancient Via Egnatia, but nothing that 
remains at the ancient site sheds light on the 
church's organization, life, worship and minis- 
tries in the first century. 

Among the most significant discoveries at 
this site are seven churches dating from the 
fourth to the sixth centuries, the most promi- 
nent of which are commonly identified as Basil- 
icas A and B, A number of other buildings were 
found, as well as tombs of both Christians and 
pagans dating from the fifth and sixth centuries. 
In the fourth century, the city was an important 
economic and cultural center and was praised 
for the purity of Greck spoken there. The fate of 
Philippi after the seventh century is obscure, 
though the Slavs settled in much of the area in 
the seventh century, and the Bulgarian inva- 
sions of 812 forced the residents to flee the city 
and its fortress. The city was finally captured by 
the Ottomans in 1387, 
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See also CITIES, GRECO-ROMAN; GREECE AND 
MACEDON, 
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PHILO 
Philo (c, 20 B.c.-c. A.D. 50) is an important wit- 
ness of Greek-speaking Judaism in the Second 
‘Temple period. The expansiveness of his corpus 
and its preservation by Christians make it a sig- 
nificant source both for the world of carly Chris- 
lianity and for determining the extent to which 
Christianity developed from Greek-speaking Ju- 
daism. 

1. The Life of Philo 

2. The Philonic Corpus 

8. Philo and Early Christianity 


1. The Life of Philo. 

There is no ancient bios of Philo, We can recon- 
struct a sketch of his life from occasional auto- 
biographical asides, ancient testimonia and the 
indirect evidence provided by our knowledge of 
his family, 

1.1. Philo’s Family, Philo was a member of the 
most prominent family of the Jewish community 
of *Alexandria. Eusebius accurately says that he 
“was inferior to none of the illustrious people in 
office in Alexandria” (Eusebius Hist. ect. 2.4.2). 
His brother, Julius Gaius Alexander, held a re- 
sponsible governmental position in Alexandria 
(Josephus Ant. 20.5.2 §100; CP] 420). His name 
suggests that Julius Gaius Caesar bestowed citi- 
zenship on the family, possibly on Alexander's 
and Philo’s grandfather for assistance during 


the Alexandrian war (48-47 B.C.). Since the fam- 
ily could not have received Roman ‘citizenship 
without first holding Alexandrian citizenship 
(Pliny Ep. 10.5-7, 10), members of the family 
must have held triple citizenships in the Jewish 
community of Alexandria, the Greek city of Al- 
exandria and *Rome, The privileged position of 
the family is confirmed by the careers of Alex- 
ander's sons: Tiberius Julius Alexander worked 
his way up the cursus honorum through governor- 
ships of Judea, Syria and Egypt, until he became 
Titus's chief of staff during the first Jewish revolt 
(A.D. 66-70; see Jewish Wars with Rome; Roman 
Administration) and the prefect of the practo- 
rian guard in Rome; Marcus Julius Alexander 
died at an carly age but not before he married 
Berenice, the daughter of *Herod Agrippa I. It 
was undoubtedly the social standing of the fam- 
ily that led the Jewish community to select Philo, 
Alexander and the young Tiberius Julius Alex- 
ander as members of the embassy to Gaius in 
A.D, 39-41 (Philo Leg. Gai. 182, 370; Anim. 54), 
1.2. Philo’s Life. As a member of this family, 
Philo received both a Greek (Philo Congr. 74-76; 
Spec, Leg. 2.229-30) and a Jewish *education, His 
Greek education would have taken place in 
three stages; training in a *gymnasium, a one- 
year ephebeia that in Alexandria normally oc- 
curred when a boy was thirteen or fourteen and 
advanced training in *rhetoric and *philosophy. 
The latter was particularly important for Philo, 
who embraced the basic positions of Middle Pla- 
tonism (c. 80 B.C-A.D. 220), which became a vi- 
brant intellectual force in Alexandria with 
Eudorus (fl. c. 25 B.C,), He also received training 
in his ancestral traditions, although not in Ara- 
maic or Hebrew. His thorough knowledge of the 
*Septuagint (LXX) suggests that he learned it 
from the cradle. Philo did not believe that Pla- 
tonism and Judaism were antagonistic systems; 
rather, he held that *Moses and *Plato under- 
stood the same realities. This docs not mean 
that they stood on equal footing—Philo was first 
and foremost a Jew—but that Philo's commit- 
ment to Moses was not to a Hebraic Moses but 
to a Platonic Moses. Ancient authors recognized 
this in the famous aphorism, “Either Plato philo- 
nizes or Philo platonizes” (¢.g., Jerome Vir. 11,7), 
Philo’s Greek education and social position 
invited him to embrace many aspects of Greek 
culture. He mentions his participation in ban- 
quets (c.g, Philo Leg. All. 3.156; Fug. 31-32), the- 
ater productions (¢.g., Philo Ebr. 177; Omn. Prob. 
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Lib. 141), and athletic contests (e.g, Philo Omn. 
Prob, Lib. 26; Prov, 2.58). Like most Jews in this 
period, he did not believe such activities consti- 
tuted a threat to his Jewish identity. The later 
remained secure through observance of Jewish 
practices (e.g, Philo Vit, Mos. 1.31) including a 
pilgrimage to the *temple in *Jerusalem (Philo 
Prov. 2.64). 

While Philo served the Jewish community in 
the famous embassy and possibly in other civic 
positions, his heart lay in the contemplative life 
(Philo Spec. Leg. 3.1-6). We know that there was a 
tradition of Jewish works in Alexandria that ex- 
tended from the third century B.C., when the 
twanslation of the LXX began, to the disman- 
tling of the Alexandrian Jewish community in 
A.D. 115 to 117. Although Philo does not men- 
tion his predecessors by name, his works betray 
knowledge of several, including *Aristobulus, 
Pseudo-Aristeas and Ezckiel the Tragedian (see 
Jewish Literature; Historians and Poets), Even 
more important are the anonymous exegetes to 
whom he alludes and whose exegetical tradi- 
tions he incorporates (c¢.g., Philo Op. Mund, 26 
for literalists; Migr. Abr. 89-93 for radical allego- 
nizers), We should therefore not view his work as 
an isolated effort but as the apex of a long and 
rich tradition, The specific social locale for 
Philo’s study and writing is debated. While the 
meagerness of the evidence permits only specu- 
lation, the best suggestion is that he operated an 
advanced school of exegesis in his home or in a 
privately owned building as philosophers and 
physicians ofien did (e.g., the *Epicurean Philo- 
demus, the *Stoic *Epictetus, the Neo-Platonist 
Plotinus or the physician Galen), His students 
were probably potential leaders of the Jewish 
community. 


2. The Philonic Corpus, 

Some such setting must be posited given the ex- 
tensive nature of Philo’s corpus. We know that 
he wrote more than seventy treatises: thirty- 
seven of these survive in Greek manuscripts and 
twelve in a rather literal sixth-century Armenian 
translation, We have excerpts of another work in 
Greek and fragments of two more in Armenian, 
The remainder are known only from references 
in either the extant treatises or testimonia, It is 
likely that lacunae in the commentary series 
point to others about which we have no evi- 
dence. The corpus can be subdivided into five 
major groups: three commentary series, philo- 
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sophical works and apologetic treatises. The 
three commentary series are Philo’s own liter: 
ary designs; the philosophical and apologetic 
groupings are modern constructs used to group 
treatises that are conceptually similar but liter- 
arily independent. The interrelationship among 
these groups, especially the commentary series, 
is complex, We should probably think of them as 
independent projects that were written simulta- 
neously throughout his career rather than sin- 
gle projects that were completed before he 
moved on to the next series, 

The bulk of the treatises belong to the com- 
mentary series. Philo provided a general intro- 
duction to all three sets in his two-volume Life of 
Moses (De Vita Mosis). The biography provided 
an orientation to the works of Moses in much 
the same way that Porphyry's Life of Plotinus pre- 
pares the reader for the Enneads, The implied 
audience of this *biography is large and proba- 
bly included members of the wider Jewish com- 
munity and possibly interested non-Jews, 

2.1. The Questions and Answers on Genesis 
and Exodus. The simplest of the commentary 
series is the twelve-book The Questions and An- 
swers on Genesis and Exodus (Quaestiones et Solu- 
tiones in Exodum, Quaestiones et Solutiones in 
Genesin), a running commentary on Genesis 
2:4——28:9 and Exodus 6;2—30:10. Ten of the 
twelve books are extant in the Armenian transla- 
tion and in some Greek fragments, The com- 
mentary uses the question-and-answer format in 
the literary tradition that began with Aristotle's 
Homeric Problems and is best represented in Plu- 
tarch’s zetematic works. Jewish predecessors 
such as Demetrius (frags. 2 and 5) and Aristobu- 
lus (frag. 2) had used the question-and-answer 
format within a larger work, but Philo’s com- 
mentary is the first known zetematic work in Ju- 
daism. The questions take two forms: a citation 
of the biblical text prefaced with an interroga- 
tive or a fully formed question that includes the 
rationale for the query. The answers are rela- 
tively brief and frequently contain both literal 
and allegorical interpretations. ‘The work was 
probably intended as a beginning commentary 
for students in Philo’s school or for members of 
the larger Jewish community, 

2.2. The Allegorical Commentary, The most 
famous commentary series is the Allegorical Com- 
mentary, a running commentary on Genesis 
2:1—41:24, Of the thirty-one books whose titles 
have come down to us, twenty are preserved in 
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Greek and a fragment of another in Armenian. 
Like the Questions and Answers, the Allegorical 
Commentary uses the question-and-answer de- 
vice; however, it does so differently. The ques- 
tions are now subsumed in the exegesis. The 
answers are greatly expanded through the in- 
corporation of observations on secondary bibli- 
cal texts (lemmata) in which allegorical readings 
dominate the exposition. While earlier Jews 
such as Aristobulus and Pseudo-Aristeas used al- 
legorical interpretation, the particular form of 
Philo’s commentary is closest to that of com- 
mentaries in the philosophical tradition (e.g, 
the Platonic Anonymous Theaetetus Commentary, 
Plutarch’s On the Generation of the Soul in the Tim- 
aeus and Porphyry's On the Cave of Nymphs). 
However, the similarities are not complete; for 
example, Philo attempted to connect his exegeti- 
cal treatments into an unbroken chain. The se- 
ries was probably intended for advanced students 
of Philo's school or for other Jewish exegetes, 
2.3. The Exposition of the Law. The third 
commentary series is the Exposition of the Law. 
We have twelve of the fifteen books preserved in 
Greek. This series is significantly different from 
the other two: it is systematic in its organization 
and literal in its interpretation, Philo divides the 
series into three parts (Praem. 1—3). The first is 
an account of creation since the cosmos is in 
harmony with the law (Creation/De Opificio 
Mundi). The second is historical or biographi- 
cal: the patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac and Jacob) 
are embodiments of the unwritten law (Abra- 
ham/De Abrahamo), and Joseph is a politician (/o- 
seph/De Iosepho). The third is legislative. It opens 
with On the Decalogue (De Decalogo). Each of the 
‘Ten Commandments subsequently serves as a 
heading for other laws in the four-volume On the 
Special Laws (De Specialibus Legibus). The remain- 
ing legal material appears in several appendices 
under the headings of various virtues (Virtues/De 
Virtutibus). On Rewards and Punishments (De 
Praemiis et Poenis) functions as the finale in imi- 
tation of Deuteronomy. It is possible that these 
works were written for a wider Jewish audience. 
2.4. Philosophical Works, The fourth group 
comprises Philo's philosophical works. Of the 
eight books we know that he wrote we have two 
in Greek, two in Armenian and an Armenian 
fragment of another. These have several fea- 
tures that set them apart from the commentary 
series: the subject matter consists of philosophi- 
cal themes, the sources are primarily Greek, and 


the literary forms are those of the philosophical 
tradition (e.g., arithmology, Numbers/De Arithmis; 
dialogue, Providence/De Providentia and Animals/ 
De Animalibus; thesis, a work which sets out a 
thesis along with the arguments pro and con, 


Eternity/De Aciernitate Mundi; and a discourse, 


That Every Good Person Is Free/Quod Omnis Probus 
Liber Sit), They were probably intended for stu- 
dents in Philo’s school. 

2.5, Apologetic Works, The final category con- 
sists of works that are explicitly apologetic. We 
have three of the eight books extant in Greek 
(On the Contemplative Life/De Vita Contemplativa, 
Flaccus/In Flaccum and Embassy/Legatio ad 
Gaium) and excerpts from a fourth (//ypothetica), 
The majority of these were probably written in 
connection with the pogrom at Alexandra and 
the subsequent embassy in A.D. 38-41. 


8. Philo and Early Christianity. 

At an early date, probably prior to the destruc- 
tion of the Alexandrian Jewish community in 
115 to 117, Philo's works passed into Christian 
hands. A legend soon developed that he was a 
Christian (e.g., Eusebius Hist. Eecl. 2.16.2—17.2). 
In a number of Byzantine catenae he is called 
Philo the bishop. His works directly influenced a 
number of significant early Christian thinkers, 
including Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Euse- 
bius, Didymus, Gregory of Nyssa and Ambrose. 
Indirectly they influenced far more. While the 
legend of Philo Christianus is an anachronistic 
effort to christen a remarkable Jew, it points out 
the importance that Philo had for early Chris- 
tians, What about his relationship to the NT au- 
thors and communities? 

3.1, The Debate. Scholars have long recog- 
nized the relevance of Philo’s treatises for the 
interpretation of the NT. One of the most impor- 
tant initial works was C, F, Loesnerus, Observa- 
tiones ad Novum Testamentum e Philone Alexan- 
drino (1777), The place of Philo in NT studies 
reached a zenith in the first half of the twentieth 
century in the works of C. Spicq on Hebrews, C. H, 
Dodd on John and E. R. Goodenough on the 
history of religions, The discovery of the *Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the archacological discoveries of 
the century have challenged carlier assess- 
ments. The scrolls provided a different set of 
texts against which the NT could be read. In par- 
ticular scholars pointed out that the *apocalyptic 
eschatology of the scrolls was much closer to the 
perspective of NT authors than was the Platonic 
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ontology of Philo, Further, the scrolls and ar 
chacological discoveries established the diver- 
sity of Judaism. When M. Hengel erased the 
distinction between Hellenistic and Palestinian 
Judaism (see Hellenistic Judaism), Philo’s place 
in Judaism became problematic. 

The issue is not whether Philo's works are 
important for understanding the world of early 
Christians; they constitute a mine of informa- 
tion on interpretative traditions, Jewish ethics 
and *Hellenistic moral philosophy, and histori- 
cal matters, The issue is whether Philo attests a 
form of *Judaism that directly influenced the de- 
velopment of Christianity. Philonic specialists 
have argued that Philo's works are representa- 
tive in a number of areas (Borgen, Sterling). 
While he is not socially representative of the 
larger Jewish world, he incorporated perspec- 
tives that were widely held, 

3.2, The History of Religions. The following ex- 
amples suggest some of the perspectives that 
were common to Philo, Greek-speaking Judaism 
and early Christians, 

3.2.1, The Corinthians, The earliest example is 
the anthropology of the Corinthian community 
- (Pearson; Horsley; Sellin; Sterling). The clearest 
example is in 1 Corinthians 15:4449, where 
Paul’s eschatological orientation led him to ar- 
gue against the Corinthians’ understanding of 
Genesis 1:26-27 and Genesis 2:7. The latter be- 
came the focal point of a controversy between 
the apostle and the community. Paul quoted the 
text but reversed clauses c and b (1 Cor 15:45), 
He explained, “The spiritual is not first, but the 
natural,” For Paul the natural is Adam and the 
spiritual is Christ. The apostle’s polemic on or- 
der suggests that the Corinthians had a different 
order. They identified the spiritual with the hu- 
man of Genesis 1;26-27 and the natural with the 
human of Genesis 2:7, The closest analogy to 
their view is Philo, who distinguished between 
the intelligible human of Genesis 1:26-27 and 
the sense-perceptible human of Genesis 2:7 
(«.g., Philo Op. Mund. 134-35). It was probably 
this type of Platonizing exegesis that led the 
Corinthians to devalue the corruptible body and 
deny the resurrection. 

3.2.2. Hebrews. The major issue comes into 
sharp relief in Hebrews: Does this early homily 
use an apocalyptic eschatology (Hurst) or a Pla- 
tonizing ontology (Thompson)? It may not be a 
case of either-or but of both-and. Two texts use 
the famous Platonic metaphor of “shadow” 
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(Plato Rep. 7.515a-b) but in different ways. The 
first occurs in the discussion of the tabernacle, 
when the author refers to the priests on earth 
“who serve in a shadowy copy of the heavenly 
{tabernacle)" (Heb 8:5), [t is difficult to miss the 
Platonism of this statement: it uses a Platonic im- 
age (“shadow”) and an earthly/heavenly con- 
trast and cites Exodus 25:40 as a textual basis for 
the distinction. Philo made the same Platonic 
distinction from the same text (Plato Leg. 3.102- 
3; Philo Quaest, in Ex. 2.82). It may have been a 
well-known interpretation in some circles. The 
second text uses identical imagery but juxta- 
poses it with an eschatological perspective that 
operates temporally: “For the law was a shadow 
of the good things to come, not the very image 
of the things” (Heb 10:1), The imagery of the 
contrast is again Platonic: “shadow” (Plato Rep. 
7,515a-b) versus “image” (Plato Crat, 489a), but 
the application is eschatological: the Mosaic cult 
and law are a shadowy reflection of a future re- 
ality (“image”). The relationship between the 
ontological distinction of Hebrews 8:5 and the 
eschatological distinction of Hebrews 10:1 is 
problematic, It may be that both the audience 
and author accepted the Platonic distinction but 
that the author added an eschatological twist in 
keeping with a christological understanding of 
history. 

3.2.3, Luke-Acts, WH. Gonzelmann pointed out 
the importance of repentance (metanoed, met- 
enoia) for Luke-Acts. The third Evangelist used 
the word group to denote a turning to Ged in- 
volving a moral transformation (e.g., Acts 26;20). 
While some philosophers used the language to 
describe moral improvement (c.g. Pseudo- 
Cebes Tabula 10.4—11,1-2; Plutarch Mor. 26d, 
27a, 204a, 551d, 712c), the closest parallels are 
Second Temple Jewish authors who found this 
to be a natural way to speak of conversion from 
paganism to Judaism (Jos. and As, 9:2; 15:6-8; 
16.7; Pr Man; Philo Virt, 175-86), The most strik- 
ing parallels are in Philo. Luke-Acts appears to 
reflect a view common in Greek-speaking Juda- 
ism. 

3.2.4. John. A final example occurs in the 
*thymnic prologue of John. There are three sig- 
nificant parallels to Philo. First, the use of Logos 
for the intermediary between God and the cos- 
mos and humanity is striking. It is not only the 
common term but the similar functions of the 
Logos that make the parallel powerful (Tobin). 
Second, the prologue distinguishes between the 
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eternal Logos and the temporal creation 
through a Platonic distinction between “was” 
(én) in verses 1-2 and “became” (egeneto) in verse 
8. The shift in tenses is not accidental: it is main- 
tained throughout the prologue (the Logos was 


[Jn 1:1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 15, 18] versus the world became, 


[Jn 1:3, 6, 10, 14, 17}) and possibly in the main 
text (Jn 8:24, 28, 58; 13:19). This shift is reminis- 
cent of Plato's famous question “whether the 
cosmos always was [én], having no beginning, or 
became [gegenon], having begun from a certain 
beginning” (Plato Tim. 28b). Philo of Alexandria 
used the same word play to make the distinction 
between the two worlds (Philo Op. Mund, 12; 
Poster, C. 30; Gig. 42), Third, the prologue uses 
prepositional metaphysics (the use of different 
prepositions to denote different metaphysical 
causes) to present the Logos as the agent of cre- 
ation, (Jn 1:3, 10), Philo uses the same preposi- 
tional phrase to denote the agency of the Logos 
in creation (Philo Saer, 8; Spec. Leg. 1,81). 
Examples such as these suggest that our 
changed understanding of Judaism should redi- 
rect but not eliminate the use that we make of 
Philo's works in reconstructing Christian origins. 
See also ALEXANDRIA; ALEXANDRIAN SCHOLAR- 
SHIP; HELLENISTIC JUDAISM; PLATO, PLATONISM. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

The subject matter of philosophy, as it emerges 
in *Greece from the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, with Thales of Miletus (fl. c, 585 B.C.), is 
grouped around three basic questions: What is 
there?—that is to say, what is the world made of, 
what is its origin and what is its end, if any? 
What ought we to do?—thar is, what are the 
bases, natural or conventional, of personal and 
social morality? How can we know?—that is, 
what is the criterion of knowledge, as opposed 
to opinion, and what are the laws of reasoning 
and of proof? From these basic philosophical 
questions arise in this historical order the topics 
respectively of physics, including metaphysics, 
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ethics and logic, The earliest philosophizing was 
really physics in this broad sense, and much of 
what constitutes pre-Socratic philosophy has 
more to do with the origins of science than with 
philosophy in the sense relevant to this article, 

1. The Pre-Socratic Period 

2, Plato and Aristotle 

3. Hellenistic Philosophy: Stoics and Epicure- 

ans 
4, The Philosophies of the Roman Empire 


1. The Pre-Socratic Period. 

The term philosophia, or “love of wisdom,” as 
well as much of the substance behind that term 
is an invention not of the earliest recorded phi- 
losophers, the Milesian school of Thales and his 
successors, but rather of Pythagoras (fl, c. 520) 
and his followers in southern Italy, around the 
end of the sixth century B.C. The significance of 
this neologism, in Pythagoras’s mind, was that 
he felt, in contrast to the early physicists and 
other contemporary experts (who would have 
called themselves sopioi) that wisdom (sophia) 
properly belonged to God alone, and that hu- 
mans could only aspire to being seckers after 
wisdom (philosophos). 

For Pythagoras and the tradition stemming 
from him, including that of *Plato, this search 
for wisdom involved not only the postulation of 
certain principles but also the adoption of a dis- 
tinct moral code, or way of life (bias), In the case 
of the original Pythagoreans this bios meant a 
strictly regulated communal life, anticipating in 
many ways that of later Christian monastic com- 
munities; abstention from animal food because 
of a belief in reincarnation and the kinship of 
all souls, human and animal; and a series of ta- 
boos, such as that against the eating of beans, 
probably devised by Pythagoras to give his fol- 
lowers a sense of distinctness. 

Such a degree of discipline, however, re- 
mained peculiar to the Pythagoreans. Their 
philosophical doctrines became widely influen- 
tial through commending themselves to Plato, 
Pythagoras's chief philosophical insight was that 
the world was held together and given coher- 
ence by the operation of harmony and propor- 
tion, which could be expressed in terms of 
mathematical ratios. The dominant creative 
principle was One, or unity (the Monad), which 
acted on an archetypal, formless substratum, 
symbolized by the number ‘Two (the Dyad). The 
union of these two generated primarily the 
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whole system of numbers and secondarily the 
world of physical objects, which, for the early 
Pythagoreans, were to be regarded as numbers, 

Pythagoras was also the first to give philo- 
sophical underpinning to the originally sha- 
manistic notion of the soul as something 
separable from the body, which is not just an in- 
substantial shade but the truc repository of the 
personality, For him, and for Plato after him, im- 
mortality for the soul was inextricably involved 
with reincarnation, into both human and (in the 
case of unsatisfactory humans) animal bodies. 
The problems about personal identity that this 
involves do not seem to have bothered ancient 
thinkers, 


2. Plato and Aristotle. 
Plato (427-347 B.C.) is the spiritual heir to 
Pythagoras, but in constructing his philosophy 
he was also much influenced by the intellectual 
challenges laid down by Parmenides of Elea (c. 
515-445 B.c.) and Heraclitus of Ephesus (fl. c. 
500 B.C.), Heraclitus seems to have been the first 
to view the world (hosmos) as a system: in con- 
stant flux but held together in a tension of oppo- 
sites, by a force that he termed logos (“ratio,” 
“reason,” “word"), Parmenides focused on the 
problem of being, what must be the characteris- 
tics of what is, and declared that it must be one, 
éternal, uniform and motionless, and that only 
what is can be known: there can be no knowl- 
edge of what is not. The true subject of these 
mysterious pronouncements remained a puzzle 
for subsequent thinkers, but they make best 
sense if they are taken to concern the totality of 
what is. To confuse matters, Parmenides also 
composed an account of the physical world, 
which for him was a realm of illusion, and Plato 
took up the challenge thus posed by postulating 
first an intelligible realm of true Being, which 
fulfilled Parmenides' prescription, and served as 
home of the Forms, ideal archetypes of all phys- 
ical reality, and then a sense-perceptible realm 
of Becoming, in which we dwell, which is in 
constant (Heraclitean) flux but held together 
nonetheless by the system of Forms, which 
project themselves upon a material substratum 
in the form of geometrical structures (the basic 
triangles and their combinations described in 
his dialogue Timacus). 

However, Pythagoras is the dominant influ- 
ence on Plato and his immediate successors, 
Speusippus and Xenocrates, under whom Pla- 
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tonism becomes properly a system. All their 
works have perished, but we can see from the ti- 
des that are preserved their formalizing ten- 
dency, of Xenocrates in ‘particular, and that 
propensity for reinterpreting Pythagoras to ac- 
cord with their doctrines that is the origin of 
*Nco-Pythagoreanism. Speusippus advanced a 
doctrine, of the first principle, that it is a unity 
beyond being, which finds no support in main- 
line Platonism before Plotinus but which seems 
to have found echoes in less orthodox Neo- 
Pythagorean and platonizing gnostic circles. Xe- 
nocrates, perhaps influenced to some extent by 
*Aristotle; postulated as a first principle a 
monad that is also an intellect and whose con- 
tents were probably, though not certainly, envis- 
aged as being the Forms (this is the case in the 
Platonism of such figures as Antiochus and Eu- 
dorus in the first century B.C.). 

Plato's most distinguished successor, how- 
ever, was his most dissident one, “Aristotle (384- 
322 u.C.). Aristotle, son of a distinguished doctor 
from Stagira in the north of Greece, had joined 
Plato's Academy in 367 B.C., at the age of seven- 
tecn, and remained with him until his death, 
though showing an increasing tendency to ar- 
gue with him on basic issues. After a period 
abroad, Aristotle set up his own rival school 
acrass town, the Lyceum or Peripatos, in 335 B.c. 
Aristolle greatly advanced all departments of 
philosophy, metaphysics, physics, ethics and 
logic, but, despite his polemical stance toward 
Plato, his disagreements with him chiefly con- 
cern the theory of Forms, the general tendency 
to mathematicize the universe (evident particu- 
larly in Plato's other successors) and the doc- 
trine of the separable nature of the soul. Later 
Platonists managed to appropriate most of Ans- 
totelian philosophy into a common Academic 
synthesis, even contriving to downplay his objec- 
tions to the Forms and his denial of the separate 
existence of the soul, In the former case, he was 
held to be referring to the immanent form (e- 
dos), a projection into matter of the transcendent 
form (idea); in the latter, likewise, his analysis (in 
the De Anima) is thought to concern only the 
soul in its embodied mode—a triumphant cxer- 
cise of the late antique philosophical conviction 
that great minds must at all costs think alike, as 
well as being entirely consistent with them- 
selves! 

Aristotle's doctrine of the supreme principle, 
or God, as a mind thinking itself becomes stan- 


dard Platonic doctrine up to the time of Plotinus, 
when a doctrine stemming from Speusippus is 
reasserted, of a unitary first principle, above be- 
ing and intellection, the self-thinking mind be- 
ing relegated to second place in the universe. 
Such doctrines as those of the four causes, of 


‘matter, of potentiality and actuality, and the 


whole of Aristotelian logic, are also taken on 
board. In the sphere of ethics, the doctrines ad- 
vanced in the Nicomachean Ethics, such as those 
of virtue as a mean, the moderation of the pas- 
sions and contemplation (theoria) as the su- 
preme purpose of human life, are accepted 
likewise. [t was felt by later Platonists that in all 
these areas Aristotle was formalizing the com- 
mon doctrine of the Academy. 


3. Hellenistic Philosophy: Stoics and 
Epicureans. 

During the *Hellenistic cra, dating broadly from 
the death of *Alexander the Great in 325 B.C. to 
the defeat of Antony and Cleopatra by Augustus 
in 31 B.., the cutting edge of philosophy was 
represented not by either the Academy (which 
after Polemon deviated into skepticism) or by 
the Lyceum (which after Aristotle’s successor, 
Theophrastus, declined into antiquarianism 
and triviality) but rather by the rival schools of 
*Stoics and *Epicureans, the one founded by 
Zeno of Kition, in Cyprus (335-263 B.C.), a cre- 
ative admirer of the Cynic movement, the other 
by the Athenian Epicurus (341-270 B.C.), a dissi- 
dent follower of the Atomists, but both based in 
Athens. 

Of these, the Epicureans have little to offer 
from the perspective of Christianity—being ma- 
terialists, constructive atheists (Epicurus held 
that the gods existed but were not concerned 
with humans) and devotees of pleasure as the 
highest aim of human life—except for their ad- 
vancement of certain arguments that they devel- 
oped against the existence of the traditional 
Greek gods, which are borrowed gratefully by 
the church fathers. The Stoies, by contrast, de- 
spite their materialism, are of great importance. 
In metaphysics, their conception of the Logos, 
or creative reason-principle of God, which is 
borrowed back by later Platonists as a demythol- 
ogized version of the Demiurge of Plato's 7i- 
maeus, becomes crucial for the development of 
christological doctrine from the Fourth Gospel 
on and causes difficulties later about the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Father, 
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In epistemology, the Stoics' most important 
contribution was to postulate the concept of the 
“cognitive impression” (katalépitké phantasa), 
the essential feature of which was that it could 
not have come from anything other than that of 
which it did in fact come. On this basis they 
were able to construct a system involving propo- 
sitions of which one could be certain, such as 
“gods exist” and “they exercise providential care 
over the world”—this in the face of the perva- 
sive skepticism being advanced by the Platonic 
Academy of the time. 

In ethics, too, the Stoics set up an ideal of the 
extirpation of the passions (apatheia), as against 
the less extreme Aristotelian ideal of their mod- 
eration (metriopatheta), which proved altractive 
both to many Platonists and to many of the 
church fathers, The Stoics propounded an ideal 
of the Sage as self-sufficient and impervious to 
the blows of fortune, an ideal that was in one 
way attractive to Christian ascetics but in another 
way antithetical to the Christian ideal of broth- 
erly love and concern for one's fellow humans. 


5. The Philosophies of the Roman Empire, 

In the first century B.C., various important devel- 
opments took place. The Platonist Antiochus of 
Asealon (c. 130-69 B.C,), much influenced by 
Stoic thought, turned Platonism back to dogma- 
tism in a way that was to prove fruitful for later 
ages, though a transcendental element derived 
from Neo-Pythagoreanism, which reestablished 
a supreme deity as immaterial and external to 
the physical world, needed to be added before 
the synthetic philosophical system known as 
Middle Platonism could emerge in the first cen- 
turies A.D, and exercise a significant influence 
on emergent Christianity. At the same time, a re- 
vitalized Stoicism, the most notable representa- 
tives of which were the Roman nobleman 
*Seneca (c. 4 B.C.-A,D. 65), the freed slave *Epict- 
etus (mid-first to mid-second century A.D.), and 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (A.D. 
121-180), popularized and developed the basic 
principles of Stoic ethics in such a way as to in- 
fluence both Platonism and Christianity. 

In many ways, the new synthesis developed 
by the third-century Platonist Plotinus (A.p. 204- 
269), taking in many concepts from both Aristo- 
telianism and Stoicism but adding also a 
strongly transcendentalist clement derived from 
the Neo-Pythagoreanism of Numenius (fl. c. A.D. 
150) provided a stimulus for later Christian 
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thinkers such as the Cappadocian fathers, In 
Plotinus we find for the first time, in a coherent 
form, the concept of a first principle superior to 
intellect, the One, adumbrated by Plato's succes- 
sor Speusippus but overlaid then by the Aristote- 
lian concept of God as a self-thinking intellect. 
This development, however, which becomes a 
distinguishing mark of later Platonism, was one 
that Christian thinkers were disinclined to fol- 
low, as it conflicted with the concept of a per- 
sonal God. Only in the writings of the myste- 
rious sixth-century Christian Platonist going un- 
der the name of Dionysius the Areopagite is this 
concept taken on board, with fantastic results. 

For Plotinus, as for most other philosophers 
of the period, philosophy is a matter of secking 
the best way of purifying the soul from the in- 
fluences of the body and the external world and 
leading it back to its source in the intelligible 
world, Both his ethical theory and his episte- 
mology are directed to that end. He expends 
much effort in trying to bring us to a realization 
of our true nature, being that of a strictly impas- 
sive soul immured in a body animated by a sort 
of emanation from this soul, which is the seat of 
“vulgar” consciousness, involving passions and 
sense perceptions but which does not properly 
constitute the core of our being. Such a sce- 
nario, while considerably more austere than 
the normal Christian view, presents a challenge 
that a number of the more Platonically minded 
fathers, such as the Cappadocians, found stimu- 
lating. 

See also ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM; CYNIC 
EristLes; CYNICISM AND SKEPTICISM; EPICTETUS; 
EPICGUREANISM; NEO-PYTHAGOREANISM: PLATO, 
PLATONISM; SENECA; STOICISM. 
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PIETY, JEWISH 
For ancient *Judaism piety, or devotion to God, 
was understood to embrace every aspect of life: 
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“Piety governs all our actions and occupations 
and speech; none of these things did our law- 
giver leave unexamined or indeterminate” (Jo- 
sephus Ag. Ap. 2.16 §171). In a more narrow 
sense, piety (eusebeia; cf. “holiness,” hosiotés) 
could refer to duty to God, although true piety 
was inseparable from its corollary, duty to fellow 
human beings (“justice,” dikaiosyné, and “love of 
humanity,” philanthrdpia; Ep, Arist. 131; cf. 24, 
215; Josephus Ant, 18.5.2 §117; Philo Spec. Leg. 
2.15 §63; Mk 12:28-54 par.), Although our focus 
will be on piety more narrowly conceived, a full 
picture of ancient Judaism must also include its 
strong emphasis on love of neighbor (Lev 19:18) 
and stranger (Lev 19:34) as essential to the right 
worship of God (m. ‘Abot 1:2), The following dis- 
cussion is divided among the three major 
spheres of life in which piety was practiced: tem- 
ple, synagogue and daily life. 

1. The Context of Piety 

2. The Practice of Piety in the Temple 

3. The Practice of Piety in the Synagogue 

4. The Practice of Piety in Daily Life 

5, Jewish Piety After A.D. 70 


1, The Context of Piety. 

1.1, Diversity and Unity. Critical use of our ma- 
jor sources—Jewish writings of the Second Tem- 
ple period (*Josephus, *Philo, the *Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, *Dead Sea Scrolls), the NT, 
*rabbinic literature and pagan writers who dis- 
cuss Jews and Judaism—reveals vibrant, devel- 
oping and often diverse practices and beliefs, 
such that broad generalizations about Judaism 
are difficult and potentially misleading. Interpre- 
tations of the Torah varied, and surviving docu- 
ments reveal often vigorous debates concerning 
correct practices (*Migsat Ma‘asey ha-Torah 
[4QMMT); Mk 7:1-23 par.; Mt 23; cf. the debates 
between the school of Hillel and the school of 
Shammai in rabbinic literature [see Neusner 
1971]). Furthermore, the vast majority of Jews 
who lived in this period left no written records; 
the extent to which their various understandings 
of piety are reflected in our sources is a matter 
for conjecture. 

In highlighting the diversity within Judaism, 
it must be emphasized that important core be- 
liefs (particularly monotheism and election) and 
practices (e.g, circumcision, dietary obser- 
vances, *sabbath) clearly set the Jewish people 
as a whole apart from surrounding cultures. Be- 
low we will focus on the core of generally shared 


practices; more information on diversity of prac- 
tice within Second Temple Judaism can be 
found herein under articles treating various 
groups and sects and in the works cited in the 
bibliography, 

1.2. Obedience as a Response to Grace. The 
overarching context for Jewish piety was the be- 
lief that the one true God had graciously chosen 
*Israel to be his people. Monotheism—exclu- 
sive devotion to Yahweh—resulted in a strong 
abhorrence of Gentile idolatry, although the de- 
gree of participation in surrounding cultures 
varied widely (see Barclay; Kasher). *Rome gen- 
erally exempted Jews from direct participation 
in the emperor cult (see Ruler Cult), The attempt 
of Gaius Caligula to install his statue in the 
Jerusalem *temple (c. A.D. 41) nearly touched off 
a worldwide uprising of Jews (Philo Leg. Gai. 31 
§§213-17; cf. Mt 24:15 par.). After Gaius’s death 
brought this crisis to an end, the right of the 
Jews to worship Yahweh alone was reaffirmed 
(Josephus Ant, 19.5.2 §§284-85), 

Along with belief in Yahweh as the one true 
God came the conviction that this God had cho- 
sen Israel out of all the nations of the world and 
made a covenant with them. This conviction is 
crucial for a correct understanding of the place 
of the law in early Judaism (see Torah). Jewish pi- 
ety has often been unfairly characterized as le- 
galism—the attempt to acquire merit before God 
through the performance of various rituals and 
practices. This reconstruction of Judaism is 
founded primarily on a particular reading of po- 
lemical passages in the Gospels and in Paul's 
writings. When all of our available sources are 
considered, however, a much different picture 
results, In a series of major studies investigating 
a wide range of Jewish texts from approximately 
200 B.C. to A.D, 200, E. P. Sanders has persua- 
sively argued that obedience to the law was 
widely understood in Second Temple Judaism 
not as a way to earn God's favor but rather as a 
response to God's prior election of Israel (Sand- 
ers 1977, 1990, 1992; cf. Moore; see DPL, Law). 

Obedience to the commandments was 
viewed as a sign of membership in God's cove- 
nant, but the covenant itself had its origin in 
God's grace, not in Israel's worthiness: “Thou 
hast shown us mercy, for we had no meritorious 
deeds to show. . . . For the whole world is Thine, 
and yet Thou hast no other people than Israel, 
as it is said, ‘The people which I formed for My- 
self (Is 43:21)” (Mehilta Shirata 9 (Lauterbach 
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2:69]), Likewise, while human obedience was a 
necessary response to God, the maintenance of 
the covenant ultimately depended on God's 
mercy and faithfulness: “As for me, if T stumble, 
the mercies of God shall be my eternal salvation. 
If [ stagger because of the sin of flesh, my justifi- 


cation shall be by the righteousness of God’ 


which endures forever. .. . He will draw me near 
by His grace, and by His mercy will He bring my 
justification, He will judge me in the righteous- 
ness of His truth and in the greatness of His 
goodness He will pardon all my sins” (1QS 
1]:11-14, Vermes),. Similar views are expressed 
in a multitude of texts, many of which are cited 
and discussed in detail by Sanders. That individ- 
ual Jews, much like the adherents of any other 
faith, did not always live up to the ideals ex- 
pressed in their theology is not to be doubted. 
However, criticisms of Jewish practices and be- 
liefs, whether found in the NT or in other early 
Jewish literature, must be interpreted in light of 
the widespread and foundational Jewish convic- 
tion that obedience to the commandments was 
above all a response of love and devotion to the 
God who out of his abundant mercy and grace 
had chosen Israel to be his covenant people. 


2. The Practice of Piety in the Temple. 

2.1, One God, One Temple, The Second Tem- 
ple was built after the exile on the site of So- 
lomon's temple (516 B.c.; Ezra 6:14-18). *Herod 
began a massive expansion of the temple com- 
plex (20/19 B.C.; Josephus Ant. 15.11,1-7 §§380- 
425) that was not completed until about A.D, 64 
(Josephus Ant, 20.9.7 §219; ef. Jn 2:20). What was 
most notable about the Jerusalem temple, how- 
ever, was not its size and magnificence but the 
fact that it stood as the sole official temple of 
Yahweh, in stark contrast to the multitude of 
temples and shrines to other gods found 
throughout the Greco-Roman world (Acts 17:16, 
22-23), “Since God is one, there should likewise 
be only one temple,” remarks Philo (Spec. Leg. 
1.12 §67; cf. Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.23 §193). Even 
groups who bitterly opposed the current temple 
leadership did not normally establish alternate 
temples, although the hope for a new or re- 
newed temple was a common *eschatological 
expectation (Tob 13:16-18; 1 Enoch 90;28-29; Jub, 
1:17, 29; 11QTemple 29:7-10; Sib, Or. 5:420-33; 
contrast Rev 21:22), Other Jewish temples, such 
as those at Arag el-Emir (second century B.C.) 
and Leontopolis (c, 160 B.C.-A.D, 73), never seri- 
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ously rivaled the Jerusalem temple. Diaspora 
Jews looked to Jerusalem and its temple as the 
spiritual center of Judaism (Philo Spee. Leg. 1.12 
§§68-70). 

2.2. Sacrifice, Prayer and Festivals. Temple ac- 
tivities centered around *sacrifice. The daily sac- 
rifice of two male yearling lambs along with 
offerings of flour, oi] and wine (one lamb in the 
morning and one in the late afternoon) was ac- 
companied by *prayers and by the recitation of 
the Shema‘ and the Ten Commandments (Ex 
29:38-46; Num 28:1-8; Josephus Ant. 14.4.3 §65; 
Ag. Ap. 2.23 §§196-97; m. Tamid 4:1—5:1). In 
connection with these daily sacrifices, the 
*priests burned incense before the Most Holy 
Place inside the temple (Ex 30:7-8; Jdt 9:1; Lk 
1:8-11). Special sacrifices were offered on the 
sabbath, at the new moon, at the New Year, on 
the Day of Atonement and during the three ma- 
jor pilgrimage “festivals (Lev 23; Num 28:9— 
29:40; Josephus Ant. 3.10.1-7 §§237-57). Individ- 
ual worshipers brought various offerings for pu- 
rification (Mk 1:44; Lk 2:22-24; Acts 21;25-26), 
for transgressions or for thanksgiving (Lev 1—7; 
Josephus Ant. 3.9.1-4 §§224-36). Proper sacrifice 
was understood to require the night intentions, 
such as repentance for sin and reconciliation 
with others, on the part of the worshiper (Philo 
Spec. Leg. 1.53 §§290-95; Mt 5;23-24), 

Laypeople came to pray in the temple pre- 
cincts at the times of the daily sacrifices (Sir 50:5- 
21; Lk 1:10; Acts 3:1; cf Acts 2:42) and through- 
out the day (Lk 2:37). Psalms continued to be 
sung in the temple as well (Sir 50:18). The tem- 
ple courts and porticoes served as a location for 
Jesus’ teaching (Mk 11:27; 14:49; Jn 10:23), for 
the apostles’ preaching (Acts 5:42) and for gath- 
erings of the Jerusalem church (Acts 2:46). 

The three great pilgrimage feasts (Passover/ 
Unleavened Bread, Weeks or Pentecost and ‘Tab- 
ernacles), which recalled the exodus, wilderness 
journeys and the gift of the land (Ex 12:1— 
13:10; Num 28:16-31; 29:12-38; Deut 16:1-17), 
brought great crowds to Jerusalem. ‘The in- 
creased numbers and heightened sense of na- 
tional identity made these festivals prime 
occasions for protest and even revolt (Josephus 
Ant. 13.13.5 §§572-73; 17.9.3 §§218-18; 17.10.2 
§§254-64; 20.5.5 §§105-12; cf. Mk 14:1-2 par.), As 
a result, the Roman governor (see Roman Gover- 
nors of Palestine), who normally resided in 
*Cacsarea Maritima, brought extra troops to 
Jerusalem for the feasts, 
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Although the Torah requires attendance at 
all three major festivals, those who lived far 
from Jerusalem probably found it difficult to 
come to more than one festival per year, while 
most “Diaspora Jews might have made the pil- 
grimage only once, if at all. The pilgrimage was 
both a worshipful and a festive experience. Fam- 
ilies would spend their “second tithe” money in 
Jerusalem (Deut 14:22-26; Jub. 32:10-14; Jose- 
phus Ant, 4.8,8 §205) and also use the visit to 
bring their sacrifices, which in the case of 
shared sacrifices and the Passover sacrifice re- 
sulted in a relatively rare opportunity to enjoy 
red meat. The difficulty involved in bringing sac- 
rificial animals long distances created a demand 
for suitable animals that could be bought in 
Jerusalem (Mk 11:15 par.; see Festivals). 

Gentiles could and did bring gifts and sacn- 
fices to the temple (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.5 §48; J. W 
2.17.3 §§412-14; 5.13.6 §§562-63; cf. Is 56:7; Mk 
11;17 par.), though they were prevented from 
moving beyond the outer court by a barrier car- 
rying a strict warning that to proceed further 
would result in a death sentence (Josephus Ant. 
15,11,5 §417; Philo Leg. Gai. 31 §212; cf. Acts 
21:27-29; Eph 2:14). Rome subsidized a daily sac- 
rifice at the temple for the emperor and the Ro- 
man people (Philo Leg. Gai. 23 §157; 40 §317; cf. 
32 §252; 36 §291; 45 §§356-57; Josephus Ag. Ap. 
2.6 877; J. W. 2.10.4 §197); the priests’ decision in 
A.D. 66 to cease this sacrifice signaled their fixed 
intent to go to war with Rome (Josephus /.W 
2.17.2-8 §§408-16; see Jewish History: Roman Pe- 
riod; Jewish Wars with Rome). 

2.3. Financial Support of the Temple. The To- 
rah, as interpreted in the Second Temple period, 
stipulated that a tenth of cach nonsabbatical 
year’s produce be given for the support of the 
Levites, who in turn tithed to the priests (Num 
18;21-32; Neh 10:37-39; Josephus Ant. 4.4.4 §69). 
The priests also received the firstfruits of pro- 
duce (Num 18:13), the firstborn of clean animals 
{unclean animals and firstborn children were 
redeemed with money, Ex 13:11-16; Num 18;15- 
18), heave offering (Num 18:11-12; Neh 10:37; 
m. Ter.) and portions of many of the sacrifices 
and offerings brought to the temple (Josephus 
Ant. 4.4.4 §§69-75). People could also dedicate 
property to the temple (Mk 7:11 par.). 

A yearly temple tax of a half shekel (2 de- 
narii), required of every male Israelite over 
twenty, directly supported the temple operations 
(Ex 30:11-16; Neh 10:32). This tax appears to 


have been paid faithfully, even by Diaspora 
Jews, and it served as a marker of Jewish iden- 
tity. Rome helped to ensure the Jews’ right to 
send money to Jerusalem despite the local ten- 
sions caused by this large outflow of cash (Philo 
Spec. Leg. 1.14 §§76-78; Leg. Gai, 23 §§156-57; 31 
§216; 36 §291; 40 §§311-16; Josephus Ant, 
14.10.8 §§213-16; 16.6.2-3 §§163, 166; Cicero 
Flac. 28; on payment of the tax by Babylonian 
Jews, see Josephus Ant. 18.9.1 §§312-15; Philo 
Leg. Gai, 31 §216), The rich temple treasury 
found itself the object of plunder by foreigners 
more than once (1 Macc 1:20-24; Josephus /.W. 
2.9.4 §175; 2.14.6 §298; Ant, 17,10.2 §264). After 
the destruction of the temple, the Romans col- 
lected an equivalent tax on all Jews to be paid to 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (Josephus /.W. 
7.6.6 §218; Dio Cassius Hist, 66.7.2), Jesus’ pay- 
ment of the temple tax is the subject of a curious 
exchange in Matthew 17:24-27 (see ‘Taxation, 
Jewish; see also Sanders 1992, For attitudes to- 
ward the temple, see Temple, Jewish). 


3. The Practice of Piety in the Synagogue. 
While its origins remain obscure, the synagogue 
was an established, if continually developing, in- 
stitution by the Second Temple period in both 
the Diaspora and Palestine, The functions asso- 
ciated with the synagogue varied from place to 
place and from time to time, with the syna- 
gogue’s importance to the Jewish community 
likely increasing the greater the distance from 
Jerusalem, The right of Jews to assemble was 
protected by Roman law, even in Rome itself, 
where other religious societies were forbidden 
to meet (Josephus Ant. 14.10.8 §§215-16; Philo 
Leg. Gai, 40 §§311-16). Sabbath assembly was re- 
garded by some as a Mosaic decree (Bib. Ant. 
11:8; Philo Hypoth. 7.12-13; Op, Mund. 43 §128; 
Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.17 §175). 

Remains of synagogues from the first century 
A.D. have been discovered, but in many cases 
Jews may have met on the sabbath in private 
homes or in buildings used on other days for 
different purposes (see Synagogues; sce also 
Fine; Levine 1987 and 1999; Urman and 
Flesher). In the Diaspora, synagogues were of 
ten located by water, perhaps for purification nt- 
uals (Josephus Ant. 14.10.23 §258; Ep. Arist. 305- 
6; Acts 16:13). Leadership may have been prima- 
rily by laypeople, although the Theodotus in- 
scription ,from Jerusalem (in Greek, usually 
dated first century A.D.) indicates several gencra- 
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tions of priestly leadership at Chat particular syn- 
agogue (cf, Philo Hypoth, 7,12-13; see Inscriptions 
and Papyri: Jewish), Leadership of synagogues 
by *Pharisces is suggested by some passages in 
the Gospels (Mt 23:2, 6), but not all (Mk 5:21-24, 
35-43 par.; Lk 13:14). *Women appear to have 
participated in leadership roles in the syna- 
gogue to varying degrees (cf. Acts 16:15-14; 17:4, 
12; 18:26; see Brooten; Kraemer; Feldman 1996, 
56-58). 

3.1, Study of Torah, During the pre-70 period, 
the reading and exposition of *Torah was the 
primary sabbath activity of the synagogue (Philo 
Op. Mund. 43 §128; Spec. Leg. 2.15 §§61-64; Jose- 
phus Ag. Ap. 2.17 §175; Acts 15:21). Portions of 
the Torah and Prophets were read, although 
there was not yet a standard lectionary. The ori- 
gin of the *Septuagint and of the *targumim is 
probably to be traced back to the necessity of 
providing translations of Scriptures in the ver- 
nacular (m, Meg. 4:4; see Septuagint/Greek Old 
Testament; Aramaic Language). Exposition and 
exhortation would follow, perhaps with several 
people speaking in turn, The NT provides im- 
portant early evidence for the structure of a syn- 
agogue service (Lk 4:16-27; Acts 13:14-43; cf. 1 Cor 
14:26-SSa). The Dead Sea sect was notable for its 
devotion to the study of Torah, legislating con- 
tinual study and exposition by some members of 
the group (1Q5 6:6+8; 8;12-16). 

3.2, Prayer. The most common Greek term 
for what we know as a synagogue is proseuché, 
“(place of] prayer” (see Acts 16:13, 16), yet the 
role of communal prayer in the synagogue ser- 
vice of the pre-70 period is unclear. The Dead 
Sea sect appears to have had a fixed liturgy for 
corporate prayer, but similar evidence for other 
groups is lacking before A.D. 70 (see Liturgy: 
Qumran). Even if they did not attain a fixed 
form this early, however, the main themes of 
later rabbinic prayers such as the Eighteen 
Benedictions—creation, revelation, election, re- 
demption—were likely widespread. These later 
prayers share common features with the Lord's 
Prayer as well as with prayers known from the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (see Prayer; Liturgy: Rabbinic). 

3.3. Other Communal Activities. Particularly in 
the Diaspora, the synagogue functioned as a cen- 
ter for community life in a manner similar to that 
of Greco-Roman associations, providing a site 
for communal meals and for the celebration of 
holy days (Josephus Ant. 14.10.8 §§213-16; cf. Mt 
23:6; 1 Cor 11:17-34; see Associations) and serv- 
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ing as a collection point for alms (Mt 6;2) and for 
the temple tax (Philo Leg. Gai, 23 §156; Josephus 
Ant, 14.10.68 §215; 16.6.2 §§163-64). The syna- 
gogue also served as a law court for community 
matters, with authority to mete out punishments 
such as the thirty-nine lashes suffered repeatedly 
by Paul (2 Cor 11:24; cf. Mt 10:17; Acts 22:19; m. 
Mak. 3:10-11). The Theodotus inscription indi- 
cates that the synagogue provided accommoda- 
tions for visitors to Jerusalem, most likely from 
the Greek-speaking Diaspora. 

3.4, Gentiles and the Synagogue. Jewish piety 
evoked both scorn and admiration from Gen- 
tiles (see Feldman 1993; Whittaker). Instances of 
violence against Jews and their synagogues arc 
known from this period (e.g, in *Alexandria, 
A.D. 38, Philo Leg. Gat. §§132-39; Place. §§41-53; 
Caesarea, A.D. 66, Josephus /.W. 2.14.4-5 §§284- 
92), yet a sizable number of Gentiles appear to 
have attended synagogues and to have observed 
some Jewish practices (Josephus Ag. Ap, 2.89 
§282; /. Wi 7.3.3 §45; see Proselytism and Godfear- 
ets; sce also Feldman 1993). 


4, The Practice of Piety in Daily Life. 

4.1. Circumcision, Though it was practiced by 
other peoples in the ancient world (e.g., by Ar- 
abs and by Egyptian priests, Josephus Ang, 1,12.2 
§214; Ag. Ap. 2.13 §141), circumcision was partic- 
ularly associated with the Jews. According to 
Genesis 17:9-14, circumcision on the eighth day 
was given to Abraham by God as a sign of the 
covenant. Thus, to forego circumcision would 
be to renounce the covenant (Gen 17:14; cf. Acts 
21:20-24; m. Ker, 1:1), That it served as a clear 
marker of Jewish identity can be seen in Antio- 
chus IV Epiphanes' prohibition of the practice 
(1 Mace 1:48) and in the attempt of some Helle- 
nizing Jews surgically to remove the evidence of 
circumcision (1 Mace 1:15). Circumcision was 
the mark that distinguished Gentile proselytes 
from sympathizers (Josephus Ant. 20.2.4 §§38- 
48; 20.7.1 8139; see Nolland), 

4,2. Dietary Observances, Another distinguish- 
ing mark of Jewish identity was observance of 
biblical restrictions on allowable foods (Lev 
11;1-47; Deut 14:3-21; see DJG, Clean and Un- 
clean), Particularly notable in the ancient world 
(and often the subject of mockery—ef. Philo Leg. 
Gai, 45 §§361-62) was Jewish avoidance of pork, 
During the *Hasmonean revolt, pious Jews 
chose death rather than violate this stricture 
(2 Mace 7; 4 Mace 5;1—6;30), 
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While observance of dietary laws was fairly 
uncomplicated in Palestine, Diaspora Jews had 
more difficulty obtaining acceptable food, as is 
evidenced by a number of decrees designed to 
ensure that Jews had access to their ancestral 
food (Josephus Ant. 14.10.12, 21, 24 §§226, 245, 
261). Eating with Gentiles would have been ac- 
ceptable as long as Jewish food was available 
(Jdt 10:5; 12:2, 9, 19; Ep. Anist. 180-81), although 
in practice the food laws probably limited social 
interaction between Jews and Gentiles (8 Macc 
3;3-7), Eating Gentile meat would have posed 
difficulties both because most of the meat in the 
Greco-Roman world had been sacrificed in con- 
nection with a religious ceremony (1 Cor 8, 10) 
and because Jews suspected Gentile slaughter- 
ing methods of leaving blood in the meat (Lev 
7:26-27; 17:10-14; Acts 15:20), The common 
practice of offering a libation to the gods would 
have made Gentile wine objectionable as well. 
Gentile oi] was also avoided by many Jews, per- 
haps for purity reasons (Josephus Life 13 §74; 
JW. 2.21.2 §591; Ant. 12.3.1 §120), Where proper 
food was unavailable, pious Jews probably ate 
vegetables and drank water (Josephus Life 3 §14; 
cf, Dan 1:8-16; Rom 14:2). Josephus mentions 
observance of at least some of the Jewish dictary 
laws by Gentile sympathizers as a fairly common 
phenomenon (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.39 §282). 

4.3. Purity. Biblical purity laws also contin- 
ued to be observed in our period (e.g., Lev 11— 
15; Num 19; see DJG, Clean and Unclean; see 
also Sanders 1992). Purity primarily had to do 
with one's ability to participate in the temple 
cult, since no impure Israelite could enter the 
temple precincts (Lev 15:31; m. Parak 11:4). Be- 
cause impurity was contracted in the course of 
everyday activities, however, most people were 
impure most of the time, It is crucial to realize 
that to be in a state of impurity was not sinful in 
and of itself, Many activities that in themselves 
were pious and good (e.g., caring for the dead; 
sexual intercourse; childbirth) resulted in impu- 
rity, Depending on the type of impurity, purifica- 
tion could require some or all of the following: 
immersion, washing clothes, the passage of set 
time periods, inspection by a priest and sacrifice 
(cf. Mk 1:44). Corpse impurity required a seven- 
day purification period and sprinkling with a 
special mixture of water and the ashes of the red 
heifer sacrifice (Num 19), Only the high priest 
was prohibited from contracting corpse impurity 
altogether (Lev 21:10-12), but priests were ex- 


pected to avoid it except in the case of a close 
relative’s death (Lev 21:1-4), This stricture may 
help to explain the behavior of the priest and 
Levite in Jesus’ parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Lk 10:25-37), 

Although impurity was in many cases un- 
avoidable and not in itself sinful, purity was gen- 
erally seen as a desirable state, and many people 
may have immersed regularly (Jdt 12:7-9), Ar- 
chaeological investigation has turned up numer- 
ous immersion pools both in Jerusalem and in 
areas of Palestine far from the temple. Groups 
such as the Pharisees and the Dead Sea sectari- 
ans elaborated purity laws to a greater extent 
than most Jews observed (see Pharisces; Ess- 
enes). The Pharisees as well as other groups of 
pious Jews (Is 66:20; Jdt 11:13; m. Parah 11:4-5; 
CD 11:18-21) tried to handle the priests’ food in 
a state of ritual purity, though to what extent 
they attempted to cat their own food in purity is 
debated (see Neusner 1973; Sanders 1990). 
Nothing suggests that the Pharisees forced ev- 
eryone to follow their purity rules or considered 
those who did not to be “sinners” (m, Parah 
11:5); even the schools of Hillel and Shammai 
disagreed on correct practices, yet they contin- 
ued to associate and intermarry with each other 
(m. Yebam, 1:4). Jesus debated with Pharisees 
over issues involving purity (see DJG, Clean and 
Unclean; see also Sanders 1990; Fredriksen). 

In the Diaspora, Jews developed extrabiblical 
purifications such as handwashing and sprin- 
kling (Zp. Arist, 305-6; Sib. Or. 3.591-93; Philo 
Spec, Leg. 3.10 §63; 36 §§205-6; cf. Mk 7:1-4), 
evincing a desire for purity even apart from di- 
rect participation in the temple cult, Writers such 
as *Philo emphasized that outward purity is val- 
ucless without purity of one's heart (Philo Spee. 
Leg. 1.49 §§262-60; Quaest. in Ex. 1.2; cf 1QS 
2:25—8:12; Ps 24:4; Jas 4:8). Gentiles were ap- 
parently not thought to be subject to purity laws, 
The major Jewish concern in social relation- 
ships with Gentile neighbors would have been 
to avoid idolatry and impure food (sec Sanders 
1992, 72-76). 

4.4, Prayer, In addition to spontaneous, pri- 
vate prayer, the practice of fixed times of prayer 
was widespread by this period. Prayers were 


joined with recitation of the Shema ‘(Deut 6:4-9), 


a passage that affirms the core beliefs of mono- 
theism and election, Saying the Shema‘ in the 
morning and evening follows from a literal in- 
terpretation of Deuteronomy 6:7b-9, as does the 
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wearing of tefillin (phylacteries) on arm and 
forehead and the use of mezuzol on doorposts, 
both of which contained portions of Scripture 
(m. Ber. 1:1-4; 1OS 9:26—10:3; 4Q128-155; Ep. 
Arist, 158-60; Josephus Ant. 4.8.13 §§212-13; Mt 
23:5). Some evidence connects regular times of 


prayer with the daily sacrifices in the morning ' 


and late afternoon (Jdt 9:1; 4, Ber. 3:1; cf m. Ber. 
4:1). Other sources suggest that three times of 
prayer were observed (m. Ber. 4:1; cf. Dan 6:10, 
13; Ps 55:17; Acts 10:9). Mealtimes provided yet 
another opportunity for prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing (1QS 6:4-6; Josephus J. W. 2.8.5 §131; Mk 6:41 
par.; Mk 8:6-7 par.; Mk 14:22-23 par.; Rom 14:6). 
The proliferation of hymns and prayers in Sec- 
ond Temple period texts attests the vibrancy of 
prayer and praise in this cra (cf, 1QH; Lk 1:46- 
55, 67-79; 2:28-32; see Prayer). 

4.5. Sabbath. The Torah establishes obser- 
vance of a day of rest as a mark of the covenant, 
linking it both with creation (Ex 20:8-11) and 
with the redemption of Israel at the exodus 
(Deut 5:12-15). The prohibition of work on the 
sabbath, elaborated in later periods (Jer 17:19- 
27; Neh 10:31; 13;15-22), continued to be further 
specified in the Second Temple period, though 
not everyone observed the same restrictions. For 
example, the practice of the Essenes was notable 
for its strictness (Josephus /. W. 2.8.9 §147; cf. CD 
10:14—11:18). Rabbinic evidence indicates that 
certain religious duties and any actions neces- 
sary to protect life, even when the danger to life 
was doubtful, took precedence over sabbath ob- 
servance (m, Yoma 8:6; m. Sabb. 18:3—19:5; m. 
Pesah. 5—6). 

Observance of the sabbath was a conspicu- 
ous marker of Jewish identity. During the Has- 
monean revolt, some pious Jews refused even to 
defend themselves on the sabbath and were 
slaughtered (1 Macc 2:29-38), The subsequent 
decision to allow self-defense (1 Macc 2:39-41) 
covered only direct assault; thus, in 63 &.C., 
*Pompey's army was able to capture the temple 
by building siege works on the sabbath, when 
they were unhindered by the Jews’ missiles (Jo- 
sephus /.W. 1.7.3 §§145-47; Dio Cassius His, 
37.16.1-4). The Romans exempted Jews from 
military service because of their refusal to carry 
arms or march on the sabbath (Josephus Ant. 
14.10.12 §226; see Roman Military), and Josephus 
mentions decrees allowing Jews to assemble on 
the sabbath (Josephus Ant. 14.10.28-24 §§258, 
261) and exempting them from being called into 
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court on the sabbath (Josephus Ant. 16.6.2 §163). 
In addition to the weekly sabbath, every seventh 
year the land was to have a rest from cultivation 
(Ex 23:10-11; Lev 25:1-7). That this was generally 
observed is suggested by Caesar's remission of 
taxes on Herod's domain in the seventh year 
(Josephus Ant. 14.10,6 §202). 

Although some pagans mistook the sabbath 
for a fast day, in reality it was a day for rest and 
festive dining with family and friends (cf. Lk 
14:1; Jdt 8:6). ‘Erudin, a Pharisaic device allow- 
ing houses with a common courtyard to be con- 
sidered as one dwelling (thus permitting the 
carrying of vessels between the houses), facili- 
tated communal dining, even though it relaxed 
the sabbath restriction that prohibited carrying 
vessels out of a house (Jer 17:22; m. ‘Eruh.). 
Other groups, such as the *Sadducees, who did 
not recognize this custom (cf. m. ‘Erub, 6:1-2), 
probably considered the Pharisees to be break- 
ing one of the commandments regulating the 
sabbath, Yet this, like most minor differences of 
practice, appears to have been met with tolera- 
tion. Sabbath observance was one of the prac- 
tices often adopted by Gentile sympathizers 
(Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.39 §282; Philo Vit. Mos, 2.4 
§§20-22; cf. Rom 14:5-6; Gal 4:10; Col 2:16), 


5. Jewish Piety After A.D. 70. 

The sacrificial cult ceased with the destruction 
of the temple in 70, yet hopes for the imminent 
tebuilding of the temple and the renewal of 
*sacrifice persisted at Icast until after the Bar 
Kokhba revolt. A saying attributed to Rabbi Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai indicates one way in which 
Jewish piety came to terms with the loss of tem- 
ple and sacrifice: “We have another atonement 
in place of (the temple cult}... . ‘For [ desire lov- 
ingkindness and not sacrifice (Hos 6:6)'" ( ‘Abot 
R. Nat. A, 4 [B, 8); cf. Pr Azar 15-18; Sir 35:1-5; 
Tob 4:11). In Justin's Dialogue with Trypho (c. 
160), Trypho notes that even without the temple 
the Jews continue to observe practices such as 
circumcision, sabbath, new moon festivals and 
some purificatory washings (Justin Martyr Dial. 
Tiyph. 416.2); in addition, continued observance 
of dietary laws is presupposed by rabbinic litera- 
ture, As synagogue worship gradually became 
more central to Jewish piety, its liturgy was ex- 
panded and standardized to a greater degree 
than in the pre-70 period. In the decades follow- 
ing the first war with Rome, rabbinic Judaism in- 
creasingly became the dominant, though not 
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the exclusive, form of Judaism; even so, the de- 
bates preserved in the Mishnah and related lit- 
erature show that rabbinic Judaism continued to 
be characterized to a significant degree by diver- 
sity of practice. 

See also JEWISH COMMUNITIFS IN ASIA MINOR; 
LITURGY: QUMRAN; LITURGY: RABBINIC; SAB- 
BATH; SYNAGOGURS; TORAH. 
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PILATE INSCRIPTION 
Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea, notorious for 
his role in condemning Jesus to the cross (Mt 
27:1-2, 11-26 par. Mk 15:1-15; Lk 23:1-7, 13-25; Jn 
18:28—19:16; cf. Acts 3;13; 4:27; 13:28; 1 Tim 
6:18), succeeded Valerius Gratus in A.D. 26 (see 
Roman Governors of Palestine), Pilate was dis- 
missed by Vitellius, legate of Syria, in late A.D. 36 
or early 57, The immediate cause for Pilate's re- 
moval was his violent action taken against the 
*Samaritans who had gathered at the foot of Mt. 
Gerizim in hopes of finding the lost vessels of 
the Samaritan temple, which had been de- 
stroyed by the *Hasmoneans some 150 years 
earlier, Pilate was involved in at least two serious 
encounters with the Jewish people (Josephus 
JW 2.9,.2-3 §§171-74; Ant. 18.3.1—2 §§55-62; 
Philo Leg. Gai. 38 §§299-305; Lk 13:1). 

In the Gospels, Pilate is called a hégemdn (cf. 
Mt 27:2;.Lk 3:1), a general term that means 
“leader” or “governor” and can serve as the 
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Greek equivalent for either prefect or procura- 
tor. *Josephus calls Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor, 
an eparchos (Josephus Ant. 18.2.2 §33) but else- 
where refers to Pilate as an eiptropos (Josephus 
JW. 2.9.2 §169), the word *Philo uses (Leg. Gai. 
$8 §299). The Roman historian Cornelius *Taci- 
tus (c, 56-c, 118) states that “Christus ... had suf* 
fered the death penalty during the reign of 
Tiberius, by sentence of the procurator Pontius 
Pilate” (per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum, Ann, 
15,44), Some scholars suspected that Tacitus was 
in error and that Pilate was a governor of the 
rank of prefect, not procurator. 

An inscription found at *Caesarea Maritima 
in 196] confirmed this suspicion. Inscribed on a 
partially effaced stone that had been used as a 
step in the theater are the following words: 

STIBERIEVM 

TIVSPILATVS 

ee 


A. Frova has restored most of the text accord- 
ingly: 

[Caesarien]STIBERIEVM 

[PON]TIVSPILATVS 

[PRAEFJECTVSIVDA[EAJE 

{ DJE(DIT ]j 

This restoration reads: 

[Caesarean )s’ Tiberieum 

[Pon }lius Pilate, 

[Prefect of Juda[ca] 

{ dJe[dicates |] 

Several other restorations of the first word 
have been proposed, S. Bartina: [opu]s Tib- 
erieum—"“The Tibericum building"; A. De- 
grassi, [Dis Augusti]ls Tibericum—‘“The 
Tiberieum of the Divine Augusti” (i.e., Caesar 
Augustus and Livia his wife, the mother of Tibe- 
rius); E. Weber, [Kal(endis) Iulii]s Tiberiéum— 
“The Tiberieum of July First"; V. Burr, [nemu]s 
Tiberieum—“The Tiberieum of the (sacred) 
grove”; C. Gatti, [ludaei}s Tiberieum—“The Tib- 
ericum of the Jews”; G. Labbé, [munu]s Tib- 
cricum—“The Tibericum (erected for the 
people)"; G, Alféldy, [nauti]s Tiberieum—“The 
seamen’s Tiberieum.” The last proposed recon- 
struction has much to commend it. Alf6ldy be- 
lieves that the Seamen's Tiberieum in all 
probability was the lighthouse that guided ships 
into the harbor at Cacsarea Maritima. Alféldy 
restores the word in the last line refecit (“re- 
stores”), concluding that the restoration of the 
lighthouse was only part of a major renovation 
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of the harbor, over which Pilate gave oversight. 

The Pilate inscription thus confirms the 
governor's rank as prefect, and it may also pro- 
vide an important indication of what major 
projects occupied the attention of the governor 
of Judea. 

See also INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI: GRECO Ro- 
MAN; ROMAN GOVERNORS OF PALESTINE. 
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PLATO, PLATONISM 

The system of philosophy founded by Plato is 
perhaps the greatest philosophical edifice ever 
erected in the Western intellectual tradition. Its 
influence even on thinkers who rejected its prin- 
ciples, beginning with Aristotle, has been pro- 
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found, Contemporary Platonism helped to 
shape Christian theology in the first centuries 
AD, and heavily influenced European thought 
thereafter, down to Descartes, Kant and Hegel. 
1, Plato 
2, Platonism 


1, Plato. 

Plato (427-347 u.c.), an Athenian philosopher, 
was of aristocratic and antidemocratic back- 
ground. In his youth he fell under the spell of 
*Socrates, and this led him first to abandon liter- 
ature and then, after Socrates’ death in 399 B.C., 
to give up any thought of political activity. From 
Socrates he learned to subordinate the concerns 
of the body to those of the soul, as the true seat 
of the personality, and to seek for truth though 
the formulation of definitions of key concepts, 
such as justice, courage and beauty, through the 
practice of dialectic, or the radical questioning 
of uncritically held assumptions by means of di- 
alogue, which was Socrates’ own method of phi- 
losophizing. After Socrates’ execution, Plato left 
*Athens for some years and traveled widely, 
chiefly to southern Italy and Sicily, where he 
came into contact with Pythagorean philoso- 
phers, such as Archytas of Tarentum, who gave a 
new direction to his thought, 

Socrates had not much concerned himself 
with the ontological status of the definitions that 
he was seeking. Now Plato was stimulated to pos- 
tulate that they must relate to real objects in an 
intelligible world (Forms or Ideas) and that this 
was the level of reality at which the soul is truly 
itself, He was also attracted by the Pythagorean 
mathematization of the universe, whereby 
things were in some sense numbers, or mathe- 
matical formulas, and all was held together by a 
cosmic harmony. While he considerably refined 
these Pythagorean concepts, they remain basic 
for his later thought. 

On returning to Athens in 387 B.C., Plato es- 
tablished a philosophical school, the Academy, 
and gathered around him a distinguished group 
of pupils, including his immediate successors 
Speusippus and Xenocrates, the distinguished 
mathematician Eudoxus, and *Aristotle, who, 
though Plato's pupil for twenty years, was later to 
set up a rival school. Plato presided over this es- 
tablishment for forty years, with only two inter- 
ruptions, so far as we know, in the form of two 
further visits to Sicily, in 367 and 361, in a futile 
attempt to convert the tyrant of Syracuse, Diony- 


sius II, into an ideal ruler. 

Plato produced a steady stream of works— 
not straightforward treatises, however, but dia- 
logues, in which his own views are generally not 
unequivocally presented. This device enables 


_ him to honor Socrates’ aversion to writing and 


the memory of Socrates himself, while still pre- 
serving for posterity something of his philo- 
sophical positions, This problematic body of 
work seems to be preserved in full and amounts 
to fully twenty-seven works, of varying length 
and importance, Their dates of composition are 
unknown, but they are conventionally divided 
into three broad groups, early, middle and late. 
The most important works for later Greek phi- 
losophy, and for carly Christianity, are in the lat- 
ter two groups: Phaedo, Symposium, Republic, 
Phaedrus, Parmenides, Theaetetus (middic); and 
Sophist, Statesman, Timaeus, Philebus, Laws (late). 
Of special interest also is the seventh in a collec 
tion of Plato's letters, which contains some aulo- 
biographical material and a statement of his 
philosophical position. 

The most important aspects of his philoso- 
phy from the point of view of Christianity are 
his emphasis on the immortality of the soul and 
the paramount importance of “tending” it by the 
practice of virtue (see esp, Phaedo, Republic); the 
existence of an intelligible realm, in which are 
situated the Forms, paramount among which is 
the Form of the Good; and that this material 
world is a realm of flux and imperfection about 
which nothing certain can be known—knowl- 
edge is of perfect and permanent objects of 
knowledge, namely, the Forms. His political phi- 
losophy—his advocacy of rational absolutism— 
is also of some importance as a basis for theo- 
ries of absolute monarchy. 


2. Platonism. 
As a coherent and structured philosophical sys- 
tem, Platonism should be regarded as beginning 
not with Plato himself but rather among his im- 
mediate successors in the Academy, in particular 
with its third head, Xenocrates, who presided 
over the Academy from 339 to 314 B.C. We may 
divide Platonism in the ancient world, up to 
about A.D, 250, into three main periods—a 
fourth, Neo-Platonism (c. A.D. 250-600), falls out- 
side the scope of the present survey, 

2.1. The Old Academy (347-267 B.C.) Plato's 
followers continued to develop his ideas freely 
after his death. After the formal secession of Ar- 
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istotle in 335 B.C, to found his own school, how- 
ever, a process of codification of doctrine seems 
to have begun under Xenocrates, who was prob- 
ably responsible for the definitive edition of 
Plato's works and who published many works 


himself (all now lost) that sound like dogmatic | 


treatises on various basic issues, The other 
heads of the Old Academy were Speusippus, 
who led from $47 to 339 B.C., and Polemon, who 
presided longest, from 314 to 267 B.C, 

The complex of doctrines that emerges is as fol- 
lows; 

1, In metaphysics, a first principle ts termed a 
Monad or One, but it is also a self-thinking intel- 
lect like Aristode’s god, the contents of whose 
mind are probably the Platonic Forms, and from 
whose interaction with a secondary principle (an 
indefinite Dyad), the whole cosmos, at its various 
levels, is derived. We also find the doctrine of 
soul as a selfmotive number—a formulation 
probably intended to bring together the defini- 
tions of soul in Plato's Phaedrus and Timaeus. 

2. In ethics we find a recognition of “the pri- 
mary natural instincts” as a basis for conduct, in 
a way that seems to anticipate the *Stoics, 
though without involving the rejection of physi- 
cal or external goods. In fact, Old Academic eth- 
ies remained closer to Aristotelian principles, 
and this continued to be the case in later times. 

3. In logic, the Old Academicians remained 
faithful to the Platonic processes of collection 
and division. The Aristotelian system of caltego- 
ries and the syllogism do not seem to have been 
adopted until the Middle Platonic period. 

2.2, The New Academy (267-80 8.C.). With Po- 
lemon's successor Arcesilaus (scholarch 267-241 
B.C.), the Platonist tradition takes a remarkable 
turn, though one that could and did reasonably 
appeal for authority to the Socratic, aporetic as- 
pect of Plato’s teaching. What precisely set this 
off is not clear, but it is probably a reaction to 
the dogmatic tendencies of contemporary Sto- 
icism, The main thrust of Arcesilaus's philo- 
sophical activity was polemical, his chief targets 
being the Stoic theory of knowledge, specifically 
the doctrines of enargeia (“certainty”) and syn- 
hatathesis (“assent to impressions”), He asserted 
that the sort of certainty claimed by the Stoics 
was not attainable and that the only rational atti- 
tude to physical phenomena was to withhold as- 
sent {epoché), Like Socrates, he published 
nothing but was enormously influential none- 
theless, Of his followers, only Carneades (schol- 
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arch c, 160-129 Bc.) made any original 
contribution, He seems to have devised a system 
of three levels of “probability” (pithanotes), by 
observance of which one would be enabled to 
make practical decisions without assenting to 
the perspicuity of impressions, 

2.3. Middle Platonism (c, 80 8.C.-A.D, 250). The 
New Academy's position was effectively under- 
mined by its last scholarch, Philo of Larissa, who 
went so far as to deny that Platonists claimed 
that things were nonapprehensible but only that 
the Stoic criterion of certainty was unworkable, 
His precise position is nat easy to recover, but it 
left the way open for his dissident successor, An- 
tiochus of Ascalon (c, 130-69 B.C.), to reassert the 
dogmatic tradition of Platonism, augmented by 
Stoic influences, thus inaugurating the amalgam 
known as Middle Platonism. This is the period 
of Platonism most influential on the earliest 
generations of Christian thinkers, Antiochus 
claimed to be returning the Academy to its Pla- 
tonic roots, but in reality he was much influ- 
enced by Stoicism, to the extent that it is not 
clear that he believed in immaterial reality, Cer- 
tainly he accepted a Stoic-style system of an ac- 
tive and passive principle within the universe, 
taking the creator-god of Plato’s Timaeus as rep- 
resenting the Stoic Logos, a concept influential 
in Christianity from St. John onwards. He also 
adopted the Stoic formulation of the purpose of 
human life as “living in accordance with nature,” 

However, over the next generation or so, be- 
ginning with such a figure as Eudorus of Alex- 
andria (fl. c, 25 B.C), a much more transcen- 
dental tendency manifests itself, which leads 
also to a revival of respect for Pythagoras within 
Platonism. This comes to a head in the second 
century A.D. In metaphysics, the view of God is 
as a selfthinking intellect on the Aristotelian 
model, whose thoughts are the Platonic Forms, 
this divine intellect being also a perfect unity 
(the Pythagorean Monad), for which a source 
was found in the Good of Plato's Republic. A sec- 
ondary divinity, either a demiurgic figure de- 
rived from the Timaeus or a version of the Stoic 
Logos (which had some influence on the role of 
Christ in the thinking of the church fathers) and 
a World-Soul, is also derived from the Timaeus 
but owes something as well to the Pythagorean 
Indefinite Dyad. 

In ethics, we find Aristotelian doctrine widely 
accepted as Platonism, notably by such a figure 
as *Plutarch, though others, such as the second- 
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century Atticus, championed the Stoic ideals of 
impassivity and the self-sufficiency of virtue, In 
logic, Aristotelian syllogistic, as amplified by 
Theophrastus, reigns supreme, though there is 
some tendency also to adopt the basic argu- 
ment-forms of Stoic logic. 

Within the Middle Platonic spectrum, a spe- 
cial place must be accorded to the *Neo- 
Pythagorean tradition, the most notable repre- 
sentative of which is Numenius of Apamea (fl, c. 
A.D, 150), and which, while accepting the broad 
lines of Platonic doctrine, advocated a much 
more ascetic and structured lifestyle, modeled 
on the old Pythagorean communities of south It- 
aly. Numenius was a major influence on the 
founder of Neo-Platonism, Plotinus. 

A series of Christian thinkers in the first two 
and a half centuries A.D.,, from Justin and Tatian 
to Clement and Origen, were influenced to vary- 
ing degrees by contemporary Platonism and are 
often themselves valuable witnesses to develop- 
ments in Platonic doctrine. 

See also ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM; CYNIC 
EPISTLES; CYNICISM AND SKEPTICISM; EPICTETUS; 
EPICUREANISM; NEO-PYTHAGOREANISM; PHILOS- 
OPHY; SENECA; STOICISM. 
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PLATONISM, Sve PLATO, PLATONISM. 
PLEBS. See ROMAN SOCIAL CLASSES. 


PLINY THE ELDER 

Gaius Plinius Secundus (A.D, 28/24-79) was born 
in Nouum Comum in Cisalpine Gaul. Of eques- 
trian rank, he followed a public career in the 
army, law, provincial administration and the 
navy. His literary works included a history of the 


Roman wars against the Germans in twenty 
books and a general history in thirty-one books, 
beginning perhaps with the 30s, But his only 
surviving work is an encyclopedia of practical 
knowledge, the Natural History (Naturalis Histo- 
ria) in thirty-seven books, dedicated to the future 
emperor Titus in 77 (pref, 1-3) but published 
posthumously according to a manuscript note to 
book 34. Book 1 is a table of contents for the re- 
maining thirty-six books. For each book there is 
a list of topics followed more briefly by a list of 
authors consulted as sources. The procedure 
shows that in general the writing is a compen- 
dium rather than the result of independent re- 
search, despite Pliny’s occasional claims to 
originality (e.g., Nat. Hist. 2.71). The contents 
are the universe as a whole (book 2); the geogra- 
phy of the earth (books 3-6); humankind (book 
7); other animals (books 8-11); botany in gen- 
eral (books 12-19); drugs obtained from plants 
(books 20-27); drugs obtained from animals 
(books 28-32); metals, stones and their uses 
(books 33-37). 

Pliny makes no mention of Christians in his 
surviving work. However, there are references 
relevant to the Jewish and Judean background 
of Christianity. There are primarily geographi- 
cal references to the external boundanes of 
Judea (Nat. Hist. 5.66-70; 6.13; 12.100), to towns 
and toparchies (Nat, Hist, 5,68-70; 6.13; 9.11; 
12.64) and to physical features (Nat. Hist. 
5,71-72; 31,24), especially the Dead Sea (Nat, 
Hist. 2.226; 5.72). Major natural products receive 
particular attention, apparently because of their 
economic significance: bitumen from the Dead 
Sea (Nat. Hist. 2.226; 5.72; 7.65; 28,80; 35,178), 
the balsam shrub (Nat, Hist. 12.111-24) and palm 
trees (Nai. Hist. 13.26-49), The information re- 
flects sources of different periods and is not al- 
ways accurate (for details see Stern, chap. 78). 

The most notable passage concerns the *Es- 
senes (Nat. Hist. 5.73), This occurs within the 
geographical section of the work, Pliny follows 
the course of the River Jordan from north to 
south to its termination in the Dead Sea (Nat. 
Hist, 571-73), On the west side of the sea, away 
from the shore, is the “isolated group” (gens sola) 
of the Essenes, Pliny is the only extant pagan 
writer who independently connects the Essenes 
with the Dead Sea. According to Synesius Life of 
Dio, Dio Chrysostom praised the Essenes, “a po- 
lis situated by the Dead Sea” (Stern, 1:539). How- 
ever, it is not clear that this alleged account was 
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independent of Pliny: polis may mean “commu- 
nity” rather than a city and may correspond to 
Pliny’s gens. Nor is it clear that Pliny regarded 
the Essenes as a separate nation, since gens may 
also mean a type or class of people. And, if sola 
meant “unique” here, it would be redundant 
with the coordinate phrase, “and remarkable in 
all the world beyond others”; it therefore more 
probably means “isolated.” 

In describing the Essenes as “without any 
woman” (sine ulla femina) and “having rejected 
all sexual love” (omni wenere abdicata), Pliny's ac- 
count corresponds to *Philo in Eusebius (Praep. 
Ey. 8.11.4) and to *Josephus (J,.W 2.8.2 §120). 
Pliny’s description of the Essenes as being “with- 
out money" (sine pecunia) is usually understood 
as a reference not to poverty but to communal 
sharing of resources, This corresponds to Philo 
That Every Good Man Is Free'76-77; Philo in Euse- 
bius (Praep. Ev. 8.11.4-5); Josephus (JW 2.8.3 
§122). Pliny is struck by the paradox that the 
membership of the community remains stable, 
even though no one is born into it. Daily recruit- 
ment compensates for any deaths, But Pliny ex- 
aggerates when he says that this has been going 
on “for thousands of generations/ages/centu- 
ries” (per saeculorum milia). As he acknowledges, 
this is “unbelievable to say” (incredibile dictu), In 
conclusion, repeating the point, “others’ weari- 
ness of life is fruitful for them.” The phrase 
“weariness of life” (uitae paenitentia) corre- 
sponds to the preceding phrase “weary of life" 
(uita fessos); it can hardly mean “repentance . . . 
for their past lives” (contrary to Vermes and 
Goodman, 35). 

Pliny rounds off his treatment of Judea by 
mentioning the town of Engedi and the fortress 
of Masada; “and that is as far as Judaca goes.” 
The location of Engedi “below” (infra) the Es- 
senes has caused debate, But Pliny’s discussion 
has been proceeding southward, and that is a 
standard application of the term infra. 

Pliny’s account thus gives a single location 
for the Essenes, which corresponds to the site of 
*Qumran: on the west of the Dead Sea, away 
from the shore, and north of Engedi and in turn 
Masada, The isolated nature of the community 
described by Pliny also fits in with the site of 
Qumran. The portrayal of the Essenes as male 
celibates who shared their property corresponds 
to Philo’s description and to one of the two sub- 
groups described by Josephus (/W 2.8.24 
§§120-127; 2.8.13 §§160-61). In the light of the 
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*Dead Sea Scrolls and of the archaeology of 
Qumran, it is likely that there was a stricter 
group of Essenes at Quinran from an early date 
and a more open order of marrying Essenes 
with private property living in towns (see 


Schiirer, 2:577-79; Vermes, 45). Pliny’s descrip- 


tion suits only the stricter group at a single site. 
But if Qumran was devastated by the Romans in 
the summer of A.D, 68, then Pliny’s account, 
though accurate, was out of date by the time it 
was published in or after 79, 

Apart from the preface to Natural History, the 
most useful ancient information about Pliny the 
Elder comes from two letters of *Pliny the 
Younger. Epistles 3.5 lists Pliny the Elder’s writ- 
ings in chronological sequence and describes 
his method of study. &pistles 6.16 is written in re- 
ply to a request by “Tacitus for information 
about the death of Pliny the Elder at the time of 
the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in A.D, 79, 

See also ESSENES; GEOGRAPHICAL PERSPEC- 
TIVES IN LATE ANTIQUITY; PLINY THE YOUNGER. 
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PLINY THE YOUNGER 


Pliny the Younger was a Roman administrator of 
the carly second century A.D. His published let- 
ters convey the ethos of the man and his times. 
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An exchange of correspondence with the em- 
peror ‘Trajan is of particular interest for the so- 
cial setting of early Christianity in an eastern 
Roman province. 

1. Life 

2. Writings 

3. Pliny on Christians 


1, Life. 

Pliny the Younger lived from A.D. 61/62 to about 
A.D. 113. His father, Lucius Caecilius, died dur- 
ing Pliny’s boyhood. An official guardian, Ver- 
ginius Rufus, was appointed for Pliny by his fa- 
ther's will (4p. 2.1.8). Although the guardian 
lived until A.D. 97, Pliny and his mother were liv- 
ing with the mother’s brother, *Pliny the Elder, 
at the time of the latter's death in A.D. 79. And it 
is assumed that the uncle had some responsibil- 
ity for his nephew's education, Pliny the 
Younger was in his cighteenth year when his un- 
cle died (Ep. 6.20.5), His career in law, in public 
administration and even in the army was espe- 
cially concerned with financial issues. He was 
the first of his family to attain senatorial rank, 
which he achieved as a result of his quaestor- 
ship (probably A.p. 90). He was one of several 
supplementary consuls (consul suffectus) in A.D, 
100, But he held no provincial governorship un- 
til about ten years later. He presumably died in 
office no later than A.D. 113. Pliny mentions only 
once the fact of his adoption by his uncle (Ep, 
5,8.5). This may have occurred in accordance 
with the uncle's will. Hence Pliny the Younger is 
both a Plinius (by adoption) and a Caecilius (by 
birth). But he continues to refer to Pliny the El- 
der as uncle. 

Bithynia and Pontus on the southern nm of 
the Black Sea had formed a single Roman prov- 
ince since A.D. 63. The culture remained Greek 
and barbarian, Individual cities were prosper- 
ous but competitive, Roman governors had been 
appointed by the senate. However, in the carly 
empire, procurators (independent of the gover- 
nor) played a large role in the management of 
the emperor’s properties in the province (see Ro- 
man Administration; Roman Emperors), With 
the appointment of Pliny by the emperor Trajan 
the status of the province in effect changed from 
senatorial to imperial. It was Pliny's financial 
and administrative skills rather than his limited 
military experience that justified the appoint- 
ment, His brief was to improve the organization 
and efficiency of the province. His period of of- 


fice fell within three calendar years, most proba- 
bly A.p. 109 to 111, but conceivably A.D. 110 to 
112 or 111 to 113, 


2. Writings. 

Pliny mentions having written a Greek tragedy 
at the age of fourteen (Zp. 7.4.2). He also wrote 
light verse and two short biographies besides re- 
vising some of his speeches for publication (ref- 
erences in Sherwin-White, 51). The only sur- 
viving speech is the Panegyricus. This is an ex- 
panded form of the speech given in the Roman 
senate in gratitude for Pliny’s appointment as 
consul in A.D, 100, but it largely consists of praise 
of ‘Trajan, especially by contrast with the former 
emperor Domitian (A.D, 81-96). However, Pliny 
is best known for his *letters published in ten 
books. Books 1-9 appeared spasmodically be- 
tween AD. 104/5 and Pliny's departure for 
Bithynia. All the letters in books 1-9 are written 
by Pliny himself to a variety of addressees. 
There is a wide range of topics (for a classifica- 
tion see Sherwin-White, 43-45). While books 1-9 
are chronological, the letters within each book 
are arranged to achieve an aesthetic balance, 
Book 10 is different. It is probably a complete set 
of correspondence between Pliny and the em- 
peror Trajan. Epistles 10.1-14 comprise eleven 
letters from Pliny to Trajan and three of Trajan's 
replies between A.D. 98 (Trajan’s accession) and 
the beginning of Pliny's governorship. The re- 
maining 109 letters of book 10 (including 17B 
and 868) all belong to the period of the gover- 
norship and include 61 from Pliny to Trajan and 
48 replies. The letters of book 10 have perhaps 
not been revised and were probably published 
posthumously, 


3, Pliny on Christians. 

*Judaism is not a topic of Pliny’s correspon- 
dence. But an exchange of letters at Epistles 
10.96-97 is directly concerned with Christianity. 
Indeed, it is noticeable that Christianity is not 
considered in relation to Judaism but as a volun- 
tary association of the same social status as a fire 
brigade (Zp. 10.96.7; cf. 10.34). The term Chris- 
tian occurs for the first time in extant Latin liter- 
ature at Epistles 10,96.1, 2, 3, 5, 6; also 10.97.1, 2. 
On the assumption that the letters in book 10 
are arranged chronologically and that Pliny is 
proceeding on an administrative circuit, Epistles 
10.96 will have been written between September 
18 of the second calendar year of Pliny’s office 
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and the following January 3, and either from 
Amisus (Ep. 10.92) or from Amastris (Ep, 10.98). 
Both places are Greek towns of the former king- 
dom of Pontus in the eastern part of the prov- 
ince (see Asia Minor). 

Pliny begins by noting that it is his regular 
practice to refer all doubtful matters to the em- 
peror, This is not a sign of incompetence on 
Pliny’s part but is in keeping with the current im- 
perial policy of centralized administration. Pliny 
then states that he has never participated in tri- 
als concerning Christians. The type of trial indi- 
cated (cognitio) involved the emperor or his 
deputy sitting in council (consilium), hearing 
charges and making a decision. Pliny had served 
on the emperor’s council for such trials at Vi- 
enne in Gaul (Ep, 4.22), at *Rome (Ep, 6,22, pre- 
sumably) and at Centum Cellae in Etruria (Zp. 
6.31); and in his own jurisdiction as prefect of 
Saturn (Ep. 1.10.10). A moderate interpretation 
of Pliny's statement would be that he had partic- 
ipated in trials of the cognitio type, but never 
concerning Christians. More extreme views 
have been taken, “This implies that Pliny knew 
that such trials had taken place within the pe- 
riod of his public career, and hence at Rome” 
(Sherwin-White, 694). W. Williams (139) follows 
this view, But according to K. Wellesley (489) the 
“exact contrary could be implied with equal 
logic.” 

Pliny therefore does not know the usual na- 
ture and extent of investigation and punishment 
of Christians. He is unsure whether quite young 
persons should be treated in the same way as 
the more mature, This implies that persons 
within such an age range, perhaps families, 
have been brought to the attention of Pliny, He 
also expresses uncertainty whether allowance 
' (or pardon, venia) should be made for those 
who have withdrawn from their commitment to 
Christianity. This indicates that both present 
and former Christians have been reported to 
him, Finally, Pliny wants to know whether the 
mere status (nomen, lit. “name") of being a Chris- 
tian without any shameful actions (flagitia; the 
term does not mean “crimes” as such) requires 
punishment or whether only flagitia connected 
with the nomen should be punished. Confusion 
is already evident in Pliny's opening four ques- 
tions. “Punishment” is méntioned in the first 
and fourth. In the first, Pliny assumes that pun- 
ishment is appropriate, In the fourth, he allows 
that Christianity may exist without any shameful 
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action, On the other hand, he thinks that there 
are shameful actions “connected with” (cohaeren- 
tia) Christianity. And he still seeks advice on 
whether punishment is appropriate cither for 
the alleged shameful actions or even for being a 
Christian without any such actions (Ep. 
10.96.1-2). 

Pliny next outlines the procedure that he has 
been following so far (Ep. 10.96,2-4). When any 
persons are accused before him as being Chris- 
tians, he asks them whether they are so; if they 
admit it, he threatens punishment and repeats 
the question twice more. If they persist, he or- 
ders them to be led (away for punishment?). His 
rationale is that whatever they confess to, they 
ought at any rate to be punished for their “per- 
sistence and unbending stubbornness." Many 
modern scholars see Pliny’s action as a normal 
exercise of coercitto, summary punishment for re- 
fusal to obey a lawful command. But Pliny has 
not issued any command; he has merely asked 
the accused whether they are Christians, His ra- 
tionale seems unjustified. Williams (140-41) re- 
gards this as “a retrospective account of his 
attitude, written . . . afler he had become con- 
vinced of the desirability of making Christians 
apostatise rather than confess,” All this applies 
to Christians who were not Roman *citizens. But 
“there were others of similar madness, whom, 
since they were Roman citizens, I designated to 
be referred to the city” (of Rome) (£p. 10.96.4). 
This is a case of referral by the governor, not ap- 
peal to the emperor by the accused, for which, 
in general, evidence is limited. 

However, once Pliny began to deal with the 
matter, allegations increased, First, an anony- 
mous notice containing many names was posted 
(Ep. 10.96.5). Pliny does not comment on any 
persistent Christians from this group. But he dis- 
missed those who denied that they were or had 
been Christians, after they had called on the 
gods, made offerings of incense and wine to 
Trajan's statue and insulted Christ; for real 
Christians could not be compelled to do any of 
these things, These tests are applied only to 
those who deny that they are Christians, [f all or 
some of this group were really not Christians, it 
remains a question who falsely accused them 
and why. And the implication stands, that Chris- 
tianity was socially unacceptable. 

A second group of alleged Christians was re- 
ported to Pliny by an informer (Zp. 10,96.6). 
These all admitted to being Christians but sub- 
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sequently denied. The denial is essentially a 
clarification: they had been Christians but 
ceased to be so three or more or even twenty 
years earlier, The maximum period shows that 
people in this region not only had been con- 
verted to Christianity in the later first century 
but had already begun dropping out by about 
A.D. 90, No reason is given for their falling away. 
Members of this group seem not to have been 
reluctant to admit that they had been Christians. 
And the following description of their former 
activity seems harmless from a Roman point of 
view. However, they all demonstrated their 
lapsed status by venerating the statues of the em- 
peror and the gods and by insulting Christ, 
“Moreover, they asserted that this had been the 
extent of their fault or error” (Zp. 10,967). 
Pliny’s phrasing suggests that he did not regard 
their Christian activity as a very serious matter, 
‘They reported regular meetings before dawn; 
the singing of a *hymn to Christ as to a god; and 
an oath concerning theft, adultery, breach of 
trust and refusal to repay a deposit. There was a 
separate mecting later in the day to take food, 
which was “nevertheless ordinary and harm- 
less.” They had abandoned even this practice af- 
ter Pliny's decree (edicttem) in accordance with 
Trajan’s instructions (nandata) forbidding vol- 
untary associations (hetaeriae) (Ep. 10.96.7). 

Such an edict could only have been issued 
within the preceding year or so (cf Ep, 1033-34; 
10,92-93) and thus would affect only those who 
were still practicing Christians at that period. 
Three aspects of the practice of these lapsed Chris- 
tians (no adultery, no strange food and perhaps 
veneration of Christ as a god) anticipate the allega- 
tions that will soon be defended in the apologists 
(sexual immorality, cannibalism and atheism), 

Because of the apparently harmless nature of 
Christianity, Pliny pressed his inquiry by the 
normal method of interrogating slaves under 
torture: “servants [anallae] who were called as- 
sistants [ministrae]" (Ep. 10.96.8). Both terms are 
feminine, Pliny may be translating Greek terms 
into Latin, The phrasing suggests that he first 
uses a general term, then a synonymous but 
technical term denoting deaconesses, Pliny does 
not specify whether these women belonged to 
the lapsed group. His conclusion was that the 
Christians constituted “nothing other than a 
misguided and extreme cult" (mifiti aliud .. . 
quam superstitionem pravam et immodicam, Ep. 
10,96.8). 


In his concluding paragraph Pliny states that 
he has postponed the trial pending consultation 
with the emperor, But he also gives a further in- 
dication of the extent of the spread of Christian- 
ity, its effect on pagan religion and the prospects 
for reform (Ep. 10.96.8-10). There is a large 
number of persons “on trial” (periclitantium): 
“many of every age, every rank, both sexes are 
still being summoned and will be summoned to 
trial [periculum)].” “And the infection of that cult 
has spread not only through the cities but also 
through the villages and the countryside.” Thus 
Pliny is confident that further denunciations will 
be made as he continues his administrative cir- 
cuit. But he believes that the tide is turning: 
abandoned temples are becoming crowded, sa- 
cred rites are being performed again and the 
“flesh” (carnem, an editorial insertion) of victims 
is on sale everywhere. Although the language of 
this description is inflated, that seems to be duc 
to Pliny rather than to his informants (against 
Williams, 143), Pliny is supporting his view that 
“if there were opportunity for a change of atti- 
tude, ... a crowd of people could be reformed.” 

In his brief reply, Trajan gives general ap- 
proval to the procedure that Pliny has followed; 
no fixed rule of universal application is possible 
(&p. 10.97.1), He does not answer Pliny's ques- 
tion concerning differentiation according to 
age. More precisely, Christians are not to be 
hunted out (conquirendi) but are to be punished 
if they are reported and convicted (Ep, 10,97.2). 
So government officials are not to take the ini- 
tiative in prosecuting Christians, Moreover, any- 
one who denies that he or she is a Christian and 
demonstrates this by making offerings to the 
gods is to be pardoned. Trajan’s brevity becomes 
confusing here, since non-Christians should not 
need pardon along with lapsed Christians. Fi- 
nally, anonymous notices are nota valid form of 
accusation. 

These letters of Pliny and Trajan give a pic- 
ture of Christianity in an eastern province of the 
Roman Empire in the early second century. 
There is evidence of liturgical and ethical prac- 
tice. Christianity is not portrayed as a crime. Nor 
is any evidence presented for crimes connected 
with the movement, Although modern scholars 
ofien assume that Pliny has already executed 
some Christians at the time of writing, the term 
“to be led” (duci, Ep. 10.96.53) does not necessar- 
ily imply punishment (it may allude to deten- 
tion); Pliny does not specify any particular form 
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of punishment for Christians; and Roman citi- 
zens are to be sent to Rome (&p. 10.96.4). Chris- 
tianity in the province is simultancously 
flourishing and declining: some have lapsed as 
long as twenty years previously, but accusations 
are continuing to be made; the large number of 
Christians is distributed through city and coun- 
try, but pagan worship is beginning to recover, 
The main basis for proceeding against Chris- 
tians is an ill-defined social unacceptability and 
their stubborn refusal to recant. A governor may 
punish them by virtue of the imperial authority 
vested in him, despite the lack of any crime on 
the part of the Christians, However, Pliny would 
welcame recantations as the easiest way of deal- 
ing with the problem. Apart from confessed 
Christians, others have been falsely accused. 
This reflects the litigious character of the prov- 
ince of Bithynia Pontus (Johnson). 

See also PERSECUTION; PLINY THE ELDER; Ro- 
MAN ADMINISTRATION. 
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PLUTARCH 

Plutarch of Chaironeia, famous essayist, biogra- 
pher and philosopher, was born about A.D. 45. 
Much of his life, especially the later years until 
his death (ca. 120), were spent in this town of 
central *Greece where his well-to-do family had 
long resided. He studied at “Athens with the 
*Platonist Ammonius and taught at Rome, 
Through the consular L. Mestrius Florus, one of 
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his influential friends, Plutarch acquired Roman 
*citizenship and the name Mestrius. 

Plutarch advocated partnership between 
Greece and Rome, and his two patriotisms are 
reflected in his Lives or biographies, most of 
which belong to a series of parallels of Greek 
and Roman heroes and statesmen, often with 
comparisons (synkriseis), Plutarch viewed history 
as a kind of mirror and tried to fashion his own 
life in conformity with the virtues depicted in his 
Lives (see Aem. 1-2). 

For about the last thirty years of his life, Plu- 
tareh was a priest at Delphi and helped to revive 
this shrine of Apollo in Trajanic times. His spe- 
cial interest in religious and theological matters 
is found, for example, in the Pythian dialogues 
(e.g., E Delph., which together with works of 
quite varied content, form the so-called Moralia 
(Ethica in Greek). 

Although Christianity began its expansion 
shortly before Plutarch’s lifetime, he never men- 
tions it in his extant writings, and like many of 
his contemporaries, he probably took little or no 
notice of it, Yet scholars of Christianity have of- 
ten been struck by similarities between it and Plu- 
tarch’s thought and have sought for parallels be- 
tween his writings and carly Christian literature 
focusing on forms of composition, language and 
style, and topics such as ethics and theology. 

Plutarch was a Platonist who despite oppos- 
ing *Aristotelianism and *Stoicism was indi- 
rectly indebted to them. Among the main 
themes of Plutarch's thought is that the purpose 
or goa! of life (telos) is “likeness to God.” For Plu- 
tarch, God was the One (or monadic intellect) 
and the Good, opposed by an evil principle, the 
Indefinite Dyad representing disorder and mul- 
tplicity, similar to but not simply Matter. Inter- 
mediate between God and mortals are good and 
evil daemons (guardian spirits) involved in hu- 
man affairs so that God remains serene and un- 
troubled. On divine providence, fate and free 
will, Plutarch’s beliefs cannot be fully deter- 
mined, but his ethical teaching is clear: “like- 
ness to God” is the goal of human existence, 
and in order to attain this state of well-being, ex- 
ternal and bodily goods as well as virtues that in- 
volve moderation of the passions are in some 
measure required. 

In sum, Plutarch’s works are important for 
understanding some “philosophical and reli- 
gious beliefs of the Greco-Roman world, in 
which the NT and other early Christian litera- 
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ture took their origin. Moreover, Plutarch has al- 
ways had a strong appeal to Christian thinkers 
such as Clement of Alexandria and other Greek 
church fathers and Byzantine and Renaissance 
scholars such as Michael Planudes and Erasmus, 

See also PLATO, PLATONISM; SCHOLARSHIP, 
GREEK AND ROMAN. 
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POETRY, HELLENISTIC 

*Plato’s attack on poets as technicians who of- 
fered no real knowledge to their readers reflected 
the Hellenistic age’s forsaking of poctry for the 
more disciplined studies of science and philoso- 
phy. Poets of the Hellenistic age were not only 
greeted with skepticism but also were faced with 
the daunting certainty of having their work com- 
pared unfavorably with the great epic, lyrical and 
dramatic works of the classical age. No longer 
was the poet a reputable source of insight, wis- 
dom or moral authority, and no longer was po- 
etry intimately connected with Greck *religion, 
Hence Hellenistic poetry is marked by a preoccu- 


pation with style and technical virtuosity and a 
discarding of traditional religion and mythology. 

Despite the poet's diminished cultural role, 
the Hellenistic period produced works of dar- 
ing innovation and technical brilliance. The 
most celebrated source was the school of po- 
etry centered in the new city of *Alexandria, 
where the foundation of the library offered 
the age’s best poets a professional security im- 
possible elsewhere (see Alexandrian Library). 
But while Alexandria as an intellectual center 
offered poets a secure office to practice their 
art, it also comprised their entire audience, 
These poets wrote for a scholarly elite, and 
their works reflect the erudition of their audi- 
ence, Unlike their classic predecessors, the 
Hellenistic poets’ work was doomed to be 
time-bound. To modern tastes, the poetry of 
this era can seem sterile and irrelevant. 
Among the Alexandrian scholar-poets were 
the three greatest of the age: Callimachus, 
Apollonius and Theocritus. 

1, Callimachus 

2. Apollonius 

3, Theocritus 

4, Paul and the Poets 


1, Callimachus. 

Callimachus (third century B.C.) was born in 
Cyrene and educated in *Athens. Although he is 
reputed to have written more than 800 books of 
prose, including his 120-volume catalog of the li- 
brary at Alexandria, only portions of his poetry 
continue to exist. Callimachus composed in sev- 
eral genres of poetry but is best known for his 
epigrams, which have come to be recognized as 
the characteristic Hellenistic form. Sensing, per- 
haps, that no new works could compete with the 
epic poetry of the past, Callimachus champi- 
oned the value of brevity in poetry. “A great 
book,” he insisted, “is a great evil.” In once of his 
epigrams he points out that the waters of the 
great Assyrian river are muddied but that a trick- 
ling stream is pure and undefiled. For Callima- 
chus, if poetry was to remain relevant in this 
new age, it would be through technical pertec- 
tion, rigorous scholarship and distilled mean- 
ing, none of which he found in the epics of his 
contemporarics. 

OF Callimachus's poctic works, six hymns 
and rearly sixty epigrams remain extant, Based 
on the elegiac couplet, Callimachus's epigrams 
gained renown for their striking wit and terse- 
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ness. Forgoing the mythological and heroic, 
these epigrams celebrated the lives and con- 
cerns of ordinary people. Of his six existing 
hymns, which have no true religious content but 
are rather political poems addressed to specific 
gods, five are composed of hexameters and one 
of e¢legiac couplets, Also extant are several sec- 
tions of Aetia, a collection of legends in elegiac 
verse, and his brief epic, Heeale. Judging by the 
frequency with which Callimachus's poetry is 
quoted by later scholars and the large number 
of papyri that bear recognizable fragments of 
his work, Callimachus’s reputation — likely 
eclipsed that of any other Hellenistic poet Calli- 
machus's epigrams greatly influenced many Ro- 
man poets, most notably Catullus (c, 84-c, 54 
8.C.), Ovid (43.8.C.-A.D, 17) and Propertius (c. 50- 
c, 15 B.C). 


2. Apollonius. 

Apollonius of Rhodes (?295-215 B.c.) likely be- 
gan his career as a student of Callimachus but 
soon became his teacher's superior when he 
was appointed director of the library around 260 
B.C. A violent quarrel ensued between the two 
poets, culminating in Callimachus's accusations 
of plagiary, Callimachus scems to have gained 
the upper hand early in the quarrel, and Apollo- 
nius retired to Rhodes, 

While Callimachus championed short po- 
ems, Apollonius, in what seems clearly an act of 
rebellion against his teacher, imitated the epic 
poetry of Homer, the length of which enabled 
him to revel in the Hellenistic tendency toward 
erudition. In his only extant work, Argonautica, 
Apollonius retells the myth of Jason, leader of 
the Argonauts, who, with the assistance of the 
princess Medea, obtains the golden fleece. Un- 
like the traditional treatments of the myth, how- 
ever, Apollonius’s version is distinctly Hellen- 
istic in tone. While previous treatments focused 
on war and heroism, Apollonius’s version is psy- 
chological and romantic in nature, focusing on 
the love story between Jason and Medea, Apol- 
lonius exerted a great influence on the Roman 
poct Virgil (70-19 Bc.) 


3. Theocritus. 

Theocritus (c, 310-c, 250 B.C.) is generally recog- 
nized today as the finest of the Alexandrian po- 
ets and is noted for his clegance and grace. 
While Callimachus likely enjoyed a greater repu- 
tation in his day, Theocritus answers best to 
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modern tastes, due largely to his avoidance of 
the Hellenistic tendency toward the esoteric and 
scholarly. Of his work, two dozen epigrams and 
thirty idyllic poems remain extant. 

Theocritus is credited with the invention of 
the pastoral poem, which celebrates rural life 
and focuses on the loves of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, although precursors of the genre can 
be found in carlier works attributed to the Sicil- 
ian poets Epiharmus and Sophron, Theocritus's 
pastoral /dyils are most likely drawn from his 
memories of childhood in Sicily. Penned for the 
city dweller nostalgic for the rustic, the Jdylls are 
not entirely escapist but rather find a balance 
between idealized and realistic pictures of rural 
life. The shepherds in the Jdylis express them- 
selves as shepherds; their speech is full of vil- 
lage proverbs and superstition, and so the /dylis 
manage to avoid the scholarly tone that marks 
most poetry of the age. Love and nature are the 
focus of these poems, and so they strike the 
modern reader as more relevant. Theocritus’s 
pastoral poetry influenced subsequent Greek 
pastoral poets, including Moschus of Syracuse 
(c. 150 B.C.) and Bion of Phlossa (c. ?100 B.c.). 
He also exerted a great influence on Latin po- 
etry, most notably in the pastoral works of Virgil, 
idyll 1 especially has demonstrated remarkable 
influence even on English poetry, being the 
model for Milton's Lycidas and Shelley's Adonais. 


4. Paul and the Poets. 
Paul makes four references to Greek poets in the 
NT, While preaching to the Athenians (Acts 
17;28), Paul quotes Aratus (c. 315-c. 240 B.c.), an 
Athenian whose Phaenomena describes the major 
constellations in Greek astronomy. Paul's use of 
the plural (“poets”) is thought to indicate an ac- 
quaintance with the work of Cleanthes (c. 331-c. 
232 b.c,), the founder of *Stoicism, who is best 
known for a surviving fragment of a hymn to 
Zeus that advocates a disinterested, stoic outlook 
in a world governed by a sovereign god. 
Menander (342-c. 292 B.c.), alluded to in 1 Corin- 
thians 15:33, is a comic playwright who com- 
posed in iambic verse, and Paul's quote “Cretans 
are always liars" (Tit 1:12) is thought to refer to 
the work of Epimenides (fifth century B.C,), the 
legendary Cretan mystic poet and wonder 
worker. 

See also FIRLLENISM; SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND 
ROMAN; WRITING AND LITERATURE, GRECO-RO- 
MAN, 
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POETS, JEWISH. See JEWISH LITERATURE: HIs- 
‘TORIANS AND POETS. 


POLITICAL SYSTEM, ROMAN. See ROMAN Po- 
LITICAL SYSTEM. 


POLYTHEISM, GRECO-ROMAN 
Greco-Roman polytheism was a complex inter- 
play of not only the pantheons of Greece and 
Rome, but also the many foreign gods and god- 
desses of other cultures, such as Egypt, Israel 
and the many indigenous groups of Asia Minor. 

1. The Greek Pantheon 

2. The Roman Pantheon 

§, Greco-Roman Polytheism and the New 

‘Testament 


1. The Greek Pantheon. 

In the earliest phases of extant Greek literature, 
there are clear traces of connections with cult 
and religious belief from a much earlier phase 
of development. In recent years, since the deci- 
pherment of Mycenean Linear B, there has 
been a growing awareness that the Greeks of the 
archaic period (up to the sixth century B.C.) had 
inherited something of the religion of the Myce- 
nean/Minoan period. Although impossible to 
uncover fully, the Jad and the Odyssey contain 
much that reflects the religion of this now lost 
civilization. However, Hesiod, another writer al- 
most contemporary with Homer, wrote what are 
probably the earliest records of Greek polythcis- 
tic belief, 

Hesiod’s Theogony is especially valuable for 
understanding the generation of the gods, their 
various groupings, and their relationships with 
one another. Hesiod records the following as 
the “family tree" of the gods: In the beginning 
was Chaos, and from Chaos came Earth (Gaia) 
and Heaven (Uranos). The mating of these two 
primordial figures produced, in turn, the twelve 


Titans: Oceanus and Tethys, Hyperion and 
Thia, Crios and Eurybia (or Mnemosyne), Cocos 
and Phoebe, Iapetos and Themis, and Cronos 
and Rhea. Uranos, unhappy with the potential 
for competition from his offspring, imprisons 
each of his children in Tartarus, the under- 
world, Gaia, understandably unhappy with Ura- 
nos's imprisonment of her children, convinced 
Cronos to castrate Uranos, in an effort to take 
revenge on him for his shameful treatment of 
his children, This he does, and, according to 
Hesiod, when the severed testicles of Uranos 
land on the ocean, Aphrodite is “born” from 
them (though other versions of Aphrodite's gen- 
esis suggest that she is the daughter of Zeus and 
Dione). There are, in Hesiod, also two other or- 
ders of “earth-born” (i.e., born of Gaia): the Cy- 
clopes (one-eyed) and the Hacatonchires (hun- 
dred-handed). These were also imprisoned by 
Uranos, but were not released by Cronos when 
he attained mastery over his father, 

In time, all of the Titans mate with each 
other, and from the union of Cronos and Rhea 
descend the twelve gods who will eventually be 
known as “Olympian”; Zeus, Poseidon, Hera, 
Hephaestus, Ares, Apollo, Aphrodite, Demeter, 
Hermes, Hestia, Artemis, Pallas Athena, and 
some lists also include Hades as an Olympian. 
Cronos, like his father Uranos before him, was 
afraid of the possibility of being usurped from 
his kingly position by his children and so swal- 
lowed each of them as they were born. Rhea, no 
more happy with this than was Gaia with Ura- 
nos, consults with her parents on an appropriate 
way to stop Cronos, The plan which is hatched 
and carried through is as follows: instead of her 
last child to be born, Cronos will be handed a 
stone, wrapped in swaddling clothes, to swallow, 
while the child is whisked away to Crete to be 
raised. This child, of course, is Zeus, and upon 
reaching maturity he came back and caused his 
father to vomit up all of his siblings, as well as 
the rock that Cronos had thought was Zeus (this 
rock, known as the Omphalus, was thought to be 
the very same stone which, in the NT period, 
was still in the temple of Apollo at Delphi [Plu- 
tarch E Delph,). 

Zeus and his siblings, supported by the Cyc- 
lopes and the Hecatonchires whom he freed 
from prison, made war on the Titans in a battle 
known as the Titanomachy or the Gigan- 
tomachy. At the end of this battle, the Titans 
were reimprisoned in Tartarus, and Zeus and 
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his siblings reign from this point onwards on 
Mount Olympus, It is these Olympian gods that 
are active in the Homeric literature and who 
form the basis of most popular conceptions of 
Greek polytheism from the archaic period right 
into NT times. However, this was not the only 
way in which Greeks formulated their theogo- 
nics, There were several different theogonies 
that played different roles for different groups, 

One of the most well-known alternatives is 
the Rhapsodic Theogony of the Orphic cult. 
The Rhapsodic Theogony seems to have existed 
as carly as the first century B.C., and though it 
bears some relationship to more “conventional” 
theogonies like that recorded in Hesiod, it is far 
more complex. In this version, the world was 
made by the Manifest (Phanes), or the Firstborn 
(Protogonos), who was swallowed by Zeus, who 
went on to create the world in which humans 
live. This form of theogony had special currency 
with Neo-Platonic philosophy, which saw in this 
a reflection of the Platonic doctrine of ideals 
(Le., the world of Phanes corresponds to this 
world, while the world that Zeus created is the 
world in which we live). These stories of genesis 
have an obvious correlation to the biblical sto- 
ries of creation and primordial times, and this 
sort of connection was an important feature of 
much Jewish literature of the Second Temple 
period (cf. Pearson 1999). 

In Greek literature, there is a plethora of di- 
vine beings. Not only the twelve Titans and the 
Olympian gods are considered deities, For in- 
stance, Hesiod has long lists of the gods and 
goddesses sprung from various unions among 
the ‘Titans and the Olympian gods, but these, 
such as Night, Dawn, the Nymphs, ete., are not 
on the same level as the Olympian gods, As a re- 
sult, we read in Homer of the “goddess” Ca- 
lypso, who is clearly not an Olympian (Homer 
Odys. 5), and Odysseus proclaims his devotion to 
the Nymphs. These are the “goddesses” who are 
believed to be resident in the sacred cave on Ith- 
aca, next to which he is put ashore by the Phai- 
cean sailors on his return to Ithaca, despite the 
fact that he is, at that time, in the company of 
Athena, one of the second-generation Olym- 
pian goddesses. 

Homeric religion is somewhat of a mystery in 
many aspects, even if Homer devotes great de- 
tail to describing things like libations and sacri- 
fices and makes it fairly clear what the family 
relationships are among the Olympian gods, 
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Zeus, clearly king of the gods, is closely related 
to Poseidon, and acts at times in collusion with 
him, and at times keeps clear of Poseidon's 
wishes, Athena, clearly a fiend of the Achacans 
(Greeks), and in particular of Odysseus, is afraid 
to act against her uncle, and she only truly re- 
veals herself to Odysscus when Poseidon's ven- 
geance is apparently assuaged, afler he has 
turned the Phaecian ship to stone, and (appar- 
ently) ringed Phaecia itself with impenctrable 
mountains, There is a clear tension in Homer 
over the way in which humans devote them- 
selves to the gods and the way in which the gods 
act toward humans. 

The developments of Greek polytheism dur- 
ing the Hellenistic period are simply too com- 
plex to address here. As with so many things, the 
way the Greeks sublimated everything into their 
own cultural framework—the interpretatio graeca 
—led to widespread identifications between 
Greck gods and those of their subjects and 
neighbors. Perhaps the most famous of these, 
however, is the relationship between the Greek 
and Roman pantheons, 


2. The Roman Pantheon. 

Because of this, Roman religion is often misun- 
derstood as a rough cognate of Greek religion, 
but with Latin names. The assimilation of Ro- 
man gods to their Greek counterparts—e.g., 
Zeus = Jupiter, Hera = Minerva, Ares = Mars— 
has been so deeply ingrained in modern West- 
ern culture that a recovery of the Roman pan- 
theon becomes not only an exercise in the 
history of ancient religions, but a countercul- 
tural move as well. This assimilation can be 
found as early as the work of the poct Ennius 
(239-169 B.c.), but became characteristic of the 
Hellenistic period and the later Augustan age. 
Nevertheless, this recovery is possible and in- 
structive for those interested in the world that 
gave birth to the NT and eventually elevated its 
religion to primacy. 

Kerényi’s comments (219-20) outline one of 
the clichés of comparison between Greek and 
Roman religion: “With the Greeks it is their po- 
etry which provides a basis for characterizing 
the form of the relation between god and man. 
.» + In the acts of the Greek cult... . primordial 
things are always to some extent still present... . 
The cult was still essentially representation, but 
it was always mythology. ... In the Roman cult 
the picture is quite different. Here mythology 
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and art seem to be lacking.” This lack of extant 
mythology has led, in many cases, to uncertainty 
about the roles of and relations between the Ro- 
man gods and goddesses, This has led many to 
consider Roman religion to be without mythol- 
ogy, and even, by nature, confused and uncer- 
tain when it came to understanding its own 
gods. Nevertheless, as the great scholar of Ro- 
man religion G. Dumézil (48) characterizes it, 
“our uncertainty is the result of a weakening, an 
aging produced by the forgetting of definitions 
and functions which had earlier been clear, 
complex, and harmonious,” 

The earliest structure of archaic Roman reli- 
gion is the triad of Jupiter, Mars and Quirinus, 
but this structure is, by the NT period, no longer 
much in evidence. The chief gods of the Ro- 
mans in the NT period are known as the Capito- 
line Triad, which is made up of Jupiter, Juno and 
Minerva. Juno played the role of queen of the 
gods, and would, under later Greek influence, 
play conjugal mate to Jupiter (as Hera did to 
Zeus), while Minerva was a goddess of the arts 
and trades and of their practitioners. Minerva 
was identified with Pallas Athena of the Greek 
pantheon. 

The origins of the Capitoline ‘Triad are ob- 
scure. Dumézil’s detailed discussion (Dumézil, 
306-10) of all archaic aspects of Roman religion 
only surely connects this with the Etruscans, but 
can establish little else that is firm, Although it is 
clear that three was a sacred number to both the 
early Etruscans and their Roman successors, be- 
yond this “We can only imagine” the original 
significance of the triad (Dumézil, 309). Regard- 
less, it is clear that the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus on the Capitol hill of Rome was the 
chief temple of the triad and formed the politi- 
cal and religious center of Roman cult. Each of 
the three gods had a section (or celia) of the 
*temple dedicated to themselves. 

Jupiter was the sky-father king god, whose 
epithets inchided various features of the heav- 
ens: Tonans (“Thunderer"), Fulgur (“Light- 
ning”), Feretrius (Suriker”?) (cf. Ferguson 33). 
Jupiter, whatever his precise origins and archaic 
function in the original triad with Mars and 
Quirinus, is nevertheless the chief national di- 
vinity of Rome. Yet, as Dumézil states (1;198): 
“Even before he took two goddesses as his asso- 
ciates on the Capitol, Jupiter was not alone in 
his majestic sovereignty, Surrounding him on 
his own level, and forming theological struc- 


tures with him, were several Entities, autono- 
mous divinities more or less absorbed by him, or 
aspects more or less detached from him.” Still, 
despite Dumézil's use of Roman theology to try 
and reconstruct this original structure, the lack 
of extant ancient mythology makes this a diff- 
cult task. Dumézil himself recognizes this, and 
his conception of the state-of-play in the NT pe- 
riod is central (Dumézil, 1:48, cf. 1:197); “In the 
era when it was fixed in literature, a great part of 
the Roman pantheon was on its way to dissolu- 
tion. The Greek flood had submerged every- 
thing and had destroyed the taste for and 
awareness of traditional explanations. The most 
original forms, those which had not been able 
to receive an inderpretatio graeca, were destined lo 
disappear or to survive only in rites which be- 
came less and less intelligible." 


8. Greco-Roman Polytheism and the New 
Testament. 

This “Greek flood,” or, as Momigliano put it, 
“alien wisdom,” is in the NT period really the 
more important movement to understand, for it 
was in the widely accessible and appropriated 
medium of Greek or Graecized culture that the 
theologies of the first century were being argued 
and established. “Greco-Roman,” while not an 
ancient term, nevertheless describes well the 
complex interplay between especially these two 
cultures, but also the many cultures of the east- 
ern Mediterranean. In this kind of setting, many 
more pantheons play a role than merely the 
Greek or Roman—the Egyptian gods and god- 
desses, the Jewish God, the new God of the 
Christians, various mother-goddesscs, ruler and 
emperor worship, etc., all play a role in the intri- 
cate dance of deities competing for adherents, 
status and recognition. 

It would be impossible here to outline this 
drama in any detail, but two contrasting exam- 
ples from the writings of Paul are illustrative of 
the role that interaction with these various fac- 
tors plays in the writings of the apostle to the 
Gentiles, Both of these represent interpretive 
positions unusual in contemporary NI’ scholar- 
ship, which only underlines the complexity of 
this aspect of the ancient world and the degree 
to which facility with ancient religious culture 
may ultimately be one of the most important as- 
pects of the work of any NT scholar, 

The first of these is found in Romans 1:23, in 
Paul’s apparently summative condemnation of 
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idolatry: “Claiming to be wise, they became 
fools, and exchanged the glory of the immortal 
God for images resembling mortal man or birds 
or animals or reptiles” (RSV). There are two 
usual approaches to contextualizing Paul's 
meaning here, but these two are really only al- 
ternative versions of the same solution; Paul is 
reflecting traditional Jewish invective against pa- 
gan idolatry. It is typically suggested either that 
the argumentative framework here is simply an- 
tipagan (see Idolatry) or that the condemnation 
of Israel is in view. These approaches have 
masked the true identity of Paul's dialogue with 
the Roman church and ignored vital evidence 
for the reconstruction of the religious milieu in 
which the earliest church existed. Anyone 
versed in the cultic imagery of the Roman world 
will note that the idolatrous images listed in this 
passage exist together only in one group of cults 
in the Roman world: those originating in Egypt, 
and typically centered around the worship of 
the chief god and goddess, Sarapis and Isis (see 
Witt, 255), Nevertheless, this is not a typical posi- 
tion in the scholarship of this passage. As Pear- 
son shows (forthcoming, ch. 6), there is much 
potential fruit in understanding this contextual- 
ization, both for the interpretation of Romans 
and for our understanding of the character of 
Paul's religious milieux, 

Likewise, the second chapter of Philippians, 
with its famous christological hymn (or so-called 
hymn), is another example where Paul's interac- 
tion with Romans on a religious level is directly 
predicated upon polemic against Roman reli- 
gious practice. Paul's characterization of Christ's 
humility and humiliation in this passage—what- 
ever the interest that this has had for modern 
theologians—was originally written to members 
of a church in a Roman colonia, whose under- 
standing of and devotion to the emperor cult (see 
Ruler Cult) must have played a dramatic role in 
their lives both prior to and, to a different de- 
gree, after their conversion to Christianity, Paul 
is also writing this letter at a time when, of 
course, he is in prison, likely in Rome, having 
appealed to the emperor Nero, Nero’s well 
known self-aggrandizement and desired divina- 
tion (cf. Suetonius Nero) did not sit well with his 
subjects, Long before his suicide/assassination 
in A.D. 68, there were stirrings of discontent. In 
this setting, Paul characterizes Christ as once a 
god, but taking the form of a human, even a 
slave!; emptying himself, not counting equality 
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with God something to be grasped at (harpag- 
mos); humbling himself to death, even death on 
a cross (on the social status of crucifixion, see 
Hengel, 62). In direct and polemical contrast to 
the attitudes of Nero, whose ideas about himself 
could be easily construed as the contradiction of 
this characterization of Christ, Paul asserts that 
this via negative is the reason that God has 
“highly exalted him and bestowed on him the 
name which is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven 
and on earth and under the carth, and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father" (Phil 2:9-11 RSV). 

Paul is not only aware of Greco-Roman reli- 
gious sensibilities, he is able in at least two cir- 
cumstances to manipulate and polemicize 
against one aspect of Greco-Roman religion for 
the purpose of speaking to another group, The 
investigation of other NT writings that engage in 
similar polemics with Greco-Roman polytheism 
is a burgeoning area for research, 

See also Civic CULTS; DOMESTIC RELIGION 
AND PRACTICES; IDOLATRY, JEWISH CONCEPTION 
OF; RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN; RELIGION, PER- 
SONAL; RULER CULT. 
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POMPEY 

In the history of the Jews, Pompey is most signif- 
icant as the Roman general who brought to an 
end the waning power of the *Hasmonean dy- 
nasty and the first Gentile to penetrate into the 
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holy of holies of the Jewish *temple since its pu- 
rification after the Maccabean revolt. 

1. Career 

2. Interaction with the Jews 


1, Career. 

Born in 106 B.c., Gnacus Pompeius was the son 
of the Roman general Strabo, He appears to have 
been a gifted youth and obtained much early dis- 
tinction in a variety of military exploits. The 80s 
were a period of unrest in the *Roman Empire, 
with one tyrant after another seizing power. Dur- 
ing this period, at the age of twenty-three, 
Pompey attached himself to one of these figures, 
the tyrant Sulla, He did so only after winning a 
victory in Sulla’s interest as a self-appointed 
general against Sulla's enemy, Carbo, and further 
defeating an offensive force led by three generals 
(Plutarch Pomp, 6.3—7.3). His career after this 
risky but well-calculated beginning continued 
with striking success as a general in Sulla’s service 
(83-79 B.c., during which he was given the cogno- 
men “the Great,” in obvious suggestion of his 
similarity with *Alexander the Great). 

Against precedent, as he held only knightly, 
equestrian rank (see Roman Social Classes), and 
only those of consular or praetorian rank were 
allowed to triumph, he was allowed to triumph 
in Rome after successful campaigning in north- 
ern Africa, while still in his mid-twenties (see Ro- 
man Triumph). 

After the death of Sulla in 78 b.C,, Pompey 
was appointed by the senate to campaign 
against a pretender to Sulla's former power, 
Lepidus (whom Pompey had carlier backed, 
against Sulla’s wishes, in a consular ¢lection). 
Later (76 B.C.) he was enlisted again to face the 
rebellious gencral Sertorius, who, in the power 
vacuum after the passing of Sulla, was threaten- 
ing Rome from Spain, This campaign dragged 
on for several years until 7] B.C., when Sertorius 
was killed by intimates, who then tried to con- 
tinue in his place, Pompey dealt with the ring- 
leader, Perpenna, in a single battle, Returning 
from Spain, he became involved in the mop-up 
operations against the Spartican revolt. 

His reception in Rome was a wary one, as the 
possibility of Pompey claiming the power of 
Sulla was a very real one now that he hadi dealt 
with Sertorius. In response Pompey promised to 
disband his army if he was granted a consulship 
and a second triumph, to which the senate 
agrecd. In the process, the statesman Crassus, 


formerly above Pompey in both rank and per- 
sonal pride, was forced to turn to Pompey to 
gain support in his bid to become a consul. 

After the cessation of this office, Pompey’s 
hitherto unchecked success began to flag—it 
seems his role as a peacetime statesman was ill- 
fitted to his soldierly temperament, and he with- 
drew from an active political life. However, in 67 
B.C. he was called upon again to deal with the 
extensive piratical activity in the Mediterranean 
centered in Cilicia, which was flourishing as a 
result of extended Roman inattention in the 
wake of the Mithridatic wars (88-85, 83-81, 74 
B.C.; Plutarch Pomp, 24). Pompey was given vir- 
tual hegemony over the Mediterranean and its 
coastal areas, as well as a large fleet and fighting 
force. He effected the destruction of the pirate 
fleets, showing forbearance and humanness in 
dealing with the different groups of pirates and 
the towns that had lent them support, even re- 
settling many of them in areas depopulated as a 
result of various conflicts (Plutarch Pomp. 27.4— 
28.4). 

Upon these successes, Pompey was given the 
command of the forces aligned against Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, together with all of the terri- 
tories of *Asia Minor, while still retaining the 
command of his naval forces. Over the next four 
years, he defeated not only the territory of Mith- 
ridates and Tigranes but, in pursuit of the flee- 
ing Mithridates, took Syria and Judea as well, 
Upon Mithridates’ suicide in 62 B.C., Pompey re- 
turned to Rome, where he celebrated his third 
triumph in 61 8.C, These victories of Pompey's, 
in which he subdued fourteen nations, brought 
back twenty thousand talents to Rome and al- 
most doubled its annual income, 

In Rome, however, he faced opposition on 
account of senatorial disapproval of some of his 
actions while in command of the eastern por- 
tion of the empire. In response, the First Trium- 
virale, consisting of Pompey, Crassus and Julius 
Caesar, came into being. This uneasy alliance 
allowed each of these powerful figures the sup- 
port he needed to circumvent the senate and 
was active until the death of Crassus in 53 B.C. 
During the intervening years, while Caesar had 
been campaigning against the Gauls and the 
Germans, Pompey had steadily been losing po- 
litical ground in Rome, Ever the soldier, his po- 
litical acumen seems again to have lacked the 
force necessary to survive the senatorial infight- 
ing, as well as the increasing popularity of Cae- 
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sar. After the death of Crassus, the senate 
aligned itself behind Pompey as sole consul in 
52 B.C. Caesar invaded three years later, and 
Pompey withdrew to *Greece, where the final 
battle of the civil war was concluded in 48 B.C, 
Pompey fled with his wife and a few loyal retain- 
ers, only to die as the result of treachery in Egypt 
later that year. 


2. Interaction with the Jews. 

During his pursuit of Mithridates in 64/63 B.C., 
Pompey became involved in the struggles be- 
tween the Hasmoneans Aristobulus and Hyrca- 
nus, Josephus (J.W 1.6.3—7,7 §§128-58; Ant. 
15.2.3—4.4 §§29-'76), Plutarch (Pomp. 30.2), 
Strabo (Geog. 16,763), and Dio Cassius (Epit. 
$7.15.2—19.3), with varying degrees of concern 
and detail, all record his subjugation of *Judea, 
with the result that it was placed under the gov- 
ernorship of the governor of Syria and made to 
pay tribute to Rome, although it was allowed to 
exist with some independence as a temple state 
under Hyreanus's leadership. 

Although all of the available historical 
sources (save Plutarch, who merely states that 
Judea was subjugated) record that the defenders 
of the temple were captured as a result of their 
unwillingness on the *sabbath to prevent the 
Romans from building up earthworks, some 
have thought that Dio Cassius disagrees with Jo- 
sephus and Strabo in suggesting that Pompey 
plundered the temple. However, the language of 
Dio Cassius does not necessitate such an inter- 
pretation—he makes no explicit reference to 
Pompey's tour of the holy of holies with all of its 
treasures, nor does he contradict other sources 
that suggest that he left these treasures intact, 

Pompey took Aristobulus as a captive and dis- 
played him, along with other notable captives, in 
his third trumph (Phutarch Pomp. 65.4). In addi- 
tion, he reorganized many of the territories that 
had been captured by the Hasmoneans, includ- 
ing the coastal towns of Gaza, Joppa, Dora and 
Strato’s Tower (later *Caesarea Philippi); rebuilt 
Gadara in response to a request from a favorite 
freedman, Demetrius, who was a native of that 
city; and restored many of the cities to their 
former inhabitants of what was later known as 
the *Decapolis, as well as other non-Jewish cities, 

The *Psalms of Solomon were probably written 
just after Pompey's Palestinian conquests, and 
Pompey himself is probably the “foreign” con- 
queror mentioned in them (see esp. Ps. Sol, 2). 
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In addition, it is probable that the pesher on Ha- 
bakkuk from *Qumran (1QpHab; see Habakkuk 
Commentary) dates from the period immedi- 
ately following the taking of Jerusalem by 
Pompey (see esp, 1QpHab 9:2-7), 

See also JEWISH HisToRY: ROMAN PERIOD; RO- 
MAN EAST, 
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PONTIUS PILATE. See ROMAN GOVERNORS OF 
PALESTINE. 


PORCIUS FESTUS. See ROMAN GOVERNORS OF 
PALESTINE. 


PRAETORIAN GUARD, See ROMAN MILITARY, 


PRAYER OF ENOSH (40369 + 
4 

Prayer of Enosh (4Q369 + 4Q458) consists of ten 
leather fragments, Fragment 1] is the largest and 
contains portions of two columns. In the second 
column there is reference to a “firstborn son.” 
H. Autridge and J. Strugnell (853) have named 
the document the Prayer of Enosh. According to 
Jubilees 4:12, Enosh was the “first to call upon the 
name of the Lord” (see Jubilees), This tradition, 
which represents an elaboration on Genesis 5, is 
probably what underlies 4Q369. It is probable 
that this document represents what is imagined 
to have been uttered by Enosh when he called 
upon the name of the Lord. However, the con- 
tents of column ii may in fact be a prayer uttered 
by Enoch, 

What is disputed in this book is its perspective, 
Does Enosh foresee the historical Israel, or does 
he foresee the Davidic Messiah (see Messianism)? 
Attridge, Strugnell and C. A. Evans opt for the lat- 
ter alternative; J. L. Kugel opts for the former. Ku- 
gel believes that the “firstborn son” of fragment | 
ii 6 refers to Israel (perhaps alluding to Ex 4:22), 
not to David or to a Davidie Messiah, and that the 
whole of column ii concerns the history of Israel 
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as a nation. The reference to “goodly statutes” 
and “righteous laws” in fragment 1 ii 5 and 10 is 
to the Sinai covenant, not to some special prepa- 
ration of the Messiah. God has taught his people 
his laws (cf Deut 8:5), Kugel further notes that 
the perspective of 4Q369 is similar to 4Q504 (the 
Words of the Luminaries), which also speaks of Is- 
racl as God's “firstborn son” among the nations. 
Kugel also cites Sirach 17;17-18, which in some 
manuscripts speaks of Israel as God’s “firstborn,” 
brought up with discipline, Thus it may be ar- 
gued that Israel is firstborn “by dint of discipline” 
in the Torah (Kugel, 129-80), 4Q369's “eternal 
light” may be in reference to the guiding light of 
Torah, as in Proverbs 6:23 and later interpretive 
traditions, such as in Wisdom 18:4, Téstament of 
Lat 14:4 or *Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities 
11:11 (see Sirach; Wisdom of Solomon; Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs). 

Although Kugel’s interpretation may be cor- 
rect, some factors support the eschatological in- 
terpretation, The words “until the decreed time 
of judgment” in fragment | i 6 and the appear- 
ance of Enoch, of the seventh generation, at the 
conclusion of the genealogy in fragment 1 i 10 
suggest an eschatological orientation, which in 
turn supports a messianic understanding of the 
“firstborn son” in column ii, References to the 
land of Israel do not compete with this interpre- 
tation. The exact words, “in/with eternal light,” 
appear in 1QM 17:6 and 1Q§ 4:8, again in es- 
chatological contexts (see War Scroll; Rule of the 
Community). In the Hebrew Bible David is 
called God's “firstborn,” as in Psalm 89:21, 27-28 
(Eng. wv. 20, 26-27); “I have found David, my ser- 
vant; with holy oil I have anointed him . . . he 
shall cry to me, "You are my Father. ..’ and I will 
make him the firstborn, the highest of the kings 
of the earth.” Psalm 89 offers three important 
parallels with 4Q369 frag. 1 ii 6-10: Davie calls 
God his father, which parallels line 10, “as a fa- 
ther to his son"; the psalmist says that God “will 
make him the firstborn,” which parallels line 6, 
“You made him a firstborn son to you”; and the 
psalmist says that God's firstborn will be “the 
highest of the kings of the earth,” which finds a 
partial parallel in line 7, “a prince and ruler in 
all your earthly land.” Finally, the words in Frag- 
ment 3, line 3, “from your hand is all the domin- 
ion,” may hint at eschatological deliverance. 

See also MESSIANISM; SON OF GOD TEXT 
(40246). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. H. Attrridge and J. Strugnell, 
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C. A. Evans 
PRAYER OF MANASSEH 
The Prayer of Manasseh is an individual peni- 
tential prayer ascribed to Manasseh, king of 
Judah (687-642 B.c.). According to 2 Chronicles, 
Manasseh, a king notorious for his sin and idol- 
atry (2 Kings 21), was taken prisoner to Babylon, 
where he repented and prayed for forgiveness 
(2 Chron 33;}1-13). The account also refers to 
two annals that contain “his prayer to God” 
(2 Chron $3:18-19), Though the Prayer of Man- 
asseh purports to be this prayer uttered by the 
king in prison, there is little doubt that it is a 
pseudonymous work composed many centuries 
later. 

1, Structure of the Prayer 
2. Composition of the Prayer 


1, Structure of the Prayer. 
The structure of the prayer is similar to what we 
find in other postexilic and early Jewish prayers 
(cf. Dan 9:4-19; Neh 9:6-37; Tob 3:2-6; Pr Azar); 

1. Invocation (v, 1) 

2. Ascription of praise, mentioning God's 

work in creation, his wrath and his mercy 
(vv, 2-7) 

3. Gonfession of sin (vv. 8-10) 

4, Petition for forgiveness (v, 11-15a) 

5, Doxology (v. 15b) 

While most other penitential prayers contain 
a collective confession of sin, the Prayer of Ma- 
nassch is strictly individual; Manasseh stresses 
his own sinfulness in opposition to the right- 
eous patriarchs (Pr Man 8; cf. Lk 5:32; 15:7). And 
while he paints himself as the worst of sinners, 
“unworthy” of God's grace (Pr Man 9, 14; cf. Jos. 
and As, 12:5; Lk 15:19), he knows that God is 
“compassionate, long-suffering, and yery merci- 
ful” (Pr Man 7; cf. Ex 34:6), the “God of those 
who repent” (Pr Man 13), The intention of the 
prayer is apparently to proclaim God's willing- 
ness to forgive repenting sinners. 


2. Composition of the Prayer. 
There is no consensus with regard to original 
language; it may be Hebrew, but most likely the 
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prayer was composed in Greek. ‘This is sup- 
ported by the author’s apparent acquaintance 
with the *Septuagint (ci Pr Man 7 and Joel 
2:13/Jon 4:2; Pr Man 10, 11, 14 and Ps 50 (51):1, 
, 6) and by the occurrence of Greek words that 
are unusual in translation from the Hebrew. 

Though the prayer is not found in any Jew- 
ish writings, it was probably composed by a Jew. 
This is indicated by the lack of any specific 
Christian elements, the parallels in Jewish 
prayers, for example, Joseph and Aseneth 12, the 
*Hellenistic *synagogal prayers (preserved in 
the Apos. Con. 7.33-38; cf. 7.33.2; 35,1), the She- 
moneh Esreh (sixth benediction) and the exist- 
ence of a similar, fragmentary Prayer of 
Manasseh in *Qumran (4Q381] 33:8-11), It 
should also be noted that the most peculiar 
statement found in the prayer—the sinlessness 
of the patriarchs (Pr Man 8)—has its closest par- 
allels in other early Jewish texts (cf 7. Abr. 
10:18; V0 dys. 7:1; 7 Zeb, 1:4; cf. also Jub, 23:10; 
35:12). All these parallels point to a date of com- 
position sometime between 200 B.C. and A.D. 
100. 

The carliest attestation of the prayer is in the 
Syriac Didascalia Apostolorum (early third century 
A.D.; originally writen in Greek) and later incor- 
porated in the Apostolic Constitutions (c. 350-580). 
There the prayer is found as part of the story of 
Manasseh, retold on the basis of 2 Kings and 
2Chronicles, though it is supplemented by other 
material that has some parallels in *rabbinic 
works (e.g., Tyg. Chron. 33; 6. Sank. 103a). In all 
probability the prayer was originally composed 
and transmitted in such a context and not as a 
separate prayer later ascribed to Manasseh. This 
is supported by the links between the prayer and 
the story in 2 Chronicles (cf. Pr Man 1, 10, and 
2 Chron 33:6, 11, 12; 35:19¢ LXX). 

Despite the links to the story of Manasseh, the 
influence from other texts in the LXX (esp, the 
Psalms) bas given the prayer a rather general 
tone, Consequently it could easily be used as a 
general penitential prayer. A Christian liturgical 
use is attested by its place among the Odes added 
to the Psalms in some manuscripts of the LXX 
(e.g., Codex Alexandrinum and Codex ‘Turicen- 
sis) and in many separate editions of these Odes 
or Canticles in various languages (see Mearns). 
According to John of Damascus (Sacra Pauralleda; 
PG 95.1436.35), already Julius Africanus (c. A.D, 
160-240) knew the prayer as an “ode,” 

In the Eastern Orthodox churches the Prayer 
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of Manasseh is regarded as canonical, and in 
many Protestant Bibles (e.g. the Bible of Luther, 
KJV, RSV) it is part of the OT *Apocrypha. In 
the early printed editions of the Vulgate it is 
found at the end of 2 Chronicles; after the 
Council of Trent, which did not list it as canoni- 
cal, it is placed as an appendix following the NT 
in the Vulgate. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSRUDEPIGRAPHA; 
PRAYER OF NABONIDUS AND PSEUDO-DANIEL 
(4Q242-245), 
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PRAYER OF NABONIDUS (40242) 
AND PSEUDO-DANIEL (4Q243-245) 
As many as nine Dead Sea Scrolls, all written in 
Aramaic, are associated with the book of Daniel 
or with traditions about Daniel, The first four of 
these manuscripts, comprising three distinct 
works, are the focus of this article (see table). 

1, 40242 (4OPrNab ar, “The Prayer of 

Nabonidus") 
2. The Pseudo-Danial Scrolls 





Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242) and Pseudo-Daniel (4Q243-245) 
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Table of Danielic Writings at Qumran 


Manusenipt Number Date Copied 

PrNab ar 4Q242 72-60 B.C. 

paDan® ar 4Q245 early Lt cent, 
AD, 

psDan” ar 4Q244 carly Ist cent 
AD, 

psDan* ar 40245 carly Ist cent. 
A.D, 

apocTDan ar 1Q246 last Sd of Ist 
cent B.C. 

papApocalypse 4Q489 ¢, 50. 4,0, 

ar 

DanSuz? ar AQ551 late Ist cent. BG, 

Four King- 4Q552 ¢, carly 1st cent. 

doms* ar AD, 

Four King- 40553 c, early Ist cent. 

doms” ar A.D, 


1. 4Q242 (4QPrNab ar, “The Prayer of 
Nabonidus”). 

Although this text does not mention Daniel by 
name, it shares several features with the book of 
Daniel: a Babylonian king who is afflicted for 
seven years, his recovery due to the intervention 
of a Jewish exile, a king who speaks in the first 
person, a written proclamation in praise of the 
true God, and possibly the king becoming like a 
“beast” (line 3, restored), The text opens with 
“The words of the pray[er] which Nabonidus, 
king (of BabyJlon, the [great kjing, prayed 
[when he was smitten] with a bad disease by the 
decree of [Go]d in Teima.” In the book of 
Daniel, however, it is King Nebuchadnezzar, not 
Nabonidus, who was afflicted. The overall rele- 
vance of 4QPrNab ar is to the literary pre-history 
of Daniel 4. 


2. The Pseudo-Daniel Scrolls. 

Unlike 4QPrNab ar, the three Pseudo-Daniel 
scrolls contain clear references to Daniel. The 
first composition is represented by 4Q243 and 
40244, with at least one overlapping passage. 
When these two manuscripts are viewed to- 
gether, the main components of the composi- 
tion may be divided into five sections: (1) The 
Court Setting, where Daniel addresses King 
Bel-shazzar and his court and explains a writ- 


ing or book which probably contained the 
overview of biblical history that follows. (2) 
The Primeval History, dealing with the events 
or material found in Genesis 5—11 (including 
*Enoch, the flood and the ‘Tower of Babel). (3) 
From the Patriarchs to the *Exile, including 
the time in Egypt, crossing the Jordan, the wil- 
derness wanderings, Nebuchadnezzar's con- 
quest and the exile. (4) The Hellenistic Era, 
which is distinguished from the preceding 
ones by the presentation of events as yet lo 
come and by the presence of Greek proper 
names (e.g., Balakros). (5) The Eschatological 
Period, which specifies a time of oppression, 
but then how God will save his people “with 
his great hand.” 

The second pseudo-Daniel composition is in 
4QpsDan‘ (4Q245). Only two fragments are pre- 
served, the first of which mentions Daniel and 
presents a list of “priests ([Lev]i, Qahath, Bukki, 
Uzzi, [Zado]k, Abiathar, Hi[l)kiah, Onias, 
[Jona]than, Simon) in lines 5-10. The missing 
text contained other names, most of which oc- 
cur in the priestly list in 1 Chronicles 6;1-15 
(Heb 5:27-41), and probably extended to Je- 
hozadak, Judah's last high priest before the ex- 
ile (cf. 1 Chron 6:15 [MT 5:41]). The extant text 
suggests that Onias followed in the line of Zado- 
kite high priests. A list of kings (David, Solomon, 
Ahazia[h], [Joa]sh) follows in lines 11-12, In 
view of the royal list found in 1 Chronicles 10— 
16, it is reasonable to conclude that the list con- 
tinued beyond line 12 down to Zedekiah, the 
last king of Judah. 

The second fragment presents an eschato- 
logical conclusion to the work: 


L { Lf 

ee }to exterminate wickedness 

3. [ ]these in blindness, and 
they have gone astray 

4. [ th]ese then will arise 

5, [ |the [hJoly [ J, and they 
will return 

6. [ ] iniquity. 


This language is clearly eschatological and 
describes two groups of people, The extermina- 
tion of wickedness (line 2) is clearly an eschato- 
logical theme (cf, 1QS 4:18: “But in the mys- 
teries of his understanding, and in his glorious 
wisdom, God has ordained an end for evil, and 
at,the time of the visitation he will destroy it for 
ever”). The notion of a blind man losing his way 
(cf. line 8) is common in the Hebrew Bible (e.g, 
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Deut 27:18; 28:29; Is 59:10; Zeph 1:17; Lam 4:14) 
and occurs elsewhere in the scrolls (CD 1:10-11: 
“And they were like the blind and like those 
who grope their way,” referring to the remnant 
of Israel). 

Two groups (“these ... [th]ese”) seem to be 
contrasted in lines 3-4. These must cither be un- 
derstood in the context of final judgment or may 
reflect the parting of the ways when an clect 
group arises in the end time, Line 4 preserves 
the words “[thJese then will arise,” which some 
commentators see as an allusion to Daniel 12 
and the resurrection of the dead. However, 
Daniel 12:2 uses a different verb (“they will 
awake”); furthermore, in Daniel the other group 
will awake “to shame and everlasting contempt," 
while in 4Q245 (line 3) they are in blindness 
and have gone astray. It seems here that con- 
trast is not between two groups who are resur- 
rected, but between some who persist in error 
and others who rise and walk in the way of truth 
(cf. CD 1:11-15). Although lines 5-6 are fragmen- 
lary, the references to the “holy kingdom” anda 
return have strong eschatological connotations. 
“Iniquity” may well be the last word in the 
manuscript, which suggests that the composition 
ended with the extermination of wickedness (cf. 
line 2). 

‘The lists in fragment | must be understood in 
light of the eschatological conclusion in 
fragment 2. The return of one group at the end 
suggests a reversal of the course of history, as in 
apocalyptic and pseudo-prophetic texts (e.g., the 
Apocalypse of Weeks in 1 Enoch and Daniel 10— 
12), The list of legitimate priests in 40245 must 
have ended with Simon, suggesting that subse- 
quent priests were unacceptable since the bound- 
ary between priesthood and kingship had been 
transgressed, ‘Thus fragment 2 anticipates the es- 
chatological restoration in accordance with the 
divine order, which would include a priesthood 
that was legitimate in the eyes of God. 

See also DANIEL, ESTHER AND JEREMIAH, ADDI- 
TIONS TO, 
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This entry deals with the traditional view of the 
priesthood as it emerges from ancient biblical 
commentaries and age-old tradition. These 
sources illuminate our understanding of the NT. 

1. Descent and Duties of the Priests 

2. The High Priest 

5. New ‘Testament and Talmudic References 

to Priests 


1, Descent and Duties of the Priests. 
The priesthood is a male, hereditary clique, 
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each member descended from *Moses’ brother 
Aaron and his male children, themselves de- 
scendants of Levi the son of Jacob the patriarch 
(that is, they belong to the tribe of Levites). 
Their major duty, in times when *sacrifices were 
offered, was to attend to the sacrificial rites in 
whatever places were designated as public sanc- 
tuaries (Deut 10:8). They did not officiate at high 
places of private individuals where altars were 
constructed. They came to participate according 
to a rotation on weeks or courses set up for the 
various families. The families were named after 
the progenitor of the course. Priests sprinkled 
blood of purification on the ark covers, altars, 
ark of the covenant, and on those with desig- 
nated plagues. They prepared and burned in- 
cense on the inner altar, lit the candelabra and 
offered advice on religious matters. They per- 
formed the elaborate rituals of sacrifice, in- 
structed the people, judged certain cases— 
particularly cases involving *temple matters— 
blessed the nation, examined and purified lep- 
ers and helped the high priest in teaching the 
oracles of the Lord that were entrusted to him. 
In later times, priests were not the only ones 
to instruct and judge the people, even matters 
involving just priests. The class of scribes even- 
tually assumed authority for this and even super- 
vised the priests in the temple at certain times. 
The priests received priestly gifts of food from 
produce and animals that people ate, as well as a 
portion in certain sacrifices. Some had special 
duties during wars, They set out and consumed 
shewbread on the temple table and were given 
parts of certain sacrifices to eat, Priests also ad- 
ministered the rites of the suspected adulteress 
who wanted to clear herself of suspicion (Num 
5:11), When they received firstfruits they were to 
listen to a specific liturgy detailing the heroic ex- 
ploits of God in saving his people and bringing 
them to the land, They were the administrators 
of the Lord’s manor, watching to see that every- 
one understood their security depended on the 
Lord, Nevertheless, they were not to own prop- 
erty themselves but to tend the vineyard of the 
Lord, Yet they were given dwelling places, and 
Joshua 21] mentions thirteen towns. An elevated 
priest, specifically anointed for the purpose, ad- 
dressed the people at the beginnings of wars, 
Priests were anointed with the sprinkling of 
oil on their vestments, but the high priest was 
anointed with oil also being poured on his head 
(Ex 29:29). According to tradition this pouring 


ritual ceased during the reign of King Josiah dur- 
ing biblical times, Many priests were entrusted 
with looking after ritual items and overseeing 
certain duties of other priests, There was an as- 
sistant high priest as well who had very few cultic 
duties but many administrative ones. In essence 
the priest's job was to effect atonement for sins, 
private and public, and to maintain the institu- 
tion of covenant. In this regard they joined with 
kings and prophets in early biblical periods of 
the first temple, Their job was to ensure the sanc- 
tity of the temple and the obedience of the pco- 
ple so that God would dwell among the nation. 

Priests had designated duties in the temple 
and rotated their presence according to a well 
worked out scheme. They were not to enter the 
sanctuary except for the purposes of fulfilling 
their duties, nor were they to leave until their 
ministrations were completed. Priests were en- 
joined from strong drink, from growing long 
hair, from wearing ragged clothing and from 
having contact with most corpses. Priests with 
certain physical defects were not permitted to of- 
fer sacrifices. 

Today, long after the destruction of the tem- 
ple, descendants of priestly families themselves 
holding the status of priest with potential to 
serve in a rebuilt temple hold special privileges 
in the *synagogue, where their hereditary 
honor is respected and acknowledged. ‘The in- 
tegrity of the priestly line and their family tradi- 
tions have been bolstered by modern genetic 
studies that have shown that the male group has 
a marked tendency to have a chromosome 
marker statistically unique to Jews claiming 
priestly descent. 


2. The High Priest. 
The high priest was the foremost priest and had 
special rites on the Day of Atonement. The high 
priest wore specific garments for certain minis- 
trations; ordinary priests wore a different ar- 
rangement of clothes. Every day he offered a 
cake offering of flour and oil both in the morn- 
ing and in the evening. While both ordinary 
priests and high priests were not to marry divor- 
cees, loose women or the daughters of priests 
who broke these marriage rules, high priests 
were not supposed to marry widows although or- 
dinary priests might. The high priesthood, dur- 
ing the time of Solomon's temple, was the right 
of the fathily of Zadok (2 Sam 15:24). 

During the period of the restoration, when 
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Palestine was ruled by monarchs of Persian and 
then Hellenist cultures, the high priest served as 
head of state, incorporating the duties of king 
and prophet since his office was the only re- 
maining office of first temple times (see Jewish 
History; Greek Period; Jewish History: Persian 
Period). He enjoyed unprecedented power, and 
now families vied over the office and problems 
developed. As the high priesthood developed 
into a highly political office serving the needs of 
the ruling Syrians, strife and war broke out. 
Eventually the *Hasmonean family estab- 
lished themselves officially as high priests and 
kings of Israel, although they were entitled to do 
so neither by the rules or long-established prac- 
tice. They were neither of the high-priestly clan 
of Zadok nor of the kingly tribe of Judah, The 
last of the Hasmoncans was deposed by *Herod, 
who made himself king and appointed high 
priests. High priests were no longer groomed 
for the position nor sanctioned by official judi- 
cial powers, and the office lent itself to corrup- 
tion, although not all appointed high priests 
were corrupt. An early Talmudic source (¢. 
Menah. 13:21) mentions the oppression of the 
people by some *Sadducean high priests, Since 
high priests came and went year by year after 
Herod, the families of the once high priests, in- 
cluding these priests themselves, formed an aris- 
tocracy of chief priests. Eventually the 
Sanhedrin, the official *Pharisaic judicial power, 
gained control over the appointments long after 
Herod's death, but with the destruction of the 
temple this privilege came to an abrupt end. 


3. New Testament and Talmudic References to 
Priests, 

The NT refers to priests within many contexts, 
but the while Gospels do not refer to the sense 
of a minister of the Christian sacraments, Paul 
does regard himself as carrying out a priestly 
role {Rom 15:16), The development of the 
priesthood in Catholicism, East and West, re- 
quires special treatment beyond the focus of this 
article, The modern-day Catholic priesthood is 
heir to a Christian institution whose roots are 
based on a kind of imitation of the Jewish priest- 
hood, including the papal office as a kind of 
high priesthood. 

The Talmud mentions not only priestly 
courses but also the method of drawing lots for 
the various services in the temple, References to 
these institutions are noted in Luke 1. The Tal- 
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mud also mentions the institution of lay prayer 
at the time of various offerings, and this also is 
noted in Luke 1. Indeed, the Talmud noted that 
a priest who got to offer incense was deemed 
very fortunate, as that honor would surely bring 
him miraculous joy, so that once a priest had re- 
ceived that honor he was not to participate in 
that lottery again until every other priest had at 
least had a turn. In the Gospel trial scenes men- 
tion is made of chief priests, elders, scribes and 
the high priest. We must assume that the trial en- 
visioned here is one in which the high priest 
convened his own council and not the official 
Pharisaic court or *Sanhedrin mentioned in the 
Talmud to have existed in the latter days of the 
Second Temple. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus does not as- 
sume priestly roles. For instance, Matthew 8:4 
(Mk 1:44; Lk 5:14) and Luke 17:14 tell that Jesus 
sent lepers to the priest for examination to be 
declared pure. He did not declare them such 
himself, However in | Peter 2:5-9 Christians are 
seen as a priesthood with Jesus as the chief 
priest by which sacrifices might be offered. The 
passage makes it clear that a spiritual, nonphys- 
ical sacrificial rite is at the core here, and so it is 
in Revelation 1:6. 

The book of Hebrews (Heb 5, 7) is unique in 
that it claims Jesus has superseded the levitical 
priesthood of the Jewish temple and the univer- 
sal, Gentile priesthood of *Melchizedek, The 
previous orders of serving God, whether by Jew 
or Gentile, was said to be encompassed in the 
priestly figure of Jesus Christ. There were many 
traditions concerning Genesis 14:18-19, Accord- 
ing to some *Melchizedcek, king of Salem, was 
none other than Shem the son of Noah. He was 
fluent in all the laws of the priesthood and acted 
as one. The rabbis interpreted Psalm 110:4 to 
mean that he eventually handed the authority of 
the eternal priesthood to Abraham. One senses 
here an attempt to defuse the personage of 
Melchizedek from the Christian model. The au- 
thor of Hebrews used Psalm 110 to claim that 
Melchizedek prefigured Jesus as the eternal and 
universal high priest. 

See also HASMONEANS; LITURGY: QUMRAN; 
LITURGY: RABBINIC; MELCHIZEDEK, ‘TRADITIONS 
OF; PURITY; SACRIFICE AND TEMPLE SERVICE; 
SANHEDRIN; TEMPLE, JEWISH. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. J. D. Eisenstein, Ozar Dinim u- 
Minhagim: A Digest of Jewish Laws and Customs 
(New York: J. D. Eisenstein, 1938) 175-77; idem, 
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PRISON, PRISONER 
Jesus prophesied that his disciples would experi 
ence imprisonment (Lk 21:12). This prophecy 
was recurrently fulfilled in the experience of the 
Twelve (Acts 4:3; 9:18-25; 12:1-19; cf. Rev 1:9-10), 
Paul and his associates (Acts 16:16-40; 20:23; 
21:11-13; 21:97-—28:31; 2 Gor 6:5; 11:23; cf Col 
4:10; Philem 23) and many other believers (Acts 
8:3: 9:2, 14; 29:4-5; 26:10; Heb 10:34). Moreover, 
of the thirteen letters attributed to Paul in the 
NI; five are written in the context of custody, 
Historical knowledge of the nature and variety 
of imprisonment practices in antiquity is critical 
to an understanding of the life impact and theo- 
logical significance of the earliest Christian ex- 
periences. 

1. The Process of Going to Prison 

2. The Purposes and Places of Imprisonment 

3, The Privations of Custody and Prisoner 

Pastimes 
4. The Shame of Bonds and Christian Re- 
sponses 


1, The Process of Going to Prison, 

As with the administration of justice (e.g,, Pliny 
Ep. 9.5; 10.96), custodial arrangements in the 
Greco-Roman world were made based on legal 
and social factors. The Roman jurist Ulpian 
writes that the proconsul normally determined 
the custody of accused persons “by reference to 
the nature of the charge brought, the honorable 
status, or the great wealth, or the harmlessness, 
or the rank of the accused” (Justinian Dig. 
48.5.1). 

1.1. Charges. Serious crimes usually merited 
heavier custody and less serious crimes lighter 
custody, A charge could be deemed “serious” in 
itself (e.g, murder) or in virtue of the one 
against whom it had been committed (e.g,, stri- 
king a senator). Some crimes were eminently 
worthy of imprisonment: war, rebellion and civil 
disturbance; treason (maiesias minuta), which di- 
minished or endangered the dignity, grandeur 
or power of “Rome and/or the *empceror; con- 
juring harm to the emperor through *philoso- 
phy or occult practices; murder and poisoning; 


theft, brigandage, piracy and sacrilege; fiscal of- 
fenses and debt; and sundry other charges, in- 
cluding Christianity (Rapske 1994, 41-46). 

1.2. Identity, An individual's identity was de- 
termined not only by the civil law (whether one 
was free or *slave, *citizen or alien) but also by 
background and status, as noted by Ulpian. 
Where “upper-class” (honestiores) and “lower- 
class” (humitiores) distinctions using Ulpian’s 
measures cut across the divide between citizens 
and aliens, conflicts inevitably arose (Garnsey). 
For example, citizens had trusted in legal provi- 
sions that protected them from bonds, scourging 
and summary execution (Livy Hist. 10.9.3-5; Ci- 
cero Verr, 2.5.170; Justinian Dig. 48.6.7-8; Paulus 
Sent. 5.26.1-2), However, a citizenship un- 
adorned by upper-class attachments might make 
it difficult to come to one's rights. The more ex- 
tensive grant of Roman citizenship over time 
(Tacitus Ann. 3.40.2) also tended to erode its cur- 
rency in litigation and custodial assignments. 

The class indicators noted by Ulpian may be 
defined thus: “Honorable status” (Aener) related 
to offices held and the public esteem they com- 
manded. “Great wealth” (amplissimae facultates) 
reflected material superabundance. “Harmless- 
ness" (innocentia) probably denoted what a mag- 
istrate might positively presume of an individual. 
“Rank” (dignifas) indicated one’s place relative 
to others in Roman society. All of these were in 
various ways inheritable. 

Citizens generally fared better than nonciti- 
zens and the wealthy better than the poor in the 
setting of custodial arrangements, [t must also 
be kept in mind that magistrates were interested 
in the relative status of both accused and ac- 
cuser. 

1.3. Negative Influences, Custodial determina- 
tions might be corrupted by the sinister forces of 
influence (potentia), favoritism (gratia) and bri- 
bery (pecunia), Despite laws against it (e.g., Jus- 
tinian Dig. 48.11.7 prol,), judicial corruption was 
rife (Josephus Ang, 20.21.5 §215; J. W. 2.14.1 §273; 
2,14.4-9 §§284-308; Pliny Bp. 2.11). Additionally, 
for magistrates who possessed capital jurisdic- 
tion and immunity from prosecution during of- 
fice and who governed al a distance from Rome, 
there was great temptation to wrongdoing, 


2. The Purposes and Places of Imprisonment. 
2.1. Purposes. In antiquity custody had sev- 

cral purposes: protection against threat from 

others or oneself; remand against the risk of 
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flight; the place to await ratification or execution 
of sentence; the place of execution; and an in- 
strument of extrajudicial coercion (coercitio). 
While Roman criminal law did not formally rec- 
ognize imprisonment as a punishment for free 
persons, delays in trial, sentence and execution 
effectively turned imprisonment into a punish- 
ment (Rapske 1994, 10-20). 

2.2, Places, Ulpian indicates a range of op- 
tions in setting custody, “whether someone is to 
be lodged in prison, handed over to the military, 
entrusted to sureties, or even on his own recog- 
nizances” (Justinian Dig, 48.5,1). Ulpian's se- 
quence runs from most to least severe. 

Prison (carcer) was the most severe form of 
custody. Rome's oldest state prison (the Carcer), 
consisting of an upper structure and a subterra- 
nean death cell (the Tidlianum), had the worst 
appointments and housed the worst criminals. 
Rome's quarry prison (lautumia) and prison of 
the Hundred (carcer centumviralis), the ancient 
prison on the site of the Theater of Marcellus, 
and the prison cells of the regional fire stations 
were less severe, Like Rome, other cities, towns 
and municipalities had their prisons. The wear- 
ing of chains (vineula, catenae; Ck desma/oi, haly- 
seis) seems more consistently to have been 
associated with confinement in the Carcer rather 
than in the prisons of lighter custody (libera cus- 
todia), but this is far from invariable. Generally, 
however, imprisonment without chains was a 
concession to high status. 

The next most severe form of incarceration, 
military custody (custodia militaris), was a devel- 
opment of the imperial period. It could be more 
or less severe depending upon whether it was 
within a barracks or camp, in transit to a provin- 
cial capital or Rome, in a place of exile or rele- 
gation or in one's own home, The rank, 
experience and number of soldiers assigned to 
guard a prisoner corresponded with his or her 
importance or status. Prisoners and guards were 
frequently manacled together (Josephus Ant, 
18,6.6-10 §§189-237; Ign. Rom. 5.1; Seneca Ep. 
5.7; Seneca Trang. 10.3). Guards who allowed 
their prisoners to escape or kill themselves were 
subject to a graduated penalty system based 
upon level of culpability (Justinian Dig. 48.3.12, 
14: Petronius Sat, 112). 

Less severe yet was entrustment to sureties 
(fideiusoribus committenda), where an accused 
person of rank was transferred into the custody 
of a higher-ranking person. The security and 
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safety of the prisoner were paramount, and the 
surety had absolute control over the manner of 
detention and its modalities, which could be 
comfortable or quite miserable (Dio Cassius 
Hist. 58,3.5-6; Tacitus Ann. 6.3.3, 22; Suetonius 
Vitellius 7.2.3; Justinian Dig. 1.18.14). 

The least severe custodial option Ulpian 
mentions is release of an accused on his own re- 
cognizances (etiam sibi), Where an accused was 
restricted from appearance in public or travel it 
showed itself to be a true form of custody. 


3. The Privations of Custody and Prisoner 
Pastimes. 

3.1, Privations of Custody, Prisoners suffered 
various privations in custody. War and civil dis- 
turbance, the enforcement of condemnatory 
edicts and delay in processing cases owing to 
volume, incompetence or sheer malice could 
pack prisons far beyond reasonable capacity. 
Poor ventilation created conditions of danger- 
ously stale air, suffocating heat and dehydration. 
Prisons were sleepless places, Where pallets 
were not available one slept on the floor, per- 
haps using one’s outer cloak as a cover against 
the cold (Josephus Ant, 18.6.7 §204; cf. Acts 12:8; 
2 Tim 4:13), Chains and stocks (xyla) also hin- 
dered sleep (Lucian of Samosata Tox. 29; Acts 
16;24-25), 

Most prisons were devoid of much natural 
light. In their inner cells and underground 
chambers, light was nonexistent. Small wonder 
that fenebrae (“darkness”) can be rendered “dun- 
geon” in some passages (e.g., Cicero Cat. 4.10). 
Nightfall robbed prisoners of natural light, and 
the requirements of security forbade them artifi- 
cial light (Tertullian Ad Mart, 2; Mart. Let, Lyons 
et Vienne 27-28; Mart. Perp. et Felic. 3.5; cf. Acts 
16:29). 

The chaining of prisoners caused yaried con- 
sequent sufferings. Iron chafed and corroded 
the skin over time (Lucan Civ, W 72—’73; Sen- 
eca Contr. 1.6.2; cf. Phil. 1:17). ‘Tightly fixed, 
chains were a means of torture (Cod, Theod. 
9.3.1). Prisoners could also be weighed down 
with such heavy chains as to exhaust or cripple 
them (ARS 8—XII Tables 3.8; Ovid Con, Liv, 
273-74; Suetonius Nero 36.2; Seneca Contr, 1.6.2; 
Philostratus Vit. Ap. 7.36). 

Without recourse to personal resources or 
the help of friends on the outside for food or 
drink (Josephus Ant, 18.6.7 §204; Life 3 §§13-14; 
Lucian of Samosata Peregr. 12; Tertullian De Je- 
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jun. 12; b. Mo’ed Qaf. 3:1-2; 6. Mo’ed 101: ‘Erub, 
2lb; cf. Acts 16:34; 24:23; 27:3), the prisoner's 
prospects could be grim. The officially provided 
daily prison ration (solo fiscalis) was poor and in- 
tended not for health but bare survival. Its de- 
nial could be a punishment, a form of torture or 
even a means of execution (Dio Cassius Hist. 
58.8.5-6; Tertullian De Jejun. 12; Christian Martyr 
Literature passim; Heliodorus Aeth. 8.6.2; Cyp- 
rian Ep. 21.2; 33.2; cf. Acts 16:25, 35-34). 

Prisons were places of squalor and appalling 
filth (Cicero Verr. 2.5.21; Tertullian Ad Mart, 2; 
Cyprian Ep. 47.8). The permissions of a lighter 
custody might allow for new clothing and visits 
to the public baths (Josephus Ant, 18.6.7 §203; 
18,6,10 §228; Tertullian De Jejun. 12; Justinian 
Dig. 48.20.2, 6), but barber's knives were a risk 
and so haircuts were denied (Martial Efigr. 3.74; 
Josephus Ant. 16.11.16 §§387-88; 18.6.10 §237; 
Lucian of Samosata Tox, 30; m. Mo’ed Qat. 3:1). 
Clothing quickly turned to rags in severe custody 
so prisoners came to look more dead than alive 
(Lucian of Samosata Tox. 30). Even before enter- 
ing custody, the action of mobs and the normal 
process of punitive or coercive flogging left 
clothing and bodies torn (Seneca Contr, 9.2.21; 
Acts 16:22; 21:30-32; 22:24-25). 

It is not a surprise that these awful conditions 
caused such profound distress of body and soul 
that prisoners, if they did not become sick and 
die (Seneca Contr. 9,1; Plutarch Vit. Cim. 4.3; 
Philostratus Vit. Ap. 4.35; 7.26; 8.22; cf. Mt 25:36, 
43), wished themselves dead or actively sought 
suicide (Philostratus Vit, Ap, 7.26; Lucian of Sam- 
osata Tox, 30; Tacitus Ann. 6.5.8; Suetonius Vitel- 
lius 7.2.3; Tiberius 61.5; Dio Cassius Hist. 58.3.5-6; 
Justinian Dig. 48.3.8; 48.3.14.3-5). 

3.2. Prisoner Pastimes. Extended imprison- 
ment created yawning periods of unoccupied 
time. Prisoners would not have been permitted 
to pursue a trade and especially not one like tent 
making, which called for the use of dangerous 
tools (Acts 18:3; cf. Justinian Dig. 2.11.4.1; 4.6.1.1, 
10; 22.1.23; 49.14.45.1). Prisoners in antiquity are 
known to have written petitions for release 
(PLund. 2:354; PPetr, 3:36a verso; P. Cair, Zen. 
2:59975; 3:59482; 4:59492, 59601, 59626; Sam- 
melb. 3:6787; PLBat. 20:29; Keenan). It is un- 
likely that Paul so engaged himself. While other 
prisoners might prepare their cases in prison 
(Philostratus Vit. Ap. 7; 8.6-7; Achilles ‘Tatius 
Leuc. 7.2.1), Jesus had forbidden such activity 
to Christian prisoners (Lk 21:14-15). It is also a 


fact that prisoners occupied their time by play- 
ing games (Seneca Trang. 14.6-7; Plutarch Mor. 
Sera 554.D), reading and conversing (Plato 
Phaed. 61.B; Suetonius Tiberius 61.4; Arrian Epict. 
Diss. 2.6.27; Lucian of Samosata Peregr. 12; cf. 
2 Tim 4:13). 

Prisoners also engaged in the philosophical 
and religious disciplines of prayer, song and 
fasting (Plato Phaed, 60,D-E; 61.A-B; 117,.B-C; 
Philostratus Vit. Ap. 7.31, 38; Tibullus 2.6,25-26; 
cf. Christian Martyr Literature passim). The 
Pauline pattern in prayer and song is evident in 
both Acts and the captivity epistles. Related to 
the above were philosophical and religious min- 
istrations to others in writing (Plato Phaed. 60.D- 
E; Cicero Verr. 2.5.112; Tacitus Ann, 6,39; Philos- 
tratus Vit. Ap. 4.46; Pol, Phil. 13.2; Ign. passim; 
Christian Martyr Literature passim) and conver- 
sation (Plato Crito; Phaed.; Philostratus Vit. Ap. 
7,.26-42; b. Nas. I: Yebam. U1:104a, 108b; m. Git. 
6:7; cf. Christian Martyr Literature passim), The 
book of Acts and the captivity epistles are partic- 
ularly rich in their indications that time in cus- 
tody was not dead time for the apostle. 


4. The Shame of Bonds and Christian 
Responses. 

4.1. The Shame of Bonds, Mediterranean cul- 
ture was significantly driven by *honor and 
shame concerns, and in such a context the exper- 
ience of custody and bonds carried devastating 
dishonor and shame connotations. Prisons and 
shame are closely identified in the literature (Plu- 
tarch Vit. Sol. 15.2-3; Pausanius Test. 6.13.1; Ci- 
cero Verr, 2.5.148; Arrian Epict. 1.4.23-24; 2.1.35; 
2.6.25; Suetonius Vitellius 7,17; Seneca Ep. Lucil. 
85.41), Damaging connotations and insult at- 
tached to prisoners irrespective of their deserts 
because prison was by definition for social devi- 
ants (Dio Cassius Hist. 58.11.1; Seneca Contr, 
9,4,.20-21; Suetonius Vitellius 7.17.1; Philostratus 
Vit. Ap. 7,34), The process of being publicly con- 
ducted in chains was intended to degrade pris- 
oners (Dio Cassius Hist, 58.11.1.F; Suetonius 
Vitellius 7.17.1; cf. Josephus J. W. 2.12.7 §246), and 
it inspired a general and sometimes lifelong re- 
yulsion of the prisoner (Philostratus Vit, Ap. 
7.34-37; Dio Chrysostom De Ser, 1.22 [§14)]). 
Terms for prison and its accoutrements were ap- 
plied derisively, including “jail guard” (custos 
carceris), “fetter farmer” (catenarum colonus), “ex- 
convict and jail bird” (ex compedibus aique er- 
gastulo) and “jail bird” (desmotes), Even friends 
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and close associates experienced great pressure 
to abandon the prisoner (Seneca Ep, Lueil. 9.9; 
Philostratus Vit, Ap. 4.37; Lucian of Samosata 
Tox. 18, 28-29; Antiphon De Caed. Her. 18; Mart. 
Perp. et Felic, 5.2). Tt might be added that the 
same connotations attended those who had 
been publicly stripped and flogged (Justinian 
Dig. 48.19.28; 50.2,12). 

4.2, Christian Responses. The shame associa- 
tions from imprisonment and bonds also threat- 
ened Christian prisoners in the NT (Acts 16:37; 
26:29; 1 Thess 2:2; Phil 1:29-30; Heb 10:33-34; 
2 Tim 1:8-12; 2:9). Brothers and sisters were 
taught that service to the Christian prisoner was 
service to Christ (Mt 25:31-46), While numbers 
were celebrated for courageously doing just that 
(Acts; Phil 1:14; 2:19.30; Col 4:7-15; 2 Tim 2:9; 
4:11; Philem 23-24: Heb 10:88-34; 18:3; ef. 
Rapske 1991), others abandoned their incarcer- 
ated fellows (Phil 1:15, 17; 2:21; 2 Tim 4:9-10, 16). 

The damage of going into custody, the rigors 
and restrictions of being in custody and the 
shame and dishonor of being a prisoner resulted 
in significant theological reflection, particularly 
for Luke and Paul. Acts shows that not only is 
Paul unflaggingly for the Lord, but also the Lord 
is decidedly for his imprisoned apostle. Paul is 
moved to account for his imprisonments and 
bonds to individuals and to churches, demon- 
strating that his status, credibility and effective- 
ness a5 missionary accommodates to and shows 
the divine purpose of these trials. This is demon- 
strable in Paul's terminology of self-designation 
(Eph 3:1; 4:1; 6:20; Philem 1, 9), his reflections 
on suffering and mission (Phil 1:12-15, 16, 29; 
Col 1:24; Philem 13; cf. Eph 4:7-18) and the ter- 
minology with which he affirms those who cou- 
rageously continue to support and help him in 
his bonds (Col 4:10; Philem 23; cf, Rom 16:7). 

See also ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL SYSTEM, 
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PROPHETS AND PROPHECY 

Prophecy is the proclamation of divine revela- 
tion. At the time of nascent Christianity, it was 
an established and a ubiquitous phenomenon; 
in the *Hellenic world, oracular sites had been 
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operative for centuries and continued to provide 
guidance to enquirers, while in Rome the Sibyl- 
line Oracles had long furnished the senate with 
direction (see Mysteries). Within the milieu of 
Second Temple Judaism, the writings of *Jose- 
phus, *Philo and the *Dead Sea community re- 
veal that prophecy had not died out but 
continued as a viable, if diverse, phenomenon. 
This very diversity both in the pagan and Jewish 
records helps in part to account for the varie- 
gated conceptions of prophecy present within 
the NT. 

1, Terminology 

2. The Nature of Pagan Oracles 

3. False Prophecy in the Greco-Roman World 

4. Sibylline Prophecy 

5. Intertestamental Prophecy 

6. Prophecy in the Dead Sea Scrolls 

7. Prophecy in the Writings of Josephus 

&. Prophecy in the Writings of Philo 

9, Prophecy and the New ‘Testament 


1, Terminology. 

In the Hellenistic pagan world, prophecy was 
but one of a large number of divinatory prac- 
tices (mantiké) employed to elicit messages and 
guidance from the gods, The word prophecy 
(prophéteia) is derived from Greek pro and phémi, 
with pro signifying “on behalf of” and the root 
phém- meaning “speak.” A prophet is, therefore, 
“one who speaks on behalf of" someone. It is 
not until the NT itself that the prophet becomes 
largely associated with foretelling (Acts 11:27-28; 
21:10-12; though cf. Plato Charm. 173C), Rather, 
prophétés (“prophet”) signifies a spokesperson or 
interpreter, and hence the spokesperson of a 
god. Typically, such a spokesperson was associ- 
ated with oracular shrines, either as a mouth- 
piece or a functionary. Somewhat confusingly, 
in the classical milieu the word prophet only oc- 
casionally refers to the inspired speaker, The in- 
spired priestess of Apollo at Delphi, the Pythia, 
for instance, is sometimes designated as a 
prophet (prophétis, Plato Phaed. 244A; Euripides 
Jon 42.321), but the term is more frequently used 
of temple functionaries who may have had little 
or nothing to do with the Pythia’s inspired utter- 
ance. Itinerant seers are commonly character- 
ized not as prophets but as mantioi, and oracle 
mongers as chrésmologoi. The following discus- 
sion, therefore, will not restrict itself to the word 
prophétés and its cognates but will assume a 
broader purview, 


2. The Nature of Pagan Oracles. 

2.1. Oracles. An “oracle” can refer either to 
the shrine where the gods were consulted for 
advice or prophecy or to the response furnished 
by a deity. Prophecy at oracular shrines was 
widespread in the ancient world both tempo- 
rally and geographically. Oracular sites are at- 
tested as early as Homer (c. 750 B.C,; Homer Jl. 
16,233-5; Odys. 14.327-28 = 19.296-97) and con- 
tinued until they were proscribed in the fourth 
century A.D. While there was a certain falling off 
in popularity with some of the shrines, espe- 
cially Delphi about the wrn of the common era, 
due, among other factors, to the increasing in- 
Nuence of astrology (cf. Juvenal Sat. 6.553-56), 
this decline has been unduly emphasized (e.g., 
by Boring, 50). The second century marked a 
notable resurgence of interest in the established 
oracles, particularly in *Asia Minor (Lane Fox, 
168-261). 

Geographically, oracular sites were widely 
distributed throughout the Mediterranean 
world, While oracles to Apollo (Delphi, Claros, 
Didyma, Corope, Argos) were most common, 
there were also famous sanctuaries dedicated to 
Zeus (Dodona, Olympia; and Siwa to Zeus- 
Ammon) and to heroes such as Amphiaraos and 
Trophonius, Intriguingly, as Y. Hajjar has dem- 
onstrated, oracular sites in Syria and Phoenicia 
were also abundant, even if our archacological 
record is limited. 

2.2. Oracular Procedure, The methods of 
oracular consultation were remarkably varied. 
At the oracle of ‘Trophonius, for instance, the 
consultant would himself descend into a chasm 
to encounter the hero (cf. Pausanias Descr. 
9.39.4, for a firsthand account). At Boura, by 
contrast, there was a dice oracle that used 
knucklebones and an interpretive tablet (Pausa- 
nias Descr. 7.25.10). While the consultation pro- 
cess at the most famous of ancient oracles, 
Delphi, is the best known, even its specifics are 
still far from certain (for reconstructions based 
on syntheses of the available evidence, see 
Parke and Wormell). 

2.2.1. Oracular Questions. The questions 
brought to oracles were both public and private 
in nature. Some oracles, such as Dodona, were 
largely consulted about private matters, with 
most of the extant oracular queries formulated 
in the form of yes-or-no questions; “is it better, 
and moye appropriate to?” Delphi was distinc- 
tive because of its large proportion of public en- 
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quiries about how cities were to cope when 
confronted with natural catastrophes, divine 
prodigies or war; and how they were to sanction 
legislation, found colonies or please the gods. 
Naturally, Delphi also had its share of private 
queries typically, according to “Plutarch, 
whether “one ought to marry, or to start on a 
voyage, or to make a loan” (Plutarch Mor. 4080), 

2.2.2, Oracular Replies. Heraclitus (frag. 93) 
claims that at Delphi, Apollo “neither conceals 
nor reveals, but signifies.” His elliptical remark 
suggests that the oracle straddled the line be- 
tween clarity and obscurity. While it has been ar- 
gued (e.g. by Fontenrose, who discounts the 
historian Herodotus's testimony) that the replies 
given at Delphi were not ambiguous, it is more 
likely that some were (Plutarch Mor, 406E; 407A- 
B). The longer replies in particular, delivered in 
dactylic hexameter, were decidedly cryptic and 
allusive (cf. Herodotus Hist. 1.61), though it must 
be borne in mind that our evidence is heavily 
reliant upon literary sources. The shorter re- 
plics, perhaps because they were obtained by 
lot-oracle, tended to be more straightforward, 

2.3. Manic or Mantic? The nature and charac- 
ter of the Pythia’s inspiration continue to be de- 
bated. Some scholars still adhere to nineteenth- 
century conceptions that have the Pythia, rapt in 
an ecstatic trance, blurt out frenzied and inartic- 
ulate utterances, which are then rendered into 
hexameter verse by attendant prophets, This re- 
construction is not without ancient attestation 
(Lucan Civ. W. 5,165-224; Strabo Geog, 9.3.5), Plu- 
tarch tells us, for instance, that an uneducated 
girl was chosen to be the Pythia (Plutarch Mor. 
405C) and alludes to various poets in the vicinity 
of the oracle who would versify (Plutarch Mor. 
407B), while *Plato further claims that the 
Pythia did not know what she was saying (Plato 
Phaed. 244B-C). 

All of this could indicate that the Pythia was 
merely the unwitting mouthpiece for the vatic 
and unintelligible utterances of Apollo. Such a 
reconstruction, however, is undeniably prob- 
lematic. L. Maurizio has rightly argued that not 
one ancient source describes anyone but the 
Pythia issuing oracular responses at Delphi, 
That these responses originated with her is also 
substantiated by accounts of the Pythia being 
suborned (Herodotus Hist. 6.66, 75), since there 
would be little point in bribing her if her pro- 
nouncements were unintelligible. Whether she 
would be capable of producing verse in dactylic 
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hexameter is debated, but is not without prece- 
dents (cf. Dodds, 92-93 #70; and Tacitus Ann. 
2.54 of the “illiterate” priest of Apollo at Claros 
ignorant of meter), especially given Plutarch’s 
remarks on the poor quality of the verse (Plu- 
tarch Mor. 396D), 

Further, Plato's account of inspiration (Plato 
Phaed, 244; Tim. 71-72) has been unduly influen- 
tial among modern interpreters, but it is idiosyn- 
cratic and obviously calculated to promote his 
own distinction between *philosophers who 
possess understanding and those who are in- 
spired (poets, prophets) but who do not fully 
comprehend what they utter, Recent examina- 
tions of the phenomenon of inspiration suggest 
that, Plato apart, poets were regarded as having 
conscious control over their productions, while 
at the same time acknowledging their depen- 
dence on the divine, The Pythia, then, is best re- 
garded as figuring among their number (cl. 
Forbes, though his attempt to dissociate proph- 
ecy from ecstasy is misguided). 


3. False Prophecy in the Greco-Roman World, 
While the political motivations and accuracy of 
the Delphic oracle have sometimes appeared 
suspect to moderns, in the oracle's heyday these 
factors appear to have been little questioned, As 
in the mythological record, Delphi's authority 
was considered unimpeachable, and much the 
same could be said for almost all of the ancient 
oracles. Celsus enthusiastically vouches for 
them all when he asks, “How many cities have 
been built by oracles, and have gotten rid of dis- 
ease and famines, and how many that have ne- 
glected or forgotten them have suffered terrible 
destruction? How many have been sent to form 
a colony and have prospered by attending to 
their commands? How many that have been dis- 
tressed at being childless have come to possess 
that for which they prayed and escaped the 
wrath of demons?” (Celsus apud Origen Cont. 
Cels, 8.45, trans, Chadwick), 

Despite Celsus's glowing testimonial, false 
prophets and dubious oracles were widely rec- 
ognized in the ancient world, Chrésmologot were 
thought to add oracles of their own (Herodotus 
Hist. 7.6) or to interpret written oracles in sell- 
serving fashion (Aristophanes Av, 959-91; Pax 
1095; Eq. 997-1099), If *Lucian of Samosata is to 
be believed, there were even bogus oracular 
sites. His Alexander recounts in detail how Alex- 
ander of Abonoteichos established his own ora- 
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cle to the snake{-oil) deity Glykon, the “new 
Asklepios,” and guiled the public with sham ora- 
cles, The entire work provides us with an admi- 
rable manifesto of sharp practice. 


4, Sibylline Prophecy. 

In addition to the prophets at oracular shrines, 
the postclassical period saw the widespread 
emergence and circulation of written oracles 
and Sibylline prophecies. “Sibyl” may have orig- 
inally been a proper name, but by the early 
fourth century B.C. it had become a generic term 
for an inspired prophetess, Varro, for instance, 
is able to list ten sibyls (frag. 56 apud Lactantius 
Div. Inst. 1.6.8-12). If largely mythical, the sibyls 
were nonetheless extraordinarily influential 
through the prophetic writings that circulated in 
their names. 

The written oracles of the Cumaean Sibyl be- 
came duly famous because of their influence in 
*Rome. Reputedly sold by the Cumaean Sibyl to 
Tarquinus Superbus (Pliny Nat, Hist, 13.88), they 
were entrusted to the priestly college of the 
Quindecimviri sacris factundis. When divine prodi- 
gies were brought to the attention of the senate, 
the college would, on the latter's instruction, 
consult the Sibylline oracles to establish what 
the state needed to do. Though the collection 
perished in 83 B.C., it was reassembled and con- 
tinued to be consulted until at least A.D. 363 
(Ammianus Marcellinus 23.1.7), Augustus’s de- 
struction of more than two thousand prophetic 
books and his editing of the explicitly Sibylline 
writings in 13 B.c, (Suetonius Augustus 31) indi- 
cate the pervasiveness of such collections, Sibyl- 
line and otherwise, and implicitly their 
considerable influence. ‘That Tiberius appar- 
ently had to embark on a similar proceeding a 
mere thirty years later (Dio Cassius Mist. 57.18.5) 
is no small indication of their popularity. 

Where the Sibylline writings differed from 
oracular prophecy was in their spontaneous and 
unsolicited vaticinations. If oracular prophecy 
was the product of specific queries, the Sibylline 
and related oracles often independently pre- 
dicted future natural catastrophes, wars and the 
rise and fall of kingdoms, Given some of the ob- 
vious affinities with traditional Hebrew proph- 
ecy and *apocalyptic writings, particularly the 
prognostic and *eschatological elements, the 
form was readily appropriated and recast by 
Jewish authors (c, second century B.C.) and later 
by Christians. 


5. Intertestamental Prophecy. 

It is now generally recognized (Sommer’s pro- 
tests notwithstanding) that the so-called cessa- 
tion of prophecy between the Testaments has 
been greatly exaggerated, Although b, Yoma (9b) 
states that “after the later prophets, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, and Malachi had died, the Holy Spirit de- 
parted from Israel,” sources nearer the time of 
the Second Temple period suggest otherwise (see 
Holy Spirit). In addition to the examples ad- 
duced below, there is evidence in *]osephus for 
prophetic types of activity among the *Pharisees 
of Herod’s day (Josephus Ant, 17,2.4 §45), the 
Zealots (Josephus /.W. 6.5.2 §286) and the Sa- 
maritans (Josephus Ant, 18.4.1 §§85-87). Proph- 
ecy continued, therefore, albcit in a variety of 
guises, As attempts to categorize the various 
types of prophet and prophecy have generally 
proved inadequate (sce Webb, 312-16, his own 
attempt being overly arbitrary), the following ex- 
amination is drawn from our primary sources 
for the period: the Dead Sea Scrolls, Josephus 
and Philo, 


6. Prophecy in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

6.1. Charismatic Exegesis, For the Essenes, the 
Teacher of Righteousness was the inspired in- 
terpreter of prophetic secrets. The *Habakkuk 
Commentary depicts him as the one to whom 
“God revealed all the mysteries of his servants 
the prophets” (1QpHab 7:1-5). He, by means of 
“charismatic exegesis,” was able to make known 
to later generations what God “would do to the 
last gencration, the congregation of traitors” 
(CD 1:12-13; see Damascus Document). So even if 
he is not explicitly styled a prophet, the 
Teacher's inspired insight into the writings of 
the OT prophets and into eschatological myster- 
ies show him to be the possessor and expounder 
of God-given insights. 

6.2, False Prophecy, Several fragments of the 
DSS are cognizant of false prophets, One frag- 
ment apparently contains a ceremonial proce- 
dure employed to help distinguish between true 
and false prophets (4Q375). Another fragment 
(4Q339) lists eight false prophets, including Bal- 
aam., The final name on the list is damaged but 
has plausibly been reconstructed as “John, son 
of Simon.” If so, the reference is likely to John 
Hyrcanus, who was famed for his prophetic abil- 
ities (Josephus Ant, 13.10,7 §§299-300; .W. 1.2.8 
§§68-69, though ironically Josephus lauds Hyr- 
canus as a tric prophet: “for the Deity was with 
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him and enabled him to foresee and foretell the 
future”). 

6.3. Prognostication. In addition to the evi- 
dence provided by the DSS, Josephus maintains 
that some of the Essenes were gifted with prog- 
nostication, He attributes this gift to their “being 
versed from their early years in holy books, vari- 
ous forms of purification and apothegms of 
prophets” (Josephus J. W 2.8.12 §159). He specif- 
ically cites two individuals, Judas (Josephus /.W. 
1.3.5 §§78-80; And. 13.11.2 §§311-13) and Mena- 
hem (Josephus Ant, 15.10.5 §§373-79), and pro- 
vides detailed accounts of their predictions. 


7. Prophecy in the Writings of Josephus, 
Gencrally speaking, Josephus, mindful of the 
LXX equation of the Hebrew ndbi’ (“prophet”) 
with prophétés, confines his use of the latter term 
to the prophets of the Hebrew Scriptures 
(though cf. the anomalous prophétai at Josephus 
J.W. 6.5.2 §286). In doing so, he appears to ac- 
cord a special status to the OT prophets and to 
their writings. This should not, however, be 
taken to mean that Josephus regards prophecy 
as having ceased, Rather, in part because he is 
uncertain about prophetic continuity (Josephus 
Ag. Ap. 1.8 §41), he employs different terms 
(chiefly mantis and cognate forms) to account 
for the phenomenon. As R. Gray (167) aptly ob- 
serves, for Josephus “the differences between 
ancient and modern prophetic figures were dif- 
ferences of degree, not of kind.” 

7.1. Josephus as Prophet, Remarkably, Jose- 
phus claimed to be able to foretell the future him- 
self. Not only docs he profess to have predicted 
the fall of Jotapata afier a forty-seven-lay siege, 
but also he alleges that he reneged on a suicide 
pact because of his conviction that he had been 
called by God to prophesy to Vespasian. His pre- 
dictions that the Roman general and his son Ti- 
tus would both accede to the imperial throne 
(Josephus J. W 3.8.9 §§399-408) did transpire. 

7.2. Sign Prophets. Josephus is our chief 
source for the so-called Sign Prophets (the des- 
ignation is coined by Barnett), who were leaders 
of popular movements in the decades preceding 
the outbreak of the first revolt against Rome (see 
Revolutionary Movements, Jewish). Two of these 
figures, Theudas and the Egyptian, are also 
mentioned in Acts (Acts 5:36; 21:38; cf, Josephus 
Ant, 20.5.1 §§97-99; /.W. 2.13.4 §§258-60; Ant. 
20.8.5 §§169-72). The Sign Prophets include 
Jonathan, active just after the war (Josephus /.W. 
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7.11.1-2 §§457-50; Life 76 §§424-25), as well as a 
variety of unnamed individuals who came to 
prominence under the procuratorships of Felix 
(Josephus Ang, 20.8.6 §§167-68; J. W. 2.13.4 §§258- 
60) and Festus (Josephus Ant. 20.8.10 §188). 

As P. W Barnett’s designation implies, these 
figures were united both in their claims to be 
prophets and in their promises of signs or mira- 
cles to their followers, Typically they would lead 
the faithful to a set locale (the Jordan, the 
Mount of Olives, the wilderness) promising re- 
demption and an imminent divine deliverance. 
Josephus dismisses them as “deceivers” (planoi) 
or “false prophets” (pseudoprophetai), using as 
his chief discrimen the failure of their prophecies 
to come true, As most of the Sign Prophets were 
put to death and their followers killed or dis- 
persed, his judgment is hardly unexpected. By 
contrast, he takes the case of *Jesus ben Ana- 
nias more seriously, The latter, dismissed as 
mad by the procurator Albinus, ceaselessly pro- 
claimed “woe to the city of Jerusalem.” He was 
killed by a Roman missile during the siege of 
Jerusalem, his last words being “and woe to me 
also" (Josephus J.W. 6.5.3 §309). All of the fore- 
going indicates, therefore, that for Josephus 
prognostication is one of the distinguishing 
hallmarks of prophecy in the Second Temple 
period, The true prophet is divinely gifted with 
knowledge of the future. 


8. Prophecy in the Writings of Philo, 

Like the DSS and Josephus, Philo recognizes the 
unquestioned prophetic authority of Moses and 
the prophets. Philo’s own approach to prophecy 
is distinctive in that he presupposes that pro- 
phetic experience is mediated through ecstasy 
and that it is open to every good (astetas) man (cf. 
Philo Rer. Div. Her. 259), In the course of the 
prophet's ecstatic experience, ecstasy, divine pos- 
session and madness overshadow him or her, 
and “the mind is evicted at the arrival of the di- 
vine spirit" (Philo Rer, Div, Her. 265). Philo’s 
Greek terminology here echoes Plato and testifies 
to his indebtedness to a Platonic understanding 
of mantic inspiration, Further passages, however, 
may indicate that Philo also recognizes instances 
in which the mind is not entirely eclipsed. In his 
Life of Moses he outlines three different modes in 
which God communicates with Moses, including 
questions with oracular responses and the pos- 
session of Moses by God, where Moses appar- 
ently retains at least some of his faculties (Philo 
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Vit. Mos. 2.188-90; cf. Winston), 

Philo also expatiates on the character of false 
prophets, Basing his remarks on Deuteronomy 
18:1, he remarks that a false prophet appears to 
"be inspired and possessed by the Holy Spirit" 
but incites the people to worship false (Greek?) 
gods (Philo Spec. Leg. 1.515), All told, therefore, 
Philo’s prophetic paradigm is an intriguing com- 
posite of Greek and Jewish perspectives, 


9, Prophecy and the New Testament. 

Taken as a whole, the above conceptions of 
prophecy are remarkably diverse. Even among 
the Jewish authors, who uniformly acknowledge 
the authority of the OT prophets, there is little 
agreement. That they also uniformly express di- 
vergent, even contradictory, perspectives on the 
nature, hallmarks and manifestations of que 
and false prophecy is revealing and helps to 
demonstrate something of the fluid conceptions 
of prophecy characteristic of the late Second 
Temple period. When the influence of pagan 
prophecy is further factored into the equation, it 
becomes evident just how wide-ranging a con- 
ceptual framework the NT authors had to draw 
upon. The diversity of our record, therefore, 
helps in some measure to account for the varie- 
gated conceptions of prophecy present within 
the NT and within emergent Christianity itself. 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; APOCALYP- 
TICISM; HOLY MEN, JEWISH; HOLY SPIRIT; JESUS 
REN ANANIAS; REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS, 
JEWISH; SIBYLLINE ORACLES. 
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PROSELYTISM AND GODFEARERS 


“Proselytizing” refers to active attempts on the 
part of Jews to recruit or evangelize Gentiles as 
new religious members of *Judaism, Recent dis- 
cussion of the nature and extent of Jewish pros- 
elywing has focused on whether or not Judaism 
is a missionary religion and, for historians of the 
development of the Christian faith, to what de- 
gree Christian practice is indebted to Jewish ide- 
ology and practice. “Godfcarer” describes a 
Gentile with a certain level of adherence to Ju- 
daism, in particular to incomplete commitment 
to Judaism but with a corresponding commit 
ment to the Jewish community. In effect God- 
fearers are Gentiles who stand between pagan 
Gentiles and faithful Jews. 

1. History of Scholarship 

2, Judaism and the Gentile 

8, Judaism and Proselytes 

4. Methods of Proselytizing 

5, Requirements for Proselytes 

6. Levels of Adherence 


1. History of Scholarship. 
While scholarship has addressed more than the 
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issuc of whether or not Judaism was a mission- 
ary religion, the specific points of the discussion 
(c.g., requirements, numbers of proselytes, the 
meaning of the Lukan expression Godfearers) 
neatly arrange themselves around this issuc. 

1.1. The Older Scholarly Consensus. Older 
scholarship, especially that of Protestant Ger- 
many in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, univocally affirmed, assumed and sought 
to explain the rise of Christianity on the basis of 
the perception that Judaism was a missionary re- 
ligion, Accompanying the assertion that Judaism 
evolved into a monotheistic religion with univer- 
salistic dimensions was the consistent conten- 
tion that Judaism and individual Jews actively 
recruited Gentiles to Judaism, *Diaspora Juda- 
ism was given prominence of place in this evolu- 
tion of Judaism to a universalistic faith that 
naturally evolved into the Christian mission to 
the world (see Bertholet; Jeremias; Hahn; 
Georgi). 

While this strand of scholarship affirmed that 
Judaism was a missionary religion in impulse, it 
was also argued by some of these scholars that 
Judaism was inferior to Christianity because it 
cither did not live out its natural impulse to 
evangelize the world or because, when Chris- 
tianity emerged as more powerful than Judaism 
or when *Bar Kokhba's revolt failed, it then 
abandoned its universalistic impulse to become 
a nationalistic and introverted religion. Jewish 
scholars countered this Protestant propaganda 
by demonstrating both the openness to prose- 
lytes in Jewish formative texts, especially the 
*Talmudim and *Midrashim, as well as the fun- 
damental kindness of individual Jews to Gen- 
tiles, both ancient and modern. The most 
important studies of Jewish scholars are those of 
B. J. Bamberger, W. G. Braude, J. S. Raisin, J. R. 
Rosenbloom and L. H. Feldman. A conclusion 
from a well-known Christian scholar of Judaism, 
G. F. Moore, perhaps crystallizes this view the 
best when he says that “the belief in the future 
universality of the true religion , . . led to efforts 
to convert the Gentiles to the worship of the one 
true God and to faith and obedience according 
to the revelation he had given, and made Juda- 
ism the first great missionary religion of the 
Mediterranean world” (Moore, 1:323-24). 

An even more influential articulation of this 
view was penned by J. Jeremias, whose standing 
in Christian perceptions of Judaism was without 
peer for nearly a generation (though that stand- 
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ing has now been shifted as a result of the work 
of E. P. Sanders): “Jesus grew up in the midst of a 
people actively engaged, both by the spoken and 
written word, in a Gentile mission, whose impel- 
ling force was a profound sense of their obliga- 
tion to glorify their God in the Gentile world.” 
He can also maintain that “Jesus thus came 
upon the scene in the midst of what was par ex- 
cellence the missionary age of Jewish history" 
(Jeremias, 17, 11). 

Although Feldman’s recent study does not 
make such exaggerated claims, his book estab- 
lishes the conclusion that Judaism was a mis- 
sionary religion and was actively involved in 
proselytizing Gentiles in a manner that helped 
shape the identity of Judaism (Feldman, 288- 
$41). Feldman's case is based on two major 
items: demographics and the evidence found in 
literature, Recognizing the strength of the argu- 
ments against the view that Judaism was a mis- 
sionary religion, Feldman offers a massive 
concession: “However, although there is, in 
truth, no single item of conclusive evidence, as 
we shall see, the cumulative evidence—both de- 
mographic and literary—for such activity is con- 
siderable” (Feldman, 293), 

The literary evidence will be explained in a 
contrasting manner below, but a word ought to 
be said here about the demographic evidence. 
Feldman’s argument is simple: since the popula- 
tion statistics of numerical growth cannot be ex- 
plained on the basis of normal birth and 
survival patterns, there must have been some 
other factor that contributed to the blossoming 
of Jews around the Mediterranean, That other 
factor, he contends, must have been conversion 
as the result of Jewish missionary activity. The 
weaknesses of this argument are that it assumes 
(1) accurate estimations of Jewish populations 
from two different periods of history (so a com- 
parison could be made) throughout the Mediter- 
ranean basin (all Jews need to be numbered) so 
that the second larger number would require 
special explanation; (2) an accurate knowledge 
of survival rates; and (3) accurate perceptions of 
immigrations and emigrations, not to mention 
knowledge of survival after famines, earth- 
quakes, plagues and other disasters. None of 
these items can be known with the kind of preci- 
sion needed in order to have sufficient disparity 
that could be explained by Jewish missionary 
successes, For example, our knowledge of Jew- 
ish population lacks precision at every point; all 
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that we have is rough estimations that cannot be 
taken seriously enough for the kind of compari- 
son required (Rosenbloom). Thus an argument 
for Jewish missionary activity on the basis of de- 
mographics lacks credibility (McKnight forth- 
coming). 

1.2. The Recent Scholarly Consensus, Though 
the assertion that Judaism was a missionary reli- 
gion has garnered significant support in the last 
two centuries of scholarship, that conclusion 
has recently been challenged to such a degree 
that it may be said to have been overturned and 
the consensus today is that Judaism was not a 
missionary religion, Even if some German Prot- 
estant scholars polemically contended that Juda- 
ism failed to live up to its inherent universalistic 
impulse, recent studies that contend that Juda- 
ism was not a missionary religion argue so on 
the basis of a variety of ancient evidence and 
not in order to support an ideology. 

One of the earliest voices to be heard in this 
regard was that of A. T. Kraabel, who after ex- 
ploring the archaeological data at the site of Sar- 
dis, concluded that much of what scholars, 
particularly Christian, were saying about Jewish 
missionary activity could not be justified on the 
basis of evidence, cither literary or archaeologi- 
cal (Kraabel 1982, 1983). His insights were then 
confirmed by three monograph studies of Jew- 
ish missionary activity, each of which contended 
that Judaism was not a missionary religion 
(McKnight 1991; Goodman; Porton), S. Mc. 
Knight (1991) offers a comprehensive survey of 
the evidence that has been used to describe Jew- 
ish missionary activity, arranging his separate 
studies around the following topics: Judaism 
and the Gentile, Judaism and proselytes, meth- 
ods, requirements, levels of adherence and the 
evidence for Jewish missionary activity in the 
NT. One result of this study is a more careful ap- 
proach to terms, including “missionary religion” 
(a self-conscious religion that defines itself in 
part in terms of missionary practice) and “con- 
version” (involves cognitive agreement, social- 
ization into a new group and personalbio- 
graphical reconstruction), The result of Me- 
Knight's study is the contention that Judaism, 
though it evinced acceptance of Gentiles and 
proselytes who came to Judaism, (1) was never a 
missionary religion, (2) occasionally had per- 
sons who were involved in what we might call 
missionary activity and (3) did not set the stage 
in any substantial manner for early Christian 


missionary practice (McKnight 1991). 

M. Goodman's study, though it approaches 
the data from a different angle, comes to the 
same conclusion: Judaism was not a missionary 
religion; in addition, he argues that Christianity 
itself was not always everywhere a missionary re- 
ligion. The fresh perspective of Goodman is that 
he approaches the issue from the angle of the 
ancient Greco-Roman world and secks to under- 
stand not just Jewish practice but also how an- 
cient religious and philosophical groups sought 
to recruit adherents (if they did). In addition, 
Goodman introduces nuance into cach discus- 
sion, especially seeing the historical and social 
factors at work in Judaism, whether in his ap- 
proach to the development of missionary work 
along the lines of Christianity in connection 
with Nerva or in his insight into the various con- 
cerns of missions (information, education, apol- 
ogetics) or in his conclusion that the imposition 
of social order should not be confused with reli- 
gious conversion. 

A final study is that of G. Porton, who pre- 
sents a nuanced socio-rhetorical analysis of the 
convert within *rabbinic texts, a convert whose 
legal ambiguity prompts the title of his book as 
The Stranger Within Your Gates. Diversity is a leit- 
motif for Porton. Thus, “indeed, even within 
each of these documents, various strands of Jew- 
ish thought and life, representing disparate lo- 
cations, periods of time, populations, cultural 
views, and intellectual environments, have been 
joined together, .. . Therefore, it is most correct 
to speak of the rabbinic views on conversion” 
(193). This diversity is enhanced by his conten- 
tion that Judaism, as a national religion with na- 
tional and ethnic identity, could not by nature 
be a missionary religion, Porton's book replaces 
the older studies of Bamberger, Raisin and 
Braude because the texts are analyzed with a 
more critical approach that considers not just os- 
tensive reference but also rhetorical and socio- 
logical strategy. These three studies converge in 
one important way: Judaism was not a mission- 


ary religion. 


2. Judaism and the Gentile. 

Before the historian can describe the relation- 
ship of Jews to proselytes, the relationship of 
Jews and Gentiles in general needs to be ana- 
lyzed. This relationship can be characterized as 
both'an integrating tendency as well as a resist- 
ing tendency, and this observation needs to take 
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into account the important perception that Juda- 
ism was diverse (cf. McKnight 1991, 11-29). What 
for onc group was something to be resisted was 
for another group something to be welcomed; 
on top of this we need to note that individual 
groups changed over time so that a constant vac- 
illation characterizes Judaism. Consequently it is 
historically inaccurate to contend that any one 
view characterizes Judaism in its relationship to 
the Gentiles, Instead we are more accurate if we 
describe Judaism (some would say Juclaisms) as 
a diversity with various approaches to how Jews 
related to the Gentile world. In light of these ob- 
servations, these two features of how they re- 
laied take on special nuance, but in so 
describing various dimensions of the integrating 
and resisting tendencies, specific groups are not 
in view (ie. “Philo integrates whereas the 
*Pharisees resist). 

2.1. Integrating Tendencies, For nearly two cen- 
turics scholars have compared the Hellenistic 
movement with Jewish culture and religion. 
Most notable in this regard is the work of M, 
Hengcel, who proved that Judaism, even in Pales- 
tine, was heavily influenced by the pervasive in- 
fluence of *Hellenism. At least six features of 
this interaction can be observed. 

2.1.1. A Growing Universalism. Within Judaism 
scholars have observed a growing universalism 
on the part of its various branches. That is, while 
the *Hebrew Bible has always included the no- 
tion that Yahweh is God of the world and that he 
rules over all the nations (Gen 12:1-3; [s 42; 56), 
Judaism developed a more precise perception of 
God and his relation to the world in which not 
only is God's truth revealed to the nation of *Is- 
rael but also that God's truth in all its dimen- 
sions was perceived, even if to a lesser degree, 
by some Gentiles as well, Ben Sira may speak of 
God's compassion being showered upon cvery- 
one (Sir 13:15), but Philo can say that all “cre- 
ated things .. . are brothers, since they have all 
one Father, the Maker of the universe” (Philo 
Decal, 64; cf, Spec. Leg. 1.169; Praem. Poen, 9; Prov. 
2,6); even further; “they can claim to be children 
of the one common mother of mankind, na- 
ture” (Philo Decal. 41). 

2.1.2, Friendliness, These statements are to be 
differentiated from friendliness, or even love, 
being shown to other nations, since in the latter 
category Isracl is sharply distinguished from the 
nations (e.g., Josephus Ag, Ap. 2 §146), Philo re- 
veals the same kind of distinction when he 
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speaks of general benevolence (Philo Flacc, 94; 
Virt. 109-15, 147). From the archaeological evi- 
dence discovered at Sardis one can see a similar 
kind of friendliness, a socioreligious distinction 
of groups that nonetheless broke down as Jews 
and Gentiles interacted freely, even to the point 
of pushing against religious boundaries. At Sar- 
dis the Jewish *synagogue was connected to a 
Gentile “gymnasium, revealing a breathtaking 
integration of two cultures and a friendly coop- 
eration, The evidence from Sardis also suggests 
that Jews had the same jobs that Gentiles had 
and that Jews were members of the city council, 
holding positions of considerable influence 
(Kraabel 1983; Trebilco). 

2.1.3. Partiapation. This illustration of inte- 
gration from the Sardis evidence leads to an 
observation that Jews regularly permitted Gen- 
tiles to participate in the Jewish religion. Even 
if the balustrade surrounding the inner court 
of the *temple warned Gentiles not to pene- 
trate any further into the temple, such a prohi- 
bition did not prevent Jews from permitting 
Gentiles, especially the powerful, from offering 
sacrifices (Josephus J,W 2.17.3 §§412-16; 5,13,6 
§568; Ant. 13.5.4 §§145-47; 13.5.8 §168; 13.8.2 
§242). *Josephus can claim that the Jerusalem 
temple “flung wide its gates to every foreigner 
for worship” (Josephus /. W 4.4.4 §275). If the ev- 
idence from Sardis suggests an intermingling of 
Jews with Gentiles in the context of their syna- 
gogue, other evidence suggests that Gentiles 
found famous Jewish religious institutions as 
something in which they could join (e.g, *sab- 
bath; CPJ 3,43-87), 

2.1.4. Integration. Integration into forcign 
culture finds a primary crystallization when Jews 
became *citizens and found official recognition. 
If Philo can describe legal protection in *Alex- 
andria as “the sole mooring on which our life 
was secured” (Philo Flace. 74), Josephus can con- 
firm the same desire for legal protection in the 
familiar pursuit at the hands of other govern- 
ments (Josephus Ant, 8.2.6-7 §§50-54; 12.4.2-10 
§§160-224; 12,10.6 §§414-19), We should proba- 
bly infer from this desire for citizenship or rec- 
ognition the need for Jews to find protection, 
but we would not be far off in also inferring that 
the Gentile governments at whose hands the 
Jews wanted protection also benefitted from 
having Jews as citizens, as opposed to malcon- 
tents. The benefits worked both ways. 

2.1.5. Education. If our knowledge of Judaism 
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came exclusively from the rabbinic documents, 
especially the Mishnah and Tosefia, we might 
think that Jews abhorred Gentile *education, 
but the surviving evidence from Philo and Jose- 
phus especially reveals that many Jews, particu- 
larly those from landed families, were educated 
in the Greco-Roman manner (Bonner). Thus, in 
addition to the Torah, Jewish children in Alex- 
andria were educated in the encyclical (Philo 
Vit. Mos, 1,23-24; Spec. Leg. 2,.228-30; Leg. All 
3.244; Migr. Abr. 72; Rer. Div, Her, 274; Omn. 
Prob. Lib. 143). *Herod, Archelaus and Philip 
each had a Roman education (Josephus Ant. 
15.10.5 §873; J.W 1.31.1 §602). Though this ap- 
proach is not always approved (Josephus Ant, 
18.5.4 §141), the foundation is laid here for the 
kind of education that every aspiring politician 
would need. Such an education is legitimated by 
Josephus when he says that Joseph, the patri- 
arch, was given a “liberal education" in Alexan- 
dria (Josephus Ant. 2.4.1 §39); *Moses received 
the same (Josephus Ani, 2.9.3 §216). 

2.1.6. Intermarriage. *Marriages took place for 
different reasons in the ancient world: in addi- 
tion to marrying for love, one married also for 
political, religious and social alliances, Thus in- 
termarriage becomes one further illustration of 
Jewish integration into the Gentile world. Even 
if the tradition connected to Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah shapes one perception of how Jews 
should relate to the ancient Gentile world, not 
all followed that path of curbing social contact. 
Jews regularly and consistently intermarried 
with women of other nations and religions. Jo- 
sephus mentions at least the following: Joseph 
(Ant. 2.6.1 §§91-92), Antipater (/.W 1.8.9 §181) 
and Herod (Ant. 17.1.3 §20). Esther's marriage, 
according to Josephus, however, was not a 
source for pride (Ant, 11.6.2 §§198-204). 

Integration, however, can become a problem 
for Judaism. At times integration slides rather 
easily into assimilation and adaptation of the 
Jewish faith in ways unacceptable to many or 
even outright apostasy, To be sure, this process 
might be defined differently by various Jewish 
persons, but lines were nonetheless drawn, even 
if not by some authorized orthodoxy. Philo finds 
a “backsliding” (paranomia), or apostasy, when 
some were “spurning their ancestral customs 
and seeking admission to the rites of a fabulous 
religion” (Philo Spec. Leg. 1.56-57), Antiochus of 
*Antioch converted to Hellenism, detested Jew- 
ish customs and sacrificed in the manner of the 


Greeks, according to Josephus (J.W 7.3.3 §§50- 
58). In times of *persecution, apostasy becomes a 
socially acute issue, and on at least one occasion 
the bare decision to eat pork was a surrender of 
the Jewish nation and faith (Philo Flacc. 96). 

2,2, Resisting Tendencies, Resistance to the var- 
ious forms of Hellenism no doubt provoked the 
charge that Jews were misanthropists, but the 
charges, however observant of special features 
of Jewish identity, are not founded in fact 
Rather, Jewish resistance is not so much a reflec- 
tion of Jewish attitudes toward Gentiles as it is 
one of their own identity as the people of God, 
of their role in the world and of their commit- 
ment to the Torah for divine protection (e-¢., 
Deut). At least five features are notable, 

2.2.1. Separation. For different reasons, usu- 
ally pertaining to purity, Jews separated them- 
selves from Gentiles in various ways, In fact, the 
Epistle of Aristeas claims that the Torah was given 
to Israel “that we might not mingle at all with 
any of the other nations” (139, APO7; cf. 151). At 
times this separation emerges into nationalism 
(cf. 2 Bar. 62:7), which can be seen full force in 
the documents discovered at “Qumran and its 
environs (esp. 1QOM; cf. also CD 6:14, 15; 7:13; 
1QS 1:4; 5:1-2; 1QH 14:21-22; 11QTemple 48:7- 
13; 60:16-21; see Rule of the Community; Temple 
Scroll; Thanksgiving Hymns). In the *War Seroll 
the Gentiles seem to be assigned by God to his 
wrath (cf, 1QM 2:7; 4:12; 6:6; 9:9). The list of de- 
rogatory comments about other nations is 
nearly endless in Jewish literature; one example 
is Philo's attitude toward Egyptians, the people 
with whom he had to live (Philo Flace. 17, 29, 96; 
Spec, Leg. 162, 166; Sacr. 51; Paster. C. 96, 113; 
Spec. Leg. 3.110; Virt. 131-133). 

2.2.2. Restricted Access to the Temple. However 
much the Jews permitted the Gentiles to partici- 
pate in their religious customs and no matter 
how much they integrated themselves into the 
various cultures surrounding them, they re- 
mained adamant that Gentiles could not enter 
into the holiest parts of the *temple. This 
evinces a clear consciousness of separation and 
of being the elect of God (cf. Josephus J.W. 1.7.6 
§152; 1.18.3 §354; And. 3.15.3 §§318-22). Memon- 
alized on a wall at regular intervals around the 
holy place, there was a sign in the temple pro- 
hibiting Gentile entrance, and “death without 
appeal” was the consequence for transgression 
(Bickerman). 

2.2.3. Idolatry, Especially repudiated among 
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Jewish authors is the worship of other gods and 
the practice of other ‘religions. The polemic 
against idolatry appears in every dimension of 
Jewish literature (¢.g., Wis Sol 14:12-31; Jos, and 
As, 8:5-7) and is surely the most common form 
of Jewish resistance, 

2.2.4, Prohibitions of Intermarnage. Because of 
consistent Jewish integration into the Gentile 
world and the consequent occurrence of inter- 
marriage, we regularly find warnings and prohi- 
bitions of intermarriage; the decision not to 
marry a Gentile woman was a significant public 
act on the part of a male Jew. Though not a 
clear teaching of the Pentateuch (cf, Ex 34:11- 
17; Deut 7:3-4; 23:2-9), the absolute prohibition 
of intermarriage in the reform of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah became a rallying cry for national purity 
(Ezra 9—10), For instance, in *Tobit we find a 
consistent prohibition of intermarriage (Tob 
1:9; 3:10; 4:12; 5:11, 13; 6:12; 7:13). Philo, writing 
where intermarriage was both practiced as well 
as a source for constant alarm, legitimates such 
a prohibition by appealing to its eventual delete- 
rious affect on the sons and daughters (Philo 
Spec. Leg. 3.29). 

2.2.5, Uprisings and Wars. ‘The bluntest form 
of resistance is military uprisings and national 
wars. At no place is this given greater promi- 
nence than in the *Maccabean literature and 
war stories (1-2 Macc). The marvelous legend of 
the Jewish boys who dic, one by one, in the pres- 
ence of their mother for honoring their faith 
undoubtedly stirred the hearts of many Jews (cf. 
4 Macc 8:8; 14:11—17:6). And Pilate learned 
from his own Jewish contemporarics the willing 
ness of Jews to fight if faithfulness to their tradi- 
tions was under threat (Josephus /.W 2.9.2 
§§169-74). Undoubtedly this is how many Jews 
saw the fight with Rome in A.D. 66-73: Jewish re- 
sistance against Roman imposition of order (see 
Jewish Wars with Rome). 

Tn summary, we are on sure ground when we 
stand on the following convictions: Jews were 
convinced that they were the people of God; 
and because they were the people of God they 
were different from the rest of the world, espe- 
cially but not only in their religious customs. 
However, those two convictions did not lead 
Jews as a rule to cut off all relations to Gentiles, 
nor did it lead them to hate Gentiles, Rather, 
though Jews as a rule accepted Gentiles and 
lived with and dealt with them in business, they 
knew that deep in their own identity was a con- 
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viction that God had chosen them as a light 
among the Gentiles. 


3, Judaism and Proselytes. 

In a context of integration, yet not without a cor- 
responding resistance, Jews found “proselytes” 
in their midst (McKnight 1991, 30-48; Feldman, 
177-382). Did they favor this development, or did 
they discourage it? 

3.1. Names of Proselytes. Names of proselytes 
appear in nearly every major facet of Jewish evi- 
dence (¢.g., Jdt 14:10, Achior the Ammonite; 
Philo Abr, 251, Hagar; Josephus Ani. 20.2.1-5 
§§17-53, the royal family of Adiabene; C// 523, 
Veturia Paulla; 6. Git 56a, Nero). But what can be 
made of names? Some have argued that the 
presence of names everywhere reveals consis- 
tent missionary activity, but surely this outstrips 
the evidence. It may be the case that names are 
given because of their exceptional status. The 
evidence of names is like the evidence of demo- 
graphics: too much can be made of too little. A 
more secure foundation must be found to con- 
struct a view that Judaism was a missionary reli- 
gion or that Jews on the whole were regularly 
proselytzing their Gentile neighbors. 

3.2. Favorable Attitudes. Much evidence can 
be brought to the table on this topic, but a selec- 
tion will provide the essential contours. ‘Tobit, 
when visiting *Jerusalem, gave his second tithe 
in money to needy people (Tob 1:7), among 
whom were "“proselytes who attached them- 
selves to the sons of Israel" (Tob 1:8), And Tobit 
13:11 reads: “A bright light will shine over all 
the regions of the earth; many nations will come 
from far away, from all the ends of the earth, to 
dwell close to the holy name of the Lord God, 
with gifts in their hands for the King of heaven.” 
While this surely reveals a positive attitude to- 
ward proselytism, it divulges nothing about how 
people became prosclytes and even less about 
the nature of a Judaism that identified itself as a 
missionary religion. 

In the Testament of Levi we find a text that asks 
what will happen to the world if Jews become 
pervasively disobedient The author responds by 
relating the Jewish mission to the world. Tasta- 
ment of Levi 14:4 reads; “For what will all the na- 
tions do if you become darkened with impicty? 
You will bring down a curse on our nation, be- 
cause you want to destroy the light of the Law 
which was granted to you for the enlightenment 
of every man.” Here conversion is something 
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that will take place in the future (as in 7) fud. 
24:6; 25:5; 7) Dan 5:11; 6:7; T: Asher 7:3; T. Zeb. 
9:8), but there is no evidence of Jewish mission- 
aries, of Jewish missionary practice and of only 
one convert (7) Naph. 1:10). Rather, what this 
text expresses is the typical Jewish view that 
Gentile conversions will take place on the Day 
of the Lord; when God comes to Zion, Gentiles 
will swarm to the temple to praise Yahweh and 
bring gifts to his people. 

Philo, who had abundant opportumity to en- 
gage in Jewish proselytizing activities, speaks 
only occasionally of prosclytes. He has a fairly 
relaxed attitude toward Gentile participation in 
Judaism and sees the Jewish nation as having a 
purpose of revealing what is good (Philo Vit. 
Mos, 1.149; 2.56). Philo perceives a philosopht 
cal-religious element to conversion to Judaism 
when one becomes enlightened (Philo Spec. Leg. 
1.51-53; Praem. Poen. 61), In particular Philo sees 
a special revelation to the world in the transla- 
tion of the Torah from Hebrew to Greek (Philo 
Vit. Mos, 2.44), However, he knows of restrictions 
even for proselytes: it takes three generations for 
a convert's family to become fully Jewish (Philo 
Virt, 108), though it is possible that Philo sees this 
restriction only for Egyptian converts. 

With pride Josephus relates that “they [i.c., 
the Antiochenes] were constantly attracting to 
their religious ceremonies multitudes of Greeks, 
and they had in some measure incorporated 
with themselves” (Josephus J. W. 7.3.3 §45). What 
this text affirms is hard to discern; that Gentiles 
converted—probably; that Gentiles were at- 
tracted to Jewish customs and were not re- 
pelled—certainly; but that Judaism was 
therefore a missionary religion or that Jewish 
missionaries are at work here—clearly not. The 
evidence does not permit the latter surmises, 

We may take the legendary story about Hillel 
and Shammai as a reflection of rabbinic atti- 
tudes toward proselytism and proselytes (cf b. 
Sabb. 31a; ‘Abot R. Nat. 24ab, p. 91). A Gentile 
wants to be taught the whole Torah while he 
stands on one foot. Shammai repulses him; Hil- 
lel expresses the whole law in a negative form of 
the Golden Rule and accepts him. When an- 
other Gentile asks to wear priestly garments 
Shammai rejects him; Hillel teaches him the law 
and the heathen converts, learns the special 
prerogative of *priests and abandons his desire 
for power, While the texts surely represent the 
Hillelitic viewpoint, the two positions are com- 


mon sense enough for us to say that within Ju- 
daism there were those who did not want 
proselytes and those who did. It is likely chat Hil- 
lel was more open on this issue. 

3.3, Unfavorable Attitudes, While the favorable 
attitude prevails in Judaism, there is evidence 
that at times Jews either despised proselytes or 
disapproved of them. We are justified in our sus- 
picion that more often than not unfavorable at- 
titudes toward proselytes probably are the result 
of bad experiences with either Gentiles or pros- 
elytes in particular. Accordingly, in the diverse 
setting of ancient Judaisms it is nearly unassail- 
alle that Jews favored proselytes and only rarely 
did they disapprove of them, However, accep- 
tance of proselytes does not entail an easy tran- 
sition or an unthinking incorporation of them 
into the Jewish community (¢.g., Porton), 

When Philo discusses the exodus from Egypt 
he describes the travelers as comprised of a di- 
verse lot, and he looked down on “the children 
of Egyptian women by Hebrew fathers into 
whose families they had been adopted” and an- 
other group who had converted as a result of 
miracles from God or his supernatural judg- 
ments (Philo Vit. Mas. 1.147). This latter observa- 
tion leads one to think of the much later 
rabbinical category of “lion proselytes” and re- 
veals a much earlier reflection by Jews on the 
various motives, some of which are not ap- 
proved, for conversion, What we find in Philo is 
not a rejection of proselytes but an unfavorable 
attitude toward certain motives for conversion. 

Historically, the negative evidence found in 
the rabbis has played a major role in Christian 
reconstructions of post-Bar Kokhba Judaism 
with respect to its missionary practices. Thus, 
Shammai's repulsing of the would-be proselyte 
(b. Sabb, $1a), R. Eliezer b, Hyrcanus's exclusion 
of Amalekites (Mek. Amaleh, par. 2, lines 177-86), 
R. Akiba’s rejection of proselytes (Mek. Shirata, 
par, 3, lines 49-63) and R. Helbo’s infamous 
comment that “Proselytes are as hard for Israel 
as a sore” (b. Yebam. 47a; b. Qidd. 70b) are used to 
suggest that the fundamental approach of rab- 
binic Judaism was unfavorable toward prose- 
lytes. It is much more likely, however, that these 
few statements need to be overwhelmed by the 
positive attitude found throughout rabbinic liter- 
ature. That is, these statements are occasional 
exceptions, probably stemming from negative 
experiences with proselytes. 

Just as the positive attitude toward Gentiles 
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was tempered by religious and ethical strictures, 
so also with proselytes: prosclytes could come 
into the fold of Judaism, but certain moral and 
theological prescriptions were necessary for an 
acceptable conversion. There is no evidence 
that Jews repulsed would-be proselytes who 
wanted to convert for good reasons; those who 
wanted to convert for marriage, for political ad- 
vantages or because they were scared of God's 
power were discouraged by some. But this gives 
no solid basis for considering Jews unfavorable 
toward prosclytes, There is almost no evidence 
that Jews actively recruited new members or that 
they aggressively proselytized Gentiles in order 
that they might become members of Judaism. 
Rather, for Judaism conversion was resocializa- 
tion, and that was nationalization. If Gentiles 
wanted to join the Jewish nation, to follow its 
laws, to worship in its temple, to marty its chil- 
dren ethnically and to fight for its causes, then 
let them in. But it ought to be noted that a leit- 
motif of proselyte evidence in Judaism is that 
Gentile conversion is a massive act that will take 
place on the Day of the Lord rather than an on- 
going challenge to the nation (e.g, Tob 13:11; 
Sir 36:11-17; 4 Ezra 6:26). For the Jews of this 
time, they were a light among the nations, not a 
light to the nations, 


4. Methods of Praselytizing. 

That Judaism was not a missionary religion does 
not mean that no missionary activity took place. 
In fact, there are occasional acts of proselytiza- 
tion that not only reveal dimensions of Judaism 
but also may well have been the stock of infor- 
mation drawn on by early Christian missionar- 
ies. A survey of the evidence reveals at least 
eight methods of converting Gentiles to Judaism 
and the Jewish nation. 

4.1. God’s Intervention. Above all, Jews be- 
lieved that when Gentiles did convert, especially 
on the Day of the Lord, it would be the result of 
God's intervention in the world. On the last day, 
Gentiles will stream to Zion (Tob 13:11; 1 Enoch 
48:4-5; 50:1-5; 62:9-13; 90:30-33; 91:14), even if at 
times the theme is more triumphalistic than 
evangelistic (cf. Jub. 26:28; 39:4; T. Sim. 7:2; T: 
Levi 2:11; 4:3-4; 18:1-9), 

4.2, Evangelization. Did Jews evangelize Gen- 
tiles? Is there evidence for Jewish missionaries? 
If we believe the older literature (see 1 above), 
we would argue that there were missionaries 
who evangelized Gentiles, But the consensus to- 
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day is twofold: not only is “evangelism” an 
anachronistic term for ancient Judaism, but also 
active prosclytization was only a rare exception 
in Judaism. Though Feldman contends that Ju- 
daism was a missionary religion in some sense, 
he is perplexed by the absence of missionaries: 
“one of the great puzzles of the proselytizing 
movement is how to explain the existence of a 
mass movement [of conversions to Judaism] 
when we do not know the name of a single Jew- 
ish missionary” (see McKnight 1991, 52). 

Though some scholars have pointed to a va- 
riety of evidence (e.g., Sir 39:4; Ep, Arist, 266; 7: 
Levi 14:4; Wis Sol 18:4; Sib, Or. 3:5-10; 1QS 10:17- 
18; Philo Spec, Leg. 1.320-23; Omn. Prob. Lib. 74), 
by far the most probable piece of evidence can 
be found in Ananias, a Jewish merchant, who 
won over Izates (Josephus Ant, 20,2,.3-4 §§35-48). 
Ananias can profitably be compared with the 
Christian missionary/apostle Paul, who used his 
profession as a tentmaker as a platform for 
evangelism. After winning over some women of 
the royal court, Ananias also converted King 
Izates. Later, a certain Eleazar, knowing that 
Izates had not yet been circumcised, urged the 
king to convert completely and be circumcised; 
and he was. In my judgment, Ananias and per- 
haps Eleazar may be used as evidence for Jewish 
missionaries, but only in a guarded sense. It is 
far more likely that they were merchants who 
used their professions as opportunities to teach 
others the customs of the Jews than that they 
were self-defined missionaries. In this sense, 
they differ from Paul, who was only tangentially 
a tentmaker. 

However, it is perhaps nitpicking to refuse as- 
signment of these two teachers of the Torah to 
the category of missionary. But we need to ob- 
serve that these are the only two missionaries 
that we have a record of, if they were even that. 
That ordinary Jews occasionally spoke up in de- 
fense of their religion, that they occasionally ex- 
plained their religion and practices to others 
and that they occasionally wanted Gentiles to 
convert to their religion and took active steps to 
convert them seems historically plausible. There 
is no evidence, however, that Jews enlisted mis- 
sionaries in the Christian sense of the term. 

4.3. Distributing Literature, Distributing litera- 
ture for the purpose of converting Gentiles has 
been regularly considered a method of Jewish 
proselytism. Documents considered to have 
been written for this purpose include at least the 
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following: the nonextant Philo, Apologia hyper 
Ioudaion, Josephus, Contra Apionem, the *Episile 
of Aristeas, and *Sibylline Oracles, as well as the 
various texts of *Demetrius, Eupolemus and 
*Aristobulus, However, the scholarly classifica- 
tion, definition and explanation, not to mention 
the historical context from which such literature 
supposedly emerges, have not yet been delin- 
eated with sufficient scholarly rigor to be used in 
a critical reconstruction of Jewish missionary ac- 
tivity. What has taken place is that scholars have 
assumed that this literature was designed for 
Jewish apologetics and for Jewish proselytiza- 
tion when that assumption is hardly capable of 
proof, If a given document defends Judaism 
against Gentile charges, that alone docs not 
prove that the piece of literature was written to 
convince Gentiles to convert to Judaism. 

There is an insurmountable fact, a phenome- 
non of the contemporary world, that virtually 
eliminates such a view from consideration: 
namely, literature was too expensive to be pro- 
duced and given to an enemy who may destroy 
the document (Tcherikover; see Literacy and 
Book Culture), We do not need to argue that Jews 
did not respond to charges against them, but we 
do need to exercise caution when considering 
whether they produced literature to convince the 
opponents to convert. Simple logic reveals that 
the bulk of apologetic literature fosters internal 
legitimation rather than external conversion, 
From a later Christian world, Tertullian com- 
ments on the use of apologetical literature: “to 
which [literature] no one comes for guidance 
unless he is already a Christian” (‘Tertullian Test. 
1). The same scenario best explains the sup- 
posed apologetical literature of Judaism. (On 
Philo and Josephus, see McKnight 1991, 68-73.) 

4.4, Synagogue Influence. Moore once said, 
“Their [the Jews] religious influence was cx- 
erted chiefly through the synagogues, which 
they set up for themselves, but which were open 
to all whom curiosity drew to their services” 
(Moore, 1:324), Nearly a half century later, how- 
ever, Kraabel argued the opposite: “There is no 
evidence from the excavations of attempts to re- 
cruit gentiles by means of these buildings, In the 
inscriptions the word ‘proselyte’ is very rare; it 
appears in but one per cent of the Jewish in- 
scriptions from Italy, the largest sample avail- 
able; and it does not occur in the synagogue 
inscriptions at all” (1982, 458). We need not ask 
whether Gentiles were converted, led to conver- 


sion or catechized after their conversion in the 
synagogue: if they attended the synagogue those 
kinds of things happened. What we need to 
know is whether the synagogue was intention- 
ally a place for proselytization. 

Several pieces of evidence have been offered 
in defense of the synagogue as a place of inten- 
tional proselytizing through the exposition of 
Torah (see Georgi, 83-90); Philo Spec. Leg. 2.62- 
63; Horace Sat. 1.4.138-43; Juvenal Sat. 14,96- 
106; Josephus J.W, 7.3.3 $45. However, the evi- 
dence is not as clear as some would have it: (1) 
Philo's text says nothing about Gentiles, though 
it does say much about Jewish intensity; (2) 
Horace’s text does not deal with synagogues or 
with interpreting the Torah in synagogues; in 
fact, J. Nolland’s recent study suggests that it 1s 
concerned with political agitation; (3) Juvenal’s 
comments are also not about synagogues; fi- 
nally, (4) Josephus's comments may lend cre- 
dence to synagogue proselytizing, but the text 
falls short of affirming this as the intention of 
the activity in the synagogues. It necds to be reit- 
erated that it is probably the case that Gentiles 
were converted in synagogues, but that the Jews 
saw their synagogue meetings as designed to 
reach out to their Gentile community with the 
hope of conversion goes well beyond the evi- 
dence. The synagogue was for Jews; if Gentiles 
wanted to attend and to behave themselves ac- 
cordingly so that the service could go on without 
distraction, they were welcomed; that in so at- 
tending some found their interest perked or that 
some of them converted seems reasonable. But 
that is a long way from arguing that Jews used 
the synagogue as a missionary platform (Mc- 
Knight 1998). 

4.5. Education. It cannot be demonstrated 
with probity that the synagogue was used to 
proselytize; it remains nonetheless the case that 
*education was used in proselytizing. Lf becom- 
ing a Jew involved learning the *Torah, compre- 
hending the nature of God's dealing with Israel 
and appreciating the nature of the temple's sac- 
rificial system, then it is undoubtedly the case 
that concomitant to becoming a proselyte was 
being educated in Judaism, The story of Sham- 
mai and Hillel illustrates the point adequately: 
when the would-be proselyte wants to learn To- 
rah or wear priestly vestments, according to Hil- 
lel, he needs to be educated—either as to the 
essence of ‘Torah or to the significance of a spe- 
cialized priesthood. Philo prides himself on the 
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educational value of the Torah for humankind: 
it was translated so “that the greater part, or 
even the whole, of the human race might be 
profited and led to a better life” (Philo Vit. Mos. 
2,36), A distinctive feature of Judaism was the 
discovering of asufi (“foundlings") and educat- 
ing them into Judaism (Josephus /.W. 2.8.2 §120; 
m. Qidd, 4:1-3). 

4.6. Good Works, Probably the most effective, 
even if fundamentally unconscious, method of 
attracting Gentiles was through the power of 
good works and a morally attractive life. The au- 
thor of the Epistle of Aristeas has expressed this 
clearly: “My belief is that we must (also) show 
liberal charity to our opponents so that in this 
manner we may convert them to what is proper 
and fitting to them. You must pray God that 
these things be brought to pass, for he rules the 
minds of all” (226, APOT; but cf. OTP for a differ- 
ent rendering; sce also T, Ben, 5:1-5). Philo, with 
his unconquerable praise of the Torah’s virtues, 
contends that good behavior led to the transla- 
tion of the Torah, but “in course of time, the 
daily, unbroken regularity of practice exercised 
by those who observed them [the laws] brought 
them to the knowledge of others, and their fame 
began to spread on every side” (Philo Vit, Mos. 
2.27), The son of a Gentile Godfearer described 
by Juvenal eventually becomes a proselyte as a 
result of observing the behavior of others (Juve- 
nal Sat. 14.96-106). 

4.7. Intermarriage. Besides the above-men- 
tioned methods of converting Gentiles, we can- 
not fail to mention that intermarriage was a 
common means by which a Gentile chose to 
convert (m. Qidd. 3:5; b. Yebam. 92b; B. Mes. 16), 
and the romantic legend *Joseph and Aseneth, in 
which Aseneth converts as a result of her en- 
counter with the wise Joseph, may have legiti- 
mated such practice. However, it would be 
historically unjustified to contend that intermar- 
riage was an intentional method of converting 
Gentiles. 

4.8 Force. At certain periods in history cer- 
tain Jewish movements, led by charismatic or 
politically powerful heroes, many conversions 
took place as the result of force. However trium- 
phalistic the writers' concepts might be, the con- 
versions recorded in Judith (Jdt 14:10) and 
Esther (Esther 8:17) resulted from force. Hyrca- 
nus, Aristobulus I and Alexander Jannacus each 
forced Gentiles to convert and be circumcised, 
even if they saw such as part of an *eschatologi- 
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cal program or political purgation (Josephus 
Ant. 13.9.1 §§257-58; 13.9.3 §§318-19; 13.15.4 
§397; 15.7.9 §§253-54). 

In summary, it is likely that the predominant 
method for conversion in ancient Judaism was 
God's stupendous acts in history, especially the 
future Day of the Lord. It is reasonable to infer 
from this observation that expectation for con- 
version in the future emerges from the lack of 
conversions in the present: that is, since Juda- 
ism was truc, since Yahweh was the one God of 
the universe and since Gentiles are not now 
converting to Judaism, they will someday, But 
there is sufficient evidence of converts, not to 
mention rules and regulations about them 
(which imply converts), to contend that some 
methods were effective in the present. The evi- 
dence suggests that the power of good deeds led 
some Gentiles to inquire about Judaism, and the 
natural place for their education to occur would 
be through social discussion or synagogue activ- 
ities, It is very doubtful, however, that Jews wrote 
literature for the express purpose of converting 
Gentiles, and it is even more doubtful that there 
were Jewish missionarics. 


5, Requirements for Proselytes. 

Conversion theory requires that most religious 
conversions be accompanied by demonstration 
events, symbolic actions that communicate the 
reality of conversion and a commitment to the 
new religious group. That is, ritual marks the 
transition from one social body to another and 
the resocialization process that is thereby im- 
plied. Christian scholars need, however, to be- 
ware of the common practice of imputing to 
Judaism the very ritual that marks the transition 
into the Christian faith, The evidence from an- 
liquity reveals rather a diverse set of require- 
ments that differ from time and place so that it is 
no longer accurate to speak of Judaism requir- 
ing circumcision, baptism and a sacrifice in the 
temple (replaced by almsgiving after the tem- 
ple’s destruction), Not only is this evidence 
sparse; it is also skewed in an androcentric di- 
rection since the concerns of *women in con- 
version are silenced, 

5.1, Circumcision. We can be sure that con- 
verts were circumcised (Jdt 14:10), but the ambi- 
guity of certain authors about the rite reveals 
that it was not perceived as a necessary require- 
ment by all Jews for all converts (cf. Philo Som. 
2.25; Spec. Leg. 1304-6; Quaest. in Ex, 2.2; but cf. 
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Migr. Abr, 92; see also Josephus Ant, 20.2,3-4 
§§35-49). Circumcision as a conversion ritual be- 
comes confused with how Jews perceived the 
nation: the act and national identity are not casy 
to separate (Josephus J.W 2.17.10 §454), but 
when King Izates becomes serious about his 
commitment to Judaism he undergoes circumci- 
sion (Josephus Ant. 20.2.3-4 §§35-49). I suspect 
that Paul's contention that converts to Messiah 
Jesus did not have to be circumcised would not 
have been cither a startling innovation or unac- 
ceptable to all, even if it caused no small distur- 
bance for the Jerusalem converts (Gal 5:2, 6, 12; 
6:15; Phil 3:2; ef. Acts 15:1-2), The evidence 
from the rabbis, though hardly plentiful, sug- 
gests that even though there was dispute about 
how quickly the convert needed to submit to the 
rite, circumcision was required because it was in 
Torah (cf. m. ‘Ed. 5:2; m. Pesah. 8:8; 6. Pesah. 92a; 
t. Pesah, 7:14; b, Sabb. 135a; later see b. Yebam, 
46a; 71a). A safe historical inference is chat cir- 
cumcision was required but there were dissent- 
ing voices at different times for special reasons. 

5.2, Baptism. The evidence for proselyte bap- 
tism is even less clear. Water lustrations were 
clearly a part of Judaism, and ceremonial 
cleansings were knit deeply into the fabric of Ju- 
daism. Therefore a transition nite, such as bap- 
tism, seems reasonable, but the evidence is not 
as clear as this, Baptism is understood in Chris- 
tianity as a one-time, unrepeatable initiation 
rite, but the evidence for Judaism practicing 
baptism in this manner is either unavailable or 
(which is more likely) nonexistent because it was 
not a feature of Judaism until after the Bar 
Kokhba revolt, 

It seems possible that Stbylline Oracles 4:162- 
65 refers to a pre-Christian proselyte baptismal 
rite, It reads: “Ah, wretched mortals, change 
these things, and do not lead the great God to 
all sorts of anger, but abandon daggers and 
groanings, murders and outrages, and wash your 
whole bodies in perennial rivers” (italics added), 
Not only is the date of this passage unclear 
(probably around A.D. 80), but also the heavy use 
of metaphor makes one wonder if a physical act 
is involved. Apart from this text, the evidence 
from Philo, Josephus (where Izates is not bap- 
tized) and Joseph and Aseneth (where Aseneth is 
not baptized) show a uniform absence of the rite 
as a conversion act, The rabbinic evidence gains 
clarity over time: the carlicst texts are ambigu- 
ous (e.g., t, Pesaf. 7:13; m, ‘Ed, 5:2; m, Pesah. 8:8; 


b. Pesah. 92a), while the latter ones show a rite 
prescribed for converts (b, Yebam, 46a; 71a). It is 
reasonable then to argue that baptism, as an ini- 
tiation rite, was a symbolic rite in progress in Ju- 
daism when John, probably Jesus and certainly 
early Christians like Paul began to use the rite as 
the prevailing enty rite into the newfound 
movement, 

5.3. Sacrifices, Judaism was dominated by 
temple, and that meant *sacrifice; it seems rea- 
sonable that Judaism may have required con- 
verts to offer a first sacrifice as part of their 
conversion process, But the evidence is shaky, 
and the reality of the situation mitigates against 
sacrifice being a conversion requirement, How- 
ever important temple was to Judaism, sacrifice 
was not an integral part of religious life for most 
Jews, especially those who had no opportunity 
to visit the temple. Consequently, the voice of 
Philo may well represent if not a studied view at 
least a common-sense response; “What is pre- 
cious in the sight of God is not the number of 
victims immolated but the true purity of a ratio- 
nal spirit in him who makes the sacrifice” (Philo 
Spec. Leg, 1.277). Thus, “if he is pure of heart and 
just, this sacrifice stands firm . .. even if no vic 
tim at all is brought to the altar” (Philo Vit. Mos. 
2.107-8), Though Helene of Adiabene offered a 
sacrifice when she visited Jerusalem there is no 
evidence that she did so to fulfill some duty (Jo- 
sephus Ant, 20.2.5 §49). 

The evidence of the rabbis is explicably si- 
lent regarding first-century practice: why pre- 
scribe what can’t be done when the temple is no 
longer standing? Thus we are justified to agree 
with Moore: “The offering of a sacrifice is, thus, 
not one of the conditions of becoming a prose- 
lyte, but only a condition precedent to the exer- 
cise of one of the rights which belong to him as 
a proselyte, namely, the participation in a sacrift- 
cial meal” (Moore 1;332). Later rabbis, however, 
assume the practice and grant a substitute in 
almsgiving (cf. m. Ker. 2:1; 6, Ker, Ba-Ga; b. Ros 
Haj. 31b). 

In conclusion, the requirements for prose- 
lytes varied from time to time and according to 
the dominating customs of local culture. It can 
be said, however, that all Jews would have cx- 
pected repentance, obedience and social inte- 
gration into the Jewish community if one 
wanted to become a proselyte (cf. Philo Det, Pot, 
Ins, 97; Spec. Leg. 1.277; Cher. 95-96; Jos. and As. ). 
It can also be maintained that the absence of 
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data about requirements perhaps reflects the 
scarcity of conversions and proselytes. 


6. Levels of Adherence. 

The rabbis made several distinctions among 
prosclytes, including the following: the true 
proselyte (ger seddeq; see b, Pesah, 21b; b, Git. 57b), 
the resident alien (ger toshab; see b. ‘Abod, Zar. 
64b; 6. Git, 57b), the lion/fear proselyte (ger 
‘arayot; see b, Qidd. 75ab) and the dream prose- 
lyte (ger halomot; see b. Yebam. 24b; b. Menah. 
44a), The first is the proselyte who converts for 
the right reasons and lives righteously according 
to the Torah; the second is the Gentile who lives 
appropriately in the land of Israel; the third, 
stemming from 2 Kings 17:25, converts out of 
fear or as a result of seeing a miracle, and the 
conversion is not perceived as complete; the 
fourth refers to those who convert to their own 
advantage. While this categorization may prove 
helpful to later rabbis, there is no evidence that 
any of these terms were used in the first century, 
Two kinds of evidence are extant, however, that 
permit us to see that first-century Jews saw levels 
of adherence among proselytes and these cate- 
gories allowed them to define the true Jew more 
accurately as well as the kinds of conversions 
that were being made. 

6.1. Motives for Conversion, From Philo's exe- 
gesis of Exodus 12:38 (“a mixed crowd [ @reb rab) 
also went up with them,” Vit. Mos. 1.147) we can 
see that Philo himself saw at least two different 
matives for conversion (see McKnight 1989). 
The text reads; “They were accompanied by a 
promiscuous, nondescript and menial crowd, a 
bastard host, so to speak, associated with the 
true-born, These were (1) the children of Egyp- 
tian women by Hebrew fathers into whose fami- 
lies they had been adopted, (2) also those who, 
reverencing the divine favor shown to the peo- 
ple, had come over to them, (3) and such as 
were converted and brought to a wiser mind by 
the magnitude and the number of the successive 
punishments.” As a result of an apparent con- 
tact with what we now find in the targumic tradi- 
tion (cf Tg. Neof on Ex 12:38) Philo has 
revolutionized a group: from a “mixed crowd" to 
three separable groups, two of which are kinds 
of proselytes! Thus we have children educated 
into Judaism, proselytes who converted as a re- 
sult of miracles and proselytes who converted af- 
ter seeing God's punishments. Another 
distinction, that between the true proselyte and 
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the resident alien, seems to be made by Philo 
(Virt. 102-8). Thus we can safely conclude that 
some Jews knew of levels of adherence to Juda- 
ism and categorized proselytes accordingly. 

6.2. Godfearers, The issuc of the meaning of 
Godfearers has recently been revisited and de- 
serves consideration (Trebilco, 145-66; Mc- 
Knight 199], 110-14). A standard perception of 
the Godfearer is that it is a technical term, de- 
scribing a Gentile who has only partly commit: 
ted himself or herself to Judaism, but this 
definition has been overturned, In general, 
scholars are convinced that the Jewish commu- 
nities, especially in the Diaspora (Barclay), at- 
tracted in various ways a diversity of Gentiles 
who may accurately be termed “sympathizers” 
(Feldman, 342-82). The term Godfearer describes 
either Jews or Gentiles and apparently most of 
the time on the basis of observable piety (Jos. 
and As. 4:7; 23:3-13; 27:1; 28:7; 29:3; Josephus 
Ant. 20.2.4 §41), The question now is what it 
means when used of a Gentile and whether that 
term is technical for a specific class of partial 
converts, 

In the Acts of the Apostles the term Godjearer 
is used of Gentiles who honor God in various 
ways (including almsgiving and synagogue par- 
ticipation) who are distinguished from run-of- 
the-mill Gentiles, and the term scems to be 
nearly synonymous with “proselyte” or a cate- 
gory of proselytes; that is, for Luke the God- 
fearer is a quasi-official sympathizer with 
Judaism (Acts 10;2, 22; 13:16, 26, 43, 50; 17:4, 17; 
18:7). 

This quasi-official participation in Judaism 
has been recently confirmed by the discovery in 
Aphrodisias of a stele that dates to about A.D. 210 
(Reynolds and Tannenbaum). In a list of sub- 
scribers to a Jewish institution, perhaps a soup 
kitchen or a *burial society, there are three pros- 
elytes (a, lines 13, 17, 22) and two “Godfearers” 
(theosebes, lines 19-20). On face b. of the stele 
there is a list of fifty-four Jews and, after a break, 
a list of filly Godfearers whose names are either 
Greek or Greco-Roman, suggesting a Gentile or- 
igin for the group. This text reveals there is a 
distinction, for this community, between Gen- 
tiles and Jews, between Jews and proselytes and 
between proselytes and Godfearers, We do not 
have hard data about much else regarding this 
group,such as the nature and degree of their 
participation or how they became associated 
with Judaism, but we do now have independent 
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data that suggests, with Luke, that the distinction 
between proselytes and Godfearers was being 
made, 
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COMMUNITIES IN ASIA MINOR; LITERACY AND 
BOOK CULTURE; PERSECUTION; RELIGION, 
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GIES AND SECTS, JEWISH. 
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PSALMS AND HYMNS OF QUMRAN 
Among the hundreds of scrolls found in the re- 
gion of the Dead Sea, dozens contain psalms 
and hymns. Many of these are the psalms that 
Jews and Christians would later regard as ca- 
nonical, but a great many were unknown until 
the discovery of the scrolls. These various 
psalms and hymns have implications for our un- 
derstanding of the Psalter and its recognition as 
canonical literature, as well as for our under- 
standing of the NT and the world of the early 
church. 

1, The Psalms Scrolls 

2. Implications for our Understanding of the 

Psalter 
3. Use and Interpretation of the Psalter at 
Qumran 

4. Relationship to the New Testament 

5, “Apocryphal” Psalms 

6. Other Hymns and Songs 
1. The Psalms Scrolls. 
A total of thirty-nine psalm scrolls or manu- 
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scripts incorporating psalms were found among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Thirty-six were discovered 
in cight caves at Qumran: three in Cave 1, one 
each in the minor Caves 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8, twenty- 
three in Cave 4 and five in Cave 11. Three addi- 
tional psalms scrolls were discovered further 
south: two at Masada and one at Nahal Hever, 
Analysis of these manuscripts reveals interesting 
features; 

1.1, Comparative Datings, At least thirteen 
psalms manuscripts were copied before the first 
century B.C. The oklest two are 4QPs* and 
4QPs", which date from the second century B,C, 
while the remaining eleven were copied in first 
century B.C. (1QPs®, 4QPs”, 4QPs, 4QPs!, 
4QPs* 40Ps', 4QPs", 4QPs°, 40Ps", 10522, 
MasPs”), Six scrolls are generally classified as 
Herodian (1QPs‘, 2QPs, 4QPs", 4QPs", 4QPs?, 
4QPs‘), and four were copied in the first century 
AD. (1QPs", 8QPs, 5QPs, 8QPs). More specifi- 
cally, ten scrolls are dated from the early to 
mic-first century A.D. (4QPs*, 4QPs*, 4QPs/, 
40Ps%, 40Ps', 11QPs*, 1LQPs”, LLOPs®, 11Q Ps", 
MasPs*) and four from the mid-first century A.D. 
onward (4QPs‘, 4QPs*, 11 Qapoc?s, 5/6HevPs). 

1,2. Original Contents. Some psalms scrolls 
originally contained only a few compositions or 
part of a psalter (e.g, 4QPs8, 4QPs", 5QPs prob- 
ably contained only Ps 119). 

1.3. Quantity Preserved. In decreasing order, 
scrolls with the greatest number of verses pre- 
served (whether wholly or in part) are the Great 
Psalms Seroli from Gave 11 (11QPs*), followed by 
4QPs*, 5/6HevPs, 4QPs?, 40Ps* and 4QPs*. 

1.4, Compositions in these Manuscripts, Of the 
150 psalms found in the Masoretic Text (MT-150 
Psalter hereafier; ic, the traditional book of 
Psalms that appears in modern Bibles), 126 are 
represented in the thirty-nine psalms scrolls or 
other relevant manuscripts such as the Pesharim, 
The remaining twenty-four psalms were most 
likely included, but are now lost due to deterio- 
ration and damage: Psalms 3—4, 20—21, 32, 41, 
46, 55, 58, 61, 64—65, 70, 72—75, 80, 87, 90, 108?, 
110, 111 and 117. At least fifteen “apocryphal” 
psalms or compositions are also distributed 
among five manuscripts (11QPs*, 4QPs!, 4522, 
11QPs”, 11QapocPs). Six of these pieces were 
previously familiar to scholars: Psalms 151A, 
1518, 154, 155, David's Last Words (= 2 Sam 
23:1-7) and Sirach 51:13-30, The remaining nine 
were completely unknown prior to the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls: the Apostrophe to Judah, 
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Apostrophe to Zion, David's Compositions, Eschato- 
logical Hymn, Hymn to the Creator, Plea for Deliver- 
ance and Three Songs Against Demons, (For more 
details on these pieces, see section 6 below.) 

1.5. Major Disagreements with the Masoretic 
Psalter, In comparison with the MT-150 Psalter, 
twelve scrolls contain major disagreements. 
Variations in content (the inclusion of composi- 
tions not found in the MT) occur in two scrolls 
from Cave 4 and another from Cave 1] aps’, 
4Q522, 11QapocPs), for example, the Apostrophe 
to Judah in 4QPs‘, Differences in the order of 
psalms appear in seven scrolls from Cave 4 
(4QPs*, 4QPs”, 4QPs", 4QPs°, 40Ps*, 4QPs", 
4QPs')), for instance, Psalm 31 followed directly 
by Psalm 33 in 4QPs* and 4QPs‘.. Differences in 
both order and content are present in two manu- 
scripts from Cave 11 (11QPs* and 11QPs"). 

1.6. Variant Readings. The psalms scrolls pre- 
serve hundreds of variant readings (not count- 
ing orthography) that often involve single words 
but sometimes extend to entire verses. Many are 
relatively minor, but several are significant for 
our understanding of the text of the Psalter: for 
example, the missing nun-verse of the acrostic 
Psalm 145:13 is preserved in 17:2-3 of 11QPs*. 


2. Implications for Our Understanding of the 
Psalter. 

The publication of 11QPs* in 1965 by J. A. Sand- 
ers (see bibliography) showed how this manu- 
script greatly diverges from the Masoretic Psalter 
in both the ordering of contents and the pres- 
ence of additional compositions, In a series of 
articles commencing in 1966, Sanders devel- 
oped a hypothesis that challenged traditional 
views of the text and canonization of the book 
of Psalms. According to this hypothesis, the 
Qumran Psalter was regarded by those who 
used it as “canonical” (since it incorporated 
Psalms 1—89, which had been finalized), yet 
also as “open” (able to admit additional contents 
or arrangements, since Psalms 90 and following 
were still fluid). Furthermore, the gathering of 
Psalms 90 and beyond developed independently 
in two directions, resulting in two collections or 
editions that had Psalms 1—89 in common but 
differed from Psalm 90 onward, These two col- 
lections are what Sanders termed the “Qumran 
Psalter,” of which almost all the second half is 
represented by 11QPs*, and the Psalter found in 
the Received ‘Text whose second half comprises 
Psalms 90—150. Subsequent discussion on the 
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psalms scrolls has been centered on four main 
areas: 

2.1. Gradual Stabilization, According to Sand- 
ers, 11QPs* and certain other scrolls witness to a 
Psalter that was being gradually stabilized, from 
beginning to end, Agreements between the Ma- 
soretic Text and the psalms scrolls may be re- 
garded as indicative of stability (e.g, Ps 5 
followed by Ps 6 in 4QPs*), while disagreements 
in order or content provide evidence of fluidity 
(e.g., Ps 147 followed by 104 in 4QPs" and Ps 150 
followed by the Hymn to the Creator in 11QPs*). 
With respect to arrangement, the small number 
of disagreements with the MT-150 Psalter for 
Books I-III contrasts markedly with the high in- 
cidence of variation for Books IV-V; thirty-six 
consecutive psalms are in the same arrange- 
ment as in the Masoretic Text as opposed to only 
three in a conflicting order. For Books IV-V, 
however, only thirty-one consecutive psalms 
support the Masoretic arrangement, while 
forty-nine are in a conflicting order. This fluidity 
following Book LI of the Psalter is underscored 
by the presence of compositions not found in 
the Masoretic Psalter in eleven consecutive ar- 
rangements with compositions (¢.g., the Apostro- 
phe to Zion) that appear in Psalms 90—150 of the 
Masoretic Text, but never with any of Psalms 1— 
89, The psalms scrolls thus show that the order 
and content of Psalms 1—89 vary little from that 
of the MT-150 Psalter, but for Psalm 90 and be- 
yond many divergences are evident. This evi- 
dence indicates that during the Qumran period 
Books I-III were stabilized, but Books IV-V re- 
mained fluid, although the precise cutoff point 
is not certain, Comparison of the older and later 
psalms scrolls shows that this stabilization did 
not take place gradually but in two distinct 
stages: Psalms 1—89 (or so) prior to the first cen- 
tury B.C, and Psalm 90 onward toward the end 
of the first century A.D. 

2.2. Two or More Editions of the Psalter. The 
psalms scrolls attest not to a single, finalized 
Psalter, but to more than one literary edition of 
the book of Psalms: the “11QPs* Psalter,” the 
“MT-150 collection” and possibly others besides. 
With a literary edition defined as an intentional 
reworking of an older form of a book according 
to a specific editorial agenda or for specific pur- 
poses, the identification of different literary edi- 
tions depends mainly upon an assessment of 
individual variant readings, In the psalms scrolls 
and the Masoretic Psalter, two types of variation 


are prominent: differences in the order of ad- 


joining psalms, and the presence or absence of 


entire compositions. A comparative analysis sug- 
gests the existence of three major collections: 

(a) An carly Psalter comprising Psalms 1 to 89 
(or thereabouts) that was stabilized well before 
the second century B.C. 

(b) The MT-150 Psaker, Note that none of 
the psalms scrolls unambiguously confirms the 
longer order of the received Masoretic Text 
(Psalms 1—150) against 11QPs*; such evidence 
is only found at Masada, where MasPs” repre- 
sents a Psalter ending with Psalm 150. 

(c) The 11QPs*-Psalter, Gontaining both 
Psalms 1—89 and the arrangement found in 
11QPs*, this Psalter is found in at least three 
manuscripts: 11QPs*, 11QPs? (includes the Cat- 
ena, Plea for Deliverance, the Apostrophe to Zion, 
and the sequence of Psalms 141-133-144), and 
4QOPs® (note the sequence of Psalms 118-104- 
[147]-105-146). Both the MT-150 Psalter and the 
11QPs* Psalter seem to have been completed 
prior to the Qumran period; it seems impossible 
to decide which was earlier. 

2.3. Provenance of the 11QPs"-Psalter. There is 
no clear evidence that 11 QPs* was actually com- 
piled at Qumran and thus may be termed the 
“Qumran Psalter." The possibility that the 
11QPs"-Psalter was assembled by the Qumran 
covenanters is allowed by its occurrence in at 
least three manuscripts (4QPs*, 11QPs*, and 
11QPs}, and the 364-day solar *calendar evi- 
dent in David's Compositions (col. 27); however, 
ncither of these is a necessary indicator of Qum- 
ran provenance. Other factors make it more 
likely that the collection was compiled and used 
by wider Jewish circles—including those at 
Qumran—who advocated the solar calendar; 
for cxample, the individual compositions in 
11QPs* all predate the Qumran period, the ab- 
sence of “sectually explicit” references (c.g., to 
the Teacher of Righteousness) suggests that 
none of the pieces was actually composed there, 
and the $64-day solar calendar is also attested in 
other Jewish writings that arose before the 
founding of the community (J *Enoch, *fubilees, 
the *Temple Scroll). The notion of a 11QPs*- 
Psalter that was used not only at Qumran, but 
also among other Jewish circles advocating the 
solar calendar, attests to a widespread type of Ju- 
daism which possibly included the *Sadducees. 
This is in marked contrast to the *Pharisees and 
*rabbis with their 354-day lunar calendar and 
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cannot be viewed as sectarian (cf. Flint 1997, 
198-201). However, as regards the production of 
individual scrolls, it is very possible that 11QPs* 
and the other two representatives of the 11QPs*- 
Psalter (4QPs°, 11QPs”) were copied at Qumran 
in view of the popularity of the 11QPs*-Psalter 
among the covenanters and because scrolls 
were produced at the site. 

2.4. LIQPs" as Part of a Scriptural Psalter. 
11QPs* contains the latter part of a true scrip- 
tural Psalter, and it is not a secondary collec- 
tion dependent upon Psalms 1—150 as found 
in the Received Text. This proposal has pro- 
duced numerous challengers, including S, Tal- 
mon (1966), M, H. Goshen-Gottstein (1966), 
P. Skehan (several articles, see bibliography) 
and B. Z. Wacholder (1988), For example, Tal- 
mon proposed that 11QPs* contains material 
that is supplementary to Scripture, while Ske- 
han sought to demonstrate that the MT-150 
Psalter is chronologically prior to 11QPs*, 
which he classified as a “library edition,” an 
“instruction book” containing the supposed 
works of David or “an instruction book for bud- 
ding Levite choristers” at the temple in about 
200 B.C. In contrast, G. H. Wilson (1985), taking 
into account 11QPs*4 and most of the Cave 4 
scrolls, concluded that the psalms scrolls attest 
to overall stability for Psalms 1—89 and to gen- 
eral fluidity for Psalm 90 onward, and that 
11QPs* was organized in accordance with prin- 
ciples similar to those in Books IV and V in the 
MT-150 Psalter, 

The analysis of P. Flint (1997) affirms Sand- 
ers's view that 11QPs" represents a scriptural 
Psalter and that the 11QPs*-Psalter is an edi- 
tion of the book of Psalms on three main 
grounds: the attribution to David, structural 
principles and usage (i.¢,, quotations and allu- 
sions). For example, David's Compositions im- 
plies that all the pieces in 11QPs" originated 
with David by asserting that 4,050 pieces— 
which surely included those in 11QPs*—were 
spoken by David “through prophecy” (27:11), 
He finds the attempts by earlier scholars to 
show that 11QPs* is not a true scriptural Psalter 
but a secondary liturgical compilation to be ul- 
timately unconvincing because all presume 
that the arrangement of the MT-150 Psalter, or 
even its textual form, had been finalized and 
was accepted by virtually all Jews as the “book 
of Psalms” well before the second century B.C., 
which is simply not the case. 
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3. Use and Interpretation of the Psalter at 
Qumran. 

There are several indications that the book of 
Psalms was widely used and most influential 
within the Qumran community. First, there are 
more manuscripts of the Psalms among the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (thirty-six from Qumran, plus 
three more from other sites) than of any other 
book, which is a sure indication of the popular- 
ity of the Psalter. Second, the Psalter was the 
model for other books composed at Qumran, 
the prime example being the Hodayot. Third, the 
Qumran caves yielded three *pesharim, or com- 
mentaries, written on the Psalms: 1QpPs, 
4QpPs* and 4QpPs”. This may emphasize the 
prophetic nature of the Psalter among the Qum- 
ran community, since all the other pesharim 
were written on prophetic books, and we are 
told in David's Compositions that he spoke the 
compositions in 11QPs*—and many others be- 
sides—"through prophecy” (27:11). 

The largest fragments of 4QpPs" preserve a 
running commentary on Psalm 37, which en- 
courages the rightcous to keep faith in God de- 
spite the apparent prosperity of the wicked, The 
pesher associates “wickedness” and “the 
wicked” with the Man of the Lie (frags. 1-10 i 26 
and iv 14), the ruthless ones of the covenant 
(frags. 1-10 ii 14 and iii 12) and the ruthless ones 
of the Gentiles (frags, 1-10 ii 20). In contrast, 
“the righteous” are associated with the Teacher 
of Righteousness (frags. 1-10 iii [15], [19]), the 
Interpreter of Knowledge (frags. 1-10 i 27), the 
congregation of the elect (frags. 1-10 ii 5 and iii 
5), the congregation of the poor ones (frags. 1- 
10 ii 10 and iii 10) and the Priest and his parti- 
sans (frags. 1-10 ii 19), God will ensure that the 
wicked will receive punishment, and the righ- 
teous will receive their inheritance (frags. 1-10 iii 
1, 10). The pesher thus interprets a psalm of in- 
struction and personal tribulation in an eschato- 
logical manner. 


4. Relationship to the New Testament. 

There are similaritics between the book of 
Psalms at Qumran and in the NT with respect to 
textual forms and interpretation. Although no 
Greek Psalms are preserved in the scrolls, some 
features in the Hebrew correspond with the 
*Septuagint Psalter that was used and quoted by 
the NT writers, Most prominent is Psalm 151, 
which ends both the Septuagint Psalter and the 
11QPs*-Psalter (but for the Qumran scroll in the 
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form of two psalms: 151A and 151B). Another 
example is Psalm 145:13, where the required 
nun verse in this acrostic psalm, which is missing 
from the Masoretic Text, is found in 11QPs* 
(“God is faithful in his words, and gracious in all 
his deeds") and in the Septuagint ("The LORD is 
faithful in all his words, and gracious in all his 
deeds”) that was used by the NT writers. 

Like the Psalms pesharim (e.g. 4QpPs"), the 
NT writers tend to interpret the Psalms eschato- 
logically; however, whereas 4QpPs* relates 
Psalm 37 to the ‘Teacher of Righteousness, the 
NT writers often connect passages from the 
Psalms as pointing to Jesus the Messiah. This is 
especially evident with respect to Psalm 22, 
which is alluded to by Jesus or the Evangelists in 
relation to the crucifixion (see Mk 15:24 [Ps 
22:18], 29 [Ps 22:7], 34 [Ps 22:1] and parallels). 


5. “Apocryphal” Psalms. 

11QPs* includes six pieces that were previously 
familiar to scholars, all of which are grouped 
with psalms now found in the MT-150 Psalter: 

Psalms 151A and 151B (known from the 
Greek, Syriac and Latin). Accepted as canonical 
by the Orthodox churches, this is the final com- 
position in the Septuagint Psalter and the 
11 QPs*-Psalter (col. 28). 

Psalms 154 and 155 (previously known from 
the Syriac). Psalm 154 is a wisdom composition 
that calls the faithful to glorify God by gathering 
to proclaim his greatness (vv. 1-3) and to instruct 
the ignorant (vv, 4-8), It goes on to describe the 
nature and characteristics of wisdom (vv. 12-15) 
and to affirm God's protection over the goxlly, 
humble and pure (w. 16-20), Psalm 155 is a 
psalm of thanksgiving that incorporates a plea 
for deliverance and is reminiscent of Psalms 22 
and 51. 

David's Last Words (= 2 Sam 23:1-7). Together 
with David's Compositions that follows it (see 6 be 
low), this piece serves to affirm the Davidie au- 
thority and authorship of the 11QPs*-Psalter. 
Like those of patriarchs such as Jacob, David's f- 
nal words carried special authority. 

Sirach 51:13-30 (previously known from the 
Greek, Syriac and Latin). This is the second can- 
ticle of the Wisdom of Ben Sira (also known as 
Ecclesiasticus or *Sirach), part of the OT in Ro- 
man Catholic and Orthodox Bibles and one of 
the Apocrypha for Protestants. This text de- 
scribes how a celibate young man is able, 
through discipline, to devote his bodily passions 


and appetites to the pursuit of wisdom instead of 
sexual pleasure (a theme found carlier in Gene- 
sis, Proverbs and the Song of Songs). The de- 
scription in 11QPs* is more erotic than the 
other versions, which suggests that provocative 
portions of the original Hebrew version were 
modified by a later editor. It appears that this 
piece was originally an independent poem that 
was both incorporated into the 11QPs*-Psalter 
and appended to Ben Sira. 


6. Other Hymns and Songs. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls also include many hymns 
or songs that are not grouped with psalms now 
found in the canonical book of Psalms. Several 
of these are grouped with psalms now found in 
the MT-150 Psalter. 

The Apostrophe to Judah, Preserved only in 
4QPs', the Apostrophe calls on all creation and 
on Judah to give praise at the coming destruc- 
tion of Belial and evildoers, and affirms the cter- 
nal nature of Yahweh and his glory. 

The Apostrophe to Zion, The Apostrophe ap- 
pears in one scroll from Cave 4 (4QpPs') and one 
from Cave 11 (11QPs*), It is a love poem ad- 
dressed to Zion in a style reminiscent of the 
three apostrophes to Zion found in Isaiah (Is 
54:1-8; 60:1-22; 62: 1-8). 

David's Compositions. This piece functions as 
a prose epilogue to 11QPs*, although it appears 
in the second to last inscribed column (27) of 
the manuscript. The epilogue affirms the Da- 
vidic authority and authorship of the 11QPs*- 
Psalter and states that he composed a total of 
4,050 compositions in accordance with the 
864-day solar calendar. 

The Eschatological Hymn. Found only in 
4QPsF, this hymn apparently belongs to the cate- 
gory of hallel or halleluyah psalms, but has 
marked eschatological features. 

The Hymn to the Creator. Preserved in 11QPs*, 
this hymn is a Jewish sapiential poem that has 
many affinities with the Thanksgiving Hymns 
(LQH and 4QH), 

The Plea for Deliverance. Found in 11 QPs* and 
11.QPs?, the Plea is a prayer for deliverance from 
Satan and sin, and includes praise and thanks- 
giving for experiences of salvation in the past. 

Three Songs Against Demons. These three 
pieces are grouped together with Psalm 9] in 
11 QapocPs, with the function of exorcism. They 
are in all probability the four songs “for making 
music over the stricken" that are referred to in 
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David's Compositions (11QPs*, 27:9-10), 

Two more important manuscripts are 4Q380 
and 4Q381, which are probably from different 
parts of a single collection, although two differ- 
ent collections cannot be ruled out. Seven frag- 
ments of 40380 remain, containing portions of 
at least three distinct psalms, while the approxi- 
mately 100 fragments of 4Q381 preserve parts of 
at least twelve psalms. The original collection or 
collections were certainly larger. The psalms in 
these two scrolls are very similar to biblical 
psalms in vocabulary, style, theme and content. 
One such theme is Zion, as in 4Q380 fragment 
1; “[For the naJme of Yahweh is invoked upon it 
(= Zion), “Land his glory] is seen upon Jerusa- 
lem" (lines 5-6), Penitential psalms or lamenta- 
tions are also evident, as in 381 fragments 
35+35: “For (my) transgressions are too many 
for me, and [...]. But you, my God, will send your 
spir[it] and [you will give your compassions] “to 
the son of your handmaiden, and your mercies 
to the servant near to you” (lines 4-5. See also 
frags. 15, 24, 31, 45), 

Precisely when the psalms of 4Q380 and 
4Q381, all writen in Hebrew, were composed is 
difficult to determine, since they contain virtu- 
ally no historical references or special themes 
(4Q380 and 4Q381 were both copied in mid- to 
late-Hasmonean times, c. 100-30 B.C.), Like sev- 
eral biblical psalms, the general linguistic fea- 
tures are characteristic of Late Biblical and 
Qumranic Hebrew (see Hebrew Language), sug- 
gesting a date in the Persian or early Hellenistic 
periods. The complete absence of references to 
the afterlife suggests a relatively early date of 
composition. 

See also CREEDS AND HYMNS; DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS; GENERAL INTRODUCTION; HEBREW BI. 
BLE; LITURGY: QUMRAN; MUSIC; THANKSGIVING 
Hymns (1QH). 
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PSALMS OF SOLOMON 

Composed in Hebrew in the first century B.C,, 
these Jewish poems have been assembled into a 
collection of eighteen so-called psalms. ‘loday 
they are available only in Greek and Syriac trans- 
lations, If J Baruch 5:5-8 is dependent on Psalms 
of Solomon 11:2-5 the Greck version must have ex- 
isted before the end of the first century A.D. Oth- 
erwise the earliest evidence, often overlooked, is 
given with the Coptic-Gnostic Pistis Sophia, which 
originated in Greek in the third century A.D. As a 
Jewish but not necessarily *Pharisaic source the 
Psalms of Solomon are of greatest importance, 
both by similarity and contrast, for NT christol- 
ogy, theology and anthropology. 


1, Evidence of the Text 

2. Psalms of Solomon as Poetry 

8, Hebrew Forms and Jewish Content 
4, Historical Allusions and Dating 

5. Impact on the New Testament 


1, Evidence of the Text. 

Although easily accessible in volume 2 of 
A. Rahlfs’s Septuaginta (2:471-89) and in part 4, 
fascicle 6 of The Old Testament in Syriac (Baars, 
26 pp., between Apocryphal Psalms and *Tobit), 
the small collection of eighteen pseudo-So- 
lomonic poems has never been part of any 
*Septuagint version or *Syriac translation of 
the Bible (Peshitta, etc.). Before the editio prin- 
ceps in 1626 by the Spanish Jesuit J. L. de la 
Cerda (on the basis of only one Vienna MS) 
these so-called psalms were lost without any 
textual trace. There was, however, some evi- 
dence of their existence, 

1.1. Canon Lists. The table of contents of the 
Greek Bible Codex A (Alexandrinus, filth cen- 
tury A.D.; not Vaticanus [Schiirer, 196]) mentions 
at the end—after twenty-nine NT writings, in- 
cluding J Clement and 2 Clement—as a kind of ap- 
pendix Psalmoi Solomontos ié (“Eighteen Psalms 
of Solomon”) that must have been regarded as 
texts very close to the NT. 

In the so-called Synopsis of Pseudo-Athana- 
sius (sixth-seventh century AD.) “Psalms and 
Odes of Solomon” appear between 1-4 Macca- 
bees and Susanna, among the antilegomena (“dis- 
puted writings”) of the OT. 

The appendix to the Greek list of sixty ca- 
nonical books (seventh century A.D.) contains 
Psalmoi Solomontos ("Psalms of Solomon”) as one 
of twenty-five apokrypha ("apocryphal writings”). 
This group of twenty-five NT and OT *apocry- 
pha and pseudepigrapha is separated from nine 
books “outside the sixty,” namely, "Wisdom of 
Solomon, *Sirach, 1-4 *Maccabees, Esther, *Ju- 
dith and *Tobit. There might be some signifi- 
cance in the number of sixty ("sixty books” as a 
name of the Bible) even with regard to the early 
collections of cighteen psalms and forty-two 
odes (or, forty-two odes and eighteen psalms) of 
Solomon. 

In the Stichometria of Patriarch Nicephorus 
(ninth century A.D.) “Psalms and Odes of Sol- 
omon” are again listed as one group of eight OT 
eT hosai antilegontai hai ouk ekklestazontat 
(“which are disputed and not canonized”), in 
this case preceded by 1-3 Maccabees, Wisdom of 
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Solomon and Wisdom of Jesus Sirach and fol- 
lowed by Esther, Judith, Susanna and Tobit, 

1.2, Pistis Sophia. However, since 1909, the 
year which saw the editio princeps of the Syriac 
Odes and Psalms of Solomon, another witness to 
the existence of the eighteen poems can be 
identified that is considerably earlier than Co- 
dex A. In the Coptic-Gnostic Pistis Sophia, which 
came gradually to light in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there is a short quotation from the “Nine- 
teenth Ode of Solomon,” which is, however, not 
identical with any text of Ode 19, The only pos- 
sible conclusion from this erroneous citation is 
that a collection of Greek psalms and odes of Sol- 
omon must have existed as early as the third 
century A.D. And it is far from certain whether 
this collection distinguished between psalmoi 
(“psalms”) and édai (“odes”). ‘That is, it is un- 
known at which time the specific title Psalms was 
given to the cighteen poems ascribed to the 
poet-king Solomon (cf. 1 Kings 5:12) and origi- 
nally composed in Hebrew in the first century 
B.C., probably by several Jewish authors from 
Palestine or even Jerusalem. 

1.3. Manuscripts. If the Hebrew original car- 
ried already a general heading given to it by a 
Jewish collector or redactor, the title might have 
contained the plural of mizmér (“psalm”; cf. the 
Syriac title mazméré, “Psalms,” in two of three 
fragments [Baars, v-vi]). It has to be noted, how- 
ever, that the only two Syriac manuscripts con- 
taining larger parts of the Psalms of Solomon as a 
continuation of the Odes of Solomon subsume 
both the forty-two odes and the eighteen psalms 
under the title z"miria (“ode"; plural z*mirdtd, 
“odes”), The question of whether the Syriac ver- 
sion is “primarily” based on a Hebrew text (so 
again, after Kuhn; Trafton 1985, 207; 1986, 234) 
or is a translation of a Greek version (cf. Begrich 
1939; Holm-Nielsen, 55, “more probable”) must 
be regarded as an open problem, 

A Greck translation also produced by Jews 
was probably “available by the mid first century 
A.D.” (Wright, 640). In its general tide the LXX 
term psalmoi ("psalms") would have been used, 
although in three of the eleven Greek manu- 
scripts known today the superscription is sophia 
Solomontos (“Wisdom of Solomon”: cf. Trafton 
1985, 6-9; Hann 1982, 3-6). Part of this confusion 
goes back to the secondary titles of Psalms of Sol- 
omon 2—18 (a ttle of | is not preserved), Only 2, 
3, 5, 13, 15, 17 and 18 show psaimos (“psalm”) in 
their respective superscriptions, whereas all ex- 
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tant single titles contain the name of Solomon. 
In the headings of 15 and 17 an additional meta 
ddes (“with song”) is found, and hymnos 
(“hymn”) serves as superscription of 10, 14 and 
16 (cf. Lattke 1991, 116). All these musicological 
or hymnological terms are as insignificant as the 
rhetorical term dialoge (“conver-sation”) appear- 
ing in the title of 4 (one MS reads the traditional 
psalmos, “psalm”). It is difficult t© explain why 
neither of them has been used for 6—9 and 
1I—13., 


2. Psalms of Solomon as Poetry. 

With the exception of 5, 10 and 14, there is some 
further indication of the contents in the psalms’ 
headings, However, these key words are more or 
less arbitrary and have apparently been taken 
from the total of some six hundred lines, most of 
which are without any meter, The only poetical 
device clearly recognizable in all eighteen po- 
ems of different length (and without strophical 
subdivisions) is parallelismus membrorum in vari- 
ous forms, namely, antithetical, synonymous 
and synthetical parallelism (cf, Eissfeldt, 57), As 
to future research, a “comprehensive critical 
edition of the Pss, Sol, using both the Greek and 
the Syriac, is clearly needed,” and a “sensitive 
reading of the Pss, Sol, as poetry, rather than his- 
tory or theology, would be in order” (Trafton 
1994, 12-13). With R. B. Wright's new edition of 
the Greek text still awaiting publication, the fol- 
lowing outline of historical and theological is- 
sues is still dependent on ©, von Gebhardt's 
textual-critical edition of 1895 (from then only 
eight MSS) forming also the basis of Rahlfs’s 
text. 


3. Hebrew Forms and Jewish Content. 

In all of their redaction-critical stages (Schiip- 
phaus, 138-53; Trafton 1994, 6) these poems ure 
dependent on well-established Hebrew forms 
such as “lament,” “praise” and “thanksgiving" 
(Trafion 1994, 5-6) and to an even larger extent 
on the contents of earlier Jewish texts, including 
wisdom literature (cf. index of OT passages and 
extracanonical writings in Holm-Nielsen, 110- 
12; Jansen, 9-55). Bearing this in mind one has 
to be very cautious in drawing conclusions with 
regard to historical and geographical details. 
Apart from the name of the holy city Jerusalem 
(Pss. Sol. 2:3, 11, 18, 19, 22; 8:4, 15, 17-22; 9:1 
[v.1.J; 11:1-2, 7-8; 17:14, 22, 30) and “the moun- 
tains of Egypt" (Pss. Sol, 2:26) there is hardly 
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anything of a concrete and direct nature in the 
socalled psalms that deals mainly with God's 
righteousness, justice and help and the contrast 
between the dikaios (“righteous”) and the 
hamartdlos (“sinner”) (Pss, Sol. 2:34 and passim, 
also in different terms, cf. Trafton ABD, 116). 
Biblical names such as Abraham (Pss, Sol. 9:9; 
18:3), Jacob (Pss. Sot, 7:10; 15:1) and David (Ps. 
Sol. 17:4, 6, 21) appear along with *Israel (Ps, 
Sol. 7:8; 8:26, 28, 34; 9:1-2, 8, 11; 10;:5-8; 11:1, 6-9; 
12:6; 14:5; 16:3; 17:4, 21, 42, 44-45; 18:1, 3, 5), 
demonstrating nothing else than the self-under- 
standing of Jews over against the ethné ("Gen- 
tiles,” Pss. Sol. 1:8; 2:2, 6, 19; 7:3, 6; 8:23, 30; 9:2, 
9; 1'7:14-15, 22, 29). 


4. Historical Allusions and Dating. 

4.1, Pompey. However, there are a few pas- 
sages within the monotonous flow of lamenting 
ethics, thanksgiving hope and praising although 
“unstable theodicy” (Wright, 643) that can be in- 
terpreted as encoded allusions to certain histori- 
cal circumstances, events and sufferings, thus 
allowing a more specific dating of at least some 
parts of the whole collection whose first piece 
seems to be incomplete (Holm-Nielsen, 62). The 
violent Aamartdlos (“sinner”) of Psalms of Solomon 
2:1 is probably the Roman conqueror *Pompey 
(cf. Pss. Sol. 2:24), who invaded Jerusalem in 63 
B.C, and was killed in Egypt in 48 B.c, Therefore 
it is also highly probable that Psalms of Solomon 
2:25-29 is an allusion to the shameful death of 
Pompey, who wanted to “be Lord of land and 
sea” (Pss, Sol. 2:29), not understanding that theos 
("God") is basileus epi tn ourandn, “king over the 
heavens” (Pss. Sol. 2:29-30; cf Lattke, 85-86; ad- 
dition in the Syriac translation: “and over the 
earth”). References to “the sound of war” (see 
also Pss. Sol, 1:2), the “one who attacks in 
strength” and the murderous defilement of 
Jerusalem in Psalms of Solomon 8:1-22 (esp. 1, 15, 
22) also remind the reader of “the capture of 
Jerusalem and the Temple by Pompey” (Wright 
658). 

4,2, Herodian Era. More difficult and contro- 
versial is the case of Psalms of Solomon 17, “com- 
monly considered to describe (1) the 
succession of the sinful *Hasmoneans, (2) 
their punishment by the hand of Pompey, who 
was himself a sinner, and (3) from vs, 21 on- 
ward, the (future) Davidic Messiah, who will re- 
move Pompey and restore Israel to its glorious 
state” (Tromp, 346), This view has recently 


been challenged by J, Tromp and K. Atkinson, 
who date this most important messianological/ 
christological psalm to the early Herodian era 
(37-44 B.C). While the former thinks of “the 
Parthians” who “invaded Palestine in 40 B.C.E.” 
(Tromp, 360-61), the latter argues “that Ps. Sol. 
17 actually describes the siege of Jerusalem by 
Herod the Great and the Roman general Sosius 
in $7 B.C.E., and Herod's subsequent extermina- 
tion of the remaining Hasmonean descendants” 
(Atkinson 1996, $14). This alternative hypothesis 
“places the writing of Ps. Sol. 17 within the nar- 
row confines between 37-30 B.c.k.” (Atkinson 
1996, 322; but cf. already Begrich 1931, 90; 
Braun 1961, 1342; Eissfeldt, 612), 

4.3. Psalms of the Pharisees? It has often been 
assumed “that the Pss. Sol. are the classical 
source of Pharisaism” (Trafion 1994, 7; cf, Ryle 
and James; Kittel, 128; Beer, 236; Gray, 630; esp. 
Schiipphaus, 127-37; see Pharisees), However, 
“voices have been raised in protest against inter- 
preting all the poems as Pharisaic attacks on the 
Sadducees,” and more than once warnings have 
been issued against too great a confidence in 
tracing them to Pharisaic circles, “the more so 
since the Psalms of Solomon show many points 
of contact with the Qumran texts” (Eissfeldt, 
613; cf, Begrich 1931, 91; Braun 1961, 1343; 
O'Dell; Wright, 641-42, 648-49), In the 1980s a 
new debate flared up about the community and 
the Sitz im Leben of the Jewish poems (cf. Trafton 
1994, 7-8), According to R, R, Hann (1988), the 
movement that composed them might have had 
its deepest roots in “a second-century proto- 
Essenc protest of disenfranchised priests against 
the Hasmonean high priesthood” (Trafton 1994, 
7; see Essenes). The other extreme to the draw- 
ing of sharp trajectories is a position that goes 
beyond the “conventional Pharisee—Saddu- 
cee—Essene categorization” and ascribes the 
composition to a Jewish “school” of “otherwise 
‘unknown’ groups” (Brock, 651). 


5. Impact on the New Testament. 

5.1, The Messiah of Psalms 17 and 18. As indi- 
cated above, psalm 17 (with one hundred lines, 
the longest one) is “an especially important wit- 
ness to pre-Christian Jewish messianism” 
(Trafton ABD, 116; see also Trafton 1994, 8-10; 
see Messianism), [t must be scen together with 
18:1-9, which is followed by the traditional musi- 
cal and cultic term diapsalma (“pause,” as after 
Pss, Sol. 1'7:29; cf. EBissfeldt, 611) and a short 
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hymnological appendix (Pss, Sol, 18;10-12; cf. 
Wright, 641). 

Although the poem emphasizes by inclusio 
that the Lord (God) himself is basileus hemdn 
{our king”) for ever and ever (Pss, Sol, 17:1, 46; 
cf. 17:3, 34), it also speaks about David's kingship 
over Israel (Pss. Sol. 17:4) and prays for a new 
basileus ("king") as a son of David, basileusai (“to 
rule”) over Israel (Pss, Sol. 17:21) and katharisai 
(“to purge”) Jerusalem from Gentiles (Pss. Sol. 
17:22; cf. 17:30; 18:5). This king will gather daon 
hagion (“a holy people”) and judge phylas (“the 
tribes”) of his own sanctified laos (“people,” 
17:26), Like a new Joshua (Holm-Nielsen, 103) 
he will distribute the tribes of Israel upon the 
land purged of foreigners (ss. Sol. 17:28), This 
contradicts the vision that ethné (“nations”) will 
come from the ends of the earth to see his doxa 
(“glory,” Pss, Sol. 17:31), The appointed king will 
be dikaios (“righteous, just") and didaktos hypo 
theou (“taught by God"). Then all will be hagiot 
(“holy,” cf. 1 Pet 2:9), and basileus autén (‘their 
king”) will be christos kyrios (“Messiah, Lord,” Pss, 
Sol, 17:32; cf. relevant NT passages in Fitzmyer, 
330). 

There is no need to regard the apocalyptic ti- 
tle “Lord Messiah" (Wright, 667, 669; Prigent, 
989 [“le Messie Seigneur"); cf. Lk 2:11) as a 
Christian emendation and to change it against 
the evidence of the Syriac and nine Greek 
manuscripts to christos kyriou ("Messiah of the 
Lord,” Rahlfs, 488; Holm-Nielsen, 104). Al- 
though the expected Messiah shall be christos 
kyricu ("Messiah of the Lord [God = Yahweh},” 
Pss, Sol. 18:7; cf. 18:5-6, 8, and secondary super- 
scription of 18), he himself can be called Ayrios 
(“Lord” = ‘Addn in Heb, maérja in Aramaic/Syr- 
iac; cf, Fitzmyer, 330; Hann 1985, 623, 625). The 
ambivalence is similar to the use of the title 
basileus (“king”) for both God (Yahweh) and his 
appointed-anointed one. 

5.2, Righteousness and Mercy, Apart from the 
complex issue of eschatological messianism (cf. 
Braun 1950-51, 42-50 = 1967, 56-64) and a few 
passages that might have influenced NT authors 
and redactors, the most important NT back- 
ground problem is a fair understanding and in- 
terpretation of “righteousness” (cf. Trafton 1994, 
10-12), which is partly dependent on the ques- 
tion of authorship. The frequent noun 
dihaiosyné {“righteousness,” cf. Pss. Sol 1:2-3; 
2:15; 4:24; 5:17; 8:6, 24-26; 9:2, 5; 17:19, 26, 40; 
18:7-8), the equally frequent adjective dihaios 
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(“righteous,” cf. Pss, Sol, 2:18, 82, 35; 3:3-7; 4:8; 
5:1; 8:9; 9:2; 10:3, 5; 13:7-11; 14:9; 15:6-7; 16:15), 
as well as the much less frequent verb dikaiod 
("to justily,” cf, with direct object in brackets, Ps. 
Sol, 2:15 [God]; 3:5 [Lord]; 4:8 [God's judgment); 
8:7 [God in his judgments); 8:26 [God's name); 
cf. also the passive, with God as subject, in Pss. 
Sol. 8:23 and 9:2), are primarily forensic terms 
and must be seen in context with other syn- 
onyms and the concept of God's mercy (cf. 
Braun 1950-51 = 1967, passim), 

5.3. Further Impact. In addition to NT paral- 
lels listed elsewhere (cf. Braun 1950-51, 54 = 
1967, 69; Holm-Nielsen, 112; Wright, 651-70), at- 
tention may be drawn to two passages that might 
also have some bearing on NT texts. The state- 
ment of Psalms of Solomon 15:7 that limos kai 
rhomphaia kai thanatos apo dikaién makran ("fam- 
ine and sword and death shall be far from the 
righteous”) may have influenced Paul's wording 
of Romans 8:35-39. And the incestuous phe- 
nomenon of Psalms of Solomon 8:9 that hyios meta 
métros kai patér meta thygatros synephyronto (“son 
with mother and father with daughter mingled 
sexually") may in part explain the harsh and far- 
reaching reaction of Paul in 1 Corinthians 5:1-5 
(ef. also Lane, passim, on Paul). 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
MESSIANISM; PHARISEES; POMPEY. 
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PSEUDO-DANIEL (4Q243-245). See PRAYER OF 
NABONIDUS (40242) AND  PSEUDO-DANIEL 
(4Q243-245), 


PSEUDO-EUPOLEMUS, See JEWISH LITERA- 
TURE: HISTORIANS AND POETS 


PSEUDO-EZEKIEL. Se  PsEuDO-PROPHETS 
(4Q385-388, 390-391) 


PSEUDONYMITY AND PSEUDEPIG- 
RAPHY 

Pseudonymity and pseudepigraphy denote the 
practice of ascribing written works to someone 
other than the author—that is, the works in 
question are falsely (pseud-) named (onoma, 
“name") or attributed (epigraphos, “superscrip- 
tion”). This must not be confused with anonym- 
ity, in which no formal claim is made (e.g., 
Matthew, John and Hebrews are all formally 
anonymous), Similarly one must distinguish be- 
tween pseudepigraphical and *apocryphal 
works, The word apocrypha is tied rather more to 
notions’of canon than to notions of authenticity. 
The matter of false attribution played litle or no 
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part in the identification of the fourteen or fif- 
teen books or parts of books that constitute the 
Apocrypha, most of which Roman Catholics 
view as deuterocanonical. A book is either ca- 
nonical or apocryphal (or, for Roman Catholics, 
deuterocanonical), regardless of whether or not 
it is pseudepigraphical. 

Although pseudonymity and pseudepigraphy 
are today used almost synonymously, only the 
latter term has been traced back to antiquity (as 
early as an inscription from the second century 
B.C., found at Priene). Apart from the intrinsic 
interest of the subject—by what criteria do 
scholars decide that a document makes false 
claims regarding its authorship?—its bearing on 
NT interpretation arises from the fact that a ma- 
jority of contemporary scholars hold that some 
of the NT books are pseudonymous. The list of 
books varies considerably, but a broad consen- 
sus would label Ephesians and the Pastoral 
Epistles (attributed to Paul) pseudepigraphical, 
as well as 2 Peter (attributed to Peter). Some 
would add other books: Colossians, 2 Thessalo- 
nians, | Peter. 

1, Extrabiblical Evidence 

2. The Stance of the Church Fathers 

3. Evidence Internal to the New Testament 

Documents 
4. Some Contemporary Theories 


1, Extrabiblical Evidence. 

1.1. Preliminary Observations, Given the 
broadest definition, pseudonymity is a more ex- 
tensive phenomenon than some have thought. 
It embraces every false claim of authorship, 
whether for good motive or ill, and whether ad- 
vanced by the real author or by some later his- 
toncal accident. It includes every instance of an 
author adopting, for whatever reason, a nom de 
plum—Mary Ann Evans writing under the name 
of George Eliot or the three Bronté sisters 
(Charlotte, Emily and Anne) publishing their 
poems under the title Poems by Currier, Ellis and 
Acton Bell, or the English scholar Gervase Fen 
writing detective fiction under the name of Ed- 
mund Crispin. According to Galen, a learned 
physician from the second century A.D., literary 
forgeries first circulated in large numbers when 
*Alexandria and Pergamum began a race to 
outdo each other by increasing the number of 
volumes in their respective libraries (ser Alexan- 
drian Library): the *Ptolemies of Egypt and King 
Eumencs of Pergamum offered large sums to ac- 
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quire copies of the works of ancient authors. 
Among other things, Galen feels outraged and 
betrayed by the interpolations and corruptions 
introduced into the medical works he and 
Hippocrates had written (in Hippocrates Nat. 
Hom. 1.42), 

At this juncture it is vital to distinguish be- 
tween pseudepigraphical works and literary 
forgeries (Metzger, 4). A literary forgery is a 
work written or modified with the intent to de- 
ceive, All literary forgeries are pseudepigraphi- 
cal, but not all pseudepigrapha are literary 
forgeries. There is a substantial class of pseude- 
pigraphical writings that, in the course of their 
transmission, somehow became associated with 
some figure or other. These connections be- 
tween a text and an ancient figure, however fal- 
lacious, were judgments made with the best will 
in the world. We do not know hew the commen- 
taries of Pelagius on Paul came to be associated 
with the name of Jerome (who violently op- 
posed Pelagius), but that is what happened. Most 
hold that Lobon of Argos wrote the Hymn to 
Poseidon in the third century B.C., even though 
the hymn is widely attributed to Arion; but it is 
doubtful that Lobon himself had anything to do 
with the attribution. The reason this distinction 
is important is that debates over the authenticity 
of NT books are tied up with the motives of ac- 
tual authors, since the texts are so early and so 
stable that the putative author’s name is there 
from the beginning. For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle, then, it will be well to focus only on cases 
where demonstrable intent is involved and thus 
to exclude all pseudepigrapha that have become 
such owing to nothing more than the irretriev- 
able accidents of history, 

The motives of pseudepigraphers, ancient 
and modern, have been highly diverse and in- 
clude the following. (1) Sometimes literary forg- 
eries have been crafted out of pure malice. 
According to Pausanias (Descr. 6.18.2-6) and Jo- 
sephus (Ag. Ap. 1.24 §221), in the fourth century 
B.C, Anaximenes of Lampsacus destroyed the 
reputation of a contemporary historian, Theo- 
pompus of Chios, by writing, under the name of 
his rival, horrible invectives against three Greek 
cities (Athens, Sparta and Thebes) and circulat- 
ing them, Eusebius (Hist, Eccl. 9.5.1) reports that 
in the fourth century the Acts of Pilate began to 
circulate (possibly written by the apostate Theo- 
tecnus), full of bitter slanders against the moral 
character of Jesus. In modern times, czarist Rus- 
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sia produced the “Protocols of the Learned El- 
ders of Zion.” 

(2) More commonly, as we have already seen, 
literary forgeries were prompted by promise of 
financial payment. 

(3) Sometimes the pseudepigrapher used an 
ancient name to gain credence for his writing in 
order to support a position he knew to be false. 
According to Strabo (Geog, 9.1.10), in the sixth 
century B.C. either Solon or Pisistratus inserted a 
verse in Homer's Iliad (book B, line 258) in or- 
der to support the Athenian claim to the island 
of Salamis. Herodotus (Hist, 7.6) says that Ono- 
macritus was banished from Athens when it was 
shown he had interpolated a passage into the 
Oracles of Musaeus predicting that the islands 
off Lemnos would sink into the sea. This third 
motive has some overtones of the first. 

(4) Similarly the pseudepigrapher sometimes 
used an ancient name to gain credence for his 
writing in order to support a position he judged 
to be true. This was especially the case in an- 
cient schools in which the founder was highly 
venerated, Very few of the *Neo-Pythagoreans 
published their works under their own names. 
They attributed them to Pythagorus himself, 
even though he had been dead for centuries (so 
Tamblichus, c, A.D, 250-325: De Vila Pythagorica 
198, following Deubner’s edition), In the sixth 
century A.D, several works appeared claiming to 
be written by Dionysius the Areopagite (cf. Acts 
17:34), though drawing on much later Neo-Pla- 
tonic argumentation, 

(5) A more idiosyncratic case of the same 
thing has occasionally occurred when an indi- 
vidual has ostensibly hidden his or her own 
name out of modesty, using the name of an- 
other. Perhaps the most famous instance is that 
of an encyclical that began to circulate about 
A.D. 440, ostensibly written by someone who 
identified himself as “Timothy, least of the ser- 
vants of God.” Bishop Salonius guessed the au- 
thor was Salvian, a priest in Marseilles. Without 
admitting anything, Salvian responded to the 
bishop's sharp queries by saying that he thought 
authors, out of humility and modesty, might be 
justified in using the name of another, so as not 
to seek glory for themselves (cf, Hacfner). One 
may perhaps be excused for thinking this is a tri- 
fle disingenuous, It is a strange modesty that 
thinks one’s own writings are so good that they 
could and should be attributed to an ancient 
biblical hero, 


One easily imagines that this motive runs 
into another: (6) A deep desire to get published 
and be widely read, for both personal and ideo- 
logical reasons, doubtless characterizes more 
authors than the Bronté sisters and may be the 
motive behind the motive of Salvian. 

(7) More difficult to assign are the substantial 
numbers of pseudepigraphical writings that be- 
long to specific genres. Doubtless more than 
one of the preceding motives were involved. But 
it is difficult to overlook what might almost be 
called a genre incentive, In the post-Aristotle pe- 
riod, the rise of the great Attic orators generated 
high interest in *rhetoric and oratory. Students 
were taught to compose speeches based on 
models left by the ancient orators. The most 
skillful of these were doubtless difficult to distin- 
guish from the originals. This drifted over into 
the reconstruction, by historians, of speeches 
that their subjects probably would have made (in 
the view of the historians), Some historians, of 
course, were more reflective about such prac- 
tices than others (cf. Thucydides Hist, 1.22). 
L. Alexander has shown that from Isocrates on, 
one can distinguish between a more scientific 
historiography and a looser, more creative 
form—and Luke, at least (she insists), fits into 
the former category. 

Further, if complex motives were involved in 
the creation of pseudonymous speeches, the 
same can be said of *letters, At least in the clas- 
sical period, great leaders and thinkers were 
credited with important and voluminous corre- 
spondence, One hundred forty-eight letters are 
attributed to the sixth-century B.C. tyrant 
Phalaris of Acragas (= Agrigentum), portraying 
him as a gentle and kind man and as a patron of 
the arts—though since the end of the seven- 
teenth century scholars have known that these 
letters were almost certainly composed in the 
second century A.D., probably by a Sophist (see 
the work of Bentley), The phenomenon is less 
common in *Hellenistic times, but see below. 

(8) Finally, several bodies of writings are as- 
cribed to some philosophical-religious-mythical 
figure, especially Orpheus, the Sibyl and Her- 
mes Trismegistus (see esp. Sint, Speyer and some 
essays in Brox). 

1.2. Jewish Examples. Jewish literature evinces 
a fairly high occurrence of pscudepigraphical 
literature from about the middle of the third 
century B.C, to the third century A.D., much of it 
belonging to the genre of *apocalyptic (broadly 
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defined). One thinks of the *Psalms of Solomon, 
1 Enoch, 2 Enoch, 3 Enoch (see Enoch, Books of), 
the works of the Ezra cycle (¢.g,, 4 Ezra; see Es- 
dras, Books of), the *Treatise of Shem, the *Apoca- 
lypse of Zephaniah, the *Apocalypse of Abraham, 
the Apocalypse of Adam (see Adam and Eve, Litera- 
ture Concerning) and many more, We may in- 
clude here the various testaments, most of which 
have apocalyptic sections (¢.g., *Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, * Testament of Job, *Testament of 
Moses, Testament of Solomon). Yet other genres are 
not unrepresented (c.g, *Wisdom of Solomon). 
Some works are of such mixed genre they are 
vanously classified. The *Sibylline Oracles, for ex- 
ample, appears to be made up of a strange mix 
of pagan oracles from various countries, Jewish 
writings from a wide spread of dates and Chris- 
tian moralizing interpolations—yet all the while 
the document maintains the claim that this con- 
glomeration is the utterance of the Sibyl, an an- 
cient prophetess, sometimes represented as the 
daughter-in-law of Noah. This arrangement is 
transparently designed to gain credence for the 
oracles as genuine *prophecies. 

The wide variety of expansions of OT narra- 
tives are not normally pseudepigraphical, but 
some of the expansions that are also *prayers 
must be placed in that category: *Prayer of Ma- 
nasseh, Prayer of Joseph, Odes of Solomon (see 
Psalms of Solomon). Occasionally a later, non- 
biblical, literary figure finds his name forged: to- 
day's scholars read not only *Philo but *Pseudo- 
Philo (first century A.D., like the real Philo). 

Examples of pseudepigraphical letters from 
this milieu are harder to come by. The two cited 
by everyone are Epistle of *Ansteas and Epistle of 
Jeremy, neither of which is really a letter, 

1.3. Early Christian Examples, About the mid- 
dle of the second century A.D, pseudonymous 
Christian works began to multiply, often associ- 
ated with a great Christian leader. We are not 
here concerned with works that purport to tell 
us about esteemed Christian figures without 
making claims as to authorship but only with 
those that are clearly pseudepigraphical. Some 
of these are apocalypses (e.g., the Apocalypse of 
Peter, the Apocalypse of Paul); some are gospels 
(e.g., Gospel of Peter; Gospel of Thomas, which is re- 
ally no gospel but mostly a collection of sayings 
attributed to Jesus; see Apocryphal Gospels). Sev- 
eral are letters claiming to be written by Paul: 
3 Corinthians, Epistle to the Alexandrians, Epistle to 
the Laodiceans (see Apocryphal Acts and Epistles), 
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The latter was almost certainly written to pro- 
vide the document mentioned in Colossians 
4:16, tt is a brief and rough compilation of 
Pauline phrases and passages, primarily from 
Philippians. The largest collection of pseudony- 
mous epistles from the early period of the 
church's history is the set of fourteen letters of 
correspondence between the apostle Paul and 
*Seneca. They are referred to by both Jerome 
(Vir. 12) and Augustine (Zp. 153). The Murato- 
nan Canon (c. A.D, 170-200) refers to the Epistle to 
the Alexandrians and the Epistle to the Laodiceans 
as “both forged in Paul’s name" (Mur. Can. 64- 
65), and so the *canon will not allow them to be 
included, This last observation leads to the next 
heading. 


2. The Stance of the Church Fathers. 

All sides agree that pseudepigraphy was com- 
mon in the ancient world. Nevertheless, in Jew- 
ish and Christian circles it was not so common 
in epistles—and it is in the epistolary genre 
where the subject impinges on the NT docu- 
ments. But does pseudonymity occur in the NT? 

From a mere listing of pseudepigraphical 
sources, one might unwittingly infer that no one 
cared. But that is not the case. “Both Greeks and 
Romans show great concern to maintain the au- 
thenticity of their collections of writings from 
the past, but the sheer number of the pseude- 
pigrapha made the task difficult” (Donelson, 11). 
Similarly J. Duff: “It simply cannot be main- 
tained that in the pagan culture surrounding the 
early Christians there was no sense of literary 
propriety, or no concern over authenticity" 
(Duff, 278). Referring both to Christian and 
non-Christian sources, L. R. Donelson goes so 
far as to say, “No one ever seems to have ac- 
cepted a document as religiously and philosoph- 
ically prescriptive which was known to be 
forged. I do not know a single example” (Donel- 
son, 11). 

This is virulently the case in early Christian 
circles, We have already observed the stance of 
the Muratorian Canon and of Bishop Salonius. 
When Asian elders examined the author of an 
Acts of Paul, which included the pseudonymous 
3 Corinthians, they condemned him for presum- 
ing to write in Paul's name. When about A.D, 200 
Serapion, bishop of Antioch, first read Gaspel of 
Peter, he Chought it might be genuine. When fur- 
ther investigation led him to conclude it was not, 
he rejected it and provided a rationale for the 
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church of Rhossus in Cilicia: “For we, brothers, 
receive both Peter and the other apostles as 
Christ. But pseudepigrapha in their name we re- 
ject, as men of experience, knowing that we did 
not receive such [from the tradition]" (Eusebius 
Hist. Eccl, 6.12.3; cf. 2.25.4-7—widely cited in the 
literature). Tertullian is blistering against the 
Asian elder who confesses that he wrote Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, All the elder's protestations that 
he had done so out of great love for the apostle 
did not prevent him from being deposed from 
the ministry (Tertullian De Bapt. 17). Similarly, 
when Cyril of Jerusalem provides a list of canon- 
ical books, he allows only four Gospels, for the 
rest are “falscly written and hurtful” (psende- 
pigrapha hai blabera; Cyril of Jerusalem Cat, 4.36). 

I know of no exception to the evidence, 
which is far more extensive than this brief sum- 
mary suggests, Ostensible exceptions turn out, 
under close inspection, to be unconvincing. For 
instance, M. Kiley (17-18) rightly observes that 
the Muratorian Canon attaches to its list of NT 
books the Wisdom of Solomon, observing that it 
was written by the “friends of Solomon in his 
honor"—which surely, he suggests, demon- 
strates that “at least portions of the early church 
were able to detect the pseudepigraphical pro- 
cess." But where it is clear that a “pseudepi- 
graphical process” is observed by the fathers, 
the fathers universally condemn it. In this case, 
as Kiley himself observes in an extended foot- 
note, the reference in the Muratonian Canon may 
not be to our Wisdom of Solomon but to the 
book of Proverbs, which was at that time some- 
times referred to as the Wisdom of Solomon. But 
in that case pscudonymity is not an issue, since 
the book itself frankly distinguishes various col- 
lections of proverbs by different authors. 

Similarly, some have argued that Tertullian’s 
words admit the legitimacy of at least some kinds 
of pseudonymity; “It is allowable that that which 
pupils publish should be regarded as their mas- 
ter’s work” (Tertullian Mare. 4.5). But D. Guthrie 
has rightly shown that this is to misunderstand 
Tertullian. Tertullian is discussing how Peter 
stands behind Mark's Gospel and how Paul in- 
forms Luke's writing. He does not suggest that 
the church received the second Gospel as if it 
had been written by Peter when in fact it was 
written by Mark. 

The view that the NT includes some pseude- 
pigrapha was not mooted until two centuries ago 
(by Evanson in 1792) and became popular with 


the work of F. C. Baur. But so far as the evidence 
of the fathers goes, when they explicitly evalu- 
ated a work for its authenticity, canonicity and 
pseudonymity proved mutually exclusive, 


3. Evidence Internal to the New Testament 
Documents. 

All sides acknowledge that, however they are 
taken, the extrabiblical examples of pseudonym- 
ity cannot establish the ostensible pseudonymity 
of any NT document, Such material provides no 
more than a social world of plausibility (or im- 
plausibility!) for the acceptance of pseude- 
pigrapha into the NT. The pseudepigraphical 
character of any particular document is estab- 
lished on other grounds: anachronisms; a high 
percentage of words or phrases not found in the 
known writings of the author; a high number of 
words and phrases found in the ostensible au- 
thor's agreed writings but used in quite different 
ways; forms of thought and emphasis that seem 
at odds with the dominant strains of the agreed 
writings; and more of the same. 

Although some scholars view such evidence 
as having no more weight than that which af 
fects the balance of probabilities, many judge it 
to be so strong that there is no doubt in their 
minds that some NT books are pseudepigraphi- 
cal (e.g. Charlesworth, Donelson, Meade, Metz- 
ger, Speyer). In some cases, those who disagree 
with them are dismissed as beyond the pale, un- 
worthy and perhaps incompetent opponents, 
But the issues are complex and interlocking. 
One might usefully gain insight into the nature 
of the debate at its best by reading the respective 
commentaries on Ephesians by A. T. Lincoln 
and P. T, O'Brien—not only their introductions, 
but their exegeses wherever understanding of 
the text is affected by, or affects, the questions of 
authorship; or by reading the exchange be- 
tween S. E. Porter and R. W. Wall; or standard in- 
troductions, such as those by W. G, Kiimmel and 
Guthrie (esp. the latter’s appendix C: “Epistolary 
Pseudepigraphy,” 1011-28), 

The entire complex apparatus of technical 
scholarship and historical criticism, not to say 
theology and worldview, impinge on a complex 
string of judgments that bear on the question of 
whether or not there are pseudepigrapha 
among the NT documents, Scholars who answer 
yes are inclined to argue that, say, Ephesians has 
far too much realized *eschatology for it to be 
Pauline; scholars who answer no highlight all 
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the passages that retain futurist eschatology and 
argue that whatever differences that remain are 
nothing more than different locations on the 
Pauline spectrum, variously applied by the apos- 
Ue himself in different ways to meet certain pas- 
toral needs. Scholars who answer yes carefully 
list all the Aapax legomena in Ephesians; scholars 
who answer no point out that Ephesians has no 
more hapax legomena than do some undisputed 
Pauline letters, Such matters cannot be ad- 
dressed here, yet it is important to see that they 
impinge on our topic and that the evidence is 
spun by scholars in different ways and given 
very different weight. 

Two other bits of internal evidence bear on 
the discussion. (1) The author of 2 Thessalo- 
nians is aware of forgeries made in his own 
name. He therefore warns his readers “not to 
become casily unsettled or alarmed by some 
prophecy, report or letter supposed to have 
come from us” (2 Thess 2:1-2) and provides 
them with some signature or token to enable 
them to distinguish which letters purporting to 
come from him were authentic and which were 
not (2 Tim 3:17). If the author was not Paul, as 
many scholars think, then our pseudonymous 
author is in the odd position of condemning 
pseudonymous authors; a literary forgery damns 
literary forgeries. If the author was Paul, then 
the apostle himself makes it clear that he is 
aware of pseudonymity and condemns the prac- 
tice, at least when people are using his name, (2) 
Tt is clear that Paul and perhaps other NT writ- 
ers used amanuenses (¢.g,, Rom 16;22). There is 
a long and complex literature about how much 
freedom amanuenses enjoyed in the ancient 
world—much as I might give my secretary de- 
tailed dictation or simply ask her to write a letter 
along such and such a line, which becomes 
mine once I have read it and signed it. These 
questions have a bearing on many critical de- 
bates and cannot be overlooked in discussion 
of, say, the authenticity of the Pastorals, 


4. Some Contemporary Theories. 

Some scholars are convinced that the NT con- 
tains many examples of literary forgeries and 
are unembarrassed by this conclusion. On this 
view, the pseudonymous author of 2 Peter, for 
instance, was trying to deceive his readers into 
thinking that the apostle wrote the missive (so 
Charlesworth): he was a hypocrite, Similarly 
Donelson on the Pastorals: the pseudonymous 
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author, in “the interest of deception . . . fabri- 
cated all the personal notes, all the fine mo- 
ments of deep piety, and all the careless but 
eflective commonplaces in the letter. . .. [He] is 
quite self-consciously employing pseudonymity 
in order to deceive” (24), W. A. Meeks on Coloss- 
ians is similar, 

On the other side are those who similarly 
point out how often deception plays a role in 
pseudepigraphy but recall how the church uni- 
versally rejected any hint of such deception (c.g., 
Ellis). This is not to deny the complexity of mo- 
tives that stand behind the various forms of 
pseudepigraphy lightly sketched above. It is to 
say that the letters of the NT, where pseudonym- 
ity is alleged to have taken place, are not educa- 
tional exercises designed to ape the rhetorical 
styles of Attic orators. Nor are they writings that 
belong to a certain school of thought with a 
great but deceased head (whether Paul or Pe- 
ter}: the NT documents make concrete claims 
that the apostle is the author. Rather, the nature 
of the ostensibly pseudonymous claim is such 
that we must conclude that if the documents are 
pscudonymous, the writers intended to deceive 
in a way that is morally reprehensible—and 
given the nature of the documents, this is not 
credible. Thus in Ephesians, the author refers to 
his earlier ministry, written and oral (Eph 3:3-4), 
his chains, his arrangement of the ministry of 
other of Paul’s men (e.g., Tychicus, Eph 6:21-22). 
He exhorts his readers to pray for his (Paul's!) 
needs (Eph 6:19-20), when, on the assumptions 
of pseudonymity, the apostle was already dead. 
Yet he also exhorts his readers to put off false- 
hood and to speak truthfully (Eph 4:25; cf. also 
4:15, 24; 5:9; 6:14), Similar things can be said 
about all the ostensibly pseudepigraphical works 
in the NT. It seems better to take the documents 
at face value, respect the opinion and care of 
the church fathers in this regard and read the 
historical-critical evidence for pscudonymity 
with historical-critical discernment. 

In recent years several mediating positions 
have been advanced. K. Aland and others have 
argued that the Holy Spirit breached the gap 
from ostensible author to real author. Provided 
the Spirit inspired the text, what difference does 
it make who the human author was? But this so- 
lution is awkward. It ignores the widespread rec- 
ognition within earliest Christianity that there 
was such a thing as false prophecy. Worse, it 
overlooks that these “inspired” prophets were 
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making historical claims that were either true or 
not (rue, 

D, G, Meade argues that the most believable 
background to NT pseudepigraphy is neither 
the body of Greco-Roman parallels nor the cor- 
pus of Second Temple Jewish pseudepigraphy 
but the process within Jewish writing whereby 
an original deposit (oral or written) has been 
enlarged upon, with all the later material being 
attributed to the earliest author. This pattern, he 
argues, began within the OT itself; Isaiah, the 
Solomonic corpus, Daniel. But in every case the 
ostensible parallels break down, On Meade'’s as- 
sumptions, the prophecy of Isaiah of Jerusalem 
was enlarged by contributions made more than 
a century later by others who followed in his 
train, But Ephesians or 2 ‘Thessalonians or the 
Pastorals are not additions to a book, additions 
that seek to make contemporary the prophetic 
word of someone long dead. They are indepen- 
dent documents, written, even under Meade's 
assumptions, within a decade or so of the apos- 
tle’s death. Nor is there anything like the per- 
sonal claims and historical reminiscences of 
Ephesians or the Pastorals in Isaiah 40 and fol- 
lowing chapters. Meade’s theory sounds like an 
attempt to make the results work out after one 
has already bought into the dominant historical- 
critical assumptions. 

The mediating position that is perhaps most 
widely followed today is some form of school 
theory (e.g. Dunn, Farmer, Bauckham; see 
DLNTD, Pauline Legacy and School; 2 Peter). 
Those who espouse it concur with the majority 
opinion that certain NT documents are pseud- 
onymous, but they argue that no deception was 
involved because within the school of those 
churches or writers everyone who needed to 
know understood that the writing was not re- 
ally from the ostensible author. There was a 
kind of living tradition that allowed for its ex- 
pansion in this way, and its adherents under- 
stood the process, 

If this position were genuinely sustainable, it 
would have its attractions, In reality it presents 
more problems than it resolves, The school ter- 
minology suitable to the Neo-Pythagoreans does 
not transfer very well to the church; the former 
constituted a closed, disciplined society, More- 
over, even if the Neo-Pythagoreans understood 
that some new publication was not penned by 
Pythagorus, doubtless some outsiders were 
duped. If the school mode of transmission was 


so ubiquitous and easily understood, why did 
none of the church fathers who addressed ques- 
tions of authencity view it as an appropriate 
model for their grasp of the NT documents? 
Moreover, the new treatises published by the 
Neo-Pythagoreans did not attempt the personal 
claims and allusions happily Unrown in by the 
NT writers. Their new truths were tied up with 
new insights into numbers, not comments on 
Pythagorus’s prison conditions or solicitations 
that the readers pray for him. One must not fly 
in the face of the evidence. J. D. G. Dunn (see 
DLNTD, Pseudepigraphy, 978), for instance, 
writes, “It is hard to believe that such a conven- 
tion was not recognized, at least by most 
thoughtful readers, in the case of the Enoch cor- 
pus, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs or the 
Apocalypse of Adam, all written probably between 
second century B.C. and second century A.D." 
But the fact is that when “the most thoughtful 
readers” discuss the authenticity of various doc- 
uments, where they become convinced that a 
document is pseudonymous it is invariably 
judged ineligible for inclusion in the canon, 

In short, the search for parallels to justify the 
view that the intended readers of some NT dac- 
uments would have understood them to be 
pscudonymous, so that no deception took place, 
has proved a failure. The hard evidence de- 
mands that we conclude either that some NT 
documents are pseudonymous and that the real 
authors intended to deceive their readers, or 
that the real authors intended to speak the truth 
and that pseudonymity is not attested in the NT, 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
APOCRYPHAL ACTS AND EPISTLES; APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPELS; CANONICAL FORMATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT; LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE; 
SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND ROMAN; WRITING AND 
LITERATURE: JEWISH. 
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Pseudo-Philo is the name given the unknown 
author of Biblical Antiquities (also known as 
Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum), a selective narra- 
tive of Israel's history from Adam to David, 
composed in Hebrew around A.D. 70 in Pales- 
tine. Attempts at connecting the work with a 
specific Jewish group (*Essenes, *Pharisces, 
*Samaritans) have not been successful, Rather 
it is best seen as a reflection of how Palestinian 
Jews in the first century A.D. interpreted the 
Jewish Scriptures, as a source for the popular 
biblical theology of the period and as a reposi- 
tory for motifs and legends that are paralleled 
or even unique in ancient Jewish literature. For 
NT study it is important chiefly for its birth nar- 
ratives; treatment of the Abraham-Isaac epi- 
sode in Genesis 22; attitude toward *women, 
*angelology and *eschatology, as well as for its 
verbal, literary and theological affinities with 
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Luke-Acts and other NT texts. 
1. Biblical Antiquities 
2. Pseudo-Philo and the New Testament 


1, Biblical Antiquities, 

1.1, Title. Neither the ascription to *Philo nor 
the Latin tide Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 
(LAB) appears to be original (Jacobson, 257-73), 
At no place does the author identify himself as 
Philo of *Alexandria, and the approach to the 
biblical text and the theology are different from 
those of Philo (Cohn, 277-832). Rather, both the 
ascription and the title probably rest only on a 
very general analogy perceived between this 
work and Josephus's Jewish Antiquities at a time 
when among Christians Philo and “Josephus 
were the best-known Jewish authors from NT 
times, In the Latin manuscript tradition the work 
circulated along with Philo's genuine writings. 

1.2. Text. Biblical Antiquities exists in eighteen 
complete and three fragmentary Latin manu- 
scripts (Harrington and Cazeaux). All date from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries, and all 
are of German or Austnan ongin. The Latin 
manuscripts fall into two major groups, and 
good readings can be found on both sides of the 
stemma. There is substantial evidence that the 
Latin version was translated from Greek and 
that the Greek version was based on a Hebrew 
original (Harrington 1970, 503-14). The Hebrew 
excerpts contained in the Chronicles of Jerhameel 
(Harrington 1974) are more likely retroversions 
from the Latin translation than remnants of the 
Hebrew original. The complete manuscripts all 
break off in an abrupt manner at Biblical Antiq- 
uities 65:5, just before Saul's death, leaving in 
doubt whether the original ending has been 
lost. 

1.3, Content. Biblical Antiquities is a selective 
retelling of the biblical story from Genesis 
through 1 Samuel (Murphy; Reinmuth). It cov- 
ers the narratives from *Adam to Joseph (Bib, 
Ant, 1—8), through *Moses (Bib, Ant. 9—19), 
Joshua (Bib, Ant. 20—24), Kenaz (Bib. Ant. 25— 
29) and Deborah (&ib, Ant. 30—33), and then 
from Aod to the ascension of Phinehas (1d, 
Ant. 34—48) and from Samuel to David (Bid. 
Ant, 49—65), Rather than telling the whole bibli- 
cal story, the author chooses certain episodes 
and expands some greatly while summarizing 
others quite concisely, 

1.4, Genre. As a rewriting of the biblical nar- 
rative from Adam to David, Biblical Antiquities is 


closest in literary form to Josephus’s Jewish Antiq- 
uifies, the *Qumran *Genesis Apocryphon and *Ju- 
bilees, These works are often described as 
examples of the “rewritten Bible” (Murphy; see 
Rewritten Bible). They are sometimes also 
called *“midrash” (Bauckham, 33-76) or *tar- 
gum, with both terms used loosely. Whether any 
or all of these three terms define a literary genre 
and whether Biblical Antiquities fits into it are 
matiers of dispute. At any rate, Pseudo-Philo 
uses biblical episodes creatively to illustrate is- 
sues that he regarded as especially instructive 
for his audience. 

1.5. Aim. The central theological theme is 
God's fidelity to the covenant with *Israel, The 
disasters that befell Israel in its early history 
from Adam to David were appropriate punish- 
ments for its sins, especially idolatry, and so 
serve to uphold the justice of God, The positive 
ideal for Israel is absolute faith in God and 
faithful observance of God's law. And so the au- 
thor appears especially interested in biblical 
narratives that deal with sin and punishment on 
a collective or national level (Jacobson, 241-53). 
Whether these lessons demand a date after the 
destruction of the Jerusalem *temple in A.D. 70 
or could fit just as well at other times in Israel's 
history is a matter of debate, 

1.6, Date and Place. The Latin version of Bib- 
licat Antiquities was very likely produced by a 
Christian translator in the fourth century A.D. 
(Jacobson, 277-80). The Greek version seems to 
have been made by a Jew on the basis of the He- 
brew original (Jacobson, 215-24), There is gen- 
eral agreement that the work was composed in 
Palestine in the first or early second century A.D. 
Favoring a pre-A.D. 70 composition (Perrot and 
Bogaert, 66-74) are the free attitude toward the 
biblical text, interest in “sacrifices and other cul- 
tic matters and the apparent silence about the 
events of 70. Favoring a post-70 date (Jacobson, 
199-210) are the parallels with *4 Ezra and 
*2 Baruch (both post-70 works) and what some 
regard as allusions to the temple's destruction 
(Bib, Ant. 19:7; 26:18). 

1.7, Background, The author's primary source 
and focus of interest was the Hebrew Bible (Ja- 
cobson, 224-41), He was thoroughly familiar 
with the biblical text and with the popular tradi- 
tions that were attached to it. His language is 
biblical, and he assumes his audience's familiar- 
ity with the Hebrew Bible. For his own literary 
and theological purposes he rearranges, simpli- 
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fies and expands various biblical passages. He 
sometimes refers to events that are past from his 
narrative perspective (flashbacks), and at other. 
points he looks forward to the future (anticipa- 
tions). Some nonbiblical elements in the narra- 
tive may indicate the author's knowledge of the 
religious beliefs and practices of the pagan pop- 
ulation of Palestine (see Bib, Ant, 25—26, 44), 
And he may also have been familiar with some 
Greco-Roman mythology and *magical practices 
(Jacobson, 213-15; see Religion, Greco-Roman). 


2. Pseudo-Philo and the New Testament. 

2.1, General Relationship. It cannot be estab- 
lished that any NT author used Biblical Antiqui- 
ties as a source or that Pseudo-Philo knew any 
NT book. Rather, Pscudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiqui- 
ties provides parallels to NT writings from 
roughly the same time (first century A.D.) and 
from roughly the same milieu, especially for the 
Jesus traditions in the Gospels and for the early 
chapters of Acts. 

2.2, Birth Narratives, 

2.2.1. Moses and Jesus, Biblical Antiquities is an 
important source for expanded versions of bibli- 
cal narratives about the births of biblical heroes 
(Perrot, 481-518). In retelling the biblical narra- 
tive about Moses’ birth (Ex 2:1-10), Pseudo-Philo 
in 9:9-16 solves some puzzles in the biblical text 
by supplying the names of Moses’ parents (Am- 
ram and Jochebed; see Ex 6:20), by explaining 
why Pharaoh’s daughter recognized Moses as 
one of the Hebrew children (because he was 
born circumcised; see Bib, Ant. 9:13, 15) and by 
giving Moses the Hebrew name Melchiel (Bid. 
Ant. 9:16). He also adds some motifs to the bibli- 
cal account of Moses’ birth: The Spirit of God 
initiates the course of events (Bib, Ant. 9:10); 
God communicates to Miriam (Bib, Ant. 9:10) 
and to Pharaoh's daughter (Bib. Ant. 9:15) by 
dreams; a connection is made between Moses’ 
name and his mission (Bib. Ant. 19:10); and the 
slaughter of the Hebrew children is presented 
not merely as a threat but as an actual event 
(Bib. Ant. 9:15). These features also appear in 
Matthew's infancy narrative (Mt 1:18, 20 and 
2:13, 19; 1:21 and 2:16-18), thus contributing to 
the Moses-Jesus typology. 

2.2.2. Samson and John the Baptist, A Samson- 
John the Baptist typology is prominent in Luke 
1, And again there are illuminating parallels 
with Biblical Antiquities 42 as scen in its rewriting 
of Judges 15. In the cases of both Samson and 
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John the Baptist the mother is regarded as ster- 
ile (Bib. Ant. 42:1; Lk 1:7); the birth announce- 
ment is an answer to prayer (Bib, Ant. 42:2, 5; Lk 
1:10); an angel announces the hero’s birth and 
describes his future mission (Bib, Ant, 42:3; Lk 
1:13, 15-18); the child will abstain from wine and 
strong drink (Bib, Ant, 42:3; Lk 1:15); and a par- 
ent is silenced (Bib, Ant. 42:4; Lk 1:20, 22), The 
genealogies of Jesus in Matthew 1:1-17 and 
Luke 3:23-38, especially where there are no bib- 
lical sources (Mt 1:13-16; Lk 3:23-27), are amply 
paralleled not only by Samson's genealogy (Bib. 
Ant. 42:1) but also by the many genealogies in 
the early chapters of the work (Bib. Ant. 1—2, 
4—5, 8). 

2.3. The Sacrifice of Isaac. The story of God's 
command to Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac 
in Genesis 22 has fascinated Jewish and Chris- 
tian interpreters throughout the centuries (Daly, 
45-75). Perhaps under the influence of the 
Fourth Servant Song (Is 52:13—53:12) or in the 
light of the Jewish Passover and New Year's festi- 
vals, Pscudo-Philo portrayed Isaac as a martyr 
who willingly offers himself as a sacrifice to God 
(see Bib. Ant. 18:5; 32:3; 40:2). In general, this 
motif parallels the NT concept of Jesus’ death as 
a voluntary sacrifice. The specific Abraham- 
Isaac typology, however, is not as prominent in 
the NT as one might expect, though it may be 
present in Romans 8:32 (“He who did not spare 
his own Son but gave him up for us all”; see also 
Jas 2:21-23; Heb 11:17-20). 

2.4, Women. In comparison with the biblical 
sources, as in the birth stories of Moses and 
Samson, Pseudo-Philo often expands the roles 
of *women (Brown). For example, he gives par- 
ticular attention to Deborah (Bib. Ant. 30—33), 
Jephthah's daughter Scila (Bib. Ant, 39—40) and 
Hannah (Bib, Ant, 50). He offers “feminist” ver- 
sions of biblical cliches to produce such expres- 
sions as “woman of God” (Bib. Ant. 33:1) and the 
“bosom of her mothers” (ib, Ant, 40:4). While 
relatively open to the place of women in Israel's 
early history, Pseudo-Philo shared the andro- 
centric and patriarchal assumptions of his soci- 
ety, as did most of the NT writers, despite 
Galatians 5:28. He was adamantly opposed to 
*marriage with Gentiles, He claims that ‘Tamar 
had sexual relations with her father-in-law 
rather than with Gentiles (Bib. Ant. 9:5). Balaam 
plots to have the Midianite women lead Israel 
astray (Bib, Ant. 18:13-14), and the list of evils in 
Biblical Antiquities 44:7 culminates in lust after 
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foreign wives. The Levite's concubine is said to 
have been abused because she had intercourse 
with Amalckites (8b, Ant. 45:3); for other criti- 
cisms of sexual relations with Gentiles, see Bibli- 
cal Antiquities 6:11; 27:7, 15; 45:3; and 49:5. 

2.5. Angelology. Angels not only figure in the 
announcements of the births of Moses and Sam- 
son (Bib, Ani, 9:10; 42:3, 6-7) but also appear in 
other contexts throughout the work (as in the 
Gospels and Acts). Angels lament the death of 
Moses (Bib, Ant, 19:16) and are jealous of Abra- 
ham (Bib, Ant. 32:1-2), They serve as guardians 
(Bib, Ant, 11:12; 59:4) but will not intercede for 
sinners (ib. Ant. 15:5). Four angels are named: 
Ingethel and Zeruel (Bib. Ant. 27:10), Nathaniel 
(Bib. Ant. 38:3) and Fadahel (Bib, Ant. 42:10). 
Holy spirits assist in the prophecies of Balaam 
(Bib. Ant. 18:3, 11), Kenaz (Bib. Ant, 28:6) and 
Deborah (Bib, Ant. 32:14), Evil spirits (Bib, Ant, 
53:3-4; 60:1) were created on the second day of 
creation (Bib. Ant. 60;3), Condemned angels 
help humans in their sorcery (Bib, Ant. 34:3), 
and two angels assist the witch of Endor in rais- 
ing Samuel from the dead (Bib. Ant, 64:6). There 
is little interest in a chief evil angel such as *Sa- 
tan who exercises leadership over the forces of 
evil. 

2.6. Eschatology, Pseudo-Philo's teachings on 
the end time are scattered throughout the work; 
see, for cxample, the Apocalypse of Noah in Bib- 
lical Antiquities 3:9-10 and the Testament of Deb- 
orah in Biblical Antiquities 33:1-6. He shows no 
obvious interest in an eschatological messiah or 
in the political implications of eschatology, The 
framework is set by the two ages: the present 
and the world to come (Bib, Ant. 3:10; 16:3; 19:7, 
15; $2:17; 62:9). His special interest is in what 
happens to the person after death and then dur- 
ing the eschatological visitation, After death the 
soul is separated from the body, and all are 
judged according to their deeds (Bib. Ant. 44:10). 
There is no chance to repent after death, and 
not even Israel's ancestors can mediate on be- 
half of sinful Israel (Bib. Ant. 33:2-5). The souls 
of the just are at peace until God's visitation, 
while the wicked undergo punishment for their 
sins, After the final judgment the just dwell with 
God (Bib. Ant. 19:12-13) and with the ancestors 
(Bib, Ani, 23:13), whereas the wicked are annihi- 
lated (Bib. Ant. 16:3). 

2.7. Luke-Acts. Pseudo-Philo wrote a history of 
early Israel from Adam to David with reference 
to major figures—much as Luke did in writing 


his two-volume presentation of the Jesus move- 
ment and the early church (Perrot and Bogaert, 
30). Likewise, there are common interests be- 
tween Pseudo-Philo and Luke not only in the 
births of biblical heroes but also in the themes 
such as *prayer, the *Holy Spirit, *prophecy, di- 
vine providence, and so forth. E. Reinmuth finds 
many affinities between these works in their lit- 
erary patterns, motifs and the use of Scripture as 
well as close parallels between specific episodes 
(e.g., the calls of OT figures and the call of Peter 
in Lk 5:1-11, and various motifs in Stephen's 
speech in Acts 7). So impressive are these paral 
lels to Reinmuth that he concludes that the roots 
of Luke-Acts should be sought in early Judaism 
rather than describing it as the work of a Helle- 
nist or a Gentile Christian. 

2.8, Other Parallels. The following list is but a 
sample of verbal coincidences between Pseudo- 
Philo and other NT texts (James, LVI-LVIII): 
"May your blood be upon your own head” (Bib. 
Ant, 6:11; Mt 27:25); “and brought forth a well of 
water to follow them" (Bib, Ant. 10:7/11:5; 1 Cor 
10:4); “on the third day” as the equivalent of “af- 
ter three days” (Bib. Ant. 11:2; Mt 27:63 par.); the 
list of gems (Bib, Ant. 26;:9-11; Rev 21:19-20); the 
wife taking the initiative in a divorce proceeding 
(Bib, Ant. 42:1; Mk 10:12); and “he who restrains” 
(Bib. Ant. 51:5; 2 Thess 2:6-7). Most of the exam- 
ples reflect a common background in the OT 
and in Judaism rather than representing a direct 
borrowing or a unique coincidence. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
JEWISH LITERATURE: HISTORIANS AND POETS; JO- 
SEPHUS; REWRITTEN BIBLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 
AND QUMRAN. 
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PSEUDO-PHOCYLIDES 

The Greek gnomic poet and bard Phocylides 
lived in Miletus in Ionia in the middle of the 
sixth century B.C. and was regarded as a great 
authority concerning ethical matters and correct 
behavior in daily living (see, e.g. Plato Rep. 
407a7; and Aristotle Pol, 4.11.1295b34), Only a 
very few lines of his poctry remain extant. 

The poem itself, consisting of 230 verses, 
serves as the principal formation of practical 
wisdom stemming from the Hellenistic *Di- 
aspora (Collins, 158). The first known quota- 
tion of the poem is by Stobaeus (fifth century 
A.D.). The work contains similarities found in 
both Greek gnomologies and Jewish wisdom 
hiterature and can therefore be regarded as a 
“typical example of cross-cultural didactic po- 
etry” (van der Horst 1978, 77). Under the as- 
sumption that the work was genuinely written 
by the hand of Phocylides himself, it achieved 
wide popularity in the later Middle Ages and 
was commonly used as a schoolbook (van der 
Horst 1978, 6). 

The work's authenticity was first seriously 
questioned by J. Scaliger, who in 1606 con- 
cluded that in light of the poem's biblical under- 
tones (see sections of the Pentateuch such as 
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Lev 18—20 and the Decalogue) and its depen- 
dence upon the *Septuagint, it was a Christian 
forgery (Scaliger). After waning interest, study of 
the poem was revived in 1856 by J. Bernays. Al- 
though accepting the poem's reliance upon the 
LXX, the importance of Bernays's work was to 
challenge the notion of its Christian authorship 
(Bernays). Although the Jewish authorship of 
Pseudo-Phocylides was still disputed into the 
early twentieth century, this view is presently un- 
challenged and holds universal acceptance 
(Collins, 158). 

A number of examples exist where Jewish 
writings from the Hellenistic Diaspora are 
pseudonymously attributed to prestigious pagan 
figures, including Sibyl, Orpheus and the great 
tragedians (Collins, 159), In similar fashion, a 
Jewish wisdom poet has here invoked the name 
of Phocylides. Although the author makes a 
skillful and excellent attempt at antiquating the 
poem by writing in the old Ionic dialect of Pho- 
cylides, he occasionally betrays himself and the 
work's later compilation date by using Hellenis- 
tic or carly impenal period vocabulary, meter 
and syntax; and by employing OT, LXX and 
*Stoic influences (van der Horst 1978, 55-58). In 
view of these considerations it seems reasonable 
to suggest a date of compilation falling some- 
lime between 200 B.C. and A.D. 150, and more 
specifically between 30 B.C. and A.D, 40 (van der 
Horst 1978, 81-83). Although *Alexandria has 
been tentatively suggested as the poem's place 
of origin, this is uncertain. 

Perhaps the most problematic issue concern- 
ing the poem, and a matter of much debate, is 
the question of its purpose. P. W. van der Horst 
poignantly stresses the dilemma when he asks 
why a Jewish author wrote a summary of the 
*Torah, mixed with nonbiblical ethical rules, 
under a heathen pseudonym. A variety of sug- 
gestions have been made, including the author 
wrote primarily for the pleasure of writing; he 
wrote to reassure his fellow Jews that Greek and 
Jewish ethics closely corresponded and there- 
fore there was no need to look beyond their 
own traditions; he wrote to the pagan public in 
order to explain Judaism's ethical consensus 
with Greek thought and to encourage sympathy 
toward the Jewish faith; the author was a God- 
fearer (see Proselytism and Godfearers) who ac- 
cepted elements of Judaism but not the full 
ritual‘law and desired to win converts to his par- 
ticular view; consistent with the purpose of gno- 
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mologies, the author wrote a schoolbook for 
children; and lastly, the author wrote in order to 
prevent defection from Judaism toward Helle- 
nistic culture with all its attractions (Collins, 
175). Regardless of the poem's actual purpose, it 
serves 4S an important source for our under- 
standing of ethics and morality in daily living 
within the context of Diaspora Judaism and also 
provides a background for several paraenetic 
texts found in the NT. 

See also JEWISH LITERATURE: HISTORIANS AND 
POETS; HELLENISTIC JUDAISM. 
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PSEUDO-PROPHETS (4Q385-388, 
390-391) 

This group of manuscripts was originally identi- 
fied by John Strugnell as copies of the same 
composition and given the title Pseudo-Ezehiel. 
Subsequent editing by D, Dimant (Strugnell and 
Dimant 1988) has shown that the group is actu- 
ally two distinct literary works, Pseudo-Ezehiel and 
the Apocryphon of Jeremiah, with perhaps as many 
as five manuscripts of the first and six of the sec- 
ond. The oldest manuscripts date to the middle 
of the first century 5.C., while the contents are 
nearly a century older. 

1, Pseudo-Ezekiel 


2. Apocryphon of Jeremiah 


1, Pseudo-Exehiel. 

Manuscripts 40385, 4Q385b, 40385c, 40386 
and 4Q388 echo aspects of Ezekiel 37—-38 in the 
same first-person format as the biblical book. 


The vision of the dry bones, their resurrection, - 


and the judgment of the nations are all re- 
hearsed. The addition of a merkabah (chariot) vi- 


sion, Which apparently follows these elements, is 
of special note. It is likely that the return of the 
glory of the Lord to the eschatological temple 
foretold at Ezekiel 43:1-5 is expanded to reflect 
the prophet’s two previous merkabah visions 
(Ezek | and 10; see Mysticism), 

1.1, Resurrection of the Dead. ‘The interpretive 
aspects of the text are of great importance. 
When (pseudo-) Ezekiel poses the question, 
“When will [these things come to pass? How 
shall their faithfulness be rewarded?” (4Q385 
frag. 2 3), the ambiguous nature of the biblical 
dry bones vision of Ezekiel 37:1-14—is the re- 
vival figurative only of Israel’s national revival 
or does it exemplify a belief in the resurrection 
of the dead?—is clarified. The vision was under- 
stood by the ancient author to mean that the 
resurrection was the reward of righteous indi- 
viduals, This text thus stands with 4Q521 as the 
only manuscripts from Qumran that speak ex- 
plicitly of the resurrection. Lt is of note that nei- 
ther of these compositions are characterized by 
sectarian language, suggesting that the doctrine 
was widely held in the Jewish community rather 
than by the Qumran community alone. 

1.2, Shortening of the End. Pseudo-Exzehiel 
records that God had promised a shortening of 
the time of the end due to the difficulties associ- 
ated with the last days (4Q385 frag, 3 2-5), This 
concept presages the same theme of difficulties 
(birth pangs) associated with the end of the age 
and return of Jesus in the Gospel accounts (ML 
24:22, Mk 13:20). 

1.3. Son of Belial. In context of the judgment 
of the nations, 4Q386 frag. 1 ii 3 mentions a 
“son of Belial” who comes to Israel as an op- 
pressor (see Belial, Beliar, Devil, Satan). Nor- 
mally found in the plural in Qumran literature 
in reference to recalcitrant Jews, this singular in- 
stance might refer to some historical oppres- 
sor—perhaps Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 
B.C.), 


2. Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 
Manuscripts 4Q385a, 4Q387, 4Q387a, 4QS88a, 
40389 and 4Q390 have been assessed by D. Di- 
mant as witnesses to the Apocryphon of Jeremiah. 
2.1, Historical Review, One portion of the 
work reviews the sinful history of Israel, men- 
tioning such historical figures as Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Samuel and Solomon. These end 
with Nebuzaradan, the fall of Jerusalem and the 
*exile to Babylon, Jeremiah's biblical role of 
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preparing the Jewish deportees for exile in 
Egypt is expanded to include Babylon in the 
Apocryphon of Jeremiah. This addition to the bibli- 
cal account is also found in later *apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphal works such as 2 *Macca- 
bees, the Epistle of Jeremiah and 2 *Baruch. 

2.2, Vaticinium ex Eventu. The second half 
of the work turns to the future but is in large 
part vaticintum ex eventu. An example of this 
genre, a two-column section from 40387 (frag. 3 
phemer) who was to come ten full Jubilees after 
the destruction of the “temple (587/6 1.C.). 
Given the forty-nine-year period delimited by 
the Qumran Jubilee (see Calendars, Jewish), a lit- 
eral reckoning would suggest a date of 97/6 B.C. 
and place the fulfillment during the reign of Al- 
exander Janneus (103-76 .C,). The title Gadfan 
is, however, more appropriate for the Syrian 
king Antiochus TV Epiphanes who initiated a 
persecution of the Jews in 168 B.C. (see Jewish 
History: Greek Period) and portrayed himself as 
divine (thus a blasphemer). On the other hand, 
the schematic basis of the prophecy suggests 
that the character may be intentionally ambigu- 
ous, pointing mainly to the hopeless nature of 
the last days apart from God's intervention. It is 
of special note that the period of ten Jubilees— 
490 years—echoes Daniel 9:24, Only the starting 
point is different: for the Apocryphon the terminus 
a@ quo is the destruction of the temple, for Daniel 
it is the “decree to rebuild and restore Jerusa- 
lem.” 

2.3. Sectarian Origins. In concert with much 
of Qumran literature, it is the view of the writer 
of the Apocryphon that Israel once again fell into 
sin during the Second Temple period, This state 
of steady decline led finally to the loss of state- 
hood, the oppression of the Gadfan and subjec- 
tion to the Angels of Mastemot in the second 
century B.C. (4Q387 frag. 2 iii 4). The reference 
to a “remnant” that was rescued rather than de- 
stroyed in God's wrath during this time is con- 
textually the same as that mentioned at CD 1:4, 
the Qumran sectarians, Thus Apocryphon of Jere- 
miah is likely a sectarian document 

See also DEAD SEA SCROLLS; MYSTICISM, 
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PTOLEMIES 
From the Greek takeover of the Persian Empire 
in the late fourth century B.C. to the Roman an- 
nexation of Egypt in the mid-first century B.C., 
Egypt was ruled by a succession of kings and 
queens from a family of outsiders, The dynasty 
was fathered by Ptolemy, a high-ranking Mace- 
donian general and long-time confidant of *Al- 
exander the Great (see Greece and Macedon). 
Ptolemaic Egypt endured for three centuries, ap- 
proximately one-half of the cra designated as 
"Hellenistic Egypt. 

1. Accession to Power 

2. Land and Administration 

3. Special Concerns 


1. Accession to Power. 

Upon the unexpected death of Alexander in 323 
B.C., Ptolemy became embroiled in the struggles 
for who would succeed the essentially heirless 
Alexander, Unlike the other would-be succes- 
sors (see Diadochi), Ptolemy was content to se- 
cure control of the region that he foresaw as 
having the most potential, It was a gamble, but 
in the end it was a wise and strategic move. Un- 
der the Ptolemies, Egypt rivaled the *Seleucids 
as the dominant kingdom in the Mediterranean 
world and was the last to succumb to *Rome. 
Had Octavian not been successful against Ant- 
ony and Cleopatra, Plolemaic Egypt may have 
prevailed in the castern Mediterrancan. 

When Ptolemy hijacked Alexander's corpse 
and began construction of a fitting tomb in tA 
exandria for the great king, he was the satrap 
over Egypt (using the former Persian terminol- 
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ogy). But he was prepared to defend his position 
of supreme ruler if necessary—and it became 
necessary when Perdiccas, one of his former 
comrades, unsuccessfully attacked in 321 B.C. 
Ptolemy eventually assumed the title of king in 
305 B.C. and subsequently dated events during 
his reign from that year. Each of the kings in the 
Ptolemaic dynasty used the name Ptolemy, and 
seven of the queens used the name Cleopatra. 
For ease of reference, the Ptolemies have been 
assigned Roman numerals, such as Ptolemy II 
and Cleopatra VIL But their own way of distin- 
guishing cach other was by epithet. The epithets 
for the first five Ptolemies were Soter (savior), 
Philadelphus (sister-loving), Eucrgetes (benefac- 
tor), Philopator (father-loving) and Epiphanes 
([god] manifest), Though the adjective philadel- 
phus in this context denoted an incestuous rela- 
tionship, the noun philadelphia appears in the 
NT for Christian love. 


2. Land and Administration. 

The assumption of authority over Egypt by the 
Greek and Macedonian rulers was a strange and 
awkward time. To the Greeks, Egypt was an 
enigma with its far-reaching floods, towering 
pyramids, stick-figured hieroglyphs and mummi- 
fied crocodiles. To the Egyptians, the new con- 
querors were equally suspect, partly because of 
differences in culture but more because of their 
inexperience in administering Egypt ‘The issue 
was whether the newly arrived rulers could fig- 
ure out how to manage this strange but fertile 
land and whether the two distinct ethnic groups, 
cultures and languages could become a func- 
tioning society to make Egypt prosperous. The 
somewhat surprising answer was a profound 
yes, even with the unique requirements for mak- 
ing Egypt productive agriculturally. 

As part of the vast desert stretching across 
North Africa, Egypt would not be inhabited were 
it not for the great river flowing north through 
it. Even so, the only hospitable areas of Egypt 
were near water, including the river—which 
transformed the strip of land a few miles on ci- 
ther side into valuable ground for agriculwre; 
the delta in Lower Egypt—where the river fans 
out to provide large areas of arable land; the 
lake in the depression known as the Fayum, to 
the southwest of the delta—which gets its water 
from the Nile; occasional oases in the desert; 
and the Mediterranean Sea. With so little func- 


tional land, it was up to the Ptolemies to manage 


what could be farmed to produce as high yields 
as possible. Success depended on the annual 
flooding of the Nile and the silt that was depos- 
ited, The summer rainy season deep within the 
African continent would cause the Nile to begin 
rising in June, with the peak of the flood not ar- 
riving until August or September, The nmver was 
generally back within its banks by the end of 
October, As the river receded, canals and dikes 
were utilized to retain the water for the agricul- 
tural work about to begin. In the areas inun- 
dated by the flood, the growing season was 
November through May. With careful manage- 
ment, areas not touched by the flood could be ir- 
rigated with canals and lifting devices, in some 
cases allowing for two and three crops annually, 

The Ptolemaic success in developing Egypt 
into a world power—especially during the 
reigns of Ptolemies II and III, with dominion 
over Cyrenaica, Cyprus, most of the Aegean is- 
lands, parts of Asia Minor and Palestine—de- 
pended to a great extent on the success of 
managing the internal concerns of the country. 
One feature of the domestic policy was to leave 
in place as much of the native control as possi- 
ble, from temples and priests to officials oversee- 
ing agriculture, In one sense the Ptolemies had 
to be true Greeks and run the country as such, 
but in another sense they had to take on the 
bearing of Egyptian pharaohs and maintain as 
much tradition as possible. Most of the natives 
remained in their respective occupations and 
positions, and except for taxes many were af- 
fected only indirectly by the presence of the new 
rulers. Essential to the Ptolemics’ management 
of Egypt was agriculture and the water supply it 
depended on, To the government's credit, engi- 
neers were able to enlarge and improve on the 
pharaonic irrigation system so that more of 
Egypt than ever before could be used for agri- 
culture. All arable parcels of land were carefully 
registered and classed as royal land (often 
leased to peasants for farming), sacred land (for 
the use of temples), allotments to soldiers 
(cleruchs), civil gift-estates (doreat) and (the 
smallest amount of all) private land. 

The notion that the Ptolemies succeeded by 
running a tightly organized, rigidly centralized 
bureaucracy—as suggested, for example, by the 
longest surviving papyrus, known as the Revenue 
Laws—is an exaggeration. One part of the econ- 
omy that the Ptolemics attempted to monopolize 
was oil, used especially in lamps—primarily cas- 
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tor oil, sesame oil and olive oil. The papyri per- 
mit detailed analysis of oil crops and oil 
production for some areas and time periods. 
Whereas the Revenue Laws was an attempt to 
micromanage everything about oils—specifying 
amounts of seed to be planted, fixing prices of 
seed and oil, regulating oil factories—the evi- 
dence in other papyri suggests that this was an 
unrealized ideal. For example, some sources of 
oil prescribed in the Revenue Laws (gourd seed 
oil and linseed oil) are unattested elsewhere in 
the papyri. Nevertheless, the Ptolemies were able 
to impose controls on many aspects of the econ- 
omy, such as banking and imports and exports, 


3. Special Concerns. 

Taxes on everything possible were a burden on 
the populace but a source of significant wealth 
for the government. The system of tax collection 
instituted by the Ptolemies was adopted from the 
Greek homeland. On a yearly basis the govern- 
ment auctioned off to the highest bidders vari- 
ous areas of the country and the right to the 
taxes from those areas, The entrepreneur who 
purchased the contract for the taxes (referred to 
as a tax farmer) thereby guaranteed to the gov- 
ernment the amount of the bid, to be paid in in- 
stallmients or in one lump sum, Throughout the 
year local officials and special agents collected 
taxes, depositing them in a local bank, I£ all went 
well, the purchaser of the contract recouped his 
outlay plus enough for a healthy profit. [fit was a 
bad year, the entrepreneur had to bear the brunt 
of the shortfall. The result was that the govern- 
ment’s tax revenue did not fluctuate with the 
variation in Nile flooding and in the harvests. 

As a member of the Macedonian aristocracy, 
Ptolemy [ received the best *education the 
Greek world could offer, But that kind of educa- 
tion was lacking in Egypt. So on behalf of their 
heirs and their Greek and Macedonian subjects, 
the Ptolemies offered royal patronage to the in- 
telligentsia of the Greek world in order to entice 
them to move to Alexandria. The Ptolemies 
wanted to make Alexandria a showcase to the 
world of learning and culture, and they were 
successful. The library with its unrivaled collec- 
tion of scrolls and the museum with unrivaled 
advancements in learning were a significant 
achievement (see Alexandrian Library; Alexan- 
drian Scholarship). Demetrius of Phalerum is 
one example of many who relocated to Alexan- 
dna, He was a prominent philosopher and 
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statesman in Athens, but at the urging of 
Ptolemy he moved to Alexandria and was instru- 
mental in shaping the developing scholarship 
(see Scholarship, Greek and Roman), 

Regarding religion, the Ptolemies encour- 
aged traditional Egyptian cults to continue with- 
out change. The creation of their own patron 
deity, the cult of Sarapis, showed the intentional 
syncretism of Egyptian and Greek *religion. 
Similar to the cult of the deified Alexander, the 
Ptolemies were gradually recognized as descen- 
dants of gods. It was a cult with religious and po- 
litical overtones, part of the strategy to maintain 
control over both Greek and Egyptian subjects, 
The Ptolemies’ use of epithets like “savior” and 
“god manifest” supported this cult of living rul- 
ers (see Ruler Cult). 

Of the fifleen Ptolemies and seven Cleo- 
patras, Ptolemy II Philadelphus is the best docu- 
mented, partly due to the *Zenon papyri. Zenon 
was the top administrator of the affairs of Apol- 
lonius, who as minister of finance was one of 
the highest government officials. Apollonius 
had extensive business interests in Palestine and 
the Fayum, and the Zenon archive documents 
much of the details of managing those interests. 
During the reign of Plolemy V Fpiphanes— 
crowned king at the age of five—serious inter- 
nal and external problems took their toll on the 
fading glory of Egypt. In Upper Egypt a revolt 
lasted for several years, and Egypt's possessions 
in the Aegean, Asia Minor and Palestine were 
lost. Even more telling, Rome was easing its way 
into Ptolemaic polities. It was a trend that would 
continue with cach of the successive Ptolemies, 
with Egypt in essence becoming a client state of 
Rome. The most promising ruler of the end of 
the Ptolemaic dynasty was Cleopatra VIL The 
Egyptian economy was once again surging, and 
the peasants were suddenly supportive of the 
queen. But Cleopatra’s ambitions were her 
downfall. Pursuing a dream to be queen of the 
Roman world, she courted Julius Caesar and 
then Marc Antony. But when both of them died 
and when Octavian could not be enticed, she re- 
portedly took her own life, By doing so, she in 
effect turned Egypt over to the Romans. 

See also ALEXANDRIA; DIADOCHI; HELLENISTIC 
EGYPT; JEWISH HISTORY; GREEK PERIOD; SELEUC- 
IDS AND ANTIOCHIDS; ZENON PAPYRI. 
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PURIFICATION TEXTS 

(4Q274-279, 281-284, 512-514) 

In continuity with Pentateuchal legislation and 
with later *rabbinic halakah, numerous *Qum- 
ran documents from a variety of genres reveal a 
community for whom obedience to God and 
recognition of God's holiness and presence en- 
tailed maintenance of ritual *purity. Some texts 
are of a legal genre and articulate specific regu- 
lations concerning males rendered impure by 
bodily emissions (4Q274, 4Q514), menstruating 
women (4Q274, 49278, 40284), removal of im- 
purity by water containing ashes of a red heifer 
(4Q276-277), purification after sexual inter- 
course (4Q284), corpse uncleanness (40284), 
crop gleaning by those ritually impure (4Q284a), 
liturgy for purification rituals (4Q512) and purity 
status of priests’ daughters married to foreigners 
(4Q513). 


The Qumran community was well attuned to 


the religious value of ritual purity in the Torah’ 


as well as to the specificity of the ritual code. 


The sect noted, for example, that a menstruating 
women and « man with a discharge were consid- 
ered unclean for a set period and so had a ritu- 
ally defiling effect on what they contacted 
during that time (Lev 15:2-33). But determining 
their status vis-A-vis one another during their 
unclean period and how their status affected 
their interaction and other daily activities is not 
spelled out in the Pentateuchal legislation, In re- 
sponse, one ruling (4Q274 frag | i 7-9) enjoins 
avoidance of contact between two ritually un- 
clean persons and prescribes ritual baths and 
garment washing should such contact occur. In 
this manner, the Qumran community promul- 
gated laws that clarified and supplemented the 
Mosaic code, making it practical for their time 
and circumstances. The dozens of laws in these 
texts are examples of careful reading of the law 
of *Moses and demonstrate that their interpre- 
tations are organic outgrowths of their authon- 
tative texts (Harrington, 261-62). 

For the study of the NT, these laws of ritual 
purity illustrate at least three important facts of 
first-century *Judaism that were recognized 
even before the discovery of the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls and are now beginning to make their 
rightful impact on the study of the NT, First, in 
late Second Temple Judaism “sectarian law was 
a living, developing phenomenon constantly 
giving rise to new compilations of lists of laws” 
(Schiffman, 280-81). The dynamic nature of Jew- 
ish law was characteristic not only of the com- 
munity responsible for the Dead Sea Scrolls but 
also of their Jewish contemporaries. 

Second, concerning ritual purity and other 
matters of Jewish practice, there was a variety of 
viewpoints (cf. 4QMMT; see Miqsat Ma‘asey ha- 
Torah) and the differences between the Qum- 
ran sectarians, “Pharisees, *“Sadducees, Jesus of 
Nazareth and early Jewish Christians should be 
seen as various degrees on the spectrum of reli- 
gious observance. On this spectrum, the Quim- 
ran purity regulations are comparatively strict 
(Harrington, 264), Third, the scrolls help to “dis- 
pel a common misconception about the Jewish 
laws of ritual purity and impurity—that they lack 
ethical and religious dimensions” (Schiffman, 
299). Indeed, 4Q512 is a liturgical composition 
for use in prescribed purification rituals and ex- 
pressive of inner spiritual *picty. 

It is in this context of a constantly develop- 
ing, expanding and reforming law; of lively de- 
bate; and of genuine spintual interest that one 
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must read Gospel narratives, the interlocutions 
of Jesus with his contemporaries and early 
Christian discussions on such subjects. The im- 
mersion of John the baptizer, for example, 
while focused on ethical repentance (Mk 1:4-5), 
was like the Qumran washings in that it was a 
symbolic ritual act and also made use of the fa- 
miliar forms of ablutions of ritual purity, In the 
NT one observes the movement away from the 
ideas of ritual purity toward the characteristi- 
cally Christian (especially Gentile) emphasis, 
namely, purity as exclusively a moral category. 

See also ESSENES; PHARISEES; PURITY; TEMPLE, 
JEWISH; THEOLOGIES AND SECTS, JEWISH; VICE 
AND VIRTUE LISTS. 
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PURITY 

Purity is best understood as the condition that 
God demands of his people for contact with 
him, In the case of *Israel, specific foods, ob- 
jects and physical characteristics are demanded 
for any approach of the divine. Even then, 
*priests mediate in the final acts of *sacrifice, 
because greater purity is required the closer one 
comes to God's holiness, 

Two sorts of impurity threaten Israel: impu- 
rity by contagion and impurity by holiness. Im- 
purity by contagion results from contact with 
anything that should not exist. A corpse or a 
monstrous beast, for example, are not a part of 
the created order intended by God and must not 
be brought near God, But it is equally dangerous 
to approach what belongs to God alone: blood, 
for example, threatens Israel's existence be- 
cause it is too holy to be eaten, not because it is 
essentially impure. 

Both forms of impurity can be mortal, unless 
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they are prevented or dealt with once they 
emerge. Nadab and Abihu offer an unwarranted 
sacrifice, and they are consumed by fire (Lev 
10:1-3). But God also “broke out" against Uzzah, 
because he had touched the ark in order to 
steady it during transport (2 Sam 6:6-10), Such 
stories show that Israel’s purity was a balance on 
a knife's edge. On the one side were the basic 
impurities whose existence God would not toler- 
ate. On the other side was the holiness that de- 
stroyed even what was pure by simple contact, 
Defining what is pure was held to be Israel's 
charter of existence. Earlier inhabitants of the 
land had been expelled because they did not at- 
tend to the purity required by God (see Lev 
18:24-30). That belief clearly marks the systemic 
importance of the observation of the clean and 
the unclean within Israel. 

Issues related to the overall definition of pu- 
rity were prominent within Jesus’ discussions 
and disputes with his contemporaries, His 
stance in regard to those questions was so co- 
herent as to amount to a program. As the cul- 
tural milieu of Jesus’ movement changed after 
the resurrection, the principal circles of the 
primitive'church (represented by Peter, James 
and Paul) developed distinctive understandings 
of purity. Tensions among those positions were 
resolved in the equation of purity with virtue. 
That resolution is one of the most important 
theological achievements of the NT. 

1, Strategies of Purity Within Early Judaism 

2. Jesus’ Program of Purity 

3. The Conflicting Strategies of Peter, James 

and Paul 

4, The Resolution of Purity and Virtuc in 

Hellenistic Christianity 


1, Strategies of Purity Within Early Judaism. 

That purity is required of Israel is axiomatic 
within the *Hebrew Bible, but distinct strate- 
gies of defining, achieving and maintaining 
purity were developed. The best-known and 
most comprehensive strategy is the priestly 
scheme represented in the book of Leviticus, 
and most discussions understandably begin at 
that point (see DJG, Clean and Unclean), But 
that picture is to be supplemented by the alter- 
native strategies of other circles within Israel. 
Ezekiel, Leviticus and Deuteronomy provide 
patterns of understanding that were classic 
within the understanding of Israel and forma- 
tive for several groups within *Judaism during 
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the time the NT emerged. 

In Ezckiel 40—48, a vision establishes the 
purity by which Israel gains access to the holy, 
the powerful source of its inheritance, Only 
Zadokite priests are to serve God in his sanctu- 
ary (Ezek 44:15-16), Foreigners are to be ex- 
cluded, as “foreskinned in heart and 
foreskinned in flesh” (Ezek 44:9). Levites are rel- 
egated to an ancillary function, owing to their 
previous involvement in idolatry (Ezek 
44:10-14): service in the funeral cult of dead 
kings (Ezek 43:6-9), The Zadokite priests in turn 
are carefully regulated in respect of their cloth- 
ing (Ezek 44:17-18), coiffeur (Ezek 44:20), tem- 
perance (Ezek 44:21) and marriages (Ezek 
44;22). 

The priests are to leave their clothing in sa- 
cred chambers and put on other clothing before 
they meet the people in the outer court, “lest 
they make the people holy with their garments” 
(Ezek 44:19), Purity and sanctity are complemen- 
tary and yet distinct. What is pure is accessible to 
the holy and for that very reason must be pro- 
tected from the holy. The priests are also 
charged with teaching the people the difference 
between the holy and the profane and with 
making known the difference between the de- 
filed and the clean (Ezek 44:25). Both basic im- 
purity and any outbreak of holiness are dangers 
that must be guarded against 

Priestly concerns with the logic of cleanness 
are developed further in Leviticus, Certain 
things, such as blood and the parts of beasts that 
are to be offered, are unclean because they be- 
long to the divine alone (sce, ¢.g,, Lev 7:22-27; 
17:10-14), But other things, impure beasts and 
carcasses, are not fit for consumption, whether 
human (Israelite) or divine (Lev 7:19-21; 
17:15-16). But whether viewed from the perspec- 
tive of impurity or of holiness, the thread of the 
argument is the same: the laws of cleanness are 
Israel’s means of maintaining a solidarity of sac- 
rifice with God, apart from which the land may 
not be retained. Indeed, the claim is here explic- 
itly made that the former inhabitants of the land 
failed to keep the rules of purity and for that 
reason were expelled, so that Israel might suffer 
the same fate (Lev 18:24-30). ‘The land, in Leviti- 
cus, is not for Israel; [srael is for the service of 
God in his land. The conditionality of Israel's 
presence is cognate with the fierce emphasis on 
cutting off what is unclean (cf, ¢.g., Lev 7:19-21, 
22-27) and separating from the Gentiles (cf, 


again as mere instances, Lev 18:3; 20:23). 

Holiness is a curiously ambivalent force, It is 
what gives Israel the land but also what destroys 
anything that is not compatible with it, The 
pricsts are to be the instruments of Israel's com- 
patibility with the holy, and for that reason they 
are both oddly privileged and fiercely punished. 
They partake of holy sacrifices and are held to a 
higher order of sanctity than the gencrality of Is- 
racl (Lev 21:6, 8, 14, 15, 22, 23). When Nadab 
and Abihu, sons of Aaron, offer incense in a for- 
eign manner, they are consumed in fire, and 
God announces without remorse, “I will be sanc- 
tified among those who are near me, and I will 
be glorified before all the people” (Lev 10:1-3). 
Death then becomes the sanction for breaking 
the specific requirements of priesthood (cf. Lev 
10:6-11; 16:1-2), God's desire is to consume a 
part of what is pure, but he will extirpate the im- 
pure, and his destruction of what he does not 
want is more comprehensive than his consump- 
tion of what he sets aside for himself. The 
priests are to keep those laws of purity that they 
teach, and more, because they are the guardians 
of Israel's cleanness, the peoples’ tenuous com- 
patibility with the holy (Lev 10:10, 11). 

The notion that there are three “feasts that 
all male Israelites are to keep is paradigmatic 
within the Torah (cf. Ex 23;14-17; Lev 23; Num 
28, 29), but Deuteronomy 16 is especially plain 
in its requirement, In Deuteronomy, the empha- 
sis is not on what is offered to God, as in Leviti- 
cus and Numbers, nor on appearing before him, 
as in Exodus, but on the fact that a pilgrimage is 
necessary (for further discussion, see Temple). 
From the perspective of Moses, of course, Jerus- 
alem itself is not at issue, but readers or hearers 
can only identify that city with the single “place” 
(hamagom) where God is to be worshiped (Deut 
12:5-14), Because the ambit of activity in Deuter- 
onomy extends far from Jerusalem, the slaugh- 
ter and consumption of animals outside of 
Jerusalem, explicitly as nonsacrificial, is permit- 
ted, provided the blood is poured out and the 
beast concerned is not owed as a sacrifice (Deut 
12;15-28). 

The assumption of Leviticus is quite differ- 
ent; the priestly focus of its scheme imagines all 
meat being offered in sacrifice prior to con- 
sumption (see Lev 17:1-9). Just as Deuteronomy 
replaces that impracticable requirement with a 
concept of a secular meal, so it widens the defi- 
nition of the meat that may be eaten. The ga- 
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zelle and the hart are specifically authorized for 
eating in Deuteronomy 12:22, although they are 
not mentioned in Leviticus 11. Deuteronomy es- 
tablishes a conception of purity that functions as 
related but not identical to the category of what 
may be sacrificed. Ezekiel, Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy all represent the covenantal regulation 
of sacrifice and make the *temple in Jerusalem 
the sole focus of that regulation. 

Sacrifice includes certain pragmatics, things 
offered in the appropriate place by certain peo- 
ple. The pragmatic offering is associated with 
specific emotions and is justified by articulated 
ideologies, Ezekiel defines a particular space 
and its priests by visionary means; the pragmat- 
ics of Leviticus are the animals offered by speci- 
fied procedures; Deuteronomy motivates Israel 
to join in sacrifice on festive occasions. Ezekiel 
looks forward to an affect of security, Leviticus 
to separation from Gentiles, Deuteronomy to 
the joy of households, What justifies the particu- 
lar sacrifices of each book? The memory of idol- 
atry in Ezekiel; the recollection of those 
expelled from the land in Leviticus; the anticipa- 
tion of prosperity in Deuteronomy. 

The Hebrew Bible attests, then, that the sin- 
gle covenant with Israel was consistent with 
varying emphases and practices within the con- 
ception of purity. Variation in that regard was 
also characteristic of well-known Judaic groups 
in the first century (see DJG, Judaism §4). 
“Priests, *Essenes and *Pharisees evolved 
characteristic concerns of purity, The parable 
of the Good Samaritan presents a priest and 
Levite avoiding a man left for dead on the side 
of the road; their fear of contamination from 
an unclean corpse overcame their compassion 
(Lk 10;31-$2), Similar attitudes may be the 
source of *Josephus's complaint that the *Sad- 
ducees generally are boorish and suspicious 
(see Josephus /.W 2.8.14 §166). Josephus also 
describes the Essenes’ peculiar habits in regard 
to purity: among other things, he specifies the 
avoidance of oil, the practice of ablution and 
changing clothes prior to ritual meals and the 
treatment of the cating hall “as if it were a holy 
temple" (Josephus J W 2.8.3-5 §§123-31). The 
Pharisees also used changing clothes as a 
marker of purity: an associate was not lo accept 
the *hospitality of a person of the land and 
could only receive a person of the land as a 
guest if a fresh clothing was provided for the 
guest (sce m, Dem, 2:3). 
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2. Jesus’ Program of Purity. 

Jesus’ circle was centered in *Galilee and was 
characterized by fellowship at meals involving 
various people with different practices of purity 
(see Mt 11:18-19 par, Lk 7:33-35), That descrip- 
tion applies to the period of Jesus’ own activity 
and also to the period after his death when Pe- 
ter appears to lead the movement In either 
phase, the circle of Jesus needed to cope with 
the social issue of possible defilement as one 
member of Israel with one sct of practices met 
another member of Isracl with a different set of 
practices, 

One of the best attested of Jesus’ sayings is 
his assertion that defilement is a matter of what 
comes from within, not from without (Mk 
7:14-15). The point of this saying (and those to 
which it may be compared, Mt 15:10-11; Lk 
11:40-41) is that there is a link between integrity 
and cleanness; that Israelites are properly un- 
derstood as pure and that what extends from a 
person, what he or she is and does and has, 
manifests that purity. 

Paul was to write some twenty-five years later 
and for his own purposes, “Do you not know 
that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit 
within you, which you have from God?” (1 Cor 
6:19). Paul may be alluding to a particular saying 
of Jesus (cf. Jn 2:21) or to what he takes to be a 
theme of Jesus; in either case he refers his read- 
ers to what he assumes to be elementary knowl- 
edge of the gospel. That Jesus and especially 
Paul, who associated himself with the Pharisees 
(cf. Phil 3:5) speak from such a perspective is not 
unusual, It is said that Hillel took a similar point 
of view and expressed it in a more heterodox 
manner. He defended an Israelite’s right to 
bathe in Roman installations (see Gymnasia and 
Baths) on the grounds that if Gentiles deem it 
an honor to wash the idols of their gods, Israel- 
ites should similarly deem it an honor (indeed, a 
duty) to wash their bodies, the image of God 
(Lev, Rab. 84.3 [on Lev 25:25]). In other words, 
bathing does not make one pure but celebrates 
the fact of purity; in their different ways, Hillel 
and Paul demonstrate that representatives of the 
Pharisaic movement could conceive of purity as 
a condition that Israelites could be assumed to 
enjoy and out of which they should act, Funda- 
mentally Jesus’ concern appears similarly to 
have been with cleanness as a matter of produc- 
tion rather than of consumption, 

Jesus’ interest in the definition of purity is 
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also evident in the Synoptic story of what is 
known as Jesus’ cleansing of a leper (Mt 8:2-4; 
Mk 1:40-44; Lk 5;12-14). In the story, a leper ap- 
proaches Jesus and for no stated reason asserts 
that Jesus is able to cleanse him. Jesus assents, 
touching the man and pronouncing him clean, 
ordering him to show himself to a priest and to 
offer the sacrifice prescribed by Moses for 
cleansing. The terms of reference of the actions 
described are explicitly given with the book of 
Leviticus (Lev 13, 14). 

The assumption of Leviticus 13—14, and 
therefore of the story in the Synoptics, is that 
leprosy, which might more literally be rendered 
“outbreak” (sara ‘at) comes and goes and that its 
presence and absence can be detected. In Leviti- 
cus 13, when the issue is “outbreak” in humans 
as distinct from cloth and houses, it is clear that 
the great concern and the cause of uncleanness 
is broken flesh (Lev 13:15). The suspicion of 
“outbreak” arises when there is a change in the 
pigmentation of the skin and accompanying 
hair, but a total change signals a return to clean- 
ness (Lev 13;12-13), since the fundamental con- 
cern is broken flesh, to which no human 
correctly has access. Accordingly, sufferers are 
banned (Lev 15:45-46). 

In the event one is declared clean by a priest, 
two distinct offerings are enjoined in Leviticus 
14. The first is a local sacrifice and may take 
place wherever there is running water. The 
priest kills a bird in a earthen vessel over the wa- 
ter and dips a living bird in its blood, having be- 
forehand attached cedar, scarlet and hyssop to 
it, He then sprinkles the sufferer from “out- 
break” with the living bird and releases it (Lev 
14:1-8). Purification follows (cf. Lev 14:9), after 
which the sufferer needs to offer two male 
lambs, a ewe, cereal and oil; together they con- 
stitute a sacrifice for guilt, a sacrifice for sin, a 
burnt sacrifice and a cereal sacrifice, all with the 
sufferer particularly in view (Lev 14:10-20). Ex- 
ceptional provisions are made for instances of 
poverty (Lev 14:21-32), but the requirement of 
ownership remains onerous. 

Within the setting envisaged in Leviticus, the 
story concerning Jesus therefore refers to a spe- 
cific moment, The sufferer from “outbreak” at- 
tributes to Jesus the ability to adjudicate the 
status of his skin, and Jesus accepts the responsi- 
bility of telling him he may proceed directly to 
the sacrificial moment that is to occur after 
cleanness has been declared. Although Jesus is 


not portrayed as taking over any sacrificial func- 
tion, he is explicitly assigned—within the terms 
of reference the story itself estalblishes—the au- 
thority to pronounce on matters of purity, Phari- 
sees were similarly involved, as an entire tractate 
of the Mishnah (Nega im) attests, 

Jesus and his circle appear to have been 
keenly concerned with purity as such, in a man- 
ner similar to the Pharisees (although purity was 
generally a focus of discussion and controversy 
within early Judaism). Jesus’ stance is perhaps 
more similar to the Pharisees’ than to the sectar- 
ians’ of Qumran, who separated from ordinary 
worship in the temple, or the priests’, who per- 
petuated that worship, but the formal categoriza- 
tion of Jesus as a Pharisee is not warranted. 

The essential assumption in Jesus’ cleansing 
of the man with “outbreak” is that purity is not 
merely a function of diagnosis by observation. 
The integrity of the skin proceeds from the in- 
tegrity that animates the skin. Others concerned 
with purity might tell priests how to declare on 
the basis of their observations, advise concern- 
ing the removal of suspicious growths or coun- 
sel when the priest could best be visited (so the 
tractate Nega im); Jesus appears in the story to 
hold that the determinative factor is the man’s 
approach in the expectation of purity and his 
own agreement to purification by contact with 
the man. The link between purity and righteous- 
ness is implicit within the sacrificial systems of 
the Hebrew Bible, and Psalms brings to open 
expression the systemic association of righteous- 
ness and purity (cf Pss 18:21 [v. 20 in English 
versions]; 24:3-6; 26:4-7; 51:4, 8, 9, 12 [English 
wy. 2, 6, 7, 10]; 119:9). 

Jesus’ perspective in regard to purity is re- 
flected within a passage that is also common to 
the Synoptics but that is particularly articulated 
in the source of Jesus’ teaching commonly 
called Q. (Q is principally attested in Matthew 
and Luke, but parts of the source are also re- 
flected in Mark.) In the commission to his twelve 
followers (and in Luke, seventy followers) to 
preach and heal, Jesus specifically commands 
them to remain in whatever house they are re- 
ceived within a given village, until they depart 
(Mt 10:11-14; Mk 6:10; Lk 9:4; 10;5-7). That com- 
mandment by itself is a notable development 
compared with a Pharisaic construction of pu- 
rity, because it presupposes that what the disci- 
ples eat, within any house that might perceive 
them, is clean. Jesus’ itineracy and that of his 
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disciples, treated in much recent literature as if it 
were an obviously Greco-Roman practice, was a 
profound statement of the general purity of 
food in Israel, 

The sayings source underscores that state- 
ment by having the disciples pronounce their 
peace upon the house in question (Mt 10;12, 13; 
Lk 10:5, 6), and Luke's Jesus particularly insists 
that the disciples should eat what is set before 
them in whatever town they might enter (Lk 
10:7-8; see also Gos. Thom, §14). The pronounce- 
ment of peace and the injunction not to go from 
house to house within a given community (cf. Lk 
10:7) but to stay put until the visit is over had ob- 
vious uulty within the missionary concerns of 
the movement after the resurrection. (The mes- 
sage of the resurrection proved to be more divi- 
sive than Jesus’ own preaching, The temptation 
to try to find especially sympathetic households 
prior to setding into a mission must have been 
great.) But the particular focus upon purity, all 
but obscured in Q with missionary directives, ap- 
pears to have been Jesus’, 

A last peculiarity of the commission in Q, 
which has long seemed incomprehensible, finds 
its sense under our analysis. Although Mark's 
Jesus has the disciples without bread, bag, 
money or a change of clothes, he does permit 
them a staff and sandals (Mk 6;8-9), In the mish- 
naic source of Jesus’ sayings, however, just those 
obviously necessary items are singled out for ex- 
clusion (cf. Mt 10:9-10; Lk 9:3; 10:4). The tradi- 
donal atempt to explain differences within the 
lists as the result of missionary practices within 
the early church is reasonable superficially, but 
that attempt only diverts attention from the obvi- 
ous fact that the commission makes extremely 
poor sense as a missionary instrument, Why tell 
people not to take what on any journey they, 
practically speaking, might need? But if we un- 
derstand the commission to treat every village 
they might enter as clean, as purely Israel as the 
temple itself, the perplexing structure of the 
commission makes eminent sense. The disciples 
are to enter villages exactly as pilgrims were to 
enter the temple within Pharisaic teaching: with- 
out the sandals, the staffs, the garments, the 
bays and the money (cf, m, Ber, 9:5; 6. Yebam. 6b) 
that would normally accompany a journey, O 
makes Jesus’ commission into a missionary dis- 
course; within his ministry, it was designed'to be 
an enacted parable of Israel's purity, 

Whether in the triply attested material of the 
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Synoptics (a probable reflection of Petrine tradi- 
tion) or in the doubly attested mishnaic source 
known as Q, a circle of concern associated with 
Jesus is held to see purity as proceeding from Is- 
rael. Once one is identified with Israel, it is not 
that which is without that defiles but those 
things that come from oneself. Separation from 
that which is outside one does not therefore as- 
sure purity, and non-Jews in the mixed environ- 
ment of Galilee pose no particular danger to 
Israel. The circle of Jesus frames its rhetoric for 
its specific, social circumstance of Israel in the 
midst of the nations. Defilement here is a matter 
of failing to recognize the others of Israel, refus- 
ing to produce from within and to contact on 
that basis the pure Israel that those others repre- 
sent. 


3. The Conflicting Strategies of Peter, James 
and Paul. 

Peter shared with Jesus the hope of a climactic 
disclosure of divine power, signaled in the will- 
ingness of nations to worship on Mt. Zion, That 
hope is attested within sources extant by the first 
century. Chief among them, from the point of 
view of its influence upon the NT, is the book of 


' Zechariah, 


Zechariah provided the point of departure 
for Jesus’ inclusive program of purity and for- 
giveness as the occasions of the kingdom. Jesus 
is said to have mentioned the prophet by name 
(see Mt 23:34-36; Lk 11:49-51), The book of Ze- 
chariah programmatically concerns the estab- 
lishment of restored worship in the temple, 
especially at the feast of Sukkoth (Zech 
14:16-19). “All the nations” are to go up to Jerus- 
alem annually for worship (Zech 14:16), and the 
transformation of which that worship is part in- 
volves the provision of “living waters" from the 
city (Zech 14:8; cf. Jn 4:10, 14), That image is re- 
lated to an earlier “fountain opened for the 
house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
in view of sin and uncleanness” (Zech 13:1), 
Here we see the association of forgiveness and 
purity that is a feature of Jesus’ program, as well 
as the notion of an immediate release, without 
any mention of sacrifice, from what keeps Israel 
from God. God himself is held to arrange the 
purity he requires, so that the sacrifice he de- 
sires might take place. 

Zechariah features the commissioning of a 
priest (Zech 3; see Mt 16;18-19), an oracle 
against swearing (Zech 5:3-4; see Mt 5:33-37), a 
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vision of a king humbly riding an ass (Zech 9:9; 
see Mt 21:1-9; Mk 11:1-10; Lk 19:2840; Jn 
12:12-19), the prophetic receipt of thirty shekels 
of silver in witness against the owners of sheep 
(Zech 11:4-17; see Mt 26:14-16; 27:3-10; cf. Mk 
14:10-11; Lk 22;3-6), It is obvious that the con- 
nections between Jesus’ ministry and Zechariah 
do not amount to a common agenda, and Mat- 
thew clearly reflects a tendency to increase the 
fit between the two. But the similarities are sug- 
gestive of Jesus’ appropriation of Zechariah’s 
prophecy of eschatological purity, as a final, 
more fundamental connection would indicate. 
The climactic vision of Zechariah insists that ev- 
ery vessel in Jerusalem will belong to the Lord 
and become a fit vessel for sacrifice. As part of 
that insistence, the text asserts that no trader will 
be allowed in the temple (Zech 14:20-21). In the 
light of Zechariah, Jesus’ occupation of the tem- 
ple appears an enactment of prophetic purity in 
the face of a commercial innovation, a vigorous 
insistence that God would prepare his own peo- 
ple and vessels for eschatological worship (see 
see DLNTD, Temple §2). 

Peter perpetuated that vision by means of his 
fidelity both to breaking bread at home with the 
disciples and in worship within the temple, At 
the same time, Acts portrays Peter's activity 
much further afield (see DLNTD, Temple §3). 
The key to connection between Peter's resi- 
dence in Jerusalem and his activity in Syria and 
beyond is provided by the vision that he relates 
as the warrant for his visit to the house of Cor- 
nelius, the Roman centurion (Acts 10:1-48), Pe- 
ter is praying on a rooftop in Joppa around 
noon. His vision occurs while he is hungry and 
concerns a linen lowering from heaven, filled 
with four-footed animals, reptiles and birds. A 
voice says, “Arise, Peter, slaughter and eat,” and 
he refuses (in words reminiscent of Ezek 4:14). 
But a voice again says, “What God has cleansed, 
you will not defile” (see Acts 10:9-16). 

Peter defends his baptisms in the house of 
Cornelius on the basis of his vision in the course 
of a dispute with those who argued that circum- 
cision was a requirement of adherence to the 
movement (Acts 11:1-18). He cites his activity 
among non-Jews at a later point, in the context 
of what has come to be called the apostolic 
council (Acts 15:7-11). Throughout, the position 
of Peter appears to have been consistent: God 
may make, and has made, eschatological excep- 
tions to the usual practice of purity, Those ex- 


ceptions include the acceptance of uncircum- 
cised men in baptism and fellowship with them, 

The policy of accepting non-Jews, who were 
baptized but not circumcised, was perhaps the 
most important decision that the primitive 
church made, It is presented as formalized in 
the book of Acts in a single session (Acts 
15:1-35), but the reference to the dispute earlier 
(in Acts 11:1-3) shows that the policy was framed 
over a number of years. Moreover, what appears 
as a single meeting in Acts 15 addresses two dis- 
tinct issues. The first issue was whether non-Jews 
might be baptized without being circumcised 
(see Acts 15:1-12), The second issue was whether 
such baptized Gentiles could be embraced in a 
single fellowship with Jews who had been bap- 
tized (see Acts 15:13-29), 

In his letter to the Galatians, Paul reflects the 
discussion and dispute over the two issues as a 
vitally concerned participant (Gal 2:1-10). Paul 
records the agreement of the “pillars” of the 
church in Jerusalem that there should be an 
apostolate to the uncircumcised, represented by 
Paul, as well as to the circumcised, represented 
by Peter, Of course, other apostolates—such as 
James'’s—also concentrated on the circumcised; 
Paul’s point is that Peter was especially con- 
cerned with the circumcised outside of Jerusa- 
lem and even beyond territorial Israel, Those 
pillars include James, Jesus’ brother; Peter; and 
John, Paul goes on to describe the contention 
that emerged in *Antioch, a dispute that split the 
church for decades, but the remarkable agree- 
ment on a central point should not be over- 
looked: James, Peter and Paul agreed that there 
was a place for non-Jews within the movement, 
Those who disagreed with them, the adherents 
to the Abrahamic requirement of circumcision 
(see Gen 17;10-14), were not silenced and main- 
tained their position (see Acts 11:2-3; 15:1; Gal 
5:2-12). Ebionite Christianity, however, appears 
to have been the only wing of the church in the 
second century in which their stance prevailed 
(see Irenaeus Haer. 1.26.2; see DLNTD, Ebion- 
ites). However much the position of the circum- 
cisers could claim the warrant of Scripture, the 
vision of Peter represents the dominant ten- 
dency toward an acceptance of non-Jews. 

The inevitable question emerged; did the ac- 
ceptance of non-Jews imply their full fellowship 
of Jewish believers? In their response to that 
question, Peter, James and Paul went their sepa- 
rate ways. Paul reports favorably on the practice 
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in Antioch before emissaries from James came, 
when meals could be conducted with common 
fellowship among Jewish and non-Jewish fol- 
lowers of Jesus (see Gal 2:12). According to Paul, 
the arrival of those emissaries caused Peter to 
separate from non-Jews, and even Barnabas ac- 
ceded to the separation (Gal 2;12-13), The ten- 
dency of Hellenistic communities of Christians 
to mix their Jewish and non-Jewish constituen- 
cies, and therefore to relax or ignore issues of 
purity in foods, is here documented by Paul (c, 
A.D. 53). 

When Acts gives an account of the Jacobean 
policy toward Gentiles, James appears much 
more sympathetic but nonetheless rigorous. The 
occasion of his statement of policy is said to be 
the suggestion that one must be circumcised in 
order to be saved (Acts 15;1), a suggestion that is 
associated with a form of Christian Pharisaism 
(Acts 15:5). Peter is said to side with Paul, with 
the argument that Gentiles who receive the Holy 
Spirit should not have the burdens laid on them 
“which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear” (Acts 15:10, within Acts 15;7-11). Peter 
sounds remarkably Pauline at this juncture: Paul 
uses a similar line of argument against Peter in 
Galatians 2:14-21, and Peter according to Acts 
15:11 sums up by averring that both Jews and 
Gentiles are to be saved “through the grace of 
the Lord Jesus” (cf. Eph 2:5). Whatever the pre- 
cise relationship between Acts 15 and Galatians 
2, it is apparent that the Lukan portrayal of Peter 
has been framed in the interests of an accom- 
modation with a Pauline perspective. James in 
Acts agrees that Gentiles who turn to God are 
not to be encumbered (Acts 15:19), and yet he 
insists they be instructed by letter to abstain 
“from the pollutions of idols, and from fornica- 
tion, and from what is strangled, and from 
blood” (Acts 15:20), 

The grounds given for the Jacobean policy 
are that the law of Moses is commonly acknowl- 
edged (Acts 15:21); the implication is that to dis- 
regard such elemental considerations of purity 
as James specifies would be to dishonor Moses, 
Judas Barsabbas and Silas are then dispatched 
with Paul and Barnabas to deliver the letter in 
Antioch along with their personal testimony 
(Acts 15:22-29), and they are said particularly to 
continue their instruction as prophets (Acts 
15:32-33). They refer to the regulations of. purity 
as necessities (Acts 15:28), and no amount of Lu- 
kan gloss can conceal that what they insist upon 
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is a serious reversal of Paul's position (sce 1 Cor 
8), The dispatch of Judas and Silas implicitly un- 
dermines the standing of Paul and Barnabas, 
and James's policy amounts to a constraint upon 
the behavior of Gentiles who joined the move- 
ment. The constraints are sometimes compared 
to the so-called Noachic commandments of b. 
Sanhedrin 56a-b, which are held to be binding 
on non-Jews. 

While Paul held that there was a new “Israel 
of God" (Gal 6:16), defined by having faith in 
Jesus just as Abraham had faith in God (Gal 
3:6-9), Peter conceived of the acceptance of 
non-Jews in baptism more as a gracious inclu- 
sion than the “new creation” of which Paul 
spoke (Gal 6:15). Once non-Jews bad been ac- 
cepted in baptism, Peter might sometimes have 
fellowship with them, and sometimes not. As an 
apostle, such contact might be necessary; as a 
faithful Jew, it was not natural, Within Paul's per- 
spective, that was hypocrisy; within Peter's per- 
spective, it was a consistent consequence of 
proceeding by the revelation of whom and what 
God accepts and when, rather than a predeter- 
mined policy. James, while accepting the bap- 
tism of non-Jews, nonetheless maintained that a 
policy of their separation from Jews should be 
followed, unless they observed enough of the 
commonly acknowledged rules of purity to 
honor in practice the status of the Torah as the 
revelation to Moses, warranted in Scripture. 


4. The Resolution of Purity and Virtue in 
Hellenistic Christianity. 

The logical extension of Paul's conception was 
that all things are pure to the pure, precisely 
the formulation attributed to him in Titus 1:15. 
But Paul's practice turned out to be otherwise. 
In 1 Corinthians 8 he departs from the policy of 
James by accepting that food offered to idols 
might be eaten on the grounds that idols repre- 
sent entirely fictional gods (1 Cor-8:4-6). But he 
also warns against eating such food if some who 
believe in such gods are confirmed in their idol- 
atry, “and their conscience, being weak, is de- 
filed” (1 Cor 8;7-13, especially v. 7). The defile- 
ment here is internal and moral rather than 
pragmatic, but it is nonetheless dangerous; Paul 
declares that he would prefer not to eat meat at 
all rather than cause a brother to sin (1 Cor 
8:13; ‘see the restatement of the principle in 
Rom 14:13-23), By means of his own, character- 
istic argument, Paul approximates to what the 
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rabbis would come to teach concerning the dan- 
ger of idolatrous feasts (see b, ‘Abod. Zar. 8a, in- 
struction in the name of R, Ishmael). 

Paul in this aspect reflects a more general 
tendency in Hellenistic Christianity, In his let- 
ters and in letters attributed to him there is an 
express connection between named vices, which 
are cataloged, and “impurity” (Rom 1:24; Gal 
5:19; Eph 4:19; 5:3; Col 3:5). Early Christianity 
saw a shift in the understanding of the medium 
of impurity: no longer foods but moral inten- 
tions conveyed the danger of defilement. And 
those intentions are as specifically identified in 
the NT as impure foods are discussed in rab- 
binic literature, because the danger in both 
cases was understood to be an impurity that 
made a real and dangerous separation from 
God, 

The cataloguing of sins, and their classifica- 
tion with impurity, is scarcely a Christian inven- 
tion (see Vice and Virtue Lists). It is represented, 
for example, in Wisdom 14;22-31, But the genre 
is mastered to brilliant effect in Romans 1;24-52; 
Galatians 5:19-21; Ephesians 5:3-5; Colossians 
3:5-6, and is taken up in the period after the NT 
(see Did. 5; Herm, Man. 8; see DLNTD, Virtues 
and Vices). What is striking in each case is not 
only the equation of impurity and sin but also a 
clear indication that impurity as such remains a 
fundamental category: sexual contact, a concern 
from at least the time of Leviticus 18, survives 
the declining significance of alimentary purity, 
even within Paul's thought. There is no ques- 
tion, therefore, of purity being abstracted into 
the realm of intention. Rather, intentionality of 
practice, as well as observation of the integrity of 
one's body, are together held to define an ambit 
of purity. On such an ‘understanding, one's body 
was indeed a temple of the Holy Spirit (see 1 Cor 
6:18-20; cf 1 Cor $:16-17), and a rigorous attitude 
toward marriage is coherent with the emphasis 
that a new purity is required by God for the in- 
heritance of his kingdom (see Mt 5:27-28, 31-32; 
19:3-12: Mk 10:2-12; Lk 16:18; 1 Cor ’7:10-16). 

The success of the gospel of Jesus within the 
Hellenistic environment of primitive Christian- 
ity was in no small measure a function of its abil- 
ity to frame a rational, practical but stringent 
system of purity. The marketplace is declared 
pure in itself, provided it does not encourage the 
defilement of idolatry, and the requitements of 
James are largely forgotten. But moral, and es- 
pecially sexual, requirements make it clear that 


purity has not been abandoned as a regulatory 
system, despite the efforts of Paul in regard to al- 
imentary purity. 

The success of the resolution of virtue and 
purity within primitive Christianity was sealed by 
the attribution to Jesus of the identification be- 
tween the two. The attribution appears in Mark 
and the Matthean parallel just after Jesus’ own 
teaching about what truly defiles (Mk 7:15). First 
by means of comment in response to a question 
(Mk 7:17-19) and then by means of comment 
and catalog (Mk 7:20-23), the rhetoric attributes 
the shift in the medium of impurity to Jesus him- 
self, The rhetoric is the product of an interpreta- 
tive community, a circle sufficiently influential to 
cast what it had been taught concerning Jesus’ 
principle into the terms of reference of the Hel- 
lenistic mission, 

The circle is concerned with issues of fellow- 
ship at meals but is unwilling to dismiss purity as 
a divine category, as Pauline rhetoric could do 
(see Rom 14:14). The circle responsible for 
Mark 7:20-23 insists upon the danger of impurity 
but sees the contagion in moral terms. Such an 
attitude is closer to that of the lists of vices that 
Paul repeats than it is to the innovative aspects 
of his argument and rhetoric, The identification 
of the authority behind the circle is obviously a 
matter of inference, but—among the possibili- 
ties given by Paul in Galatians 2—the most plau- 
sible suggestion is that it represents the apos- 
tolate of Barnabas. Barnabas is described by 
Paul as being less engaged with the dispute than 
either James or Peter but also as having been 
taken up in their “hypocrisy” (Gal 2:11-13), In ef- 
fect, once Jesus enters the house in Mark 7:17, a 
new social setting is addressed, and the point of 
his teaching, as commented upon and ex- 
panded by means of a catalog, is that vices 
rather than foods are sources of impurity, The 
categories of the pure and the impure are main- 
tained, but they are worked out on the basis of 
moral rather than alimentary materials, 

The dramatic shift in rhetoric and meaning 
within the Barnaban circle could not have suc- 
ceeded by means of the comment (Mk 7:17-19) 
and the catalog (Mk 7:20-23) alone. After all, 
they were by way of appendix to the principal 
matter of the emerging text, which still con- 
cerned qorban (Mk 7:6-13) and the direction of 
impurity (Mk 7:14-15). In order to recast the 
whole of the tradition as an assertion of a new 
medium of impurity, defined on Jesus’ authority, 
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a rhetorical method needed to be found that 
would point all of the arguments in the same di- 
rection that the latest developments indicated, 

The solution was a synthetic device of enor- 
mous power: narrative context. The arguments 
generally, with their varying rhetorics and dif- 
ferent topics, are presented in the context of a 
single dispute, Pharisees and scribes observe 
that Jesus’ disciples do not wash their hands be- 
fore meals; they object, and Jesus goes on to re- 
ply by means of the narrative material (Mk 7:1-2, 
5). The new context has nothing precisely to do 
with the arguments that are then attributed to 
Jesus, Qorban, the direction of defilement, the 
comparative danger of foods and vices are all in- 
teresting matters, more or less related by a com- 
mon interest in what true purity is, but none of 
those arguments answers the Pharisaic/scribal 
objection to not washing prior to a meal, The 
narrative context proceeds on the assurance 
that the readership already understands that all 
Pharisaic/scribal practices are to be grouped to- 
gether and accorded the same sort of weight 
one woukl attribute to washing one's hands, 

The power of the rhetoric is demonstrated by 
the fact that Jesus never answers the question 
that is posed to him. The response needs to be 
filled in by the hearer or reader, who has been 
catechized to the point that it seems evident that 
there is a new, inner purity of moral intention 
that supersedes the practices of Judaism. The 
Gospels, as well as the more obviously Hellenis- 
tic documents of the NT, attest the resolution of 
virtue and purity that was a vital part of the ge- 
nius of Christianity. 

See also JUDAISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT; 
PHARISEES; PRIESTS AND PRIESTHOOD, JEWISH; 
PURIFICATION TEXTS; SACRIFICE AND TEMPLE SER- 
VICE; ‘TEMPLE, JEWISH; VICE AND VIRTUE LISTS. 
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PYTHAGOREANISM. See NEW-PYTHAGOREAN- 
ISM. 


PYTHIAN ORACLES. See PROPHETS 
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QAHAT, See TESTAMENT OF QAHAT, 


QUMRAN CAVE 7. See CAVE 7 FRAGMENTS 
(QUMRAN),. 


QUMRAN: PLACE AND HISTORY 
Nestled above the northwest shore of the Dead 
Sea, this archacological site first attracted atten- 
tion after the discovery of the *Dead Sea Scrolls 
in 1947. Since then it has been the object of 
enormous interest and controversy. Its interest 
for NT studies lies chiefly in what it permits us to 
know about the people of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
who were an integral part of the historical con- 
text into which the early Christian movement 
emerged. 

1, Physical Location 

2. Relationship to the Caves 

3. The Excavation of the Site 

4. History of the Site; The Consensus View 

5, History of the Site: Alternative Hypotheses 

6, Related Site: Ain Feshka 


1, Physical Location. 

The ruins at Qumran (Khirbet Qumran) are lo- 
cated nearly $0 kilometers cast of *Jerusalem. 
The ruins sit atop the north edge of Wadi Qum- 
ran, the drainage for the Plain of Bugei‘a. The 
wadi runs into the Dead Sea several kilometers 
north of Ain Feshka, a site thought to be related 
to Khirbet Qumran. 


2. Relationship to the Caves. 

Of the nearly three hundred caves explored in 
the surrounding region, cleven have yielded 
scrolls. Caves | and 2 are located about 2 kilo- 
meters north of Khirbet Qumran, and Caves 11 
and $8 are over 1 kilometer further to the north. 
Caves 4 and 5 and 7 through 10 are situated in 
the cliffs that lead down from the site to the bot- 


tom of the wadi, Cave 6 is located in an east- 
ward-facing cliff due west of Caves 4 and 5 and 7 
through 10, When the location of Cave 1 was 
first established in early 1949 the connection be- 
tween it and the Qumran site was at first re- 
jected. But in time more observers considered it 
likely that there was some connection between 
the two, and so in 1951 R. de Vaux of the Ecole 
Biblique in Jerusalem led the first season's exca- 
vation. That undertaking established the link 
between the caves, the site and the *Essencs 
mentioned in the classical sources (Philo Omn. 
Prob, Lib, ‘75-91; Hypoth, 11.1-18; Josephus j.W. 
2.8.2-13 §§119-61; Ant 18.1.5 $§18-22; Hippolytus 
Haer, 9.18.2—28,2; Pliny Nat. Hist, 5.15.73). 


3. The Excavation of the Site. 

After the 1951 campaign de Vaux did not return 
to the site to excavate until the 1953 season. He 
was forced to devote the 1952 season to Cave 4, 
thanks to its discovery by the bedouin earlier in 
the same year, Then beginning in 1953 de Vaux 
and his team excavated at Khirbet Qumran for 
four consecutive seasons, The complete results 
of those efforts were never published in de 
Vaux's lifetime, although his 1959 Scweich Lee- 
tures summarize his findings (de Vaux). Only 
now are the full excavation reports being pub- 
lished (Humbert and Chambon). In any case, de 
Vaux's fieldwork laid the foundation for the 
standard view regarding the history of the site 
and its relationship to the life of the Essene 
community at Qumran, 


4. History of the Site: The Consensus View. 

According to de Vaux there were three periods 
of habitation at Qumran associated with the 
people of the scrolls (Periods Ia, Ib and I). In 
addition there was another period that preceded 
the first Essene occupation of the site (the Isra- 
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elite period) and three more that followed their 
residence between A.D. 69 and 134 (Periods II 
and III and the second revolt). 

4.1, Israelite Period, The details of this period 
of habitation remain sketchy. That it came to a 
close at the time of the Babylonian conquest of 
Judah in 586 B.C. seems assured since de Vaux's 
excavations turned up scattered pottery frag- 
ments datable to the sixth century B.C. in an ash 
layer indicative of violent destruction, During 
the Israelite period the site consisted of an en- 
closure that encompassed at its northwest end a 
large round cistern, a single large room to the 
east of the cistern, up to eight smaller enclosed 
Spaces at its eastern end and some additional 
rooms on its north and south sides. De Vaux 
also dated a wall running from the southeast 
corner of the enclosure down to Wadi Qumran 
to this period. 

The remains from this period are associated 
with one of the cities mentioned in Joshua 15:6]. 
62. The passage mentions six cities located “in 
the desert,” one of which is Ain Gedi, a site fur- 
ther up the Dead Sea from Qumran. Thus it is as- 
sumed that the phrase “in the wilderness” situates 
the cities in the Dead Sea region. Additional evi- 
dence supporting this conclusion comes from a 
survey of other Israclite-period strongholds lo- 
cated on the “Plain of the Bugei‘a, on the plateau 
which dominates Qumran” (de Vaux, 2; Cross 
and Milik). De Vaux and most others have as- 
sumed this site to be the City of Salt mentioned in 
Joshua 15:62, but whether that is true can hardly 
be determined with certainty, In any case, the site 
was occupied in the preexilic period and proba- 
bly functioned as an outpost like the other sites 
surveyed by F. M. Cross and J. T. Milik. 

4.2. Period Ia, According to de Vaux the site 
remained unoccupied for centuries, only to be 
resettled some time in the second half of the 
second century B.C. The modest installation dur- 
ing this period was built around the remains of 
the earlier settlement. North and east of the 
round cistern two new rectangular water basins 
were added, and the original round cistern was 
restored to use. Rudimentary aqueducts were in- 
stalled to collect the runoff from the plain to the 
west and to channel the water among the cis- 
terns. A decantation basin to collect the silt from 
all three cisterns was added, Several small rooms 
were constructed around the cisterns, ancdin the 
southeast corner, in the space formerly occu- 
pied by the small rooms at the east end of the Is- 
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raelite period settlement, two pottery kilns were 
constructed. De Vaux notes that the few poitery 
sherds from this period are of the same type as 
those produced in Period Ib, making it impossi- 
ble to use them to date the beginning of this era. 
However, because he dates the beginning of the 
next phase of occupation to around 100 B.C, and 
the evidence for this phase is so sparse, he con- 
cludes that it cannot have lasted long and that it 
began no earlier than the middle of the second 
century B.C. 

4.3, Period Ib, De Vaux remarks that it was 
during this period “when the buildings at Khir- 
bet Qumran acquired what was virtually their 
definitive form” (5; see fig. Qumran Site, Period 
Ib). From the evidence of the site it is presumed 
that an influx of new community members ne- 
cessitated an expansion of the existing facilities, 
The new construction developed around the ba- 
sic structural outlines of Period Ia. 

One new feature of this period is the addi- 
tion of a well-defined entryway to the commu- 
nity site. Just to the east of the existing cistern 
complex is an entrance from the north. This 
opens to a corridor that runs between the cis- 
tern complex and the now walled-off enclosure 
of Period Ia. The corridor extends to the south- 
ern edge of the Period Ia settlement and contin- 
ues, after a jog to the east, into Period Ib build- 
ings south of the earlier enclosure. 

A second new feature is the considerable ex- 
pansion and articulation of the large Period Ia 
enclosure that formed the easternmost part of 
the settlement. There are several new features 
within the enclosure, A fortified tower was built 
in the northwest corner, adjacent to the new en- 
tryway. Access to its lower two stories could be 
had only from within the tower, indicating the 
structure's defensive purpose. South of the tower 
several new rooms on two levels were added. 
Further to the south, but still within the Period 
Ta enclosure, a new, large cistern was added, An- 
other cistern was installed over the old pottery 
kiln in the southeast corner of the enclosure. Fi- 
nally, another complex of rooms was developed 
in the eastern half of the old enclosure, among 
which were a kitchen and workshops, Outside of 
the Period Ia courtyard there were small expan- 
sions to the north and east of the tower, To the 
east of the old enclosure and west of the Period 
Ta wall that ran to the wadi a pottery workshop 
was added, and south of that a large cistern was 
installed. On the south side of the Period Ia en- 
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closure the community dining room was added, 
Supporting the latter identification was the addi- 
tional room off the southwest corner of the din- 
ing hall that contained hundreds of pieces of 
crockery, An additional cistern was added to 
the west of the dining hall and due south of the 
original cistern complex, and still further to the 
west was a corral area for livestock. 

Additional expansion in this period took 
place to the west and north of the existing cis- 
tern complex. A courtyard was added west of the 
original circular cistern, and to the west of the 
courtyard storerooms were constructed. To the 
north of the cistern complex an enclosed court- 
yard was added, as were decantation basins and 
a bath, all of which served to catch the water 
flowing into the community from the newly con- 
structed aqueduct that brought runoff from the 
hillside, The increased numbers of site users ne- 
cessitated construction of the aqueduct, as well 
as the new cisterns. 

De Vaux made a complex argument involv- 
ing the pottery and coin evidence to date the be- 
ginning of this period to the reign of John 
Hyrcanus (see Hasmoneans), although he was 
inclined by the evidence to go as late as the be- 
ginning of the first century B.C. To date the end 
of Period Th de Vaux correlates the testimony of 
*Josephus with signs of an earthquake and a fire 
at the site. Josephus records that an earthquake 
struck the region in 31 B.C. (Ant. 15,5, §§121-47; 
War 1.19. §§370-80), and there is abundant evi- 
dence of a seismic event in the site that was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by a fire. While de 
Vaux acknowledges that the two events could 
have been separated by some time, he insists 
that the simplest explanation of the evidence is 
that the earthquake caused a devastating fire to 
break out, This single episode marked the end 
of the Period Ib. 

4.4, Period Il. Relying once more on a com- 
plicated argument involving the “coins found at 
the site, de Vaux suggests that the site was reoc- 
cupied during the early part of the reign of 
Archelaus, perhaps around 4 B,C. Roman arrow- 
heads within a layer of ash, coins from the third 
year of the war between *Rome and the Jews 
and Josephus's account of Vespasian's military 
activities in the region (J.W. 3.4. §447) convince 
de Vaux that Period II drew to a violent close in 
A.D. 6B (see Jewish Wars with Rome), ‘ 

During this period litle new was addedl to the 
site, The main adjustments seem to have been 
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aimed at compensating for the losses incurred 
as a result of the earthquake and fire that ended 
the previous period of habitation. Rooms that 
were no longer useful were closed off, and other 
spaces that had been open were covered over to 
create new indoor areas. Walls weakened by the 
earthquake were fortified, especially those 
around the tower, Decantation basins overrun 
with silt during the period of abandonment 
were repaired or replaced. De Vaux also thinks 
that the room in the central part of the settle- 
ment he defined as a scriptorium was con- 
structed in this period, He identified the room 
as a scriptorium on the basis of several struc- 
tures that he thought were suitable as writing ta- 
bles, Further confirmation came in two inkwells 
unearthed in the rubble of the room (see fig. 
Qumran Site, Period Ib), 

4.5, Period Ill. The presence of coins from 
*Caesarea and Roman arrowheads above the 
destruction layer that indicates the end of Pe- 
riod ITb suggested to de Vaux that the site was 
remodeled by the Romans as a garrison after 
their attack on the community in A.D. 68. The 
latest coin found within the settlement dates to 
A.D, 72/73, indicating to de Vaux that use of the 
site ceased not much later, certainly by the end 
of the war, During this period most of the site 
was leveled or left to decay, and only the forti- 
fied tower and rooms to the south and east of it 
were refurbished for use by the soldiers sta- 
tioned there, That the aqueduct was simplified 
to channel all of the runoff from the hillside 
into the cistern at the southeastern corner of the 
site further indicates the more limited use of the 
site during this period. 

4.6. The Second Revolt, Once again a small 
cache of coins helps prove that the site was in- 
habited during the period in question. A bowl 
containing ten coins was found in a ground- 
floor room in the fortified tower, Among them 
was one silver denarius of the second revolt, 
one denarius of Vespasian and three denarii of 
‘Trajan, The coins suggest that this was one of 
the sites that provided refuge for Jews flecing 
the Roman legions as they advanced across the 
land to extirpate the remaining pockets of re- 
sistance, A letter from Wadi Murabbat is inter- 
preted to refer to this site when it mentions a 
“Fortress of the Pious” (Milik 1960, 163-64). 
Whatever its name at the time, it was only 
briefly occupied during the revolt, and there is 
no sign that its inhabitants did anything to ad- 
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just the structures to their needs. 

4.7. The Cemetery. A \arge cemetery was lo- 
cated by the community just to the east of the set- 
tment. It contains around cleven hundred 
graves and is generally associated with Periods I 
and II (Steckoll). The few graves that have been 
excavated within the cemetery proper all con- 
tained male remains that were more or less in- 
terred in the same manner. A north-south 
orientation shaft of 1 to 2 meters was dug into 
the marl terrace, at the bottom of which was 
carved out a cavity under the east wall. The body 
was laid in the cavity, and the cavity was covered 
over with stone slabs or bricks. The bodies were 
placed with their heads to the south, (On burial 
practices at Qumran, sec Hachlili.) An extension 
to the cast of this large cemetery contains bodies 
in much shallower east-west orientation graves. 
‘The remains in those graves were of women and 
children, raising questions regarding the com- 
munity's admission of nonmale members, How- 
ever, recently those remains have proven to be 
no more than two centuries old, and probably 
those of bedouin who traveled the area in the re- 
cent past (Zias). Two additional cemeteries north 
and south of the settlement hold another forty- 
five graves altogether. 


5. History of the Site: Alternative Hypotheses. 
Not everyone has accepted de Vaux's judgments. 
There are two kinds of alternative hypotheses, 
Some reject his identification of the site with the 
Essenes, and one other merely disagrees with 
his site chronology, 

5.1, Alternative Identifications. Several alterna- 
tive theories have been proposed, but because 
they all stumble over some of the most obvious 
aspects of the site, none of them presents Teal 
challenges to the Essene hypothesis. P. Donceel- 
Votite and J.-B. Humbert interpret the site as a 
country villa, N. Golb determines it to be a for- 
tress, A. Crown and L. Cansdale speculate that it 
was a commercial trading post, and E. Cook has 
suggested that it served as a ritual purification 
center. The fortified tower and lack of ornamen- 
tation speak against the villa hypothesis; the lack 
of fortification apart from the tower undermines 
Golb's suggestion; insufficient evidence of trad- 
ing activity eliminates the Crown and Cansdale 
theory; and the evidence for wider use of the 
site than for ritual cleansing casts doubt on 
Cook's notion. 

5.2. Alternative Chronology. A much stiffer 


challenge to de Vaux's theory comes from J. Mag- 
ness, who offers a revised chronology for the 
site (1998, 57-59). She notes, as have others, that 
the absence of habitation from 31 B.C, (the 
earthquake and fire) to 4 B.C. is difficult to ex- 
plain. Moreover, she notes that the hoard of sil- 
yer coins found beneath Period Il and above 
Period Tb include Tyrian tetradrachmas dating 
from 126 B.C. to 9/8 B.C., when *Herod’s reign 
ended. De Vaux said that these must have been 
placed there at the beginning of Period II. Mag- 
ness makes the observation that hoards are most 
likely placed in sicu during periods of stress and 
that 9/8 B.C., the end of Herod's reign and the 
time of the latest coins in the hoard, was just 
such a passage of time. So she suggests that the 
earthquake of 31 B.C. did damage the site but 
that there was no fire at the time and the site was 
not abandoned then, Rather the repairs de Vaux 
associates with Period I] were made shortly after 
the seismic event, and it was only in 9/8 B.C. that 
fire and violence descended upon the site as a re- 
sult of the disturbances connected with Herod's 
demise. Thus the site would have been aban- 
doned no more than a few years at most, since 
we are confident of habitation beginning again 
in 4 B.C, On the basis of ceramic evidence Mag- 
ness also rejects de Vaux's Period Ia, suggesting 
instead that the settlement was first inhabited by 
the people of the Dead Sea Scrolls in the first 
half of the first century B.C. (1998, 64-65), 


6. Related Site: Ain Feshka. 

Down the hill from Qumran and slightly to the 
south is a related site, Ain Feshka. It was in use 
during Periods Ib and II of the Qumran site. 
There is no sign of the fire that de Vaux thinks 
brought Period Ib to a close. There is, however, 
evidence of destruction in A.D. 68, Magness sug- 
gests that this site was developed only after the 
earthquake of $1 B.C. (Magness 1997). 

The installation is made up of a central 
building or courtyard with rooms around it, De 
Vaux found some evidence that the site served 
as a date-ripening facility, Another building to 
the north contains a water-control box with wa- 
terways and a pool. Just what this part of the in- 
stallation was used for is not clear, although 
some speculate that it was a tannery (de Vaux), 
while another suggests it served as a fish farm 
(Zeuner). In any case, it seems to have been uti- 
lized for some unspecified industrial use sup- 
portive to the residents at the Qumran site, 
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See also DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTION; ESSENES. 
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RABBINIC LITERATURE: MIDRASHIM 
The noun midrash derives from the Hebrew root 
drs, which means “to seek" or “to inquire.” The 
root dr§ occurs more than 150 times in the *He- 
brew Bible; however, the noun mdrs appears 
only twice (2 Chron 13:22; 24:27). Both passages 
refer to items “written in the midrash of,” but it 
is impossible for us to know the contents or na- 
ture of these two midrashic texts, Mdri appears a 
few times in the literature from *Qumran, 
where it denotes the study of *law, judicial inves- 
tigation or interpretation of Scripture. In Mish- 
nah, mdr refers to an interpretation or 
explanation. In the earliest midrashic collec- 
tions—Mekilta, Sipra and Sipre—it denotes inter- 
pretation of statutes, hagim, or a collection of 
these interpretations, and it often carries the 
sume two meanings in the Babylonian Talmud. 
While midrash may mean study or inquiry in 
general, by the time of the compilation of the 
Babylonian Talmud it most frequently refers to 
scriptural interpretation or to collections of such 
interpretations; that is, it names an intellectual 
activity, the product of that activity and a collec- 
tion of those products, 

1. Midrash as a Type of Literature 

2. Types of Rabbinic Literature 

3, Midrash as a Literary and Religious Activ- 

ity 
4. Midrashic Collections 


1. Midrash as a Type of Literature, 

At present we have only literary examples of mi- 
drash and the midrashic processes, As a literary 
phenomenon, midrash is best defined as “a type 
of literature, oral or written, that stands in direct 
reladonship to a fixed, canonical text, consid- 
ered to be the authoritative and revealed word 
of God by the midrashist and his (or today, her) 
audience, and in which this canonical text is ex- 
plicitly cited or clearly alluded to” (Porton 1979, 


112), Midrash stands in opposition to those 
texts of rabbinic Judaism, such as Mishnah and 
Tosefta, that do not frequently cite biblical texts 
in support of their rulings or as elements in 
their pericopes (see Rabbinic Literawre: Mish- 
nah and Tosefta), Some passages within large lit- 
erary collections may be midrashic, while other 
sections are not. 

The midrashic enterprise begins within the 
Hebrew Bible itself. Deuteronomy reworks pas- 
sages from Exodus and Numbers, Chronicles re- 
tells many of the stories found in the books of 
Kings, the later prophets often build upon the 
earlier prophets, and the ties of some of the 
psalms are commentaries on the psalms’ con- 
tents. Although the exact relationship between 
intrabiblical and extrabiblical midrash has not 
been fully examined, it is likely that the Bible 
does not comment upon itself in exactly the 
same manner as do the later texts that view it as 
a sacred and canonical whole. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, | Maccabees 1:56 
(“The books of the law which they found they 
tore to pieces and burned with fire”), the ap- 
pearance of every biblical book with the excep- 
tion of Esther at Qumran, the importance of the 
OT for the nascent Christian communities and 
the centrality of the Bible for "Philo, *Josephus 
and rabbinic Judaism testify to the importance 
of the Hebrew Bible during the *Hellenistic pe- 
riod and in late antiquity, Howevér, this does 
not justify the claim that the Bible was the char- 
ter, constitution or sole source of inspiration 
and law for the postexilic Jewish communities, 
The *Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, the texts 
from Qumran, the Christian Bible and the rab- 
binic collections all include many nonbiblical 
traditions, Midrash often brings these two 
sources, biblical and nonbiblical traditions, into 
juxtaposition. 

There are several types of Palestinian Jewish 
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midrashic activity in the postbiblical period. As 
Ben Sira’s grandson noted (see Sirach), all trans- 
lations involve interpretation, “for things once 
expressed in Hebrew do not have the same 
force in them when put into another language." 
The *Septuagint and the targumin (see Rabbinic 
Literature: Targumim) are examples of this type 
of midrash, Another class of midrash involves 
rewriting the biblical narratives (see Rewritten 
Bible). The book of */ubilees, *Pseudo-Philo’s 
Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum and the *Genesis 
Apocryphon are perfect illustrations of this type 
of midrashic activity. Because Josephus's Antig- 
uities of the Jews and Philo’s Life of Moses seem to 
be directed to non-Jews, they do not fall into our 
definition of midrash. The pesharim found at 
Qumran and similar eschatological interpreta- 
tions of the Hebrew Bible represent another 
kind of midrashic activity, Finally, rabbinic mid- 
rash fits into its own category, and this is the 
type of midrash we normally think of. 


2. Types of Rabbinic Literature, 
In general terms there are two major types of 
rabbinic literature: midrashic and nonmid- 
rashic, frequently referred to as mishnaic. Previ- 
ous scholars have distinguished between mid- 
rash halakhah, the legal midrashic collections of 
Sipre, Sipra and Mehiita, and midrash aggadah, 
nonlegal midrashic collections, such as Genesis 
Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, the Pesigta de Rab Kah- 
ana and the Pesigta Rabbati, However, this dis- 
tinction is meaningless because the so-called 
halakic midrashim contain a good deal of non- 
legal material and comment upon nonlegal pas- 
sages in the Bible, and the so-called haggadic 
midrashim include a fair amount of explicit 
halakah and even more implicit halakah. Simi- 
larly, the label “tannaitic midrashim,” which is 
often used to refer to the halakic midrashim, 
should be abandoned. The date of the compila- 
tion of some of these texts is far from certain. 
They do contain only interpretations attributed 
to Tannaim, Palestinian sages of the first two 
centuries A.D., but the later texts also contain 
Tannaim along with Amoraim, Babylonian and 
Palestinian rabbis of the third through the 
eighth centuries. Some include major sections 
that cite only tannaitic authorities and may be 
tannaitic creations. 

The most useful distinction among the mi- 
drashic collections is between the homiletical 
and the expositional midrashim. An exposi- 
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tional midrash follows the text of a given biblical 
book. It is a running commentary on the book 
or a major section of the book, While individual 
sections may have been created in settings dif- 
ferent from their present contexts and may have 
no real relationship to the comments that sur- 
round them, a relationship has been imposed 
on them by the order of the biblical text. The 
homiletical midrashim are collections of inde- 
pendent units that do not form a running com- 
mentary on the biblical books. Each unit's 
coherence stems from its relationship to a given 
topic, theme or holy day, Sipra, Sipre, Mekilta, 
Genesis Rabbah and the midrash on Lamenta- 
tions are the major expositional midrashim. The 
Pesigta de Rab Kahana, the Pesigta Rabbati, Leviti- 
cus Rabbah and Deuteronomy Rabbah are the best 
examples of the homiletical midrashim. 


3. Midrash as a Literary and Religious Activity. 
The homilectic midrashim we have are literary 
creations; we have no evidence that they were 
originally oral rabbinic sermons, No rabbinic 
sources from late antiquity support the conten- 
tion that the rabbis preached in *synagogues. 
There are few texts that place rabbis within the 
context of a synagogue, and none of them de- 
scribe a rabbi preaching a sermon. More likely 
the rabbis created midrash for other sages 
within the context of their schoolhouses, Mid- 
rash reflects the rabbis’ fascination with the He- 
brew Bible as God's revelation, One of the rab- 
bis’ tasks was to make the Bible applicable and 
comprehensible in the age in which they lived, 
The rabbis also sought to demonstrate their inti- 
mate knowledge of the text and their mastery of 
God's revelation. Their knowledge of the whole 
of revelation, both the written Torahand the 
oral torah, distinguished the rabbis from other 
Jews, who at most knew only the written Torah. 
Their knowledge of Torah was the source of the 
rabbis’ authority within the Jewish community, 
as well as the blueprint for the community they 
wished to create. 

Midrash is a religious activity, and it reflects 
the rabbis’ intimate interaction with the written 
record of God's revelation. The styles and meth- 
ods of rabbinic interpretation did not differ 
greatly from the Greek *rhetoricians’ investiga- 
tions of Homer. The Hebrew exegetical terms are 
often Hebrew translations of the rhetoricians’ 
technical vocabulary, The major difference be- 
tween the two enterprises was the rabbis’ belief 
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that the Bible was God's revelation to humanity 
and that it contained, along with the oral torah, 
God's plan and expectations for the whole of hu- 
mankind. The Bible was God's everlasting, per- 
fect truth, and it formed the foundation of the 
world the rabbis sought to create, Midrash was 
based on and reinforced these truths. It was a 
means of bringing the Bible into the rabbis’ 
world in a more direct way than did Mishnah or 
other nonmidrashic intellectual activities, 

Jewish groups in the ancient world distin- 
guished themselves from one another through 
their readings of the Hebrew Bible and their in- 
terpretative schemes, Josephus tells us that a ma- 
jor difference between the *Sadducees and the 
*Pharisees was the former's rejection of laws 
“which were not recorded in the Law of Moses.” 
The Mishnah states that those who deny that 
resurrection is a biblical doctrine will not enter 
the world to come. A defining difference be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity was their mutu- 
ally exclusive interpretations of the Hebrew 
Bible. The covenanters at Qumran and the Jews 
in Jerusalem had radically different ideas about 
the Bible's calendar and its theory of election. 
Even Philo distinguishes himself from others in 
*Alexandria based on their methods of biblical 
exegesis, Interpretation of Scripture was a liter- 
ary and theological activity of great conse- 
quence for Jews in antiquity, 

Those who engaged in midrash accepted the 
divinity of the Torah and the belief that the only 
way to discover God's plan was through exeget- 
ing Seripture. The biblical text had to be exam- 
ined and reexamined until every nuance had 
been elucidated and their implications fully 
spelled out. Those who composed nonmid- 
rashic texts, such as Mishnah, assumed that hu- 
man rationality and reason could uncover God's 
will and plan. While the authors of Mishnah 
drew heavily on Scripture, we could not perceive 
the topics they chose to elucidate merely by 
studying the Bible. They moved in directions 
and on trajectories unlimited by the biblical text 
and its priorities. Those who created midrash 
sought to demonstrate that everything they 
imagined or created was firmly based in and 
even originated in the biblical text. The human 
mind could not create the Jewish community or 
follow God's plan unaided by revelation. 

4. Midrashic Collections. 
It is impossible for us to review in detail the ma- 


jor midrashic collections from the rabbinic pe- 
riod. At this point, we only wish to mention 
something about the most frequently cited col- 
lections for purposes of studying Judaism and its 
relationship to early Christianity. We must re- 
member, however, that these collections date at 
the earliest from the third century, so that it is 
often difficult to know what parts of their con- 
tent originated earlier, They were all created in 
Palestine, 

Sipra is an carly collection of exegetical state- 
ments on Leviticus, Sipra means “the book,” an 
early designation for the book of Leviticus. The 
Sipra we now have comments on the entire book 
of Leviticus, verse by verse, often word by word. 
Sipra is either contemporancous with Mishnah 
or slightly postdates it. 

Mekilta is an exegesis of parts of the book of 
Exodus, specifically Exodus 12:1—23;19, $1;12- 
17 and 85:1-8. Mekilta is the Aramaic word for 
“rule” or “norm.” In the postrabbinic age, the 
word carries the meaning of a rule derived from 
Scripture or of halakic exegesis. Although 
mekilta occurs in the Talmudim, it does not refer 
to our exegetical collection. The earliest clear 
reference to our present Mekilta comes from the 
eleventh century. The work is called the Mehilia 
of Rabbi Ishmael because the body of the collec- 
tion was considered to have begun with the sec- 
ond section, which opens with a reference to 
Ishmael. Mekilta does not cover all of the legal 
portions of Exodus, especially omitting the 
building of the tabernacle, and it contains an ex- 
egesis of some of the narrative portions of the 
biblical book, especially the Song of the Sea (Ex 
15). The Mekilta we have has undergone numer- 
ous redactions, beginning in the Amoraic pe- 
riod; therefore, it is difficult to determine the 
date of its origin as an exegetical collection. 
However, most would place its origins some- 
where in the second to the third centuries, 

Sipre means “books,” and in the Babylonian 
Talmud it refers to a commentary on Exodus, 
Numbers and Deutcronomy. By the Middle 
Ages, however, the term was limited to commen- 
taries on only the latter two books of the Torah. 
Sipre Numbers begins with Numbers 5:1, the first 
legal material in the book, and covers Numbers 
5—12, 15, 18—19, 25:1-18, 26:52—31:24 and 
35:9.34. The consensus of scholarly opinion 
dates the midrash after the middle of the third 
century. Sipre Deuteronomy is a midrash on Deu- 
teronomy 1:1-80, 3:23-29, 6:4-9, 11:10—26;15 
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and 31;14—32:34; therefore, it covers both legal 
and narrative portions of the biblical book. Most 
scholars believe that the exegetical portions at 
the beginning and the end of the collection are 
of a different origin from the midrash’s central 
legal core. The collection is usually dated to the 
late third century. 

Genesis Rabbah is a midrash on the book of 
Genesis. The meaning of the word rabbaA in its 
title is a matter of dispute, Some have argued 
that this is the “great” midrash on Genesis, while 
others have suggested that the name comes 
from Rabbi Oshayah Rabbah, a sage cited carly 
in the collection. The midrash includes every- 
thing from close readings of verses, sometimes 
word by word, to elaborate expositions that have 
little connection to the text of Genesis, The re- 
dactor of this collection seems to have drawn 
material from a wide range of rabbinic texts, Al- 
though direct quotations are difficult to demon- 
strate, especially given the state of the 
manuscripts we now have, it seems that those 
behind Genesis Rabbah knew the contents of 
Mishnah, Tosefta, Sipra, Sipre, Mekilta and the 
targumim. Because Genesis Rabbah does not 
quote our present version of the Palestinian Tal- 
mud but does know the content of even its most 
recent layers, the two texts were most likely re- 
dacted at about the same time, probably in the 
first half of the fifth century. 

Leviticus Rabbah is constructed around 
themes. It docs not necessarily follow the order 
of the biblical text, and it often deals with only 
the first few verses of a section of the Bible. Lev- 
iticus Rabbah consists of thirty-seven homilies. 
Most scholars agree that Leviticus Rabbah was re- 
dacted sometime in the fifth century. The Pesigta 
de Rab Kahana is a homiletical midrash con- 
structed around the biblical readings for the 
*festivals and the special *sabbaths. In addition 
to sections for the festivals, there are homilies 
for the four sabbaths after Hanukkah, the three 
sabbaths before the ninth of Ay, the fast day on 
which Jews recall the destructions of the first 
and second temples, the seven sabbaths of com- 
fort after the ninth of Av and the two sabbaths 
after the New Year, The Pisigta has five chapters 
in common with Leviticus Rabbah. Most contem- 
porary scholars would date the core of the mi- 
drash to the fifth century, about the same time 
as the redaction of Leviticus Rabbah, 

See also BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, ‘JEWISH; 
RABBINIC LITERATURE: MISHNAH AND TOSEFTA; 
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RABBINIC LITERATURE: MISHNAH 
AND TOSEFTA 
The Mishnah is the principal source of the law 
of Judaism in ancient times. The Tosefta is a 
compilation of clarifications of mishnaic law 
and supplements to them, 

1, The Mishnah 

2. The Tosefta 


1. The Mishnah. 

The primary law code of Judaism from its clo- 
sure in about A.D. 200 to the present, the Mish- 
nah is a collection of sixty-two treatises on 
norms of action and altitude that all together set 


forth a philosophy of hierarchical classification. 
That philosophy sets forth through inductive 
analysis a philosophy of monotheism. That reli- 
gious philosophy shows through practical rules 
how all things flow upward to one thing or how 
from one thing all things emanate downward, 
the result of hierarchical classification. When 
the framers of the Mishnah take up any topic, 
they collect the relevant facts and then form 
these facts into groups through a process of clas- 
sification by indicative traits, working from the 
species to the genus, At the next stage, the 
groups are formed into lists of things in hierar- 
chical order. The whole therefore holds to- 
gether through syllogistic logic applied to the 
analysis of the traits of things: applied reason 
and practical logic. 

The Mishnah’s laws cover both theoretical 
matters, bearing no practical consequence at the 
time of the formation of the code, as well as 
highly practical topics. Organized by topic, the 
laws fall into six principal categories: the con- 
duct of the agricultural economy in accord with 
the commandments of God to *Moses set forth 
in the Torah of Sinai; the observance of holy 
time, specifically, the *sabbath and *festivals; 
the sanctification of *marriage and *family life; 
the institutions of civil government and the reso- 
lution of conflict in a just and righteous society; 
the sacred offerings of the *temple and mainte- 
nance of the building and the cults; and the lev- 
itical rules of *purity and uncleanness pertinent 
both to the temple and sexual life. 

1.1. Zeraim: Agriculture, The critical issue in 
the economic life, which means in farming, is in 
two parts, revealed in the first division. First, Is- 
rael, as tenant on God's Holy Land, maintains 
that property in the ways God requires, keeping 
the rules that mark the land and its crops as 
holy. Next, the hour at which the sanctification 
of the land comes to form a critical mass, 
namely, in the ripened crops, is the moment 
most ponderous with danger and heightened 
holiness, [srael’s will so affects the crops as to 
mark a part of them as holy, the rest of them as 
available for common use. The human will is 
determinative in the process of sanctification. 

1.2. Moed: Appointed Times or Holy Seasons. 
What happens in the land at appointed times 
marks off spaces of the land as holy in yet an- 
other way. The center of the land and the focus 
of its sanctification is the temple, There the pro- 
duce of the land is received and given back to 
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God, the One who created and sanctified the 
land. At these unusual moments of sanctifica- 
tion, the inhabitants of the land in their social 
being in villages enter a state of spatial sanctifi- 
cation. That is to say, the village boundaries 
mark off holy space, within which one must re- 
main during the holy time, This is expressed in 
two ways. First, the temple itself observes and ex- 
presses the special, recurring holy time. Second, 
the villages of the land are brought into align- 
ment with the temple, forming a complement 
and completion to the temple’s sacred being. 
The advent of the appointed times precipitates a 
spatial reordering of the land, so that the 
boundaries of the sacred are matched and mir- 
rored in village and in temple. At the height- 
ened holiness marked by these moments of 
appointed times, therefore, the occasion for an 
affective sanctification is worked out. Like the 
harvest, the advent of an appointed time such as 
a pilgrim festival, also a sacred season, is made 
to express that regular, orderly and predictable 
sort of sanctification for Israel that the system as 
a whole seeks. 

1.3. Nashim: Women and Nezigin: Damages. 
These take their place in the structure of the 
whole by showing the congruence, within the 
larger framework of regularity and order, of hu- 
man concerns of family and farm, politics and 
workaday transactions among ordinary people. 
For without attending to these matters, the Mish- 
nah’s system does not encompass what is meant 
to comprehend and order. So what is at issue is 
fully cogent with the rest In the case of 
*women, the third division, attention focuses 
upon the point of disorder marked by the trans- 
fer of that disordering anomaly, woman, from 
the regular status provided by one man to the 
equally trustworthy status provided by another, 
That is the point at which the Mishnah's inter- 
ests are aroused: once more, predictably, the 
moment of disorder. In the case of damages, the 
fourth division, there are two important con- 
cerns, First, there is the paramount interest in 
preventing, so far as possible, the disorderly rise 
of one person and fall of another and in sus- 
taining the status quo of the economy, the house 
and household, of Israel, the holy society in 
eternal stasis. Second, there is the necessary 
concomitant in the provision of a system of po- 
litical institutions to carry out the laws that pre- 
serve the balance and steady state of:persons. 

The third and fourth divisions, which take up 
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topics of concrete and material concern, the for- 
mation and dissolution of familics and the 
transfer of property in that connection, the 
transactions, both through torts and through 
commerce, that lead to exchanges of property 
and the potential dislocation of the state of fam- 
ilies in society, are both locative and utopian, 
They deal with the concrete locations in which 
people make their lives, houschold and street 
and field, the sexual and commercial exchanges 
of a given village. But they pertain to the life of 
all Israel, both in the land and otherwise, These 
two divisions, together with the household ones 
of appointed times, constitute the sole opening 
outward toward the life of utopian Israel, that 
*Diaspora in the far reaches of the ancient 
world, in the endless span of time. This commu- 
nity from the Mishnah's perspective is not only 
in exile but also unaccounted for, outside the 
system, for the Mishnah declines to recognize 
and take it into account. Israelites who dwell in 
the land of (unclean) death instead of in the 
Holy Land fall outside of the range of (holy) 
life, *Priests, who must remain cultically clean, 
may not leave the land, and neither may most of 
the Mishnah, 

1.4. Qodoshim: Holy Things and Tohorot: Puri- 
ties. These form the counterpart of the divisions 
of agriculture and appointed times, for they deal 
with the everyday and the ordinary, as against 
the special moments of harvest and special time 
or season. The fifth division is specifically about 
the temple on ordinary days. The work of the 
temple, the locus of sanctification, is conducted 
in a wholly routine and trustworthy, punctilious 
manner, The one thing that may unsettle mat- 
ters is the intention and will of the human actor. 
This is subjected to carefully prescribed limita- 
tions and remedies, The division of holy things 
generates its companion, the sixth division, the 
one on cultic cleanness, purities, The relation- 
ship between the two is like that between agri- 
culture and appointed times, the former 
locative, the latter utopian, the former dealing 
with the fields, the latter with the interplay be- 
tween fields and altar. 

Here too, in the sixth division, once we speak 
of the one place of the temple, we address the 
cleanness that pertains to every place, A system 
of cleanness, taking into account what imparts 
uncleanness and how this is done, what is sub- 
ject to uncleanness and how that state is over- 
come, that system is fully expressed in response 
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to the participation of the human will. Without 
the wish and act of a human being, the system 
does not function, [t is inert. Sources of unclean- 
ness, which come naturally and not by volition, 
und modes of purification, which work naturally 
and not by human intervention, remain inert 
until human will has imparted susceptibility to 
uncleanness. The movement from sanctification 
to uncleanness takes place when human will 
and work precipitate it. 


2. The Tosefta. 

Reaching closure some time, perhaps fifty years 
(hence c. A.D. 250), after the Mishnah, the To- 
sefta (“supplements”) provides a compilation of 
statements pertinent to rulings of the Mishnah 
or their problems or their themes. Some of these 
statements are freestanding, but most of them 
presuppose counterpart statements in the Mish- 
nah and form commentaries to them. It follows 
that the Tosefta is a collection of statements on 
the general problems addressed in the Mish- 
nah, ordered in large topical formations, or trac- 
tates, that correspond to those of the Mishnah 
and treating only the topics addressed in the 
Mishnah and no others. 

The document contains three kinds of mate- 
rials, in descending order of frequency. The first 
is citation of a sentence of the Mishnah and a 
paraphrase and gloss of that sentence, thus, 
commentary in the simplest form; such writing 
is incomprehensible on its own but makes good 
sense in relationship to the Mishnah's sentence, 
which defines its context and meaning, The sec- 
ond is freestanding sentence(s), which can be 
understood in their own terms but that, on 
closer reading, can be fully understood and 
shown to be coherent only when brought into 
juxtaposition with a counterpart statement in the 
Mishnah, The third is autonomous sets of sen- 
tences that make full and complete sense stand- 
ing on their own, with no point of intersection 
with the Mishnah except in general topic. We do 
not need to open the Mishnah to understand 
the statements of such aggregates of cogent sen- 
tences, forming entirely coherent paragraphs. 

2.1. How the Tosefta Is Organized, The Tosefta 
holds together in one of two ways. First, sen- 
ences cohere not to one another but only to the 
Mishnah, forming glosses, pure and simple; we 
know that they cohere only to the Mishnah be- 
cause if we rearranged the sentences, putting 
first last and last first, they would make as much 


or as little sense as they do now, But, in relation- 
ship to the Mishnah, they make perfect sense. 
Then the Mishnah's order dictates the Tosefta’s 
sentences’ sequence, Second, sentences cohere 
to one another but make sense only when we 
read the corresponding Mishnah paragraph. 
The coherence is general, but if we set forth the 
same sentences in some other order than the 
one they now have, they would make sense just 
as well or just as little. So we know that the full 
sense of a set of sentences emerges only in re- 
sponse to the uncited but omnipresent Mishnah 
paragraph, because their present order is ex- 
plained or is best explained when we bring the 
discrete sentences into relationship to the Mish- 
nah, Then the order, which at first seems ran- 
dom, turns out to be necessary; we can explain 
that order and show that that, and no other se- 
quence, is necessary. 

2.2. The Oral Torah, The laws of the Mishnah 
and the Tosefia are represented by tractate 
"Abot, the Fathers (c. A.D, 250), as deriving by 
oral tradition from God through Moses and the 
prophets and sages. Presented as part of the 
Mishnah but standing on its own and autono- 
mous of the Mishnah’s forms and entire topical 
program, tractate ‘Abof contains wise sayings at- 
tributed to sages in a chain of tradition begin- 
ning, “Moses received ‘Torah from Sinai and 
handed it on to Joshua” and ending with the 
names of authorities of the first and second cen- 
turies, Some of these, in particular Gamaliel and 
his son Simeon, are known to us as *Pharisees. 

While the Mishnah contains laws deriving 
from a variety of sources, beginning with Scrip- 
ture itself, and while much of the document is 
worked out in the names of authorities who 
flourished in the second century, three areas of 
the law focus upon topics important to the Phar- 
isees as represented by the Gospels: tithing, cul- 
tic cleanness and sabbath observance. These 
bodies of law are portrayed as subject to dispute 
between Jesus and the Pharisees, and much that 
the Mishnah records as normative law intersects 
in topic, problematic and even proposition with 
sayings attributed to Jesus, That explains why, 
once the Gospels indicate points of intersection 
with the rules of the Mishnah or the Tosefta, we 
may ask those rules to help us understand that 
to which the Gospels’ stories make reference. 
The Mishnah's and Tosefta’s information may 
then define the context in which statements in 
the Gospels take on concrete meaning. 
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2.3, The Mishnah and the Gospels: A Case Study. side of the cup before they cleanse the outside 


Numerous stories and Sayings in the Gospels 
presuppose information that comes to us only in 
the Mishnah and its supplement, To give a sin- 
gle example, Matthew 23-95-96 has “Woe to you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For you 
cleanse the outside of the cup and of the plate 
but inside they are full of extortion and rapacity 
. ++ first cleanse the inside of the cup and of the 
plate, that the outside also may be clean,” 

The saying thus presupposes that Pharisees 
concern themselves with the cleanness of cups 
and plates, and since the setting is not cultic 
(temple cleanness) but quotidian, the premise of 
the saying directs attention to the application to 
domestic affairs of levitical rules of cultic clean- 
ness that in Scripture apply only to the temple, 
The saying further takes for granted Pharisees 
distinguish between the inside and the outside 
of a cup or plate; they cleanse first of all the out- 
side, To uncover the relevance of the saying we 
turn to Mishnah tractate Kelim 25:1, which states, 
“All utensils have outsides and an inside.” The 
matter is further clarified at m. Kelim 25:6: “A 
utensil, the outer parts of which have been 
made unclean with liquids—the outer parts are 
unclean. Its inside, its rims, hangers, and han- 
dles are clean. [If] its inside is made unclean, 
the whole is unclean," To this ‘Tosefta Kelim Baba 
Batra $;12 adds, “Utensils used for Holy Things 
have no [distinctions among] an outer part or 
an inner part.” A further statement in the same 
context is assigned to first-century figures: “This 
testimony did Hezekiah Abi Iqqesh present be- 
fore Rabban Gamaliel in Yavneh, which he 
stated in the name of Rabban Gamaliel the El- 
der, ‘Whatever has no inside among clay uten- 
sils also has no outer parts [that are subject to 
becoming unclean, Such a flat clay object is in- 
susceptible entirely)” (Sifra CXTIV:1.6), So the 
premise of the statement attributed to Jesus, that 
we deal with everyday objects, is reenforced by 
this explicit statement of the law, 

In the present instance, therefore, the notion 
that we make distinctions among the parts of a 
utensil is attested to the first century by Matthew, 
and the details of what it means to make such a 
distinction are contributed by the later rabbinic 
law code and its commentary, But a point of 
conflict emerges. The saying attributed to Jesus 
takes for granted that Pharisees first or only 
cleanse the outside of the cup. If it were taken 
for granted that Pharisees first cleanse the in- 
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or do not cleanse the outside, then the saying 
makes no sense. If people do clean the inside 
first, then the saying “first cleanse the inside” 
bears no weight. But all parties to the discussion 
of the rabbinic law concur that if the outside is 
unclean, the inside of the utensil is unaffected. 
If the inside is unclean, the entire utensil is un- 
clean. Now that conception is precisely the one 
advocated—metaphorically for the moral condi- 
tion of humanity—by Jesus. So the actual law 
taken as normative by the authorities of the 
Mishnah contradicts the law that the saying at- 
tributed to Jesus imputes to the Pharisees. 

But there are Pharisees who Maintain that 
the outer part of the utensil may be clean even 
while the inner part is unclean. These are the 
disciples of Shammai, the first-century debating 
partner of Hillel, organized as the house of 
Shammai, opponents of the house of Hillel, 
They take the view that even if the inner part of 
the utensil is unclean, the outer part is clean. 
That position emerges at Mishnah tractate Bera- 
kot 8:2. In preparing the meal, the house of 
Shammai maintains that people are to wash 
hands and then mix the cup of wine, and the 
house of Hille! hold that one mixes the cup and 
afterward washes the hands, The reason of the 
house of Shammai is given by the Tosefta to the 
Same passage: “So that the liquids that are on 
the outer side of the cup may not be made un- 
clean by his hands and then go and make the 
cup unclean.” The house of Shammai does not 
want unclean hands to touch the liquid on the 
outer part of the cup, which will go and make 
the cup unclean; so the state of the inner part is 
not decisive (just the opposite of what Jesus 
says). The house of Hillel, by contrast, holds that 
the outer side of the cup is always unclean (so 
the Tosefta), so all that what matters is the con- 
dition of the inside of the cup (exactly what 
Jesus says in his metaphor), 

The saying of Matthew has called our atten- 
tion to the corresponding passages in the Mish- 
nah and the Tosefia, and these have imparted 
concreteness to the saying attributed to Jesus 
and shown the practical foundations for his 
moral metaphor. 

We cannot uncritically cite the Mishnah and 
the Tosefta for a factual account of the state of 
the law in the time of Jesus, The Mishnabh’s attri- 
butions cannot be taken at face value, and the 
sources of the Mishnah's law and the state of its 
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conception of the law prior to closure remain 
questions subject to considerable study, No final 
answers dictate that a given rule tells us about 
the law in remote antiquity, or in the first cen- 
tury or only in the early third century, when the 
document reached closure, And the Tosefta is 
temporally and logically subordinate to the 
Mishnah. ‘The Gospels stand closer in time to 
the first century than do the Mishnah and the 
Tosefta as we now have them. Nor can we auto- 
matically deem as a factual account of first- 
century times a saying attributed to a first- 
century authority by a third-century compilation. 
But at numerous specific points exegesis of the 
Gospels does find valuable information and 
even sharp perspective in those documents, just 
as the Gospels richly contribute to the exegesis 
of the Mishnah. 

See also PURITY; RABBINIC LITERATURE: TAL- 
MUD; RABBIS; TORAH. 
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RABBINIC LITERATURE: TALMUD 
The Talmud (lit. “learning,” or what is to be 
“learned,” from lamad, “to learn") is a compen- 
dium of rabbinic law and lore that combines 
Mishnah and gemara (“completion”), as well as 
portions of the Tosefia (see Rabbinic Literature: 
Mishnah and Tosefta), The mishnaic material 
derives from the tannaitic rabbis and sages (c. 50 
B.C. to A.D, 200), while the gemara derives mostly 
from the amoraic rabbis of a later period (c. A.D. 
200-500). Included in the gemava are tannaitic 
sayings not included in the Mishnah. These tra- 
ditions are called baraitoth (“external |sayings]"), 
in that they reach back to the tannaitic period 
but are external to the Mishnah. Although the 
‘falmud postdates the NT by several centuries, it 
offers potentially useful background material. 

1. The Two Talmuds 

2. The Relevance of the Talmuds for New 

Testament Study 
3, Jesus’ Teaching and Rabbinic Thought 
4. Paul and Rabbinic ‘Teaching 
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5, Historical Relevance of the Talmuds 


1. The Two Talmuds, 

Although it is conventional to refer to “the Tal- 
mud," as though it is a single recension, there 
are in fact two recensions, one from the land of 
Isracl, called Talmud Yerushalmi, the other 
from Babylon, called Talmud Babli, Although 
very similar in format, as seen in how each fol- 
lows a program of citing a paragraph of Mish- 
nah and then adding several explanatory para- 
graphs of gemara, the two recensions of the ‘Tal- 
mud are quite different. These differences are 
seen in the ground that is covered (i.e, how 
many and which tractates of the Mishnah are 
actually treated), how extensive the gemara is, 
the text of the underlying Mishnah, the sages 
who are cited, the respective lengths (Babli is 
much longer) and the degree to which the re- 
cension has been edited and finalized (Babli is 
much more edited and polished). 

1.1. Talmud Yerushalmi, The oldest recension 
is the one prepared in the land of Israel. The 
name “Talmud of the Land of Israel” is actually 
found on one of the oldest surviving manu- 
scripts. However, this recension has been linked 
with Jerusalem and so traditionally has been 
called Yerushalmi. Much of this recension prob- 
ably dates to A.D. 400, or just a generation or two 
after the time of the compilation of the Tosefta. 
The later parts of Yerushalmi probably date 
closer to A.D. 450, As the name of this recension 
Suggests, most of the cited rabbinic authorities 
lived in Palestine. 

Yerushalmi comments on the first, second, 
third and fourth divisions of the Mishnah. The 
compilers and editors of Yerushalmi are inter- 
ested in the reading of the Mishnah (textual crit- 
icism), in the meaning of the Mishnah, in 
augmenting the Mishnah’s arguments with 
scriptural proof texts and in harmonizing mish- 
naic traditions. 

1.2. Talmud Babli. The Babylonian Talmud 
was edited sometime after A.D. 500 and up to A.D, 
600. As the name suggests, it was produced in 
Babylon, where a large Jewish population devel- 
oped in the aftermath of the Babylonian capture 
of Jerusalem and *destruction of the Jewish tem- 
ple in 586 B.C. Most of the cited rabbinic author- 
ities were from Babylon, though Palestinian 
authorities are also cited. 

Babli comments and expands upon the sec- 
ond, third, fourth and fifth divisions of the 
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Mishnah, as well as part of the first division. 
Babli interprets and embellishes the Mishnah, 
exegetes Scripture, identifies anonymous au- 
thorities and discusses a variety of topics that fall 
outside the subject of the Mishnah. Whereas 
there is almost no *messianic tradition in the 
Mishnah (see the later insertion at m. Sota 9:15), 
there is comparatively a great deal of messianic 
lore in Babli. 


2. The Relevance of the Talmuds for New 
Testament Study. 

Because of the late date of rabbinic literature, 
especially the recensions of the Talmud, the 
question of the relevance of the Talmuds for NT 
study must be addressed, 

2.1. The Problem of Date. The Mishnah was 
edited and published between A.D, 200 and 220, 
while other major rabbinic works, including the 
Tosefta, the halakic midrashim, the two Tal- 
muds, and the homiletic midrashim were com- 
posed in the period A.D, 300-1000. These dates 
of composition might seem to rule out the rab- 
binic literature as providing background mate- 
nial for the NT, leaving us with only *Apocrypha, 
*pseudepigrapha, *Dead Sea Scrolls, *Philo and 
*Josephus as roughly contemporaneous litera- 
ture. Such a conclusion, however, would be mis- 
taken, because the rabbinic literature consists of 
compilations of material, much of which stems 
from or is strongly related to periods far earlier 
than the date of redaction. Moreover, the *tar- 
gumim (Aramaic translations of the Bible, some 
parts of which date from the first century) 
should be reckoned as part of rabbinic litera- 
ture, and much evidence can be gleaned from 
them about early rabbinic and pharisaic atti- 
tudes. Problems of dating exist, since even mate- 
rial purporting to be early may be late, but 
scholarly methods exist to cope with such prob- 
lems in all ancient texts. Thus, afier due allow- 
ance has been made for legendary or pseude- 
pigraphic clements, a wealth of .material re- 
mains in the rabbinic literature throwing light 
on the background of Jesus’ sayings and on the 
circumstances of his lifetime. 

2.2. Pharisees and Rabbis. A related question 
is, What degree of continuity existed between 
the Pharisees of Jesus’ day, who included such 
figures as *Hillel, *Shammai and Gamaliel Te 
and the rabbinic movement of the post-temple 
period, which included Gamaliel If, Akiba and 
Meir? Scholarly opinions have varied much. 
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H. Strack and P. Billerbeck had no doubt that 
sufficient continuity existed for rabbinic mate- 
rial to throw light on the *Pharisees. Some of 
their work, it is now recognized, was biased by 
their desire to find evidence supporting NT criti- 
cism of the Pharisees. Later scholars, notably 
E. P. Sanders (1977), showed that the rabbinic lit- 
erature does not support such criticism, Some 
scholars (e.g., Fiizmyer; Neusner) have resorted 
to a theory of complete discontinuity between 
Pharisees and *rabbis. This has proved unsus- 
tainable (see Vermes; Sanders 1992), and it 
seems clear that the lack of compatibility be- 
tween rabbinic literature and the NT Pharisees 
should be explained in terms of NT bias or se- 
lective weatment rather than Jewish discontinu- 
ity. Further, many of the features of Jesus’ 
preaching, even when ostensibly anti-Pharisce, 
can best be understood as arising from a back- 
ground of pharisaic thought, 


3, Jesus’ Teaching and Rabbinic Thought. 

At many points there is overlap between Jesus’ 
teaching and rabbinic thought. Evidence of 
overlap may be traced through the two Talmuds 
to the oldest rabbinic literature. 

3.1. The Lord's Prayer. A prominent example 
of affinity between Jesus and the rabbinic move- 
ment is the prayer Jesus composed, known as 
the Lord's Prayer, Scarcely a single phrase in 
this prayer does not have its parallel in rabbinic 
sources (sce Petuchowski and Brocke). The 
Lord's Prayer was composed by Jesus in re- 
sponse to a request from his disciples to provide 
them with a prayer “as John also taught his dis- 
ciples” (Lk 11:2-4 AV). Rabbis often composed a 
prayer for their disciples, not to supersede the 
regular daily prayers but as an addition to them. 
Neither John nor Jesus wanted to abolish the 
regular prayers, consisting mainly of the Shema, 
which was prized by Jesus (Mt 22:37), and the 
Amidah, or supplications (see Liturgy: Rabbinic). 
Tt was only in the later church that the Lord's 
Prayer was given liturgical centrality. 

Some scholars, noting parallels between rab- 
binic prayer and the Lord's Prayer, conclude 
that Jesus had an influence on the rabbis, rather 
than the reverse (see 3.3 below). This, however, 
ignores the communal nature of rabbinic think- 
ing, by which patterns of creativity derive from 
mutual exchange and tradition rather than from 
an individual, Each rabbi had his own measure 
of creativity and originality, sect within a frame- 


work of societal patterning. It is highly unlikely 
that Jesus invented new patterns that were then 
adopted by the rabbis; much more likely he ex- 
ercised his own individuality within existing pat- 
terns, just as they did. 

3.2. Modes of Expression. If we can find in 


esus’ reported utterances strong affinities to 
: pa & 


rabbinic style, as found in the Talmud and other 
rabbinic literature, we shall be justified in postu- 
lating that Jesus moved in a milieu that was satu- 
rated with rabbinic culture. 

Examples may be found in Jesus’ use of met- 
aphor and hyperbole. When he says that it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter heaven (ML 
19:24), this extravagant turn of phrase is typi- 
cally rabbinic. Indeed, the parallel rabbinic 
phrase expressing impossibility is even more ex- 
travagant, involving an elephant and a needle 
(5. Ber. 55b; b. B. Mes. 38b). In another passage, 
the animal is a camel, but instead of going 
through the eye of a needle, it dances in a tiny 
area (b. Yebam. 45a). Exegetes who have tried to 
reduce the extravagance of Jesus’ simile (by say- 
ing that the camel means “rope” or that the nee- 
dle was the name of a gate in Jerusalem) fail to 
appreciate the authentically exuberant rabbinic 
idiom of Jesus’ saying. 

Similarly, Jesus’ sayings on hypocrites have a 
genuinely rabbinic air. He says (Mt 7:4 AV), 
“Thou hypocrite, first cast the beam out of thine 
own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother's cye.” The rab- 
binic parallel runs, 

Rabbi Tarfon said, “I wonder if anyone in 
this generation knows how to accept reproof. If 
anyone says to him, ‘Take the splinter from be- 
tween your eyes, he replies, “Take the beam 
from between your eyes'” (b. ‘Arak, 16b). 

Here the charge of hypocrisy is made in or- 
der to avoid a just reproof. Yet, despite the some- 
what broader context, the metaphor for 
hypocrisy is almost identical, =~ 

Similarly, Jesus refers to hypocrites as 
“whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness” (Mt 23:27 AV). 
The rabbis used very similar imagery, as is 
shown by the dream of Rabban Gamalicl in 
which he saw “white pitchers full of ashes,” 
This was in a context where he had issued a 
proclamation, “No disciple may enter the 
House of Learning unless his inside is like his 
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outside” (4. Ber. 282). 

3.3, Parables. We do not find parables in the 
pseudepigrapha or in the Dead Sea Scrolls, but 
we do find them in profusion in the rabbinic 
writings, especially the Midrashim (see Rabbinic 
Parables). 

Here again the question of dating has given 
rise to controversy. Some scholars, notably J, Jer- 
emias, have argued that there is no evidence of 
the use of parables among the Pharisees of 
Jesus’ day and that the frequent parables of the 
second-century rabbis show that they were influ- 
enced in this aspect by Jesus himself. However, 
there is evidence that the second-century rabbis 
were carrying on an established tradition of 
preaching in their use of parables. Moreover, a 
rabbinic version of a parable can sometimes 
throw light on parables that appear in the Gos- 
pels in a version modified by the ideological 
aims of the Gospel redactor. The full range of 
the parable genre is much better displayed in 
the rabbinic literature, which contains thou- 
sands of examples, than in the NT, which con- 
tains only thirty-one. 

An example is the following: 

Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai said; This may 

be compared to a king who summoned his 

servants to a banquet without appointing a 

time. The wise ones adorned themselves and 

sat at the door of the palace. Said they, Is 
anything lacking in a royal palace? The fools 

went about their work, saying, Can there be a 

banquet without preparations? Suddenly the 

king desired [the presence of] his servants: 
the wise entered adorned, while the fools 
entered soiled. The king rejoiced at the wise 
but was angry with the fools. Those who 
adorned themselves for the banquet, ordered 
he, let them sit, eat and drink, But those who 
did not adorn themselves for the banquet, let 
them stand and watch. (b, Sabb. 153a, Son- 
cino translation) 

This parable shows affinities to two Gospel para- 
bles: that of the virgins (Mt 25:1-12) and that of 
the wedding (Mt 22:2-14). It is interesting that 
this Talmudic parable is attributed to Rabban Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai, who was a contemporary of 
Jesus and was well known for his knowledge of 
parables and fables, though most of them were 
lost, Certain puzzling or redundant features in 
the Gospel versions suggest that the simpler Tal- 
mudic version is the earliest. “_ 

53.4, Halakah, The arguments attributed to 
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Jesus in the Gospels often have strong affinities 
to the kind of legal argument associated with the 
pharisaic and rabbinic Halakah (lit. “way” or 
“going”). 

An example is Jesus’ argument for healing 
on the *sabbath, based on the analogy of cir- 
cumcision. In this saying (Jn 7:22-23) Jesus re- 
fers to the ruling that circumcision overnules the 
sabbath law: that though incisions are usually 
forbidden on the sabbath, an exception is made 
when a child’s circumcision day (the eighth 
from birth) coincides with the sabbath, Now this 
particular ruling, or Halakah, features else- 
where only in the rabbinic literature. Nothing is 
said in the Hebrew Bible or the intertestamental 
literature about what to do if the circumcision 
day coincides with the sabbath. This is thus a 
typical piece of rabbinic decision making, to 
which Jesus refers as a matter already known to 
his hearers. 

Even more interesting is that the inference 
that Jesus then proceeds to make (that healing 
should be allowed on the sabbath) is also to be 
found in the rabbinic literature: 

Whence do we know that the duty of saving 

life annuls the sabbath? Rabbi Eleazar ben 

Azariah answered: If circumcision, which 

affects only one member of the body annuls 

the sabbath, how much more so for the rest 
of the body! Rabbi Simeon ben Menasia 
says: Behold it is said, “And you shall keep 

the sabbath for it is holy to you" (Ex 31:14), 

To you the sabbath is handed over, but you 

are not handed over to the sabbath. (Mek. 

Abbeta on Ex 31:13) 

Though the rabbis quoted here belong to the 
second century, the arguments they use were 
part of the rabbinic stock, on which Jesus also 
was drawing. It is noteworthy that the second ar- 
gument quoted, that of Rabbi Simeon ben Me- 
nasia, is almost identical with another saying of 
Jesus in the incident of the corn plucking. When 
Jesus said, “The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath" (Mk 2:27 Av), he was quot- 
ing from the pharisaic heritage, for a pharisaic 
purpose, namely, the mitigation of the law of the 
sabbath in situations dangerous to human life 
(see Maccoby, 40-42, for a detailed analysis of 
the corn-plucking incident), 

3.5. Theology: Kingdom of God. The rabbinic 
writings can also throw light on Jesus’ religious 
aims and teaching. When Jesus first came on the 
public scene, he was proclaiming, “Repent, for 
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the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Mt 4:17 Av). 
The expression “kingdom of heaven” (malkfit 
Sd@mayim) is found in many places in rabbinic lit- 
erature, where it means “the rule of God as 
King.” Jesus, like John the Baptist before him 
(Mt 3:2), was prophesying the messianic era on 
earth, when the commands of God (i.e., the To- 
rah) would be obeyed, rather than the com- 
mands of the Roman emperor (see Roman 
Emperors). The whole this-worldly, revolution- 
ary emphasis of the expression “kingdom of 
heaven” is lost in later “spiritualizing" interpre- 
tations, but can be recovered through study of 
the Talmud. The emphasis on repentance in 
Jesus’ preaching is indissolubly tied to his proc- 
lamation of the coming rule of God. All Jewish 
messianic campaigns began with an emphasis 
on repentance, or “return” (¢Sibd). 

3.6. Jesus and Christian Study of the Talmud, On 
the other hand, the intensive effort of Christian 
scholars, especially by the Dominicans in the 
Middle Ages, to find Talmudic support for spe- 
cifically Christian doctrines was a failure. The 
chief literary product of this school was the 
monumental Pugio Fidei of R. Martini, and the 
chief public use of the method for conversion- 
ary purposes was the Barcelona Disputation of 
1263. An example is the citing of the Talmudic 
legend (6. Yoma 89b) that forty years before the 
destruction of the “temple, certain miracles as- 


sociated with the service of the temple ceased. ' 


The date was equated with that of the death of 
Jesus and the NT account of the rending of the 
temple “veil” (Mk 25:38); and Talmudic author- 
ity was thus claimed for the supersession of the 
temple by the salvific death of Jesus. Tenden- 
tious though such associations were, they led to 
an interesting phase of Talmudic study by Chris- 
tians, foreshadowing the modern scientific in- 
terest in the Talmud as background to the NT, 
3.7. The Talmud and Re-Judatzing the New Tes- 
fament. For some scholars the use of Talmudic 
material tends to throw light on the essential 
Jewishness of Jesus’ teaching and activity but to 
cast doubt on the historicity of his conflicts with 
the Pharisees. The question has been raised, 
however, especially by the school of form criti- 
cism, whether the rabbinic aspects of Jesus are 
authentic or later accretions in the Gospel nar- 
ratives, It is argued that we have here a phe- 
nomenon of re-Judaization, by which the 
radical aspects of Jesus’ thinking have been tem- 
pered and reconciled with mainstream Judaism. 


Certain early Christian communities, it is ar- 
gued, did not wish to sever their links with Juda- 
ism, and it was for the benefit of such 
communities that the Jewish Jesus was created, 
For example, in the corn-plucking incident, Mat- 
thew adds to Mark's account by saying that the 
disciples were hungry, an addition that would 
bring Jesus’ action within the scope of rabbinic 
laws allowing sabbath breaking in extreme con- 
ditions. Yet, it should be observed, Mark's ac- 
count of the incident is closer in other respects 
to rabbinic thought than Matthew’s, so such ar- 
gument is not decisive. At any rate, the value of 
the Talmudic background to NT exegesis is not 
affected, since even if it were only relevant to re- 
Judaized material, it would still throw light on 
important elements in the NT. The form-critical 
approach, however, while valuable in principle, 
has been seen recently as biased in its attempts 
to eliminate the Jewish aspects of Jesus, 


4. Paul and Rabbinic Teaching. 
While the rabbinic quality of Jesus’ teaching has 
been questioned or, where it is acknowledged as 
unquestionable, relegated to the re-Judaizing 
activity of the Gospel writers, Paul's writings 
have always been a hunting ground for rabbinic 
allusions, and most NT scholars (both Christian 
and Jewish) have assumed that Paul was some- 
one whose texture of thought was essentially 
rabbinic. This is because Paul himself claimed 
to have had an upbringing as a Pharisee and 
even to have reached the peak of Pharisee edu- 
cation. According to Acts, he was a pupil of Gam- 
aliel, though Paul himself does not make this 
claim in his letters, and most scholars have dis- 
counted it, especially in view of the problem of 
why Paul (Saul) was so intolerant to the followers 
of Jesus when Gamatlie¢l was so tolerant (Acts 5), 
A celebrated attempt to establish the rab- 
binic credentials of Paul is that of W. D. Davies, 
which concentrates on alleged links between 
Paul's christology and rabbinic (and prerab- 
binic) messianism. More recent attempts to sub- 
stantiate Paul as a Pharisee (c.g., Segal) have 
acknowledged a conceptual gap between Paul 
and rabbinism and have thus been led to postu- 
late a prerabbinic Pharisaism, for which the 
chief evidence is Paul's own writings. This ap- 
proach, which has been criticized as circular, 
abandons the rabbinic writings as too late to 
provide background to Paul's kind of Pharisa- 
ism. However, Jesus’ own style of preaching 
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(even if it is re-Judaized by the redactors) testi- 
fies to the existence of rabbinism in the first 
century (see the introductory paragraphs and 
3.7 above), so it is hard to see why Paul had a 
Pharisaism so devoid of rabbinism. Some schol- 
ars (e.g, Monteflore, Maccoby) have seen Paul 
as primarily employing *Hellenistic styles of 
thought and argument but as occasionally at- 
tempting to argue in rabbinic style (e.g, Rom 
7:1-6), On this view, Paul's claim to special Phari- 
see expertness must be regarded as a stance that 
he thought helpful to his missionary campaigns. 
The debate on Paul's Pharisaism continues. 


5. Historical Relevance of the Talmuds. 

The rabbinic writings are not of a historical or 
biographical nature and thus do not provide the 
kind of direct historical data relevant to NT stud- 
ies that we find in *Josephus or even *Philo. 
Nevertheless, much incidental material found in 
the rabbinic writings Is relevant. An example is 
the character of Gamaliel, referred to in the NT 
as a Pharisee “held in high regard by all the 
people” (Acts 5:34 NEB), Acts describes how Ga- 
matliel intervened to save Peter and his compan- 
ions from the high priest, Even here one may 
discern that he was an influential figure, that he 
was sympathetic to Jesus and other messianic 
figures aiming at Jewish liberation and that he 
led the opposition to the high priest. This pic- 
ture, which is at odds with other NT portrayals 
of Pharisees, is much enhanced by recourse to 
the rabbinic writings, in which Gamaliel is a 
prominent and respected figure: grandson of 
Hillel, progenitor of Gamaliel [I and Judah the 
Prince, and author of many seminal pronounce- 
ments. Among other Talmudic topics useful for 
NT studies are the conflict between Pharisees 
and *Sadducees; the *Samaritan issue; the na- 
ture of *messianic hopes; the position of the 
high priest as a temple administrator who car- 
ried no religious authority among the Jewish 
masses (see Sacrifice and Temple Service). 

In conclusion, the rabbinic literature, espe- 
cially the two recensions of the Talmud, is the 
depository of many centuries of Jewish thought 
and life. Though late in time of composition 
and final redaction, it is of great value, if read 
critically, as evidence of social, religious and po- 
litical conditions in first-century Palestine. It is 
therefore an indispensable source for NT re- 
search, 

See also JUDAISM AND THE NEW ‘TESTAMENT; 
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RABBINIC LITERATURE: TARGUMIM 

The term targum simply means “translation” in 
Aramaic, but the type and purpose of the ren- 
dering involved in Judaism was distinctive. The 
general phenomenon of targum needs to be ap- 
preciated, and the specific documents involyed 
(targumim) need to be described before the 
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question of targumic influence upon Jesus and 
the Gospels may be taken up. 

1, The Purpose of Targumic Production 

2. Categories of Targumim 

5. Significance of the Targumim 

4, The Targumim and Aspects of Judaism 

§. The Targumim and Paul 


1, The Purpose of Targumic Production. 
*Aramaic survived the demise of the Persian 
Empire as a lingua franca in the Near East. It had 
been embraced enthusiastically by Jews as by 
other peoples, such as Nabateans and Pal 
myrenes, and the Aramaic portions of the He- 
brew Bible (in Ezra and Daniel) testify to a sig- 
nificant change in the linguistic constitution of 
‘Judaism. Abraham himself had been an 
Aramean, although the variants of the Aramaic 
language during its history are stunning. Con- 
ceivably, one reason for Jewish enthusiasm in 
embracing Aramaic was a distant memory of its 
affiliation with *Hebrew, but it should always be 
borne in mind that Hebrew is quite a different 
language. By the time of Jesus, Aramaic appears 
to have been the common language of *Judea, 
*Samaria and *Galilee, although distinctive dia- 
lects were spoken; Hebrew was understood by 
an educated and/or perhaps a nationalistic stra- 
tum of the population, and some familiarity with 
Greek was a cultural—especially a commercial 
and bureaucratic—necessity. 

The linguistic situation in Judea and Galilee 
demanded that translation be effected for the 
purpose of popular study and worship. Although 
fragments of Leviticus and Job in Aramaic, 
which have been discovered at *Qumran, are 
technically targumim, the fact is that they are 
unrepresentative of the genre targum in literary 
terms (see Aramaic Targums; Qumran). They are 
reasonably literal renderings; that is, there is 
some attempt at formal correspondence be- 
tween the Hebrew rendered and the Aramaic 
that is presented. The targumim that are extant, 
as documents deliberately guarded within rab- 
binic Judaism, are of a different character. 

In that the aim of targumic production was 
to give the sense of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
paraphrase is characteristic of the targumim. 
Theoretically, a passage of Scripture was to be 
rendered orally by an interpreter (meturge- 
man) after the reading in Hebrew; the metur- 
geman was not to be confused with the reader, 
lest the congregation mistake the interpreta- 


tion with the original text (cf. m. Meg. 4:4-10 
and 6. Meg. 23b-25b). Regulations that specify 
the number of verses that may be read prior to 
the delivery of a targum probably date from 
well after the period of the NT. Although the 
renderings so delivered were oral in principle, 
over the course of time traditions in important 
centers of learning became fixed and coales- 
cence became possible. 

Moreover, the emergence of the rabbis as the 
dominant leaders within Judaism after A.D. 70 
provided a centralizing tendency without which 
literary targumim could never have been pro- 
duced, The targumim preserved by the rabbis 
are notoriously difficult to characterize. They 
are paraphrases, but the theological programs 
conveyed are not always consistent, even within 
a given targum. Although the rabbis attempted 
to control targumic activity, the extant targumim 
themselves sometimes contradict rabbinic pro- 
scriptions. For example, Mishnah Megilla 4:9 in- 
sists that Leviticus 18:21 (“You must not give of 
your seed, to deliver it to Moloch") should not 
be interpreted in respect of sexual intercourse 
with Gentiles; the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan—a 
late work, produced long after rabbinic author- 
ity had been established—takes just that linc. 
The targumim evince such oddities because they 
are the products of a dialectical interaction be- 
tween folk practice and rabbinic supervision— 
sometimes mediated through a love of dramatic 
and inventive speculation, a dynamic tension 
that continued over centuries, Each of the ex- 
tant targumim crystallizes that complex relation- 
ship at a given moment. 


2. Categories of Targumim. 

The targumim may conveniently be divided 
among those of the Torah (the Pentateuch), 
those of the Prophets (both Former Prophets, or 
the so-called historical works, and the Latter 
Prophets, or the Prophets as commonly desig- 
nated in English) and those of the Writings (or 
Hagiographa), following the conventional des- 
ignations of the Hebrew Bible in Judaism, The 
fact needs to be stressed at the outset, however, 
that although the Hebrew Bible is almost en- 
tirely rendered by the targumim in aggregate, 
there was no single moment and no particular 
movement that produced a comprehensive Bi- 
ble in Aramaic. The targumim are irreducibly 
complex in proveniences, purposes and dialects 
of Aramaic. 
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Among the targumim to the Pentateuch, Tar- 
gum Ongelos is a suitable point of departure. On- 
gelos appears to correspond best of all the 
targumim to rabbinic ideals of translation, Al- 
though paraphrase is evident, especially in or- 
der to describe God and his revelation in 
suitably reverent terms, the high degree of cor- 
respondence with the Hebrew of the Masoretic 
Text (and, presumably, with the Hebrew text cur- 
rent in antiquity) is striking. The dialect of Onge- 
los is commonly called Middle Aramaic, which 
would place the targum between the first cen- 
tury B.C. and A.D, 200. A better designation, how- 
ever, would be Transitional Aramaic (200 b.c.- 
A.D, 200), embracing the various dialects (*Has- 
monean, Nabatean, Palmyrene, Arsacid, *Es- 
sene, as well as targumic) that came to be used 
during the period, since what followed was a 
strong regionalization in dialects of Aramaic, 
which we can logically refer to as Regional Ara- 
miaic (A.D, 200-700). 

Because it was transitional, various targumim 
were produced in Transitional Aramaic after its 
demise as a common language, For that reason, 
the year 200 is not a firm date, after which a tar- 
gum in Transitional Aramaic cannot have been 
composed, Ongelos should probably be dated to- 
ward the end of the third century, in the wake of 
similar efforts to produce a literal Greek render- 
ing during the second century, and well after 
any strict construal of the principle that targu- 
mim were to be oral, By contrast with the rab- 
binic ethos that permitted the creation and 
preservation of Ongelos, one might recall the 
story of Rabbi Gamaliel, who is said during the 
first century to have immured a targum of Job in 
a wall of the temple (¢, Sabb, 115a). 

The Targum Neofiti I was discovered in 1949 
by A. Diez Macho in the Library of the Neo- 
phytes in Rome. The paraphrases of Neofiti are 
substantially different from those of Ongelos. En- 
tire paragraphs are added, as when Cain and 
Abel argue in the field prior to the first case of 
murder (Gen 4:8); such renderings are substan- 
tial additions, and it is impossible to predict 
when remarkable freedom of this kind is to be 
indulged. The dialect of Neofiti is known as Pal- 
estinian Aramaic (and was produced during the 
period of Regional Aramaic, A.D, 200-700), to dis- 
tinguish it from the Babylonian Aramaic of On- 
qelos. That distinction between Palestinian and 
Babylonian manifests the nascent regionaliza- 
tion in the Aramaic language to which we have 
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referred. But Neofiti is produced in a frankly Re- 
gional Aramaic, while Ongelos appears in a Tran- 
sitional Aramaic that is on the way to becoming 
Regional. Yet the chronology of the two targu- 
mim is about the same, although Neofiti appears 
somewhat later; the differences between them 
are a function more of program than dating. 
The rabbis of Babylonia, who called Ongelos 
“our targum," exerted greater influence there 
than did their colleagues in the west, 

The latest representative of the type of ex- 
pansive rendering found in Neofiét is Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan. lis reference to the names of 
Muhammad's wife and daughter in Genesis 
21:21 puts its final composition sometime after 
the seventh century A.D. (This oddly designated 
targum is so called in that the name Jonathan 
was attributed to it during the Middle Ages, be- 
cause its name was abbreviated with a yod. But 
the letter probably stood for Jerusalem, al- 
though that designation is also not established 
critically. The title Pseudo-Jonathan is therefore 
an admission of uncertainty.) Neofiti and Pseudo- 
Jonathan are together known as Palestinian tar- 
gumim, to distinguish their dialects and their 
style of interpretation from those of Ongelos. In 
fact, however, Pseudo-Jonathan was produced at 
the dawn of the period of Academic Aramaic 
(A.D. 700-1500), during which rabbinic usage 
continued to develop the language in a literary 
idiom after it had been supplanted by Arabic as 
a lingua franca in the Near East. 

Neofiti and Pseudo-Jonathan are to be associ- 
ated with two other targumim, or to be more pre- 
cise, groups of targumim. The first group, in 
chronological order, consists of the fragments 
of the Cairo Genizah. They were originally part 
of more complete works, dating between the sev- 
enth and the eleventh centuries, that were de- 
posited in the Genizah of the Old Synagogue in 
Cairo, In the type and substance of its interpre- 
tation, these fragments are comparable to the 
other targumim of the Palestinian type. The 
same may be said of the Fragmentary Targum, 
which was collected as a miscellany of targumic 
readings during the Middle Ages, An interesting 
feature of the targumim of the Palestinian type 
is that their relationship might be described as a 
synoptic one, in some ways comparable to the 
relationship among the Gospels. All four of the 
Palestinian targumim, for example, convey a de- 
bate between Cain and Abel, and they do so with 
those variations of order and wording that are 
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well known to students of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Both the Former and the Latter Prophets are 
extant in Aramaic in a single collection, al- 
though the date and character of cach targum 
within the collection needs to be studied individ- 
ually. The entire corpus, however, is ascribed by 
rabbinic tradition (b. Meg. 3a) to Jonathan ben 
Uzziel, a disciple of Hillel, the famous contem- 
porary of Jesus. There are passages of the Téar- 
gum of the Prophets that accord precisely with 
renderings given in the name of Joseph bar 
Hiyya, a rabbi of the fourth century (cf Tg. Jsa, 
5:17b and & Pesahk. 68a). 

As ithappens, 7argum Isaiah, which has been 
subjected to more study than any of the Proph- 
ets’ targumim, shows signs of a nationalistic *es- 
chatology that was current just after the 
destruction of the temple in A.D, 70 and of the 
more settled perspective of the rabbis in Baby- 
lon some three hundred years later. It appears 
that Targum Jonathan as a whole is the result of 
two major periods of collecting and editing in- 
terpretations by the rabbis, the first period being 
tannaitic, and the second amoraic, 

Afler Targum Jonathan was composed, proba- 
bly around the same time the Fragmentary Tar- 
gum (to the Pentateuch) was assembled, 
targumic addenda were appended in certain of 
its manuscripts; they are represented in the Co- 
dex Reuchlinianus and in a manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (mis)labed Hébreu 75. 

Of the three categories of targumim, that of 
the Writings is without question the most di- 
verse, Although the targum to Psalms is formally 
a translation, substantially it is better described 
as a midrash, while the targum to Proverbs ap- 
pears to be a fairly straightforward rendition of 
the Peshitta (see Syriac Bible), and the tar- 
gum(im) to Esther seems designed for use 
within a celebration of the liturgy of Purim. The 
targumim to the Writings are the most problem- 
atic within modern study, but they are also of 
the least interest of the three general categories 
of targumim from the point of view of under- 
standing the NT, in view of their late (in most 
cases, medieval) date, 


3. Significance of the Targumim. 


The significance of the targumim for appreciat- 
ing Jesus and the Gospels follows naturally from 
assessing their purpose and provenience, Fun- 
damentally, the targumim constitute evidence of 
the first importance for the way in which the 


Hebrew Scriptures were understood, not simply 
among rabbis but more commonly by the con- 
gregations for whom the targumim were in- 
tended. Insofar as what is reflected in a targum 
is representative of the reception of Scripture in 
the first century, that targumic material is of cru- 
cial importance for any student of the NT. But 
care must also be taken, lest the perspective of 
later materials be accepted uncritically as repre- 
sentative of an earlier period: that would result 
in anachronistic exegeses. There are clearly 
readings in the targumim that presuppose 
events long after the death of Jesus. One exam- 
ple of such a reading is Targum Isaiah 53:4, 5, 10- 
lla, which clearly anticipates that the reader 
takes the destruction of the temple as given. 

A particular problem is posed for modern 
study by the persistent notion that there is some- 
where extant today a Palestinian targum that 
substantially represents the understanding of 
the Hebrew Bible in the time of Jesus. There 
was a time when that was a comprehensible po- 
sition, because it was taken that Palestinian Ara- 
maic was more ancient than Babylonian 
Aramaic. Today, however, the discoveries at 
Qumran have cast a new light on Ongelos and 
Jonathan, which makes them appear more an- 
cient than was supposed some sixty years ago 
and more similar to Aramaic as spoken in Pales- 
tine, Ongelos and Jonathan, insofar as they repre- 
sent Transitional Aramaic, convey an carlicr 
form of the language than what we find in the 
Cairo Genizah, PseudoJonathan and the Frag- 
mentary Targum. To the same extent that the last 
three targumim are Palestinian, they also repre- 
sent the later, Regional dialect of Aramaic, 
Moreover, the present understanding of early 
Judaism is that it was too variegated to allow the 
formation of a single, authoritative tradition of 
rendering, such as the designation “Palestinian 
Targum" would suggest. Pseudo-Jonathan appears 
to represent a more recent tendency, not only in 
language but also in its historical allusions and 
its form, 

The difficulty of assessing the precise form of 
targumic tradition(s) within the first century 
should also make us wary of any claim that we 
know the precise dialect(s) of Aramaic current 
in that period, The literary remains of the lan- 
guage are sporadic, dialectical variation was 
great, and there sometimes appears to have 
been a significant difference between the lan- 
guage as spoken and the language as written. 
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For all those reasons, attempts to retranslate the 
Greck Gospels into Jesus’ own language are ex- 
tremely speculative; when the targumim are ap- 
pealed to by way of antecedent, speculation is 
piled upon speculation. In purely linguistic 
terms, it is evident that the Aramaic of Qumran, 
rather than that of any of the targumim, offers a 
useful guide in the exercise of retroversion. 

The composite nature of the targumim is 
nonetheless such that upon occasion one may 
discern in them the survival of materials that did 
circulate in the time of Jesus and therefore influ- 
enced his teaching and/or the memory of that 
teaching among those disciples who were famil- 
iar with such traditions. Whatever Qumran may 
tell us of the language of Jesus, his thought and 
its environment are often better represented by 
the targumim. An example of such a survival 
might be Leviticus 22:28 in Pseudo-Jonathan, “My 
people, children of Israel, since our father is 
merciful in heaven, so should you be merciful 
upon the earth.” The expansion in the targum is 
unquestionably innovative, as compared with 
what may be read in the Masorctic Text, so that 
the possible echo in Luke 6:36, within the ad- 
dress known conventionally as the Sermon on 
the Plain, is with the targum or with nothing at 
all, It is theoretically possible that the saying 
originated with Jesus and was then anony- 
mously taken up within the targum. 

Without doubt, the statement is rhetorically 
more at home within Luke than in Pseudo- 
Jonathan, where it appears unmotivated. But it 
seems inherently unlikely that Pseudo-Jonathan, 
which of all the Pentateuchal targumim is per- 
haps the most influenced by a concern to guard 
and articulate Judaic integrity, would inadvert- 
ently convey a saying of Jesus. More probably, 
both Pseudo-Jonathan and Luke's Jesus are here 
independently passing on the wisdom of a pro- 
verbial statement. The targumic echo is there- 
fore not the source of Jesus’ statement, but it 
may help us to describe the nature of Jesus’ 
statement. 

Examples such as Leviticus 22:28 demon- 
strate that the targumim might have a heuristic 
value in illustrating the sort of Judaism that 
Jesus and his followers took for granted, Recent 
study has greatly increased the catalog of such 
instances. But there are also cases in which 
Jesus appears to have cited a form of the book of 
Isaiah that is closer to the targum than to any 
other extant source; in such cases, an awareness 
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of the fact helps us better to understand his 
preaching. Targum Isaiah 6:9, 10 is an especially 
famous example, and it helps to explain Mark 
4:11, 12. The statement in Mark could be taken 
to mean that Jesus told parables with the pur- 
pose that (Aina) people might see and not per- 
ceive, hear and not understand, lest they turn 
and be forgiven: 

And he was saying to them, “To you the mys- 

tery has been given of the kingdom of God, 

but to those outside, everything comes in par- 
ables, so that (hina) while seeing they see and 
not perceive, and while hearing they hear 
and do not understand, lest they repent and 
it be forgiven them." 
The targum also, unlike the Masoretic Text and 
the *Septuagint, refers to people not being “for- 
given” (rather than not being “healed”), and 
that suggests that the targum may give the key to 
the meaning supposed in Mark. The relevant 
clause in the targum refers to people who be- 
have in such a way “so that" (d in Aramaic) they 
see and do not perceive, hear and do not under- 
stand, lest they repent and they be forgiven, It 
appears that Jesus was characterizing people in 
the targumic manner, as he characterizes his 
own fate similarly in Mark with a clause employ- 
ing hina (cf. Mk 9:12), not acting in order to be 
misunderstood. 

In this famous case from Mark, then, the un- 
derlying Aramaism of using the clause with d 
caused the saying of Jesus to use the term hina 
in Greek, which may mean “in order that” or “so 
that.” If the former meaning obtains, Mark's 
Jesus speaks so as not to be understood and de- 
liberately to preclude the forgiveness of those 
who do not understand, If the latter meaning 
obtains, then Jesus uses the reference from Isa- 
iah in its targumic form in order to characterize 
the kind of people who do not respond to his 
message and what happens to them. The fact of 
the similarity in word with the targum shows us 
that the second meaning is preferable, as does 
the fact that Jesus elsewhere in Mark refers to 
his own followers as being hard-hearted, with 
unseeing eyes and unseeing ears (Mk 8:17-18), 
His point in alluding once again to Isaiah 6 is 
given at the end of the rebuke, “Do you not yet 
understand?” (Mk 8:21). Jesus’ citation of Isaiah 
6 in its targumic form was intended to rouse 
hearers to understanding, not to make their mis- 
understanding into his own program. 

Another example of overlap with the teach- 
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ing of Jesus is provided by the final verse of the 
book of Isaiah targum, which clearly identifies 
who will suffer where at the end of time, when it 
says “the wicked shall be judged in Gchenna un- 
til the righteous will say concerning them, “We 
have seen enough’'” (7g. /sa, 66:24). “Gehenna” 
is just what Jesus associates with the phrase 
“their worm will not die, and their fire will not 
be quenched” (Mk 9:48, and see wv, 44, 46 in 
many manuscripts), which is taken from the 
same verse of Isaiah, The term Gehenna refers in 
a literal sense to the Valley of Hinnom in the 
Kidron Valley, just across from the temple in 
Jerusalem. But because that had been a place 
where idolatrous human sacrifice by fire had 
taken place (see 2 Kings 16:3; 21:6), the site was 
deliberately destroyed and desecrated by King 
Josiah as part of his cultic reform during the sev- 
enth century U.C. (see 2 Kings 25:10). As a result, 
Gehenna came to be known as the place of the 
definitive punishment of the wicked. 

Apart from James 3:6, the term appears only 
in sayings of Jesus in the NT; otherwise, only the 
*Pseudepigrapha and rabbinic literature (espe- 
cially the book of *7 Enoch) provide us with ex- 
amples of the usage from the same period or 
near the same period that enable us to sce what 
the usage means, Gehenna is the place of fiery 
torment for the wicked. But it is not known as 
such in the Sepwmagint, “Josephus or even 
*Philo:; evidently the usage is at home in an Ara- 
maic environment. Rabbi Aqiba also is said to 
have associated Gehenna with the end of the 
book of Isaiah (in the Mishnah, see ‘Ed. 2:10), 
Aqiba, however, refers to punishment in Ge- 
henna having a limit, of twelve months; for 
Jesus, as in Targum Isaiah, part of the threat of 
Gehenna was that its limit could not be cleter- 
mined in advance. 

‘Time and again the targumim present a syn- 
optic relationship among their materials, be it in 
the instance of the dispute between Cain and 
Abel (as already mentioned), the Aqedah (Gen 
22 in the Palestinian targumim and Isaiah 33:7 
in the margin of Reuchlinianus) or the Poem of 
the Four Nights (Ex 12:32 in the Palestinian tar- 
gumim), In that the synopticity of the targumim 
is evinced among four documents, not three (as 
in the case of the relationship among the Gos- 
pels), it is ever. more complicated to trace a 
purely documentary, rigidly literary relationship 
among the texts. The study of the synoptic as- 
pect of the targumim remains in its infancy, but 


it appears possible that, once it is better under- 
stood, we will find that we also conceive of the 
literary relationship among the Gospels in a dif- 
ferent way. 


4, The Targumim and Aspects of Judaism, 

The targumim are a rich source of that form of 
early Judaism and rabbinic Judaism where the 
folk and the expert aspects of the religion met. 
For that reason, serious students of the NT 
might well read them as helping them to com- 
prehend the context within which Jesus taught 
and his movement first developed, before the 
transition to a Hellenistic compass and to the 
Greek language. In particular cases, the targu- 
mim uniquely present material that helps to illu- 
minate Jesus’ teaching. ([n other instances, they 
may support what we know from other sources.) 
It might be that a targum happens to preserve 
proverbial material that Jesus cites or alludes to 
(see Rabbinic Proverbs). But there are also cases 
in which Jesus scems to have been influenced 
by a specifically targumic understanding of the 
Bible, Finally, apart from what they may tell us 
of particular passages in the Gospels, the targu- 
mim give us an example of how composite docu- 
ments evolved within Judaism, and to that extent 
they may provide an analogy for understanding 
the Gospels themselves. 


5. The Targumim and Paul. 
Paul also is sometimes better understood in the 
light of the targumim than he can be otherwise. 
In his letter to the Galatians, Paul uses the 
phrase “hanging upon a tree” in order to de- 
scribe Jesus’ execution, The wording itself 
comes from Deuteronomy 21:23, and Paul ap- 
plies it to argue that, in being crucified, Jesus 
was subject to the curse of “everyone who hangs 
upon a tree” (Gal 3:13, which follows the LXX in 
its wording), The argument assumes that cruci- 
fixion carries with it some sanction of Judaic 
law, and that is just what we find in the Ruth tar- 
gum, when Naomi says, “We have four kinds of 
death for the guilty, stoning with stones, burning 
with fire, execution by the sword and hanging 
upon a tree." In his commentary, D. R. G. Beat- 
tie observes the contradiction of the Mishnah 
(Sanh, 7:1) in equating crucifixion with the pun- 
ishment envisaged in Deuteronomy, That is a 
principal support of his suggestion of “an an- 
cient origin, at least for that part of the Targum.” 
The argument is vitiated by the severe criti- 
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cism that has recently been leveled at any form 
of the assertion that a statement that appears to 
be antimishnaic in content must be premishnaic 
in origin, The logic of midrash may explore al- 
most any logical and historical possibility, pre- 
cisely because it is not identified with halakic 
authority, And the Ruth targum is late, mi- 
drashic in nature; it represents the later inter- 
pretative tendency in Academic Aramaic, 
probably during the eighth century, of incorpo- 
rating selected midrashic passages within a ren- 
dering that was generally more restrained. 

But Beattie’s basic insight can be supported 
by reference to what Paul himself says. Here is 
an indisputably first-century usage in which the 
midrashic connection between crucifixion and 
Deuteronomy 21:23 is explicitly made. Taken to- 
gether, Galatians and the Ruth targum show us 
that this connection is as ancient as Beattie sug- 
gests and that Paul was making an argument that 
was within the idiom of midrashic possibility, 

But perhaps the most evocative overlap be- 
tween Paul and the targumim corresponds to 
the equally telling comparison between Jesus 
and the targumim: reference to the kingdom of 
God. The phrase conveys the central category of 
Jesus’ theology and also appears in the form 
“kingdom of the Lord” in the targumim (sce Tg. 
Ong., Ex 15:18; Ty. Ps.J., Is 24:23; 31:4; 40:9; 
52:7; Ezek 7:7; Obad 21; Zech 14:9). The first us- 
age in Targum Isaiah (Tg. Isa. 24:23) associates 
the theologoumenon of the kingdom of God 
with God's self-revelation on Mt. Zion, where his 
appearing is to occasion a feast for all nations 
(see Is 25:6-8), The association of the kingdom 
with a festal image is comparable to Jesus’ prom- 
ise in Matthew 8:11 and Luke 13;28-29 that 
many will come from the ends of the earth to 
feast with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the king- 
dom of God, 

The Masoretic Text develops a picture of the 
Lord descending upon Mt. Zion as a lion that is 
not afraid of the shepherds who attempt to pro- 
tect the prey. That arresting image is referred 
explicitly to the kingdom in Targum Isaiah (Tg. 
Isa, 31:4): 

As a lion, a young lion roars over its prey, 
and, when a band of shepherds are ap- 
pointed against it, it is not broken up at their 
shouting or checked at their tumult, so the 
kingdom of the Lord of hosts will be revealed 
to settle upon the Mount of Zion and upon 
its hill. 
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This passage refutes the outworn generaliza- 
tion that the kingdom within Judaic usage was 
static in nature and that the dynamic aspect was 
Jesus’ innovation, The kingdom's dynamism was 
not original with Jesus; his particular contribu- 
tion was in his portrayal of how the kingdom 
comes. 

The dynamic nature of the kingdom in the 
targumim explicitly involves eschatological judg- 
ment. In the case of Paul, the emphasis falls 
more unequivocally on the aspect of judgment 
involved in the kingdom than it does in the case 
of Jesus (see Gal 5:21; 1 Cor 6:9-11; 15:24, 50). At 
the same time, Paul understands that the king- 
dom is also active as a force in the present, in- 
volving both divine power (sce | Cor 4:20) and 
human response to that power through the Holy 
Spirit (Rom 14:17), In their mutual reference to 
the kingdom of God as the dynamic strength of 
God's rule, Jesus and Paul show themselves to 
have inherited and evolved the idiom of the tar- 
gumim, 

See also ARAMAIC LANGUAGE; ARAMAIC TAR- 
GUMS: QUMRAN; OLD TESTAMENT VERSIONS, AN- 
CIENT; RABBINIC LITERATURE, 
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RABBINIC PARABLES 
Parables are “short fictitious stories that illus- 
trate a moral attitude or religious principle” 
(Webster's Third New International Dictionary). Nor- 
mally they have two levels of meaning, popularly 
the “earthly story” and the “heavenly meaning.” 

1, Frequency 

2. Variety 

3, Parables as Analogies 

4, Parables as Mini-Dramas 

5, Caricature 

6. Stock Metaphors 

7, Function and Audience 

8. Comparison with Jesus’ Parables 


1, Frequency. 

In the ancient Greco-Roman world parables oc- 
cur frequently inethe teaching of Jesus and the 
rabbinic literature but only rarely elsewhere. 
More than 1,500 rabbinic parables survive, 
though only 324 of these date before A.D, 200. 
These earlier parables are given in R. M. 
Johnston (1977). Only three date before the 
time of Jesus, from R, Hillel in the generation 
immediately preceding. Thus the 60 parables of 
Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels are among the 
earliest known. Yet Jesus’ audience realized he 
was speaking in parables (Mt 13:10), so the form 
was apparently well known at that time, Perhaps 
parables were common in the “synagogue ser- 
mons of Jesus’ day, as they were later. We have 
too little information from this early period to 
be sure. 


2, Variety. 

In Jewish usage, the Greek word parabole, like its 
Hebrew counterpart masal, is broader in mean- 
ing than the English word parable. Both also in- 
clude proverb and paradox, and masal can 
mean byword or prophetic poem as well. Here 
we confine ourselves to parables in the nar- 
rower sense, illustrative stories ranging in length 
from a sentence or two (a similitude) to a short 
story of a few hundred words (story parable). 
These may make a single point or several; they 
may be rather allegorical or not. To conserve 
space here, the parables quoted are the shorter 
ones. 


3. Parables as Analogies. 
Most parables have two levels of meaning. As 
J. W. Sider notes, parables typically make their 
points by means of analogy or proportion, using 
some situation in everyday life to picture some- 
thing in the moral or spiritual realm. “R. Jacob 
said: “This world is like a lobby before the world 
to come. Prepare yourself in the lobby that you 
may enter the banquet hall’” (J116 [indicates 
the number of the parable cataloged in John- 
ston's work]; m. ‘Abot 4:16) Here the analogy is: 
this world: the world to come = lobby: ban- 
quet hall. 
The left side of the equation is the reality part 
(tenor, niméal); the right side is the picture part 
(vehicle, masail). The speaker is making one or 
more points of comparison through this propor- 
tion. His main point here is (1) we need to get 
ready in the first before we enter the second. 
Some other points are probably implied: (2) we 
have to pass out of the first to get into the sec- 
ond; (3) the second is far more important than 
the first, or even the (3a) second is what the first 
is all about. 


4. Parables as Mini-Dramas. 
B. H, Young notes that many parables have a 
structure like that of a miniature drama. They 
often begin with an introductory formula, fol- 
lowed by the presentation of the main charac- 
ters and setting, A crisis is developed and then 
resolved. Finally, the parable is applied. 
Judah ha-Nasi said; “Unto what is the matter 
like? It is like a king who was judging his son, 
and the accuser was standing and indicting 
him, When the tutor of the prince saw that his 
pupil was being condemned, he thrust the 
accuser outside the court and put himself in 
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his place in order to plead on his behalf. Even 
so, when Israel made the Golden Calf, Satan 
stood before God accusing him, while Moses 
remained without. What then did Moses do? 
He arose and thrust Satan away and put him- 
self in his place.” (J267; Ex. Rab, 43:1) 


5, Caricature. 

Parables are typically stories drawn from every- 
day life, but often they have some unusual char- 
acter or exaggerated action designed to draw 
attention to a particular point. The best ones are 
short and memorable creations of experienced 
storytellers. 

It is said, “Will you be angry with the entire 
assembly when only one man sins?” (Num 
16:22). R. Simeon b, Yohai taught: “A parable. It 
is like men sitting in a ship, One took adrill and 
began boring beneath his seat. His fellow-travel- 
ers said, ‘What are you doing?’ He responded, 
‘What does it matter to you? It's my seat I'm bor- 
ing under!’ They said, “The water will come in 
and drown us all!'” (J271; Lev. Rab. 4:6) 


6. Stock Metaphors. 
Parable stories often have characters and ac- 
tions that are based on common metaphors. 
Many of these are drawn from the OT, and they 
help the listener understand what the point is. 
Among Johnston's 324 early rabbinic parables, 
by far the commonest metaphor is that of a king 
(161 times), nearly always standing for God. 
Other common pictures for God are husband 
and father. For Israel, the stock metaphors are 
son, wife, daughter and servant. *Moses is often 
pictured as a friend, steward or tutor. A banquet 
is used with some variety, but a common mean- 
ing is the age to come. Inheritance sometimes 
pictures the promised land, sometimes Israelites 
and once the future reward. The skillful parable 
maker would often weave together a consistent 
set of these motifs into a story to teach a lesson, 
A philosopher asked R. Gamaliel, “Why is 
your God jealous of idol-worshipers rather 
than of the idol itself?” He answered, “I will 
tell you a parable. ‘To what is the matter like? 
It is like a king who had a son, and his son 
raised a dog whom he named for his father. 
Whenever the son took an oath, he said, ‘By 
the life of this dog, my father!" When the 
king heard of it, with whom was he angry, his 
son or the dog? Surely his son!” (J1'74; Mek. 
Bahodesh 6:1 134). 
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7. Function and Audience. 

Among the rabbis, parables are commonly used 
in two ways—as illustrations and as arguments. 
The rabbi's audience might be his disciples in a 
teaching situation, a congregation listening to a 
synagogue sermon or some outsider in an. en- 
counter or debate, We see the last of these in the 
parable cited in §6 above. The teaching situa- 
tion is probably the occasion for §§4-5, which 
are explaining Scripture passages, and the set- 
ting of §3 is likely to have been sermonic (see 
Homily, Ancient). 


8. Comparison with Jesus’ Parables, 

The sorts of parables used by the rabbis are of- 
ten similar to those used by Jesus, and each can 
cast some light on the interpretation of the 
other. In fact, most of what has been said above 
applies to the parables of Jesus. 

8.1, Fables, One type of rabbinic parable not 
found in the Gospels is the fable, a story featur- 
ing animals or plants acting in human ways. 
When one rabbi warned R. Akiba for violating 
the Roman decree against studying the Torah, 
the latter responded, 

Unto what is the matter like? It is like a fox 

who was walking alongside a river, and he 

saw fish going in swarms from one place to 
another [fleecing the fishermen]. He said to 
them, “Would you like to come on to the dry 
land... 2” They said to him, ". .. If we are 
afraid in the element in which we live, how 
much more in the element in which we 
would die!” So it is with us... . If we go and 
neglect the Torah [which is our life], how 
much worse off we shall be, ([148; 6. Ber. 61b) 
This type of parable is occasionally found in the 


OT (e.g., Judg 9:8-15), but is best known in the 


collection ascribed to Aesop (sixth century B.C). 
8.2. Sample Parables. A type of parable used 
by Jesus but not apparently by the rabbis is the 
sample, or paradigm, parable. In.these, the story 
operates only on a single level, being already a 
moral or religious story without the use of anal- 
ogy. Instead, a sample of the sort of behavior to 
be approved or condemned is given (e.g., the 
parables of the Good Samaritan, Lk 10:30-36, 
and the Rich Fool, Lk 12:16-21), and the recipi- 
ent is expected to generalize the lesson from 
this concrete example. These have a back- 
ground in the case law of the OT and in the 
sample stories of Proverbs (c.g., Prov 7:6-23). 
8.3. Similar Parables. Stock metaphors (§6 
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above) are used by Jesus as well as the rabbis, 
and in a few cases, a similar cluster of such met- 
aphors results in a very similar parable. Com- 
pare R. ‘Tarfon's saying, “The day is short, the 
task is great, the laborers are idle, the wage is 
abundant, and the master of the house is ur- 
gent” (m. ‘Abot 2:15) with Jesus’ “The harvest is 
plentiful, but the workers are few. Ask the Lord 
of the harvest, therefore, to send out workers 
into his harvest field” (Lk 10:2), Or consider the 
following parable: 

A king had a vineyard for which he engaged 

many laborers, one of whom was especially 

apt and skillful. What did the king do? He 
took this laborer from his work and walked 
through the vineyard with him, When the 
laborers came for their hire in the evening, 
the skillful laborer also appeared among 
them and received a full day’s wages from 
the king. The other laborers were angry at 
this and said, “We have toiled the whole day, 
while this man has worked but two hours; 
why does the king give him the full hire, even 
as to us?” The king said to them, “Why are 
you angry? Through his skill he has done 

more in two hours than you have all day.” (y. 

Ber. 2:5) 

The story is very similar to that of Jesus in Mat- 
thew 20;1-16, but the lesson is very different 

See also RABBINIC PROVERBS. 
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RABBINIC PROVERBS 

The word proverb suggests a gem of popular wis- 
dom, a short, pithy statement that encapsulates a 
keen observation about nature and/or human 
nature, and is memorable and often repeated. 


Rabbinic proverbs are part of a long tradition 
linking Jewish wisdom teaching with Torah. The 
biblical proverbs are paradigmatic as ¢xhorta- 
tions to correct moral choices; this emphasis 
continues from the Old Testament period into 
the first centuries A.D, As they appear in selected 
texts from late antiquity, rabbinic proverbs illus- 
trate the richness of practical instruction and il- 
luminate our study of Jesus as the consummate 
teacher of wisdom. 

1, Definition 

9, A Literary/Historical Survey 

§. Characteristics of Rabbinic Proverbs 

4. Selected Parallels: Rabbinic Proverbs and 

the Teaching of Jesus 


1. Definition. 

The Hebrew word translated “proverb” is masa, 
a term that covers a wide spectrum of literary 
products. While the fundamental meaning of 
this word implies “likeness” (johnson, 162-63), 
the various means of articulating that likeness 
are manifold. Masai frequently indicates a *par- 
able, a literary form that significantly develops 
the comparison. This study of rabbinic proverbs, 
however, will focus on decidedly brief but pun- 
gent and memorable statements, only some of 
which are labeled m‘salim. Certain of these are 
introduced in the rabbinic collections by (hay- 
yenu) de'amre ‘inde, “according to the popular 
saying,” indicating they were often repeated. 


2. A Literary/Historical Survey. 

The same features that characterize biblical 
proverbs are reflected in their rabbinic counter- 
parts. 

2.1. Attributed Collections, A majority of biblical 
proverbs are found in collections and are attrib- 
uted to named individuals whose reputation for 
wisdom gives credence to the statements, Por- 
tions of the book of Proverbs are attributed to Sol- 
omon (Prov 10:1; 25:1) and to “the wise" (Prov 
22:17). Likewise, the wisdom sayings collected in 
Pirge ‘Abot (Sayings of the Fathers) are attributed to 
significant sages of the first centuries B.C, and A.D. 

2,2. Isolated Statements, At the same time, the 
biblical text contains singular instances of popu- 
lar sayings, One example is Ezekiel 18:2b; “the 
fathers eat sour grapes, and the teeth of the chil- 
dren are set on edge.” So also, popular sayings 
appear individually in the rabbinic literature, of 
ten introduced by (hayyenu) de ‘amre ‘inse. 

2.3. Topics. Biblical wisdom texts deal with 
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knowledge and wisdom, righteousness, truth, 
justice and humility; the rabbinic collections of 
proverbs address the same profound concerns, 
starting with the necessity of knowing and prac- 
ticing Torah. Many of the biblical and rabbinic 
proverbs are founded upon observations about 
the natural world. Often the proverbs focus on 
the implicit order and predictable character of 
that world and then note the reversals intro- 
duced by humanity. 

2.4. Extrabiblical Sources. The long tradition 
of Jewish texts that contain proverbs includes 
*Sirach (Ben Sira) and the *Wisdom of Solomon 
from the intertestamental period. Indicative of 
the perceived importance of these pursuits, Sir- 
ach 39:1-3 describes the sage who devoted him- 
self to the study of the law of the Most High: 
“He seeks out the wisdom of all the ancients . . . 
he seeks out the hidden meanings of proverbs 
[apocrypha paroimién] and is at home with the 
obscurities of parables” (NRSV). 

The rabbinic texts cited below include the 
Mishnah, compiled about A.D, 220; Mekilta de 
Rabbi Ishmael, an exegetical commentary on the 
book of Exodus that most likely dates to the sec- 
ond half of the third century; and the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, compiled around A.p. 500. While 
the names of the sages suggest that some of 
these traditions may be representative of the 
first century, they have undergone centuries of 
oral development. 


5. Characteristics of Rabbinic Proverbs, 

3.1, Collections with a Biblical Foundation. 

3.4.1, ‘Abot. The best known collection of 
rabbinic proverbs is ‘Abol, a tractate in the Mish- 
nah, one purpose of which seems to have been 
to establish the authority of oral tradition by 
linking it with written Torah (Lerner, 273). The 
named individuals whose wise sayings are cited 
span the period from Ezra to the production of 
the Mishnah by Rabbi Judah the Prince, thus 
demonstrating this continuity, The major sub- 
jects addressed have to do with the study and 
practice of Torah, the importance of a teacher, 
care with words, choosing to do good, wisdom 
and the fear of heaven, honoring other people, 
justice and humility, Chapter 5 presents these 
gems of wisdom in numbered lists, a pattern 
found in Proverbs and an aid to memory. 

Hillel's words are prominent in the early 
chapters: “A name made great is a name de- 
stroyed, and he that increases not decreases, 
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and he that learns not is worthy of death, and 
he that makes worldly use of the crown shall 
perish” (m. ‘Abot 1:13) and “do not judge your 
fellow until you have come into his place” (m. 
‘Abot 2:5b). Further expositions of “Abot's wis- 
dom sayings appear in ‘Abot de Rabbi Nathan, 
one of the minor tractates of the Babylonian 
Talmud. 

3.1.2. The Babylonian Talmud, Later collec- 
tions of rabbinic proverbs appear in Derek Eres 
Rabba and Baba Qamma 92a-b, tractates of the 
Babylonian Talmud. Chapter 2 of Derek Eres 
Rabba is a series of character descriptions, each 
of which is grounded in a biblical text. These 
are similar to traits described in Proverbs, and 
parts of the chapter also resonate with Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount, “Concerning them who 
are merciful, who feed the hungry, give drink to 
the thirsty, clothe the naked and distribute alms 
Scripture declares, Say of the righteous, that it shall 
be well with him” [Ts 3:10] (6, Der, Er, Rab, 2:21). 

In the Baba Qamma collection, several fea- 
tures are significant. First, some of them are cited 
as popular sayings, while others are attributed to 
the sages. Second, in both cases there is an in- 
tentional effort to link them with biblical texts as 
their bases. Note the following examples: 

Raba said to Rabbah bar Mari; “Whence can 

be derived the popular saying that together 

with the thorn the cabbage is smitten?” He 
replied; “As it is writen, Why will you strive 
with Me? You all have transgressed against Me, 
says the Lord” [Jer 2:29), (b. B. Qam. 92a) 
This prooftext and those that follow in the ensu- 
ing discussion draw on a plural pronoun in the 
biblical text to conclude that all are worthy of 
punishment. 
Raba said to Rabbah bar Mari; “Whence can 
be derived the saying of the rabbis: ‘Tf your 
fellow calls you an ass, put a saddle on your 
back'?” 
The response quotes Genesis 16:8-9, in which 
Hagar, addressed by the angel as the handmaid 
of Sarai, calls Sarai her mistress, accepting the 
role (6, B. Qam. 92b). 

3.2. Isolated Statements. Apart from the collec- 
tions of proverbs, we occasionally find single 
maxims that are cited in the context of biblical 
text analyses. For example, as the sages clis- 
cussed the name Di-Zahab (Deut 1:1), 

the school of Yannai said: “Moses said before 

The Holy One Blessed Be He; ‘Master of the 

Universe, it was because of the silver and 
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gold that you poured out on Israel until they 

said; Enough! that they were led to make a 

god of gold.’” A mashal: The lion does not 

tear and roar out of a basket of straw, but out 

of a basket of meat, (b, Sanh. 102a) 
The Hebrew word for “enough” is related to Di; 
Zahab is “gold.” The moral is that they were 
overwhelmed by the abundant presence of that 
which tempted them to sin. The proverb drawn 
from the natural world graphically illustrates the 
point. 

3.3, Incongruities and Paradoxes, Folk prov- 
erbs often point out incongruities and para- 
doxes. “Though the wine belongs to the 
master, the thanks are given to the butler” (6. 
B. Qam. 92b). Hillel's words in m, ‘Abot 1:13 
(cited above) are illustrative of a recognizable 
set of paradoxes. 

3.4, Hebrew and Aramaic. Although the Mish- 
nah is an essentially Hebrew text, some of the 
maxims quoted by Hillel in ‘Abo are in Aramaic, 
In other words, those sayings that were reflec- 
tive of the earlier discussions in academic circles 
were preserved in Hebrew, while the popular 
culture and language only occasionally emerged 
in the text. In the Babylonian Talmud, compiled 
later and in a different geographical context, 
both the proverbs and the sages’ discussion are 
primarily in Aramaic. 


4. Selected Parallels; Rabbinic Proverbs and the 
Teaching of Jesus. 

4.1. Paradoxes, Some of Jesus’ proverbs high- 
lighted the reversals of life in the kingdom of 
God; “The first shall be last, and the last first” 
(Mt 19;30; 20:16); and “whoever wants to save 
his life will lose it, but whoever loses his life for 
me will find it”\(Mt 16:25). 

4.2, Measure for Measure. A maxim that ap- 
pears with great frequency in the rabbinic texts 
is the assurance that “according to the measure 
that a person has used, so it will be measured to 
him.” This is followed by citations of multiple 
biblical examples to demonstrate that God's jus- 
tice is balanced and the measures of punish- 
ment and reward fit the human activity (m, Sota 
1:7-9: Mek. Besallah 1; Mek, Sirta 2). Overall, 
there is a qualitative balance in all of God's dis- 
pensations of justice. In those contexts, how- 
ever, the rabbis also emphasized that the 
measure of reward for good was always greater 
than the measure of punishment for a crime, 
This was in keeping with Exodus 20:5-6. 


When Jesus used this expression in Matthew 
7:1-2, simple balanced justice is evident, "Do not 
judge, so that you may not be judged. For with 
the judgment you make you will be judged, and 
the measure you give will be the measure you 
get” (NRSV). In Mark 4, Jesus’ reference to mea- 
sure for measure engaged both the aspects of 
balance and greater measure. Following his dis- 
closure of the meaning of the parable of the 
sower, Jesus says: “For there is nothing hidden, 
except to be disclosed; nor is anything secret, ex- 
cept to come to light... . the measure you give 
will be the measure you get. For to those who 
have, more will be given; and from those who 
have nothing, even what they have will be taken 
away” (Mk 4;22-25 NRSV). 

43. The Sabbath. Jesus' use of proverbs was 
occasionally prompted by disputes, One exam- 
ple was the ongoing sabbath controversy. After 
the *Pharisees challenged the actions of his dis- 
ciples on the sabbath, Jesus responded with sev- 
eral biblical examples and then made a 
summary statement in Mark 2:27 (NRSV): “The 
sabbath was made for humankind, and not hu- 
mankind for the sabbath.” This is echoed in 
Mekilta in conjunction with its commentary on 
Exodus 31:18. The question for the sages was 
what activities ought to supersede the sabbath 
and why. Following that discussion, R. Shimon 
ben Menasiah said; "The verse says: Keep the 
Sabbath because it is holy for you. The Sabbath has 
been given for you; you haven't been given for 
the Sabbath" (Mek. Sabta 1). 

See also RABBINIC PARABLES. 
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RABBIS 
The term “rabbi” has ignited controversy in the 
study of the NI. Althoygh it appears frequently 
within the Gospels in reference to Jesus, some 
scholars deny that earliest Christianity can be 
described in rabbinic terms at all. Others have 
been prepared to assume, as part of the back- 
ground of the NT, the existence of rabbinic insti- 
tutions that only developed after the destruc. 
tion of the temple in A.D. 70, Considering the 
history of the term's actual usage during this pe- 
riod enables us to negotiate this impasse. 

1. The Pharisees Within Early Judaism 

2. The Transition to Rabbinic Judaism 


1. The Pharisees Within Early Judaism. 

The rabbinic movement in its earliest phase is to 
be identified with Pharisaism. The *Pharisees 
are portrayed by *Josephus as being critical of 
the *Hasmonean *priesthood, Their expression 
was at first political (Josephus Ant. 13.10,5-6 
§§288-98) and could extend to violent action, as 
in the demand that the counselors who advised 
Alexander Janneus to kill some of their sympa- 
thizers should themselves be executed (Jose- 
phus J. W. 1,5,2-3 §§110-14). At base, however, the 
orientation of the Pharisees was toward the 
achievement and maintenance of “purity. 

The purity they strived for had fundamen- 
tally to do with making offerings, people and 
priests fit for the cult of *sacrifice in the *tem- 
ple. For that reason, the issues of the personne! 
of the priesthood, the sorts of animals and 
goods that might be-brought and their permitted 
proximity to all sources of uncleanness were vi- 
tally important. 

By the dawn of the present era, the Pharisees 
found a distinguished teacher in *Jerusalem in 
the person of Hillel, Hillel is justly famous for 
the dictum, uttered some twenty years before 
Jesus, “That which you hate, do not do to your 
fellow; that is the whole Torah, while all the rest 
is commentary thereon” (b. Sabb. 31a). The story 
is striking, but it can also be misleading. First, 
Hillel in the tale is talking to an impatient prose- 
lye who wished to learn the Torah while he 
stands on one foot; his impatience has just won 
him a cuff with a measuring rod from Shammai, 
the rabbi with whom Hillel is programmatically 
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contrasted in Mishnah. Obviously Hillel has no 
overt desire to reduce the Torah on the grounds 
of principle, and he tells the proselyte, “Go and 
learn it.” In other words, the Gentile is told that 
the revelation to *Moses is the expression of the 
best ethics, and for that reason the whole should 
be mastered, 

In any case, Hillel was understood among 
the Pharisees as having come to prominence for 
adjudicating a distinct issue: whether the Pass- 
over (see Festivals and Holy Days: Jewish) could 
be offered on the *sabbath. Hillel first offers a 
scriptural argument for accepting the practice; 
since other forms of priestly service are permit- 
ted, so is the slaying of the lamb, His hearers are 
unimpressed, until he states that he learned the 
position in Babylon, from Shemaiah and Abtal- 
ion, distinguished predecessors in the move- 
ment, Their authority is sufficient to displace the 
current leaders of Pharisaic opinion, the sons of 
Bathyra (cf. t. Pesah, 4:13, 14; y. Pesah. 6:1; 9. 
Sabb. 19:1; b. Pesah. 66a, b). 

The latter story may appear the more arcane 
to most readers, but it is also more redolent of 
Pharisaic culture, Hillel consistently involved 
himself in cultic questions and disputes in Jerus- 
alem. His position also is said to have convinced 
another teacher, Baba ben Buta, to provide cul 
tically correct beasts in great numbers for 
slaughter, with the stipulation (against the 
school of Shammai) that the offerer lay hands 
on the victim immediately prior to the killing (cf. 
t. Hag. 2:11; y. Hag. 2:3; », Besa 2:4; b. Besa 20a, 
b). Moreover, the basis of Hillel's authority was 
not so much any scriptural expertise as his mas- 
tery of what he had been taught by previous 
masters. Hillel embodies the Pharisaic principle 
that the “chains” of their tradition were norma- 
tive for purity, Such chains were understood to 
have been developed from Moses to Ezra, after 
that by “the men of the great congregation" and 
then by teachers who were generally invoked as 
“pairs” (m. ‘Abot 1:1-18), The last pair was Hillel 
and Shammai, from which point the Pharisees 
acknowledged that division increased in Israel 
(6, Sota 47b; b, Sank, 88b; t. Sota 14:9; t. Hag. 2:9; 
t. Sanh, 7:1; y. Hag. 2:2; y. Sanh. 1:4). The notion 
of primeval unity disturbed by recent faction is 
probably mythical, but it is plain that the Phari- 
sees developed their oral tradition by means of a 
structured understanding of the past, as well as 
by mnemonic techniques. 

The term Pharisee is probably an outsiders’ 
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name for the movement and may mean “sepa- 
ratist” or “purist”; participants in the movement 
appear to have referred to their ancient prede- 
cessors (after Ezra) as “the sages” or “the wise” 
and to their more recent predecessors and con- 
temporaries as “teachers” (cf, rab in m. “Abot 1:6, 
16; sophistés in Josephus), The normal, respect- 
ful address of a teacher was “my great one,” or 
“my master,” rabbi. Jesus is so addressed in the 
Gospels more than by any other designation; 
moreover, he had a characteristic interest in pu- 
rity, and a dispute concerning appropriate sacri- 
fice in the temple cost him his life. 

That Jesus’ followers called him rabbi (Mt 
26:25, 49; Mk 9:5; 10:51; 11:21; 14:45; Jn 1:38, 49; 
3:2: 4:31; 6:25; 9:2; 11:8) is a straightforward de- 
duction from the Gospels as they stand; that he is 
most naturally to be associated with the Phari- 
sees of his period is an equally straightforward 
inference, When, during the course of the twen- 
tieth century, scholars have expressed reserva- 
tions in respect of that finding, they have had in 
mind the danger of identifying Jesus with the 
rabbinic movement after A.D. 70, which was more 
systematized than before that time and which 
amounted to the established power within Juda- 
ism. Unfortunately, anxiety in respect of that 
anachronism can result in the far greater error 
of bracketing Jesus within “sectarian” Judaism 
(as if “orthodoxy” existed in early, pluralized Ju- 
daism) or—worse still—of placing him within no 
Judaism at all (see Theologies and Sects, Jewish). 


2. The Transition to Rabbinic Judaism. 

During the time of Hillel and Shammai and un- 
til A.D. 70, Pharisaic teaching was targeted at the 
conduct of the cult in the temple, but its influ- 
ence was limited. Nonetheless, Pharisees ap- 
peared to have succeeded reasonably well in 
towns and villages, even in Galilee, where they 
urged local populations to maintain the sort of 
purity that would permit them to participate 
rightly in the cult. Josephus’s fellow in the 
armed resistance against Rome and archrival, 
John of Gischala, may well have been represent 
ing Pharisaic interests when he arranged for 
Jews in Syria to purchase oil exclusively from 
Galilean sources (Josephus J. W. 2.21,2 §§591-94), 
In any case, it docs appear plain that some Phar- 
isees supported the revolt of A.D, 66-70, while 
others did not (see Jewish Wars with Rome). But 
while many priests and *Essenes perished in the 
internecine strife of the revolt and in the war 


with the Romans, and while the aristocracy of 
scribes and elders in Jerusalem was discredited 
and decimated, the Pharisees survived the war 
better than did any other single group. They 
were well accepted locally, had long ago accom- 
modated to some marginality and survived with 
their personnel and their traditions compara- 
tively intact, 

Rabbinic literature itself personifies the sur- 
vival of the movement in a story concerning 
Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakkai. According to the 
story, Yohanan had himself borne out of Jerusa- 
lem on the pretense he was dead, only to hail 
Vespasian as king; on his ascent to power, Ves- 
pasian granted Yohanan his wish of settlement 
in the town of Yavnch, In that Josephus claims 
similarly to have flattered Vespasian (Josephus 
J.W. 3.8.9 §§899-408) and to have seen in his 
coming the fulfillment of messianic prophecy 
(Jospehus J. W. 6.5.4 §§310-15), the tale is to be 
used with caution, but it remains expressive of 
the rabbinic ethos. 

With the foundation of academies such as 
the one at Yavneh after A.D. 70, one may speak 
of the transition of Pharisaism to rabbinic Juda- 
ism. The rabbis, those who directly contributed 
to rabbinic literature and to the Judaism that is 
framed by that literature, belonged to a move- 
ment much changed from the popular Puritan- 
ism of the Pharisees, initially for reasons not of 
their own making. The sort of leadership that a 
Yohanan ben Zakkai might offer became sud- 
denly attractive, in the absence of priestly, Ess- 
ene or scribal alternatives. The target of the 
tradition’s application became correspondingly 
wider as the Pharisaic/rabbinic program was ap- 
plied not simply to issues of purity and sacrifice 
but also to worship generally, ethics and daily 
living. To Yohanan is explicitly attributed the 
view that the world, which had been sustained 
by the temple, the law and deeds of faithful love, 
now was to be supported only by the last two of 
the three (’Abot R. Nat. 4). Morcover, he specifi- 
cally adjudicated, on the basis of his tradition, 
how feasts might be kept in the gathering for 
reading, prayer and discussion that was called a 
congregation or *synagogue (Aenesset, also ap- 
plied to buildings erected for the purpose of 
such gatherings; cf. m. Sukk, 3:12; m. Ros Has, 
4:1, 3, 4). 

The development of that sort of worship, as 4 
replacement for activity within the temple, was 
not without analogy during the period prior to 
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A.D. 70. Mishnah (m. Ta ‘an. 4:2) envisages a sys- 
tem in which priests, Levites and laypeople alike 
gathered in local synagogues while their repre- 
sentatives were in Jerusalem. The priestly system 
of courses of service was perhaps the germ of 
such *picty: it allowed for a substantial popula- 
tion of priests, which it divided into twenty-four 
courses, While a few priests from each group 
were chosen to officiate in Jerusalem during the 
course of the week that the group was appointed 
to cover, the remainder may have gathered and 
read the appropriate lections in the villages of 
Judea and Galilee where they normally lived (1 
Chron 24:1-19; Josephus Ant. 7.14.17 §§365-67). 
The inclusion of the faithful in *Israel generally 
in such meetings was a natural development un- 
der the rabbis, and general meetings for prayer 
and instruction had long been a customary fea- 
ture of Judaism in the *Diaspora. The develop- 
ment of worship in synagogues as something of 
a replacement for worship in the temple was 
therefore natural, 

The transition from Pharisaism to rabbinic 
Judaism, however, was not accomplished imme- 
diately after A.D. 70, nor was it a matter of the 
same movement with the same personnel carry- 
ing on in a totally new environment. The envi- 
ronment was new and favored the emerging 
authority of rabbis uniquely. But the Pharisees 
of the period before A.D. 70 also were sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate an influx of priests and 
scribes into their ranks. The priestly interest of 
the Pharisaic movement was historically or- 
ganic, and the references to priests in stories 
and teachings from the time of Yohanan (cf. 
Rabbi Yosi the Priest, m. ‘Abot 2:8) and well into 
the second century is striking, 

Moreover, the consolidation of the rabbis’ 
power alter A.D. 70, predicated as it was on local 
influence, could be assured only by means of 
the control of local adjudication, as well as wor- 
ship and study. The tendency of scribes to align 
themselves with the Pharisees, together with 
priestly adherents and sympathizers with the 
movement, assured the emergence and the suc- 
cess of the rabbis. At the same time, the triumph 
of rabbinic authority assured the continuing in- 
fluence of the priests in decisions regarding pu- 
rity, in blessings and in receipts of payment of 
redemption and of tithe, while scribal influence, 
in the production of written materials and the 
convocation of formal courts, is also striking, 
Nonetheless, the functional consolidation of 
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the power of the old groups and factions was 
achieved only during the time of Rabbi Judah, 
with the emergence of a patriarchate recognized 
and supported by the Romans. 

In the wake of A.D, 70 and the Roman confis- 
cation of the tax formerly paid for the temple, 
neither Jerusalem nor its environs was amena- 
ble to the maintenance of a hub of the move- 
ment, and even Yavneh was eclipsed during the 
second century by centers in prosperous Galilee, 
such as Usha and Beth She'arim. Later, metro- 
politan cities such as Sepphoris and Tiberias 
were the foci of leadership, There was at first 
nothing like a central leadership or even a com- 
mon policy, but rabbinic Judaism was consti- 
tuted in the Pharisaic, priestly and scribal quest 
for the purity of the nation, The health of the 
movement required a shift from the highly per- 
sonal authority of the Pharisees to some notion 
of learned consensus, 

Just that shift is reflected in a Talmudic story 
conceming a great teacher, Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Hyreanus. The story has it that, against a majority 
of his colleagues, Eliezer held that a ceramic 
stove, once polluted, might be reassembled, pro- 
vided the tiles were separated by sand, The ma- 
jority taught that the result would be unclean; 
such materials should never be used again. 
Eliezer’s correctness was demonstrated by a tree 
that was uprooted at his behest, by a stream that 
ran backwards at his command, by a building he 
similarly demolished and by a voice from heaven. 
Despite all that, the majority held that its decision 
was binding (5. B. Mes, 59a, b). As the rudiments 
of an institution emerged, Eliezer’s personal au- 
thority clearly diminished; the rabbis of the sec- 
ond century were to stress a rational, consensual 
achievement of purity, and by the time of the Tal- 
mud that was held to be a greater purity than 
charismatic authority could achieve, 

The historic concern for the temple as the 
focus of purity nonetheless resulted.in a final 
and nearly disastrous attempt—encouraged by 
some rabbis—to free and restore the holy site. 
The most prominent rabbinic supporter of that 
attempt was a student of Eliezer’s renowned for 
his expertise in the tradition, Aqiba. Aqiba sup- 
ported the claims of one *Simeon bar Kosiba to 
be the new prince of Isracl, acting in conjune- 
tion with a pricst named Eleazar. Simeon's sup- 
porters referred to him as Bar Kokhba, “son of a 
star,” projecting onto him the messianic expec- 
tations of Numbers 24:17, while his detractors 
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came to knew him as Bar Koziba, “son of a lie.” 
His initial success and military acumen is at- 
tested in letters he sent his commanders during 
his revolt and regime, which lasted from A.D. 132 
until 135. In the shape of Hadrian, the response 
of the empire was even more definitive than it 
had been in A.D. 70, The remnants of the temple 
were taken apart, and new shrines were built in 
the city; Jerusalem itself was now called Aelia 
Capitolina, Jews were denied entry, and Judea 
became Syria Palaestina, 

The rabbis survived by disowning the aspira- 
tions embodied by Agiba but keeping much of 
his teaching. “Aqiba, grass will grow out of your 
jaw, before the son of David comes” (y. Ta ‘an. 
4:7; Lam, Rab. 2.2.4); that is to say, the messiah is 
to be of David, not of popular choosing, and his 
time cannot be pressed. But the greatness of the 
rabbinic response to national defeat and their 
consequent redefinition of Judaism consisted 
less in their formulation of a particular teaching 
regarding *messianism, which emerges in any 
case from time to time in many forms of Juda- 
ism, than in their textual constitution of a form 
of thought, discipline and life, the Mishnah (see 
Rabbinic Literature: Mishnah and Tosefta), 

See also PHARISEES; RABBINIC LITERATURE: 
MISHNAH AND TOSEFTA. 
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READING. See LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE. 


REBUKES BY THE OVERSEER (4Q477). See 
LEGAL TEXTS AT QUMRAN. 


RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN 
The adjective Greco-Roman indicates that the cults 


discussed in this article are those which were 
practiced in the ancient Mediterranean world 
during the Hellenistic and Roman periods (Le., 
from the late fourth century B.C. through the fifth 
century A.D.). These were periods of complex po- 
litical and cultural change and syncretism in 
which first the Greeks and then the Romans pro- 
vided the dominant political and cultural frame- 
works for life in the ancient Mediterranean 
world. Thus Greco-Roman religions include not 
only those public and private cults which had de- 
veloped out of archaic and classical Greek and 
Roman religious practices, but also the many na- 
tive cults and *mystery religions which had arisen 
on ancient Near Eastern soil and which hac sub- 
sequently spread to the major urban areas of the 
Mediterranean world, including early Judaism 
and early Christianity. 

1. Political and Cultural Setting 

2. Greek Religion 

5. Roman Religion 

4. Hellenistic Religions 


1, Political and Cultural Setting. 

The political and cultural situation of the Medi- 
terranean world changed radically following the 
victorious campaign which “Alexander the 
Great, king of Macedonia, waged against the 
massive Persian Empire beginning in 334 B.C. 
when Alexander invaded Anatolia with a force 
of $7,000. His father, Philip II, had earlier de- 
feated the Greeks at the battle of Chaeronea in 
$38 B.c., and upon his death in 336 B.C, he was 
succeeded by his son Alexander IIL Alexander 
was successful at the battle of Granicus in Anato- 
lia in $34 B.C, where he first clashed with the 
Persian army under Darius and won decisively; 
the final blow was delivered at the battle of 
Gaugamela near the Ganges river in 351 B.C, 
Following the premature death of Alexander in 
$23 B.c., his empire crumbled. 

The *diadochoi, or Greek “successors,” of AL 
exander fought among themselves in the at- 
tempt to gain control of ever larger parts of the 
vast region which Alexander had conquered. 
The more important among these successors 
were able to found dynastic kingdoms in which 
a Greco-Macedonian elite ruled over extensive 
native populations until the Roman conquest of 
the castern Mediterranean, Ptolemy founded 
the Ptolemaic dynasty, which ruled Egypt (and 
Palestine until 201 B.C; see Hellenistic Egypt); 
Scleucus founded the Seleucid dynasty, which 
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ruled the territories from Syria to India; Antigo- 
nus founded the Antigonid dynasty, which ruled 
Macedonia, shorn of its empire; and Lysima- 
chus and his successors ruled Armenia and 
Thrace. 

After Rome had taken control of most of It- 
aly shortly after the beginning of the third cen- 
tury B.C., she embarked on a series of wars with 
Punic Carthage in North Africa for control of 
the western Mediterranean. Following Roman 
victories in the First Punic War (264-241 bc.) 
and the Second Punic War (220-201 u.c.), Rome 
turned to the eastern Mediterranean initially to 
punish Philip of Macedonia for the military as- 
sistance he had provided to Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian general. Rome fought a series of 
three Macedonian wars (214-205, 200-196 and 
148-146 B.C.). Afler the conclusion of the Third 
Macedonian War in 146 B.c. (which included the 
complete destruction of Hellenistic Corinth in 
146 B.C.), Rome turned Macedonia and Greece 
into Roman provinces, At the same time Rome 
permanently climinated the economic competi- 
tion afforded her by Carthage by completely de- 
stroying this Punic North African city in 146 B.c. 

Afier the decisive Roman victories over 
Macedonia, Greece and Carthage in 146 B.C,, 
Rome slowly began annexing the Hellenistic 
kingdoms which had achieved independence 
following the crumbling of Alexander's Greco- 
Macedonian empire. The last Hellenistic king- 
clom to be defeated was Ptolemaic Egypt; Octa- 
vian, the Roman gencral who was later to 
become the first Roman emperor and assume 
the titular name Augustus (meaning “venera- 
ble”), defeated Mark Antony and Cleopatra VII 
(the last Ptolemaic dynast) at the battle of Ac- 
tium in 31 B.C. At this point the Romans began 
to refer to the Mediterranean as mare nostrum 
(“our sea”). 

Rome had undergone profound changes 
since the city was founded c, 753 B.C. (the date 
preferred by the Roman antiquarian Varro, 116- 
27 8.C.). The period of the monarchy lasted 
from 753 to 509 B.c., when Tarquinius Superbus, 
the last of seven kings, was overthrown. The 
monarchy was succeeded by the republic, which 
lasted from 509 B.C. until it collapsed during the 
political and military chaos of 135-31 B.C. Fol- 
lowing the battle of Actium in 31 B.C,, Octavian 
took firm control of political and military affairs 
in Rome. In 27 B.C, he became the first of a se- 
ries of Roman emperors to rule until the col- 
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lapse of the western empire in A.D. 476, when 
the last Roman emperor Romulus Augustulus 
was deposed, 


2. Greek Religion. 

The Greek world consisted of hundreds of 
poleis, or “city-states,” on the Greek peninsula 
and islands, on the west coast of Asia Minor, 
Sicily and in Magna Graecia in Italy (see Cities, 
Greco-Roman). Each polis was fiercely inde- 
pendent. Kach had its own distinctive internal 
political and religious structure, Originating c. 
750 B.C., perhaps linked to the transition from 
monarchy to aristocracy throughout much of 
the Greek world, the polis reached a fully devel- 
oped form by the late sixth century B.C., and 
typically included such features as an acropolis, 
walls, a market, temples, a theater and a gym- 
nasium (Pausanias Deser. 10.4.1). There were, in 
addition, a number of interstate religious insti- 
tutions and sanctuaries which did not function 
primarily for the benefit of a particular polis, 
These institutions provided the hundreds of 
Greek communities, separated both by distance 
and topography, with a variety of cult centers 
which, along with the use of a common lan- 
guage (in many dialects), contributed to the de- 
velopment of Hellenic national consciousness 
(Herodotus Hist. 8.144), The religious and cul- 
tural institutions accessible to all Greeks in- 
cluded the pan-Hellenic games held at 
intervals of from two to four years (the Olym- 
pian games, the most famous, were held every 
four years beginning in 776 B.C.), the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, the healing cult of Asclepius 
at Epidauros and the Eleusinian mysteries at 
Eleusis in Attica. Another pan-Hellenic reli- 
gious development was the institution of the 
“civic cult of the Twelve Gods instituted in a 
number of Greek cities beginning in the late 
sixth century B.C, In general, Greek religion 
was not organized around a set of coherent 
doctrines, but rather centered in the obser- 
vance of traditional rituals such as processions, 
prayers, libations, sacrifice and feasting. 

2.1. The Gods. The Greek notion of deity con- 
trasts sharply with traditional Jewish and Chris- 
tian conceptions, For the Greeks the gods were 
not transcendent and passive, but rather imma- 
nent and active. They did not create the cosmos 
(which was thought to be eternal), but came into 
being after the cosmos. Consequently gods such 
as the sun, moon and stars were considered 
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“eternals," while gods such as Zeus, Hera and 
Poseidon were considered “immortals.” Though 
the Greek gods were thought to be more power- 
ful than humans, both were subject to moira 
("fate"). Further, gods were sustained by ambro- 
sia and nectar, usually inaccessible to mortals, 
and “ichor” rather than blood flowed in their 
veins. Though considered very powerful and 
very wise, they were neither omnipotent nor om- 
niscient. Human beings were considered mor- 
tal, while the Greck gods were considered 
immortal; in archaic and classical Greek reli- 
gion, immortality was not a possibility for mor- 
tals. The scores of deities worshiped by various 
Greek cities were placed into a comprehensive 
genealogical relationship by Hesiod in his 
Theogony. In the Iliad and Odyssey, epic poems 
created by a series of bards collectively desig- 
nated “Homer,” a synthetic presentation of the 
many originally local divinities was depicted as a 
pantheon of Olympian gods (though chthonic 
deities such as Demeter and Dionysus are not 
mentioned), The cult of Twelve Gods, however, 
first appears in the late sixth century; literary 
and archaeological evidence indicates than an 
altar to the Twelve Gods was dedicated c. 520 
B.C, (Herodotus Hist. 6.108; Thucydides Hist, 
6.54.6; Plutarch Nic, 13.2). However, this group 
of Twelve, while they were probably major Attic 
deities, was not identical with the later pantheon 
of twelve Olympians (which typically included 
Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, Hades, Apollo, Artemis, 
Hephaestus, Athena, Ares, Aphrodite, Hermes, 
Hestia). The earth deities Demeter and Di- 
onysus (absent from Homer) are sometimes sub- 
situted for Hades and Hestia. The earliest 
complete list of the Twelve Olympians comes 
from 217 B.C. in connection with the list of gods 
honored at the /ectisterntum (a sacred banquet 
where the gods were made guests at a meal; Livy 
Hist, 22.10,9-10; Quintus Ennius Ann. 7.240-4]), 
The Greeks recognized three kinds of dei- 
ties; Olympian gods, chthonic (“earth”) gods 
and heroes. Some of the Olympian gods were of 
Indo-European origin and were brought with 
the Greeks when they migrated into the Greek 
peninsula c. 2000 B.C. The most important 
Greek deity, for example, was Zeus (the genitive 
form is Dios, a cognate of the old Sanskrit term 
dyaus, “bright sky"), who corresponds to the cen- 
tral Roman god Jupiter (derived from Dieu + pa- 
ter, i.e., “Zeus Father"). Other Olympians, such 
as Athena, Apollo, Artemis and Poseidon, were 


indigenous to the Greek peninsula or western 
Anatolia. Most of the chthonic gods, including 
Demeter and Dionysus, appear to have been de- 
ities indigenous to the Greek world and associ- 
ated with the earth, crops and the underworld, 
The heroes were thought originally to have 
been mortals (usually with one divine parent) 
who were deified upon death and received cultic 
honors at the supposed site of their tomb. The 
major exception to this generalization is Hera- 
cles, a mythological figure who was worshiped 
as a god in some places but as a hero in others, 
even though he had no known tomb (Hero- 
dotus Hist, 2.43-45; Apollodorus Bib. 2.7.7). Some 
heroes appear to have originally been consid- 
ered gods who subsequently “faded” to heroic 
status (¢.g., Asclepius, Helen), some are mythical 
(e.g., Perseus, Achilles, Orestes, Oedipus, The- 
seus; on the last two see Sophocles Oecd. Col. 
1590-1666; Plutarch Thes. 35-36), while yet others 
are historical (the Spartan heroes Brasidas and 
Lysander). 

In general the Greeks were extremely open 
to new deities and cults and often identified 
their own deities with some of the major foreign 
deities which they encountered. During the long 
contact that the Greeks had with Egypt, they de- 
veloped an interpretatio Graeca, “Greek interpre- 
tation,” of Egyptian religion in which they 
regarded various native Egyptian deities as iden- 
tical with traditional Greek deities. For example, 
Demeter was thought to be the Greek equivalent 
of Isis, Athena of Thoeris, Zeus of Ammon and 
Hermes of Thoth. The pantheon of Olympian 
gods was the creation of the Homeric pocts, who 
produced a synthetic assembly of divinities un- 
known before the seventh century B.C. 

2.2. Prayer. From Homer on, Greek prayer 
involved formulas that were intended to ensure 
that the god addressed would not be offended 
by an incorrect invocation, The hymn to Zeus in 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus is introduced in 
this manner: “Zeus, whoever he is, if this name 
pleases him in invocation." Here the liturgical 
formula hostis pot’ estin, “whoever he is,” occurs 
(lines 160-61). An earlier example of this for- 
mula occurs in Odyssey 5.445; “Hear, Lord, who- 
ever you are.” In Plato Cratylus 400d-c, a 
distinction is made between the names the gods 
use of themselves, which are unknown to hu- 
mans, and the customary names that humans 
use in prayers since the true names of the gods 
are unknown. Prayers were uttered aloud in 
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connection with great public sacrifices, at the 
beginning of public assemblies (Aristophanes 
Thes, 295-305) and before battle (Aeschylus Sept. 
¢, Theb. 252-60; Thucydides Fist. 6.32), 

2.3, Sacrifice, The primary type of sacrifice 
practiced in Greek religious rituals was the 
slaughter of approved types of domestic ani- 
mals, part of which was burned on an altar and 
part of which was consumed by those who of- 
fered the sacrifice, Such sacrifices could be part 
of domestic or public religious ritual. Certain an- 
imals were thought to be required of particular 
divinities. Cows were sacrificed to Athena, while 
pigs were sacrificed to Demeter. In the Greek 
protocol of sacrifice a distinction was made be- 
tween sacrifices made to Olympian or to 
chthonic (earth) deities. Sacrifices to Olympians 
were made on a raised altar (bomos) during the 
day; the sacrificial animals were light colored; 
their throats were slit upward so that the blood 
would spurt toward the sky before running 
down on the altar. Sacrifices to chthonic deities, 
on the other hand, were made on a low altar (es- 
chara) during the evening; the sacrificial animals 
were dark colored; their throats were slit down- 
ward so that the blood would spurt down upon 
the low altar or pit. The central event of many of 
the great civic religious festivals, such as the Hy- 
acinthia at Sparta or the Panathenaia at Athens, 
was a greal procession in which the priests and 
civic officials led the sacrificial victims to the al- 
tar, followed by the citizens. After the ritual 
slaughter, parts of the victims were burned on 
the altar, while the edible portions were divided 
up equally among the populace. These portions 
of meat were sometimes cooked and eaten on 
the spot or were taken to private homes for 
cooking and eating, : 

2.4, Festivals, In the polis of Athens, about 
which most is known, approximately 120 days of 
the calendar were devoted to religious festivals, 
and the number may have been even greater. 
Most of these festivals originated as rural, agri- 
cultural celebrations. The single festival found 
more frequently than any other throughout the 
Greek world was the Thesmophoria, celebrated 
in honor of Demeter, an indigenous Aegean 
earth goddess (see Festivals and Holy Days: 
Greco-Roman), 

2.5. Temples, The Greek temple, a free-stand- 
ing architectural form, originated in the early 
cighth century B.C., perhaps in conjunction with 
the rise of the polis. Most temples were rectangu- 
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lar (the Telesterion of Demeter at Eleusis was 
square), and in a central room, called the cella, 
was located a cult-statue of the divinity to whom 
the temple was dedicated, usually larger than 
life-size. The temple functioned primarily as a 
house for the god. Inside the temple various 
types of offerings and dedications to the deity 
were stored, and incense was burned in honor 
of the god, Altars where animals were sacrificed 
were always located in the open air, usually in 
front of the temple, Worshipers gathered out- 
side the temple for festivals and sacrifices, never 
inside (see Temples, Greco-Roman), 

2.6. Divination. Oracles and divination played 
an important role in the lives of the Greeks from 
the archaic period until the tiumph of Chris- 
tianity in the fourth century A.D. Divination is 
the art or science of interpreting symbolic mes- 
sages from the gods; often these messages are of 
an unpredictable or even trivial nature. Some of 
the more typical forms of divination included 
cleromancy (casting lots), ornithomancy (ob- 
serving the flight of birds), hicromancy (observ- 
ing the behavior of sacrificial animals and the 
condition of their internal organs before and af- 
ter sacrifice), cledonomancy (interpreting ran- 
dom omens or sounds) and onciromancy 
(dream interpretation). The general Greek term 
for the diviner was mantis, a word which is trans- 
lated = “diviner,” “soothsayer,” “seer” and 
“prophet.” Greeks and Romans often distin- 
guished between “technical divination” (the in- 
terpretation of signs, sacrifices, dreams, omens 
and prodigies) and “natural divination” (the di- 
rect inspiration of the mands through trance, ec- 
stasy or vision), though in practice there was no 
rigid distinction between these two types of di- 
vine revelation. 

The term oracle could refer both to the verbal 
response of a god to a query as well as to the sa- 
cred place where the god was consulted. Local 
oracles were of several types: lot oracles, incuba- 
tion oracles and inspired oracles. One of the 
most famous incubation oracles of antiquity was 
the sanctuary of Asclepius at Epidauros, There 
healing was believed to be accomplished 
through the nocturnal appearance of the god to 
the patient, who was often given instructions 
about what he or she must do to be cured. The 
most famous inspired oracle of ancient Greece, 
which was combined with a lot oracle, was the 
pan-Hellenic oracle of Apollo at Delphi. There 
on the seventh day of each month, inquirers 
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could pose questions to the Pythia, a priestess 
believed to be the spokesperson for Apollo 
when seated on Apollo's throne-tripod. The 
male priests who assisted the Pythia would con- 
vey her responses, often in verse, in oral or writ- 
ten form to the inquirer. Apollo gave advice on 
such matters of state concern as the founding of 
colonies, the waging of war and on issues of sac- 
rificial ritual and protocol, and on such private 
matters as business trips, occupations, marriages 
and the whereabouts of stolen property. ‘Thou- 
sands of such oracles have survived, most of 
them in literary sources, though most of them 
are not authentic, Since oracles were often 
phrased enigmatically, oracle interpreters (chres- 
mologoi) would explain their meaning for a fee 
(see Prophecy, Greco-Roman). 

2.7. Domestic Cults. The ancient Greek ex- 
tended *family (the otkos, or household) was the 
context for a form of cult which focused on the 
hearth and the tomb. The hearth was the place 
where meals were cooked over a fire that was 
kept burning for an entire year. It was ritually 
extinguished each year only to be rekindled 
again the same day for the next year, Prayers 
were said before the hearth at the beginning 
and end of each day, and libations (drink offer- 
ings usually consisting of a mixture of wine and 
water) were poured out on the ground or on the 
hearth, which functioned as a domestic altar 
(Hesiod Op. 722-24). The male head of the 
household functioned as a priest, and such of- 
ferings were often made to deceased ancestors, 
who had been made divine upon death, Offer- 
ings to these ancestors were also made at the site 
of their tombs, located on land owned by the 
family. 


3. Roman Religion. 

Though Rome was a single city-state that became 
the political seat and administrative center of an 
enormous empire which surrounded the Medi- 
terranean Sea and extended north and north- 
east into Europe, native Roman religious cults 
and cultic practices were never adopted in any 
significant way by those who were not Roman 
citizens. Even when citizenship was extended to 
all adult male inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
by the emperor Caracalla in A.D, 212, the practice 
of the traditional Roman forms of public wor- 
ship (religious rituals performed on behalf of the 
state by members of the college of priests and 
the magistrates, and rituals celebrated by all citi- 


zens) and private worship (the sacra domestica, 
“domestic worship,” practiced by families and 
clans) remained almost exclusively the concern 
of those who were ethnically Roman. The fol- 
lowing description of the public and private as- 
pects of Roman religion focuses on the stage of 
development which had been reached by the 
reign of Augustus (27 B.C.-A.D. 14). 

3.1, Central Features. One of the central fea- 
tures of Roman religion throughout its long his- 
tory was an emphasis on the pax deorum (“peace 
with the gods"), that is, the conviction that the 
maintenance of a harmonious relationship with 
the gods was the basis for temporal prosperity 
and success. All public disasters were assumed to 
have been caused by a breach in the relation- 
ship between the Roman people and the gods, 
and the reasons for these breaches must be di- 
agnosed through divination and rectified by 
specific cultic measures, The pax deorum was 
maintained by following a number of measures: 
(1) deities must be placated by sacnfice and 
prayer; (2) all vows and oaths must be fulfilled 
exactly; (3) the city must be preserved from hos- 
tile influences by the ritual of lustratio and (4) 
strict attention must be paid to all outward signs 
of the will of the gods. By the imperial period, 
the most important aspect of the pax deorum was 
the support and protection of the emperor by 
the gods, 

3.2. Roman Deities. The ancient Romans rec- 
ognized three categories of divine beings, The 
first type was composed of the autonomous di- 
vinities, often arranged in triads (following the 
Etruscan model), such as Jupiter, Mars and 
Quirinus, or Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, These 
deities had a relatively fixed character and were 
individually honored but (unlike Greek divini- 
ties), though they could be called “Father” and 
“Mother,” they did not have marital relation- 
ships or offspring. Consequently, the Romans 
had no native mythology recounting the adven- 
tures of the gods (Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Ant. Rom. 2.19-20). Though they later absorbed 
Greek myths about the gods, their deities could 
never be arranged genealogically. Roman my- 
thology took the form of historical accounts with 
a pervasive legendary component (c.g,, Virgil's 
account of the origins of Rome in the Aeneid). 
The most important Roman god, Jupiter Opt- 
mus Maximus (“Jupiter Best and Greatest") had 
two partners (not wives), Juno and Minerva. Ar- 
chaic Roman religion grouped Jupiter with Mars 
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and Quirinus. There is evidence attributed to 
Quintus Ennius (early second century B,C.) for 
the introduction of the Greek grouping of 
Twelve Gods in Rome, called di consentes 
(“united gods”), under the names Juno (= 
Hera), Vesta (= Hestia), Minerva (= Athena), 
Ceres (= Demeter), Diana (= Artemis), Venus 
(= Aphrodite), Mars (= Ares), Mercury (= Her- 
mes), Jupiter (= Zeus), Neptune (= Poscidon), 
Vulcan (= Hephaestus) and Apollo (Ennins 
Ann. 7,240-41 (ed. O. Skutsch]). During the terri- 
fying days of Hannibal's invasion of Italy in 217 
8.C. during the Second Punic War, the Greek 
municipal cult of the Twelve Gods was incorpo- 
rated into the lectisternium of the Twelve Gods in 
Rome (previous lectisternia honored only six 
gods), A lectisternium was a “sacred banquet,” 
held only at times of political or social crisis, at 
which the images of the Twelve Gods were 
placed in pairs on cach of six couches (Livy Hist, 
22.10.9-10); decttsternia were celebrated until at 
least A.D. 166 (see Scriptores Historiae Augustae, 
Marcus Anioninus, 13.1-2). é' 

The second type of Roman divinity was to be 
found in the countless numbers of secret beings 
that were jealous of their anonymity and were 
constantly helping or hindering the Roman 
people in their various undertakings. The Ro- 
mans, though, were at a disadvantage because 
they were unable to name them and so control 
them through the appropriate ritual. 

The third category of divinities consisted of 
the so-called indigitimenta, teams of minor dei- 
ties (found in extensive lists), cach with a minor 
function in assisting or hindering in each activ- 
ity or fraction of various human activities, partic- 
ularly those characteristic of rural areas and 
those involving private life (Tertullian Ad Nat. 
11; De An. 37-39; Augustine Civ. D. 4.11). 

3.3. Priests. There were two different terms 
for “priest” in Roman religion: pontifex (a mem- 
ber of a college of priests holding supreme au- 
thority in public religious matters in Rome, and 
later a term for an inferior grade of priest) and 
flamen (a priest charged with carrying out the 
sacrificial ritual of a particular deity and in the 
imperial period a priest of a deceased or living 
Roman emperor). The offices of priest and mag- 
istrate were not mutually exclusive, so that all 
priesthoods, with two exceptions (the rex sac- 
rorum, “king of sacrifices,” and the flamen Dialis, 
“priest of Jupiter”), were part-time positions 
which could be held for life (with the exception 
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of the six Vestal virgins who held office for thirty 
years). These customs ensured that no priestly 
class ever developed in Rome, just as none had 
developed in Greece. 

During the late period of the republic and 
during the empire there were four main colleges 
of priests that developed: (1) The collegium pon- 
tifcum, or “college of priests,” consisted eventu- 
ally of sixteen flamines, including three flamines 
maiores, “major priests,” the flamen Dialis, “priest 
of Jupiter” (Aulus Gellius Noc. Att. 10.15), the fla- 
men Martialis, “priest of Mars,” and the flamen 
Quirinalis, “priest of Quirinus” (reflecting the ar- 
chaic triad of Jupiter, Mars and Quirinus), to- 
gether with twelve flamines minores, minor 
priests, Other members of this college included 
the rex sacrorum, “king of sacrifices” (a survival of 
one function of the Roman kings) and six vir- 
gines vestales. This college was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the pontifex maximus, “high priest” 
(Cicero Phil. 11.18), an office regularly held by 
the emperor during the imperial period. There 
were also (2) the college of sixteen augures, (3) 
quindecemvini sacris faciendis, a college of fifteen 
men “for conducting sacrifices,” and (4) the sep- 
temviri epulones, a college of seven, and later ten, 
“supervisors of public feasts.” Only the emperor 
could belong to all of the priestly colleges simul- 
taneously (Augustus Res Gest. 7.3), 

Public divination, the ius divinum, was an im- 
portant part of Roman civic religion, for divina- 
tion was the primary means for diagnosing the 
causes that were thought to have interrupted 
“peace with the gods,” and for interpreting 
prodigies, signs sent by the gods. There were 
three types of public diviners whose chief task 
was to proclaim divine approval or displeasure 
by interpreting various types of symbolic mes- 
sages sent by the gods: the augures, who inter- 
preted the flight of birds and the meaning of 
thunder and lightning (Cicero De Leg. 2.30); 
haruspices, who interpreted the entrails of sacrifi- 
cial animals; and the quindecimvini, who kept 
and interpreted the Sibylline books. 

3.4. Prayer. The invocation of a god or gods 
by name is a universal feature of prayer. When 
Romans prayed or sacrificed, they always did so 
with their heads covered. In the polytheistic sys- 
tem of Roman religion, it was necessary to dis- 
cover which deity one wanted to influence 
through invoking his or her name (Varro in Au- 
gustine Civ, D, 4.22; Horace Odes 1.2.25-26). The 
Romans used a kind of “to whom it may con- 
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cern” prayer formula so that their prayers would 
be properly addressed. This formula is usually 
phrased sive deus sive dea, or si deus si dea, 
“whether a god or goddess” (Livy Hist. 7.26.4; Ci- 
cero Rab. Perd. 5; Aulus Gellius Noc, Att, 2.28.3) 
or sive quo alio nomine te appellari volueris, “or 
whatever name you want to be called” (Virgil 
Aen, 2.351; 4.576; Catullus $4.21-22), A regular 
part of the structure of ancient prayer was the 
reasons given why a deity should respond favor- 
ably to the request. Two common reasons are: 
(1) because the god had done so in the past and 
(2) because it was within his competence to do 
so now. In Roman religious ritual, Janus was the 
first deity invoked in prayers and invocations 
(followed by Jupiter, Mars and Quirinus), while 
Vesta was the last. 

3.5, Sacrifice and Temples. Sacrifice was one of 
the most important aspects of Roman religion, 
both public and private. One invariable rule was 
that male animals were offered to male deities 
and female animals to female deities. It was con- 
sidered a good sign if animals went willingly to 
their slaughter, According to the Roman anti- 
quarian Varro, the early Romans worshiped the 
gods without statues or temples for 170 years 
(Augustine Civ. D, 4.31), when the Etruscan king 
‘Tarquinius Priscus vowed to erect a temple to Ju- 
piter on the capitol (Livy Hist. 1,38,7), Roman 
temples were usually rectangular buildings con- 
structed on a raised platform and had four main 
features: (1) the inner room, or cella, contained 
the statue of the god to whom the temple was 
dedicated together with an altar for the burning 
of incense; (2) a room or rooms behind the cella 
for the preservation of treasures; (3) an ante- 
room located in front of the cella, surrounded by 
(4) a roofed colonnade, oblong .in Italian tem- 
ples, but square in Romano-Celtic temples, A 
stone altar was usually located in front of the 
temple, where animal sacrifices were made. 
With the sacrifice of smaller animals, such as 
goats or lambs, the priest and the sacrificers 
could eat the edible portions of the sacrifice. 
The sacrifice of larger animals, such as oxen, 
provided a feast for a larger number of people, 
and often the excess meat was sold to the public 
in the market 

3.6. The Imperial Cult, The antecedents of the 
Roman imperial cult are to be found in the civic 
cults of the Hellenistic kings (see 4.2 below). 
The Hellenistic period is characterized in part 
by a tendency to blur the traditional Greek dis- 


tinction between mortal and immortal. From the 
end of the third century B.C. on, there were 
many cults of Roman magistrates instituted by 
the Greek cities they controlled. The deified Ju- 
lius Caesar and the deified Augustus, who were 
consecrated by official acts of the Roman senate, 
became part of the official pantheon of the Ro- 
man people. The imperial cult was of far greater 
importance in the provinces than in Rome itself. 
In Roman Asia in particular, the imperial cult 
provided a presence for an absent emperor, In 
the traditional form of the imperial cult, the em- 
peror was worshiped as a god only after his 
death and apotheosis. In the imperial cults in 
Anatolia, the divinized emperor was usually as- 
sociated with other, more traditional, gods such 
as Dea Roma or various groups af Olympian de- 
ities (see Ruler Cult). 


4. Hellenistic Religions. 

4.1, Introduction, ‘The Hellenistic period be- 
gan with the conquests of Alexander the Great 
during the late fourth century B.C, Technically it 
concluded with the Roman conquest of the last 
independent Hellenistic kingdom, Ptolemaic 
Egypt, at the battle of Actium in 31 B.C. Never- 
theless, it actually continued on into the Roman 
period because of the enormous cultural influ- 
ence which the Greeks had on their Roman 
conquerors, The immense political, social and 
cultural changes accompanying the conquests 
of Alexander meant that the tension between 
continuity and change was one of the central 
features of the Hellenistic age. 

4.2, Hellenistic Ruler Cults, The development 
of the ruler cult of Alexander the Great, fol- 
lowed by the cults of subsequent Hellenistic 
kings, was in many respects an adjustment to the 
political reality that the cities were no longer in- 
dependent. As such they required a type of cult 
appropriate to their subordinate status. One of 
the major forms of this adjustment is reflected in 
the development of the ruler cult, Such cults 
(with priests, processions, sacrifices and often 
games) were founded in honor of various Greek 
rulers such as Lysander of Sparta and Dion of 
Syracuse, Alexander the Great both requested 
and was granted a cult with divine honors. 
Greek cities often benefitted from various privi- 
leges and *benefactions from those Hellenistic 
tulers in whose honor they established cults, Cit- 
ies normally took the initiative in founding ruler 
cults, and these cults were integral to the alfairs 
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of each city-state. Afier the death of Ptolemy I (c, 
280 B.C.), his son and successor Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphus arranged for the formal deification of 
his father Ptolemy I and his mother Berenike, as 
theoi sdteves, “savior gods." In the 270s B.C, 
Ptolemy LL and his wife Arsinoe [I were officially 
deified while yet living as theoi adelphot, “sibling 
gods,” and were offered divine worship in the 
shrine of Alexander the Great. After Ptolemy II, 
cach successive Ptolemaic king and queen was 
deified upon accession and worshiped as part of 
the royal household. 

4.3, Private Associations, During the Hellenis- 
tic and Roman period there were three types of 
voluntary associations (collegia), each of which 
had a religious character; (1) professional cor- 
porations or guilds (fishermen, fruit growers, 
ship owners, etc.), (2) funerary societies (collegia 
lenuiorum), and (3) religious or cult societies (col- 
legia sodalicia), which centered in the worship of 
a deity, 

4.4, Mystery Religions, Mystery religion is a gen- 
eral term for a variety of ancient public and pri- 
vate cults which shared a number of common 
features (see Mysteries). The term mystery is based 
on the Greek term mystés, meaning “initiant,” 
from which is derived the term mystérion, mean- 
ing “ritual of initiation,” that is, the secret rites 
which formed the center of such cults. In con- 
trast to the public character of most traditional 
cults of the Greck city-states, the mystery reli- 
gions were private associations into which inter- 
ested individuals could be initiated by under- 
going a secret ritual. The mystery religions did 
not appear suddenly in the Mediterranean 
world during the Hellenistic pernod, though the 
period of their greatest popularity appears to 
have been the first through the third centuries 
A.D. Many of the mystery cults in the Greek 
world were profoundly influenced by the oldest 
of all mystery cults (referred to as “the myster- 
ies"), the Eleusinian mysteries with their cult 
center in Eleusis in Attica. While very little is 
known about these rituals of initiation (called te. 
lete), they appear to have consisted of three in- 
terrelated features of a mystery cult initiation 
ritual: (1) drdmena, “things acted out,” or the en- 
uctment of the myth on which the cult was 
based; (2) legomena, “things spoken,” or the oral 
presentation of the myth on which the cult was 
hased; and (3) deiknymena, “things shown,” or 
the ritual presentation of symbolic objects to the 
initiant. Initiants who experienced the central 
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mystery ritual became convinced that they 
would enjoy sdféria, “salvation,” both in the 
sense of health and prosperity in this life as well 
as a blissful afterlife (Firmicus Maternus De Ey- 
rove Prof. Rel, 22.1), Mystery religions were once 
thought to share a common focus in a divinity 
who represented the annual decay and renewal 
of vegetation through his or her death and res- 
toration to life, In recent years the great diversity 
among those cults formerly lumped together as 
“mystery cults" has become increasingly appar- 
ent. Though there were many mystery cults in 
antiquity, only the Eleusinian Mysterics and the 
Mysteries of Mithra will be summarized. 

4.4.1. The Eleusinian Mysteries. This cult was 
native to Attica until it was taken over by Athe- 
nians upon the unification of Attica under Ath- 
ens, Originating as carly as the fifteenth century 
B.C., the cult continued to flourish until the Te- 
lesterion, the rectangular temple in Eleusis 
which served as the center for the cull, was de- 
stroyed by the Goths in A.D. 395. The carliest lit- 
erary evidence for this cult is found in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, which originated c. 
550 BG. A story about the goddess Demeter and 
her daughter Persephone served as the central 
myth of the cult. Hades, the god of the under- 
world, seized Persephone and took her down 
into the underworld as his wife. Grieving for her 
daughter, Demeter sought her whereabouts for 
nine days, when Helios (the sun god) revealed 
to Demeter what had happened to her daughter. 
In anger Demeter left Olympus and caused a 
drought which deprived humans of food and 
gods of sacrifices. Zeus therefore sent Hermes 
to strike a compromise with Hades. Persephone 
was returned to her mother on the condition 
that she spend one-third of every year in the un- 
derworld with Hades. In this myth Demeter is lit- 
erally the “earth mother,” while Persephone 
represenis grain. Persephone's presence with 
her mother for two-thirds of the year represents 
the rainy season (primarily during the winter) 
when crops flourish, while her descent to Hades 
each year represents the dry, dormant season of 
the year (Hesiod Op, 582-88). 

These vegetation deities were understood as 
metaphors for life and death, and those initiants 
who voluntarily participated in this cult believed 
that their ritual identification with Persephone 
would guarantee them a blissful afterlife (Iso- 
crates Paneg. 28-29). One fragment of Sophocles 
(found in Plutarch Mow to Study Poetry 22¥) em- 
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phasizes the salvific benefits of initiation: 
“Thrice blest are those who go to Hades afier 
beholding these rites. For them alone is there 
life there; for all others there is only evil" (see 
also Pindar in Clement of Alexandria Strom. 
5.5.17), 

Initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries was a 
voluntary, two-staged process. The first stage in- 
volved initiation into the Lesser Mysteries, cele- 
brated annually during the month Anthesterion. 
After the interval of at least one year, a candi- 
date could be initiated into the Greater Myster- 
ies, which took place during the month Boed- 
romion (September/October). The ritual began 
in Athens with a gathering of the initiants and 
the offering of a sacrificial pig in honor of 
Demeter, Thereafter there was a torchlight pa- 
rade to Eleusis, culminating at the Telesterion, 
or “hall of initiation.” The initiation concluded 
when the initiants were led into the Telesterion, 
and to the innermost room of that temple called 
the Anaktoron, There the initiation was com- 
pleted. Though ancient sources divulge very lit- 
tle information about the specific character of 
the initiation riwal, the drémena ("things en- 
acted") probably consisted of a nocturnal drama 
depicting Demeter'’s sufferings, the legomena 
(“things spoken") possibly consisted of a recita- 
tion of a myth similar to that preserved in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, and the deihnymena 
(‘things shown") may have consisted of the dis- 
play of symbolic ritual objects such as an ear of 
grain. 

4.4.2. The Mysteries of Mithra. Mithras was 
worshiped as the sun god, and the name is of 
Iranian origin. The actual Iranian connections 
of this cult are dubious, however, Though the 
earliest datable evidence for the existence of the 
Mithraic mysteries is the first‘century A.D., it is 
likely that this cult originated in the first century 
B.C. This mystery cult flourished in the second 
through the fourth centuries A.D,, after which 
the triumph of Christianity resulted in its ulti- 
mate disappearance. Information about this cult 
is primarily available through archaeological ev- 
idence, which suggests that it was particularly 
popular in Italy and in the region of the 
Danube. Epigraphical evidence indicates that 
members of the cult included soldiers, bureau- 
crats, merchants and slaves (women were ex- 
cluded), The central focus of the cult was the 
preparation for astral salvation, which would be 
realized upon death when the soul would as- 


cend through the seven planetary spheres to the 
place of its origin, Members of the cult were ini- 
tiated into seven ascending levels or grades of 
initiation, each of which had the protection of a 
planetary god: (1) corax, “raven” (Mercury); (2) 
nymphus, “bride” (Venus); (3) miles, “soldier” 
(Mars); (4) lee, “lion” (Jupiter); (5) Perses, “Per- 
sian” (Moon); (6) heliodromus, “courier of the 
sun” (Sun); and (7) paier, “father” (Saturn). This 
cult worshiped in artificial caverns, structures 
called mithraea (fifty-cight of which have been 
identified by archaeologists), located below 
grade, Every Mithraeum had an artistic repre- 
sentation of the taurociony, or “bull-slaying” 
scene, in which Mithras is portrayed as slaying a 
bull, and it was probably the experience of this 
event, presented through the medium of a ritual, 
that constituted the central salvific events for ad- 
herents to the cult. 

See also Civic CULTS; FESTIVALS AND HOLY 
DAYS: GRECO-ROMAN; IDOLATRY, JEWISH CON- 
CEPTION OF; MYSTERIES; POLYTHEISM, GRECO- 
ROMAN; PROPHETS AND PROPHECY; RELIGION, 
PERSONAL; RULER CULT; TEMPLES, GRECO-RO- 
MAN. 
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D. BE. Aune 


RELIGION, PERSONAL 
Personal religion refers to those beliefs and prac- 
tices of ordinary persons that were not primarily 
related to formal religious systems or institutions. 
Here piety was more a matter of voluntary and in- 
dividual involvement as opposed to those reli- 
gious practices in which tradition and civic 
responsibility played a large role. Personal reli- 
gion and formal religion admittedly overlap; 
*prayer, for example, is common to both. How- 
ever, other articles in this dictionary will treat the 
more formal and institutional expressions of reli- 
gion (see Religion, Greco-Roman), The many 
phenomena gathered under the rubric of Per- 
sonal Religion are loosely related to one another, 
and the arrangement in this article is only one 
way in which they can be organized. 

1. Discerning the Deity’s Will 

2, Securing the Deity's Help 

5. Beliefs and Hopes 

4. Conclusion 


1, Discerning the Deity’s Will. 

Pagans in the *Hellenistic era were by no means 
irreligious persons; many of them sought divine 
guidance in their everyday lives, The various 
means that individuals used to discern the de- 
ity’s will included oracles, prayer, dreams and 
divination. 

1.1. Oracles, An oracle is cither an utterance 
given through a human mediator but presumed 
to be from the deity, given in response to an in- 
quiry, or the site at which the response is given. 
In the classical period oracles often were con- 
sulted by ofhcial delegations concerning politi- 
cal and religious matters of the state; in the 
Hellenistic era oracles more often served the 
needs of individuals and communities. The 
most famous oracular site in antiquity was Del- 
phi, the cultic center of Apollo, the god of 
prophecy (see Prophecy, Greco-Roman). It was 
located on the north coast of the Gulf of 
Corinth. Although Delphi provides the richest 
source of information about oracles, there were 
many others in *Greece and *Asia Minor, Ora- 
cles of Apollo included Didyma, Claros and 
Daphne; oracles of Zeus included Olympia, Do- 
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dona and Siwa, an oasis in the Sahara Desert 
where the Egyptian god Ammon came to be 
identified with the chief god of the Greeks’ pan- 
theon. 

Oracles such as the one at Delphi were 
sought out to obtain advice on matters of busi- 
ness, *marriage or “travel, or even to solve ques- 
tions of paternity (Plutarch Mor, 386C, 407D, 
408C). While the procedure for receiving a re- 
sponse varied and could be as simple as casting 
lots, some oracles had elaborate rituals. At Del- 
phi a prophetess known as the Pythia (see Acts 
16:16) would take a seat on a tripod in an under- 
ground chamber of the oracle and would enter 
a trance by some means not fully understood. 
Inquirers, after purification and sacrifices, 
would enter the sanctuary, separated from the 
Pythia, and pose their questions to priestly atten- 
dants. These mediators would relay the requests 
to the prophetess and return with a response in- 
terpreting her utterances, Although some Del- 
phic responses were famous for their 
ambiguous or cryptic language, more often they 
were practical and straightforward, advising the 
best course between two options or prescribing 
the cultic observances necessary to achieve 
one's aim, 

The popularity of oracles declined in the Ro- 
man period and became defunct in the third 
century A.D. Already in the early second century, 
*Plutarch could write an essay on the Obsoles- 
cence of Oracles. Fraudulent practices and disbe- 
lief may have contributed to the decline, 
*Lucian of Samosata wrote a treatise in the latter 
half of the second century, describing a certain 
Alexander Abonutcichos who engineered an 
elaborate ploy to present himself as a prophet of 
Asclepius, Alexander set up a cult, including an 
oracle, with the help of a large, mechanical 
snake constructed to appear partially human, 
which would deliver the responses. Lucian por- 
trays Alexander as a charlatan who exploited 
the popular interest in oracles. 

1.2. Dreams, Although not all dreams were 
thought to be significant, some were regarded as 
revelatory communications whose meanings 
could be given by oracles or other professional 
interpreters, Plutarch stated plainly, “The major- 
ity believe that the divine spirit inspires people 
when they are asleep” (Plutarch Mor. 589D). 
The widespread nature of this belief is evident 
in the various dream manuals that were written 
from the classical period into the Byzantine era. 


The only extant example of the latter is the 
Oneirocriticon (dream interpretation) of Artemi- 
dorus of the late second century A.D. Artemi- 
dorus traveled extensively and collected 
anecdotes about dreams and the meanings com- 
monly ascribed to them. 

When dreams were regarded as revelatory, 
they had a variety of functions. Often they 
warned of an impending crisis such as death 
(Appian Civ. Wo 1,105; 2.115; Pausanius Deser. 
9,23,3; 10.2.6; Xenophon Cyr. 7.1-2). Dreams 
might also encourage a military leader to ad- 
vance (Quintus Curtius 3.3.7; 4.2.17), reveal the 
perpetrator of a crime (Appian Pun. 1), inspire 
someone to found a city (Pausanias Deser, 7.5.1- 
2) or even effect healing for diseases (Pausanias 
Deser, 10,.33,11). 

In NT narratives dreams are often regarded 
as revelatory, The Greek word onar (“dream”) is 
found only in Matthew. In that Gospel Joseph is 
reassured and instructed in a dream to take 
Mary as his wife (Mt 1:20-4); later both the magi 
and Joseph are warned in dreams about the 
threat of *Herod (Mt 2:12-15), Near the end of 
the same Gospel, Pilate’s wife speaks of a (rou- 
bling dream she has had that compels her to 
urge a hands-off policy toward Jesus (Mt 27:19). 
In the book of Acts several visions are men- 
tioned, some of which occur at night and can 
probably be classed as dreams. (Note that in an- 
tiquity dreams are often distinguished from wak- 
ing visions; see Pausanias Deser, 10.38.13 and 
LSJ, “hypar,” 1853.) These dreams supply direc- 
tion and impetus to the Pauline mission (Acts 
16:9-10; 23:11; 27:23-4). Finally, in the quotation 
from Joel in Acts 2:17, dreams (Gk enypnion) are 
associated with the outpouring of the Spirit in 
the last days. In general the NT writers shared 
the popular ancient perspective that dreams 
could be revelatory communications from God, 

1,3. Divination, In the broadest sense divina- 
tion could include any means of discerning the 
deity's will: prayer, dreams, prophecy. The term 
is used here in the sense of augury: the belief 
that divine communication could be observed in 
everyday events and phenomena. Some people 
regarded divination as the way in which com- 
mon folk could receive by observation the kind 
of revealed knowledge that prophets received 
directly (Plutarch Mor, 593D). Divination was 
considered important enough that Rome had an 
official board of augures, whose job was the in- 
terpretation of such events. Augures would ob- 
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serve signs and determine which of two possible 
courses of action should be taken. Common 
forms of augury included the casting of dice; the 
interpretation of heavenly, tectonic or meteoro- 
logical signs; observing the flight or other be- 
havior of birds (auspicium); and observing the 
entrails of sacrificial animals (extispicy or harus- 
picy). Even something as innocent as a sneeze, 
because it was involuntary and thought to be di- 
vinely caused, could constitute an omen (Xeno- 
phon Anab. 3.2.8-9). 

Omens were taken seriously by most of the 
ancients. Xenophon regarded them as among 
the greatest benefits given by the gods (Xeno- 
phon Mem, 4.3.12; Eg. Mag. 9.9; Symp, 47-8). 
They were considered so essential to military de- 
cisions that sacred birds, usually chickens, ac- 
companied armies for use in divination (Livy 
Hist. 10.40.1-5; Suetonius Tiberius 2.2). Not all 
were convinced, however, of the validity of divi- 
nation. In addition to those who denied divina- 
tion outright (Xenophanes, the Epicureans), 
there were occasional critics. *Cicero, whose On 
Divination is the most significant ancient source 
on the subject, regarded it as part error, part su- 
perstition and a large measure of fraud (Cicero 
De Div. 2.39.83), The elder *Pliny noted the 
highly subjective nature of the interpretations: 
the meaning of the omens largely resided in the 
eye of the diviners (Pliny Nat. Hist. 28.4.17). In 
the NT there is little that resembles divination. In 
Acts 1:23-26, however, the apostles resort to sorti- 
lege to choose a replacement for Judas Iscariot. 


2, Securing the Deity’s Help. 

2.1. Prayer. Prayer was one of the most com- 
mon expressions of personal religion. It was of- 
ten closely associated with sacrifice and other 
rituals, The earliest literary example of prayer is 
found in the Jiad (1.37-42), the prayer of Chry- 
ses to Apollo when the former is grieved at the 
insolent treatment hé has received at the hands 
of Agamemnon, In this prayer and numerous 
others, scholars have observed the following 
formal elements: an address or invocation usu- 
ally employing divine titles, epithets and descrip- 
tions of the deity's parentage and/or attributes; 
the argument or rationale, usually an appeal to 
the worshiper's pious deeds or to the deity's past 
beneficence; and the petition proper, which 
may ask for some salutary benefit for the wor- 
shiper or something baneful for the enemies of 
the worshiper, In the example from the Jliad, 
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Chryses seeks and obtains a judgment against 
the Greeks; Apollo strikes their camp with a 
plague that lasts for several days. Thus petitions 
in prayer could involve either blessings, curses 
or both. 

Bul prayers in Greco-Roman antiquity were 
by no means limited to selfish requests for per- 
sonal advantage or punishment for enemies. 
There were also expressions of earnest, lofiy pi- 
ety and true reverence for deity. Socrates’ prayer 
to Pan asks for inner beauty, harmony and wis- 
dom above wealth (Plato Phaed. 279B-C), Clean- 
thes, one of the early *Stoics, is famous for his 
Hymn to Zeus, a majestic prayer that extols the 
deity's creative power, reason and love, Ancient 
prayers were usually spoken aloud; silent prayer 
was employed for indecent petitions or impreca- 
tions. The posture of prayer was generally stand- 
ing with one's arms outstretched. 

2.2. Magic, Miracles and Healing. Magic in an- 
liquity is notoriously difficult to define. The 
boundary between magic and religion in partic- 
ular is not completely distinct, But H. S. Versnel 
(OCD, 3d ed., 909) provides a serviceable defini- 
tion: “[Magic is] a manipulative strategy to influ- 
ence the course of nature by supernatural 
(‘occult’) means.” The manipulative or coercive 
aspect of magic generally distinguishes it from 
religion. The premise of magic is that occult for- 
mulas and rites effectively compel spiritual 
forces to act. 

The Greek terms magos and mageia originally 
referred to Persian wise men and their mysteri- 
ous arts without necessarily carrying a negative 
connotation (e.g, Mt 2:7). Nevertheless, magic 
gathered negative associations and came to be 
viewed by many as deviant; the pejorative force 
of the term goés (“sorcerer, wizard, charlatan") 
reflects this sentiment. Ultimately the perspective 
of the speaker or writer evaluates a miraculous 
or mysterious act, Christian miracles were some- 
times vilified as the work of magic or the devil 
(Mk 3:22; Justin Martyr Apol. J 30); Christians in 
turn denounced pagan miracles (2 Thess 2:9-10; 
Rev 13:11-14; 19:20). 

In Greek myth the Olympian deities gener- 
ally did not engage in magic, but Hermes, who 
occasionally was portrayed bearing a magic 
wand, was a partial exception. Hecate, however, 
was a goddess who was frequently associated 
with magic and sorcery (Euripides Med, 394). Fe- 
male characters figure prominently in the magi- 
cal arts, most famously Medea of Euripedes' play 
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and Circe of Homer's Odyssey (10.274-574). In lit- 
erature of a later period, two works of Apuleius 
provide insight on the subject of magic. His 
Apology is a speech defending himself (success- 
fully) against the charge of sorcery. The Meta- 
morphoses, or The Golden Ass, is a delightful and 
humorous novel containing many scenes involv- 
ing magical spells and cures, 

For details and actual examples of how magic 
was practiced in the Hellenistic age, as opposed 
to its literary portrayal, one may consult the 
Greek Magical Papyri (see Magical Papyri). Here 
one learns that the means of magic were verbal, 
material and performative, Verbal means in- 
volved elaborate invocations of deities using 
multiple divine names. Some of the invocations 
in the Greek magical papyri even used forms of 
the name Jesus or Yahweh (cf. Acts 19:13-20). In 
addition to divine names, verbal means in- 
cluded mysterious and most likely meaningless 
strings of syllables that were presumed to be 
powerful, foreign incantations (see Cato the El- 
der Agr. 160), Material means of magic included 
amulets, tablets, dolls and a wide variety of folk 
medicines, “Performative” refers to the ritual ac- 
tions that employed both verbal and material 
means to effect the magical cures, spells or 
curses. 

The aims of magic were many. They could be 
more or less benign: obtaining healing, power 
or wealth, securing the affections of another 
person, averting evil, Amulets and phylacteries 
were especially common as apotropaics, means 
of warding off evil. Alternately, the aims of 
magic could be harmful. Curse tablets, usually 
made of thin sheets of lead on which the name 
of the intended victim was inscribed, often in- 
voked the gods of the underworld to do harm in 
revenge for injustices or injuries received. 
Curses might also target contingent behavior, 
such as funerary *inscriptions that forbid viola- 
tion of a grave under penalty of divine retribu- 
tion. Baneful magic was of two types: imitative, 
or sympathetic, and contagious. Imitative magic 
employed objects such as tablets and dolls, 
whose destruction was to have a sympathetic ef- 
fect of causing similar suffering in the victim 
(see Plato Leg. 9338; Theocritus /d. 2), Conta- 
gious magic operated on the principle of the 
part affecting the whole; material from the vic- 
tim (hair, fingernails, clothing) was destroyed to 
eflect the same in the person (see Virgil Aen. 
4.494-521; Theocritus /d, 2.53-56). 


Healing of diseases was one of many aims of 
the magical arts, but healing deserves additional 
brief discussion because of its special associa- 
tion with certain deities and cultic centers. In 
Greece, the god Apollo was associated with heal- 
ing and sometimes bore the epithet iétros (“phy- 
sician”). Other gods and heroes, both Greck 
(Demeter, Heracles, Amphiarus) and Egyptian 
(Isis, Sarapis), were occasionally invoked for 
specific cures, but pride of place goes to Ascle- 
pius, a hero/deity whose specialty was the heal- 
ing arts. 

Asclepius was a benevolent deity who took a 
strong interest in human well-being and conse- 
quently aroused deep devotion in his followers, 
His cult flourished in the period of the empire. 
A staff entwined by a snake was a common at- 
tribute of Asclepius in art. This son of Apollo, 
according to myth, had sanctuaries in Epidau- 
rus, Cos and Pergamum. These sanctuaries fea- 
tured temples, springs, baths and gymnasia; they 
were the ancient equivalents of health resorts or 
sanitariums. Healing was effected by a process 
that involved purifications, offerings and incu- 
bation (see Aristophanes Piut, 653-747), In incu- 
bation the patient slept in a private room and 
received a dream vision of the god and instruc- 
tions for healing. Some of the cures obtained at 
Asclepius's sanctuaries may have involved auto- 
suggestion, but there were also some genuincly 
therapeutic treatments not unlike those prac- 
ticed by physicians of that time. Suitably, then, 
physicians were sometimes referred to by the 
patronymic Asclepiadae, or sons of Asclepius. 


3. Beliefs and Hopes. 

All of these practices imply certain beliefs held 
by people in the Hellenistic world. They were 
generally *polytheistic and believed that the 
gods were knowledgeable and powerful far be- 
yond human capabilities and that they were able 
to intervene in human affairs, But beyond these 
fundamental and nearly universal tenets, cer- 
tain other beliefs must be mentioned, 

3.1, Superstition, Astrology and Fate, Supersti- 
tion in antiquity referred to a servile attitude to- 
ward supernatural powers, an excessive and 
irrational fear of the divine, sometimes accom- 
panied by a gullibility to being exploited by 
those who would prey on the religious. Plu- 
tarch’s essay On Superstition is one of the most 
valuable sources on the topic. He condemns su- 
perstition as more harmful than atheism. The 
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Greek word for superstition (deisidatmonta) cty- 
mologically denotes "fear of demons.” This re- 
flects the popular notion that demons were 
present throughout the world causing ill of all 
sorts. Disease, especially little-understood ail- 
ments such as epilepsy, were commonly attrib- 
uted to the work of *demons. The superstitious 
believed that the noxious effects of demons had 
to be countered by some means; amulets or phy- 
lacteries, verbal formulas and other precautions 
(see Pliny Nat, Hist, 28,5.23-29). 

Astrology is the observation of celestial phe- 
nomena for the purpose of predicting human 
events. It was based on the belief that heavenly 
and terrestrial events are linked by a kind of 
universal sympathy. It was imported to the Medi- 
terranean world from Babylon in the East (cf. 
Mt 2:1-10) but eventually developed a distinctive 
Greek form. Astrology became a sophisticated 
art and gained widespread popularity with all so- 
cial classes, The modern distinction between as- 
tronomy as science and astrology as something 
dubious was unknown in antiquity. A common 
form of astrology was to predict the events of 
persons’ lives based on the position of the stars 
and planets at the time of their births. Astrology 
depended on a kind of determinism: the course 
of human affairs had been fixed by the move- 
ments of heavenly bodies. 

Fate was closely related to the determinism 
of astrology. The Greeks had several words 
throughout their history for this idea. Moira re- 
ferred to one's share or portion in life. An un- 
timely death or a reversal of fortune was thus 
explained as the action of fate. Moira was even- 
tually personified as a group of women, the 
Fates, usually three, Atropos, Clotho and 
Lachesis, although the number and names 
vary. Tych@, another word used by the Greeks, 
was equivalent to the Latin fortuna and meant 
“chance” or “luck,” an outcome usually unre- 
lated to human effort, 7yché was also personi- 
fied as a goddess, Finally, from the fourth 
century B.C. on, the dominant word was 
heimarmené, This word approached the modern 
sense of fate, a force ruling the world in a de- 
terministic fashion. Between the influences of 
demons and the sympathetic action of the 
stars, many of the ancients probably thought of 
human events as largely determined, This kind 
of fatalism may strike us as undercutting mean- 
ing and motivation, but it may be that some in 
the Hellenistic age found it a comforting and 
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reassuring thought. 

3.2, Death and the Afterlife, Death was under- 
stood in Greco-Roman times as the separation 
of the body from the soul, however the latter was 
understood. Proper funeral rites for the dead 
were essential, and the lack thereof was deemed 
a great indignity (see Sophocles’ Antigone). 
Greeks practiced both *burial and cremation. In 
the Roman world, cremation was more popular 
in the era of the republic and early empire, with 
inhumation becoming dominant in the late first 
century A.D. 

Views about the destiny of the dead varied 
(see Afterlife), The earliest view was that the dead 
live on in the tomb. A related idea, which be- 
came the popular ‘eschatology of antiquity, was 
that the good and the evil dead live on in the 
bleak, shadowy realm of Hades (see Homer 
Odys. 11). But Homer, along with Hesiod, also 
speaks of “the Isles of the Blessed,” located at 
the ends of the earth, to which divinely favored 
heroes are translated. The Eleusinian *myster- 
ies promised their initiates a happy afterlife, ap- 
parently one of continual celebration of the 
mysteries in the underworld. Orphism and 
*Pythagoreanism developed a dualistic eschatol- 
ogy in which the immortal soul would receive its 
due in the afterlife, *Plato supplied this notion 
with a philosophical foundation. *Aristotle lim- 
ited immortality to the intellectual part of the 
human tripartite soul, and even it would lack 
sensibility in the afterlife, In the Roman era 
there were those who dismissed the notion of 
the soul surviving death (*Epicureans) and 
those who held that the souls of at least some 
persons enjoyed a postmortem existence of 
some duration (*Stoics). Thus, while there was 
nothing like a consensus, at least some inhabit- 
ants of the Greco-Roman world would have 
found the Christian proclamation of a resur- 
rected Lord intriguing. 


4. Conclusion. 

Personal religion in Hellenistic times took many 
forms, It was sometimes primitive and supersti- 
tious but sometimes carnest and contemplative. 
The occasional biblical portrayal of Gentiles as 
irreligious (e.g, 1 Thess 4:5) reflects the polemi- 
cal perspective of Jews and Christians, Although 
this caricature may have been true of some, 
more often it was the piety or religiosity of the 
Hellenistic world that made it fertile soil for the 
early Christian mission, 
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RESURRECTION 

Resurrection became the cardinal belief for the 
early church by virtue of the Easter event, But 
Jewish ideas of resurrection prior to Christianity 
were diverse, and the idea itself was not univer- 
sally held, The resurrection of Jesus and the 
Christian belicf that his resurrection was but the 
firstfruits of a general resurrection have given 
risé to intense interest in the origins of the idea 


and its meaning in the time of Jesus and the 
early church. 
1. Resurrection in the Old Testament 
2. Resurrection in Second Temple Judaism 
8. Resurrection and Afterlife in the Sayings 
of Jesus 


1. Resurrection in the Old Testament. 

Evidence from the Hebrew Scriptures indicates 
that Israel did not dwell on the question of the 
afterlife until late in the OT period. Rather they 
stressed the involyement of Yahweh in this life. 
The blessing of the righteous and punishment 
of the wicked were seen as taking place in the 
present age. Life and death were also related 
primarily to this life. 

This does not mean that Israelites believed 
in annihilation after death. The OT maintains 
that in one sense death is the cessation of life— 
at death a person returns to the “dust” (Gen 
3:19; Ps 90:3). In another sense it is not the ab- 
solute end of life, for existence continues—at 
death the person descends to Sheol (i* 6i), a 
term at times synonymous with “death” (Gen 
42:38; Ps 89:48), the “grave” (Gen 37:35; Is 
14:11) or the “netherworld” (Ezek 32:21; per- 
haps Ps 86;13). In some cases the dead are said 
to dwell in Sheol as r“pa’im or “shades” (Job 
26:5; Ps 88:10; Prov 9:18; Is 26:14)—possibly ei- 
ther a shadowy, wraithlike existence or a syn- 
onym for “the dead” (Ugaritic parallels favor the 
former). These references to r“p’dim and Sheol 
suggest a burgeoning view of afterlife. 

But while the OT does not give explicit wit- 
ness to an early belief in existence after death, 
neither does it deny it. Moreover, two figures 
were “taken up” to be with God and do not ex- 
perience death—Enoch (Gen 5:24) and Elijah 
(2 Kings 2:9-11), While these narratives do not 
theologically reflect on the implications of these 
events (we read that Enoch “was no more, for 
God took him"), later Judaism (cf. Heb 11;5) in- 
terpreted this as an “assumption” to eternal life, 
The incident in 1 Samuel 28:1-25, where Saul at- 
tempts to consult Samuel through the medium 
of Endor, provides further evidence for popular 
belief that death was not the end of existence. 

Several OT statements affirm resurrection in 
the sense of a corporate preservation rather 
than individual afterlife. For instance, Hosea 
6:1-3 states, “After two days he will revive us; on 
the third day he will restore us, that we may live 
in his presence.” Similarly, Hosea 13:14 prom- 
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ises, “I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave; | will redeem them from death” (cf RSV). 
In both cases the redemption of Israel from ex- 
ile is envisaged in terms of deliverance from 
death (exile) to life (national restoration), In the 
same way Ezckicl's famous vision of the dry 
bones coming to life (Ezek 37:1-14) depicts the 
national reconstitution of Israel. Other passages 
are often used as evidence of a resurrection 
hope but seem to refer to rescue from life- 
threatening situations (Deut 32:39; 1 Sam 2:6). 
The basic question is stated in Job 14:14, “Ifa 
man dies, will he live again?” A tentative answer 
is given in Job's response to Bildad in Job 19;25- 
27, “I know that my Redeemer (gd ‘/) lives, and 
that in the end he will stand upon the earth. 
And after my skin has been destroyed, yet in my 
flesh I will see God.” It is likely that the “re- 
deemer” is God and that the time of deliverance 
is after death, thereby constituting a confession 
of belief in life after death. 
The Psalms contain many similar statements. 
In Psalm 49:15 clearly and in Psalms 16:10 and 
73:24 implicitly, a belief in resurrection is ap- 
parent, though without any speculation regard- 
ing the form the afterlife will take. As G. E. Ladd 
put it, 
The hope is based on confidence in God's 
power over death, not on a view of some- 
thing immortal in man, The Psalmists do not 
reflect on what part of man survives death— 
his soul or spirit; nor is there any reflection 
on the nature of life after death. There is 
merely the confidence that even death can- 
not destroy the reality of fellowship with the 
living God. (Ladd, 47) 
The prophets provide additional testimony to a 
resurrection faith. In the so-called Isaiah Apoca- 
lypse (Is 24:1—27:13) there are two statements, 
Isaiah 25:8 and 26:19, The former says that Yah- 
weh will “swallow up death forever” and is used 
by Paul of the resurrection (1 Cor 15:54), This 
leads to the affirmation of Isaiah 26:19, “But 
your dead will live, their bodies will rise, You 
who dwell in the dust, wake up and shout for 
joy.” However, this resurrection is restricted to 
God's people. The next two verses (Is 26:20-21) 
speak of God's wrath upon “the people of the 
earth" but mention no resurrection to judgment, 
Less certain is Isaiah 53:10, which asserts that 
the Servant of Yahweh, after being “assigned a 
grave with the wicked” (Is 53:9), will “see his off- 
spring and prolong his days.” Most agree that 
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“prolong his days” refers to eternal life, but 
there is disagreement as to whether the song re- 
fers to an individual or corporate figure, the na- 
tion or the remnant, 

The resurrection faith attested in the proph- 
ets climaxes in Daniel 12:1-5, 13, Here the first 
complete statement of a resurrection of the just 
and the unjust appears; “Multitudes who sleep 
in the dust of the earth will awake; some to ever- 
lasting life, others to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt” (Dan 12:2), There is some question 
whether “many” is restricted to Israel or the 
righteous remnant (“many among those who 
sleep") or refers to a general resurrection 
(“many, namely those who sleep”). Verse 13 adds 
the promise that “at the end of your days you 
will rise to receive your allotted inheritance.” 

In conclusion, the OT stresses the presence 
of God in the daily affairs of this life and tends 
thereby to ignore the larger issue of life after 
death. Nevertheless, it is not entirely silent, and 
several passages demonstrate that at a later pe- 
riod in Israel's history a belief in resurrection 
became more explicit. Two emphases emerge; 
(1) a close connection between the corporate 
and individual aspect of resurrection (i.e, na- 
tional restoration and individual resurrection) 
and (2) a link between ethics and eschatology 
(i.e., resurrection is associated with reward and 
punishment). 


2. Resurrection in Second Temple Judaism, 
While Second Temple Jewish literature wit- 
nesses to a great deal more speculation regard- 
ing the afterlife, there is clearly no uniformity in 
the views expressed. This may be due in part to 
the emphasis in Judaism upon Torah and ortho- 
praxy (correct practice) rather than orthodoxy 
(correct doctrine) (Ladd, 52), 

Indeed, like the Sadducees of Jesus’ day (see 
Josephus Ant. 18.1.4 §16 as well as Acts 4:1-2; 
23:8), some Jews did not believe in a resurrec- 
tion, Jesus ben “Sirach wrote in his first book 
that at death the person abides in Sheol, a place 
of unending sleep (Sir 30:17; 46:19) and silence 
(Sir 17;27-28); and immortality is restricted to the 
nation and the person's good name (Sir 37:26; 
39:9; 44:8-15), 

Other texts show the influence of *Hclle- 
nism, speaking of the afterlife in terms of im- 
mortality without linking it to a physical resur- 
rection, 4 *Maccabees, in describing the same 
seven martyrs mentioned in 2 Maccabees, seem- 
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ingly substitutes an immortality of the soul 
where 2 Maccabees spoke of a physical resurrec- 
tion (cf. 4 Macc 10:15 with 2 Macc 7:14; cf. also 
4 Macc 9:22; 16:13; 18:23). Likewise, *Wisdom of 
Solomon speaks of the righteous finding peace 
(Wis 3;1-4) and an incorruptible existence (Wis 
2:28-24; cf. 5:5; 6:19; and Philo Op, Mund, 135; 
Gig. 14). In the last book of *Enoch (J Enoch 91— 
104; notice that the five books contain quite vari- 
ant views on this topic), there is language that at 
first glance seems to suggest a physical resurrec- 
tion (c.g., J Enoch 92;3-5; 104;2, 4), but in J Enoch 
103:4 we learn that it is their “spirits” that will 
“live and rejoice” and will “not perish.” 

Of those texts which do speak of a resurrec- 
tion, some restrict it to Israel or “the saints” 
(J Enoch 22:13; 46:6; 51:1-2; Pss. Sol. 3:11-16; 
13:9-11; 14:4-10; 15:12-15), while several from 
the first century and later attest belief in the res- 
urrection of the righteous and the wicked (4 
Ezra 4:41-43; 7:32-38 cf. T. Benj. 10:6-9; 2 Bar. 
49;2—51:12; 85:13), While the possibility of 
some Christian influence and interpolation can- 
not be discounted, the resurrection of the righ- 
tcous and the wicked is itself essentially Jewish, 
reflecting the *eschatology of Daniel 12:2-5. Fi- 
nally, an extremely literalistic concept of bodily 
resurrection can be found in 2 Maccabees, 
which speaks not only of the raising of the body 
but even the restoration of missing limbs or 
other body parts (2 Mace 7;10-11; 14:46). Simi- 
larly, the Sibyiline Oracles states that the resurrec- 
tion body will be fashioned exactly after the 
earthly body (Sib. Or. 4:176-82), 

Clearly Second Temple Judaism showed a 
much greater interest than does the Hebrew Bi- 
ble in the question of the afterlife, with interest 
centering on the theme of God vindicating his 
people. In addition, a variety of viewpoints 
emerged. This variety is reflected in the beliefs 
of the various parties or sects within the Judaism 
of Jesus’ ime, The *Sadducees rejected any idea 
of an afterlife (Acts 23:8; 26:8; Josephus Ant. 
18.1.4 §16; b. Sanh. 90b). The *Pharisees taught 
a resurrection and eternal reward for Israel in 
the age to come, excluding only apostates (Acts 
23:6-8; Josephus Ant. 18.1.3 §14; b. Sanh. 90b; 6. 
Ketub. 111b). The *Essene view on the matter 
was not clear, as exemplified in the *Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Josephus asserts that they held to the im- 
mortality of the soul (Josephus j.W. 18.1.5 §18), 
but many scholars maintain that statements re- 
ferring to the habitation of the faithful with the 


angels (1QS 2:25; 1QH 3:19-23; 11;10-14) should 
be understood as the sectarians’ experience in 
this life rather than an eschatological hope. 


3. Resurrection and Afterlife in the Sayings of 
Jesus. 

Jesus followed in the tradition extending from 
Daniel to the Pharisees, teaching that there 
would be a twofold resurrection: the righteous 
to reward and the wicked to judgment. 

3.1, Sayings of the Triple Tradition, The clear- 
est discussion of resurrection in Jesus’ teaching 
can be found in the triple-tradition story of his 
controversy with the Sadducees (Mk 12:18-27 
par, Mt 22:23-33 and Lk 20:27-38). Even those 
who maintain that the final form is a later cate- 
chetical elaboration accept the first pronounce- 
ment (“become like angels”) as authentic, Luke 
in particular stresses the contrast between the 
“people of this age” and those “worthy of taking 
part in that age and in the resurrection from the 
dead” (Lk 20:34-35), a distinct reference to es- 
chatological views of an afterlife. Yet the major 
question is the significance of the phrase “like 
the angels in heaven.” Some conclude from this 
that Jesus believed in a spiritual rather than 
physical resurrection or that he had a view, like 
some within Judaism, that in heaven there 
would be no consciousness of prior existence, 
However, this reads more into the passage than 
is intended, since the phrase is contrasting mar- 
riage on earth with marriage in heaven rather 
than teaching the state of the resurrection body. 

Sayings on reward and judgment also appear 
in the tiple tradition. The query of the wealthy 
young man in Mark 10:17 (par. Mt 19:16 and Lk 
18:18), “What must I do to inherit eternal life?” 
is often understood as a desire to “enter the 
kingdom” in its realized presence. While this is 
certainly part of the meaning, it does not ex- 
haust its thrust. Jesus’ final statement in Mark 
10:30 (par. Mt 19:29 and Lk 18:30), “and in the 
age to come eternal life,” forms an inclusio with 
the young man’s question and clearly refers to 
the afterlife. There is both a present and future 
connotation in “eternal life” in Mark 10:17, 30 
and parallels, The other side, resurrection to 
judgment, is found in the Gehenna warning of 
Mark 9:43, 45, 47 (par. Mt 18:8, 9 omitted in 
Luke). Using successive metaphors of the hand, 
foot and cye, Jesus exhorts the disciples to disci- 
plined resistance against temptation, lest one 
(Mark and Matthew both stress the singular 
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“you") be cast into “hell, where the fire never 
goes out” (Mk 9:43; cf. Matthew's “eternal fire,” 
Mt 18:8). 

3.2. The Passion Predictions. The best-known 
tradition is the threefold passion prediction of 
Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10;33, 34 and parallels, Many 
interpreters have understood these as vaticinium 
ex eventu (prophecy after the event), but the ab- 
sence of the type of theological elaboration 
found in the creeds (e.g,, “for our sins,” “accord- 
ing to the Scriptures” and the exaltation theme) 
makes it more likely that these are indeed histor- 
ical reminiscences. The one constant in all 
three accounts is Jesus’ prediction that “three 
days after" his death he would be vindicated by 
resurrection. The third-day theme (cf. 1 Cor 
15:4) may reflect Hosea 6:2 (“on the third day he 
will raise us”), a more general allusion to the OT 
theme of the third day as a day of deliverance 
(cf. Gen 22:4; 42:17-18; Is 2:16; Jon 2:1), or more 
simply a reference on Jesus’ part to a brief pe- 
riod of time. 

Added to these direct predictions are the nu- 
merous parallel passages where Jesus presumes 
his future resurrection, such as Mark 9:9 (tell no 
one of his transfiguration “until the Son of Man 
has risen from the dead”); Mark 12:10-11 ("the 
stone the builders rejected has become the cap- 
stone”); Mark 13:26 (“the Son of man coming in 
clouds with great power and glory”); Mark 14:25 
(“when I drink it [the eschatological cup] anew 
in the kingdom of God"); Mark 14:28 (“after I 
have arisen I will go before you into Galilee”) 
and Mark 14:62 (“you will see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of the Mighty One and 
coming on the clouds of heaven”). 

One of the most remarkable prophecies of 
Jesus is not found in Luke but is.recorded indi- 
rectly in Mark (Mk 14:58; 15:29) and a Matthean 
parallel (Mt 26:61; 27:40) and directly in John 
2:19: “Destroy this temple, and T will raise it 
again in three days.” John 2:21, 22 explains that 
this direct prophecy of physical resurrection was 
not understood by the disciples until after the 
resurrection itself (ironically, the chief priests 
and Pharisees according to Mt 27:63 correctly in- 
terpreted this saying before the disciples did). In 
summation, according to the Gospels, Jesus 
clearly expected to be vindicated by resurrection. 

3.3, The Q Tradition, The Q tradition contains 
similar teaching. The “sign of Jonah" (Mt 12:39- 
42 par. Lk 11:29-32) is problematic because only 
Matthew spells out the sign as a cryptic refer- 
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ence to the resurrection (“the Son of Man will 
be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth,” Mt 12:40). But it is just as likely that 
Luke has omitted the Q statement on resurrec- 
tion (due to the difficulty of “three days and 
three nights” for his readers) as Matthew has 
added it. 

There are also several Q passages on final 
reward and punishment, such as those found at 
the end of Matthew's Olivet Discourse, At the 
end of the exhortation to watchfulness (Mt 
24:40-44 par. Lk 17:34-37), we have three succes- 
sive short parables (men in the field, women 
grinding, two in a bed) demonstrating that “one 
will be taken, the other left." These form a se- 
vere warning regarding the sudden, unexpected 
separation at the Parousia (cf, Mt 24:44; cf Lk 
12:40) between those receiving salvation and 
those doomed for judgment. This contrast is fur- 
ther emphasized in the parable of the good and 
wicked servants (Mt 24:45-51 par. Lk 12:41-46), 
in which the faithful servant is given a share in 
Jesus’ future authority while the wicked servant 
will be “dismembered” (Lk 12;46) and placed 
with the unfaithful. Finally, Matthew 10:28 and 
Luke 12:5 add a further saying on Gehenna, that 
the disciple should fear not those who can kill 
the body but the one who “can destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” These passages show that 
Jesus followed Daniel 12:2 regarding the resur- 
rection of good and evil alike, one to vindication 
and the other to judgment. 

3.4, The M and L Traditions, The source mate- 
rial peculiar to Matthew (M) and Luke (L) adds 
further data, In the M tradition judgment will be 
universal; both good and evil people will be ac- 
countable “on the day of judgment for every 
careless word they have spoken” (Mt 12:35-37), 
While evil or “careless” speech is stressed, the 
“acquittal” or “condemnation” (Mt 12:37) of all 
speech is in mind, Two further parables address 
the radical separation of believer from unbe- 
liever at the last judgment. The parable of the 
weeds in Matthew 13:24-30, 36-43 teaches that 
only at “the end of the age” (Mt 13:43) will the 
wicked finally be separated from the good, the 
former headed for “the fiery furnace” and the 
latter for glory (Mt 13:42-43), The parable of the 
sheep and the goats (also called “the judgment 
of the nations”) has a similar theme but adds 
that the judgment will be determined also by the 
way the nations have treated God's people (the 
“least of these” of Mt 13:40, 45). The reward for 
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the merciful will be “your inheritance, the king- 
dom prepared for you since the creation of the 
world” (Mt 13:34); the punishment for the mer- 
ciless will be “the eternal fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels” (Mt 13:41). 

Several L passages demonstrate the Lukan 
theme of the reversal of roles at the final resur- 
rection, At the conclusion of the sayings on 
proper conduct at banquets (Lk 14;7-14), Jesus 
says that those who invite the poor and the crip- 
pled “will be repaid at the resurrection of the 
righteous” (Lk 14:14), While there may be no 
thanks in this life, God will vindicate good deeds 
at the eschaton. The key is a life of servanthood 
which seeks the lesser rather than the greater 
place (Lk 14:8-11) and is oriented to the dispos- 
sessed rather than the wealthy (Lk 14:12-14). 

This theme is taken further in the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus in Luke 16:19-31. The 
rich man, who undoubtedly had a lavish earthly 
funeral, is described in terse clauses: “died and 
was buried and in Hades." The poor man, who 
seemingly is not buried at all, has exactly the op- 
posite afterlife: “angels carried him to Abra- 
ham's side.” There are two concurrent em- 
phases in this parable: the reversal of roles at 
the final resurrection and the radical faith de- 
mands of the kingdom message. Similar warn- 
ings of final judgment are addressed to the rich 
and to all disciples in Luke 3:7-14; 6:24-26 (cf. 
1:51-53); 12:16-21, 32-34, 42-48; 16:8-9. The im- 
plications of this parable for a doctrine of the af- 
terlife cannot be pressed too far. The picture of 
a compartmentalized “Hades” does not describe 
“the way it is" but is a feature of the parable 
probably derived from a popular Jewish concep- 
tion of Sheol, 

3.5. The Johannine Tradition. The Johannine 
tradition contains a few sayings that relate to the 
resurrection theology of Jesus and the carly 
church. While the Fourth Gospel primarily sets 
forth a realized eschatology, a growing consen- 
sus of scholarship has detected a future escha- 
tology within this characteristic Johannine 
matrix. In John 5;28-29, Jesus speaks of the 
“coming time” when the dead will hear his voice 
and “come out—those who have done good will 
rise to live, and those who have done evil will 
rise to be condemned.” The context centers on 
Jesus as the eschatological Judge in the present 
(Jn 5:19-24) and the future (Jn 5:25.30), Then in 
John 6:40, 44, 54—within a context emphasizing 
the united sovereignty of the Father and Son in 


the salvation process (cf. “will never die” in 
11:25, 26)—Jesus thrice repeats that he will 
“raise” the faithful “at the last day.” 

The other side is found in John 12:48, in 
which the unbeliever is warned that Jesus’ words 
will “condemn him at the last day,” Finally, Jesus 
promises in John 14:2, 3 that he is “preparing a 
place” for his disciples and “will come back” to 
bring them to his side, Some have interpreted 
this of the Paraclete/Holy Spirit (see Holy Spirit) 
“coming back” as Jesus’ representative, but the 
consensus is that this is a reference to the Parou- 
sia. Bulumann and others have long argued that 
these futuristic passages were added by a later 
redactor and that realized passages like John 
12:31 and 16:11 (the judgment “now” of the 
“prince of this world”) are original. Yet there is 
no reason why the two cannot stand side by side, 
with present salvation and future promise inter- 
related. 

Jesus’ sayings related to resurrection teach- 
ing into the ongoing tradition from Daniel 
through the Pharisees, attesting to the gencral 
pattern of physical resurrection of God's people 
to reward and of the resurrection of the ungodly 
to final judgment 

See also BURIAL PRACTICES, JEWISH; ESCHA- 
TOLOGIES OF LATE ANTIQUITY; HEAVENLY As- 
CENT IN JEWISH AND PAGAN TRADITIONS, 
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REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS, 
JEWISH 

Revolutionary movements were a Jewish re- 
sponse to the injustice of Israel's oppressors, 
particularly the Roman Empire. The first cen- 
tury was one of the most violentepochs of Jew- 
ish history, with the cauldron of unrest 
reaching its apex in the *destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans in A.D. 70, This in turn was 
punctuated by the mass suicide of Jewish rebel 
forces at Masada in A.D. 74. Sixty years later 
the smoldering embers from this war were 
fanned into flame by the Jewish leader *Simon 
ben Kosiba, who led the second revolt against 
the Romans in A.D. 182-135. 

The causes of this unrest were many and var- 
ied, but the following factors contributed to a 
milieu ripe for revolution: foreign military occu- 
pation, class conflicts, misconduct of Jewish and 
Roman officials, Hellenization (see Hellenism), 
burdensome taxation (see Taxes) and the *Sa- 
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maritan situation, When the Roman army occu- 
pied a land, it was accompanied by thousands of 
civilians (wives, children, doctors, merchants, 
etc.), The army lived off the occupied country, 
pilfering its natural resources, enslaving mem- 
bers of its population, raping women and gener- 
ally terrorizing the populace, The gentry of 
Palestine collaborated with the occupying forces 
and, in exchange for personal safety and afflu- 
ence, aided Israel's oppressors. This collusion 
led to class conflict between the rich and the 
poor, the faithful and the unfaithful, the rulers 
and the people (see Horsley and Hanson). 

With conditions so difficult for the average 
Palestinian Jew, it is not surprising that a good 
deal of revolutionary activity arose. This took a 
variety of forms. 

1. Social Bandits 

2. Messianic Pretenders 

3. Revolutionary Prophets 

4, Apocalypticists 

5, The Fourth Philosophy and the Martyr 

Tradition 

6, Sicarii 

7. Zealots 


1. Social Bandits. 

Generally speaking, social banditry arises in 
agrarian societies where peasants are exploited 
by the government or nuling class, Social bandits 
are the “Robin Hoods” of the land and usually 
increase during times of economic crisis, fam- 
ine, high taxation and social disruption. The 
people of the land usually side with the bandits 
since they are champions of justice for the com- 
mon people. These brigands usually symbolize 
the country’s fundamental sense of justice and 
its basic religious loyalties. 

Tn 57 B.C, Gabinius, proconsul in Syria, gave 
increased power to the nobility, thereby putting 
extreme pressure on the peasantry. In response 
the peasanury rebelled and not until a decade 
later was Palestine able to effectively govern it- 
self again. It is therefore not surprising to find 
social banditry on the rise during and after this 
period of civil war and economic hardship. In 
fact, *Josephus reports that a certain Hezekiah 
led a band of social bandits who raided the Syr- 
ian border (Josephus /.W. 1.10.5-7 §§204-11; And. 
14.9.2-4 §§159-74), Herod (see Herodian Dy- 
nasty), when he was governing *Galilee, caught 
and killed Hezekiah and many of his cohorts, 
These deaths, however, did not mark the end of 
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social banditry, Years later Herod was still trying 
to exterminate the brigands (Josephus /.W. 
1.16.2 §804), In 39-38 B.C. Herod assembled an 
army to track down these social bandits in order 
to consolidate his power as Rome's client king. 
Josephus notes that there was a “large force of 
brigands” (Josephus J,.W. 1.16.1-2 §§303-4), Un- 
doubtedly these social bandits were attacking 
the gentry, who were in league with Herod. 

The brigands retreated to the caves near Ar- 
bela but were strong enough to continue to ha- 
rass the gentry and challenge Herod's complete 
control of the land, Herod, not to be defied, for- 
mulated a strategy which Josephus narrates: 


With ropes he lowered [over the cliffs] the 
toughest of his men in large baskets until 
they reached the mouths of the caves; they 
then slaughtered the brigands and their fam- 
ilies, and threw firebrands at those who 
resisted. .. . Not a one of them voluntarily 
surrendered and of those brought out forc- 
ibly, many preferred death to captivity, (Jose- 
phus /.W 1.16.4 §311) 


An old man who had been caught inside one 
of the caves with his wife and seven children 
... Stood at the entrance and cut down each 
of his sons as they came to the mouth of the 
cave, and then his wife. After throwing their 
dead bodies down the steep slope, he threw 
himsclf down too, thus submitting to death 
rather than slavery, (Josephus Ant. 14.15.5 
§§429.30) 


Since sources from Herod's reign contain no 
references to social bandits, this attack may have 
extinguished them, but it is an argument from si- 
lence. Indeed, ‘until the end of the reign of 
Agrippa I (A.D. 44), there is very little evidence 
for active resistance through social banditry. In 
Mark 15:27, however, two “bandits” are men- 
tioned, Josephus also mentions a certain Tholo- 
maus as a bandit leader (Josephus Ant, 20,),] 
§5), Tholomaus was likely not the only one be- 
cause we read that Fadus (A.D. 44-46) set out to 
purge the “whole of Judea" of brigands (Jose- 
phus Ant, 20.1.1 §5). It seems that around the 
middle of the first century, probably as a result 
of a severe famine, social banditry sharply in- 
creased, Eleazar was one of these brigands, and 
he enjoyed a twenty-year career (Josephus /.W. 
2.13.2 §253). Actions taken by the authorities 
seem to have only proliferated Palestinian ban- 


ditry. Cumanus (A.D, 48-52) took aggressive mili- 
tary action against the brigands, but they merely 
retreated into their strongholds and “from then 
on the whole of Judea was infested with brig- 
ands” (Josephus Ant, 20.6,] §124). 

Just before the Jewish revolt the rich and the 
poor were sharply polarized, taxation was very 
high, Roman oppression was grievous, justice 
was perverted and poverty was widespread. Con- 
sequently, Jewish banditry swelled to epidemic 
proportions so that a sizable number of the pop- 
ulation were outlaws. This situation obviously 
took its toll on the gentry and contributed to the 
spiraling social unrest, Without doubt, social 
banditry is a major factor to be considered in 
any study of the First Jewish Revolt. 

As the revolt broke out the bandits played an 
important role in resisting the Roman army’s 
forays into Judea and Galilee, with brigand 
groups dominating the region of Galilee. The 
effectiveness of the brigands against Rome was 
due not only to their impressive military 
strength, but also to their favorable relationship 
with the peasants and their ability to build alli- 
ances with other rebel forces, ‘The most impor- 
tant contribution made by these social bandits 
was their highly effective use of guerrilla war- 
fare, which they demonstrated in routing the 
army of Cestius Gallus in A.D, 66. Ultimately, 
however, the brigands failed in their attempt to 
free Palestine from Roman rule. 


2. Messianic Pretenders. 

In Judaism prior to the first century there was no 
single messianic expectation held by Jews (see 
Messianism). Furthermore, messiah, as a utle, 
does not appear frequently in pre-Christian lit- 
erature, Only after the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70, when “rabbinic theological reflection 
standardized and popularized the term, does 
messiah appear frequently with essentially the 
same meaning in each usage. The scareity of the 
term, however, does not suggest that there were 
no expectations of an anointed royal Jewish 
leader. The OT had begun to shape an expecta- 
tion with its promises of a “branch” that God 
would raise for David, This notion can be seen 
in Jeremiah 23:5-6 and Isaiah 11:2-9, where the 
“shoot from the stump of Jesse” shall “judge the 
poor with righteousness.” Micah also contrib- 
uted to the expectation by identifying Bethle- 
hem as the home town of Messiah (Mic 5:2). But 
it is inappropriate to speak of a widespread OT 
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expectation of a messiah. 

During the period of Persian and Hellenistic 
domination, there is also little evidence of a 
messianic hope. The promises to David and the 
prophecies of a future Davidic king were known 
during these periods (cf. Sir 47:11, 22; 1 Mace 
2:57), but the fulfillment was postponed to the 
distant future, This is also probably the case dur- 
ing the persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes, al- 
though a few references may be interpreted 
otherwise (c£ J Enoch 90:9, 37-88; 1 Macc, 3:4; 
see Jewish History: Greek Period), During the 
*Hasmonean period, however, the hope of an 
anointed royal figure who would deliver Israel 
became more prominent. At Qumran (see Dead 
Sea Scrolls) there were apparently two anointed 
figures: a high-priestly messiah and the Prince 
of the Congregation, a lay head of the eschato- 
logical community, And in other Jewish litera- 
ture of the period an anointed royal figure 
begins to emerge (Pss. Sol, 17). But among extant 
writings, only those coming from the period fol- 
lowing the death of Herod (4 B.C.) refer unam- 
biguously to a promised anointed figure. 

After the death of Herod in 4 B.C. the Jews 
pressed Herod's son and heir apparent, Arche- 
laus, for a number of reforms. During the Pass- 
over, when the demands reached a feverish 
pitch, Archelaus sent his armies into Jerusalem 
and massacred thousands of worshiping pil- 
grims. This action catalyzed revolt in every ma- 
jor area of Herod's kingdom, and some of these 
revolts took the form of messianic movements. 
Josephus identifies several leaders of these 
movements: Judas, the son of Ezekias (Josephus 
Ant. 17.10.5 §§271-72; J. W. 2.4.1 §56); Simon, ser- 
vant of King Herod (Josephus Ant. 17.10.6 
§§273-76); and Athronges (Josephus Ant. 17.7 
§§278-85). Josephus clearly indicates that they 
aspired to be Isracl’s king (Josephus |W 2.4.1 
§55; And. 17.10.8 §285). All of these messianic 
figures were of humble origins, and their follow- 
ers were primarily peasants (see Barnett). 

The principal goal of these revolutionaries 
was to overthrow Herodian and Roman domi- 
nation of Palestine. In addition to fighting the 
Romans, these revolutionaries attacked the 
mansions of the aristocracy and the royal resi- 
dences. This undoubtedly reveals the frustration 
of years of social inequality. In response, Varus, 
legate of Syria, dispatched two legions (6,000 
troops each) and four regiments of cavalry (500 
each), This was in addition to the troops already 
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in Judea and the auxiliary troops provided by 
the city-states and client kings in the area. In 
spite of this military might these messianic 
movements were difficult to subdue. 

Because of the lack of sources it is difficult to 
identify any messianic movements between the 
above-mentioned revolts and those surrounding 
the First Jewish Revolt (except, of course, the fol- 
lowers of Jesus), With regard to the First Jewish 
Revolt, Josephus notes two messianic move- 
ments that bear mentioning. The first is Mena- 
hem, son of Judas, the Galilean, who 

took his followers and marched off to Mas- 

ada. There he broke open king Herod's 

arsenal and armed other brigands, in addi- 
tion to his own group. With these men as his 

bodyguards, he returned to Jerusalem as a 

king, and becoming a leader of the insurrec- 

tion, he organized the siege of the palace. 

(Josephus JW 2.17.8 §§433-34; cf 2.17.5 

§§422-42) 

The second messianic movement mentioned by 
Josephus was built around Simon bar Giora (i.e., 
“Simon son of a proselyte”). In A.D. 66, at the 
outbreak of the war, Simon helped aid the Jews 
against Cestius by attacking the Roman rear 
guard, Simon's messianic movement was also 
motivated by the social oppression exerted by Is- 
rael’s aristocracy, When Simon had gained con- 
trol of the Judean and Idumean countryside, the 
citizens of Jerusalem invited him to lead the de- 
fense against Rome, After a power struggle in 
which he forced the Zealots and John of Gis- 
chala aside, Simon took control of Jerusalem. Si- 
mon was a strict disciplinarian and did well in 
his struggle against the Romans, but the Roman 
army was overwhelmingly powerful. Adorned in 
a white tunic and a purple cape as the king of 
the Jews, Simon surrendered and was taken to 
Rome. There he was ritually executed. The mes- 
sianic movement led by Simon was the largest of 
all the movements described by Josephus, last- 
ing nearly two years. It may have been fueled by 
eschatological hopes. [W. J. Heard] 

During the reign of Trajan, the Jewish in- 
habitants of Judea, Egypt, and Cyrene revolted 
(A.D. 114 or 115). According to Eusebius, they 
rallied to one Lukuas, “their king” (Eusebius 
Hist. Eccl. 4.2.1-4). Dio Cassius mentions this re- 
volt, but calls the Jewish leader Andreas (Dio 
Cassius Hist. 68.32; 69.12-13). Eusebius says that 
General Marcius Turbo “waged war vigorously 
against [the Jews] in many battles for a consid- 
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erable time and killed many thousands” (Euse- 
bius Hist. Eecl. 4.2.4), Although Dio's claim that 
hundreds of thousands perished is probably an 
exaggeration, the papyri and archaeological 
evidence confirm that the revolt was wide- 
spread and very destructive (see Schiirer, 
1;580-38). [C. A. Evans] 

The final messianic movement in recorded 
Jewish antiquity (A.D. 132-35) was led by Simon 
ben Kosiba. Rabbi Aqiba proclaimed that Simon 
was indeed the Messiah, and a large portion of 
the Judean peasantry responded to the claim, Si- 
mon had three years of independence and even 
minted coins (inscribed “Year 1] of the liberation 
of Israel"). When Rome sent in a massive army, 
Simon resorted to guerrilla warfare and forced 
the Romans into a prolonged war of attrition. 
Nevertheless, the Romans finally did “annihi- 
lute, exterminate and eradicate” them from the 
land (Dio Cassius //ist. 59.13.38). 


3, Revolutionary Prophets. 

Despite the amount of prophetic activity prior to 
the first century, there is virtually no evidence 
for a Jewish expectation of the imminent return 
of the promised eschatological prophet. Nor 
were there vivid expectations for the appear- 
ance of the prophet like *Moses mentioned in 
Deuteronomy 18:18. There may have been some 
expectations for the return of Elijah, but a claim- 
ant to this identity never materialized, Thus the 
appearance of any popular prophet of reputed 
eschatological significance was more than just 
the fulfillment of a popular expectation, 

R.A. Horsley has helpfully distinguished be- 
tween “popular prophetic movements” and 
“oracular prophets.” The latter group were simi- 
lar in character to the classical oracular proph- 
ets such as Hosea or Jeremiah; they prophesied 
either judgment or deliverance. Oracular proph- 
ets proclaiming deliverance appeared just prior 
to and during the First Jewish Revolt. ‘Typically 
those oracular prophets who pronounced judg- 
ment were not well received, being perceived by 
the establishment as a threat and consequently 
silenced. 

3.1. Popular Prophets. Popular prophetic 
movements, on the other hand, had leaders who 
led sizeable movements of peasants, The politi- 
cal authorities generally viewed this activity as 
an insurrection and therefore forced a military 
confrontation. These prophets and their follow- 
ers generally arose in anticipation of the appear- 


643 Archelaus massacres Passover pilgrims in 
Jerusalem, 

c, 36 A.D. The Samaritan leads followers to Mt 
Gerizim, 

40 Caligula anempts to setup his statue in 
the temple 

“4 Herod Agrippa, the last Jewish king, dies. 

45 Theudias persuades followers to 
accompany him to Jordan. 

50s The Egyptian leads followers to Mt of 
Olives to experience fall of Jerusalem's 
walls, 

c, 60-62 Unnamed prophet leads people into 
wilderess to receive salvation, 

66 Florus, procurator, antagonizes Jews by 
taking from temple treasury. 

66-68 Simon bar Glora ts popularly acclaimed 
king and later will play a leadership role 
in Jerusalem, 

66 August Jewish insurgents capture Antonia; 
Cestius, Syrian legate, attacks Jerusalem 
and retreats. 

67 spring-fall Roman army under Vespasian subdues 
Galilee. 

67-68 winter Zealot party formed under Eleazar 
controls Jerusalem, 

69 spring Turmoil divides Jerusalem with three 
parties vying for power, 

70 spring-fall ‘Titus conquers and destroys temple and 
Jerusalem. 

74 Jewish rebels at Masada commit mass 
suicide, 

152-135 Bar Kokhba leads second revolt against 
Rome. 
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pearance of God's eschatological liberation. 
This liberation was perceived as imminent, and 
when it arrived the Jews would be freed from 
their political bondage and would again govern 
Palestine, the land God had given to them as 
their own possession, The leaders of these pop- 
ular prophetic movements are described by Jo- 
sephus in general terms: 
Impostors and demagogues, under the guise 
of divine inspiration, provoked revolutionary 
actions and impelled the masses to act like 
madmen, They led them out into the wilder- 
ness so that there God would show them 
signs of imminent liberation, (Josephus 7. W. 
2.13.4 §259; cf. Ant. 20.8.6 §168) 
These popular prophets, preying upon social 
conditions, apparently taught that God was 
about to transform their society—characterized 
by oppression and social injustice—into @ soci- 
ety marked by peace, prosperity and righteous- 
ness. Responding to the call, large numbers of 
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peasants left their homes, their work and their 
communities to follow these charismatic leaders 
into the desert. There in the wilderness they 
awaited God to manifest his presence through 
signs and wonders, purify his people and unveil 
the eschatological plan of redemption which he 
had previously revealed to his prophet. At this 
juncture God himself would act and defeat Is- 
racl's enemies. 

3A. The Samaritan. The first of these proph- 
cts appeared when Pontius Pilate was procura- 
tor. Interestingly, this first movement appeared 
among the Samaritans. The Samaritans, like the 
Jews, revered Moses as the prophet and cullti- 
vated hopes for a future Mosaic prophet who 
was discussed in terms of “the restorer” (taheb). 
The Taheb would appear and restore Solomon's 
temple on Mt. Gerizim, Josephus has described 
one such Samaritan prophetic movement: 

Nor was the Samaritan nation free from dis- 

turbance, For a man who had no qualms 

about deceit, and freely used it to sway the 
crowd, commanded them to go up with him 
as & group to Mount Gerizim, which is for 
them the most sacred mountain. He prom- 
ised to show them, when they got there, the 
holy vessels buried at the spot where Moses 
had put them. Those who thought his speech 
convincing came with arms and stationed 
themselves at a village called Tirathana. 
There they welcomed late-comers so that 
they might make the climb up the mountain 
in a great throng. But Pilate was quick to pre- 
vent their ascent with a contingent of cavalry 
and armed infantry. They attacked those who 
had assembled beforehand in the village, 
killed some, routed others, and took many 
into captivity, From this group Pilate exe- 
cuted the ringleaders as well as the most able 

among the fugitives. (Josephus Ani. 18.4.1 

§§85-87) 

3.1.2. Theudas. Perhaps ten years later, about 
A.D. 45, a second major prophetic movement be- 
gan. A certain Theudas (probably not the Theu- 
das mentioned in Acts 5:36) organized one of 
these prophetic movements during the reign of 
Fadus (A.D, 44-46), Josephus also describes this 
prophet’s ministry: 

When Fadus was governor of Judea, a charla- 

tan named Theudas persuaded most of the 

common people to take their possessions 
and follow him to the Jordan River. He said 
he was a prophet, and that at his command 


HO 


the river would be divided and allow them an 

easy crossing. Through such words he 

deceived many. But Fadus hardly let them 

consummate such foolishness. He sent out a 

cavalry unit against them, which killed many 

in a surprise attack, though they also took 
many alive. Having captured Theudas him- 
self, they cut off his head and carried it off to 

Jerusalem. (Josephus Ant. 20.5.1 §§97-98) 
Obviously Theudas's movement attracted large 
numbers of Jews, so much so that Josephus hy- 
perbolically states that Theudas deceived “most 
of the common people.” Perhaps Theudas, in 
some sort of reverse exodus, saw himself as the 
new Moses leading the people out of bondage 
{like Egypt) and across the Jordan (like the Red 
Sea) into the wilderness to be divinely prepared 
for the new conquest, Fadus, not taking any 
chances, acted decisively, thus showing his fear 
of such movements, The movement's swift anni- 
hilation almost certainly indicates that, unlike 
the messianic movements, this prophetic band 
was unarmed. Theudas’s posthumous public hu- 
miliation by the ceremonial parading of his sev- 
ered head was intended to send a stern warning 
to any would-be leaders of similar prophetic 
movements. 

3.1.3. The Egyptian, Another movement, 
about ten years later, involved a Jewish prophet 
who originated from Egypt (Josephus Ant. 20.8.6 
§§169-71; 7. Wi 2.13.5 §§261-63; ef, Acts 21:38). Jo- 
sephus records that this prophet had a following 
of thirty thousand who were to march from the 
wilderness to the Mount of Olives and then into 
Jerusalem. Felix sent Roman troops to slaughter 
all those involved in the movement, The Roman 
army easily defeated this prophetic band even 
though the Egyptian himself escaped, 

Tt seems fairly clear that these prophetic 
movements viewed themselves as acting in some 
sort of continuity with Isracl’s past great histori- 
eal deliverances, They also had an eschatologi- 
cal dimension in their claim that God was about 
to deliver Israel and grant their autonomy in the 
promised land. [W. J, Heard] 

3.1.4. Jonathan the Refugee. Following the Ro- 
man victory over Israel, a certain Jonathan fled 
to Cyrene. According to Josephus, this man, by 
trade a weaver, was one of the sicarii (see 6 be- 
low). He persuaded many of the poorer Jews to 
follow him out into the desert, “promising to 
show them signs and apparitions” (Josephus 
J.W. 7.11.1 §§437-38; Life 76 §§424-25). Catallus, 
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the Roman governor, dispatched troops who 
routed Jonathan's following and eventually cap- 
tured the leader himself (Josephus /.W 7.11.1 
§§489-42). Although Josephus does not describe 
Jonathan as a (false) prophet, it is likely that 
Jonathan viewed himsclf as a prophet, as the 
desert summons seems to imply, [C. A. Evans] 
3.2, Oracular Prophets. The second category 
of prophets, the oracular prophets, pronounced 
imminent divine deliverance; these prophets 
were concentrated around the First Jewish Re- 
volt. Josephus (J.W. 6.5.3 §§300-9) recalls with 
considerable detail a prophet named Jesus, son 
of Hananiah (see Jesus ben Ananias). This Jesus 
appeared four years before the First Revolt, dur- 
ing a time when Jerusalem “was enjoying great 
peace and prosperity,” and prophesied against 
Jerusalem for seven years and five months, In 
the end he was struck by a stone from one of the 
Roman “missile engines” and was killed. As the 
war began and the number of prophets in- 
creased, the Jews were urged to await help from 
God (Josephus /.W. 6.5.2 §§286-87). Even at the 
end of the war, when the temple had already 
been sacked and set on fire, a prophet pro- 
nounced to six thousand refugees that they 
would receive “tokens of their deliverance” and 
“help from God.” Every one of those six thou- 
sand perished (Josephus /. W. 6.5.2 §§283-84). 


4. Apocalypticists. 

The apocalypticists do not seem to have been a 
party per se, but many of the Jews in the period 
200 B.c,-A.D. 100, including some of the oracular 
prophets, apparently became persuaded of 
apocalyptic eschatology (see Apocalypticism). For 
the apocalypticists, Israel's situation looked fu- 
nereal. It was a depressing period of unfulfilled 
hopes, shattered eschatological dreams, conflict 
with the ruling class, with no authorized pro- 
phetic spokesperson and, above all, buffeted by 
persecution of the righteous who remained 
faithful to the *Torah. At the same time the Hel- 
lenized and severely compromised Jewish aris- 
tocracy was prospering. This situation, perceived 
as a crisis by some within Israel, forced a search 
for creative solutions, This gave rise to an apoca- 
lyptic eschatology that represented a new inter- 
pretation of human history and destiny with 
new emphases and insights. While maintaining 
continuity with the prophetic eschatology of the 
past, it developed in a direction that was at once 
dualistic, cosmic, universalistic, transcendental 


and individualistic. 

Apocalyptic eschatology led to an emphasis 
on other-worldliness and a disinterest in tempo- 
ral affairs, With its stress on cosmic dualism, the 
apocalypticists understood the real battle to be 
in the heavenlies between the spiritual powers, 
They were called upon therefore to participate 
with Michael and the heavenly host in the battle 
against evil (see Belial, Beliar, Devil, Satan), The 
primary weapon of this warfare was prayer, but 
it also included personal holiness and faithful- 
ness to the Torah even if that meant severe trial. 
In this way the apocalypticists could defeat Is- 
racl’s oppressor and rightly be classified a “revo- 
lutionary movement.” 


5. The Fourth Philosophy and the Martyr 
Tradition. 

Josephus mentions, in addition to the *Phari- 
sees, *Sadducees and *Essenes, a “Fourth Phi- 
losophy.” Although many have linked this 
Fourth Philosophy with the Zealots and the si- 
cari, recently Horsley has persuasively argued 
that this identification is not correct. Horsley 
notes that, on the one hand, Judas the Galilean 
was a teacher with his own party (Josephus J. W. 
2.3.3 §118), but on the other, Judas, as part of the 
Fourth Philosophy, “agreed with the views of the 
Pharisees in everything except their unconquer- 
able passion for freedom since they take God as 
their only leader and master” (Josephus Ant. 
18.1.6 §23), At least prima facie this Fourth Phi- 
losophy was a branch of Pharisaism in which 
certain teachers (e.g., Judas, Saddok, etc.) advo- 
cated a strongly proactive stance against Roman 
rule. Horsley suggests that the advocacy of resis- 
tance against Rome was rooted in four interre- 
lated concepts. 

The first concept was related to *taxation: to 
pay tax was equivalent to slavery, Moreover, it 
was argued that Scripture prohibited it (2 Sam 
24). Taxes therefore should’ not be paid to 
Rome, Second, Israel was a theocracy and to be 
ruled solely by God. To submit to foreign rule 
was no less than idolatry and a violation of the 
first commandment: “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me,” Third, God would work syner- 
gistically through his faithful people if they 
would stand firm and actively resist their oppres- 
sors. Fourth, if Israel would demonstrate their 
resistance, God would work through them to es- 
tablish his kingdom on earth. If the worst case 
occurred, and they ended in ruin, they would “at 
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least have honor and glory for their high ideals” 
(Josephus Ant, 18.1.1 §§5-7). 

This resistance, Horsley notes, is never stated 
by Josephus as armed rebellion, In fact they 
seem instead to be willing sufferers: “They 
shrug off submitting to unusual forms of death 
and stand firm.in the face of torture of relatives 
and friends, all for refusing to call any man mas- 
ter" (Josephus Ant. 18.1.6 §23), The assumption 
that the Fourth Philosophy called people to 
armed rebellion has led to the mistaken identifi- 
cation of this Fourth Philosophy with the Zeal- 
ots, with Judas as the founder of the movement 
Instead of armed resistance, proponents of the 
Fourth Philosophy felt that if they remained 
firm and resisted Rome through obedience to 
the Torah, “God would eagerly join in promot- 
ing the success of their plans, especially if they 
did not shrink from the slaughter that might 
come upon them” (Josephus Ant. 18.1.1 §5). If 
this understanding of the Fourth Philosophy is 
correct, this group traced its lineage to the mar- 
tyrs under Antiochus ['V Epiphanes . 

The martyrological tradition, though it had 
antecedents, largely developed in the second 
century B.C, when Israel was experiencing severe 
persecution, The aristocracy had compromised 
its faith and was cooperating with the oppressing 
nation while those faithful to Torah were experi- 
encing severe persecution, The suffering of the 
righteous, however, was interpreted as “war- 
fare.” Part of the worldview of these pious Jews 
was the belief that their innocent suffering 
would be so heinous that it would almost—in a 
reflex action—force God to act. This notion is 
most obvious in the *Téstament of Moses: 

If we . . . die, our blood will be avenged 

before the Lord and then his kingdom shall 

appear throughout all his creation . . . he 
shall... avenge them of their enemies... he 
will go forth from his holy habitation with 
indignation and wrath on account of his 
sons. (7. Mos. 9:7—10:3) 
Underlying Taxo’s speech to his sons is the be- 
lief that God is the kinsman redeemer of the 
righteous. This doctrine of divine vengeance 
taught that God protects and avenges the inno- 
cent and the vulnerable when they are victim- 
ized by social injustice (Ps 9:21; Is 5:4-5; 16:1-6; 
Jer 11:20; 15:15) or the spilling of blood (Gen 
4:9; Deut 32:43; 2 Kings 9:7-10; Ps 9:11-12; Ezek 
24:7-11; Joel 3:19-20). God is portrayed as not re- 
sponding to the crime itself but to the prayers of 
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the oppressed and the cry emanating from the 
slain victim's blood: “You shall not afflict any 
widow or orphan. If you afflict him at all, and if 
he does cry out to me, I will surely hear his cry 
... and [ will kill you with the sword” (Ex 
22:22-23). It is clear, therefore, that the martyr- 
dom of the innocent Taxo and his sons was por- 
trayed by the author of the Testament of Moses to 
provoke God to action because of the cry of in- 
nocent blood, God’s response would be no less 
than the complete annihilation of Israel's ene- 
mies and the appearance of the eschatological 
kingdom. This perspective also appears in litera- 
ture from this period, especially 4 Maccabees (see 
3 & 4 Maccabees). 

4 Maccabees was written sometime just be- 
fore the First Jewish Revolt as an encomium to 
the martyrs under Antiochus IV, The purpose of 
the book was not only to apotheosize the mar- 
tyrs, but also to encourage those who were fac- 
ing similar trials to stand firm and fight against 
the opposition with the weapons of obedience 
and suffering. In 4 Maccabees 9 the eldest 
brother, after enduring a series of appalling acts 
of cruclty, encourages his compatriots: “Fight 
the sacred and noble battle for religion, 
Thereby the just Providence of our ancestors 
may become merciful to our nation and take 
vengeance on the accursed tyrant” (4 Mace 9:24 
NRSV). 

In this verse the brother is exhorting the oth- 
ers not to compromise nor fight with illicit 
means. Rather, they are to hold fast and endure 
righteous suffering, In so doing they will defeat 
the king, because God will take vengeance upon 
the despot. This is equally as clear in the fourth 
brother's response to his torture and torments: 

Even if you remove my organ of speech, God 

hears also those who are mute. See, here is 

my tongue; cut it off, for in spite of this you 
will not make our reason speechless. Gladly, 
for the sake of God, we let our bodily mem- 
bers be mutilated. God will visit you swiftly, 
for you are cutting out a tongue that has 
been melodious with divine hymns. (4 Mace 

10:18-21 NRSV; cf, 9:9) 

Again, it is the innocent suffering which elicits 
God's response, and therefore his judgment is 
precipitated upon Israel's persecutors. 

Atrocities against the innocent accumulate, 
and the cries for vengeance rise to heaven. 
Thus, as each martyr dics, he knows that the tes- 
timony against the tyrant is strengthened, and 
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judgment upon the king has been brought 
nearer, We also see this clearly in 4 Maccabees 
11:3, the fifth brother's speech: “I have come of 
my own accord, so that by murdering me you 
will incur punishment from the heavenly justice 
for even more crimes” (NRSV). This martyr be- 
lieved that by his righteous suffering the perpe- 
trator of the grave evil, Antiochus, would 
increase his guilt, which would soon reach the 
level whereupon the divine Judge would neces- 
sarily act on behalf of justice. We can see this 
same theological construct operating in the 
sixth brother's poignant speech: “I also, 
equipped with nobility, will die with my broth- 
ers, and I myself will bring a great avenger upon 
you, you inventor of tortures and enemy of 
those who are truly devout” (4 Mace 11:22-28 
NRSV; ef. 9:32), 

The strength of this avenger is found in his 
armor, namely, his virtue. The innocent death of 
the martyrs promptly precipitates the avenging 
wrath of God; the righteous victims need not 
wait indefinitely—judgment is at hand. This fact 
obviously had motivated the fourth brother as 

‘he endured the agony: “Gladly, for the sake of 
God, we let our bodily members be mutilated. 
God will visit you swiftly” (4 Mace 10:20-21 NRSV; 
cf. 12:20), Vengeance has even been personified 
as one in pursuit of the arch-villain, The author 
intimates that it does not take long for ven- 
geance to stalk its prey and administer justice, 
“The tyrant Antiochus was both punished on 
earth and is being chastised afler his death” (4 
Macc 18:5 NRSV). And again in the same chapter 
we read, “For these crimes divine justice pur- 
sued and will pursue the accursed tyrant” (4 
Mace 18:22 NRSV), 

The author clearly perceives the martyrs’ 
struggle as nothing less than war, It is a conflict 
of good against evil, God against Satan. This is 
again made clear from his comment after re- 
counting the martyrs’ eulogy: 

Indeed it would be proper to inscribe on 

their tomb these words as a reminder to the 

people of our nation: “Here lie buried an 
aged priest and an aged woman and seven 
sons, because of the violence of the tyrant 
who wished to destroy the way of life of the 

Hebrews, They vindicated their nation, look- 

ing to God and enduring torture even to 

death, Truly the contest in which they were 
engaged was divine.” (4 Mace 17:8-11 NRSV) 
The mother of the seven sons has earned the 


complete respect of the author as an assailant in 
the battle against Antiochus. He gives her the ti- 
de “warrior” and remarks in amazement at her 
spirited combat. The writer goes so far as to 
credit her with the victory in the national strug- 
gle against the despot: 
O mother, soldier of God in the cause of reli- 
gion, elder and woman! By steadfastness you 
have conquered even a tyrant... you stood 
and watched Eleazar being tortured, and said 
to your sons in the Hebrew language, “My 
sons, noble is the contest to which you are 
called to bear witness for the nation. Fight 
zealously for our ancestral law.” (4 Macc 
16;14-16 NRSV) 
In the battle against Antiochus the martyrs’ role 
is to endure suffering and die; they are not to 
compromise nor take up arms. The martyrs are 
merely to acquiesce to the tyrant’'s torture and 
sword, In performing this function they provide 
the key element in the battle which will defeat 
the enemies’ forces and deliver the nation from 
their oppressors. This is a consistent theme 
throughout the book. Note these representative 
texts: 


[the martyrs are] the cause of the downfall of 
tyranny over their nation, they conquered 
the tyrant. (4 Mace 1:1] NRSV) 


O mother, who with your seven sons nulli- 
fied the violence of the tyrant, frustrated his 
evil designs, (4 Mace 17;2 NRSV; cf. 9:30) 


In most of the passages commenting on the ef- 
fect of the martyrs’ deaths, the martyrs them- 
selves are the agents of victory. Thus the 
contribution of the martyrs is the cardinal con- 
tribution in the war effort. It justifies the amount 
of time devoted in 4 Maccabees to the martyrs’ 
heroics. Without them victory would have been 
impossible. In the author's opinion the martyrs 
single-handedly defeat Antiochus and his evil 
forces. They accomplish his downfall by cling- 
ing to their law, not compromising and giving 
clear testimony to their faith. Righteousness is 
the lethal weapon in their struggle. They fight 
by persevering in their righteousness and pa- 
tiendy enduring torture and martyrdom; these 
are the martyrs’ only weapons. Their foe is Anti- 
ochus, to be sure, but only insofar as he is in 
league with evil, The martyrs’ real enemy is Sa- 
tan, and their souls are at stake in the war, The 
heavenly host aids their effort, and by dying the 
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martyrs are assured of victory. The picture is 
nearly identical to that contained in the marty- 
rological literature written earlier, 

This evidence suggests that the martyrs, by 
their innocent suffering, participated in the war 
against Antiochus and were the principle agents 
of victory. Their suffering was the decisive factor 
in the war effort. If Horsley is indeed correct in 
his identification of the Fourth Philosophy, 
these martyrs with their theology of martyrdom 
are likely to have been its antecedents and the 
Fourth Philosophy held many, if not all, of the 
above-mentioned theological constructs. Al- 
though this was principally a theology of suffer- 
ing, the outcome was victory over Israel's 
enemies and therefore no less a revolutionary 
movement than any other. 


6. Stearii. 
The name sicari was derived from the weapon 
that they employed, a curved dagger like the Ro- 
man sicae (Josephus Ant. 20.8.10 §186), Josephus 
describes them thus: 
A different type of bandit sprang up in Jerus- 
alem known as sicarii. This group murdered 
people in broad daylight right in the middle 
of the city. Mixing with the crowds, especially 
during the festivals, they would conceal small 
daggers beneath their garments and stealth- 
ily stab their opponents. Then, when their 
victims fell, the murderers simply melted into 
the outraged crowds, undetected because of 
the naturalness of their presence, The first to 
have his throat cut was Jonathan the high 
priest, and after him many were murdered 
daily. (Josephus 7, W. 2.13.3 §§254-56) 
Some have identified these sicarii with the Zeal- 
ots, others with social bandits, but as Horsley 
points out, these sicarit are a “different type” of 
bandit. As noted earlier, ordinary banditry is a 
rural activity in which the bandits pillage the 
wealthy. Because of their notoriety they nor- 
mally congregate in hideouts and are always on 
the move. The sicarii, however, were urban as- 
sassins, or terrorists (not rural bandits), who, be- 
cause of their secrecy, could live apparently 
normal lives (without fleeing to a hideout), 
Obviously these violent tactics are not those 
of the Fourth Philosophy. Josephus, however, 
seems to suggest a connection in the leadership: 
“Menahem, leader of the sicarii at the outbreak 
of the revolt, was Judas’ of Galilee grandson or 
perhaps son” (Josephus /.W 7.8.1 §§253-54). If 
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this conclusion is correct, it means that there 
must be some degree of correspondence be- 
tween the religio-political orientation of these 
two groups. The assassination strategy is, how- 
ever, a new development. 

The tactics of assassinations first appeared 
during the reign of Felix in the 50s (cf. Josephus 
JW. 2.13.3 §§254-57; 2.13.6 §§264-65; Ani. 20.8.5 
§§163-65; 20.8.10 §§187-88), Unlike the social 
bandits who preyed on Roman petty officials 
and supply trains, the sicarii apparently attacked 
the Jewish aristocracy. These attacks took one of 
three forms. First, there were the selective assas- 
sinations of the ruling elite. The assassination of 
the high priest Jonathan is an example. Second, 
the sicarii slaughtered selected pro-Roman 
members of the Jewish aristocracy who lived in 
the countryside, These attacks also included 
plundering and burning selected aristocratic es- 
tates (Josephus /.W. 2.13.6 §§264-66; Ant, 20.8.6 
§172). Third, the sicarii practiced terrorist hos- 
lage taking, 

These attacks of the sicarit helped precipitate 
a revolutionary situation, They led to distrust 
among the ruling elite, fear among the aristoc- 
racy and catalyzed the fragmentation of the so- 
cial order, That which normally provided the 
upper class with security began to erode, and 
vague feelings of anxicty and insecurity came in 
their place, Anyone could be next. The frag- 
mentation of the ruling class was inevitable; in- 
dividual personal safety became socicty’s most 
important value, Thus, instead of cooperative cf- 
forts to protect their interests, the ecclesiastical 
aristocracy and ruling class began hiring per- 
sonal armies to protect their interests (Josephus 
Ant, 20.9.2 §§206-7). By responding with force 
and violence, the ruling class further contrib- 
uted to the breakdown of the social fiber and 
helped set the stage for the First Jewish Revolt. 

The sicani’s role in the revolt itself seems 
quite limited. Apparently, at first they were not 
in the midst of the fray, but before long they en- 
tered the action, They helped in the siege of the 
upper city and its aristocratic inhabitants (Jose- 
phus J. W 2.17.6 §425); they also helped raze the 
royal palaces and the residence of the high 
priest Ananias, Shortly thereafter conflict broke 
out between the sicarit and the rest of the revolu- 
tionary forces. Within weeks the main bodly of 
the sicarii cither had been executed, had re- 
treated to Masada or had fled into hiding. The 
sicari who occupied Masada sat out the rest of 
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the war and preyed upon the surrounding coun- 
tryside for their food supplies. In A.D, 73 the Ro- 
mans attacked Masada, one of the last holdouts, 
only to discover that all of its occupants had 
committed suicide (Josephus /.W 7.8.6—9.1 
§§320-101). 


7. Zealots, 

Although Luke mentions a certain Simon “the 
zealov” (Lk 6:15; Acts 1:13) this is probably a 
characterizing name (namely, Simon was zeal- 
ous), rather than a technical term identifying his 
affiliation with a revolutionary party, The Zealot 
party per se was not formed until the winter of 
A.D. 67-68, The party's origins can be traced back 
to the clash between the Roman procurator Flo- 
rus (A.D. 64-66) and the Jerusalem citizenry, Dur- 
ing his term Florus had pilfered the temple 
treasury, allowed his army to loot the city and at- 
tempted to capture and control the temple. With 
such abuses left without redress and the city in a 
rebellious mood, the lower priests began to agi- 
tate for war. The temple captain, Eleazar, son of 
Ananias, provided leadership and, together with 
the lower priests and the revolutionary leaders 
of the populace, decided to terminate the *sacri- 
fices offered twice each day on behalf of Rome 
and the Roman emperor (Josephus J.W. 2.17.2 
§§409-10), Previously, the offering of this sacri- 
fice had been negotiated as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for emperor worship and therefore was a 
tangible sign of Jewish loyalty to Rome (see Ruler 
Cult). Thus the refusal to offer sacrifices was tan- 
tamount to a declaration of war; it broke the 
peace treaty and Israel was now regarded out- 
side the *Roman Empire (Josephus j.W. 2.17.3 
§415), The temple was subsequently cleansed, 
and Israel was again showing her absolute fidel- 
ity to the Torah. God was about to shower the 
nation with blessing. 

The chief priests and leading Pharisees, how- 
ever, resisted the changes, and civil war soon 
broke out. Eleazar was joined by the sicant (Jose- 
phus J.W 2.17.5 §423), and together they de- 
feated their rivals. But a power struggle ensued, 
with the sicarit battling Eleazar and his faithful; 
the sicarii were defeated and took refuge in Ma- 
sada. Eleazar was now in control in Jerusalem. 
In August of A.D, 66, however, Cestius, (he gover- 
nor of Syria, bolstered with Roman forces, at- 
tacked Jerusalem. Through an unexpected turn 
of events Cestius abandoned the siege of Jerusa- 
lem and, in the process of retreat, lost a good 


number of woops. Buoyed by their success, most 
of Jerusalem and Judea rallied around the revo- 
lutionary cause. Now basically unified, the na- 
tion named Ananus, the high priest, as its head. 
The traditional high priests resumed their posi- 
tions and Eleazar joined them as general to 
Idumea (Josephus J. W, 2.20.4 $506). 

The Romans then began their reconquest. 
During the summer and fall of A.D. 67 they had 
subdued Galilee and were marching through 
Judea. The brigands and revolutionary forces in 
these areas were retreating. As these fugitives, as 
well as those from Idumea and Perea, took ref- 
uge in the city, their own views seemed to reso- 
nate with those lower priests who had started 
the revolt with the cessation of the sacrifices on 
behalf of Rome, This new coalition is the group 
Josephus calls “Zealots.” The Zealots agitated 
against the ecclesiastical aristocracy and soon 
decided to assert themselves. First, they attacked 
some Herodian nobles against whom they still 
had some “ancient quarrel” and who also were 
accused of treason (Josephus j.W 43.45 
§$140-46). These “ancient quarrels” almost cer- 
tainly were focused on those members of the no- 
bility who were wealthy landowners with a lange 
number of peasants indebted to them. The Zeal- 
ots, regardless of the Roman threat, were also 
fighting a class war against (he Jewish aristocracy. 

Obviously, this activity against the Herodian 
nobility would give rise to anxiety throughout the 
rest of Israel's upper class. If this discriminate vi- 
olence were not enough, the Zealots elected by 
lot their own people to priestly offices—even in- 
stalling an uneducated layperson in the office of 
high priest. Without doubt the Zealots were con- 
spiring for political control. Given the inflamma- 
tory nature of this Zealot activity, it is no surprise 
that the Jewish aristocracy immediately turned 
on the Zealots and viciously attacked them (Jose- 
phus /.W. 4.3.68 §§147-57). Incited by Ananus 
and Jesus son of Gamala, both high priests, the 
people of Jerusalem forced the zealots into the 
inner court (Josephus J.W 4.3.12 §§197-204). 
‘Trapped in the temple, the Zealots contacted 
sympathizers outside of Jerusalem to free them 
(Josephus J.W. 4.4.1 §§224-32), The [dumeans re- 
sponded, freed the Zealots and slaughtered Ana- 
nus and Jesus son of Gamala, While they were at 
it, they also assassinated a number of other no- 
bles (Josephus /.W. 4.4.2-3 §§233-53). There was 
yet another purge of Jerusalem's nobility, and 
this one also included many who were formerly 
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in power, as well as the wealthy. 

Within the Zealot ranks, however, all was not 
well, Many of the Zealots were not responsive to 
the dictatorial ways of John of Gischala. Since 
John could not gain absolute authority among 
the Zealots, he broke away to form his own revo- 
lutionary faction (Josephus J}. W. 4.7.1 §§389-96). 
John’s independence, however, was short lived. 
The messianic movement by Simon bar Giora 
was a threat to the Zealot regime in Jerusalem, 
and a good part of John’s army deserted so that 
John and the Zealots again formed an alliance. 
This alliance, however, did not prevent Simon 
bar Giora from attempting to liberate the city 
from the Zealots and John of Gischala (Josephus 
J-W. 4.9.11 §§571-76). Simon was able to force the 
Zealots back into the temple (Josephus J. W. 4.9.12 
§§577-84). The faction-prone Zealots split over 
the leadership of John. Josephus records that for 
a time there was even a three-way battle raging. 
Simon bar Giora, in control of Jerusalem, press- 
ing in upon John of Gischala, who was fighting to 
control the temple courtyard and was caught be- 
tween Simon and the rest of the Zealot party who 
were in the inner court above the temple (Jose- 
phus J.W. 5.1.1-3 §§1-12), Shortly thereafter, John 
was able to reconcile himself to the rest of the 
Zealot party, although he was only able to accom- 
plish it by way of trickery. John of Gischala was 
now the Zealot leader again (Josephus /W 
5,.2.3—3.2 §§67-106), 

By this time the Romans were at Jerusalem's 
gates, This threat galvanized the rival factions to 
form a united front, The Jews, however, were no 
match for the Romans. During the siege the 
Zealots were the smallest of the rival groups and 
therefore had the least significant role to play 
(2,400 Zealots, 6,000 under John of Gischala, 
15,000 under Simon bar Giora). Nevertheless, 
the Zealots, in spite of their less significant role, 
did fight courageously to the end in cooperation 
with their Jewish rivals against the overwhelm- 
ing military strength of the Romans (Josephus 
J.W. 5.6.1—9,3 §§248-374), 

The Zealots should be remembered primarily 
for their thwarting of the nobility’s plan ta nego- 
tiate a settlement with the Romans. Morcover, 
the Zealots were not the Fourth Philosophy men- 
tioned by Josephus; indeed, they were not a sect 
or philosophy at all, Furthermore, the Zealots 
were not in the vanguard among those who were 
agitating for rebellion, but once the revolt was 
underway and the only choice was to fight or to 
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flee, they stayed and fought to the death. 

The centuries leading up to the First and Sec- 
ond Jewish Revolts were very painful for the 
Jewish nation, The political subjugation by for- 
cign nations was extremely difficult as well as 
the erosion of religious, cultural and socioeco- 
nomic structures. Israel's general response to 
the unrest was revolt, but not always via armed 
rebellion. The social bandits, Zealots, sicarti and 
messianic pretenders generally advocated 
armed rebellion and agitated for a military solu- 
tion. These groups, however, often fought 
among themselves, significantly weakening 
their impact, The other response, generally ad- 
vocated by the apocalypticists, prophets and 
martyrs, believed in waiting upon God, who, 
they believed, was about to intervene and per- 
sonally defeat the enemy, The Fourth Philoso- 
phy, generally identifiable as having a gen- 
ealogical link with the Maccabean martyrs, ad- 
vocated suffering and martyrdom in order to 
move God to deliver Israel. None of these re- 
sponses, however, was adequate to deal with the 
Roman threat. After the Second Jewish Revolt 
(A.D. 132-135) Israel lost its political identity for 
almost two millennia, [W. J. Heard] 

See also APOCALYPTICISM; DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM; ECONOMICS OF PALESTINE; JEWISH 
WARS WITH ROME; JUDAISM AND THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; ROMAN ADMINISTRATION; ROMAN EAST; 
ROMAN GOVERNORS OF PALESTINE; ROMAN LAW 
AND LEGAL SYSTEM; SIMON BEN KOSIBA. 
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REVOLUTIONARY PROPHETS. See REVOLU- 
TIONARY MOVEMENTS, JEWISH. 


REWORKED PENTATEUCH (4Q158, 4Q364- 
367). See DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTION; REWRITTEN BIBLE IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 
AND QUMRAN. 


REWRITTEN BIBLE IN 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUMRAN 
Scattered among the Jewish writings of the pe- 
riod 250 B.C, to A.D. 135 is a loose collection of 
narrative texts that retell and reinterpret the bib- 
lical story. These works, known most commonly 
as “rewritten Bible," open a window on early 
Jewish exegesis around the turn of the era and 
demonstrate the deeply held conviction that the 
ancient stories bore a message for the present 
day. Pride of place within this corpus goes to 


three compositions: */ubilees, *Pseudo-Philo’s 
Biblical Antiquities and, among the *Qumran 
scrolls, the *Genesis Apoeryphon (1QapGen). 
1, Basic Characteristics of Rewritten Bible 
2, Exemplars Among the Pseudepigrapha 
and Dead Sea Scrolls 
3. Rewritten Bible as Biblical Exegesis 


1, Basic Characteristics of Rewritten Bible. 
Works of rewritten Bible are remarkably diverse; 
they share a narrative framework but differ 
widely in manner of biblical citation, extent of 
narrative embellishment, apparent purpose and 
in what they demand of their readers. Accord- 
ingly, efforts to define and delimit rewritten Bi- 
ble as a literary genre have produced litle 
consensus, What follows are four fundamental 
characteristics, 

1.1. Literary Framework: An Extended Biblical 
Narrative, Works of rewritten Bible offer a co- 
herent and sustained retelling of substantial 
portions of OT narrative, generally in chrono- 
logical sequence and in accord with the narra- 
tive framework of Scripture itself. By this 
criterion, compositions modeled on biblical law 
(e.g., 11QTemple [see Temple Scroll]), poetry 
(e.g., *Psaims of Solomon, 1QH [see Thanksgiving 
Hymns], 11QPs151, *Prayer of Manasseh) or 
wisdom (e.g. 11QTargum of Job, 4Q184-185) 
would be excluded. 

Using biblical narrative as literary framework 
does not mean, however, that the biblical ac- 
count is treated evenly; lengthy sections of nar- 
rative can be summarized in a few lines or 
passed over, For example, Pseudo-Philo allots 
only three chapters (Pseudo-Philo Btb, Ant. 6— 
8) to the patriarchs but thirty (Pseudo-Philo Bid. 
Ant, 20—49) to the period of Joshua and the 
judges. By contrast, more than half of Jrbilees 
(19—45) concerns Jacob and his twelve sons. 
Each composition reiterates episodes and de- 
tails that advance its own interests, 

Expansions and summaries of biblical narra- 
tive could also be embedded within composi- 
tions of different genres. For example, the story 
of Reuben’s intercourse with Bilhah (Gen 35;22) 
is expanded in Jubilees $3:1-9 but also in the Tés- 
tament of Reuben 3:11-15. Jubilees (39:16) explains 
why Reuben and Bilhah are not executed, in ac- 
cord with the law; the Testament (T, Reub. 4:2-4) 
emphasizes Reuben’s contrition and warns 
readers of the pitfalls of promiscuity. Many im- 
portant examples of early Jewish narrative exe- 
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gesis are thus preserved outside of rewritten 
Bible, in other sorts of compositions. Contrast, 
for example, interpretations of the rape of Di- 
nah (Gen 34) in Jubilees 30, Judith 9:2-4 and Tes- 
tament of Levi 2:1-2; 5:7. Likewise, different 
rewritings of the Judah/Tamar episode (Gen 38) 
occur in Jubilees 41, Pseudo-Philo's Biblical Antig- 
uities 9:5 and Testament of Judah 10—15. And 
Abraham's rejection of idolatry (cf. Josh 24;2-3, 
14-15) is expounded in /tubilees 11—12, Biblical 
Antiquities 6 and *Apocalypse of Abraham 1—8. 

1.2. Composition: An Integration of Biblical Epi- 
sodes and Extrabiblical Traditions. Works of re- 
written Bible construct a coherent narrative by 
weaving into the laconic biblical storyline extra- 
biblical traditions. The result is a seamless, uni- 
fied composition that disguises the boundaries 
between biblical text (whether quoted or para- 
phrased) and secondary elements. C. Perrot (24- 
26) calls such works “texte continua” to distin- 
guish them from “texte explique,” works that al- 
ternate between explicit biblical citations and 
commentary (e.g. Qumran pesharim, Philo’s 
commentaries, many NT citations of the OT and 
later *rabbinic midrashim). D. Dimant (382-83) 
likewise contrasts this “compositional” use of 
Scripture that predominates in the *Apocrypha 
and pseudepigrapha with the “expositional” use 
of Scripture in various early commentaries, 

1.3. Relation to Scripture: Implicit, Rather Than 
Explicit, Exegesis. The rich yield of early Jewish 
haggadic traditions preserved in rewritten Bible 
is not merely a loose collection of detached leg- 
ends inserted at convenient points along the 
biblical storyline. Rather, narrative additions 
function as implicit biblical exegesis, by filling 
gaps, solving problems and explaining connec- 
tions in the biblical text. Whether extrabiblical 
elements are novel or traditional, they arose al- 
most certainly from a meticulous reading of the 
biblical story, informed by a profound familiar- 
ity with the rest of Scripture, In contrast to later 
rabbinic exegesis, the narrative shape of rewrit- 
ten Bible generally precludes the offering of 
more than one interpretation and prevents the 
author from setting forth the exegetical reason- 
ing behind his exegesis. 

1.4. Function: Companion to, Rather Than Re- 
placement of, Scripture. Although the storyline is 
largely intelligible without prior biblical knowl- 
edge, works of rewritten Bible do not seek to dis- 
place Scripture but rather offer a fuller, 
smoother version of the sacred story, Except for 
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the predominantly non-Jewish audience of *Jo- 
sephus’s Antiquities, readers of rewritten Bible 
would be expected to recognize and recall the 
underlying biblical narrative, even if they were 
not always sure where the embellishments be- 
gan and ended, Explicitly marked scriptural cita- 
tions are rare in rewritten Bible (¢.g., Jub. 30:12, 
citing Gen 84:14). Pseudo-Philo typically has one 
of his characters recite divine sayings in Scrip- 
ture (¢.g., Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant, 9:3 cites Gen 
15:13; Bib. Ant. 9:8 cites Gen 6:3; Bib. Ant. 15:6 
cites Gen 1:9), and /ubilees has the angel refer to 
what is written on the heavenly tablets (e.g. Jud. 
4:30 cites Gen 2:17; Jub. 16:29 cites Lev 23:42). 
Occasionally biblical books are mentioned di- 
rectly. Jubilees speaks of the “first law" (Jub. 6:22) 
and of words already written down (Jub. 30;12, 
21; 50:6), presumably referring to the Pen- 
tateuch, Pseudo-Philo mentions by name both 
Judges (Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 35:7; 43:4) and 
Kings (Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 56:7; 63:5; cf, T. 
Mas. 1:5), 

Some episodes assume prior knowledge of 
the biblical account. Jubilees 29:4 omits Rachel's 
theft of Laban's idols (Gen 31:19, 30-35) but later 
mentions it in passing (Jub. 31:2; cf, Gen 35:1-4), 
The language of Jubilees 30:34, 12, 23 seems to 
presuppose knowledge of Genesis $4:13-27, 
Likewise, Pscudo-Philo’s passing reference to 
Cain “[after he had killed Abel his brother”| 
(Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 2:1) assumes familiarity 
with Genesis 4; the offering of Isaac (Gen 22) is 
omitted from Biblical Antiquities 8:3 but invoked 
three times later (Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 18:5; 
$2:2-4; 40:2; cf. Bib, Ant. 9:3; 12:5). 


2. Exemplars Among the Pseudepigrapha and 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The practice of biblical rewriting is as old as 
Scripture itself. Deuteronomy takes up and re- 
shapes portions of Exodus, Leviticus and Num- 
bers; Chronicles rewrites Samtel-Kings; and the 
apocryphal 1 Esdras (see Esdras, Books of) ap- 
pears to be a modest revision of parts of 2 Chron- 
icles, Ezra and Nehemiah. See also the narrative 
summaries in Joshua 24, Nehemiah 9, Psalms 
78, 105, 106 and 3 Maccabees 2. (On this “inner- 
biblical” rewriting, see esp, Fishbane.) Accord- 
ingly, the rewritten Bible of early *Judaism fol- 
lowed the precedent set within Scripture itself, 
in order to reinterpret and apply the sacred text 
for subsequent generations. The shape of this 
reinterpretation, however, varied with each new 
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composition, as the following survey illustrates. 

2.1. Jubilees. This reworking of Genesis 1— 
Exodus 16:1, dating from the second century 
B.C, claims to be the transcript of revelations 
made by the angel of the presence to *Moses 
during his time on Mt, Sinai (cf, Ex 24:18). This 
claim to inspired status (Jub, 1:5, 7, 26-27; 2:1; 
50:13), apparently affirmed in CD 16:2-3 (and 
perhaps also 4Q228; see Damascus Document), is 
not a challenge to the authority of Torah, how- 
ever. The aim was to supplement, not to sup- 
plant, Scripture (see Jub. 6:22). Biblical warrant 
for the idea of a “second written” Torah might 
have been found in the Torah itself: Exodus 
24:12: 31;18; 32:16; 34:1 and Deuteronomy 9:10; 
10:2, 4 portray God writing on the Sinai tablets, 
but Exodus 34:27 depicts God telling Moses to 
do the writing. 

Jubilees has much in common with the Genesis 
Apocryphon but differs in its pervasive interest in 
halakic and calendrical matters and in its ten- 
dency to use narrative episodes as warrant for 
legal rulings, For example, Israel's laws prohibit- 
ing nakedness (e.g, Ex 20:26; 28:42-43) are 
grounded in God's clothing of Adam and Eve 
(Jub, 3:31; cf. Gen 3:21). Also linked to narrative 
episodes are laws regarding purification (Jub. 
3:8, 10, 13), murder (Jub, 4:5), retaliation (Jub. 
4:32), eating blood (/ud. 6:11), circumcision 
(Jub. 15;25-34), *marriage (Jub. 28:6), incest 
(Jub. 33:10-17) and *feasts (Jub. 6:17; 16:29). 
Narrative expansions thus serve to demonstrate 
the preexistence, even eternality, of Torah. They 
also serve to idealize biblical figures (Jud. 
11:15—12:21; 17:17-18), explain difficulties in 
the text (fub. 4:29-30; 17:15-18) and promote 
various doctrines, for example, about *eschatol- 
ogy (Jub. 1:7-18, 22-25), idolatry (Jub. 11:16-17; 
12:2-14), *demons (/ub, 5:6-11; 10:1-13) and 
*sabbath (Jub, 50;1-13). 

2.2. Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities. Often 
referred to by its Latin title Liber Antiquitatum 
Biblicarum (hence LAB), this work was originally 
written in Hebrew, probably in Palestine shortly 
before or soon after the Jewish war of A.D. 70 (see 
Jewish Wars with Rome). It sclectively rewrites 
Genesis through 2 Samuel, bypassing some por- 
tions (c.g,, Gen 1—3; almost all of Lev and Deut) 
and heavily compressing others (cf. Ex 3—13 
and Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 10:1; Josh 1—21 and 
Bib, Ant. 20:1-10). In sharp contrast to Jubilees, 
Pseudo-Philo omits almost all pentateuchal legal 
material (see Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 11; 13). 


Most notably, Pscudo-Philo devotes about one- 
third of the work (Pscudo-Philo Bt. Ant. 25—49) 
to rewriting Judges. The work ends, intriguingly, 
with the death of Saul (Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 
65; 2 Sam 1:10), though some scholars (e.g, 
James, Harrington; contra C. Perrot, Jacobson, 
Murphy) contend the original ending has been 
lost. 

Pscudo-Philo'’s rewriting emphasizes Israel's 
covenant status (Pscudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 4:5; 7:4; 
8:3; 9:3; 11:5; contrast Josephus), the dangers of 
idolatry (Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant, 6:1-5; 12:1-10; 
25:7-13; 44; cf. Jub.) and the importance of 
moral leadership (Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 6; 9). It 
has not been successfully tied to any one school 
or party (¢.g., *Pharisees, *Sadducees, *Essenes, 
Samaritans), nor does it attack the Jewish 
*priesthood, *temple cult or monarchy, The 
view of Perrot, that Pseudo-Philo Biblical Antiqui- 
ties emerged from a pre-70 Palestinian synagogal 
context, although speculative, underlines the 
nonsectarian, homiletical tone of the work, 

A distinctive feature of Pseudo-Philo’s com- 
position is his use of Scriptures from far-re- 
moved contexts to illuminate and interpret his 
rewritten narrative. For example, Amram draws 
wisdom from the story of Tamar (Gen 38) during 
the crisis under Pharaoh (Pseudo-Philo Bzh. Ant. 
9:5-6; cf. Ex 1), And the episode of the molten 
calf (Ex 32) is portrayed as a “fulfillment” of 
God's words to the Babel generation (Pseudo- 
Philo Bib. Ant. 12:3; Gen 11:6). These secondary 
texts in Pseudo-Philo may appear as explicit cita- 
tions (perhaps with fulfillment formulas), un- 
marked allusions, biblical echoes and narrative 
flashbacks. Many are unique to Biblical Antiqui- 
ties. 

2.3. Genesis Apocryphon, This fragmentary 
Aramaic scroll from Cave | of the Dead Sea 
caves (see Dead Sea Scrolls) is an embellished 
paraphrase of Genesis, composed around the 
turn of the era. The six best-preserved columns 
(2, 12, 19-22) rewrite the biblical accounts of 
Noah and Abraham (Gen 5;28—15:4), solving 
what are perceived to be problems in the narra- 
tive and idealizing biblical characters. Earlier 
portions (through col. 20, line 22) are substan- 
tially expanded, first-person accounts, parallel- 
ing both fubilees and J Enoch 106—107. 
Thereafter the work abruptly shifts to the third 
person and resembles the more restrained style 
of the targumim (see Rabbinic Literature: Targu- 
mim). Evidence of halakic (legal) interest or sec- 
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tarian bias is lacking. 

2.4, Other Dead Sea Scrolls, 1Q22 (1QDM) is a 
fragmentary scroll rewriting Moses’ final fare- 
well based on Deuteronomy. The extant frag- 
ments correspond to Deuteronony 1:3 (1Q22 
1:1-4); 1:9-18 (2:5-11); 4:25-28 (1:5-9); 6:10-11 
(2:1-6); 11:17 (2:5-11); 27:9-19 (2:1-5); 28:15 (1:9- 
11); 51:7 (1:11-12), 

4Q158 (4QRP*) is a fragmentary scroll rewrit- 
ing narrative and legal portions of Genesis and 
Exodus, interwoven with excerpts from Deuter- 
onomy. Fragment 1 rewrites Genesis 32:25-33 
and Exodus 4:27-28; fragment 6, Exodus 20:19- 
21 and Deuteronomy 18:18-22; fragments 7—8, 
Exodus 20:12-17, Deuteronomy 5;30-31, Exodus 
20:22-26; 21:1-10; fragments 10—12, Exodus 
21:32—22:13., 

4Q225 (4QpsJub*) is a fragmentary scroll of 
three columns named Pseudo-Jubilees by its edi- 
tors that recounts the binding of Isaac (Gen 22) 
with details not in Jubilees 17—18, including (fol 
lowing Vermes's reconstruction) Isaac's request 
that his hands be tied and the attendance of 
holy angels. 4Q225 has obvious relevance for as- 
sessing the development of Agedah waditions at 
the turn of the era. 

4Q252 (4QpGen"*) has six surviving columns 
corresponding to Genesis 6:3—8:18; 9:24-27; 
11:31 —12:4; 18:16-33; 22:10-12; 49:2-4, 10, 20-21. 
Chronological details of the flood narrative are 
painstakingly retold to support the solar *calen- 
dar (1:1—2:5; cf. Jub. 5:31). 4Q254 parallels 
40252 columns 1-2. 

1Q364-365 (4QRP”*) are fragmentary scrolls 
that originally may have spanned the entire 
Pentateuch. Some are rearrangements of the 
biblical order. Rewritten narrative portions in- 
clude Genesis 25:18-19; 28:6; 30;14; Exodus 9:9- 
10; 14:10, 12-20; 25:1-2; Numbers 4:47-49; 7:1; 
36:1-2, 

2.5, Related Compositions. Across the spectrum 
of carly Jewish literature, many works embed re- 
written biblical narratives within larger composi- 
tions. The following list is representative but by 
no means comprehensive. Omitted are works of 
a primarily legendary nature, such as "Joseph and 
Aseneth, Une Ladder of Jacob, Jannes and Jambres, 
the *Martyrdom of Isaiah and the “Lives of the 
Prophets. 

2.5.1. 1 Enoch, Several sections of this impor- 
tant collection rewrite and expand portions of 
scripture: / Enoch 6—11 offer an apocalyptic ex- 
pansion of Genesis 6—9; Enoch's wildly sym- 
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bolic animal vision of chapters 85—90 summar- 
izes all of biblical history; and chapters 106— 
107 recount legends about Noah's birth, built up 
from Genesis 5;28-29 (cf. 1QapGen 2—5). Noah 
traditions are also found in J Enoch 65—67 (see 
Enoch, Books of), 

25,2, Testament of Moses. Heavily depen- 
dent upon Deuteronomy 31—34 but influenced 
by other scriptures (¢.g., Dan 9:4-19), * Testament 
of Moses uses the wansfer of leadership from 
Moses to Joshua as the occasion for a rapid 
overview of Israel's history, from the conquest 
under Joshua (7; Mos. 2:1) to the exile (7 Mos, 
3:3), the return (T. Mos. 4:7) and the *Hasmo- 
nean and *Herodian dynasties (T) Mos. 5—6). 

2.5.3, Books of Adam and Eve. Preserved in 
two distinct recensions, the Greek (so-called) 
Apocalypse of Moses and the Latin Life of Adam 
and Eve, this composition retells and midrashi- 
cally embellishes portions of Genesis 1—5, re- 
flecting nonsectarian Jewish theology (perhaps 
Palestinian and Pharisaic) from approximately 
the first century A.D. (see Adam and Eve) Most 
striking, perhaps, is the work's moving portrayal 
of Eve; she not only takes the blame (Apoc, Mos. 
11:1-2; 14:2; 21:6; Adam and Eve 88:1-8; 44:2) but 
also accepts major responsibility for the Fall 
(Apoc. Mos, 9:2; 21:2; 23:4; 32:1-3; 3:1; 5:2; 35:3; 
37:2). The devil even speaks through Eve to 
Adam (Apoc, Mos, 21:3), 

2.5.4. The Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian, 
Originating sometime between the third and 
first centuries B.C, but preserved now only in Eu- 
sebius's Praeparatio Evangelica, this work ¢om- 
bines features of Jewish rewritten Bible with 
Greek drama to produce a poetic-narrative work 
the surviving fragments of which rewrite and re- 
interpret portions of Genesis 46 to Exodus 15. 
The Exagoge represents a creative attempt to in- 
terpret Jewish traditions for a Greek audience, 

2.5.5. Demetrius the Chronographer, Five ex- 
cerpts attributed to *Demetrius the chronogra- 
pher are preserved by Eusebius (Praep. Ev. 9), 
and a sixth survives in Clement of Alexandria's 
Stromata (1.141.1-2). These fragments of a 
longer work, probably dating from the late third 
century B.C., retell several patriarchal tales (esp. 
Gen 22, 27—35, 41, 43, 46; Ex 12, 14, 15). The re- 
written narratives are marked by brevity, mini- 
mal theological reflection and especially by a 
relentless concern to clarify details of chronol- 
ogy and genealogy. 

2.5.6, Jewish Antiquities of Josephus. An intro- 
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duction to rewritten Bible must include at least 
brief mention of Josephus, Of the twenty books 
of the Antiquities, the first thirteen {Josephus Ant. 
1.1.1 §27—11.7.2 §308; 12.5.1 §241—13.6.7 §214) 
are devoted to paraphrasing the biblical story 
from Genesis through 1 Maccabees for the 
Greek-speaking world. Thus his account is not 
only embellished by midrashic traditions 
(whether oral or written) but also shaped by Jo- 
sephus's own apologetic concerns and editorial 
license, and perhaps it is influenced by other 
*Hellenistic Jewish sources, including *Philo. 
Although Josephus promises his readers at the 
outset to provide a precise rendering of the 
Scriptures without additions or omissions (Ant, 1 
Proem 8 §17; cf. 1 Proem 2 §5; 20,12.1 §261), An- 
tiquities includes innumerable departures from 
the biblical precursor. If his promise of fidelity 
to his sources was not an essentially meaning- 
less stock formula, Josephus likely conceived of 
himself as interpreter of Israel’s story, in rewrit- 
ten Bible tradition, and not merely as translator. 
2.5.7. Philo’s Life of Moses (De Vita Mosis). 
This work also merits inclusion because of the 
way it integrates biblical episodes with early Jew- 
ish tradition about Moses, Philo’s introductory 
remarks bear repeating since they so clearly ar- 
ticulate an essential feature of rewritten Bible; "I 
will . . , tell the story of Moses as I have learned 
it, both from the sacred books [ek biblan ton 
hierdn] . . . and from some of the elders of the 
nation: (para tindn apo tou ethnous presbyleron); 
for “I always interwove what I was told with what 
I read [ta .. . legomena ois anaginoshomenois aet 
synyphainon), and thus believed myself to have a 
closer knowledge than others of his life's his- 
tory” (Philo Vit, Mos, 1,4). Life of Moses also inte- 
grates numerous features of the Greek bios 
(biographical novel; see Biography, Ancient). 


8. Rewritten Bible as Biblical Exegesis. 

It is helpful to identify various reading tech- 
niques or interpretive strategies at work in re- 
written Bible, not only because they illuminate 
the nature of early Jewish exegesis, but also be- 
cause they compare at numerous points with 
strategies employed in early Christian readings 
of both the OT and the Jesus traditions. 

3.1. Problem Solving. Much of carly Jewish 
exegesis could be described as the tradents’ re- 
sponses to perceived ambiguities and gaps in 
the biblical text. This sort of biblical problem 
solving is ubiquitous in rewritten Bible. For ex- 


ample, the scandal of having God demand 
Isaac as a holocaust (Gen 22:1-2) is explained 
in Jubilees as God's decision to prove Abraham's 
faithfulness before Satan (Jub. 17:15—18:16; 
cf, 4Q225). And Pseudo-Philo solves the prob- 
lem of having Moses break the divinely in- 
scribed stone tablets (Ex 32:19) by having the 
script first disappear (Pseudo-Philo Brb. Ant. 
12:5; 19:7). Why did God allow Jephthah’s 
daughter to be first out of the tent (Judg 
11:34)? According to Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical An- 
tiquities $9:10-11, it was divine punishment for 
Jephthah's irreverent vow, And, according to 
4Q252 2:5-7, God’s curse fell on Canaan in- 
stead of Ham (Gen 9:26) because God's irrevo- 
cable blessing had already fallen on Noah's 
three sons (Gen 9:1), In many such cases, the 
rewritten version does not contradict Scripture 
but fills in its gaps with traditional material. 
(For additional examples, see Genesis Apocry- 
phon 4.2.2.) 

When a biblical episode reflected poorly 
upon the patriarchs, the problem could be 
solved by omission. Thus Abraham's dubious 
scheme to pass Sarai off as his sister (Gen 12;10- 
20) disappears from Jubilees 13:11-15, just as the 
conflict between the shepherds of Abraham and 
Lot (Gen 13:5-11a) drops out of Judbilees 13:1'7-18. 
Similarly, Pscudo-Philo neglects to mention how 
Simeon and Levi duped Shechem by requiring 
circumcision before they put them to the sword 
(Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 8:7; cf, Gen 34). Jose- 
phus's omission of the molten calf (Josephus 
Ant, 3.5,7-8 §§95-101; cf. Ex 32) is only the most 
blatant example of this phenomenon in his 
work. 

3.2, Exploiting Biblical Juxtapositions, Underly- 
ing many ancient rewritings was the assumption 
that adjacent scriptural cpisodes were meaning- 
fully related and thus mutually illuminating, Ac- 
cordingly, biblical juxtapositions could be 
exploited in the interest of exegesis. Thus, Jubi- 
ices 24;2-3 explains Esau's hunger and willing- 
ness to sell his birthright to Jacob (Gen 25:29-34) 
by reading that episode in light of the subse- 
quent mention of the famine (Gen 26:1). Simi- 
larly, when Pseudo-Philo inserts Abraham into 
the Babel episode (Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 6:3-18; 
7:4), he clearly assumes a link between Genesis 
11 and 12. And Biblical Antiquities 16:1 explains 
Korah’'s rebellion (Num 16:1-3) as a reaction to 
the garment fringe legislation of the previous 
pericope (Num 15;37-41), Judges 17—18 and 
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Judges 19—21 are linked in Pseudo-Philo Bibli- 
cal Antiquities 44—48. This reading strategy 
would become formalized in rabbinic exegesis 
(see Fishbane, 399-403). 

3.3, Interpreting Scripture by Scripture. For the 
authors of rewritten Bible, Scripture was a sin- 
xle, unified story, so that interpreting one pas- 
sage could readily entail citing or alluding to 
several others, Some of these intertexts are pre- 
dictable: 1QapGen 20;22-33 imports elements 
from Genesis 20 in its rewriting of the parallel 
story in Genesis 12; 4Q158 (frags. 7-8) inserts 
Deuteronomy 5:30-31 between citations of Exo- 
dus 20; and 4Q252 forges links between Genesis 
419:3-4 and Genesis 35:22. Other connections are 
imaginative, as when _Jubilees 4:30 invokes Psalm 
90:4 to explain how God kept the promise of 
Genesis 2:17 (“on the day you eat of it you shall 
surely dic”) even though Adam did not die the 
same day he sinned, 

Pseudo-Philo makes extensive use of inter- 
textual reference (see 2.2 above). He explains 
Moses’ transfigured countenance (Ex $4:29-35) 
by comparing it with Joseph's appearance be- 
fore his brothers (Pseudo-Philo Aid, Ant, 12:1; ef, 
Gen 42:8) and likens the parting of the Red Sea 
(Ex 14:21) to God's separating the waters at cre- 
ation (Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ans. 15:6; cf. Gen 1:9). 
When Biblical Antiquities 12:7 describes Moses’ 
destruction of the molten calf and [srael’s drink- 
ing of its dust (Exod 32;19-20), we can hear ech- 
oes of Numbers 5:11-31, the bitter water rite for 
the suspected adulteress. Thus a ritual act of idol 
destruction and humiliation becomes a tribunal 
that rendered verdicts upon idolatrous Israel 
(see also Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 11:8; 14:2; 
19:11), 

3.4, Idealizing Biblical Characters, Many narva- 
tive expansions idealize Scripture’s central char- 
acters, Patriarchs, matriarchs and kings become 
model law keepers (e.g., Abraham and Jacob in 
Jutiiees), exemplary leaders (e.g, Moses in 
Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant.), healers (Abraham in 
1QapGen) and champions of virtue (Sarai in 
1QapGen; Moses, David and Solomon in Jose- 
phus), They deliver eloquent speeches and mov- 
ing testaments, rehearsing God's deeds or 
calling the people to obedience (Jub. 20—22; 
25; 36; Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant, 28; $2), Their birth 
narratives are expanded (1QapGen 2—5; 
Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant, 9:13; 42; 50) or created 
(Jub. 11:14-17; Pseudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 4:11), 
Their sins and character flaws are passed over 
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or explained away (fub, 13:10-13; 41:23-24; 
1QapGen 1%:13-19), Angels mourn their deaths 
(Pseudo-Philo Bib. Ant. 19:16), Praiseworthy 
qualities of one biblical figure are transferred to 
another, Even lesser figures may benefit from 
idealization (e.g., Enoch in 1QapGen; Tamar in 
Pscudo-Philo Bib, Ant. 9; Jephthah’s daughter in 
Bib. Ant, 40), 

See also ADAM AND EVE, LITERATURE CON. 
CERNING; DEMETRIUS; ENOCH, BOOKS OF; GENE- 
SIS APOCRYPHON (1QAPGEN); JEWISH LITERA- 
TURE: HISTORIANS AND POETS; JOSEPHUS; JUBI- 
LEES; PHILO; PSEUDO-PHILO; RABBINIC LITERA- 
TURE: TARGUMIM; TESTAMENT OF MOSES . 
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RHETORIC 

Throughout the history of biblical studies, espe- 
cially in the early church fathers, in German 
biblical criticism of the eighteenth through the 


early twentieth centuries, and most recently in 
the latter part of the twentieth century, the stucly 
of rhetoric has been seen as an important back- 
ground for interpreting the NT. By rhetoric it is 
usually meant ancient rhetorical theory, which 
emerged as a specific field of study during the 
Greek and Roman empires, what is often called 
classical rhetoric. The Greeks in particular de- 
veloped techné flogdn (“art of words/speech"), 
which was the exploration of human communi- 
cation through language. This interest in com- 
munication is evident in early Greek literature 
like Homer's Juad and in Greek drama. Various 
social constructs that emerged in the Greck city 
state also contributed to the importance of oral 
communication with the lawcourt, political as- 
sembly and public ceremonies as key contexts 
for oral discourse. It was in the fourth century 
BG, that this oral discourse came to be labeled 
as rhetorike (“rhetoric”), defined in particular as 
peithd (“persuasion”) (Plato, Gorg. 453a2). 

This article will examine classical rhetoric in 
order to evaluate its importance as a historical 
comnuunicative context for the NT. 

1, History and Development of Classical 

Rhetoric 
2. The Practice of Rhetoric in the First Cen- 
tury A.D. 

3, Jewish Rhetoric 

4, The Distinctives of Christian Rhetoric 

5. Relevance for New Testament Interpreta- 

tion Today 


1. History and Development of Classical 
Rhetoric. 

1,1. The Sophists and Early Greek Rhetoric 
(Fifth Century 8.C.), In fifth-century Athens, a 
group of teachers who came to be known as 
Sophists set themselves up as instructors in wis- 
dom and eloquence in order to help male Athe- 
nians succeed in civic life, Their focus was on 
bringing thought or ideas to expression through 
techniques of proof or devices of argument re- 
vealing the two sides to every question, Their 
teaching style mostly included imitation of good 
literature or speeches and memorizing certain 
rhetorical formulaic devices. Aristotle criticizes 
their style for lacking art and being unsystematic 
(Aristoule Soph. Elench, 183a-184b). 

Some of the key figures are Protagoras, Anti- 
phon, Gorgias and Isocrates, the latter two being 
the more influential, Gorgias (485-380 B.C.) 
linked eloquence and virtue as companion qual- 
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ities. The Gorgias style used parallelism and an- 
titheses expressed in ornate schemes or figures 
of speech marked by their clever and poetic 
sound patterns: making the ideas sound good 
was persuasive. His model specches that are ex- 
tant include The Encomium of Helen and The De- 
Jense of Palamedes. Isocrates’ (496-338 B.C.) main 
contribution was to establish rhetoric as a key 
educational method (see his Antidosis). He also 
laid the foundation for three of the major cle- 
ments of rhetoric: invention (the thought), ar- 
rangement (ways to join them together) and 
style (ways to adorn the speech) (Isocrates Soph. 
13.16-17). He downplayed the ornate style of 
Gorgias and developed the periodic style in 
which the main subject and/or verb are with- 
held until the end of the sentence, creating sus- 
pense in the listener. 

The sophistic approach to rhetoric—wisdom 
as eloquence is persuasive—continued as a 
prominent school of rhetoric throughout the 
history of rhetoric. In fact, there was a period 
known as the second sophistic, which began 
around the early second century A.D. In an envi- 
ronment of repressed freedom of speech due to 
empire politics, rhetoric moved toward oratori- 
cal excess in which the emphasis was on style 
and delivery rather than on content, 

1.2. Plato (427-347 3.C.), The move away 
from the sophistic style to a more philosophical 
(and moral) rhetoric was inaugurated by So- 
crates. His pupil, Plato, perfected the Socratic 
method: using questions and answers in dia- 
logue or dialectic to move toward the truth of an 
idea. He wrote two works that had an emphasis 
on rhetoric, Gorgias and Phaedrus. The carlier 
work, Gorgias, focuses on the orator and by im- 
plication contains a fairly negative perspective 
on rhetoric suggesting it is mostly art without 
knowledge, a form of flattery that produces plea- 
sure in an audience and plays upon the igno- 
rance of the audience (see especially, Gorg. 462- 
66). In the Phaedrus there is a more sustained 
and focused discussion of rhetoric as a subject 
(see esp. Phaedr. 260-64). Plato recognizes the 
potential for rhetoric to “lead the soul” if prac- 
iced with the correct principles; knowledge, 
logic, structure (unity of the parts). 

1.3. Aristotle (394-322 B.C.). It is in the writ- 
ings of Aristotle, particularly Rhetoric, that rheto- 
ric as a topic is given systematic treatment. Most 
significantly, rather than positing rhetoric 
against dialectic (as in Plato's Gorgias), he sug- 
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gests that rhetoric is a counterpoint to dialectic. 
By so saying, he elevates rhetoric as part of phi- 
losophy. Rhetoric is not an easy work to under- 
stand as it appears unpolished, with an elliptical 
style, possibly indicating it was a set of lecture 
notes. Internal contradictions also suggest this 
and possibly imply the influence of editorial 
hands in the extant text. Nonetheless, it re- 
mains a most significant and foundational trea- 
tise. Book | is essentially an introduction. He 
first establishes rhetoric as art (again contra the 
Gorgias) with concomitant uses, Next he sets 
forth a practical definition of rhetoric: “the abil- 
ity in each case to see the available means of 
persuasion” (Aristotle Rhet. 1.2.1855b25-26). He 
sets out proofs as artistic (ethos, pathos and 
logos) and inartistic (direct evidence). He di- 
vides logical proofs into two types: examples 
(used in inductive arguments) and enthymemes 
(deductive syllogisms). Next, he proposes a the- 
ory of three categories of topics. Finally, he 
identifies the three genres, or species, of rheto- 
ric; deliberative (a judgment about the future, 
usually with respect to an action), judicial (a 
judgment about the past) and epideictic (demon- 
stration in the present of what is honorable), It 
is his concept of genres that influences almost 
all future theory on rhetoric. Book 2 examines 
material premises in depth, first as they relate to 
the three kinds of discourses, then as they estab- 
lish ethos, then pathos, followed by a more gen- 
eral discussion. Book 3 looks in detail at forms 
of argument, in particular, enthymemes. Book 4 
studies the language (or style) for presenting 
proofs, Book 5 discusses arrangement of proofs. 
Though there is a great deal that is significant, 
much of the terminology, definitions and cate- 
gories are not found in later rhetorical theory, 
possibly due to the book's lack of circulation un- 
til his personal library was rediscovered in the 
first century B.C. 

1.4. Development of Technical Rhetoric in the Ro- 
man Period (First Century 8.C, to Second Century 
A.D.). 

1.4.1, Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. While 
handbooks on rhetoric are alluded to as early as 
the fifth century B.C, through to the late classical 
and Hellenistic periods, the only extant one of 
this time is Rhetorica ad Alexandnim (late fourth 
or early third century B.C.), It also is important to 
mention Hermagoras of Temnos, who appar- 
ently wrote on rhetorical theory in the late sec- 
ond century B.C. but whose work is lost. From 
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Cicero and Quintilian we know he developed a 
theory of siasis, which sought to determine the 
question at issue in a speech; this is at the heart 
of rhetorical invention, Hermagoras provides a 
key transition from Greek to Roman rhetoric. It 
is during the Roman period that follows (first to 
fourth centuries A.D.) that the theory of rhetoric 
becomes standardized through the influence of 
handbooks and influential rhetoricians. 

1.4.2, Rhetorica ad Herennium. One of the 
most important works on rhetorical theory in 
the Roman period is Rhetorica ad Herenntum (late 
first century B.C.), written in Latin. It is the earli- 
est extant text that sets out the standard five ele- 
ments of the practice of rhetoric: invention 
(identifying the subject, thesis or position to be 
adopted, and the arguments to be used), ar- 
rangement (ordering the components into an 
effective whole), style (configuring and enhanc- 
ing the components through the choice of 
words, figures of speech and various devices), 
memory (memorizing the speech for effect and 
naturalness) and delivery (use of the voice and 
gestures), 

One of the important aspects of arrangement 
was the theory regarding the standard form for 
the rhetorical speech. Based primarily on the ju- 
dicial genre, the standard pattern consisted of 
six parts (Quintilian Inst. Orat. 3.9.1-6): exordium, 
narvatio, partitio, probatio, refutatio, peroratio, The 
partitio is sometimes seen as part of the narratio, 
and the refutatio as part of the probatio, The exer- 
dium is like an introduction, which seeks to set 
the scene, favorably dispose the audience and 
establish the ethos of the speaker, The narratio 
is a statement of the case at hand, clarifying the 
specific question or stasis to be addressed. The 
partitio, or propositio, establishes the proposition, 
The probatio, or confirmatio, marshals arguments 
in order to confirm through conventional strate- 
gies and topics the case being argued. The refu- 
tatio attacks the proof of the opponent's 
argument by anticipation or through a response, 
The conclusion, or peroratio, recapitulates the 
main arguments and appeals for their accep- 
tance. Rhetorical criticism then includes the at- 
tempt to analyse a speech or text by identifying 
its various parts (Mack, 41-48). 

1.4.3. Cicero (106-44 8.C.). *Cicero, who 
stands in this same tradition, combines sophistic 
and philosophical rhetoric with technical elabo- 
ration. He wrote seven influential works on 
rhetoric, chief of which are De Inventione and De 


Oratore. Cicero not only influenced the theory of 
rhetoric but also espoused and embodied the 
duties of a civil orator. 

1.4.4. Demetrius. Another important work of 
this time is Demetrius'’s De Elocutione ("On 
Style"), which is pseudonymous and of uncer- 
tain dating but most likely from the first cen- 
tury B.C. It is primarily a study of the four kinds 
of style: elevated, plain, elegant and forceful. 
Unusually, and of interest for NT studies, the 
section on plain style includes a discussion of 
letter-writing. He defines a letter as one half of 
a dialogue, but distinctive from conversation in 
its more studied character (Demetrius Eloc. 
224). 

1.4.5. Marcus Fabius Quintilianus (c, A.D, 40- 
96). Quintilian is credited with the longest 
Latin writing on rhetoric, /nstituttio Oratona, or 
Education of the Orator. He was a teacher of 
rhetoric and held an official government-spon- 
sored chair of rhetoric in Rome. After retire- 
ment he published his lectures as a treatise 
extending over twelve books. His work is im- 
portant because it represents the culmination 
of technical rhetoric in its standard, even ca- 
nonical tradition, showing little distinctive in- 
novation but solid and helpful insight on 
rhetorical theory in general. His work also 
gives a helpful historical perspective by often 
providing a historical survey of the subject he 
discusses. Interestingly, he reveals his direct 
dependence on both Cicero and Greek classi- 
cal rhetoric. In Books | and 2, he sets the study 
of rhetoric in a complete educational context 
from birth to the grammar school, and he out- 
lines the required training and education for a 
good rhetorician, In Books 3 through 1], he 
traverses the standard fivefold elements of rhe; 
torical theory and practice, In Book 12 he de- 
scribes the perfect orator, He gives a very 
sophistic definition of rhetoric himself, “the 
knowledge of speaking well” (Quintilian /nst. 
Orat. 2.15.34), For Quintilian, Cicero is the 
ideal rhetor: “Cicero is not the name of a man, 
but of eloquence” (Quintilian Inst. Orat. 
10.1,112), 


2. The Practice of Rhetoric in the First Century 
A.D. 

2.1. Rhetoric and Hellenistic Society. It is dith- 
cult to discern how widespread the knowledge 
and practice of rhetoric was in the Greco-Ro- 
man world, In the upper spheres of Hellenistic 
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society, among the free citizens and the wealthy, 
rhetoric played a key role, But this sector of soci- 
ety would comprise, at most, 10 percent of the 
population, probably less. And the extant litera- 
ture of this period on this subject tends to be 
from the important political and cultural urban 
centers like *Athens, *Rome, *Alexandria or 
“Antioch. As the three genres of rhetoric imply, 
the main areas of life where important rhetori- 
cal oratory operated were the courtroom, the 
civil assembly and the important public civil and 
religious celebrations, To those who inhabited 
this realm of social life, rhetoric was perceived 
as being everywhere (Dio Chrysostom Disc. 27.6; 
Juvenal Sat. 15.110-12). Life in the provinces 
and rural parts of the empire probably did not 
experience the place of rhetoric in the same way 
as the major centers, but there is good archaeo- 
logical evidence of Hellenistic *cities with am- 
phitheaters, *gymnasia and markets where 
speech making was important, Whatever the ex- 
perience of formal rhetorical theory and prac- 
tice in Hellenistic society, it did influence many 
forms of communication, 

It must be asked, however, how much the 90 
percent knew and understood about rhetorical 
theory and practice. Even though literacy was 
more widespread than once thought, the literacy 
was limited and often very function specific, like 
*leter writing or business accounts (see Literacy 
and Book Culture), No doubt effective communi- 
cation was important to all people, and imitation 
of communication skills and forms of discourse, 
such as those possibly overheard in the market- 
place, would have occurred even without specific 
technical knowledge and training. 

2.2, Rhetoric as Part of the Education Pro- 
gram. An important factor that. contributed to 
the high profile of rhetoric in the upper social 
spheres was its place as a primary subject in the 
education program (see Education: Jewish and 
Greco-Roman). It is difficult to determine how 
early in the education of children aspects of for- 
mal rhetorical theory were introduced. Between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen, Hellenistic edu- 
cation appears to have included various compo- 
sition exercises known as “first exercises,” or 
“preliminary exercises,” later known as progym- 
nasmata, Essentially a student would begin copy- 
ing and later imitating various kinds of literature 
in order to learn a variety of writing techniques 
and literary or rhetorical concepts, such as fable, 
tale, chreia (or anecdote), proverb, refutation/ 
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confirmation, etc. As each stage was mastered, 
the exercises increased in length and complex- 
ity (see Theon [first century A.D.J, Hermogenes 
of Tarsus [second century A.D.] and Aphthonius 
of Antioch [fifth century A.D.}). These exercises 
were the building blocks for the more advanced 
exercises of declamation, the creation and per- 
formance of complete practice orations on as- 
signed topics, cither political (suasoriae) or 
judicial (controversiae). These advanced exercises 
were mostly in the next stage of education be- 
tween the years of sixteen and eighteen. Decla- 
mation also became a form of public enter- 
tainment during the Roman Empire, 

It is clear that mastery of oral communica- 
tion was very important to the education pro- 
gram, but this program, especially after the age 
of twelve, was primarily for the wealthy or clite 
(see Roman Social Classes), When certain Latin 
writers of the first century A.D. discuss the popu- 
larity of rhetoric (as in Pliny Ep. 3.18.7), they are 
referring to the interests of the wealthy—it was 
the people with both the leisure and money who 
could linger in the marketplace or attend the 
courtroom or assembly to listen to speeches, So 
while rhetoric was pervasive in Greco-Roman 
society, it is unlikely that formal rhetorical the- 
ory and skills were widespread among the gen- 
eral population. 


3. Jewish Rhetoric. 

3.1. Jewish Argumentation. There is no real ev- 
idence that Greco-Roman classical rhetorical 
theory or practice pervaded Jewish literary or 
oral discourse, though this remains an impor- 
tant area of future research. Jewish discourse 
had its own literary genres and forms of argu- 
mentation, The area where there may be some 
cultural interchange and influence through 
rhetoric is the midrashic practice of Halakah (see 
Rabbinic Literature: Midrashim). This consisted 
of applying a statement of law given in the Bible 
or from oral tradition (midrash) to some aspect 
of daily life. The process involved oral discourse 
in which the *rabbis and students engaged in 
lecture, disputation and discussion. 

3,2, Rhetorical Analysis of Jewish Oral Dis- 
course. Looking at practice through the rhetori- 
cal terms, such as argument, proof, style, 
delivery and memory, several insights emerge. 
Generally, argumentation included citing re- 
spected authorities, authoritative writings and 
presentation of facts from life. Proof, as such, 
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was practiced, centered on quoting an accepted 
scale of authorities. The best style was the clear, 
logical presentation of correctly cited sources, 
with the ability to reason out conclusions from 
them, There ts limited use of figures and tropes, 
but generally the use of such rhetorical devices 
is condemned, Delivery was based on a loud and 
clear voice with precision in pronunciation. 
Though the speaker often planned around the 
subject area, it appears such discourse was gen- 
erally extempore with the interruption of ques- 
tions and arguments providing unplanned 
diversions. Because of the unpredictable inter- 
ruptions, memory did not play an important part 
except through the recall of memorized biblical 
and Mishnaic material. Reconstructing the prac- 
tice of such oral discourse is difficult because the 
sources, generally related to Talmudic writings, 
postdate the NT period (see Rabbinic Literature: 
Talmud). It is also questionable whether it is ap- 
propriate to speak of this form of Jewish dis- 
course in classical rhetorical categories, but it 
does elucidate the distinctives of Jewish oral ar- 
gumentation from Greco-Roman rhetoric. 


4, The Distinctives of Christian Rhetoric. 

4.1. The Appeal to Authority. The general 
modes of discourse in the NT—Gospels, various 
forms of epistles and the Apocalypse—are not 
recognized forms of rhetorical discourse accord- 
ing to the ancient Greco-Roman rhetorical 
handbooks, Nevertheless, it is clear that the NT 
texts are written to be persuasive, The question 
is the means of that persuasion and its distinc- 
tive character, if any. In general, the one distine- 
tion which many commentators note with 
regard to Christian rhetoric is its appeal to au- 
thority. This authority has been variously de- 
fined: God, Jesus, Holy Spirit, Hebrew Scripture, 
Christian tradition. In terms of rhetoric, an addi- 
tional key question is whether there is a differ- 
ent rhetorical strategy or appeal in the different 
genres of the NT writings (Kennedy 1984; 
Mack). 

4.2, Radical Christian Rhetoric. G. A. Kennedy, 
a classical scholar, has posited a definition of 
Christian rhetoric over against classical rhetoric: 
“Christian preaching is thus not persuasion, but 
proclamation, and is based on authority and 
grace, not on proof" (Kennedy 1980, 127). Ina 
later book, Kennedy refined this wholesale dis- 
tinction of Christian rhetoric from classical rhet- 
oric to a notion that within the scriptural 


writings there is Christian rhetoric that uses clas- 
sical rhetorical persuasion and there is radical 
Christian rhetoric (Kennedy 1984, 6-8). Stull us- 
ing the idea of Christian rhetoric as proclama- 
tion, Kennedy notes that some parts of the Bible 
“give a reason why the proclamation should be 
received and thus appeals, at least in part, to hu- 
man rationality” (Kennedy 1984, 7), Radical 
Christian rhetoric is different in that it does not 
appeal to rational argument: “When a doctrine 
is purely proclaimed and not couched in cn- 
thymemes I call the technique radical Christian 
rhetoric (Kennedy 1984, 7). 

4.3. Distinctive Argumentation, Taking a differ- 
ent approach, B. Mack and A. Eriksson have 
noted that Christian rhetoric uses authoritative 
appeals to the Christian kerygma or Christian 
traditions as a core conviction (Mack, 96-98; 
Eriksson, 273-76), Where Mack and Eriksson de- 
part is that Mack sees this appeal as outside the 
cultural conventions of Greco-Roman rhetoric, 
that is, outside the norms of rationality (Mack, 
96-97), and Eriksson sees this appeal as accord- 
ing to such cultural convention, at least in terms 
of the use of logos, ethos and pathos, and more 
particularly as appeal to special topics (Eriksson, 
273-76). T. Olbricht refers to the distinctive na- 
ture of Christian rhetoric as “church” rhetoric 
(Olbricht, 226-27). By this term Olbricht is 
hardly dismissing Aristotelian rhetoric; rather 
he is asserting that Greco-Roman rhetorical the- 
ory is insufficient for fully understanding the na- 
ture of Christian rhetoric. But Olbricht, like 
Mack, Eriksson and even Kennedy, notes that 
Christian rhetoric is distinctive in that it oper- 
ates within a particular worldview: “God 
(through God's son and the Spirit) carries out di- 
vine purposes among humans” (Olbricht, 226). 
Olbricht is happy to use Aristotelian rhetorical 
theory to analyze Christian rhetoric, but he rec- 
ognizes that it may not be completely sufficient 
to ascertain the full gamut of persuasive strate- 
gies within the NT writings. What all these 
scholars agree on is that there is a distinctive 
form of argumentation, but the question is the 
degree of correspondence with Greco-Roman 
rhetorical convention. The question regarding 
the distinctive nature of Christian rhetoric in the 
NT writings remains an open question. 


5. Relevance for New Testament Interpretation 
Today. 
5.1. Different Rhetorical-Critical Approaches to 
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the New Testament. The study of the NT that at- 
tempts to analyze the rhetoric of the different 
NT texts is called rhetorical criticism (see 
DLNTD, Rhetoric, Rhetorical Criticism), Assess- 
ing the rhetoric of the NT depends on the per- 
spective one adopts about the influence of 
Greco-Roman rhetorical practice on the NT 
writings and about the nature of rhetoric, The 
primary debate is whether the writers them- 
selves intended to use Greco-Roman rhetorical 
practice or whether they implicitly mirrored the 
communication context of the Hellenistic pe- 
riod that is to some degree rhetorical in the clas- 
sical sense, or whether it is entirely inappro- 
priate to use the categories of Greco-Roman 
rhetoric to analyze the NT writings. Another way 
to approach the question regarding the rhetori- 
cal nature of the NT is to use classical rhetorical 
categories to analyze the persuasive and argu- 
menitative form of the texts, either because that 
is the intention of the writers or because that 
was the universal communication practice of the 
lime or because such categories provide a uni- 
versal or heuristic means for analyzing any ar- 
gumentation in any age (Stamps, 135-51). An 
interesting and growing rhetorical-critical per- 
spective is socio-rhetorical criticism, which at- 
tempts to interpret and evaluate the rhetoric of 
the NT as a means to create a new sociocultural 
construct and as a text within a culture of social 
and literary convention and ideology (Robbins), 
There are others who adopt a modern rhetorical 
perspective to analyze the argumentation, for- 
saking classical rhetorical categories (Amador). 

5.2. Rhetoric and the Genre of the New Testament 
Writings. Part of the debate concerning the rhet- 
oric of the NT is focused on the *genre of the 
NT writings (Porter, 507-632), As noted above, 
epistles, or letter writing, seemed to be excluded 
from Greco-Roman rhetorical theory and prac- 
tice (see Epistolary Theory), The Gospels, 
whether a unique genre or an adapted Greco- 
Roman genre like bios (see Biography, Ancient) 
also stand outside classical rhetorical theory be- 
cause of the primary use of narrative discourse, 
Similarly, Revelation as an apocalypse or revela- 
tory prophetic letter (see Apocalyptic Literature) 
is not a common form of Greco-Roman rhetori- 
cal discourse, If these issues regarding genre are 
80, it is questionable whether such classical rhe- 
torical conventions should be used to analyze 
the NT texts (however, see DJG, Rhetorical Criti- 
cism, and DPL, Rhetorical Criticism), 
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There is no way to solve the debate as to the 
extent Greco-Roman rhetorical theory and prac- 
tice has influenced the NT writings. Al present, 
NT rhetorical criticism is practiced from several 
different perspectives, Rhetoric is part of the lit- 
crary and communication context of the Helle- 
nistic world that played some role, whether to a 
large degree or small degree, in the writing of 
the NT. 

See also ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM; BIOG- 
RAPHY, ANCIENT; CICERO; DIATRIBE; EDUCATION: 
JEWISH AND GRECO-ROMAN; EPISTOLARY THE- 
ORY; GENRES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; LETTERS, 
GRECO-ROMAN; LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE; 
SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND ROMAN. 
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RITUAL PURITY A & B (409414, 512). See Lrr- 
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ROMAN ADMINISTRATION 
While passages such as Polybius (Hist. 6.11-18) 
and *Cicero’s De Legibus are useful in under- 
standing Roman administration, much of our 
knowledge comes from scattered literary, epi- 
graphic and *papyrological evidence. 

1. Administration at Rome 

2. Provincial Administration 


1. Administration at Rome. 

During the Roman republic the quaestors, 
acdiles, tribunes, praetors and consuls were the 
most prominent executors of the will of the sen- 
ate and people of *Rome, and these offices 
were not formally curtailed by Augustus (see Ro- 
man Emperors). In reality, however, the em- 
peror became the chief legislator and the chief 
executive officer of the empire. New depart- 
ments and officers were added in a way that 
made the executive branch loyal to him. Magis- 
terial elections continued, and even though the 
emperor ensured the election of some candi- 
dates, many offices were still filled by genuine 
elections, While senators still held many of the 
top positions, the equites (traditionally translated 
as “knights”) played increasing roles in the ad- 
ministration of the empire. Of equal impor- 
tance was the use of the imperial freedmen and 
imperial *slaves, the familia Caesaris, in running 
much of the bureaucracy at Rome, especially 
the imperial jiscus and records, These were in- 
herited by Tiberius and his successors and pro- 
vided a continuity that was missing in the 
traditional Roman system of annual magistra- 
cies. This may have been the “Caesar's house- 


hold" referred to by Paul in Philippians 4:22. 

1.1. Finance. By Claudius's day there were two 
distinct treasuries, The aerarium, the traditional 
treasury, declined in importance while the fiseus 
Caesaris, the emperor's personal exchequer, be- 
came more prominent, though it is difficult to 
distinguish which revenues and which expenses 
were associated with each, 

The chief financial officers of the aerarum 
were still the quaestors, normally twenty in num- 
ber. Two served as the urban quaestors in Rome; 
others served in the senatorial provinces. Even- 
tually the aerarium was handed over to a praefec- 
tus aerarti. The chief of accounts (a rationtbus) 
for the fiscus Caesaris became the real minister of 
finance. Three prefects controlled a military 
treasury (aerartum militare) that paid the soldiers’ 
discharge benefits, 

1.2, Military and Police, The urban prefect 
(praefectus urbi), a senator of consular rank, com- 
manded the three urban cohorts charged with 
keeping peace and order in the city. Beneath 
him a praefectus vigilum supervised seven cohorts 
of vigiles who served as a fire brigade and per- 
haps as a night watch. Augustus also created the 
practorian guard, an imperial bodyguard of 
nine cohorts. It was usually led by two praefecti 
praetorio and was supplemented by a small num- 
ber of cavalry and by the emperor's mounted 
German guard, 

1.3. Public Works and Records. Although in 
the early empire they lost their police function, 
the aediles continued their function of oversee- 
ing the city streets, markets and public games, as 
well as supervising eating establishments, bars 
and inns. They divided these responsibilities 
with the practors and tribunes, each taking a 
particular part of the city, They were assisted by 
street commissioners who did the work of clean- 
ing and repairing streets and saving burned 
buildings. 

New administrators, curatores, were gradually 
added during the early empire to oversee other 
important aspects of the city infrastructure, usu- 
ally serving in pairs or groups of three, The cura- 
tores viarum oversaw the maintenance of the 
streets and roads outside the city walls, The cura- 
tores aedium sacrarum et operum publicorum super- 
vised and maintained public buildings and 
shrines. The aqueduct system was maintained 
by the curatores aquarum, while « board of five 
senators (curatores riparum) was appointed to 
oversee the riverbed, banks and towpaths of the 
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Tiber. The imperial postal system (cursus publi- 
cus) was organized and run by the praefectus ve- 
ficudorum and his staff. To ensure a steady 
supply of grain at a stable price, a praefectus an- 
nonae was appointed by A.D. H4. He organized 
the transport and delivery of the grain dole to 
the populace, selling any excess on the open 
inarket, There were also three curators of public 
records, and the imperial archives were directed 
by the a memoria. The extensive imperial corre- 
spondence was handled by the ab efistulis and a 
libellis, Additional but less important posts in- 
cluded the a studiis, a cognitionibus, a codicillis 
and a diplomatibus. Each of these employed im- 
perial slaves and freedmen in lesser roles. 


2. Provincial Administration. 

In the late republic, the word provinaa, previ- 
ously used of the geographical area in which a 
consul could exercise his military command (im- 
pertum), denoted a district under formal Roman 
administration (Gk eparcheia or eparcheios, Acts 
23:34; 25:1). As the number of such areas in- 
creased, the consuls had to be supplemented by 
practors. The Sullan reforms of 81 B.C, provided 
for a second year to be added to the duties of 
consuls and practors, This was to be spent ad- 
ministering the provinces in place of a consul 
(pro consule) or praetor (pro praetore). 

When Augustus laid aside the consulship in 
25 B.C, the senate augmented his imperium pro- 
consulare, allowing him to keep his imperium 
even while in Rome itself and making his impe- 
rium superior (maius) in relation to the other 
proconsuls, In 19 B.C. the senate seems to have 
made his #mpertum equal to that of the consuls, 
extending his sway over Rome and Italy as well. 
Thus he became commander-in-chief of the 
army and could interfere at will in the governing 
of all the provinces. Some provinces he ruled di- 
rectly through his personal appointees; others 
had governors appointed by the senate. Still 
other areas were left in the hands of local dy- 
nasts, such as the *Herods, Rome would offi- 
cially confirm them in their kingdoms as “kings, 
allies, and friends of the Roman people,” yet 
they were expected to support the policies and 
actions of the neighboring Roman governors 
(see Roman Governors of Palestine). 

2.1. Senatorial Provinces, Augustus and his 
successors left in the hands of the senate the ad- 
ministration of those provinces in which legions 
were not permanently stationed. These were 
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governed by senators, usually ex-consuls or ex- 
practors, elected by their peers and given the 
rank of proconsul and a normal term of one 
year. The senate voted funds from the aerariwn 
for the governor to carry out his duties, and he 
was to submit an accounting upon his return. 
This provincial fiscus was augmented by the 
taxes collected in the province, the balance of 
which were forwarded to Rome. 

When an area was incorporated as a prov- 
ince, a lex provinciae was issued by the conquer- 
ing general, first governor or an ad hoc 
senatorial commission, and then approved by 
the Senate, It spelled out the initial terms of or- 
ganization and taxation. Subsequent governors, 
as well as direct legislation in Rome, would add 
to or amend this lex provinaae, spelling out the 
current administration's policies in administer- 
ing the province, 

The province's chief financial officer was a 
quaestor or procurator who was responsible for 
revenues with which the emperor was directly 
concerned, and, by Claudius’s time, over wider 
fiscal matters. He could communicate directly 
with the emperor and so at times was viewed as 
a spy on the governor. He could also be granted 
small bodies of troops to carry out his duties, A 
freedman procurator would often serve as an as- 
sistant to the equestrian procurator. 

The governor would take along a personal 
staff, essentially a smaller version of his family, 
friends and clients (see Patronage), but the daily 
routine was handled by the governor's legates, 
who also formed his advisory council (concilium 
or symboulion, as in Acts 25:12), A legal advisor 
and an orderly ran his office, and he would stay 
in touch with the emperor by sending letters 
over the cursus publicus to the ab efnstulis in 
Rome. His priorities were always to preserve Ro- 
man supremacy and military security and to pro- 
tect and administer justice for Roman ‘citizens 
and Italian allies. His jurisdiction extended over 
local disputes, and he could appoint judges and 
juries, take securities and pledges, make arrests 
and physically punish criminals, Normally, how- 
ever, he would limit his intervention to cases in 
which Rome or Roman citizens had a substan- 
tial interest or in which appeal was made to him, 
though even then he might decline to hear a 
case (as Gallio did in Acts 18). 

2.2. Imperial Provinces. ‘The imperial prov- 
inces were also governed by senators of consu- 
lar or praetorian rank. Their terms, however, 
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were indefinite, and they were appointed by the 
emperor as legatus Augusti pro praetore, An excep- 
tion was Egypt, where an equestrian served as 
praefectus Aegypti; the latter was also exceptional 
in being granted command of Egypt's three le- 
gions. Senators who headed provinces in which 
a single legion was stationed usually served as 
legionary commander (legatus legionis) and gov- 
ernor simultaneously. 

In some smaller provinces (Mauretania, 
Thrace, Raetia, Noricum and Judea), equites gov- 
erned with the title praefectus or pro legato and 
commanded the local troops. They were subject 
to some extent to the adjacent senatorial gover- 
nors. Sometimes one man would serve as both 
prefect and procurator (chief financial officer) si- 
multaneously. Pilate did both, according to *]o- 
sephus (Josephus Ant. 18.3.2 §60; J. W. 2.9.4 §175), 
Under Claudius, the title of this office changed to 
procurator Augusti. Thus we find Felix called the 
procurator in Acts 23—24 though he was obvi- 
ously not just a financial officer, He was a freed- 
man, the brother of Claudius's @ rationibus (Pliny 
Ep. 4.12), though he may have been granted 
equestrian status before his appointment. 

Each legatus Augusti pro praetore would have a 
staff (offictum) made up principally of soldiers 
seconded from their other duties. His office was 
mostly involved in judicial and police duties 
(Acts 21;31-56), The emperor directly appointed 
all the important officers in the imperial prov- 
inces, His legates could draw funds from local 
jfisci as necessary, and, until Nero, an accounting 
(rationes imperti) was published (Suctonius 
Caligula 16; Dio Cassius Hist. 59.9). 

The other important department was that of 
the financial procurator, who represented the 
imperial fiscus and was responsible for financial 
accounts and secing that- revenues (taxes, mine 
revenues, rents) were properly collected. 

Both imperial and senatorial provinces were 
divided into administrative districts (conventus or 
dioceses) in which governors convoked appeals 
courts with assemblies of local Roman eguites 
and other respected Romans of the district, The 
Romans served as assessors or jurors and were 
presided over by a curator, They took up cases 
in which Rome or Romans had a vested interest 
or in which appeal was made to the governor. 
Other local matters of administration and justice 
were seen to by local agencies that Rome al- 
lowed to continue or helped establish. Provin- 
cial conalia were also formed from the local 


aristocracy, and at times appointed inquisitores 
investigated cases of corruption or illegal activi- 
ties (such as the Christians in Bithynia under 
Pliny). The koinon of Asia was a provincial body 
functioning already in the mid-first century B.C. 
both to coordinate embassies to Rome and to 
distribute information from Rome to the Asiatic 
cities, Its members were given the title Asiarchs 
(Acts 19:31). In Judea the traditional Sanhedrin 
and religious courts were allowed to take care of 
many local tasks. When the provineials were dis- 
satisfied by a governor's decisions, action or lack 
of action, appeals could be made directly to 
Rome, in theory, but this seldom.happened dur- 
ing the republic, Under the empire more formal 
systems of appeal were developed, though the 
exact legal status of Paul’s appeal to Caesar is 
still debated. 

2.3. Cities. While provincial government was 
important, city government and citizenship 
played a larger role for most provincials, and 
these structures differed according to the official 
status of each city. In the western empire, cities 
were often favored by the grant of “Latin rights" 
(the families of magistrates were given Roman 
citizenship) or by being given the status of »uni- 
cipia (citizens received citizenship and the city 
kept a form of its constitution). The two types of 
special status in the cast were those of colonics 
and free cities, 

Roman colonies were new foundations or cit- 
ies in which Roman settlers were added, Their 
name often reflected this status. Originally colo- 
nies were armed garrisons, but by the early em- 
pire they were frequently settlements of veterans 
and freedmen, such as at *Philippi and 
*Connth. The colonies were thus important 
bases for the Romanization of the provinces, 
Further along in the principate, new colonies 
were no longer necessarily associated with the 
army and offen were mere upgradings of an ex- 
isting town’s rank. 

The concept of the free city, a city that was 
part of an alliance or kingdom but was inter- 
nally autonomous and not subject to exactions 
or tribute, had developed in the Hellenistic 
world (see Cities, Greco-Roman), Rome contin- 
ued to grant this title to select cities, such as 
when in 196 B.c. Flamininus declared the Greek 
cities free, that is, free to live under their own 
laws and free from Roman garrisons and trib- 
ute (Polybius Hist. 18.46.5). However, there was 
still a master-subject relationship, and the status 
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could be revoked, as happened to Corinth and 
the other Greek cities that rebelled in 147-146 
B.C. From Sulla on, however, the specific favors 
granted to a free city of "Greece, Asia or other 
provinces were less comprehensive and had to 
be spelled out for each city individually, By the 
late republic the advantage of being a free city 
had been reduced to the exemption from the 
billeting of troops and the enjoyment of some 
judicial autonomy. 

Cities with no special rights were termed sti- 
pendariae (payers of tribute), They usually re- 
tained their constitutions, as in Asia, and 
continued their local citizenship rolls with citi- 
zens organized into tribes. In some areas popu- 
lar assemblies still voted on local measures, but 
more often the important business was con- 
ducted by a town council made up of the elite. 
Annual magistrates were elected to serve as ex- 
ecutive officers, judges, city treasurers, priests of 
public cults and overseers of public buildings 
and festivals. Local finances relied on election 
fees paid by council members and magistrates, 
rental of city-owned land, fines and other minor 
fees, but especially *benefactions by the leading 
citizens and its Roman patrons. By the second 
century these benefactory services to the city 
(munera or lettourgiat) had become less than vol- 
untary in many instances and instead were re- 
quired privileges that could be avoided only with 
ingenuity and loss of face, 

2.4. Towns and Countryside. Smaller towns 
and villages could have single or collegial ad- 
ministrators, Village assemblies, whether for- 
mal or informal, gathered and deliberated as 
needed. Terms such as “the village" (komé), 
“the people” (démos or koinon) and the assem- 
bly (b0ulé) are the most common in inscrip- 
tions, At least some villages had a common 
treasury fattened by one or more of the follow- 
ing: honoraria given by magistrates entering 
office, fines, benefactory gifts, the rent of pub- 
lic buildings, lands or pastures, water fees or 
compulsory subscriptions to public works. As 
with the larger cities, public works were often 
assisted by local benefactors. The head tax had 
to be paid to Rome, either directly or through 
the city in whose territorium the village was lo- 
cated. The other additional taxes Rome levied 
on the province were applicable also to most 
villages, not to mention other taxes that the lo- 
cal city might impose for itself. 

See also ROMAN EMPERORS; ROMAN EMPIRE; 
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AND LEGAL SYSTEM; ROMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM; 
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ROMAN EAST 
By 200 B.c., Rome had emerged as the dominant 
power in the western Mediterranean and began 
to play a larger role in Eastern affairs as well. At 
that time, the *Hellenistic world consisted of a 
network of states and city-states in a tenuous bal- 
ance of power, Aggression by one ruler or state 
would cause a wave of realignments rippling 
outward from the East and often reaching Ro- 
man interests or Rome itself. By the birth of 
Jesus, Rome not only dominated Eastern politics 
but also had annexed much of the East in the 
form of new provinces. We will treat Rome's en- 
tire expansion eastward (with the exception of 
Illyricum, which was culturally part of the West), 
as well as its formal organization through the 
first century A.D. 

1, The Progress of Roman Expansion 

2. Motivation for Roman Expansion 

3. Policies in the East 

4, Influence on Life 

5. Attitudes Toward Rome 
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1, The Progress of Roman Expansion, 

1.1, Macedonia and Greece. Rome first made 
military contact with the Greek world when Pyr- 
rhus of Epirus was called into Italy to help the 
city of Tarentum fight Rome (270s B.C.), In the 
following decades Rome spread its influence 
southward, overrunning all of southern Italy 
and Sicily. The fleets that Rome had built to 
challenge Carthage also sailed into Eastern po- 
litical waters when Macedon allied itself with 
Carthage, and Rome then joined the Aetolian 
league and Pergamum in keeping Macedon in 
check (First Macedonian War, 215-205 B.C.; see 
Greece and Macedon). Three more Mace- 
donian wars would follow before Rome would 
organize Macedon as a province in 148 B.C. 
Four administrative districts were formed and 
boards of politarchs (Acts 17:6) oversaw the ad- 
ministration of the cities, The Egnatian Way, 
which passed through the important cities of 
“Philippi and *Thessalonica, was built to span 
the province and connect it to the Adriatic. Fur- 
ther campaigns down to 102 B.C, expanded the 
province at the expense of the Thracians. 

Contact with the Greeks of Aetolia and Per- 
gamum was renewed soon after the First Mace- 
donian War, In 200 B.C. a delegation reached 
Rome seeking aid in rebuffing new incursions 
into Greece by Macedon and the *Seleucids. Al- 
though the Roman army eventually routed 
Macedon (Second Macedonian War, 200-197 
B.C.) and Rome declared the Greeks free (ie¢., 
free from direct administrative control), Greece 
remained weak and disunited. After their short- 
lived revolt in 146 B.c. (the Achean War), Rome 
imposed harsh conditions on much of Greece 
(*Corinth was razed, to be refounded as a Ro- 
man colony a century later by Julius Caesar); 
however, a long-term peace was established. For 
a lime the councils of the regional leagues were 
disbanded, oligarchic governments were im- 
posed in many places, and indemnities and trib- 
ute were imposed upon the ringleaders, as well 
as a general taxation, The governor of Macedon 
would intervene as necessary until a separate 
province of Achaia was formalized in Augustus’s 
settlement of 27 B.C, Augustus added Macedonia 
and Achaia to the province of Moesia about 15 
B.C, but they were made separate provinces 
again in A.D, 44, Achaia was freed in A.D. 67 by 
Nero, but this had no political significance, 

1.2, Asta Minor, By the early second century 
B.C, *Asia Minor was also a site of Roman inter- 


ests. About 190 B.c. Rome joined Pergamum in a 
major battle against the expansion of the Seleu- 
cid Antiochus III. This left Pergamum the major 
power in western Asia Minor, and at his death in 
133 B.C. Attalus III of Pergamum bequeathed his 
vast royal lands to the Roman people. This be- 
came the province of Asia in 129 B.C. Many cities 
(including the NT cities of *Ephesus, Laodicea 
and Pergamum) were made autonomous and 
left free from tribute. The kingdoms of Cappa- 
docia, Bithynia and Pontus remained indepen- 
dent, the latter even being granted much of 
Phrygia until about 120 B.C, Lycaonia and per- 
haps Pamphylia were added to the province of 
Asia by the end of the second century B.C. 

However, the conflicting interests of Rome, 
Bithynia and Pontus led eventually to yet an- 
other major conflict (First Mithridatic War, 89-85 
B.C.). Mithridates VI of Pontus took the field in 
88 B.C., overrunning Asia, instigating the massa- 
cre of tens of thousands of Roman citizens and 
allies, and even gaining control of much of 
southern and central Greece, Sulla eventually 
expelled Mithridates and imposed far heavier 
taxes on Asia, except for the few cities that had 
remained loyal to Rome. In 75 B.C, Nicomedes 
III willed Bithynia to Rome, but the efforts of 
Mithridates VI to occupy it led to a Third Mithri- 
datic War (73-66 B.C.). The Roman general Lu- 
cullus defeated the Pontic king and, when 
Mithridates fled to Armenia, took a Roman army 
beyond the Taurus Mountains for the first time. 
Few Asian cities had supported Mithridates this 
time, and in reward Lucullus helped improve 
their economic lot 

While numerous principalities in the castern 
two-thirds of Asia Minor (Pontus, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia Tracheia, Paphlagonia, Armenia Minor) 
would continue to be passed back and forth be- 
tween hereditary royal families for another cen- 
tury, Rome gradually took more and more under 
direct rule. *Pompey was responsible for the 
first major reorganization of the area from 64 to 
62 B.C, Pontus was divided, the western half be- 
ing added to the new province of Bithynia. The 
eastern half was added to the kingdom of the 
*Galatians (a group of Celts who had seized cen- 
tral Asia Minor in the third century), but it re- 
verted to a client fiefdom in 40 B.C, Pompey also 
enlarged Cilicia, which had permanently be- 
come a province about 85 B.C. In about 56 B.C. 
Cyprus was added to Cilicia, Galatia was finally 
made into a province after the death of King 
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Amyntas in 25 B.C,; Pisidian *Antioch (Acts 13) 
and Lystra (Acts 14) were among the Roman col- 
omies established there soon after. Cappadocia 
was annexed in A.D, 17 and on strategic grounds 
was joined to Galatia as a single province in A.D. 
54, Lycia, a federation of cities, remained auton- 
omous until it was annexed and joined to Pam- 
philia in A.D, 43, Gommagene, whose king had 
been recognized by Rome since Pompey's day, 
was annexed in A.D. 18; in succeeding decades 
its hereclitary rulers were repeatedly deposed 
and restored by Rome, Eventually Vespasian 
added Commagene and Armenia Minor to the 
province of Syria, giving Rome a unified border 
along the upper Euphrates. 

1,3. Syria and Palestine. Rome had had deal- 
ings with the faltering Seleucid dynasty for more 
than a century before Pompey ended its history 
by his annexing of Syria in #4 Bc, The new 
province included parts of Palestine taken from 
the *Hasmoneans, the Jewish dynasts whose 
continual bickering had weakened their realm 
since their first contacts with Rome in the mid- 
second century. The Roman civil wars and the 
incursions of the Parthians deprived the area of 
much of its prosperity and peace until Augus- 
tus's accession. From 27 B.C. on, the governor- 
ship of Syria was entrusted to a senator of 
consular rank who was appointed by the em- 
peror (see Roman Administration; Roman Gov- 
ernors of Palestine). He was the most important 
Roman official in the East and was based in Syr- 
ian *Antioch, the political and cultural capital of 
the Roman Middle East (as well as an early 
Christian center; see Acts 11:19-30). The prov- 
ince of Syria was slowly extended at the expense 
of small kingdoms and tetrarchies so that by 
Vespasian’s day the middle Euphrates became 
an effective and stable border with Parthia. 

When possible, Rome used client states in 
the area of Palestine as elsewhere. By 43 B.c., 
Antipater had become the effective ruler of the 
former Hasmonean realm, Marc Antony made 
Antipater's son, Herod, king of *Judea, and Oc- 
tavian later confirmed and augmented his 
realm. Upon Herod's death in 4 B.C., his son 
Archelaus became ethnarch of Judea, Samaria 
and Iturea (Mt 2:22), Two other local dynasts, 
Philip (d. A.D. 33) and Antipas (deposed A.D. 39), 
were given tetrarchies in Iturea and Galilee re- 
spectively (Lk 3:1; see Herods). Arabia Petraia 
(Nabatea) and Emesa remained independent 
kingdoms for another century. Archelaus was 
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deposed in A.D. 6, and Judea was made into an 
equestrian province governed by a prefect. 
From A.D. 41 to 44 Judea and the tetrarchies 
were reunited under Agrippa [, but at his death 
they reverted to a province. The Jewish revolt of 
A.D. 66 ended in the destruction of the *temple 
in A.D. 70 but effected no weakening of Roman 
control (see Jewish Wars with Rome). Meanwhile, 
Agrippa II had been given Chalchis to rule, and 
later small areas of Galilee were added by Clau- 
dius and Nero, At his death in the 90s these ar- 
eas were reattached to Judea. 

1.4. Armenia and Parthia, Tigranes of Arme- 
nia had submitted to Pompey in 66 B.C, and 
been allowed to keep his kingdom as a friend 
and ally of Rome. His successor Artavasdes 
abandoned Antony during the latter's invasion 
of Parthia in 36 B.C., and two years later Antony 
overran Armenia and deposed the king. A coup 
état took place soon after, and most Roman 
citizens were massacred, Rather than intervene 
directly, Augustus decided to support a rival 
claimant and eventually sent Tiberius to crown 
him (20 B.C.), Rome crowned new kings again in 
1 B.C. and A.D. 18. Both by its Armenian policy 
and by the strengthening of the province of 
Syria, Rome sought to secure this wealthy prov- 
ince against its most powerful castern neighbor, 
Parthia, which had a long-standing interest in 
the region. Crassus had led a Roman invasion 
during a dispute over the throne in 53 B.C. but 
was himself killed along with onich of his army. 
Parthia in turn interfered repeatedly in Armenia 
from A.D. 35 on. More stable relations were fi- 
nally brokered in A.D, 65 when the Parthian 
claimant to the throne of Armenia agreed to be 
crowned in Rome, thus beginning a period of 
more peaceful coexistence in the region that 
would last through the end of the first century 
AD. 

1.5. Egypt and Oyrene, On the northeast coast 
of Africa the *Ptolemaic kingdom crumbled 
from within during the second and first centu- 
ries B.C,, creating a vacuum that Rome would 
eventually fill. Cyrenaica was willed to Rome in 
96 B.C., but it was not organized and adminis- 
tered as a province until between 75 and 67 B.c. 
It was made a joint province with Crete in 27 B.c. 
Egypt became a “friend and ally” in 59 B.C. but 
was formally annexed by Octavian in 30 B.c. It 
had a unique status as a personal holding of the 
emperor, who governed through an equestnan 
prefect. Soon the province was extended south- 
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ward to near the second cataract of the Nile, 
and, afler some skirmishing, Rome accepted the 
kingdom of Meroe (the Ethiopia of Acts 8:27) 
under Roman protection. 


2. Motivation for Roman Expansion. 

The reason behind Roman expansion in the 
East has been heatedly debated in recent de- 
cades, W. V. Harris has argued that aggression 
had become a way of life during the republic 
and that warfare and its resultant glory and 
booty had become a psychological, social and 
economic necessity in Roman culture. Roman 
expansion in the East was due to the need for 
new triumphs to win, new cconomies to exploit 
and new captives to bolster its *slave economy. 
E. S. Gruen, building on the arguments of T. Frank, 
has argued that Rome expanded eastward al- 
most against its will and eventually was forced to 
fill the vacuum of power. As he sces it, Rome al- 
most never took the initiative in the East, con- 
structed no Eastern policy and avoided making 
conunitments wherever and whenever possible, 
often declining opportunities to form new prov- 
inces. 

Both of these viewpoints have contributed 
important truths to the discussion. Rome in the 
later republican period truly was a nation built 
on war. It needed constant military opportunity 
for its citizen army with its aristocratic leader- 
ship. Throughout the last two centuries of the 
republic, there was an increasing demand for 
both slaves and booty. Both of these spoils of 
war fed the generals and soldiery as much as the 
state treasury, The chaotic first century B.C. 
shows us an Italy in which extremely wealthy 
generals, by means of military prowess but even 
more by the spoils of war, kept their troops loyal 
to themselves rather than to the state (see Roman 
Military). The East was an important area of op- 
erations in this evolving system, And a senato- 
rial comment recorded by Livy indicates that 
when a province's tax receipts were eaten up by 
local military expenditures, the situation was 
viewed as unacceptable (Livy Hist. 23.48.7). A 
profit was expected. 

At the same time, for most of this period 
Rome had more than enough military opportu- 
nities in the West. Even after the protracted en- 
gagements with Carthage, the ongoing opera- 
tions in Spain, Gaul and North Africa left it few 
extended periods for systematic exploitation of 
the East. When it did commit itself there, it was 


usually for a limited time. In doing so it gained 
booty and exacted monetary payments from the 
defeated, Its citizens also established economic 
outposts from which to exploit the opportunities 
the East provided. But Rome usually viewed 
long-term commitments as counterproductive to 
its economic and political interests; better to sta- 
bilize the balance of power with occasional in- 
cursions to check aggressors and enjoy the fruits 
of those opportunities than to take over the ac- 
ministration and protection of large areas far 
from home. Stationing legions far from home 
would involve serious financial and manpower 
commitments, and especially the latter were 
hard to justify while Rome was involved in nu- 
merous Western conflicts. 

Thus Rome was both militaristic and prag- 
matic. The Roman system required that generals 
and legions be kept busy amassing glory and 
wealth, Yet it had a finite number of experi- 
enced troops and good generals. The late re- 
public also showed the dangers of committing 
too many troops to a talented but ambitious gen- 
eral. In addition, foreign policy had until that 
time been firmly controlled by the senate, a 
group of aristocrats who spent most of their lives 
in Italy and often had their own agendas. Many 
of its members had military experience, but they 
met far from the fields of battle and were sup- 
plied with limited information on the realities at 
the front. In such a situation one would not ex- 
pect that Rome could have developed and main- 
tained a coherent long-term policy about the 
East, Except when serious loss of Roman life, in- 
come or political stability was at stake, decisive 
action far from home would not be seriously 
considered. Rome neither jeopardized its own 
excellent economic status quo by rash annex- 
ations of new area nor played Good Samanitan 
to distant states. 


3. Policies in the East. 

The complex interstate relationships of the 
*Hellenistic world were not based on treaties as 
much as on declarations of *friendship (phitia) 
and military mutual-support alliances (symma- 
chia). Gruen has shown how Rome used these 
same categories in its relationships in the East. 
Until 168 B.C. it tried to keep the major powers in 
balance but then began to show favors more to 
the minor powers, Wherever possible, this took 
the form of backing local dynasts who could be 
trusted to keep the peace and not support other 
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powers at the expense of Rome, When disagree- 
ments did arise between states, third-party arbi- 
tration was the increasingly popular Hellenistic 
solution. As the second century progressed, 
Rome often became that third party, and its role 
was remembered in the many cities that hailed 
Rome as a *benefactor. Cities or areas could 
also be freed, left autonomous and without di- 
rect administrative control by Rome yet subject 
in other ways. 

Where Roman interests were especially 
strong or when local dynasts failed to keep the 
peace, Rome turned to annexation. From Sulla 
on, a proconsul (a consul whose imperium was 
extended for a further year of service) would be 
sent to administer the province for Rome. He 
might have a limited entourage with him, or he 
might have several legions, depending on the 
prospects for peace in the region. Under the Au- 
gustan settlement, the emperor, through the of- 
fice of legate, directly ruled areas where troops 
were garrisoned. In the East Augustus stationed 
two legions in Galatia, three or four in Syria and 
three in Egypt. The solid lines representing the 
external borders of the Roman Empire that we 
see on our maps were in places rather fluid and 
“porous,” to use F, Millar's expression, Tribal 
raiders and adjacent dynasties could make in- 
cursions into border areas and not always meet 
with immediate opposition or Roman reaction, 
Cities and fertile farmland were what provinces 
were made of, and in the East the frontiers 
(limes) were drawn wherever possible with buff 
ers to assure the peace of urban areas and 
farms. However, as B, Isaac has shown, areas of 
constant unrest such as Judea would be garti- 
soned with an army of occupation, and Roman 
roads would be constructed to allow the quick 
movement of supplies and troops to trouble 
spots. Troops were deployed in such areas to 
keep the peace rather than to repel invaders. 


4. Influence on Life. 

In many areas of the East there was little out- 
ward change when Rome took over. There was 
little in the way of a Roman bureaucracy that de- 
scended on the new provinces and imposed new 
systems. Rome in general left the people to live, 
work and worship as they had previously, In 
most provinces a few Roman colonies would be 
founded upon which the legionary and auxiliary 
veterans would be settled. Such a colony could 
serve as an army reserve unit if needed and also 
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brought some additional Roman culture into the 
region. Outside the colonies and the handful of 
cities in which legions and auxiliary units were 
stationed, the Roman military was not visible. 
Dynasts would have their own troops and might 
be granted some auxiliary troops to keep order. 

*Taxation was where the Roman presence 
would be most noticeably felt, including a tax on 
expected harvests, a poll tax, a tax on cattle graz- 
ing on public land, as well as harbor and border 
excises. In addition there were the irregular bur- 
dens of billeting Roman officials and troops, 
and at times providing board, entertainment 
and transport for them (Mt 5:41). In Asia, the 
right to collect taxes was auctioned off to groups 
of Roman businessmen, the hated publicani. In 
other areas, previous methods of collection were 
continued, but later the proconsul or legate usu- 
ally took over the responsibility for the collec- 
tion, These officials, however, would expect the 
taxes to be gathered by the cities and other ad- 
ministrative districts themselves, and the locals 
who served as collectors were often termed pub- 
licani (the teldnai of the Gospels) and considered 
cheats, Although unscrupulous governors and 
publicani were common, especially under the re- 
public, the general prosperity of most provinces 
would indicate that Rome's tax burden, while 
not insignificant, was probably not much worse 
than that exacted by the previous Hellenistic 
and local dynasts, 

In general the East became increasingly Hel- 
lenized rather than Romanized during the late 
republic and early empire. Roman citizenship 
was granted to select natives in the East (e.g., 
Paul of Tarsus), but during our period few East- 
ern provincials received advancement to the Ro- 
man aristocracy as knights or senators, and most 
of those were from the province of Asia. While 
Latin became an official political language, local 
languages continued to flourish and Greek re- 
mained the cultural and economic ingua franca 
of the eastern empire. Only in the colonies do 
we find many inscriptions in Latin. Local and 
Hellenistic cults, festivals and entertainments 
were to be found side by side, A few Roman ele- 
ments were added, such as gladitorial contests 
and chariot races (see Arenas), the cult of Roma 
and the imperial cults (which began in the East, 
modeled on Hellenistic *ruler cults, and spread 
back to Italy), At *Jerusalem, Herod had inaugu- 
rated a daily “sacrifice in the temple for the em- 
peror’s well-being. Despite such indications, 
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however, Rome never matched the influence 
that the language and culture of Greece had on 
the East. 


§. Attitudes Toward Rome. 

Most of the sentiments of Easterners toward 
Rome that have come down to us have done so 
through Roman or at least pro-Roman filters. 
After considering the natural traits of the Ro- 
mans, the Greek *historian Polybius concluded 
that Rome was destined to become a super- 
power and wrote his history to show how it hap- 
pened. *Josephus led a Galilean army against 
Rome in the Jewish revolt but wrote his histori- 
cal works after his surrender, when he had be- 
come pro-Roman and even gained Roman 
*citizenship. These men and their likes prove 
that not all the intelligentsia could see only hor- 
ror in Roman domination, There were other 
Greek writers who were hostile to Rome, how- 
ever, even though their works have, as a result, 
come down to us in much more fragmentary 
form. 

The NT writings are themselves an important 
source for provincial attitudes toward Roman 
rule, especially since they convey attitudes of the 
non-elite. The Gospels and Acts reveal an un- 
easy peace; Jews despise the tax collectors and 
only grudgingly give to Caesar; some can respect 
the piety of a centurion (Lk 7:1-5; Acts 10;1-2), 
yet many eagerly await a new, independent Jew- 
ish state (Acts 1:6); life continues rather peace- 
ably, but provocation by Rome (Lk 13;1) or by 
Jewish nationalists (the sicarti of Acts 21:38) is 
never far away, and it is thought plausible that 
the next confrontation might cause Rome to 
“take away our temple and our nationhood” (Jn 
11:48). | 

Paul's life and letters sketch a picture of life in 
the bustling provinces of Galatia, Asia, Mace- 
donia and Achaia, where the Christian message 
causes strong reactions among the Jewish *Di- 
aspora and among Gentiles whose livelihood 
seems threatened by it (Acts 19:25-41). The Ro- 
man authorities are portrayed as mostly impartial 
and fairly competent, although Roman citizens 
regularly receive preferential treatment not af- 
forded the average provincial (Acts 16;37-40; 
22:25-29). Paul is writing to Christians in Rome 
when he argues that if one lives an upright life 
and prays for and obeys the government, one 
need fear nothing from it (Rom 13:1-4). 

James discusses economic inequalities and so- 


cial unrest yet never places the blame at the door 
of Rome, First Peter specifically commands obe- 
dience to the authority of human government 
and the emperor (1 Pet 2:13) yet invokes a mass 
of extremely negative connotations by referring 
to Rome as Babylon (1 Pet 5:13). All in all, the tes- 
timony is what we might expect—undercurrents 
of nationalistic tensions and economic hardships 
within the Jewish community are mixed with ac- 
counts of prosperous civic life in other Eastern 
provinces, First-century provincials saw Rome to 
various degrees as a master with whom one could 
live or as a satanic oppressor, The NT writers, 
however, saw spiritual oppression manifested by 
sin as the universal human predicament, and the 
Christian message was one of spiritual liberation 
leading to an emancipation of life in the present 
and in the age to come, Both the positive and 
negative sides of Rome's lordship were scen as 


‘ only secondary elements. 


The Jewish revolt was perhaps the only East- 
ern revolt against direct Roman rule that could 
match the scale and intensity of the revolt of 
Rome's own Italian allies (the Social War of 91- 
89 B.C.) and the several slave revolts in Sicily and 
Campania. A Pontic or Parthian king invading 
Roman land would not always find the local 
non-Roman populace awaiting his arrival with 
open gates. Roman rule was in many cases ap- 
parently viewed as no worse than that of other 
outsiders, After the late Hellenistic period, 
which had been one extended political melee in 
Greece, Asia Minor and the Near East, the stabil- 
ity that the Roman Empire brought was proba- 
bly appreciated by many. The basic truth behind 
the *Pax Romana made it into effective propa- 
ganda. Whenever Rome's local representatives 
were not too overbearing or insensitive to local 
culture and when the harvests and economy 
were good (and these seem to have been true 
over wide areas during the first century A.D.), 
many locals probably brought sacrifices to the 
cult of Roma without pressure and with little du- 
plicity. 

See also GEOGRAPHICAL PERSPECTIVES IN LATE 
ANTIQUITY; PAX ROMANA; ROMAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION; ROMAN EMPIRE; ROMAN GOVERNORS OF 
PALESTINE; ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL SYSTEM; RO- 
MAN MILITARY; ROMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM; 
RULER CULT. 
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ROMAN EMPERORS 

During the advent of Christianity, "Rome was 
experiencing a tumultuous revolution in its con- 
stitution from republican order to the rule of au- 
locracy, The political environment of Jesus and 
the NT writers was far from consistent and re- 
flects many transitions in power and the gencral 
fluidity of Roman policy and society. 

1, The Beginning of Empire 
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2. Transitions in Power 
3. Religion and Power 


1. The Beginning of Empire. 

1.1. Gaius Julius Caesar (100-44 B.c.). The so- 
cial and civil wars of the early first century gave 
rise to Julius Caesar, the son of an unnoted pa- 
trician family (Suetonius Caesar; Dio Cassius 
Hist. 36—44). When Caesar's attempts to build 
his reputation through the courts were over- 
shadowed by *Cicero, he adopted a populist 
approach. As aedile (65 B.C.) he funded ex- 
trava-gant games (see Circuses and Games), but 
this expense along with that of the intense 
campaigning for the offices of the pontifex 
maximus (63 B.C.) and the praetor (62 B.C.) left 
him in debt to Crassus, When the senate at- 
tempted to block Caesar’s bid for the consul- 
ship (60 B.C), he formed a coalition with 
*Pompey and Crassus (the first triumvirate), 
which not only secured the consulship (59 B.C.) 
but also dominated politics for the next decade, 
Caesar spent these years in his proconsular 
provinces of Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul 
and Illyricum, He quicted all uprisings and 
subjugated the entirety, which won him great 
wealth and a reputation as a general beyond 
equal (Caesar B. Gall.). 

The triumvirate disintegrated, Crassus was 
killed in his campaign against the Parthians (53 
B.C.), and Pompey began favoring the conserva- 
tive optimates. On January 1, 49 B.C, the senate 
ordered Caesar to relinquish his province be- 
fore standing again for the consulship. Caesar 
marched on Rome. ‘The following year he de- 
feated Pompey at Pharsalus and became dictator 
(Caesar B, Civ.), 

Caesar's dictatorship (48-44 B.C.) restored sta- 
bility to Rome, which was ravaged by years of 
civil war. Caesar disbanded his bodyguard and 
implemented a policy of clemency: he pardoned 
many Opponents and appointed some to office. 
IIe cased the problem of personal debt that had 
impoverished many citizens, Still, although the 
dictator was part of a revolution against the oli- 
garchic control of the nobles, he was not dis- 
posed to restore the powers of the assembly but 
commenced an autocracy. For this he was assas- 
sinated. 

1,2. (Gaius Octavius) Augustus (Caesar, 63 8.C.- 
A.D. 14), Caesar's murder did not restore the re- 
public, but civil war continued for more than ten 
years between the Republicans and Caesareans. 
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Gaius Octavius, the dictator's greatnephew and 
adopted heir, acted quickly (Suetonius Augustus; 
Dio Cassius Hist, 45—56). Bolstered by Caesar's 
money, armies and political supporters (Caesar 
was deified in 42 B.C.), Octavius avenged Cae- 
sur’s murder (Augustus Res Gest. 1-3), and when 
the senate limited his power, he formed a trium- 
virate with Marcus Antonius and Marcus Lept- 
dus (43 B.C.). Octavius was ambitious to com- 
plete the Caesarean revolution, and thus the tri- 
umvirate was in constant turmoil. After intrigues 
with the younger Pompeius, Lepidus was forced 
into a mostly private life, and Octavius set his co- 
alition against Antonius, whom he defeated at 
Actium along with Cleopatra (31 1.C.), Octavius 
was the sole imperator, a title ratified by the sen- 
ate (29 B.C.). 

Republican freedom was lost, but there was 
peace and the opportunity to revitalize the em- 
pire’s infrastructure. Octavius rebuilt temples 
and public buildings, revived religion, reorga- 
nized the senate and expanded and settled the 
borders, He claimed to have restored the repub- 
lic to the people, for which he was honored with 
the name Augustus (27 B.C.). Although he did re- 
sign the consulate (23 B.C.), he never relin- 
quished tribunician power (Augustus Res Gest. 
34-35). The poets Virgil, Horace and Varius cx- 
tolled the peace, but Ovid was exiled. Liberty 
had a new definition. 


2. Transitions in Power. 

2.1, The Julio-Claudian Dynasty. 

2.1.1. (Tiberius) Claudius Nero (42 B.C-A.D. 37). 
Tiberius, the Caesar during the time of Jesus, 
was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero and Livia. 
He enjoyed a distinguished military career par- 
ticularly in the German campaigns but never 
was the favorite of Augustus, who scemed intent 
on leaving the imperium to one of his grandsons. 
Livia, determined to see her son at the head of 
the empire, arranged that Tiberius divorcee Vip- 
sania, the mother of his only son Drusus, and 
marty Julia, Augustus's daughter. The marriage 
was not happy (Augustus exiled Julia for *adul- 
tery), but Tiberius had become part of the Au- 
gustan family (A.D, 4), and when both of his 
grandsons died, Augustus officially adopted him 
(Tacitus Ann, 1,1-5). When Augustus died (A.D. 
14), although Tiberius immediately began con- 
ducting imperial affairs, there was a month-long 
debate in the senate before he was proclaimed 
emperor. Tiberius never recovered from this in- 


sult and was haunted by his fear of revolution- 
ary plots. He eventually abandoned Rome and 
ruled his last ten years from the isolation of Ca- 
pri (Suetonius Tiberius 39-72). Even there Tibe- 
rius maintained his hold on Rome and man- 
aged without returning to put down Sejanus’s re- 
volt (Tacitus Ann. 4.1—6.50), He commanded 
enough loyalty or fear to stay at the head of the 
unwieldy large empire. 

2.1.2. (Gaius) Caligula (Julius Caesar German: 
cus, AD. 12-41). Rome, weary of the reclusive 
Tiberius, welcomed the accession of Gaius 
Caligula (A.D. 37), son of the popular Nero Clau- 
dius Germanicus (15 B.C.» A.D. 19) and Agrip- 
pina. Caligula promised an open policy. In his 
first year he recalled exiles, allowed censored 
writings to be published, made public the impe- 
rial budget and allowed more popular control of 
the magistracies (Suetonius Caligula 13-21; Dio 
Cassius Hist, 59.6-7), His promises of constitu- 
tional reform appeared genuine but collapsed 
later that same year, when a serious illness was 
followed by the deaths of several relatives and 
close advisers, Caligula quickly transformed the 
principate into kingship, With capricious cruclty, 
he eliminated all competitors. His extravagance 
depleted the vast imperial wealth, which he re- 
plenished by plundering his own leading citi- 
zens (Suetonius Caligula 34-42; Dio Cassius Hist. 
59,9-10), He reveled in deification and revived 
in the provinces the language and practices of 
the Hellenistic *ruler cults to such an extent that 
the Jews of the empire were victimized politi- 
cally and physically (Josephus Ant. 18.8.1-9 
§§ 257-309; Philo Leg. Gai. 261-337), After only 
three years, Caligula was so hated that he was as- 
sassinated by members of his own guard (Janu- 
ary A.D, 41). 

2.1.3. Tiberius Claudius (Nero Germanicus, 10 
B.C.-A.D, 54), Claudius succeeded his nephew | 
Gaius Caligula by accident rather than achieve- 
ment. Claudius, cowering in the palace and ex- 
pecting the same fate as Gaius, was-discovered 
by members of the practorian guard, who spir- 
ited him to their camp and saluted him as em- 
peror (Suetonius Claudius 10), Claudius had 
little political experience (Suetonius Claudius 4- 
7; Dio Cassius Hist. 59.6-7; Tacitus Ann. 1.54), 
since the imperial family considered his sickli- 
ness and reputation as a dullard a liability (exag- 
gerated by the sources: Suctonius Claudius 2; 
Dio Cassius Hist. 60.2; Seneca Apocol. 6). 

As emperor he extended the Augustan pro- 
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gram maintain an appearance of traditional 
constitutionalism but continue to centralize 
power under the leading citizen, Claudius stabi- 
lized imperial control by creating an executive 
staff, which effectively ended any senatorial 
power. This dichotomy of traditionalism com- 
bined with aggressive imperialism is clearly evi- 
dent in his policy toward the Jews. Immediately 
after his accession (A.D. 41), which was sup- 
ported by Agrippa (Josephus Ant. 19.4.2 §§236- 
45), Claudius reaffirmed that the *Alexandrian 
Jews were exempt from the imperial cult as un- 
der Augustus, but in the same edict he warned 
the Jews not to expand their privileges (P. Lond. 
1912 (Smallwood, 370); Josephus Ant, 19.5.2-3 
§§279-91). Claudius consistently opposed *pros- 
elytizing, and when disturbances continued in 
the Roman Jewish community, he exiled those 
responsible (Suetonius Claudius 25.4; Iudaeos im- 
pulsore Chresto assidue tumultantis Roma expulit, 
“he expelled the Jews from Rome because they 
were in constant uproar at the instigation of 
Chrestus”; Acts 18:2) and banned meetings (Dio 
Cassius Hist. 60.6.6). 

2.1.4. Nero (Claudius Caesar, A.D. 37-68). 
Nero's atrocities are among the most remem- 
bered acts of the Caesars and are largely respon- 
sible for Rome's image as an intolerable despot 
(Tacitus Ann. 15.37; Suetonius Nero 20-49; Dio 
Cassius Hist. 62.15). There was, however, no op- 
position to his proclamation as emperor (A.D. 
54), as the transition to power was well prepared 
by his mother, the younger Agrippina, and Bur- 
Tus, the commander of the praetorian guard 
(Suetonius Nero 6-7). At first, his management of 
the empire was exemplary; treasury administra- 
tion was reformed, grain importation and distri- 
bution improved, there was tax relief, and able 
governors were appointed (Tacitus Ann. 13.50- 
52; Suetonius Nero 10-19), 

Then, Nero, who had always nursed his vices, 
murdered his interfering mother (A.D. 59), and 
when Burrus died and his influential adviser 
*Seneca retired (A.D. 62), the worst of the auto- 
crat emerged. Nero ignored the provinces and 
armies, while he spent imperial wealth on his 
love for games and the *theater (Tacitus Ann. 
14.16; 15.2-5; Suetonius Nero 52; Josephus J. W. 
2.13.1 §§250-51). Rome burned (A.D. 64), and al- 
though Nero blamed the Christians (Tacitus 
Ann. 15.58-44; Suetonius Nero 16), the people 
suspected Nero (Pliny Nat. Hist. 17.1.5; Sueto- 
nius Nero 38; Dio Cassius Hist. 62.6). Britain (A.D, 
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60), Judea (A.D. 66; see Jewish Wars with Rome) 
and finally his own armies revolted. The dis- 
graced emperor committed suicide (A.D, 68), and 
since he had massacred all the members of the 
Julio-Claudian family and much of the nobility, 
the competition to replace him plunged the em- 
pire back into civil war. 

2,2. The Flavian Dynasty. 

2.2.1. (Titus Flavius) Vespasianus (A.D, 9-79). 
The year A.D. 69 witnessed four emperors: Otho 
ousted and murdered Galba, but then facing 
certain defeat by Vitellius, commander of the 
German legions, he committed suicide. Vitellius 
entered Rome that June, but by July 1 the Alex- 
andrian legions hailed Vespasian, and the 
Judean legions quickly followed. Before Vespa- 
sian reached Italy his allied forces had over- 
thrown and assassinated the emperor (Tacitus 
Hist. 2—4), Vespasian had survived well the 
reigns of Caligula and Claudius but was threat- 
ened by Nero after he fell asleep at one of the 
emperor's recitals, Soon afterward, however, 
Nero commissioned him to end the Judean re- 
volt (A.D. 67), which was no favor given the re- 
bellious history of the region and the increasing 
messianic fervor (Suetonius Vespasian 4), Vespa- 
sian restored Roman rule, but *Jerusalem and 
the other hill fortresses fell later to his son Titus 
(A.D. 70; Suetonius Vespasian 4-5; Dio Cassius 
Hist, 65.4-7; Josephus /. W. 5.6-13 §§248-572). Ves- 
pasian’s attention turned to the restoration of 
the empire: he regained public confidence by 
his simple and tolerant manner (Suetonius Ves- 
pasian 11-12, 14, 22-28; Dio Cassius Hist. 8—9, 
11; Josephus Ant. 12.3.1 §§119-24), secured the 
borders and brought economic stability by new 
taxes and frugal spending policy (Suetonius Ves- 
pasian 16-17; Dio Cassisus Hist. 65,2, 8). To his 
credit, he rebuilt the physical and political infra- 
structure of Rome (Suctonius Vespasian 9-10, 17- 
19; Dio Cassius Hist, 65.10). 

2.2.2, Titus (Flavius Vespasianus, A.p. 39-81). 
Vespasian secured dynastic succession for his 
sons, first Titus and then Domitian, by making 
them partners in government (Suetonius Titus 
6). Titus distinguished himself as a general, serv- 
ing in Germany, Britain and most notably in the 
Judean campaign. After Vespasian returned to 
Rome, Titus captured Jerusalem, after he twice 
attempted to negotiate a settlement, and ended 
the Jewish revolt (A.D. 70). The tax previously 
paid by the Jews to their *temple in Jerusalem, 
now in ruins, was redirected to that of Jupiter 
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Capitolinus in Rome (the fiscus Judatcus). Upon 
his return from the east, Titus shared a triumph 
(see Roman Triumph) with his father, commemo- 
rated by the Arch of Titus built under Domitian 
(A.D, 81), and assumed many imperial duties, in- 
cluding seven co-consulates (Suctonius Titus 4-5; 
Dio Cassius Hist. 65,4-7), His passionate affair 
with Berenice, the sister of Herod Agrippa, was 
notorious (Suetonius Titus 7; Dio Cassius Hist. 
66.19). As the praetorian commander, he was 
feared for the swift execution of his father’s crit- 
ics. As emperor (A.D. 79-81), however, he was 
generous, murdered none and banished all in- 
formers (Suetonius Titus 8-9; Dio Cassius Hist, 
66,18-19). His relief efforts for the destruction 
caused by the eruption of Vesuvius (A.D. 79) and 
another fire in Rome (A.D. 80) contrasted 
sharply to Nero’s self-indulgence (Dio Cassius 
Hist, 66.21-24), When he died of fever, all of 
Rome mourned. 

2.2.3. (Titus Flavius) Domitianus (A.D, 51-96). 
After Flavian forces secured Rome (December 
A.D. 69), Domitian governed until the return of 
his father the following year (September). Then, 
divested of all responsibilities, he waited for his 
brother to relinquish the empire (Suetonius 
Domitian 1-3; Tacitus Hist. 4.59-86; Dio Cassius 
Hist. 66.2-9; Josephus J.W 4.11.4 §§645-49). 
Domitian coveted imperial power, and when Ti- 
tus died (A.D. 81), he quickly reversed the open 
policy and returned to the autocracy of the ear- 
lier emperors. He ignored the senate and often 
held court outside Rome at his villa, known as 
the Alban fortress (Tacitus Agric. 45; Juvenal Sat. 
4.145) and now the papal retreat of Castel Gan- 
dolfo. Domitian pursued a conservative policy 
(Suetonius Domitian 9). 

In religion, Domitian punished Vestals for 
immorality and especially honored Minerva, 
while he relished the imperial cult and filled 
Rome with his statues (Suetonius Domitian 13; 
Dio Cassius Hist. 67.4; 8.1). His censorship 
heightened the hypocrisy of his own immorality 
(Suctonius Domitian 7-8). As for finances, he re- 
valued currency to its Augustan level, which was 
too restrictive given imperial expenses (Sueto- 
nius Domitian 7, 12; Dio Cassius Hist, 67.4.5); an 
extensive building program, public banquets 
and games and military pay increases, Financial 
stress resulted in an aggressive tax policy, which 
included expanding the fiseus Fudaicus (Sueto- 
nius Domitian 12.2; Dio Cassius Hist, 65.7.2; Jose- 
phus /.W. 7.6.6 §218). His cruelty only increased 


sedition, which worsened his fear of supposed 
rivals (Pliny Panegyr. 49), such as Flavius Clem- 
ens, charged with atheism, a convenient allega- 
tion for many murders (Suetonius Domitian 15.1; 
Dio Cassius Hist. 67.14.1-8), Domitian was killed 
by his own court (A.D, 96). 

2.3. Three Good , 

2.3.1. (Marcus Cocceius) Nerva (A.D, 30-98). 
The senate, acting quickly, named as emperor 
one of its own (A.D. 96, Tacitus Ann, 15,72; Pliny 
Ep. 4.22.4-7). Nerva ended the terror of Domi- 
tian and restored a more constitutional govern- 
ment. He forbade all charges of treason, 
including those against the Jewish way of life, 
and restricted the fiscus Fidaicus to practicing 
Jews. Statues of Domitian were torn down, exiles 
recalled and property returned (Dio Cassius 
Hist. 68.1), Further, Nerva envisioned an impe- 
rial alimenta, which would allow small farmers to 
secure loans at low interest, used in turn to fund 
grants for poor children. The senate had its 
champion (Dio Cassius Hist. 68.2), The army, 
however, threatened mutiny (Pliny £p. 9.15.11; 
Dio Cassius Hist. 68.3), and Nerva, lacking the 
military experience that could give him credibil- 
ity with troops loyal to the Flavians, granted 
their demands to punish Domitian’s assassins. 
To prevent a coup, he ignored the tradition of 
dynastic succession and adopted a Spanish pro- 
vincial, Trajan, a distinguished soldier and the 
governor of Upper Germany. In his reign of 
only sixteen months, Nerva set a tone of recon- 
ciliation that dominated the next century. 

2.3.2. (Marcus Ulpius) Traianus (A.D, 53-117). 
The sources universally acclaim the moderate 
reign (A.D, 98-117) and the unrivaled success of 
Trajan, whom the senate proclaimed optimus 
princeps for his victories in Armenia (A.D, 114). 
Although the formulaic and hyperbolic manner 
of the panegyrists obscures Trajan’s private life, 
his public policy demonstrates a renewed impe- 
rialism. Trajan was chosen emperor because of 
political expediency and his abilityynot dynastic 
succession, and his Spanish origin signaled an 
equilibrium between Italy and the provinces. 
Such balance opened trade, increased urbaniza- 
tion and created an economic boon for the em- 
pire. The renewed economy, strengthened 
further by the plunder of war, funded an exten- 
sive building program, a lasting memorial to 
Trajan: a forum, library, basilica, baths, harbor 
at Ostia and countless roads and bridges. 

Trajan was master of the army, which he ex- 
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panded and led on two major campaigns, the 
first against Dacia (A.D. 101-106) and later 
Parthia (A.D, 114), an expedition that spread to 
Mesopotamia and advanced to the Persian Gulf 
(A.D. 116-117). Before Trajan even returned from 
the East, violent revolts in Parthia and the Di- 
aspora Jewish communities throughout Cyrena- 
ica, Egypt, Cyprus and Mesopotamia (A.D. 115- 
117; Dio Cassius Hist, 68.32; Orosius Hist, '7,12.6- 
7; Eus. Chron, 2.164) once again destabilized the 
entire region. Trajan withdrew, but he died be- 
fore he could return to Rome. 

Trajan's response to Pliny on the prosecution 
of Christians (Pliny Zp, 96, 97), the oldest exist- 
ing official document on the subject, exemplifies 
his moderate approach. Trajan avoided estab- 
lishing any universal rule against Chnistianity 
but presumed a personal confession was pun- 
ishable by death, His concern was with the man- 
ner of investigation. Charges had to be brought 
by individuals; there could be no governmental 
searches. Further, he directed Pliny to ignore 
the problem of past transgressions by confining 
questions to the defendant's present status. 
Those charged need not curse Christ but only 
sacrifice to the gods to prove their innocence. 

2.3.3, (Publius Aelius) Hadrianus (A.D, 76-138). 
Hadrian quieted the empire and governed it 
well for more than thirty years (A.D. 117-138): his 
fiscal policy was sound; he was renowned for his 
building program (the temple of Venus and 
Roma, the temple of Neptune, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Pantheon, Castel Sant’ Angelo); he 
secured the borders, toured the provinces more 
extensively than any other emperor and ex- 
tended the rights of Roman ‘citizenship (Dio 
Cassius Hist. 69.1-9). Hadrian immediately aban- 
doned Trajan’s expansionist policy (Dio Cassius 
Hist, 69.5; Pausanius Descr, 1.5.5; Spartianus SHA 
Hadr. 10) and settled the East by giving up the 
provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia and As- 
syria. He conceded the lower part of Moesia be- 
yond the Danube and continued to pull back to 
the Flavian boundaries, which he strengthened 
with long palisades, fortified walls and garri- 
sons, The empire had reached its zenith, 

When Hadrian gave up the trans-Euphrates 
"provinces and replaced the harsh *governor of 
Palestine, Lusius Quictus, with his favorite Q, Mar- 
cius Turbo, he fired the Jewish messianic fervor 
and its hope for liberation, which just recently had 
caused vast destruction (A.D, 115-117; Eusebius 
Hist, Kecl, 4.2-3), Hadrian's policy more than disap- 
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pointed, it antagonized (Dio Cassius Hist, 69.12; 
Gen, Rab, 64). He finished the temple of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Athens and on his tour through Pal- 
estinian regions erected a monument over the 
burial mound of Pompey the Great, who himself 
had desecrated the temple (63 B.C). The Jews be- 
gan to militarize under the leadership of another 
messiah, Bar Kokhha (Dio Cassius Hist, 69.12-15; 
Eusebius Hist. Fect, 4.6.14; Lam. Rab. 2: see Simon 
ben Kosiba). Hadrian issued a series of decrees 
aimed at limiting the practice and growth of Juda- 
ism, which included a proscription against circum- 
cision, Guerrilla attacks against Roman forces 
turned to open revolt, which lasted almost four 
years (A.D, 131-135), Not only was the loss of life on 
both sides catastrophic, but also large numbers of 
the surviving Jews were sold into “slavery. Most set- 
Uements in Judea were destroyed, and Hadrian 
built a new Roman town, Aelia Capitolina, with its 
temple to Jupiter on the site that had been *Jerusa- 
lem (Dio Cassius Hist. 69.14-15), 


3. Religion and Power, 

3.1, The Roman Empire and the Kingdom of Is- 
rael. The Romans, particularly in the republic 
and early years of the empire, had treated Juda- 
ism with tolerance and even respect, if only for 
its antiquity, Jews were exempted from obei- 
sance to the gods, given allowances for “sabbath 
observances and later excused from worshiping 
the emperor. Conflict, however, was inevitable, 
since neither the Romans nor Jews separated 
their religion from the existence and welfare of 
the state. The power of one’s god(s) was evi- 
denced in the strength of the nation. For the 
Jews this included control over the land prom- 
ised to them in the Abrahamic covenant (Gen 
12:1-7). 

The NT environment is one of increasing 
tension between Rome and Judaism, which is re- 
flected in the Jewish leaders’ hostility to Jesus (Jn 
11:47-50; Mt 24:1-2; 25:59-61). Pontius Pilate, ap- 
pointed by Sejanus under Tiberius, circulated 
*coins and displayed standards with the image of 
the emperor. Caligula determined that the Jews 
would worship his image and was only barely 
dissuaded by Agrippa (Josephus Ant, 18.8.7-8 
§§289-304). When the Jews revolted in the time 
of Nero (66; Josephus /. W, 2.16.4 §§845-401), the 
ultimate price was paid in the sack of Jerusalem 
and the destruction of the temple (A.D. 70). Still, a 
messianic hope survived and led the Diaspora 
Jews to revolt (A.D. 115-117) and later pushed 
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Hadrian to a final solution, when in the after- 
math of the Bar Kokhba revolt he attempted the 
Romanization of Jerusalem (A.D, 135). 

3.2. The Roman Empire and the Kingdom of 
Heaven. In contrast to Judaism, the ascent of 
Christianity was aided by a certain compatibility 
to the Roman concept of empire. Roman mge- 
nium (spirit), never monolithic but a mixture of 
diverse influences, Etruscan, native Italic and 
Greek, harshly criticized Judaism for its exclusiv- 
ity and sense of superiority (Cicero Flac. 66-69; 
Horace Sat. 1,4.14148; Juvenal Sat.14; Tacitus 
Hist, 5.5). It was dangerous to defy Rome’s au- 
thority, but Rome did not strip the provinces of 
their own identity. Christianity, nurtured by its 
Caesarean-styled clemency (Mk 9:40; Suetonius 
Caesar '75.3-6) and mission to the Gentiles (Mt 
8:11-13; Acts 15:1-29; Eph 3:1-10), was likewise 
inclusive and quickly began to bridge territorial 
and cultural boundaries. 

This is not to dismiss any conflict. It was not 
until the Neronian *persecution that Rome 
made any distinction between the Christians 
and Jews, and it is likely that both suffered to- 
gether under Domitian’s religious conservatism 
(Suetonius Domitian 15.1; Dio Cassius Hist. 
67.14.1-3), Christians, especially in the eastern 
provinces (see Roman East), were subjected to in- 
tense local persecutions often provoked by their 
proselytizing, and even though emperors re- 
stricted state-sponsored investigations, they still 
considered Christianity a divisive superstition 
deserving capital punishment (Trajan [Pliny Ep. 
96, 97); Hadrian [Justin Martyr Apol. 7 68.6-10; 
Eusebius Hist, Eccl. 4.9.1-3]). Within the confron- 
tational context of the earthbound kingdoms of 
Rome and Judea, the Christian writers advanced 
the superiority of a spiritual kingdom not ruled 
by Caesars (Lk 20:19-26; Jn 18:35-36; 19:10-11; 
Eph 6:12) or the priestly hierarchy (1 Pet 2:5; 
Rev 5:9-10). Christians could respect these rulers 
as representatives of a lesser power, while they 
regarded them as subservient to the will of their 
God (Rom 13:1-7; 1 Tim 2:1-2; 1 Pet 2:13-14), 
Caesar Augustus took a census and consecrated 
it with a fustrum, practices that had been ne- 
glected during the republic; Mary and Joseph 
traveled to Bethlehem, where, in accordance 
with Scripture, the promised Messiah was born. 

See also PAX ROMANA; ROMAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION; ROMAN EMPIRE; ROMAN GOVERNORS OF 
PALESTINE; ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL SYSTEM; Ro- 
MAN MILITARY; ROMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM; 


ROME; RULER CULT. 
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ROMAN EMPIRE 
*Rome was a city in the west-central coastal area 
of Italy that rose from a small agricultural settle- 
ment in the eighth century B.C. to become a 
world power dominating the Mediterranean 
and beyond by the birth of Christ. The Roman 
Empire dominated the background of the minis- 
try of Jesus and the development of the early 
church, as attested by everything from the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus for treason to the persecutions of 
early Christians. 

1, Archaic or Pre-Republican Rome (753-509 

B.C.) 

2. The Roman Republic (509-31 Bc.) 

3. The Late Roman Republic 

4. The Empire (31 B.C,-mid-fifth century A.D.) 

5. The Late Empire 


1, Archaic or Pre-Republican Rome 

(753-509 B,c.). 

The earliest period of Roman history is only 
known through the works of historians who 
lived in the first century B.c, and later—more 
than five hundred years beyond the founding of 
Rome. History and legend are not easily sepa- 
rated in these accounts. M. Terentius Varro (first 
century B.C.) claimed that Romulus founded 
Rome in 758 B.C. as a fortified settlement on the 
Palatine Hill, Historians do not have archac¢o- 
logical evidence sufficient to establish the date 
independently of such literary accounts, but ar- 
chacology dates a settlement on the site to the 
end of the Bronze Age (1000 B.c,). 

In any case, Rome was founded on the Tiber 
River by Latin peoples as a small agricultural vil- 
lage. There was initial conflict with the Sabines, 
another Latin people, which led to the combin- 
ing of the towns and villages of these Latin peo- 
ples into a capital called Rome, Rome was ruled 
as a monarchy with elected kings who received 
advice from a council, the senate (senatus), com- 
posed of the male heads or elders (patres) of 
prominent clans (genes), and from a civic coun- 
cil, che comitia curiata, composed of all the offi- 
cial *citizens of Rome. 

The Etruscans, a commercial and industrial 
people, came to prominence in Rome about 600 
B.C. and developed it into a prominent city-state 
dominating central Italy. The swamps between 
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the hills of Rome were drained to provide suit- 
able foundations for a city of brick and stone. 
The Etruscans placed a wall around the city, 
paved its streets and erected public buildings. 
They also built the institutions of Rome by 
adapting their legal and religious systems to the 
needs of the city. Their direct influence ended 
in 510 B.C. with the expulsion of the Etruscan 
king, due in part to the unwelcome adoption by 
the Etruscans of the tyrannical model of king- 
ship from *Greece. 


2, The Roman Republic (509-31 B.C.). 

The monarchy was ended by an aristocratic 
coup, and republican Rome was established in 
509 B.C, as an oligarchy of patricians, It lasted al- 
most five centuries. The king was replaced by 
two magistrates called praetors (later consuls) 
elected annually. The senate was now more 
than a consulting body—it was the real power of 
the government. 

The oligarchy was modified in the mid- 
fourth century B.C,, when conflict escalated be- 
tween the two social classes, the patricians, from 
whose ranks the consuls were elected and reli- 
gion controlled, and plebcians (plebs). The 
wealthy plebeians wanted more voice in the gov- 
ernment, and the poorer plebeians wanted debt 
reduction, equitable land distribution and relief 
from food shortages. The plebeians made 
moves to secede to form an alternative state. 
This conflict resulted in new lands being used to 
form colonies peopled by the plebeians and 
elimination of debt bondage. Also, the constitu- 
tion was modified and the plebcian assembly, 
the concilium plebis, was recognized as a legisla- 
tive body, Eventually influential plebeians were 
included in the government, even as consuls. 
This reform process was completed in 287 B.c., 
when legislation of the concilium plebis became 
binding on the people. The patrician and plebe- 
ian elite consolidated their power, dominating 
the senate and higher offices, 

After the fall of the monarchy Rome found it- 
self in conflict with its Latin neighbors. During 
this time the city-state of Rome began to unify the 
Italian peninsula and its Latin peoples under its 
control, using alliances or military might. As ter- 
ritory came under its control, Rome established 
colonies connected by military roads in order to 
secure its influence, Each subject community was 
treated as benefited Rome, some receiving full 
citizenship and others having their relationship 
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to Rome outlined by treaty. Local aristocrats who 
proved useful were left in power. All new ternito- 
ries were required to supply soldicrs for the Ro- 
man army, All of the Italian peninsula south of 
the Rubicon was united by 270 B.C. 

Once the Roman peninsula was united, 
Rome set its sight on expansion beyond Italy. 
This included wars with Greece, the three Mace- 
donian wars (214-205, 200-197 and 171-167 B.C.) 
resulting in Macedonia and Greece becoming 
Roman provinces, The chief rival of Rome was 
the Phoenician city of Carthage in North Africa, 
Within the span of just over a century Rome 
waged three wars with Carthage, initially for 
control of Sicily. Together these wars were 
known as the Punic Wars (264-241, 218-201 and 
149-146 .C.) and ended with the defeat of 
Carthage and the annexing of its terntory as a 
province of Rome. The defeat of Carthage gave 
Rome dominion over the eastern Mediterra- 
nean (see Roman East), including northwest Af- 
rica, Spain and southern Gaul (France). Rome 
governed these subject lands directly through a 
succession of senatorial proconsuls and propra- 
etors, These administrators were responsible for 
maintaining order and collecting taxes. Some 
areas were governed by client kings and aristo- 
crats subject to the senate, 

By the middle of the second century Rome 
had become a cosmopolitan city and the center 
of culture, trade and industry, Hellenistic influ- 
ence was evident everywhere in this growth in 
architecture, the arts and literature, especially in 
historiography, epic poetry and drama, Along 
with urbanization Rome had an_ increasing 
problem with landless urbanites who began life 
in agriculture, came to the city and were unem- 
ployable in urban trades. They relied upon the 
public dole and became a powerful source of 
votes for local politicians. The problem was ag- 
gravated by the new emphasis upon absentce 
landlords holding vast landed estates that cre- 
ated a land distribution problem and mass dis- 
placement of small farmers. 


3. The Late Roman Republic. 

In its last century the republic was destabilized 
by many factors, There was competition be- 
tween social classes and their interests, espe- 
cially at Rome. The wealthy senatorial class and 
the equestrian class (a privileged class once pro- 
viding cavalry for the legions of Rome) were try- 
ing to retain their privileged status and large 


estates while the urban poor were seeking land 
and more public dole. There was provincial un- 
rest duc to a lack of a bureaucracy capable of ad- 
ministering an empire (see Roman Administra- 
tion) and autocratic and corrupt provincial *gov- 
ernors, Allies demanded *citizenship and threat- 
ened to withdraw from the empire. German 
tribes in the north and Pontus in the east posed 
military threats from without the empire. The 
senate had too little power to effectively deal 
with these economic and military difficuldes. 

Three civil wars were waged to resolve these 
social and political tensions. The Social or Mar- 
sian War (91-89 B.C.) was fought to stop Italian 
peoples from taking arms and leaving the re- 
public because they had not received citizen- 
ship. After the war they were awarded 
citizenship. The other two wars were waged over 
the control of the government, including Marius 
against Sulla (80s B.C.) and Caesar against 
*Pompey (40s B.C.). The *military was reformed 
from mandatory service that was due from 
landowning citizens to a volunteer army in 
which allegiance was to the commander. This 
reform made the military a vital force for solving 
political problems in which the commander was 
involved. 

These civil wars marked the transition from 
the republic to the empire. Julius Caesar’s strug 
gles with Pompey had the consequence of add- 
ing much territory in the western Mediterranean 
to the empire and creating political stability. In 
the end Caesar was named king (dictator perpet- 
uus), but his assassination for his monarchial 
tendencies resulted in a new round of civil wars, 
this time between Octavian, his adopted son, in 
league with Mare Antony and others seeking to 
reestablish the republic. After a parting of the 
ways, Octavian defeated Antony, his chief rival, 
and Cleopatra VII, queen of Egypt, at the battle 
of Actium (31 B.C.). Egypt itself was incorporated 
as a Roman province. Octavian took the title 
princeps (“first citizen") and became Known as 
Imperator Augustus Caesar. His consolidation of 
power marks the true beginning of the empire. 

When the civil wars were over, all of Italy was 
united politically, culturally and economically. It 
was a time of great literary achievement in 
*+rhetoric and *poetry, witnessing the works of 
*Cicero, Caesar, Virgil and Varro, to name a few. 
It also witnessed a great shift in the economy 
from small farm agriculture to large agricultural 
tracts run by tenant farmers. A business and 
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commercial class arose. Industry was limited 
largely to supplying agriculture and the military. 
Finance and investment were well-developed in 
the republic and centered at Rome. 


4. The Empire (31 8.C.-mid-fifth century A.D.). 
Augustus established the Julio-Claudian emper- 
ors. At the death of Nero and the civil war 
caused in part by his excesses and tyranny, the 
Julio-Claudian emperors were replaced by the 
Flavian emperors in A.D, 69, At the end of the 
first century the Flavians were replaced by em- 
perors who were elected by the senate and were 
themselves senators. These emperors ruled ac- 
cording to constitutional forms and the help of 
the senatorial and equestrian orders. However, 
with few exceptions the power was passed in dy- 
nastic succession from emperor to son or 
adopted son. 

Although Augustus was the sole ruler, his 
government was outwardly similar to that of the 
republic. He shared power with the senate. Me 
controlled the military, foreign policy and super- 
vision of the government. The senate was given 
legislative and judicial roles, controlled govern- 
ment administration and was consulted on pol- 
icy, Augustus and his successors controlled the 
provinces that had military power through ap- 
pointment of governors from men of consular 
or praetorian rank, with the length of term de- 
termined by the emperor, The senate controlled 
the provinces that did not have military power, 
usually in Asia and Africa, through its appoint- 
ment of proconsuls or propraetors appointed as 
governors for one-year terms. Governorships of 
important imperial or senatorial provinces were 
staffed by ex-consuls. A governor kept the peace 
of his province, commanded troops in its bor- 
ders, applied the law and collected the taxes. 
Any decision of a governor could be overruled 
at any time by the emperor, who had imperium 
maius (“superior command”), Much of the ad- 
ministration of the empire was performed by 
freedmen of the imperial household, in charge 
of finance, roads, public works and aqueducts, 
No large-scale bureaucracy was established. 
This form of government was called the princi- 
pate and lasted into the third century A.D. (see 
Roman Administration). 

The senate created the laws for the emperor 
and also provided judicial functions, becoming 
the highest court, Its laws did not have to be rat- 
ified by the popular assemblies (comitia). Legisla- 
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tion by the popular assemblies became infre- 
quent. Augustus reconfigured a man's career 
path to the senate. He entered the senate by be- 
ing elected a quaester (finance) around the age of 
twenty-five, then an aedile or tribune (municipal 
administration) and at about age thirty a praetor 
(judicial). A former praetor could become a gov- 
ernor of a province or a commander of a legion. 
The most sought-after positions in the govern- 
ment of the empire were the two consulships, or 
heads of state, that opened up each year to men 
age forty-two or older, Praetors and consuls had 
imperium, which gave them power to administer 
laws and command in war in the provinces that 
they served. 

Augustus reformed the system of *taxation, 
He used the census to create a system of assess- 
ment and direct taxation (cf. the tax census de- 
creed by Augustus in Lk 2:1), Tax. money and his 
own resources were used to buy tracts of land 
for colonization by retiring soldiers and to pro- 
vide the grain dole to the inhabitants of Rome. 
This helped solve the problem of land distribu- 
tion and the plight of the urban poor—two key 
problems of the late republic, Augustus also in- 
stituted a professional army with set terms of ser- 
vice, He maintained loyalty by appointing all the 
senior commanding officers and limiting legion 
commanders and governors of military prov- 
inces to three-year terms of service. 

Augustus used his new military to complete 
the conquest of Spain, However, for the most 
part Rome maintained its traditional bound- 
anes, During the first cenwry A.D, the Roman 
Empire encompassed the entire Mediterranean 
basin and surrounding territory, It extended as 
far north as Britain, with the Rhine and Danube 
Rivers forming the boundary with the Germanic 
iribes, east with the Euphrates River forming the 
boundary with the Parthian Empire, south to 
Egypt and northern Africa and west to Spain. 
Legions were stationed’at the fronti@sborders of 
the empire and worked in conjunction with lo- 
cal garrisons to protect the boundaries. 

Whereas Rome was the administrative center 
for the entire empire, *Antioch in Syria served 
as the administrative center for the eastern por- 
tion of the empire, The empire was divided into 
provinces ruled by governors of senatorial rank- 
ing who relied heavily upon local officials for 
administration and tax collection. Each prov- 
ince had a provincial council composed of aris- 
tocrats from key cities, It could appeal directly to 
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the emperor about its needs or abuses of the 
governor, independent of the governor. 

After a century of civil war the populace wel- 
comed the empire. It brought a long-lasting 
peace and economic prosperity, including ur- 
banization and massive building projects 
throughout the empire, even to the extent of 
building entire cities. The capital of Rome was 
transformed in gleaming marble. Rome is esti- 
mated to have had a population of one million 
people and Antioch in Syria, Carthage and *Al- 
exandria, Egypt, to have had populations of per- 
haps half that. The population of the empire is 
estimated to have been between fifty and sixty 
million. *Travel was slow, but all regions of the 
empire were accessible. Regional languages 
continued, with Latin in the west and Greek in 
the east providing a common language, espe- 
cially among the upper classes, This confluence 
of accessibility and common language greatly fa- 
cilitated the early missionary work of Christian- 
ity, as the travel and ministry of Paul attest. 

Divisions in society were along economic 
lines rather than ethnic or nationalistic lines, 
There was an enormous gap between the upper 
classes of senators and equestrians and the 
lower classes of free men, freedmen and *slaves. 
The one notable exception was the Jews of 
Judea, with which Rome fought two wars (A.D. 
66-73 and 132-135; see Jewish Wars with Rome), 
where social division was along ethnic and na- 
tionalistic lines The Roman economy was 
mainly based on agriculture with an admixture 
of light industry. Poverty was rampant in the big 
cities. . 

Within the population there was an increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with traditional religion, its 
pantheon and its worldview. Religions offering 
a personal relationship with deity were increas- 
ingly popular, including Christianity and Mith- 
raism (see Mysteries; Religion, Personal). The 
Christian gospel offered a personal relationship 
with deity, as well as the promise of participation 
in the kingdom of God that gave the poor 
masses a hopeful worldview. Emperor worship 
became popular in the first century A.D., and its 
claims for the divinity of the emperor were anti- 
thetical to Christianity's claim that Jesus was 
Lord (see Ruler Cult). This tension led in part to 
sporadic *persecutions of Christians throughout 
the empire, It was during the persecution of 
Nero, who blamed Christians for the burning of 
Rome in A.D. 64, that Paul and Peter lost their 


lives, and the book of Revelation helps the 
churches of “Asia Minor cope with the persecu- 
tion under Domitian, who demanded worship as 
"Lord and God” (c. A.D. 95-96), 

One of the most lasting contributions of the 
empire was its rule of *law (see Roman Law and 
Legal System). The body of law amassed by leg- 
islation and decree was administered by the pra- 
etors. The method of adjudication of cases was 
to appeal to legal precedent and the interpreta- 
tion of legal experts. Both the civil and criminal 
law were different for Roman citizens and non- 
citizens. Citizens enjoyed the full measure of the 
law, but noncitizens did not. We may compare 
Paul's appeal to his citizenship and ultimately to 
the emperor, a privilege he invoked as a Roman 
citizen when he realized that local jurisdiction 
was not going to be impartial (Acts 25:11). And 
we may also note the dismay of the Philippian 
magistrates when they discovered that Paul and 
Silas were Roman citizens after they had treated 
them as a noncitizens—stripping, flogging and 
imprisoning them (Acts 16:55-39), The distinc 
tion between citizen and noncitizens broke 
down in the third century, when most free in- 
habitants of the empire were given citizenship 
by the Constitutio Antoniniana of A.D, 212. Social 
status became the major distinction in adminis- 
tering the law. The propertied classes (Aonestio- 
res) were treated less harshly by the law than 
were the poorer classes (humiliorss). Slaves had 
no rights under the law. 


5. The Late Empire. 

The third century A.D. saw great instability in the 
empire, There was a rapid succession of emper- 
ors ruling in Rome between the death of 
Severus Alexander (A.D, 235) and the accession 
of Diocletian (A.D. 284), as well as would-be em- 
perors and local rulers governing areas of the 
empire that Rome could no longer control, Civil 
wars were common. The-Parthians ta, the east 
and Germanic hordes to the north took much 
territory from Rome. Its frontier garrisons 
fought among themselves for rival claimants to 
power, destroying both the economy and the 
frontier defenses. Aurelian (A.D. 270-275) and 
his successors regained this territory. Diocletian 
(A.D. 284-305) reestablished stability, He re- 
formed the military by creating mobile armies 
that could be moved to the frontier to help local 
garrisons defend the boundaries. He formed a 
tetrarchy of emperors who administered smaller 
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portions of the empire called dioceses, which 
were in turn composed of provinces. This sys- 
tem of government led to a decade of rivalries 
between emperors, civil war and persecution of 
the Christians. Constantine (A.D, 306-337) 
emerged to reunify the empire under one em- 
peror and established Byzantium (Constantino- 
ple) rather than Rome as the capital of the 
empire. Christianity was now a recognized reli- 
gion of the empire. 

The late empire witnessed many economic 
and social changes that were the precursors of 
the feudalism of the Middle Ages. Urban life de- 
clined as agriculture thrived. People became less 
socially and physically mobile, They were tied to 
their land and the jobs of their ancestors, Local 
aristocrats provided the military protection for 
their geographical locations until the mobile 
Roman forces could arrive. Cities near the fron- 
tier of the empire thrived as the resources of the 
empire were directed there to bolster the fron- 
tier defenses. Professional bureaucracy in- 
creased with greater delineation of roles and 
functions. There was stability in education, 
trade, administration and the judiciary. Chris- 
tianity provided a common culture and ideology 
of power to ruler and ruled alike. 

The western portion of the empire was fi- 
nally overrun by Germanic tribes in the fifth 
century, The eastern portion continued until 
1458, when Byzantium was conquered by the 
Turks. However, Roman culture and the Chris- 
tian faith that it eventually adopted have been 
major influences on Western civilization ever 
since, ; 

See also PAX ROMANA; ROMAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION; ROMAN EMPERORS; ROMAN GOVERNORS 
OF PALESTINE; ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL SYSTEM; 
ROMAN MILITARY; ROMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM; 
ROME. 
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ROMAN GOVERNORS OF PALESTINE 
The office of the Roman governor in the first 
century A.D. was the most prominent ayd distinc- 
tive expression of the dominion of Rome over 
the land and people of the Jews. Through this 
office and with the varied nuances of consider- 
ation or brutality that each appointee brought to 
it, the will of the *emperor and the Roman peo- 
ple was enforced, In this article the office of Ro- 
man governor and the governance of three 
particular appointees will be considered. 

1, Rome and the Jewish State 

2. Roman Governors in Palestine 

3. Pontius Pilatus 
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4. Antonius or Claudius Felix 
5. Porcius Festus 


1, Rome and the Jewish State. 

1.1. Early Roman-Jewish Relations, *Rome's 
presence in the Near East was at first seen to be 
a comfort to the Maccabean rulers of Palestine 
who carly sought a friendship treaty and several 
times renewed it for the protections it might af- 
ford (1 Macc 8; 13:36; Josephus Ant. 12.10.6 
§§414-19; 13.5.8 §§163-65; 13.9.2 §§259-66). All 
changed, however, in 63 B.C,, when against the 
resistance of Aristobulus II, *Pompey took 
“Jerusalem by force (Josephus Ant. 14.4.1-5 
§§54-79). Thereafter the Jewish people were 
ruled by Rome, whether they were constituted a 
province or a client kingdom under nominated 
royals (Tacitus Hist, 5.9). 

1.2. Orientation Within the Roman Orbit, The 
NT period begins with the Idumean ruler 
*Herod the Great. The young Herod's successes 
in governing Galilee from 47 B.C, resulted in the 
Roman senate's voting him king of the Jews in 
40/8.c. Herod's de facto reign as king from 37 
sé, until his death in 4 B.C. was characterized by 
zeal for Rome and an absolutely ruthless elimi- 
nation of threats, whether these were Arab de- 
signs on territory, real ar supposed intrigues of 
political leaders, friends and family, or news of 
the birth of a Davidic claimant to the throne (Mt 
2). Herod died master of an extensive and gen- 
crally stable kingdom whose subject population 
for the most part hated him. 

At his death, Herod’s three sons went to 
Rome to vic for the sole kingship (Josephus Ant. 
17.934 §§219-27; 17.11.1 §303). Augustus (see 
Roman Emperors) divided the kingdom be- 
tween Herod's sons but withheld the royal title. 
Archelaus was made cthnarch of about half of 
Herod's kingdom, comprising Idumea, *Judea 
and *Samaria. Antipas became tetrarch of *Gali- 
lee and Perea. Philip was made tetrarch of Bata- 
nea, Trachonitis and Auranitis (Josephus Ant, 
17.11.4 §§317-20; cf. Lk 3:1), 

Archelaus’s government was brutal and ty- 
rannical. It lasted ten years. He was deposed in 
A.D. 6 by Augustus on the successful complaint 
of a Samaritan and Jewish delegation (Josephus 
Ant, 17.18.1-5 §§339-55; /.W. 2.7.3 §111). Except- 
ing the brief reign of Herod Agrippa I from A.D. 
41 to 44 over a much enlarged Jewish realm (Jo- 
sephus Ang, 18,6,10 §287; 19.5.1 §§274-77; J. W. 
2.9.6 §§181-83; 2.11,5-6 §§214-20), the area of 


Idumea, Judea and Samaria, including much of 
the rest of Herod's domain (Josephus J.W. 2.11.6 
§§218-20; 2.12.8 §247), was after A.D. 44 ruled by 
Roman governors. 

1.3. Provincial Status, Augustus’s options for 
the governance of the former ethnarchy of 
Archelaus were several. At the death of Herod 
the Great, some Jews pled that Augustus annex 
the kingdom to Syria (Josephus J.W. 2.6.1 §§80- 
92; cf. Zeitlin, 2:128). This was not done. But 
documents describing the territory after Arche- 
laus's deposition call it both a province (Jose- 
phus j.W, 2.8.1 §117; 2.9.1 §167; cf. Tacitus Ann. 
9.49: Hist, 5.9; Suetonius Claudius 28) and an an- 
nex to Syria (Josephus Ant. 17.13.5 §355; 18.1.1 
§1). Records attest to the significant interven- 
tions of Syrian governors in its politics through- 
out the NT period. Syrian legates made military 
incursions to keep the peace, entertained the 
appeals and complaints of Jewish delegations 
and exercised power over both governors and 
high *priests. The Syrian legate Vibius Marsus 
even dissolved a gathering of client kings, which 
included Herod Agrippa I (Josephus Ant. 19.8.1 
§§338-42; cf, Stern, 314, on the motives). After 
the Bar Kokhba revolt (see Simon ben Kosiba), it 
received a governor holding the formal title of 
legatus Augusti pro praetore provinciae Iudaea who 
possessed, in addition to full civilian powers, 
military charge over legionary forces (LS 1035- 
36, 1056). 

1.4, Provincial Seat. While Palestine’s gover- 
nors occupied the palace built by Herod the 
Great on the west side of Jerusalem during *fes- 
tivals and for the conduct of official business, 
their normal residence was Herod's practorium 
(Burrell; Acts 23:35) at "Caesarea Maritima, the 
administrative seat of the province (Josephus 
Ant. 18.3.1 §57; 20.5.4 §116;.W. 2.9.2 §171; 2.12.2 
§230; Tacitus Hist, 2.78), : 


2. Roman Governors in Palestine. ~_ 

2.1, Title. The Roman governors in Palestine 
are variously designated. The tile Aégemon is a 
general term and indicates a governor, whether a 
Roman proconsul (Lk 2:2; ef. Acts 18:12), a legate 
(Josephus Ant. 15.11.4 §405; 18.4.2 §88) or some 
more subordinate Roman official (e.g., Mt 27:2; 
Mk 13:9; Lk 3:1; 20:20; Acts 23:24, 26; 26:30; 1 Pet 
2:14; Josephus Ant. 18.3.1 §55). Two more specific 
designations for governors of Palestine were prae- 
Jectus (eparchos), appropriate to a military com- 
mander of five hundred to one thousand 
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auxiliary troops, and procurator (epitropos), which 
referred to a financial officer of a province or a 
governor (see DJG, “Pontius Pilate"). The 1961 dis- 
covery of a Latin inscription at Caesarea refer- 
ring to Pontius Pilatus as preefectus has led to an 
inference that pre-Claudian governors in Pales- 
tine were officially known as prefects (= eparchos: 
Josephus Ant. 18.2.2 §33) but thereafter as procu- 
rators (= epitropos: Josephus J.W 2.11.6 §220; 
2.12.1 §223; 2.12.8 §247; 2.14.1 §272; Anz. 15.11.4 
§406; 20.1.2 §14; 20.5.1 §97). On this assumption, 
the descriptions of Coponius and Pilatus as proc- 
urators (Josephus /.W. 2.8.1 §117; 2.9.2 §169: Taci- 
tus Ann, 15.44) and Cuspius Fadus and Lucceius 
Albinus as prefects (Josephus Ant, 19.9.2 §363; 
20.9.1 8197) are anachronistic, 

2.2. Qualifications and Appointment. Except for 
the imperial freedman Felix, the governors of 
Palestine belonged to the Roman equestrian or- 
der, They were persons of military and adminis- 
trative experience whose abilities and/or 
connections recommended them. While the 
governors of Palestine up to the reign of Clau- 
dius were Italians or Latins, at least three of the 
seven thereafter were of Greek or Oriental ori- 
gin. The Jewish apostate Tiberius Julius Alex- 
ander (A.D. 46-48) governed the Jews with some 
sensitivity (Josephus j.W (2.11.6 §220). But 
Greco-Roman prejudice generally prevailed, 
and grinding tension is the context to first-cen- 
tury A.D. events, 

The governors were appointed and dismissed 
directly by the emperor (¢.g., Josephus J. W. 2.9.2 
§169; 2.12.6-8 §§244-47; Ant. 20.1.2 §14; 20.8.5, 9 
§§162, 182) or his surrogate (Reicke, 175). In ex- 
ceptional circumstances, the Syrian legate might 
send an errant governor to Rome and install a 
caretaker (Josephus Ant, 18.4.2.§89), Their term 
of office varied according to imperial policy. Au- 
gustus’s Palestinian appointees served an average 
of three years. In the twenty-four years of Tibe- 
rius’s reign, however, there were only two gover- 
nors (on his motives, see Tacitus Ann, 1,80; 
Josephus Ani. 18.6.5 §§170-77). In the post-Tibe- 
rian period, outside of Marullus (A.D, 37-41), Ven- 
tidius Curmanus (A.D. 48-52) and Felix (A.D, 52-60), 
the terms were for two years. 

2.3. Powers. The governor of Palestine had 
no recourse to legions, only auxiliary forces lev- 
ied largely from the Greek populations of Cae- 
sarea and Sebaste and probably led by a Roman 
citizen officer class. The bulk of these forces 
were normally garrisoned at Caesarea but win- 
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tered in Jerusalem (Josephus Ant, 18.3.1 §55), 
One cohort, however, was permanently quar- 
tered in Jerusalem in the Fortress Antonia at- 
tached to the temple precincts. Their peace- 
keeping had special focus to monitoring temple 
officiants and worshipers (Josephus Ant. 20.8.11 
§192; 7. W 5.5.8 §§244-45; Acts 21:31-37). 

Except where a non-Jew desecrated the tem- 
ple by entering beyond the barrier (Josephus Ant. 
12.3.4 §145; 15.11.5 §417; 7. W 5.5.2 §§193-94: 6.2.4 
§§124-26; Philo Leg. Gai, 31 §212; Eph 2:14), capi- 
tal punishment was the exclusive preserve of the 
governor (Josephus J. W 2.8.1 §117-16; Ant. 18.1.1 
§2). The emblems of this power were the right to 
wear a military uniform and to carry a sword (Dio 
Cassius Hist. 53.18.6-7; 5314.5; Rom 13:4). The 
power was absolute over non-Roman provincials 
(Mt 27; Mk 15; Lk 23; Jn 18—19), It probably also 
included the right to execute both citizen soldiers 
and civilians after due process. In the case of citi- 
zen civilians, governors could try, condemn and 
execute provided there was no appeal (Garnsey 
1966, 54; cf. Acts 22—26), 

The power to nominate and depose high 
priests and administer the high-priestly vest- 
ments were rights delegated by Rome. From Jo- 
sephus's record (Ant. 18.4.3 §98; 18.2.2 §§34-35) 
we learn that these significant powers resided 
directly in the hands of Roman governors from 
A.D. 6 (Coponius) to A.D. 36 (Pilatus). Before Co- 
ponius, they were the responsibility of Herod 
the Great and Archelaus (Josephus Ant. 18.4.3 
§92; 20.10.5 §247), After Pilatus, the Syrian legate 
Vitellius possessed the power but relinquished 
control of the vestments to the Jewish priests (Jo- 
sephus Ant. 18.4.3 §§90-95). At the death of ° 
Herod Agrippa I, who as monarch possessed all 
the powers, the governor Cuspius Fadus and 
Syrian legate Cassius Longinus petitioned Clau- 
dius to regain control. Claudius refused the re- 
quest in favor of Herod Agrippa II (Josephus 
Ant. 15,11.4 §407; 20.8.8, 11 §179, §196; 20°91, 4, 
§§197-203, §213, §§222.23). 

The governors of Palestine were responsible 
for the province's financial affairs, including the 
levying of various taxes (see Zeitlin, 2:137, on 
the types). After Archelaus, a census was taken 
to that end (Josephus Ant. 17.13.5 §335; Tacitus 
Ann. 6,41), Collections were farmed out to state 
contractors called publicans (publicani) and 
their agents (conductores), While Romans were at 
the top of the ladder, Jews were hired for direct 
collections (e.g. Mk 3;13-19; Lk 19:1-10). 
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The governors of Palestine also possessed 
the right to mint *coinage. Jewish religious scru- 
ples called for the avoidance of pagan symbols 
on coins. This was generally followed by even 
the harshest of the governors. 

2.4. Salaries and Accountability. As agents of 
the emperor, procurators were paid an annual 
stipend from the treasury, The title of their proc- 
uratorial grade or rank actually reflected the 
amount of their annual stipend, They were 
known as sexagenarii, centenarii, ducenarti or trice- 
narii, indicating that they received 60,000, 
100,000, 200,000 or 300,000 sesterces respectively 
(Dio Cassius Hist, 53.15.1 [ef. LCL 6;231 n.2); 
Suetonius Claudius 24 [cf, LOL 2:46-47, n.c)). 
The equestrian governors of Palestine probably 
got an annual salary of 100,000 sesterti#, in keep- 
ing with their military grade and the forces in 
their charge (Stern, 320), Legitimate salaries, 
however, were invariably supplemented incredi- 
bly by means of illicit exactions. In a factional- 
ized province a governor could multiply the take 
by playing sides. The administrations of Felix, 
Albinus and Florus illustrate the problem well. 

Herod Agrippa II declared that it was not by 
Rome's order that a governor was harsh but that 
Rome could not easily see or hear of oppres- 
sions committed at a great distance (Josephus 
J.W. 2.16.4 §§352-53), Governors were generally 
immune from prosecution while in office, Only 
in the year following their return to Rome could 
they be prosecuted (Josephus Ant. 20.8.9 §182). 
Term renewals and promotions only extended 
this immunity. Appeals against a governor by cit- 
ies and even whole provinces needed approval 
from the offending governor himself (Josephus 
Ant, 20,8.11 §§198-94) or his nearest superior (Jo- 
sephus Ant, 18.4.2 §§88-89; J.W 2.12.5-7 §§239- 
46), Unsanctioned embassies were both less suc- 
cessful and more risky. A fair tial and convic- 
tion was remote given the governor's being an 
imperial appointee and the judges his peers. 
Morcover, money and/or influence could pur- 
chase acquittal (Josephus Ant. 20.8.9 §§182-83). 


3. Pontius Pilatus. 

3.1. Dates, Pontius Pilatus, the fifth prefect of 
Judea, came to his appointment in the year A.D. 
96 and served until A.D, 36, What we know of his 
career comes from Josephus (Ant, 18.2.2 §35; 
18.$.1-3 §§55-64; 18.4.1-2 §§85-89; JW 2.9.24 
§§169-77), *Philo of *Alexandria (Leg. Gai. 38 
§§ 299-805), Tacitus (Ann, 15.44), the 1961 praefec- 


tus inscription from Caesarea and the NT (Gos- 
pels passim; Acts 3:13; 4:27; 13:28; 1 Tim 6:13). 
Information on Pilate from later church tradi- 
tion and “apocryphal literature is of doubtful ve- 
racity (Sandmel, 3:813-14). 

3.2. Origin and Appointment. The nomen Pon- 
tius suggests that Pilatus was from the region of 
Samnium in central Italy, While governorship 
was an imperial appointment (Josephus /.W. 
2.9.2 §169), Pilatus’s preferment was probably 
sponsored by Tiberius's anti-Semitic praetorian 
commander Sejanus (Philo Leg. Gai. 24 §§159- 
61), The notice that Pilatus’s wife accompanied 
him (Mt 27:19) is confirmed by a policy change 
in A.D, 21 that permitted such an arrangement 
(Tacitus Ann, 3.33-34). 

3.3, Governance, Pilatus was contemptuous of 
Jewish religious sensibilities and deliberately 
provocative, Under cover of darkness and 
against the practice of earlier Roman governors, 
Pilatus on one occasion brought military stan- 
dards bearing images of the emperor into Jerus- 
alem. He ignored the demonstrations and 
rebuffed the pleas of those who pursued him to 
Caesarea. Secretly surrounding the Jews who 
gathered before his tribunal in the stadium with 
troops, he threatened them with death. Jewish 
resolve to get satisfaction even if it meant a 
wholesale slaughter, however, caused Pilate to 
remove the standards (Josephus Ant. 18.3.1 
§§55-62; J. W. 2.9,2-3 §§169-74). 

Pilatus provoked further hatred by financing 
the construction of an aqueduct through the sci- 
zure of Jewish sacred funds, Protests were met 
with brutal force, resulting in a panic that took 
many Jewish lives (Josephus Ant. 18.3.2 §§60-62; 
JW. 2.9.4 §§175-77). Some identify this event 
with the NT notice of Pilatus's slaughter of cer- 
tain Galileans (Lk 13:1-2; 23:12). 

Even in the minting of coins, Pilatus was 
careless of Jewish sensibilities. Coins during the 
period A.D. 29 to 31 feature Roman religious em- 
blems. Serious Jews were scandalized (Wheaton, 
1230). 

Soon after Sejanus’s execution in A.D, 31, Pi- 
latus erected a set of golden votive shields at his 
Jerusalem residence bearing the names of Tibe- 
rius and himself. Protests were again registered 
by the Jewish elites, including Herod's four 
sons, and letters of supplication were sent to 
Tiberius, The emperor was sorely displeased 
with Pilatus’s action and ordered that the shields 
be immediately removed to Caesarea (Philo Leg. 
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Gai, 38 §§299-805), 

Pilatus's dismissal came about over a military 
action against the Samaritans. In A.D. 36 a cer- 
tain Samaritan commanded an armed following 
by declaring he knew the whereabouts of sacred 
vessels hidden by *Moses near Mt. Gerizim. Pila- 
tus blocked their way, and in the ensuing battle 
many Samaritans were slaughtered or taken 
prisoner and their leaders executed. A subse- 
quent Samaritan deputation brought complaint 
to the Syrian legate, representing Pilatus’s action 
as a vicious slaughter of innocents. Vitellius 
(Tacitus Ann. 6.31-32) ordered Pilatus to Rome 
and sent Marcellus as caretaker (Josephus Ant. 
18.4.1-2 §885-89). Tiberius died (March 16, A.D. 
37) before Pilatus reached Rome. We know 
nothing more of him after this. 

3.4. Characteristics of Governance. Philo de- 
scribes Pilatus as a proud and vindictive man 
who possessed a fiery temper, and in describing 
his administration speaks of “the briberies, the 
insults, the robberies, the outrages and wanton 
injuries, the executions without trial constantly 
repeated, the ceaseless and supremely grievous 
cruelty” (Philo Leg. Gai. 38 §§302-3). Actions 
were engaged provocatively and resistance was 
met with brinkmanship that led either to embar- 
rassing climbdowns or appalling bloodshed, 
The duration of Pilatus's ovtrsight was more a 
reflection of Tiberius's inattention and policy of 
not changing governors quickly than of Pilatus's 
success in governance. 

3.5, New Testament Record. The NT accounts 
of Pilatus’s conduct in the trial and condemna- 
tion of Jesus fit well the other notices of his gov- 
ernorship. The relationship between Pilatus and 
Herod Antipas in the referral of Jesus (Lk 
23:12), Pilatus's malleability under Jewish 
threats (Mt 27;15-26; Mk 15:6-15; Lk 23;13-25; Jn 
18:39—19:12) and the cynical and provocative 
phrase he placed on Jesus’ titulus, the inscrip- 
tion on the cross (Mt 27:38; Mk 15:26; Lk 23:38; 
Jn 19:19-22), exemplify the consistency. 


4, Antonius or Claudius Felix. 

4.1. Dates, There is disagreement on the 
dates of the eleventh governor Felix. Tacitus de- 
scribes a shared governance, with Felix in 
charge of Samaria from A.D, 48 and Ventidius 
Cumanus in charge of Galilee. In A.D, 52, the 
Syrian legate Quadratus removed Cumanus on 
charges of provincial maladministration and el- 
evated Felix to oversight of the entire area (Taci- 
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tus Ann. 12.54). Josephus has Felix newly arrived 
from Rome as successor to the disgraced Cu- 
manus with a remit over Judea, Samaria, Galilee 
and Patrea (Josephus /. W, 2.12.8 §247; Ant. 20.7.1 
§137; 20.8.5 §§162-63), 

Some scholars have argued for Felix's earlier 
dismissal from office in A.D, 55 because his 
brother Pallas was removed from administering 
the imperial fiscus that year. Pallas could not 
have protected Felix against Jewish accusations 
after that. Several things can be said, however, 
in defense of Felix’s remaining in office until 
A.D. 59 or 60, Pallas's dismissal was not a fall or 
disgrace; it was a political and policy move (Jose- 
phus Ant. 20.7.1 §137; 20.8.9 §§182-84; Tacitus 
Ann. 13.2, 14), Pallas left office honored, “exon- 
erated” and fabulously wealthy (Tacitus Ann. 
13,14, 23; Dio Cassius Hist, 62.14.3; Pliny Ep. 
7.29; 8.6). His murder in A.D. 62 was more out of 
Nero's greed than hostility (Dio Cassius Hist. 
62.14.83; Tacitus Ann, 14,64-65), If one assumes 
the earlier dismissal date, Josephus’s War (2.13 
§§250-70) reports too many activities for the one 
year when Nero was emperor and Felix gover- 
nor. Changes in Judean coinage also seem to fa- 
vor the date of A.D. 59 or 60, Finally, Paul's 
captatio benevolentiae at Acts 24:10—better taken 
to be accurate and influential historical sum- 
mary rather than a risky piece of insincere fawn- 
ing (see Winter)—in speaking of the “many 
years” that Felix had been judge over “this na- 
tion,” probably refers to a period of eight or 
nine years rather than a half time less. 

4.2. Origin and Appointment. Tacitus gives the 
name Antonius Felix (Hist. 5.9), suggesting that, 
like his brother Pallas (Josephus Ant. 18.6.6 
§182), Felix had received his freedom from An- 
tonia, the mother of Claudius. Notice of Felix's 
marriage to the granddaughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra appears to reinforce the Antonian 
connection (Tacitus Hist, 5.9), However, some 
manuscripts of Josephus (Ant. 20.7.1 §137) and 
Suidas refer to him as Claudius Felix, and a 
Greek inscription notes an epitropos named 
Tiberius Claudius (Schirer, 1:460 n, 19), 

In any event, favorable connections to the 
imperial household not only garnered Felix the 
governorship that the Jewish high priest 
Jonathan had requested for him (Josephus Ant. 
20.8.5 §162) but also ensured its continuation 
beyond Claudius's death and that its excesses 
would be ultimately survivable. Among his three 
marriages to royal women (Suetonius Claudius 
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28) was a liaison in Judea that may have pur- 
posely connected him with the Herodian dy- 
nasty (Josephus Ant, 20,7,2 §§141-44). 

4.3. Governance, Felix pacified the country- 
side by capturing bandit leaders and sending 
them on to Rome, crucifying their followers and 
punishing their supporters. Eleazar the son of 
Deinaeus, who had ranged the province for 
twenty years, was captured by a ruse (Josephus 
Ant. 20.8.5 §§160-61;_J.W. 2.13.2 §253). Felix also 
put down less militant movements by slaughter 
(Josephus j.W. 2.13.4 §§258-60), About the year 
54, he dealt with a popular movement led by a 
self-proclaimed prophet from Egypt. Many were 
killed and a good number taken prisoner, cx- 
cepting the Egyptian who escaped. This action 
renewed banditry in the countryside (Josephus 
Ant. 20.8.6 §§167-72; J. W. 2.13.5-6 §§261-65). Sev- 
eral years later, the apostle Paul was mistaken 
for the Egyptian (Acts 21:38; see Revolutionary 
Movements, Jewish). 

Felix both fought against and at times collab- 
orated with urban terrorists known as sicarit (sica 
= a curved dagger), The high priest Jonathan 
was assassinated by sicari, at Felix's instigation, 
when Jonathan grew openly restive about Felix’s 
actions (Josephus Ant. 20.8.5 §162; ,W. 2.13.3 

. §§254-57). 

Near the end of Felix’t tenure, the substantial 
Jewish population of Caesarea claimed propri- 
etary rights over the city against Greco-Syrian 
counterclaims. Local magistrates having failed 
to keep the peace, Felix intervened. He put 
down the disturbances by military means. Many 
Jews were killed, and the soldiers were permit- 
ted to plunder their property. Felix was eventu- 
ally moved by certain Jewish notables to recall 
his forces (Josephus Ant. 20.8.7 §§173-78; J.W. 
2.13.7 §§266-70), 

4.4. Characteristics of Governance. Tacitus's 
comment that Felix “practiced every kind of cru- 
elty and lust, wielding the power of a king with 
all the instincts of a slave” (Tacitus Hist, 5.10) is 
heavy with upper-class disdain. But Felix’s 
crimes were more than the expression of char- 
acter flaws, His imperial connections gave him a 
sense of invincibility and encouraged a disposi- 
tion to harshness (Tacitus Ann. 12.54), His confi- 
dence was well founded. The Cacsarean Jewish 
delegation that accused Felix of provincial mal- 
administration before Nero was unsuccessful 
(Josephus Ant, 20.8.9 §182). 

4.5, New Testament Record. While the rhetor 


Tertullus and the apostle Paul could refer in 
general to Felix’s peacekeeping and legal re- 
forms (Acts 24:2; cf. Acts 21:38) and his judicial 
equity and competence (Acts 24:10) respectively 
without blushing, Felix’s reaction to the Pauline 
preaching on justice, self-control and future 
judgment (Acts 24:25) hints at the truthfulness of 
the excesses of secular description. Moreover, 
notice of Felix’s play for a bribe (Acts 24:26) and 
his grant of the “favor” of Paul's continued im- 
prisonment (Acts 24:27) compare with the gen- 
eral practice of “sweating” individuals or 
factions for personal advantage (cf. Josephus 
J.W. 2.14.1 §273; Ant, 20.9.5 §215). 


5. Porcius Festus. 

5.1. Dates. Porcius Festus succeeded Felix, 
probably around A.D. 59 or 60, as the twelfth gov- 
ernor. At his death in A.D. 62, he was succeeded 
by Lucceius Albinus. 

5.2, Governance. Festus came to a province 
again convulsed by banditry and assassinations. 
He bent considerable efforts to capture and exe- 
cute large numbers of malefactors. Josephus 
notes how he also pursued and slaughtered a 
self-proclaimed messiah and all his followers (Jo- 
sephus Ant. 20,8.10 §§185-88; J. W. 2.14.1 §271). 

Festus sided with Herod Agrippa IT against 
the priests on one occasion, Agrippa had built 
an addition to his palace that allowed him to ob- 
serve priestly activity and particularly the temple 
sacrifices. The offended priests blocked 
Agrippa’s view by erecting a wall on the inner 
temple arcade, This also blocked the view of Ro- 
man patrols on the porticoes, so Festus ordered 
the wall’s destruction. The priests refused, argu- 
ing that this was tantamount to ordering the 
temple's destruction. Nero sided with the priestly 
deputation out of deference to his wife Poppaea, 
who was “religious” (theosebés: Josephus Ant. 
20.8,11 §§189-96), 

5.3. Characteristics of Governance. Festus 
comes off better in the scanty sources sthan both 
his immediate predecessor and any of the gover- 
nors who followed him. But it was too little and 
too late as the province continued to plunge to- 
ward war with Rome. 

5.4. New Testament Record. The NT gives the 
reader a view of Festus's first days of gover- 
nance, While he was courteous to the Jewish rul- 
ing elites (Acts 25;1), swift in trying cases (Acts 
25:6) and cognizant of due process (Acts 25:16), 
it is clear that the newly arrived Festus was vul- 
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nerable to influence and power (Acts 25:1-6; cf. 
Kelly), This was the value in the “favor” of Fe- 
lix’s leaving Paul in prison, and it raised suffi- 
cient alarm to trigger Paul’s unusual appeal 
(Acts 25:9-12). The formal reception of Agrippa 
Il and his queen Berenice and the showcasing 
of Paul for Agrippa’s assessment probably 
served a dual function—to furnish information 
for a document specifying charges (Acts 25:26: 
on litterae dimissoriae see Justinian Dig. 49.6.1) 
and to encourage warm official relations. 

See also CAESAREA MARITIMA; HERODIAN Dy. 
NASTY; REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS, JEWISH; Ro. 
MAN ADMINISTRATION; ROMAN EAST; ROMAN LAW 
AND LEGAL SYSTEM; ROMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM, 
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ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL SYSTEM 
“Roman law" refers neither to all legal systems 
within the *Roman Empire nor to the legal pro- 
cedures of Italy but rather to the law of imperial 
*citizens, Roman colonies and governors’ courts 
throughout the Roman Empire. 

The brightest in *Greece turned to *philoso- 
phy; the brightest in Rome, to law (see Law/No- 
mos in Greco-Roman World). The practical 
nature of the Romans and their concern for tol- 
erance led to the development of a set of gener- 
ally consistent rules—involving both statute and 
juristic law—within a flexible and distinctive le- 
gal system. 

At the same time, Roman law was not consis- 
tent throughout the empire; provincial law dif- 
fered from place to place. As a result, it frequently 
is difficult to know what laws were valid in a par- 
ticular province, When the Gospel of John pre- 
sents the Jewish leaders in *Jerusalem as saying 
“We are not permitted to put anyone to death” (Jn 
18:51), that may well have been the case (Stephen 
and James may have been lynched), Examples 
from other provinces—of locals having the right 
to engage in capital punishment—do not serve as 
ultimately compelling evidence. Laws differed 
from province to province, 

In examining Roman law and the NT, it is 
initially helpful to recognize extant sources of 
Roman law and to see how the Roman fegal sys- 
tem developed in the principate. An overview of 
trial procedure in the provinces will then serve 
to illuminate a number of examples of various 
trials and courtroom activity within the NT. A 
discussion of legal metaphors and allusions in 
the NT, particularly in Paul's epistles, will follow, 
with some concluding remarks on one later tra- 
jectory: Constantine and Roman Jaw in the ser- 
vice of the church. 

1, Sources of Roman Law 
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2, General Characteristics of Roman Trials in 
the Provinces 

8. Trials and Courtrooms in the New Testa- 
ment 

4. Allusions to Roman Law and Legal Pro- 
cesses in the New Testament 

5, Constantine and Roman Law in the Ser- 
vice of the Church 


1, Sources of Roman Law. 

Christians who lived during the so-called classi- 
cal period of the empire, during the first and 
second centuries A.D., were most familiar with 
Roman law and legal procedures from mun- 
dane sources: from Roman officials, from urban 
life and from fellow Christians. 

In the announcement of edicts and the de- 
velopment of policy, Roman officials throughout 
the empire would have communicated the law: 
*emperors (Augustus, Claudius, ‘Tiberius, Nero), 
provincial “governors (Felix, Festus, Pilate and 
Quirinius) and proconsuls (Gallio and Sergius 
Paulus)—all mentioned in the NI—would have 
had occasion to make public declarations of Ro- 
man law. 

With Rome as capital of the empire, with 
*Corinth, *Philippi and the cities of *Galatia as 
Roman colonies, with *Thessalonica as a prov- 
ince capital and with *Ephesus and other cities as 
major trade centers, urban life would have left 
many Christians familiar with fundamental con- 
cepts in Roman law, Interest in the law was not 
reserved for the elite: the comic playwright Plau- 
tus filled his plays with legal jokes and parodies, 

Finally, Christians would have heard about 
Roman legal procedure from others in the faith; 
some of whom were Roman citizens; some of 
whom could read; some of whom were trained 
in the law; some of whom had been persecuted 
or had been taken to trial. 

Modern readers’ knowledge of Roman law 
and legal institutions comes primarily from writ- 
ten sources: numismatics, ancient art and ar- 
chacological remains are only of limited use, 
Allusions to Roman law and legal practices are 
frequently indirect. Historians like Livy, *Jose- 
phus, *Tacitus and *Suetonius and *rhetoricians 
like *Cicero and Quintilian all refer to law and 
legal traditions familiar to them. In addition, the 
epistle exchanges between the emperor Trajan 
and *Pliny the Younger (preserved as book 10 of 
Pliny's letters), along with private and public 
*papyri, contain numerous references to Ro- 


man law, practices and customs. 

Our primary sources for understanding writ- 
ten law are statutes and plebisata (state-enacted 
law), edicta (pronouncements from magistrates), 
senatusconsulta (decrees of the senate), the deci- 
sions of the emperors and interpretatio (the re- 
plies of the jurists), 

Roman law was shaped by legal develop- 
ments during the republic and by basic legal 
principles dating from the Law of the Twelve ‘Ta- 
bles (451-450 B.c,), In addition, during the first 
two centuries of the empire, decrees of the sen- 
ate (senafusconsulia) and emperors’ pronounce- 
ments also came to have the force of law (cf. 
Gaius Jnst, 1.5), The emperor's judicial decisions 
(decreta) on individual lawsuits, his written re- 
sponses (rescripta, epistulae, subscriptiones) to re- 
quests or an embassy and his instructions 
(mandata) to officials throughout the empire 
came to have binding effect. 

During the principate, however, the most sig- 
nificant development in Roman law came from 
jurists, who were under the authority and guid- 
ance of the emperor. Augustus gave special sta- 
tus to the responsa of specific jurists who received 
legal questions from judges and, by the time of 
Hadrian, these responses were collected, stan- 
dardized and binding. Because of the imperial 
backing, there was much juristic literary activity 
in the first 250 years of the empire: numerous 
textbooks, legal monographs and commentaries 
on praetorian edicts came from this classical pe- 
riod; from jurists such as Salvius Julianus (sec- 
ond century), Gaius (second century) and 
Ulpian (early third century). 

The standard textbook on Roman law, the 
only complete lawbook from the classical pe- 
riod, was a manual known as Gaius's Jnstitutes 
(Institutionum Commentarii Quattuor; c. A.D. 161). 
Although nothing is known about Gaius him- 
self, this work consists of four books, each re- 
fiecting the law of the previous century, 

The collection and organivation of many ju- 
rists' materials is most evident in the codes of 
Theodosius (fourth century) and of Justinian 
(sixth century). Justinian’s work (A.D, 527-565) is 
the most impressive legal codification of the an- 
cient world. Now known as the Corpus Iuris Crvi- 
lis, this work consists of three parts: the Digest, 
the Code and the Institutes, The Digest (A.D, 533) 
records excerpts from jurists of the first three 
centuries, These excerpts, arranged by topic, are 
said to have come from the researching of some 
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two thousand books. The Digest preserves earlier 
traditions, but it also does so with an eye towards 
the function of the law for the present. Some re- 
vision and editing occurred; laws were altered 
and adapted. Justinian's Code (final form, A.D. 
534) is a collection of imperial legislation from 
the second through the sixth centuries, and the 
Institutes (A.D. 533) essentially reflect Gaius's sec- 
ond-century textbook, supplemented with other 
examples and sources. 


2. General Characteristics of Roman Trials in 
the Provinces, 

During the early principate, the praetores over- 
saw the courts in Rome; the *governors, in the 
provinces, Because of the provinces’ signifi- 
cance for the NT, trial procedures in province 
courts are particularly illuminating. In the prov- 
inces, Romans tended to let local indigenous 
laws and legal customs prevail, challenging 
them only when they posed a threat to the em- 
pire. Thus, local magistrates followed their own 
systems of law. Governors, whether proconsuls, 
imperial legates or equestrian procurators, were 
involved primarily in serious cases, frequently 
capital trials, that involved the defense and pres- 
ervation of public order, 

There were no public prosecutors in the Ro- 
man legal system, sothe procedure of both civil 
and criminal trials had to be initiated by a pri- 
vale party who drew up charges and then 
brought a formal accusation (delatio) against the 
defendant As a safeguard against abuse of this 
system, those who made false accusations would 
themselves bear the brunt of the penalty of their 
accusations. Before approaching the governor, 
the accusing party would need (to state the 
charges in a manner such that the governor 
would be sympathetic and willing to hear the 
case, When a governor took office, he would is- 
sue an edict, stating what formula he would find 
acceptable and what sorts of court cases he 
would be willing to hear. It would be wise for the 
accusing party to refer to that edict before pre- 
senting charges. 

In determining whether to accept the charge, 
the governor had to decide whether the alleged 
act was a crime. Thus, in Corinth, when the pro- 
consul Annius Gallio had Paul brought before 
him (Acts 18:12-17), he subsequently chose to 
dismiss the case, seeing the affair as an internal 
dispute between Jews. 

If the governor felt there was justification 
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and grounds for the charge, both parties would 
appear in court. After the governor announced 
the terms and parameters of the trial's proceed- 
ings, a civil case could be tried cither by a judge 
or a jury. Judges and jury members generally 
were of a higher social status: jury members 
needed to be male, over twenty-five years of age 
and owners of property worth not less than sev- 
enty-five hundred denarii. As might be assumed, 
judges and jury members tended to favor plain- 
tiffs who were also of a higher social status. The 
magistrate would then decide the punishment 
or penalties to be imposed. 

If the governor felt there was justification for 
a criminal case, he would hear the case while 
seated on his tribunal (Jn 19:13; Acts 18:12), fre- 
quently surrounded by a consilium, a council of 
friends and officials who served as legal consult- 
ants. With criminal cases, the governor had two 
options in terms of procedure: he could look to 
precedents established by the Roman ordo judi- 
corum publicorum (a list of crimes, procedures 
and punishments, established and binding in 
Rome), or he could go outside the ordo (cognitio 
extra ordinem), particularly in cases where he felt 
there was no adequate precedent. The governor 
was not bound to follow the ordo, in part be- 
cause such legislation might interfere with local 
laws or customs or with gubernatorial legal pre- 
cedent within that particular province. In trials 
heard extra ordinem, the magistrate had no limi- 
tations placed on how he came to his knowledge 
(cognitio) of the crime. 

With the authority of the imperium, the gover- 
nor found himself accountable only to the em- 
peror and the senate, Just as magistrates in the 
city of Rome had imperium related to their 
sphere of charges, just as they formulated poli- 
cies and law, so, within the provinces of the Ro- 
man Empire, governors had been given the 
absolute authority of imperium. This allowed 
them to make decisions and determine the law 
as they saw fit. Because each govelmor exercised 
the authority of imperium, because there was no 
set manual that he would follow, there was a 
great deal of latitude involved in the penalties 
and punishment for crimes, just as there was in 
determining charges and procedures. 

Furthermore, the penalties themselves fre- 
quently depended less on the crime committed 
than on the person who was alleged to have 
committed it. The rank of both the accuser and 
the accused had bearing on the case, The con- 
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cept “equal before the law" was not assumed in 
Roman society, Differences in treatment under 
the law are particularly evident in areas related 
to social rank and status, citizenship and legal 
status. 

Before a person could testify, he was asked 
what his place in society was. The higher one's 
rank, the greater one’s opportunitics in the 
courtroom. A plaintiff of lower social status gen- 
erally was not allowed to initiate an action 
against a superior, nor could he have afforded 
to do so. In general, those of higher rank (hones- 
tiores) were treated better and not punished as 
severely as those of lower rank (humiliores). 
Honestiores were not to be tortured, they were 
frequently sent into exile rather than face exe- 
cution, and if they did face the death penalty, 
they were killed in as painless a manner as pos- 
sible, Although legislation at the end of the sec- 
ond century A.D, made these differences in 
punishment into law, previous to such formal 
distinctions there was still a de facto recognition 
that status played a large role in determining 
how one was to be treated. 

Citizens (cives Romani) and aliens (peregrint) 
also were treated differently, Initially, the only 
Roman citizens were those patricians who lived 
in Rome, Others became citizens by holding 
certain offices, by being army veterans, by being 
manumitted from slavery, by having been born 
of citizens or by having bought their citizenship 
(Lysias in Acts 22:28). The emperor, the senate 
or a general in the field also had the right to 
confer citizenship on individuals or entire cities. 
Finally, in A.D, 212, the Constitutio Antoniniana 
made citizens of almost all persons who were 
subject to Rome, 

During the time of the writing of the NT, Ro- 
man citizenship had some distinct advantages. 
Citizens could vote in popular assemblies, they 
were exempt from payment of certain taxes, they 
could be tried by cither local or Roman courts, 
they could appeal capital sentences, and they 
were protected from scourging, whipping, tor- 
ture and injury. In capital cases, a Roman citizen 
had the right of appeal (provocatio). There is not 
a scholarly consensus on whether the terms 
provocatio and appellatio could have been used 
interchangeably for the same appeals process, 
or whether provocatio involved an appeal before 
the trial (as in Paul's case, Acts 25:11) and appel- 
latio involved one after the trial and sentence. 
Most scholars scem to see the existence of two 


different types of appeals, with the latter type 
(appellatio) developing in the later empire. 

Finally, *slave and free were treated differ- 
ently, Slaves could be crucified, they could be 
tortured during trial, they could be treated like 
property. 

At other times, status per se did not have as 
much to do with how one was treated. Pecunia 
(judicial bribery) was expected, and such bribes 
served to speed up the judicial process, to pay 
for lawyers, witnesses, judges, juries or the oppo- 
nents’ counsel. In Acts 24;26 Felix is presented 
as being receptive to financial favors; he hopes 
to get some money from Paul. 

A magistrate’s ability to act according to his 
own discretion, coupled with an accepted con- 
cept of inequality before the law, allowed for a 
wide degree of differences in terms of what 
charges were heard in court, how trials were 
conducted and how individuals were treated, 
both prior to and after sentencing. 


3. Trials and Courtrooms in the New Testament. 

3.1, The Trial of Jesus. Trials in the NT can be 
understood best by acknowledging the gover- 
nor's imperium in both setting the parameters 
of a trial and arriving at a verdict. The accounts 
of Jesus’ trial before Pontius Pilate reflect the 
typical process of cognitio. 

The accusers—the Jewish officials—had an 
initial deliberation, referred to as a trial, among 
themselves, where they determined what 
charges the governor would be most likely to 
find acceptable. After they had made their case, 
Pilate could have stopped the trial, seeing the 
charges as unjustifiable, He chose not to: the ac- 
companying charges of treason or sedition (de- 
scribed only in Lk 28:2 and Jn 19:2) linked 
religious with political concerns and in the pro- 
cess may have given Pilate the excuse to listen to 
the more influential of the parties before him. 
Jesus’ noncitizenship and his apparent lack of 
defense, coupled with the sort of threat made in 
John 19:12, only helped make Pilate's eventual 
decision easier. 

How Pilate conducted the trial and how he 
determined the punishment both fell within the 
jurisdiction of his imperium. Outside of Rome, 
Pilate could follow less formal and technical 
procedures, having the right to conduct the trial 
as he saw fit. The punishment, similarly, could 
have fallen across a wide range of punishments, 
since there are wide degrees of interpretation 
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on laws of treason, but crucifixion clearly could 
be seen as an option available. 

One of the freedoms the governor had was 
to ask for advice. In Luke 23:6-12, Jesus is said to 
have been tried by Herod Antipas, the tetrarch 
of Galilee and Perea, Because Jesus came from 
Galilee, under *Herod’s authority, scholars have 
debated whether Jesus legally needed to be tried 
by Herod, Some claim that the accused needed 
to be tried in the forum domicilii, the province in 
which he lived. Others believe that the accused 
was to be tried in the forum delicti, the province 
in which the crime was said to have been com- 
mitted. It does appear that accused criminals 
were transferred only rarely. In Acts 23—24, Fe- 
lix finds out that Paul is a Cilician, but he does 
not feel in any way obliged to send the case to 
Syria-Cilicia. Apparently Pilate was under no le- 
gal obligation to turn Jesus over to Antipas. 
Rather, in dealing with an awkward case, he fol- 
lowed the extra ordinem parameters and turned 
to Antipas for advice, 

5.2. The Trials of Paul. Paul's Roman citizen- 
ship allowed him rights and opportunities not 
available to the majority of provincials. Roman 
citizens could not be examined under torture, If 
they were, their tormentors could be severely 
punished. After being beaten with rods in *Phil- 
ippi (Acts 16:37-39) and when faced with the 
possibility of a scourging in Jerusalem (Acts 
22:25-29), Paul appealed to his citizenship, In 
both cases the magistrates, aware of the conse- 
quences of their actions, were afraid, 

Paul's other encounters with magistrates rep- 
resent fairly typical processes of Roman law in 
the first century. This can be seen in his en- 
counters with Gallio, Lysias, Felix and Festus. 

In Acts 18:12-17, when Gallio was proconsul 
of Achaia, a group of Jews accused Paul of “per- 
suading people to worship God contrary to the 
law.” This formulation of the charge seems to be 
an attempt to anticipate what charges Gallio 
would have been willing to consider. Gallio, 
however, saw the disagreement as an inter-Jew- 
ish squabble. Because he did not have to listen 
to the case, he chose not to, driving the accusers 
away from the tribunal. Under the procedure ex- 
tra ordinem, Gallio had considerable flexibility in 
his decisions, with such decisions clearly being 
shaped by political considerations, 

Conversely, when the tribune Claudius Ly- 
sias knew that Paul was a Roman citizen, he 
commanded a special meeting of the chief 
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priests and the *Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, so he 
could understand better why these people had 
brought accusations against Paul (Acts 22:30— 
23:10). Although this encounter is not a trial, it 
too represents the sort of evidence-gathering 
possible under a system of extra ordinem. 

The trial before Felix followed the cognitio 
procedure; the plaintiffs were required to prose- 
cute and the accused defended himself, The 
trial would not take place unless the accusers 
were present (Acts 23:30-35; cf. 25:5, 16), Ana- 
nias, some elders and Tertullus—an orator—ac- 
cused Paul before Felix. The charges (Acts 24:5- 
7) were framed in political terms, intending to 
show Paul as an agitator and a threat to the gov- 
ernment, and designed to appeal to Roman con- 
cerns about security. Paul refuted the charges, 
and Felix postponed a decision on the case until 
Lysias arrived (Acts 24:22), Lysias, as an inde- 
pendent witness to the disruption that had oc- 
curred, could have been seen as a necessary part 
of the trial, 

Felix kept Paul imprisoned, apparently ex- 
pecting a bribe, When none came and when he 
was succeeded by Porcius Festus, he left Paul in 
prison, as a favor to the Jews (Acts 24:25-26). 
When Festus took office, some Jews from Jerusa- 
lem initiated proceedings against Paul and 
raised serious charges, Paul pleaded his inno- 
cence and then, when Festus considered send- 
ing Paul to Jerusalem to be tried on a capital 
charge, Paul said “I appeal to Caesar” (Acts 
25:11), 

Paul's statement here is seen as the best ex- 
ample of a Roman citizen's right of appeal (prov- 
ocatio). This allowed Festus to pass a delicate 
issue on to a higher authority in Rome, and it al- 
lowed Paul to have his case removed to a place 
that, for him, would have been a safer jurisdic- 
tion, free from political pressures. Before Festus, 
the charge against Paul was a political one; the — 
evidence, theological, Thus it is not surprising 
that, before sending Paul to Rome}*ke felt the 
need to consult with King Herod Agrippa Il 
(Acts 25:13—26;32), 

3.3. First Corinthians 6:1-11. Some Christians 
willingly went to provincial courts, where they 
brought civil litigation against other Christians. 
That is the situation Paul faced in Corinth (1 
Cor 6;1-11), Higher-status Christians were bring- 
ing litigation against those of lower status. 

Here Paul asks the Corinthians to turn to pri- 
vate arbitration instead of provincial courts (he 
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implies that some Christians in Corinth could 
serve as arbitrators; 1 Cor 6:2; cf. 6:5), Such an 
extrajudicial procedure, available under Roman 
law, climinated the expenses and biases faced 
by those who appeared in secular courts, In ad- 
dition, it helped members of the lower class, and 
it ensured that the mores of the world would not 
define what constituted Christian behavior and 
relationships. 

3.4, Romans and I Peter. Although Paul dis- 
courages the Corinthians from having outsiders 
resolve their differences, in Romans 13:1-7 he 
implores Christians to recognize the govern- 
ment's right to engage in criminal litigation. The 
imperium is seen both as divine imperium and 
as necessity. 

Romans 13:1-7, emphasizing respect for gov- 
ernment authorities, is closely related to the ad- 
monitions in Romans 12:14-21, which empha- 
size moral behavior, This connection is particu- 
larly understandable in light of charges made 
against Christians in Roman trials. As governor 
of Bithynia, Pliny the Younger had Christians 
brought before him as criminals, but he was un- 
sure what, in their case, constituted a crime un- 
der Roman law. In his letter to Trajan (Pliny Ep. 
10.96), he asks if it is a crime simply to be a 
Christian, if the crime is the immoral behavior 
associated with the name Christian (regardless if 
the behavior actually occurred) or if the Chris- 
tians' obstinacy was enough to justify charges 
against them, 

Just as Romans 13:1-7 sces the state as cor- 
recting immoral behavior, just as these verses 
exhort their readers to respect the state’s crimi- 
nal proceedings, so the author of 1 Peter en- 
courages his readers to be subject, for the 
Lord's sake, both to the emperor and to gover- 
nors (1 Pet 2:13-14). The author of | Peter also 
encourages his readers to be ready to defend 
themselves (] Pet 3;15-17) and in doing so to be 
clear to the magistrates that they suffer only for 
the Christian name, not because of immoral 
behavior (1 Pet 4:15-16). Pliny may have faced 
“inflexible obstinacy” from some Christians, 
but 1 Peter encourages readers to state their de- 
fense “with gentleness and reverence” (1 Pet 
3:16). 

Romans 12:14—13:7 and | Peter 2:13-14 en- 
courage Christians to respect the criminal pro- 
ceedings of the state and to clearly articulate 
their faith in such a manner so that they will not 
be persecuted for inappropriate reasons, 


4. Allusions to Roman Law and Legal Processes 
in the New Testament. 

In the NT, legal concepts are also used rhetori- 
cally and metaphorically. Paul, a Roman citizen 
with a background in Jewish law, had a particu- 
lar interest in Roman law, In writing to Gentiles 
and others in Roman colonies, Paul's allusions 
can be seen in terms of both forensic rhetoric 
and specific legal themes. 

4.1. Forensic Rhetoric. Paul's epistle to the Ga- 
latians has a form that would have been familiar 
to its first readers but becomes clear to us only 
with a basic knowledge of court speeches and le- 
gal procedures in the Roman Empire. Paul's de- 
fense of himself in Galatians follows the same 
rhetorical strategies seen in ancient handbooks 
for courtroom success, This letter functions as a 
defense speech, an example of forensic rhetoric, 
which sees its readers, Paul and his opponents as, 
respectively, jury, defendant and accusers. Paul's 
defense of himself in Galatians 1 is underscored 
with an oath, an oath being onc of three ways in 
which a trial could be shortened. 

4.2. Citizenship. According to the book of 
Acts, Paul's Roman “citizenship shaped how he 
was treated: it protected him from a variety of 
punishments and gave him a number of legal 
rights. Writing to a Roman colony like Philippi, 
Paul refers to Christians’ citizenship in heaven 
(Phil 3:20), knowing that the Philippians would 
have valued such a metaphor. The author of 
Ephesians, similarly, acknowledges that his 
readers are “fellow citizens with the saints and 
members of the household of God” (Eph 2:19; 
cf, 2:12; 4:18). 

That citizenship is not to be found in this 
world is particularly clear from non-Pauline writ- 
ings. Hebrews repeatedly makes that point by re- 
ferring to the city that is to come (Heb 11:9-10; 
12:2; 13:14). The addressees of 1 Peter are seen as 
a “chosen race , .. God’s own people” (1 Pet 2:9), - 
but they are also seen as “aliens and exiles” (1 Pet 
2:11), who should be subject to the emperor and 
governors in this world (1 Pet 2:13-18)- 

Citizenship was highly valued in the Roman 
Empire. The NT writers use this desideratum to 
acknowledge that citizenship is important, but 
only the citizenship that is conferred on those 
who are people of God, All Christians in this 
world, even those who are Roman citizens, are 
aliens. Their true citizenship is in heaven. 

4.3. Societas and Commercial Language. Famil- 
iarity with soctetas (koindnia, in Greek) illumi- 
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nates Paul's description of three of his 
relationships. In Roman law, socetas refers to a 
unique, voluntary partnership contract that did 
not require witnesses, written documents or a 
public announcement and that could be made 
even with slaves (Justinian Dig. 17.2.58.3). Most 
characteristic of such contracts was that each 
partner contributed, frequently financially, with 
a view toward a shared goal. 

When Paul refers to the “giving of the right 
hand” to James, Cephas and John (Gal 2:9-10), 
such an expression does not make sense within 
Jewish tradition but does appear in the papyri as 
a means of establishing contract. Paul's arrange- 
ment with “the pillars” is seen as an example of 
societas, with clearly articulated goals and expec- 
tations. 

Similarly, the imprisoned apostle also sces 
his relationship with the Philippians in terms of 
socetas; he writes a receipt for their gift to him 
(Phil 4:10-20); he uses Aoindnia in the sense of a 
societas contract (Phil 1:5; ef. 1:7; 4:15); and he 
employs terminology (e.g., “to have the same 
mind,” Phil 2:5) characteristic of soaetas. Later, 
again in a prison epistle, Paul discusses a part- 
nership with Philemon (Philem 17), using legal 
language of commerce and accounting (Philem 
18-19), 

Through the terminology of societas, Paul em- 
phasizes his concern about sharing the gospel, a 
goai he shared with the pillars in Jerusalem, 
with the Philippians and with Philemon. 

4.4, Slavery. Paul's epistles contain many ref- 
erences to slaves: to those born of slaves; to 
those who willingly choose *slavery; to those 
who should see themselves as slaves of Christ; 
and to those who should see themselves as 
freedmen, 

In the allegory of Hagar and Sarah (Gal 4;21- 
31), Paul draws on the notion that a person who 
was born to a slave mother would take on that 
status at birth. The legal institution of slavery 
thus clarifies a theological point: Christians are 
born of faith, not of law; they should not enslave 
themselves to something that had nothing to do 
with their birth in the faith. 

In Romans 6:15-23 Paul emphasizes that his 
readers are not to be slaves of sin. In discussing 
human choosing to sin, Paul alludes to another 
provision of Roman law: if one pretended to be 
a slave, that status could be confirmed; if one 
sold oneself into slavery, in order to receive 
money for one's family, for instance, one would 
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be considered a slave. In a world in which sla- 
very was not an attractive option, the metaphor 
was particularly strong. 

At the same time Paul acknowledges that not 
all slavery is bad, since his readers, who had 
been “slaves of sin,” were “set free from sin and 
have become slaves of God” (Rom 6:22; cf. Tit 
1;1; note also the references to “slaves of Christ” 
in Rom 1:1; Phil 1:1; Eph 6:5-8). Gaius, Institu- 
tiones 1,52-57 notes that slaves are in the power 
of their masters. Paul is concerned in Romans 
(cf. 1 Cor 7:23) that those Christians who had 
been “bought with a price” may return to their 
previous lives of slavery, enslaved cither to sin 
or to humans. 

Paul's admonitions in 1 Corinthians 7:22 
make sense only under Roman law: “For he 
who was called in the Lord while a slave is a 
freedman of the Lord. Likewise he who was free 
when called is a slave of Christ.” Under Roman 
law, a freed slave still maintained a relationship 
with his former owner; those ties served as secu- 
rity for the former slave. Thus Paul does not sim- 
ply say that slaves have become free. By refer- 
Ting to slaves as freedmen of the Lord, he recog- 
nizes that a new relationship has developed, a 
relationship based on security with a new mas- 
ter. 

4.5. Adoption, Under Roman law, if a man 
were adopted at any age, his relationship to his 
natural parents would end, his previous debts 
would be cancelled, he would start a new life, 
take a new family name and be entitled to an in- 
heritance. The new father (paterfamilias) would 
then expect the same of him and provide the 
same for him as he would any natural children: 
he would claim his property, control his per- 
sonal relationships and assume responsibility 
and liability for his actions (see Family and 
Household). After the paterfamilias died, the son 
would continue to represent his adopted family: 
before the family god. 

The apostle Paul found the legal | principle of 
adoption to serve well in expressing theological 
principles. In Romans 9:4, the Israelites are 
seen as having been adopted; believers in Christ 
are scen as adopted (Rom 8:15; Gal 4;5-6; Eph 
1;5); and believers are also scen as “groaning in- 
wardly, waiting cagerly for adoption as sons, the 
redemption of our bodies” (Rom 8:23), Just as 
Jesus was known as the Son of God, so believers 
come to be seen as sons by adoption: God has 
paternal rights over believers; all that believers 
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have and are belong to God, 

4.6. Inheritance. In many legal systems an 
heir does not exist until after a person dies; until 
then, there exists only an heir apparent. Under 
Roman law, however, the heir was seen as a con- 
tinuation of the paterfamilias’s legal personality, 
not as a separate legal entity, and, as a result, he 
had legal standing as heir during the life of the 

nilias, One was heir not through the fa- 
ther’s death but through one’s own birth or 
adoption, 

In Romans &:16-17 Paul writes, “we are chil- 
dren of God, and if children, then heirs.” In Ga- 
latians 4:7 he says, “you are no longer a slave 
but a son, then also an heir, through God” (cf. 
Eph 3:6; Tit 3:7), Paul's references to heirship 
make best sense within Roman law: there is no 
implication that heirship necessitates the death 
of God, Christians’ status as heirs comes from 
their reladonship with God: birth and unity of 
personality create this relationship. 


5. Constantine and Roman Law in the Service of 
the Church. 

Before Decius, in A.D, 250, there was no formal 
legal foundation for a systematic, empire-wide 
persecution of Christians, Under the cognitio sys- 
tem in Roman law, provincial governors chose 
whether or not they would hear cases against 
Christians, Some did; some did not. 

After the Decian and Diocletian persecutions 
ended and after the rise of Constantine, specific 
legal structures developed to support Christian 
social ideals. Roman law came to forbid crucifix- 
ion, gladiatorial shows, the branding of slaves’ 
faces and abandonment of infants, Constantine 
also repealed Augustus's *marriage laws, which 
penalized celibates, childless couples and wid- 
ows who did not remarry, Sunday labor was dis- 
couraged except where it was necessary on 
farms, and in A.D. 321 a law was passed that 
closed all courts on Sundays, unless they were 
engaged in freeing slaves. 

The church itself came to play a greater role 
in public life, It was given public grants, property 
that had been taken away was restored, new 
buildings and copies of the Bible were financed 
by the government. In addition, bishops and 
deacons were given new privileges and came to 
resemble their secular counterparts, Canon law 
mirrored Roman law, the clergy's role and vest- 
ments were similar to that of their counterparts 
in civil life, and, from A.D, 318, bishops were per- 


mitted to rule in civil suits. Eventually, through 
Theodosius’s edict of A.D. 380, Roman law en- 
sured the dominance of Christianity and the si- 
lencing of its rivals. 

See also CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN; LAW/NOMOS IN 
GRECO-ROMAN WORLD; ROMAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION; ROMAN EMPIRE; ROMAN GOVERNORS OF 
PALESTINE. 
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ROMAN MILITARY 

The specter of the Roman military machine was 
seen and felt across the NT world. According to 
Matthew, Jesus himself compared his heavenly 
Father's angelic army to the vast number of the 
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Roman legions (Mt 26:53). The Roman army 
reached new heights of might, organization and 
efficiency for which it remains proverbial to our 
own day, 

1. Sources 

2. The Legion 

3. The Legionary 

4. Other Military Units 

5, The Army in Peacetime 


1. Sources, 

The most important extant ancient literary 
sources on the Roman military are the Summary 
of Military Matters of Vegetius, Arrian's Tactics, the 
treatise on legionary camps by Pseudo-Hyginus, 
Josephus’s Jewish War (especially JW 3.45 
§§59-109 and 5.1.6—2.3 §§39-70) and book 6 of 
Polybius, Other written sources of major impor- 
tance are the Code of Justinian, the many tomb- 
stones of soldiers, bronze military diplomas, 
military *papyri and the wooden tablets from 
Vindolanda. Among archacological contribu- 
tions must be mentioned the numerous exca- 
vated forts and camps, especially in Britain and 
Germany; the increasing amount of armor and 
weaponry that has been discovered; and the pic- 
tures on Trajan’s Column in Rome. 


2. The Legion. 

2.1. Organization and Deployment. The basic 
army unit of the Romans, the famous legion, 
was organized as follows. A unit of 8 men was 
called a coniubernium, sharing a mule and a 
tent or two rooms in a permanent barracks. 
Ten contubernia made up one century (80 men), 
six centuries made up one cohort (480 men), and 
ten cohorts made up one legion (4,800 men). In- 
cluded in this number were 120 horsemen dis- 
tributed among the centuries to serve as scouts, 
escorts and messengers. Many of the legionar- 
ies were also trained to serve in special capaci- 
ties as doctors, surveyors, masons, smiths and 
engineers, though these would be counted 
among the normal legionaries and would serve 
in the ranks during battle. At some time during 
the first century the first cohort was changed to 
six double centuries (960 men), raising the total 
to 5,280 fighting men at full strength. Still 
higher numbers quoted in some ancient 
sources probably include the *slaves assigned 
to the legion, as J. Roth has argued. They 
helped with the transport of tents and supplies, 
performed menial functions for the soldiers 
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and guarded the camp during battle. 

Augustus (see Roman Emperors) had parts of 
sixty legions under his command at the time of 
his accession, and he reduced these eventually 
to twenty-five. Tacitus lists their deployment in 
A.D. 23: eight were on the Rhine, three in Spain, 
two in Africa, two in Egypt, four in Syria, two in 
Pannonia, two in Moesia and two in Dalmatia 
(Tacitus Ann. 4.5). Each legion was numbered 
(I-XXII), though often several had the same 
number and were distinguished by nicknames 
or cognomina, Seven or cight new legions were 
established and an equal number were dis- 
banded during the first century, keeping the 
overall strength at about twenty-five legions, 

When troops were deployed for battle, a tri- 
ple or double battle line was normally used, the 
first line being made up of cohorts 1 to 5 ar- 
ranged from right to left, and behind them the 
sixth to the tenth, again ranged from right to 
left. The least-seasoned troops were usually put 
in cohorts 2, 4, 7 and 9, all of which had sea- 
soned troops on either side. A frontal charge by 
the seasoned troops was augmented by the cav- 
alry attacking on the wings and attempting to 
outflank and encircle the enemy. A reserve unit 
was maintained wherever possible to be de- 
ployed as needed. The legion always camped 
within a wall surrounded by a trench. Within 
were two main intersecting strects leading to 
four gates, and with headquarters (praetorium) at 
the intersection, The legions were usually di- 
vided into smaller units for winter quartering 
and reassembled in the spring. 

The legionary standards (signa) were poles 
bearing emblems that served as a rallying point 
and helped identify one’s friends during the 
dusty confusion of an ancient battlefield. They 
were also thought to embody the soul (genius) of 
the legion and hence were given honor and 
kept in a special shrine in the camp, Among the 
standards belonging to each legion was an ca- 
gle; a hand symbolizing the vow, of loyalty, 
which was renewed cach year; and designs dis- 
tinetive to cach cohort of the legion. The image 
of the emperor was borne on a similar shaft and 
included among the standards. 

2.2, Command Structure, The commander of a 
legion (legatus legionis) was usually a senator in 
his late twenties or carly thirties and with prior 
experience as a Roman magistrate, usually as pra- 
etor. He was appointed by the emperor and given 
total command in the emperor's place (imperium, 
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epitage; cf. Rom 16;26; 1 Tim 1:1; Tit 1:3; 2:15), 
with a normal term of office of three to four 
years. His top assistants were the senior tribune, a 
senator designate who served in this position be- 
fore entering the senate as a quaestor, and the 
prefect of the camp. The latter, an elder soldier 
who had risen through the ranks to become the 
top centurion and would retire after serving in 
this position, saw to the food supply, munitions, 
weapons training and equipment maintenance, 
general camp or fortress maintenance and medi- 
cal services. An additional five tribunes, usually 
equites, rounded out the senior staff, taking care of 
administrative and judicial functions. Additional 
legates would command other troops as assigned 
by the legionary commander. 

The most important officers from a military 
standpoint were the sixty centurions (Gk hentyr- 
ion [Mk 15:39-47] and hehatontarchos/-és [Mt 8:5, 
etc,]), Each had full responsibility over his cen- 
tury—command in battle, administration, train- 
ing and discipline. All centurions were graded, 
the highest being the primus pilus, the centurion 
of the first century of the first cohort. This 
one-year appointment held wide responsibilities 
and great honor and led to a discharge with a 
bonus sufficient to qualify for equestrian rank. 
Beneath him, in order of rank and honor, were 
the other centurions of the first cohort, followed 
by the centurions of the other cohorts. The cen- 
turion of the first century of each cohort had 
command of the entire cohort. Centurions re- 
ceived double the pay of the ordinary soldier 
and were regularly posted from legion to legion 
over great distances, often remaining in the 
army until death, On the basis of past service or 
outstanding merit, the legionary commander or 
provincial governor appointed the centurions 
from the ranks of the lesser officers or from the 
praetorian guard, or from among civilians (espe- 
cially Uhe equites) as an act of *patronage, It often 
took fifteen to twenty years for a soldier to work 
his way up to centurion rank, A centurion who 
was nota harsh, haughty man was an exception 
(Lk 7:2-9; Acts 10:1-2), 

Below the centurion were the lesser officers 
(principales), the two chief ones being the head 
standardbearer (signifer), who also did the pa- 
perwork necessary for the century, and the assis- 
tant commander (optic), who took charge in the 
centurion’s absence. Also of importance were 
the sentry and picket supervisor and the weap- 
ons and armory chief, 


3. The Legionary. 

While Roman *citizenship was a prerequisite for 
service as a legionary, by the carly first century 
one-third came from outside Italy, and by the 
end of the century Roman citizens from the 
provinces made up 80 percent of all legionaries. 
Recruits had to be in good health, have an ade- 
quate physique with a minimum height of 6 Ro- 
mani fect (5°10"), and were usually cightcen to 
twenty-three years old. A candidate with all the 
qualifications except ‘citizenship could be 
awarded the latter during the interview process 
(probatio); he was enrolled in the Pollian tribe 
with his birthplace given as the military camp 
(castra). All recruits would take an oath of loyalty 
(sacramentum) to the legionary standards and to 
the emperor as commander-in-chief, swearing to 
obey his orders and to protect the state, Breaking 
this oath was a religious as well as a military 
crime, The recruit would then reccive traveling 
money to reach his unit, His training would in- 
clude marching in step, parading, taveling 
twenty miles in five hours, swimming, basic tac- 
tics, battle maneuvers and hand-to-hand combat. 

The legionary wore a linen undergarment 
covered by a knee-length woolen tunic, and he 
wore boots, His battle armor (panoplia, Eph 6:11, 
13) included a breastplate (thorax, Eph 6:14) of 
mail or, from Claudius on, of articulated iron 
strips, and an iron or bronze helmet 
(perikephalaia, Eph 6:17) with long check protec- 
tors and a wide flaring neck protector in the 
back. He carried a large rectangular shield 
(scudum, thyreos, Eph 6:16) and two six-foot jave- 
lins (logché, Jn 19:34), and he had a short 
two-edged sword (gladius, machaira, Eph 6:17), 
as well as a dagger at his belt. 

Rank and special honors were indicated by 
armbands, gold or silver bosses or similar mili- 
tary decorations, A legionary who was first into a 
besieged town, saved the life of a citizen or did 
some other heroic act might be awarded a 
crown. The spoils of war distributéth to the 
troops during the republic were for the most 
part replaced by imperial donatives given on an 
emperor's accession and on other special occa- 
sions, The triumph (see Roman ‘Triumph) 
granted republican commanders and their 
armies for extraordinary victories turned into 
imperial propaganda parades (cf. 2 Cor 2:14; 
Col 2:15); a scaled4lown version was the ova- 
tion, 

During the course of the first century, the 
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minimum term of service for legionaries rose 
from sixteen years plus four years as reservists to 
twenty years plus five as reservists. Pay during 
that same period rose from 900 to 1,200 
sesterces annually, At retirement a soldier re- 
ceived a plot of land (individually or in a colony) 
or more commonly a cash gratuity (12,000 
sesterces under Augustus). In addition they con- 
tinued to be exempt from some taxes and per- 
sonal services and immune from some 
punishments, Most retirees remained in the 
provinces, settling near their last camp. To en- 
courage a single-minded loyalty and mobility, 
soldiers could not legally marry (see Marriage). 
Nonlegal unions, however, were common; a 
complicated series of laws was cnacted to deal 
with matters of civil rights and inheritance for 
soldiers, veterans and their offspring. In other 
ways also, especially with the formal require- 
ments for making wills and the buying and sell- 
ing of property, soldicrs were given legal 
privileges not enjoyed by ordinary citizens, They 
were often shown favor in provincial courts and 
hence could take advantage of the local popula- 
tion. 

An army calendar from Dura-Europos shows 
that festivals in honor of the traditional Roman 
deities were part of legionary life (see Religion, 
Greco-Roman). Of especial importance were the 
Capitoline triad (Jupiter, Juno and Minerva), 
Urbs Roma and imperial cults (see Ruler Cult). 
Foreign cults, especially those of Jupiter Doli- 
chenos and Mithras (see Mysteries), while not of- 
ficially encouraged, were widespread in the 
army, The lower ranks formed one of the last 
strongholds of paganism afler the Christianiza- 
tion of the empire. 


4. Other Military Units. 

4.1. Auxiliaries. The auxilia made up for the 
traditional Roman lack of sufficient cavalry and 
light-armed troops, They were recruited from the 
provinees, initially remaining as ethnic units and 
stationed in their areas of origin, though a few 
units were made up of Roman citizens, While 
units were of varying type and function, gradu- 
ally these became more standardized, The basic 
types were (1) the more elite cavalry, grouped in 
wings (alae) of five hundred (later in the first cen- 
tury oflen one thousand) and subdivided into 
squadrons (turmae); (2) the similarly sized cohortes 
of light-armed infantry; (3) equestrian cohorts 
combining cavalry and infantry; and (4) groups 
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of archers and slingers, By the mid-first century, 
units of double size were also in existence. Local 
nobles and, later, Roman equiles commanded the 
auxiliary units, while its smaller divisions were 
led by decurions and centurions, 

*Herod the Great and his successors had 
troops that were used as auxiliaries when 
needed, and they included Thracians, Germans 
and Gauls, as well as local troops, with some Ro- 
man officers (Josephus J.W 1,33,9 §672; 2.3.4 
§52). Before the Jewish uprising, such auxiliary 
units were probably the only Roman troops sta- 
tioned in Palestine, A centurion named Corne- 
lius was part of the Italian Cohort (Gk speira) 
stationed in *Caesarea Maritima (Acts 10:1). In 
Acts 27:1 Paul is sent to Italy under guard of a 
centurion named Julius from the Sebast@s Cohort 
(either the descendants of the crack troops from 
Samaria mentioned by *Josephus [J. W. 2.8.4 §52, 
etc.) or a cohort named after Augustus, as Jer- 
ome translates it), The unit manning the For- 
tress Antonia when Paul was arrested was 
commanded by a Roman tribune (Gk chiliarch, 
Acts 21:31), Claudius Lysias, probably an eques- 
trian, who was in charge of at least a double 
equestrian cohort and several centurions (Acts 
21:32; 23:23-26), The troops that arrested Jesus, 
even though John calls the commander a chil- 
iarch and the soldiers a spetra, was made up 
“both of men from the high priest's service and 
from the Pharisees” (Jn 18:3), and thus were not 
regular Roman auxiliaries. 

From Claudius on, all auxiliaries were given 
citizenship upon their discharge. ‘Their new sta- 
tus was spelled out on two bronze tablets (diplo- 
mata militaria) verifying their military service, 
honorable discharge, grant of citizenship for 
themselves and their existing children and their 
right to be legally married, On the march, cav- 
alry would make up a forward party and rear 
guard, while the legionary cavalry preceded the 
infantry and the alae followed the latter. In bat- 
ue they often charged, first using theirance-like 
spears and then engaging in hand-to-hand com- 
bat with their long broadswords. They were also 
often used for rear-guard actions or in outflank- 
ing or surrounding the enemy. 

4.2. Navy. Augustus organized two main 
standing fleets with a combined strength of sev- 
enty-five (o one hundred ships. One was based 
on the Gulf of Naples at Misenum and was re- 
sponsible for the western Mediterranean; the 
other was based at Ravenna and controlled the 
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Adriatic and eastern Mediterranean, For a while 
another base at Fréjus on the south coast of 
Gaul had some importance. The fleet com- 
manders were equestrians, ofien ex-tribunes 
with experience in the auxiliary forces, and held 
the rank of prefect. Under Vespasian the com- 
mander of the Misenum fleet became one of the 
highest equestrian posts. Squadron commander 
and ship captain were also coveted ranks, and 
retirees were highly honored in their municipal- 
ities. The crew itself was recruited from the 
lower strata of freemen, and often from non-Ital- 
ian stock, with the term of service rising through 
the century to twenty-six years, followed by re- 
tirement with citizenship. Smaller fleets pa- 
trolled the Black Sea, the Rhine and the 
Danube. 

4.3, Praetorian Guard. The praetorian guard 
served as the emperor's personal troops and 
bodyguard. They were recruited mainly from It- 
aly, served for a period of sixteen years and en- 
joyed significantly higher pay and status than did 
normal legionaries, as well as the immense do- 
natives given them by new emperors. They were 
normally commanded by two praetorian prefects 
of equestrian status. Augustus kept three cohorts, 
probally of 480 men each, in Rome, with one of 
them always on guard at the palace. Six other co- 
horts were stationed in nearby towns. Tiberius 
built a praetorian camp on the edge of Rome for 
the entire corps. If Philippians was indeed writ- 
ten from Rome, the statement in Philippians 1:13 
would indicate that Paul's preaching infiltrated 
the praetorian guard. The speculatores Augusti 
were an elite group of praetorian horsemen who 
cleared the emperor's way through the streets, 
and, until A.D, 69, the Germani corporis custodes 


formed an additional mounted guard, 
hand-picked from the auxiliary alae. 
5. The Army in Peacetime. 


In peacetime, the routine duties for legionaries 
and auxiliaries included guard duty, patrols, for- 
aging expeditions, serving as messengers and 
guards for the provincial governor (Acts 27:1) 
and manning outposts. In addition there might 
be road and bridge building and maintenance, 
as well as routine maintenance of the camp 
structures and facilities, including brick and tile 
making and smithing. A centurion could be sec- 
onded by a provincial governor to serve in a po- 
lice or security function, to help with tax and 
tribute collections or to be used as a diplomatic 


envoy. A provincial who met a soldier or an 
army unit on a road might well became nervous 
of having his property confiscated for “official 
use” (Lk 3:14; Apuleius Met. 9:39-40; Juvenal Sat. 
16), or of being himself forced to do labor 
(aggarreud, cf. Mt. 5:41, or Simon of Cyrene in 
Mt 27:32), 

See also JEWISH WARS WITH ROME; ROMAN 
EMPIRE; ROMAN TRIUMPH, 
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ROMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 
The immediate background to the NT is the 
*Roman Empire under the control of an em- 
peror (see Roman Emperors). This control had 
emerged from the republic, which had been re- 
moved during the civil war between Julius Cae- 
sar and Gnacus *Pompey and which had seen 
the emergence of the emperor Augustus. Many 
of the Roman political institutions and offices 
can be traced back to the republican period, 
though in scope and power there had been 
many changes. 

1. The Senate and Consuls 

2. The Emperor 

3. Provincial Administration 
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4. Client Kingdoms 
5, Colonies and Cities 


1, The Senate and Consuls. 

Under the republic the senate had been the 
main political body of the state. The people had 
been able to express their view in the political 
process; however, this effectively ceased under 
the empire. Although the nature of the senate 
changed, it nevertheless continued to have a 
role in the life of *Rome, often as a champion 
of traditional values; it is noteworthy that all em- 
perors down to the early third century had first 
been a member of the senate. Most emperors 
sought to have good relations with the senate, 
and technically the senate confirmed the em- 
peror in his office. This can be detected with the 
accession of Tiberius on the death of Augustus 
in A.D. 14, as up to this point there had been no 
precedent. However, the acclamation of the em- 
peror by his troops, for example in the case of 
Vespasian in A.D. 69, might predate the senate’s 
decision. 

The conferring of power to the emperor by 
the senate is well illustrated by the record of a 
decree (termed in this case a lex) of the senate 
that indicates the range of power for Vespasian 
(CIL 6. 930). This included the right to conclude 
treaties, to convene the senate, to put and refer 
proposals to the senate and to expand the em- 
pire. Often the titles used by an emperor were 
awarded by the senate, After the emperor's 
death, the senate voted on whether or not to 
grant him deification or, in some cases, damna- 
tion (as was the case for Domitian in A.D. 96). 
Alongside this was the confirmation or annul- 
ment of the actions of the deceased emperor. 

Although the senate was largely without 
power of its own, during the first century A.D. 
there are two key moments when it sought to 
make changes to the existing Roman political 
system. The first was in A.D, 41, when Gaius 
(Caligula) had been murdered and the senate 
discussed the possibility of returning to a repub- 
lic; Claudius received his acclamation by the 
praetorian guard. The second came when Nero 
fled Rome and the senate gave its support to 
Galba, 

The senate met twice a month, and atten- 
dance was technically obligatory. Surviving at- 
tendance records show that this was not 
adhered to; for example, in A.D, 45 only 383 sen- 
ators attended, In the imperial period, the em- 
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peror presented legislation through a formal 
speech to the senate, and the legislation was 
usually accepted without emendation. Apart 
from legislation the senate made decisions on 
matters pertaining to the provinces, such as reli- 
gious festivals; it also received formal embassies 
from cities and provinces. It became responsible 
for investigating corruption of provincial gover- 
nors as well as for looking into acts of treason, 

Membership of the senate was based on a 
property valuation of 1,000,000 or 1,200,000 
sesterces. Members had usually held a magis- 
tracy. Often this was linked to holding the post 
of quaestor, a financial post associated with pro- 
vincial proconsuls, which could first be held at 
the age of twenty-five (see Roman Administra- 
tion). Senators were excluded from certain actiy- 
ities, including commerce, They were eligible to 
be appointed as provincial governors—with the 
exception of Egypt, which for historical reasons 
could be governed only by a member of the 
equestrian order—as well as to take command 
of legions (see Roman Military). As Roman *citi- 
zenship expanded, so the senate became open 
to provincials. 

The two consuls remained the chief magis- 
trates of the city of Rome, and they were respon- 
sible for presiding over the senate. In effect the 
emperor acquired some of the functions of the 
consul or even held one of the posts himself. 


2. The Emperor. 

The role of emperor had been established by 
Augustus. It assumed the powers of proconsuls 
as well as of the tribunes, The emperor could 
also hold the office of consul, The emperor held 
a number of titles of a religious, political and 
military nature; he was pontifex maximus in 
charge of Roman religious ritual, as well as be- 
ing pater patriae, father of his country. He also 
assumed the title imperator, or commander. 

It was to the emperor that Paul appealed 
(Acts 25:12), Interestingly the book of Mets (Acts 
25:21, 25) also uses the Greek form Sehastos, or 
Augustus (and see Lk 2:1), an honorific tide of 
the emperor, Elsewhere in the NT the term Cae- 
sar (Gk Kaisar) is used (e.g,, on Roman *coinage, 
Mt 22:21). 


3. Provincial Administration. 

Provinces (provinciae) had first formed par of 
the Roman political structure in the late third 
century with the acquisition of the islands of Sic- 
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ily, Sardinia and Corsica. These areas were 
placed under the authority of a Roman magis- 
trate, As Rome expanded in the East new prov- 
inces such as *Macedonia or *Asia were added, 

3.1, Governors, Augustus's reforms in 27 B.C, 
included the return to certain republican prac- 
tices, including the appointment of governor- 
ships by lot; those appointed were known as 
proconsuls, and their provinces are usually des- 
ignated as senatorial. However, the emperor re- 
tained the right to appoint to some provinces— 
known as imperial—especially those where 
there were concentrations of legions, Strabo 
(Geog. 17.3.24-25) made the point that imperial 
provinces needed a military garrison either be- 
cause the territory bordered on territory yet to 
be subdued or because it might be the center of 
rebellion; in reality the distinction between the 
two types of provinces was more complex. In the 
east Syria was one of the more important impe- 
nal provinces, The governors of these imperial 
provinces, though they were also of senatorial 
rank and had usually held the rank of either 
praetor or consul, had a different title and were 
known as legati Augusti, They held office until 
they were recalled by the emperor, 

In spite of this apparent distinction between 
the types of province, in the imperial period 
both types of governor receivet! mandata, or in- 
structions, from the emperor. For example, the 
proconsul Gnaeus Domitius Corbulo, proconsul 
of Asia under Claudius, had to draw attention to 
his mandata when the people of the island of 
Cos appealed to the emperor (Oliver 1979); he 
pointed out that matters for the emperor had 
“first to be submitted to the provincial gover- 
nors.” The governor himself was expected to 
conduct his authority in the light of the lex pro- 
vinaiae, which was established when the prov- 
ince was incorporated. 

There were two types of provincial governors 
in the Roman Empire. The first, more usual 
type, was drawn from the senatorial class and 
had usually held other positions prior to their 
appointment. The governor was conccived of as 
having proconsular power in the fashion of the 
governors of the Roman republic. There were 
set protocols to be adopted by the senatorial 
governors. For example, they had to announce 
the day on which they were expected to arrive in 
their province, The arrival itself was carefully 
controlled; for example, the governor of Asia 
had to arrive at Ephesus. There were set proto- 


cols to avoid people being seen before the. gov- 
ernor arrived in their city; this was to avoid the 
problems of favoritism and corruption. Finally, 
the proconsul was expected to administer justice 
until his successor arrived in the province. The 
usual Greek word for governor was anthypatos 
(i.c., proconsul), which is how it is applied to 
Sergius Paulus for Cyprus (Acts 13;7, 8, 12) and 
L. Junius Gallio for Achaia (Acts 18:12); procon- 
suls, presumably of the province of Asia, are al- 
luded to by the clerk of the city of Ephesus 
during the riot (Acts 19:38). Quirinius, governor 
of the imperial province of Syria, is referred to 
as hegemon (Lk 2:2), 

The second type of provincial governor, no- 
tably in the eastern Mediterranean for Egypt 
and Judea, was drawn from the equestrian class. 
He normally was given the title of prefect (Gk 
eparchos or epitropos), although in the case of 
Judea, the title was changed in the middle of the 
first century A.D. to procurator. Pontius Pilatus is 
described as prefect in a Latin inscription found 
in the theater at *Caesarea Maritima, The NT 
ofien uses the Greek term Aégemdn to refer to 
the prefect of Judea, whether Pontius Pilatus 
(e.g., Mt 27; Lk 20:20; cf. Lk 3:1), M. Antonius Fe- 
lix (Acts 23:24, 26, 33; 24:1, 10) or Porcius Festus 
(Acts 26:30). Felix was an imperial freedman, 
and his brother Pallas had been freed by the 
emperor Claudius. 

Governors had a judicial function, and there 
were set circuits where they had to hear cases. It 
was deemed to be a privilege to have such hear- 
ings in a city (in the Greek east they were known 
as metropoleis) especially as people gathered 
from over a wide area for the event. It was to be 
in this capacity that Jesus’ disciples were to be 
brought before governors (Mt 10:18; Mk 13:9; 
Lk 21:12). In effect the authority of the governor 
was an extension of that of the emperor (see | 
Pet 2:14), Governors might be expected to inter- 
vene in the affairs of individual citics during 
times of crisis. One such example is the cast of 
Pisidian *Antioch when the governor, Lucius 
Antistius Rusticus, had to intervene in A.D. 93 
during a time of food shortage due to a harsh 
winter (Sherk no. 107), Individuals were to de- 
clare how much grain they had in store, and the 
price of grain was restricted, Sextus Sotidius 
Strabo Libuscidianus, governor of Galatia in A.D. 
14-15, had to pass an edict about the abuse of 
requisitioned transport in the province, Details 
about the duties of the governor were written by 
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Ulpian (from Tyre) in the early third century AD. 
This is preserved within the Roman Digest that 
was issued in 533 by Justinian, 

3.2, Provincial Officials, In senatorial prov- 
inces the governor was assisted by a magistrate, 
the quaestor, also of senatorial rank (usually an 
ex-praetor; see Strabo Geog. 3.4.20) and also cho- 
sen by lot and serving for one year. He was usu- 
ally in charge of the finances of the province. 
The quaestor might later become the governor 
of a province in his own right, as in the case of 
Lucius Novius Crispinus Martialis Saturninus, 
who served as quaestor of the province of Mace- 
donia in the early second century AD, (ULS 
1070). He had previously held a number of of- 
fices at Rome, including being part of the board 
responsible for road maintenance, and a mili- 
tary tribuneship in the Ninth Legion. Subse- 
quently he held the practorship at Rome, 
judicial posts in Spain, command of a legion in 
Lower Germany and then in Africa, and procon- 
sul for Narbonensian Gaul; he finally held the 
consulship in A.D, 150. Altogether he was active 
in six different provinces over a period of about 
twelve years. 

Also part of the administrative team was a 
procurator who was in charge of properties be- 
longing to the emperor, As the procurator could 
have his own staff, he cold challenge the role 
of the proconsul. An example of a procurator 
for the province of Asia is presented by the hon- 
orific statue awarded to Gaius Minicius Italus by 
his hometown of Aquileia in Italy in A.D, 105 
(CIL V 875). He had been prefect of Egypt and 
was procurator of two separate provinces; when 
in Asia he had to act as governor when Gaius 
Vettulenus Civica Cerealis was put to death by 
Domitian in A.D. 89. 

In an imperial province the financial side of 
the administration was looked after by a procu- 
rator. As imperial provinces often contained 
large numbers of troops he would be responsi- 
ble for their payment (sce Strabo Geog. 3.4.20). 
These procurators were of a lower rank than the 
quaestors, being drawn from the equestrian or- 
der, who had a property qualification of 400,000 
sesterces; in some cases they were imperial 
freedmen, that is, former *slaves of the em- 
peror’s household. Imperial property, such as 
mines, would also be their responsibility, The 
mandata for Claudius Athenodoros, procurator 
of the imperial province of Syria and dating to 
the reign of Domitian, was found at Epiphaneia. 
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It records instructions about how to deal with 
the issue of transport through the province, and 
in particular the concern that the province 
should not be overburdened. 

Attached to the governor of both types of 
province was a small number of military officials 
under a centurion. The governor himself might 
be accompanied by friends from Rome or even 
recruit members of the local clite to act as his 
advisers. An inscription, dated to May 1, A.D. 165, 
from the sanctuary of the Great Gods on the is- 
land of Samothrace, records the proconsul of 
Macedonia, Publius Antius Orestes, attending 
the *mysteries attended by four friends who are 
clearly all Roman citizens, several lictors carry- 
ing his badge of authority, several messengers, 
fifteen slaves, five auxiliary soldiers (one a dep- 
uty centurion) and an imperial slave, Further in- 
dividuals are clearly attached to the governor's 
friends. 

3.3. Provincial Councils. Within a province 
there could be loose provincial councils that 
might come together to present a single voice on 
behalf of several cities, For example, in Asia 
there was a council of the Hellenes, that is, the 
Greek cities of the province. Influential figures 
in the province of Asia were the Asiarchs who 
appear at Ephesus (Acts 19:31). 


4. Client Kingdoms. 

Alongside provinces, Rome sought to maintain 
friendly relations with free kingdoms that ad- 
joined its territory. Special alliances could be 
formed, giving the rulers the official title “king, 
friend and ally of the Roman people.” Augustus 
particularly encouraged client kings as part of 
his control of the empire (Suctonius Augustus 
48), For example, Cappadocia continued to be a 
client kingdom until A.D. 17, *Herod the Great 
(e.g., Mt 2:1) was appointed king of the Jews by 
Marcus Antonius and Octavian (who was later 


“to become the emperor Augustus); on Herod's 


death in 4 B.C, the emperor Augustu® ratified 
Herod's will to allow his sons Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas and Philip to rule their specified territo- 
ries. Agrippa I of Judea was brought up with 
members of the imperial household. Some terri- 
tories were controlled by a federation of cities, 
such as Lycia in southwest Turkey (Strabo Geog. 
14,3,2), which remained independent until A.D. 
48, The Nabatean kingdom to the cast of the 
province of Judea for a short time included 
Damascus (cf. 2 Cor 11:52). 
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5. Colonies and Cities. 

Traditional forms of civic administration contin- 
ued in the Greck cities (Gk poleis, Lat civitates) of 
the Roman East (see Roman East), There are rec- 
ognizable bodies such as the demos (“people”), 
which might mect as the ekklésia (“assembly”). 
There would normally be a representative body, 
commonly known as the boulé, in which deci- 
sions would be made, A personification of these 
groups appears on the first-century A.D, funeral 
monument of C, Julius Zoilos at Aphrodisias, a 
freedman of Augustus. There the boulé and 
demos of the Aphrodisians come to honor Zoilos, 
who is dressed in Greek style. 

A number of magistrates, sometimes known 
as archén, would be appointed to the city (see 
Acts 16:19, at the Roman colony of *Philippi), In 
Macedonia one of the regular terms for civic 
magistrates who were clected on an annual ba- 
sis was the politarch. Many of the examples of in- 
dividuals holding this post come from *Thessa- 
lonica (Acts 17;6-9), but not exclusively so. There 
would also be a number of officers to carry out 
the operations of the city. For example, at Ephe- 
sus the grammateus (city clerk) tried to calm the 
rioting crowd in the theater (Acts 19:35). 

The urban landscape of the provinces in- 
cluded a number of new colonies established by 
Rome to settle its veteran soldiers. These had a 
Roman form of government that in many ways 
reflected the political structures of Rome itself. 
The populus of a colony had two main elements, 
the cives, or colonists, and the other inhabitants, 
or incolae, The populus was divided into tribes— 
for example, at *Corinth twelve tribes are at- 
tested—which voted as a body in the comitia trib- 
uta, the equivalent of the Greek ekklésia. This 
body was responsible for electing magistrates, 
most significantly the duoviri. The colony itself 
was administered by a committee or decurio (Gk 
boulé); it was responsible for the finance of the 
colony as well as building projects. Like the sen- 
ate at Rome, membership of the decurio was 
based on a property qualification. Below the 
duoviri were the aediles, who were in charge of 
the financial arrangements for the city, The 
land of the colony was considered to be under 
ius Italicum, which meant that it was exempt 
from Roman tribute as those to whom it be- 
longed were Roman citizens. 

A possible civic official at Corinth appears in 
the form of Erastus, who is referred to as othono- 
mos tes poleds (Rom 16:23), The oihonomos may 


have been in charge of estates belonging to the 
colony; this may solve earlier attempts at argu- 
ing that the otkonomos was the Greek translation 
of the Latin aedile. Roman colonies such as 
Corinth, Philippi and Pisidian Antioch feature 
in the NT. 

See also ROMAN ADMINISTRATION; ROMAN 
EAST; ROMAN EMPERORS; ROMAN GOVERNORS OF 
PALESTINE; ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL SYSTEM. 
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ROMAN SOCIAL CLASSES 

Roman social stratification was assessed accord- 
ing to economic class (access to wealth and 
means of production), status and power Roman 
social classes in the late republic and early impe- 
rial periods were determined primarily by birth 
and legal status rather than by *education, 
wealth or ethnic background as social class is 
determined today. Being born into a social class 
with its legally determined privileges, duties and 
parameters was generally more socially determi- 
native than personal achievement in education 
or amassing of wealth. Some social mobility was 
built into the system and usually granted from 
the top down. 
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The Roman world had two main classifica- 
tions of people: the upper and lower classes or 
orders (ordines). The very small upper classes 
controlled the vast majority of the property, 
wealth, power and status and constituted less 
than | percent of the population. As a way of es- 
tablishing and reinforcing status the wealthy 
were expected to contribute financially to local 
schools, baths, “temples, feasts and games (see 
Athletics). They sat in the best seats at public 
events and received more of the public doles. 
The lower classes had little or no property, 
wealth, power and status and constituted 99 per- 
cent of the population. Early Christians fell al- 
most exclusively within the lower classes, 

1, The Three Upper Classes 

2. The Lower Classes 

3. Social Mobility 

4. The Social Level of the Early Christians 


1, The Three Upper Classes. 

The three aristocratic classes or orders estab- 
lished by law and qualifications of property 
ownership, especially under Augustus, were 
called the honestiores (“possessors of honor”). 
These were the ordo senatorius (“senators”) and 
the ordo equester (“equestrians” or equites) of 
*Rome, and the decurions, the provincial aristoc- 
racy. By the first century A.D., most wealth was 
concentrated in the Italian homeland in the 
hands of the senators and equestrians, Wealth 
in all three orders was kept primarily in the form 
of land—country estates worked by *slaves and 
furnishing the means for the owner to live in 
luxury in the city, _ 

The rich despised manual labor, They up- 
held the life of leisure as the truly satisfying one 
because it is self-sufficient and allows attendance 
to virtue. Their occupations revolved around so- 
cial, “political and *military activities, as well as 
gentleman farming, trading (in small quantity) 
and advanced teaching and architecture. 

Members of the upper orders were entitled to 
more at any imperial dole of cash, food or wine, 
Compare Jesus’ words: “For to those who have, 
more will be given” (Mk 4:25 par. Mt 13:12; Lk 
8:18 NRSV). They had the preferential seats at 
theater productions and *banqucts, where they 
were also served better food. They were tried in 
different courts and given more lenient sen- 
tences for convictions of the same crimes as 
members of the lower classes (see Roman Law 
and Legal System). 
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1.1, The Senatorial Order, During the republic 
the senators were magistrates who represented 
the aristocratic families of the Roman city-state 
(patricians). In the emperor's fight to consoli- 
date power during the early days of the empire, 
many of these senators were purged and re- 
placed by senators from outside the city of Rome 
and even by those of non-Roman origin. During 
the empire senators were appointed by the em- 
peror as representatives from all over the *Ro- 
man Empire, They were six hundred to nine 
hundred in number, with qualification for the 
order being 250,000 denarii worth of property (a 
denarii is roughly a day's wage for a laborer), 
the equivalent of 1,000,000 sesterces, Because 
the empire was an agricultural economy, the 
senators’ money was usually built and main- 
tained from landed estates. They held the high- 
est government offices in Rome, running the 
legions (praetorians), administering the prov- 
inces (consulars) and functioning as ceremonial 
priests. R, MacMullen estimates that senators 
made up less than two-thousandths of | percent 
of the population. 

1.2. The Equestrian Order, The equestrians 
were originally wealthy landowners who could 
afford to ride to war on a horse. During the re- 
public they were rich Romans who had not en- 
tered political ‘or military life. Unlike the 
senatorial order, there was no set number of 
equestrians. The emperor could appoint anyone 
to this order who met the qualifications of being 
a *citizen of free birth with property worth at 
least 100,000 denarii ( = 400,000 sesterces). Dur- 
ing the reign of Tiberius, to keep too many 
freedmen from aspiring to be equestrians, the 
qualification was modified to two generations 
free, MacMullen estimates that the equestrians 
comprised less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the population. 

Like that of the senatorial order, the wealth 
of equestrians was usually built from agriculture 
on landed estates, They usually held a series of 
salaried positions, including in the army, procu- 
ratorial appointments involving financial ad- 
ministration (especially in small provinces that 
did not need large numbers of troops), appoint- 
ments involving food doles in Rome and to the 
imperial fleets, and, at the highest levels, prefec- 
tures of Egypt and the praetorian guard. Sena- 
tors were frequently replenished from this 
order. 

1.3. Decurions. Decurions were provincial, 
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monied aristocrats. They obtained their for- 
tunes through inheritance, landowning (the 
main source of wealth), trading and manufactur- 
ing. Rome utilized decurions to administrate the 
provinces, They served as magistrates on the lo- 
eal council that formed the highest local author- 
ity, working alongside the popular assembly. 
There were about one hundred decurions to a 
council, but the number could range from thirty 
to five hundred and was generally larger in the 
East. The property requirement was usually 
25,000 denani, or one-tenth that needed to be a 
senator. Decurions collected taxes, supervised 
markets and harbors and served as ambassa- 
dors, For a job well done and with other neces- 
sary qualifications met, the emperor could 
appoint decurions to the equestrian order, The 
decurions probably constituted less than 5 per- 
cent of the population of the provincial cities. 

1.4. Caesar and His Household. Of course the 
emperor was at the top of the social order. His 
honorable status was shared by members of his 
imperial household and officials of the central 
administration, the Servi Caesaris or Familia Cae- 
saris, who lived very comfortably on his prop- 
erty. At one time his household numbered about 
20,000 and was mainly composed of slaves. 
Their roles ranged from being domestics to 
heads of state bureaus, supervising the em- 
peror's property and collecting his revenue. As a 
boy, a slave received training in Latin, Greck 
and mathematics and worked in domestic ser- 
vice. From ages twenty to thirty he occupied mi- 
nor posts in civil service, He was manumitted at 
thirty but could move to more important posts 
such as record officer, accountant, paymaster or 
correspondent, Upon manumission — these 
former members of the imperial household usu- 
ally became prominent among the monied 
freedmen. 


2. The Lower Classes. 

The lower classes, the humiliores (“of lowly birth 
and status”) constituted the vast majority of the 
population, These classes were distinguishable 
yet overlapping. There was no middle class with- 
in the urban commercial and industrial portions 
of society as we would think of middle class, 
There was intermediate wealth represented by 
the aristocracy of smaller cities and towns. Also, 
within the lower classes there were small land- 
owners, crafismen, shopkeepers and soldiers 
with some economic means. However, none of 


these formed a middle class, There was an enor- 
mous chasm between their wealth and power 
and even the decurions at the lower end of the 
three upper orders, 

2.1, Owners of Small Farms and Businesses. At 
the top of the lower classes were owners of small 
farms and businesses, These owners usually em- 
ployed slaves, whether the owners were the mas- 
ters of the slaves or the owners were free men or 
freedmen hiring slave labor, Sometimes these 
farms and businesses were run by free men or 
freedmen for their rich *patrons. The small 
businesses included such ventures as auction- 
eer, baker, barber, butcher, dyer, fuller, grocer, 
innkeeper, moneylender, potter, shipper, smith, 
tanner, trader, weaver and wine and oil ex- 
porter, These artisans and crafismen took pride 
in their work and handed down the trade to 
their children, They could rise to be magistrates 
and decurions in the aristocracy of their local 
communities. These often formed collegia, or 
guilds, that were social organizations formed 
around a shared trace (see Associations). 

2.2. Free Poor. The plebs were freeborn Ro- 
man citizens, both urban and rural, As much as 
one-third of the population of Rome may have 
fallen into this category. Socially the plebs had 
an advantage over freedmen, slaves and free- 
born non-Roman citizens (peregrini), but eco- 
nomically they were disadvantaged. Slave labor 
was cheaper, and plebs could not get funding to 
engage in business activities as freely as could 
freedmen, Freedmen could more readily obtain 
financing from their savings during slavery or 
from their former masters, 

The free poor often had no means of pro- 
duction and relied upon work on farms and 
docks and in construction. They were often fish- 
ermen, fowlers, hunters, shoemakers, barbers 
and other occupations in which the equipment . 
was not expensive. Their lot was uncertain, de- 
pending as it did upon the availability of work 
and the beneficence of others. The? could at- 
tach themselves as clients to patrons, which 
would make their lot more reliable, or they 
could beg or steal. If they were Roman citizens 
within the cities they could be fed by the Roman 
monthly grain dole, which supplied about two- 
fifths of their food needs, Those faring better 
owned means of production and employed 
slaves, such as bakers or those in construction 
where they could be superintendents of build- 
ings, dressers of stone or plasterers. 
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2.3. Freedmen. The freedmen (libertint) were a 
class of former slaves who had been manumit- 
ted. Their lot was mixed. While they were slaves, 
some were taught a trade, given a wage and were 
able to leave slavery to practice their professions 
or start their own businesses, They could also re- 
main in the business ventures of their former 
masters as agents in business transactions 
thought too unseemly for the master to be con- 
ducting in person. Others found themselves as 
day laborers without the certainty of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter that they enjoyed as slaves; that 
is, they found their lot even less than a slave's 
lot. In the upheaval of the last century of the re- 
public large numbers of slaves were manumit- 
ted, and the class grew enormously, causing 
considerable social dislocation, 

2.4, Slaves. Slaves were legally classified as 
commodities (res). They were of two main types: 
those born in *slavery to a family already in sla- 
very and rooted in society, and those reduced to 
slavery by conquest or pirates, Possibly a quarter 
of the population of the Roman Empire con- 
sisted of slaves, and within Rome it may have 
been 25 to 40 percent. They were workers on 
farms, road construction, harbors, shipping and 
mining. Slaves in rich households could count 
on shelter, food, clothing, some wages and ad- 
vancement for their children, Many were well- 
educated and often themselves served as tutors 
to the children of their masters (especially those 
of Caesar's household) and were managers of 
their masters’ households. Usually overlooked is 
the fact that even poor free men and freedmen 
had their own slaves working within their small 
farms and businesses, Thus slave ownership was 
found among people of widely divergent eco- 
nomic means. 

Slaves were primarily occupied with agricul- 
tural crops and domestic service on large estates. 
Other jobs filled by slaves (rarely by freedmen) 
revolved around food and clothing, in both the 
household and in business, Slaves provided 
food as fishermen, fowlers and hunters; pre- 
pared food as millers and bakers; and served 
food, whether in a household or a bakery busi- 
ness. They provided clothing as spinners, weav- 
ers, fullers, menders and cobblers, whether in 
the household or a small shop. They also pro- 
vided domestic service on large estates and 
worked in inns and baths. In transportation, 
slaves took care of horses in stables and drove 
mules and wagons. 
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3. Social Mobility. 

The upper and lower classes were separated by 
a number of legal and cultural barriers (e.g., 
those of the senatorial class could not marty 
former slaves), However, as P, Garnscy, P. R. C. 
Weaver and J. E. Stambaugh have pointed out, 
some social mobility did exist. Peregrini could be- 
come citizens, slaves could become freedmen, 
plebs and freedmen could become equestrians, 
and equestrians could become senators. 

One could move up the social scale by *mar- 
riage to someone further up the social scale. 
*Women could gain wealth and power through 
inheritance or investment but were expected to 
remain in private life and not assume public of- 
fice. However, many became involved in manu- 
facture and commerce and became *bene- 
factors to cities by providing public buildings 
and temples. Even before manumission, slaves 
of the household of Caesar could marry a free- 
born woman, own slaves and acquire wealth; 
and after manumission they continued in gov- 
ernment positions, This put them ahead so- 
cially, beyond others in the lower classes. 

Usually mobility was initiated by a person in 
a higher social position who sponsored a person 
of a lower class on the basis of the latter's great 
personal achievement. For example, the em- 
peror could appoint a notable person to the sen- 
atorial or equestrian order, Locally some people 
could rise to the local aristocracy by appoint- 
ment of the governor or emperor on the advice 
of worthy citizens and on the basis of meritori- 
ous achievement or service. 

Obtaining Roman citizenship was also a fac- 
tor in social mobility. Citizenship could be 
granted from the emperor, senate or generals to 
individuals or whole communities. Citizenship 
was also acquired upon discharge from military 
service or upon manumission from slavery, Dur- - 
ing the empire, however, citizenship did not 
confer significant or enforced privileges. 

Manumission from slavery made slaves freed- 
men. Freedmen from Caesar’s household had 
great opportunities for upward social mobility 
that other segments of the population did not. 
However, generally the social mobility of freed- 
men was restricted, They became patrons of their 
former masters, and these obligations could be 
litigated if not performed, Freedmen could not 
hold public office or serve in the Roman legions, 
They could not join the equestrian order no mat- 
ter how much wealth they garnered. They could 
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not marry within the senatorial order, The chil- 
dren of freedmen were free from birth, so unlike 
their parents, they could rise to the equestrian 
and senatorial orders. Many of these restrictions 
were created to keep the freedmen from over- 
whelming the aristocracy. 

It must also be noted that social mobility 
moved in both directions. People could also 
move down the social scale by losing their for- 
tunes or through conviction as criminals. The 
emperor could remove a person from the sena- 
torial or equestrian orders, 


4. The Social Level of the Early Christians. 

The secondcentury pagan author Celsus wrote 
against Christianity, seeing it as a religion of 
“the foolish, dishonourable and stupid, and 
only slaves, women, and litte children” led by 
“woolworkers, cobblers, laundry-workers, and 
the most illiterate and bucolic yokels” (Origen 
Cont. Cels. 3.44, 55, rans. Chadwick 1965), that is, 
a lower-class movement of slaves, women and 
children; of uneducated day workers, In the last 
century, A. Deissmann, noting that the language 
of the NT is akin to the language of the com- 
mon people of the nonliterary *papyri (koiné), 
concluded that the early Christians were poor, 
uneducated and dispossessed within Roman so- 
ciety, Until recently this has been the assessment 
in NT studies, 

However, *Pliny (Pliny Zp, 10.96.9; c A.D. 
112) said that Christians were of every social 
rank. When addressing the Corinthians, Paul 
said “not many of you were wise by human stan- 
dards, not many were powerful, not many were 
of noble birth" (1 Cor 1:26 NRSV), a statement 
implying that some Christians did fit this de- 
scription. Koine Greek was also the language of 
very educated people within the upper classes. 
These indications and recent study, especially of 
Paul's letters by W. A. Mecks, A. J. Malherbe and 
G. Theissen, among others, indicate that Chris- 
tianity was drawn from a cross-section of the 
population, The upper classes of Greco-Roman 
society do not seem to be represented in Paul's 
letters: senators, equestrians and decurions. The 
extreme bottom is also not well-represented: the 
subsistence day laborers. The groups that are 
present are the slaves, freeborn poor, freedmen, 
small business owners and some of moderate 
wealth. This assessment is confirmed in the sec- 
ond century by Justin Martyr (Apol. WZ 10,8), 
Tatian (Or, Graec. $2), and Minucius Felix (Oc. 


8.3-4; 31.6). It was not until the third century that 
Christians appear within the upper orders of 
Roman society. 

Some early Christians were wealthy (al- 
though not aristocracy) as indicated by their pos- 
sessing houses able to accommodate church 
meetings, ownership of slaves and ability to 
travel. Some Christians were rich patrons who 
accommodated Paul and the fledgling church in 
their homes, including the mother of John Mark 
(Acts 12:12), Lydia (Acts 16:15, 40), Jason (Acts 
17:5-9), Titius Justus (Acts 18:7), Nympha (Col 
4:15), Philemon (Philem 2) and Aquila and 
Priscilla (Acts 18;2-3, 18; Rom 16:5; 1 Cor 16:19). 
Several could travel: Aquila and Priscilla (Acts 
18:18-19; Rom 16:3-5; 1 Cor 16:19), Phoebe 
(Rom 16:1-2) and Chloe's people (1 Cor 1:11), As 
Theissen has pointed out, social stratification ex- 
plains several of the conflicts in the Corinthian 
church, For example, at the agape feast and 
Lord’s Supper the wealthy may have excluded 
the poor, The problem may have been that a 
wealthy patron of the agape feast acted like a pa- 
tron at a banquet and only allowed food distri- 
bution according to social status—the best for 
the rich, the worst for the poor (1 Cor 11;17-84). 

Small business and crafts people were well- 
represented in the early church. There are ref- 
erences to Jesus as a “carpenter's son” (Mt 
13:55), Simon a tanner (Acts 9:43), Paul and Aq- 
uila and Priscilla as leather workers (Acts 18;2- 
3: see DPL, Tentmaking) and Lydia as a dealer 
of luxury textiles (Acts 16:14). There were 
slaves and freedmen of the household of Cae- 
sar in the church (Phil 4:22), as well as slaves 
and slaveowners (Onesimus and Philemon). 
Paul even legislates for slaves and masters in 
the church (1 Cor 7:20-24; Eph 6:5-9; Col 3:22- 
25), Erastus in *Corinth (Rom 16:23) may be 
the acdile (superintendent of public works). 
who paved the courtyard outside the theater of 
Corinth. He may haye been a frgedman with 
Roman citizenship. Paul addresses Several pas- 
sages to those who work with their hands, per- 
haps as artisans and day laborers (Eph 4:28; 
1 Thess 4:11; 2 Thess 3:6-13). 

See also BENEFACTOR; CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN; 
PATRONAGF; ROMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM; SLAY- 
FRY; SOCIAL VALUES AND STRUCTURES, 
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ROMAN TRIUMPH 

By the time of the NT, the spectacular parades 
that entered through the Porta Trumphalis (“tri- 
umphal gate”) of *Rome had become perhaps 
the most important and well-known political- 
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religious institution of the period, [mages of the 
*emperor in a triumphal chariot were even fre- 
quently used on imperial "coins. These lavish 
pageants or triumphal processions, known as 
the Roman triumph (Gk thriambos; Lat trium- 
plus), were carried out by special decree of the 
city of Rome in order to celebrate great victories, 
to honor the general, consul or emperor who 
had achieved them and to render thanksgiving 
to the deity who had granted them. According to 
the ancient historian Orosius (A.D. $85-418[?]), 
320 such triumphs were celebrated between the 
founding of Rome and the reign of Vespasian in 
A.D. 69-79 (Orosius Hist. 7,9), It is widely recog- 
nized that there are two explicit references to 
the institution of the Roman triumph in the NT: 
2 Corinthians 2:14 and Colossians 2:15, In addi- 
tion, J. R. White has argued that it informs the 
corresponding metaphor of death in 1 Corin- 
thians 15:29-31, Finally, T. E. Schmidt has sug- 
gested that the imagery of the Roman triumph is 
implicit in Mark 15:16-32. An understanding of 
these important passages is therefore depen- 
dent on an awareness of the nature of the Ro- 
man triumph itself and of what it meant to lead 
and to be led through the streets of Rome in 
such a procession. 
1, The Nature of the Roman Triumph 
2, The Use of the Triumph Imagery in the 
New Testament 


1, The Najure of the Roman Triumph. 

H. S. Ver'snel has argued that the Roman tri- 
umph in the *Hellenistic period was the result 
of a long development that extends back into 
the pre-Roman period of the Etruscan dynasties 
(late sixth century B.C.). Originally, the triumph 
was most likely a sacral New Year's festival in 
which the king, dressed to represent the deity in 
his yearly arrival or renewal, was carried into the 
city in anticipation of a sacrifice, at which time 
there was a cry for the epiphany of the-gpd in 
his triumph (Gk thriambe; Lat triumpe), This rite 
was later transferred to Zeus in "Greece, to Di- 
onysus in Egypt and then to Jupiter in Rome (see 
Religion, Greco-Roman). 

But during the days of the republic, the idea 
of a human being representing a deity, not to 
mention embodying his or her presence, was of- 
fensive to Roman sensibilities (cf. Diodorus Sic- 
ulus Bib. Hist. 14.117.6; Livy Hist. 5.23.5; Plutarch 
Cam. 7.1; Dio Cassius Hist. 52.13.3). As a result, 
the victorious generals now took the place of the 
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god, so that the triumph celebrated their military 
triumphs and the political supremacy of Rome 
rather than being directly linked to the en- 
thronement of a deity. The triumphator’s 
former role as an epiphany of the deity was now 
replaced by his identity as the bearer of good 
fortune who returns to bring welfare to Rome 
and who in turn leads in the worship of Jupiter 
for his blessing (cf. Tacitus Hist. 4.58.6; Livy Hist. 
45.39.10). However, by 20 B.C. the triumphs had 
again become the exclusive privilege of the em- 
peror, forming an essential part of the imperial 
quest for power, By the mid-first century A.D, the 
significance of the triumph had therefore come 
full circle, since once again the triumph por- 
trayed the ruler as a god. But now the triumph 
not only publicized the caesar’s conquest and 
domination but also pictured his own deification. 

Central to the Roman triumph, in contrast to 
the minor triumph or ovation awarded for lesser 
feats, was the portrayal of the general, consul or 
caesar as victor and savior (sdfér, in the sense of 
onc who brings good fortune), As the focal point 
of the procession, the tiumphator rode the wi- 
umph in a chariot, He was dressed in a purple 
toga, wore a tunic stitched with gold palm motifs 
and had a crown upon his head. His face was 
painted red and he cayried an cagle-crowned 
scepter in his hand, all of which yere elements 
taken from the depiction of Jupiter in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, The victor was sur- 
rounded by his soldiers and by leading exhibits 
of the spoils of war, graphic representations of 
the significant battle(s) on billboards and plac- 
ards announcing the peoples conquered. 

Most significantly, the victor led in his tri- 
umph representative samples of the vanquished 
foes and leaders, the former being paraded 
through the streets as *slaves, the latter in mock- 
ery of their former royalty, The parade route 
ended at the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
where the people offered sacrifices of thanksgiv- 
ing and petitions for the future health of Rome. 
At the climax of the pageant, those prisoners 
and royalty who had been led in triumph and 
were not destined to be sold into slavery were 
executed in honor to the victor as the ultimate 
sign of his conquest and in homage to Rome's 
deity (Versnel, 58-63, 83-87). Indeed, the ac- 
counts of the NT period often highlighted the 
fact that the Roman triumph culminated in the 
death of those captives being led in it (ch, ¢g., 
Plutarch Aem. 33.3—34.2; 36.6; Anton, 84.2-4; 


and esp. Josephus j.W. 6.9.4 §§433-34; 7.5.4 
§§123-57, which details Titus’s triumph after his 
victory over the Jews and is the most extensive of 
the extant ancient accounts). The glories of the 
spoils, the story of the battles, the strength of the 
prisoners of war, the humiliation of the con- 
quered rulers and the final sacrifices and death 
of the captives were all meant to display vividly 
the glory, wisdom, power and sovereignty of 
Rome and its leaders. 

Moreover, the entire event took place in rec- 
ognition of the favor of the supreme god, to 
whom the triumph as a whole was intended to 
be an act of worship. Thus, as Versnel has ob- 
served, “In no other Roman ceremony do god 
and man approach each other as closely as they 
do in the triumph” (Versnel, 1), Hence to be 
granted such a triumph was the greatest honor 
Rome could bestow (Livy Hist, 30.15.12). Con- 
verscly, to be led to death in such a triumphal 
procession was the ultimate act of defeat and 
humiliation. 


2. The Use of the Triumph Imagery in the New 
Testament. 

Though the noun thnambos (the triumph) is not 
found in the NT, its corresponding verb 
thriambeud (“to lead in a triumphal procession,” 
cf. Plutarch Rom, 25,4; Thes. 4.2; Pomp. 451-5) oc- 
curs in both 2 Corinthians 2:14 and Colossians 
2:15, where Paul employs the image of the Ro- 
man triumph metaphorically to describe God's 
role as the sole, divine ruler and sovereign victor 
over his enemies. It is striking, however, that in 
both these texts the focus is on the direct object 
of the verb, thereby calling attention to the role 
of those led in triumph in revealing, ultimately 
through their death, the glory of the one who 
had conquered them, Read against this cultural 
backdrop, Colossians 2:15 affirms that God, hav- - 
ing previously conquered and disarmed the rul- 
ers and authorities ofthis age, is npw leading 
them in a tiumphal procession (thriambeud). 
Just as being led in a triumphal procession 
meant being led to death, so too the result of 
God's triumph over the rulers of this age is the 
manifestation of his sovereign glory through the 
public display of their destruction. 

In 2 Corinthians 2:14 Paul himself in his role 
as an apostle (hence the use of the literary or 
apostolic plural in this verse) is now the object of 
the verb; “But thanks be to God who always 
leads us in his triumphal procession (thriam- 
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beud) in Christ and [in this way] makes known 
through us the fragrance of the knowledge of 
him in every place.” In addition, some scholars 
have taken the image of the fragrance in this 
passage (cf. 2 Cor 2:14-16a) to refer to the in- 
cense that was sometimes carried along in the 
triumph, while others (more correctly in my 
opinion) view it as a reference to the incense of 
the OT sacrifice. 

But ever since John Calvin found it impossi- 
ble to imagine that Paul could be praising God 
for leading him like a prisoner of war in such a 
triumphal procession, the more significant issue 
has been the application of the metaphor of the 
Roman triumph itself. Calvin himself, for theo- 
logical reasons, gave the verb a causative sense, 
which he recognized was different from the 
common meaning of the verb, and translated 
the verse, “Thanks be to God who causes us to 
triumph.” Rather than being led in the triumph 
to his death, Paul was now portrayed as sharing 
in God's triumph like a general walking along- 
side of the chariot. 

Although such a rendering is impossible 
both linguistically (in 1879 Findlay demon- 
strated that thriambeud, being a transitive verb, 
was never used in such a factitive sense) and his- 
torically (those led in triymph weve not the vic- 
tors), this reading of the text has influenced the 
translation and interpretation of the passage 
ever since (cf Egan's attempt to redefine it to 
mean “display,” “noise abroad” or “publicize,” 
even though there is no textual or linguistic sup- 
port for such a reading). 

More recently, J. M. Scott has argued that al- 
though Paul does picture himself as being led in 
iriumph, the image refers not to being led to 
death but to Paul's vision of the triumphator's 
chariot in front of him, which in the Roman tri- 
umph helped to symbolize the deity. Taken in 
this way, the metaphor points to Paul’s experi- 
ences of a Jewish merkabah (= chariot) mysti- 
cism, as in 2 Corinthians 12:1-6, since Paul 
associated the Roman chariot with the chariot 
vision of God's glory in Ezekiel 1;:15-21 as picked 
up in the imagery of Psalm 68(67):18-19 (cf, Eph 
4:8). In 2 Corinthians 2:14, Paul is thus speaking 
of being led into mystical experiences of God's 
glory, by which he makes God known to others. 
On the other hand, C. Breytenbach has argued 
that the metaphor should not be pressed so far 
but refers simply to Paul's role as the one who 
reveals God's glory as victor, without including 
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the other images of the Roman triumph. In his 
view, Paul is referring only to his ministry as an 
apostolic mediator of the knowledge of God in a 
general sense. 

However, such attempts to emphasize a dif- 
ferent aspect of the triumph other than Paul's 
being led to death as the key to the metaphori- 
cal image in 2 Corinthians 2:14 cannot do justice 
to the immediate context of 2 Corinthians 2:12- 
13, where Paul has just described his anxiety 
over the welfare of the Corinthians as he 
awaited news from Titus, which he reminds the 
Corinthians in 2 Corinthians 11:28 was one of 
his greatest experiences of suffering. For Paul, 
to be led into such situations of suffering as an 
apostle is to be led to his “death” in Christ and 
for the sake of the gospel. Nor can it make sense 
out of the exact parallels between 2 Corinthians 
2:14 and 1 Corinthians 4:9 and 2 Corinthians 
4:10-11, where Paul's suffering as an apostle is 
also pictured in terms of being sentenced to 
death or delivered over to death as the means by 
which God reveals his resurrection power (= 
life) in the world. 

In light of these parallels and within the con- 
text of 2 Corinthians 2:14 itself, it becomes clear 
that for Paul, being delivered over to death is a 
metonymy for suffering (see too 2 Cor 1;:8-11). 
In 2 Corinthians 2;14 Paul praises God for his 
suffering because, rather than calling his apos- 
tolic ministry into question, Paul's suffering is 
the very means through which God reveals him- 
self in the world (cf. Duff's helpful analysis of 
the force of the metaphor as an epiphany pro- 
cession). Only if the image is taken here in all of 
its grim reality does the text make sense within 
its own context and within Paul's larger apolo- 
getic for his legitimacy as an apostle. As the 
former enemy of God's people who had been 
conquered by God in his conversion call on the 
road to Damascus, Paul, now a “slave of Christ” 
(his favorite term for himself in his*hele as an 
apostle), was always being led by God in a trium- 
phal procession “to death” (i.c., into situations 
of weakness and suffering; cf. 1 Cor 15:31). 

In this way Paul makes known the majesty, 
power and glory of his conqueror, either 
through his experiences of divine deliverance 
(cf. 2 Cor 2:8-11) or through his divinely enabled 
endurance in the midst of adversity (cf. 1 Cor 
2:2-5; 4:8-13; 2 Cor 4:7-15; 6:3-10; 11:28-33; 12:7- 
10; Phil 1:12; 2:25-30; see DPL, Suffering), Hence, 
2 Corinthians 2:14 is not an abrupt break in 
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Paul's argument but the necessary and logical 
response to the suffering introduced in 2 Corin- 
thians 2:12-18 (Hafemann, 35-72, 80-83). In 
2 Corinthians 2:14 Paul praises God for the very 
thing his opponents maintained called his apos- 
tleship into question. 

This interpretation of 2 Corinthians 2:14 has 
found confirmation in White's argument that 
this same Pauline use of “death” as a metonymy 
for suffering is the key to understanding not 
only | Corinthians 15:31 (“I die every day”) but 
also the image of “being baptized on account of 
the dead” in | Corinthians 15:29. Instead of be- 
ing an obscure reference to an unknown ritual 
lost in history, Paul is referring to the Corin- 
thians’ baptism under the ministry of Paul, here 
pictured in terms of his suffering (i.c., his being 
dead) as an essential, legitimizing aspect of his 
apostolic calling and of the gospel of the resur- 
rection that he preached. To be baptized in 
Christ also meant being identified with those 
who preached Christ and suffered for his peo- 
ple (cf. 2 Cor 4:5). Thus ] Corinthians 15:29 re- 
fers to the convert’s identification with Paul's 
ministry as an apostle, once again pictured in 
terms of “death” as a metonymy for the daily suf- 
fering that Paul endures in hope of the resurrec- 
tion and final reign of God in Christ (cf. 1 Cor 
15:28, 30-82). In Paul's words, “For what will 
those do who are being baptized on account of 
the ‘dead’ [i.c,, in response to the ministry of the 
apostles who suffer for the sake of the gospel]? 
If the truly dead are not being raised, why then 
are people being baptized on account of them 
[i.e,, on account of the apostles, since their gos- 
pel offers no hope)?” (1 Cor 15:29). Paul would 
not willingly suffer, and the Corinthian believ- 
ers would not have accepted his suffering as le- 
gitimate, being baptized as a result, were it not 
for the truth of Paul's gospel. 

Finally, Schmidt has speculated that Mark se- 
lected and arranged key elements of the passion 
narrative in Mark 15:16-32 to recall the image of 
the Roman triumph: the gathering of the whole 
guard in Mark 15;16; the ceremonial royal robe 
and crown in Mark 15;17; the real mockery by 
the soldiers in Mark 15;18-19, who in the tr- 
umph would deride the victor to keep him hum- 
ble; the offer and refusal of the myrrhed wine in 
Mark 15:23, which in the tiumph was given to 
and refused by the victor and then poured out 
on the altar of sacrifice; and the placement on 
the right and left of those crucified with Jesus in 


Mark 15:27, in mock parallel to those who some- 
times surrounded the enthroned ruler in these 
positions of power during the triumph. For 
Mark's Roman audience, these elements would 
highlight that the death of Jesus took place in 
ways that ironically recalled the adoration of the 
emperor who led the triumphal procession in 
his attempts at self-glorification and even deifi- 
cation. Now, however, the real triumph had 
been celebrated by a defeated king who, though 
executed himself, was in reality the true Son of 
God. Against the backdrop of the triumph, 
“Mark is presenting an anti-triumph in reaction 
to the contemporary offensive self-divinization 
efforts of Gaius and especially Nero” (Schmidt, 
16). The purpose of such a portrayal is clear: one 
of the same Roman soldiers who first mocked 
Jesus as a triumphant king is the one who joins 
God himself in confessing Jesus’ lordship. 

See also ROMAN EMPERORS; ROMAN EMPIRE; 
ROMAN MILITARY. 
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S.J. Hafemann 


ROMANCES/NOVELS, ANCIENT 
Ancient romances, or novels, are modern terms 
that scholars use for a number of ancient narra- 
tives that typically involve an extraordinarily 
beautiful young couple who fall in love but who 
must endure various temptations, hardships and 
humiliations before they, with the help of the 
gods, can live happily ever after. 

1. Romances and Related Narratives 

2. Recent Scholarship on the Romances 

3, The Romances and the New Testament 


1. Romances and Related Narratives, 

1.1, Extant Romances, Five classic Greek ro- 
mances have survived intact and are readily 
available in English translation (see Reardon 
1989, 17-588). They are, in chronological se- 
quence, Chariton's Chaereas and Callirhoe, Xeno- 
phon's Ephesian Tale, Achilles TMius's Leucippe 
and Cleitophon, Longus's Daphnis and Chloe and 
Heliodorus's Ethiopian Story, Chariton may have 
written his romance as carly as the mid-first cen- 
tury A.D. and certainly by the early second, The 
next three—Xenophon, Achilles Tatius and 
Longus—all belong to the second century A.D., 
the first two to the early part, the last to the latter 
part of the century. Heliodorus’s dates have 
been less secure, vacillating between the third 
and fourth century, but recently resolved in fa- 
vor of the fourth (Bowersock, 149-55). - 

1,2. Evidence of Further Romances. These five 
complete romances are the most important ex- 
amples of the genre, but hardly the only ones. 
References in literature point to other ro- 
mances—for example, Philostratus mentions a 
romance called Araspes and Panthea and at- 
tributes it to the early second-century sophist Di- 
onysius of Miletus (Vit. Soph, 524), Summaries of 
still other romances are preserved in the Bibiio- 
theca of Photius, ninth-century patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (Reardon 1989, 773-97), But it is the 
sands of Egypt that continue to provide new, if 
very fragmentary, papyrus evidence of previ- 
ously unknown novels, about a dozen to date, all 
of which are now readily available (see Stephens 
and Winkler; Reardon 1989, 799-827). 

1,3. Related Narratives, Finally, a number of 
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related narratives are often inchided with the ro- 
mances, such as Dio Chrysostom's “Hunters of 
Euboea”" ( = Or. 7.1-80), the Alexander Romance, 
the epistolary novel of Chion of Heraklea, the 
Jewish novella */oseph and Aseneth and the Chris- 
tian apocryphal Acts (see Morgan and Stone- 
man, 117-271; see Apocryphal Acts and Epistles). 


2. Recent Scholarship on the Romances. 

Scholarship on this considerable body of litera- 
ture was long dormant, despite occasional con- 
tributions, most notably E. Rohde’s massive and 
erudite Der griechische Roman und seine Vorléufer 
and B, Perry's Ancient Romances, Since the 1970s, 
however, interest in the romances has bur- 
geoned, so much so that they have become, as 
one recent assessment puts it, “one of the hot- 
test properties in town” (Bowie and Harrison, 
159), The reasons for this renewed interest are 
many; the current interest in the Second Sophis- 
tic, which is the broader literary and intellectual 
context for the romances; the fascination with 
contemporary literary theory that has grown out 
of studies of the romances’ contemporary coun- 
terpart, the modern novel; and the increased 
communication and collaboration among schol- 
ars that has been fostered by international con- 
ferences and bibliographical newsletters like 
G. Schmeling’s Petronian Society Newsletter. 

In any case, scholarship on the romances is 
growing rapidly, and the growth has not outrun 
sophisticated and insightful analysis, For exam- 
ple, new editions of the texts continue to appear, 
including the recent addition of Chariton’s Cal- 
lirhoe in the Loeb Classical Library (Goold). In 
addition, excellent introductory studies of the 
romances are now available (Hdgg; Holzberg; 
Schmeling), and scholarship on individual ro- 
manices progresses on a number of fronts. Not 
surprisingly, much of this scholarship is concen- 
trated on literary analysis, both of the genre of 
romance and of speciffe narratologigal tech- 
niques in the romances (Reardon 1991; Bartsch; 
Schmeling), but scholars are also using the ro- 
mances as sources for reconstructing ancient so- 
cial life, in particular their portrayal of *women, 
their understanding of love and their conven- 
tions of *marriage (Egger; Konstan; Schmeling). 


3. The Romances and the New Testament. 

Consequently, given the ready availability of 
texts and translations, along with an extensive 
and impressive secondary literature, it is a good 
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time for NT scholars to become more familiar 
with the romances and to appreciate their value 
for understanding the NT at a variety of levels. 

3.1, Romances as Sources for Social Life. Taken 
as a whole, the romances provide a detailed, 
comprehensive and coherent account of the 
lives of people in the regions that witnessed the 
spread of Christianity in the first and early sec- 
ond centuries, The romances place us in *Anti- 
och, Tyre, Tarsus, *Ephesus, Miletus, *Alexand- 
ria, Paphos, Syracuse and Tarentum, to name 
just a few of the cities that the romances and NT 
share, We observe people in these regions at all 
social levels—from Icisurely aristocrats and 
their households in the cities to the most mar- 
ginalized shepherds and brigands in the coun- 
tryside and beyond. Moreover, the stories 
involving these people are so detailed that we 
can discover the specific conventions that gov- 
ern their attitudes and behavior; we observe 
them, for example, attending symposia (see Ban- 
quets), *travel-ing, being attacked by brigands, 
abusing *slaves, being put on tial, celebrating 
festivals, “burying loved ongs and being en- 
gaged in harvests. Perhaps no other source is as 
rich in data of social life as the romances are, 

3.2, Specific Parallels, But the romances pro- 
vide more than a general if comprehensive pic- 
ture of life during NT times. They also 
corroborate and clarify many specific NT texts, 
from minor matters of Greek grammar to the 
central concern of christology. A sampling of 
specific parallels will illustrate the value of read- 
ing ancient romances, as is beginning to be real- 
ized (sce Hock et al), 

3.2.1, Linguistic Parallels. For example, the ro- 
mances share many features of Koine Greck 
with the NT the partitive use of apo or ek (“of”) 
with a suppressed tines (“some”) (Mt 23:34; Mk 
12:2; Jn 7:40; cf. Longus Daphn, Chi, 4.15.4); the 
ascensive use of alla (“but”) in the phrase alla 
kai (“and what is more”) (Lk 16:21; cf. Xeno- 
phon Ephesian Tale 1.5.8); the perfective sense of 
the present pareisin (“have come”) (Acts 17:6; cf, 
Chariton Chaer. 1.1.14); and the identical litotes 
that Paul uses when describing ‘Tarsus as “no 
mean city" (ouk asémou poleds) (Acts 21:39; cf. 
Achilles Tatius Leue, 8.3.1). 

3.2.2, Social Parallels, The parallels, however, 
go beyond language to various social conven- 
tions, thereby corroborating many social details 
in the NT: counting seeds to judge the quality of 
a harvest (Mk 4:8; cf. Longus Daphn. Chl. 3.30); 


being interested in different burial practices (Jn 
19:40; cf. Xenophon Aphesian Tale 5.1.10); and 
using various epistolary conventions—wniting a 
letter with tears (2 Cor 2:4; cf. Chariton Chaer. 
4.6.6), sending greetings to individuals (Rom 
16:3-16; cf. Chariton Chaer. 8.4.6), closing with 
an authenticating sentence or two in one’s own 
hand (1 Cor 16:21-24; Philem 19; cf. Chariton 
Chaer, 8.4.6), sending letters by means of slaves 
(Eph 6:21; cf, Xenophon Ephesian Tale 2.12.1; 
Achilles ‘Tatius Leuc. 1.8.5; 4.11.1) and giving 
them oral messages to deliver as well (Eph 6:21; 
cf Chariton Chaer. 8.4.9; Achilles Tatius Leuc. 
5.21.1). 

At times parallels from the romances do 
more than corroborate; they also clarily. For ex- 
ample, the brief mention of a pit into which a 
sheep might fall (Mt 12:11) finds clarification in 
Longus's romance, where the practice of dig- 
ging pits is more fully described; they are the 
work of a whole village, are six feet across and 
four times as deep, are camouflaged with 
branches and are designed to trap marauding 
wolves (Longus Daphn, Chi. 1.11.1-2). 

3.2.3. A Christological Parallel. Clarification 
extends to the central concern of christology. 
For example, the christological claims of the 
so-called Philippians hymn (Phil 2:6-11) find 
considerable clarification from both the narra- 
tive structure of the romances and their detailed 
accounts of master-slave conventions. Structur- 
ally, the protagonists of the romances belong to 
the highest social classes at the beginning of the 
story but soon suffer the humiliations of capture 
and enslavement before some deity raises them 
back to their original status at the end of the 
story. The Philippians hymn is similarly struc- 
tured: at the beginning Jesus’ status is virtually 
equal to that of God (Phil 2:6), but then he ac- 
cepts the humiliation of being an obedient slave 
(Phil 2:7-8) before God raises him to a status so 
high that all beings—in heaven,,on earth and 
under the carth—bow at the sound of his name 
and confess him as “Lord” (kyrios, Phil 2:9-11), 
the same title used by slaves for their “master” 
(kyrios; cf, Chariton Chaer. 2.3.5-6). 

An incident in Xenophon’s romance pro- 
vides further clarification: Habrocomes, after 
being enslaved and then punished severely for 
supposedly raping his master's daughter, finds 
himself locked up and near death (Xenophon 
Ephesian Tale 1.13.6; 2.3-7); the master, however, 
soon learns of his innocence and then quickly 
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summons him, apologizes to him and makes 
him manager of his household, where he rules 
everyone (Xenophon Ephesian Tale 2.10.1-3). In 
other words, here are the precise social conven- 
tions that provide plausibility to the religious 
claims of the Philippians hymn: just as Habro- 
comes, enslaved and near death, can have his 
status reversed so quickly and completely so that 
he rules all in the household, so could Jesus, en- 
slaved and obedient to death by crucifixion, be 
raised up by God to the status of master of all in 
creation, Consequently, the romances are valu- 
able indeed if they can help clarify, as here, the 
meaning and truth of the christological claims 
of the NT. 

See also JOSEPH AND ASENETH; LITERACY AND 
BOOK CULTURE; WRITING AND LITERATURE: 
GRECO-ROMAN. 
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R.F Hock 


ROME: OVERVIEW 
Rome was the chief city in Italy and the capital 
of the *Roman Empire. Because of its prestige 
and importance its name is used both for the 
city and for Roman civilization, 
1, Historical and Cultural Background of the 
City and the Empire 
2. The City of Rome in the First Century A.D. 
5. The Romans in Palestine 


1, Historical and Cultural Background of the 
City and the Empire, 

1.1. The Roman Republic. Rome began as a 
small settlement on the east bank of the Tiber 
River, Traditionally founded by Romulus by 
about 753 B.C. and ruled by kings, Rome became 
a republic in 509 B.C., governed by a senate un- 
der two consuls. It rapidly expanded, conquer- 
ing its neighbors and establishing the 
dominance of its language, Latin. In the third to 
second centuries, Rome became a naval power, 
defeating its rival Carthage in two Punic wars, 
The Romans also gained ascendancy in the East 
with the defeat of Antiochus III of Syria and the 
conquest of *Macedon and *Greece (in 146 B.C, 
*Corinth was sacked). By this time Rome had a 
highly efficient and well-disciplined profes- 
sional army. 

After class struggles, political rivalries and 
civil wars, the republic came to an end in a con- 
test for power, initially among *Pompey, Crassus 
and Julius Caesar (assassinated 44 B,C.), and 
then between Marc Antony and Octavign, who 
emerged victor at Actium (31 B.C.), In 27 B.c. Oc- 
tavian, taking the surname Augustus, or “venera- 
ble” (cf. Lk 2:1), “restored the republic.” This 
was the beginning of an empire that was to last 
for many centuries. 

1.2. The Early Empire. For the purposes of 
studying the background to the NT, only the first 
phase of the Roman Empire, notably the Julio- 
Claudian and Flavian dynasties, is of direct im- 
portance. Knowledge of this period is indebted 
especially to *Tacitus’s Annals and Histories, Sue- 
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tonius's Lives of the Caesars, Cassius Dio's Histories 
and *Josephus's Jewish War and Antiquities, and 
to “inscriptions, papyri and data derived from 
*coins and other material remains (sce Balsdon; 
Jones and Milns; Avi-Yonah), 

Augustus (27 B.C.-A.D, 14) is rightly famous for 
establishing and maintaining peace (the "pax 
Romana, although this was not kept without a 
price; see Wengst); for his efficient administra- 
tion, including legal and financial reforms; his 
upholding of traditional Roman values and mo- 
rality; and his patronage of the arts. Modest in 
his lifestyle, he preferred to be known as prin- 
ceps, “first citizen,” rather than imperator, “em- 
peror.” The principate of his stepson Tiberius 
(A.D. 14-37) proved more tyrannical and ended 
in a reign of terror. The evils of autocratic power 
became still more evident under Gaius 
(Caligula, A.D. 87-41), who may have been in- 
sanc, He offended the Jews by ordering his 
statue to be placed in the *temple at *Jerusalem 
(the Syrian legate Petronius averted a confronta- 
tion by delaying tactics), After Gaius’s assassina- 
tion, Claudius's reign (A.D, 41-5g) provided 
stability with the development of the civil ser- 
vice, the strengthening of empire and the gener- 
ous extension of Roman “citizenship. He 
continued Augustus’s policy of allowing the Jews 
freedom of worship and was a friend of Herod 
Agrippa I, whom he set up as king (see below). 
In the later part of his reign, he expelled the 
Jews from Rome, an event that Suctonius (Clau- 
dius 25.4) claims was precipitated by distur- 
bances caused by Chrestus (“at the instigation of 
Chrestus” fimpulsore Chresto], perhaps a distor- 
tion of “Christ,” although this is not certain; see 
Stern, 115-17). Nero’s eccentric and extravagant 
reign (A.D. 54-68) was marked by a great fire at 
Rome, probably accidental but attributed to 
Christians, It led to the first concentrated Ro- 
man persecutions of Christians. 

On Nero's death different military factions 
fought over the succession (A.D. 68-69, the Year 
of the Four Emperors), until Vespasian, a plebe- 
ian and commander of the army in the East, 
emerged victorious (reigned A.D. 69-79). This pe- 
riod saw the Jewish revolt of A.D, 66 to 70 with 
the brutal sack of Jerusalem by Vespasian's son 
Titus, who commemorated the event by his arch 
in Rome (see Jewish Wars with Rome), After this, 
Judea became an imperial Roman province. Ti- 
tus reigned only two years (A.D. 79-81) and was 
followed by his brother Domitian (A.D, §1-96), an 


efficient administrator who carried out a public 
building program. But his rule, like that of Tibe- 
rius, ended in a reign of terror. He claimed the 
lide “lord and god” (Suetonius Domitian 13) and 
was responsible for a major persecution of 
Christians. In contrast, the reigns of Nerva (AD. 
96-98) and Trajan (A.D, 98-117) brought peace 
and stability. 

One can understand why the Romans are fa- 
mous for their military and administrative abili- 
ties, their law and their skills in architecture, 
engineering and road building (see Roman Ad- 
ministration; Roman Emperors; Roman Law 
and Legal System; Roman Military; Roman Po- 
litical System; Art and Architecture: Greco- 
Roman). Deeply indebted to Greece in the areas 
of literature, *philosophy and the creative arts, 
they nevertheless had their own gift for the lucid 
expression of ideas in precise and elegant lan- 
guage (sce Howatson; Bandinelli). ‘Traditionally 
the Romans valued family life and the virtues of 
gravitas (“dignity”) and pietas (“devotion” or “du- 
tifulness”), But like all peoples they had their 
darker side, and many instances are recorded of 
cormuption, sexual immorality, brutality and 
murder, One should be wary of either idealizing 
or denigrating them as a people or in terms of 
their accomplishments. 


1.3. Roman Religion and Politics. 

1.3.1. Religion and Politics. Roman religion 
was originally animistic, involving the spirits of 
the woods, springs and mountains. The Romans 
also worshiped anthropomorphic gods such as 
Jupiter, Juno, Mars and Minerva, whom they 
identified with their Greek counterparts. They 
came successively under the influence of the 
Etruscans, the Greeks and various Eastern peo- 
ples and imported foreign cults, including those 
of Cybele, Isis and Mithras, so long as these 
were compatible with state policies. Roman reli- 
gion and the state's policies toward religion af- 
fected the reception that the Roman people 
gave to foreign religions, including *Judaism 
and Christianity, since Roman religion was 
closely bound up with the government of Rome. 
A good example of this linkage is emperor wor- 
ship (see DLNTD, Emperor, Emperor Cult), 
which seems to have originated in the East, 
where *Hellenistic monarchs had long been 
recognized as divine saviors. In the empire it be- 
came a focus and test of political loyalty (Pliny 
Ep. 10.96-97), even though at Rome it was at first 
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restricted either to the deceased emperor (cf. the 
earlier worship of ancestors) or his “genius” 
(guardian spirit). In the provinces and later at 
Rome also, the emperor often shared his cult 
with the goddess Roma, personification of the 
power and spirit of Rome. [R, B, Edwards] 

The tie between religion and politics was felt 
in other ways, however. The priests of the state 
religion served as advisors to the senate. They 
were consulted for discerning the divine will 
through signs and purifying significant areas 
(augures), setting the calendar and establishing 
religious law (ontifices), making war in reli- 
giously correct ways (fetiales) and keeping and 
interpreting the Sibylline Books (duovin [later 
decemyiri| sacris faciundis). Priests, by their func- 
tion of interpreting foreign books, especially in 
the third century B.C., called for the acceptance 
of certain foreign religions into Rome. At the 
end of the republican age the Aaruspices (lit., 
“soothsayers”) were organized as a priestly col- 
lege. Its members were trained to discern the di- 
vine will from the entrails of sacrificial animals. 

Everywhere in is ap! er there were 
reminders of the gods. On the hill known as 
Capitolium a large temple was dedicated to Jupi- 
ter, Juno and Minerva in the first year of the re- 
public, Though it burned in- 83 B.C, a new 
temple was built in 69 B.C, This was repaired and 
embellished by Augustus in 26 and 9 B.c.. The 
temple therefore dominated the city when 
Christianity first made inroads there. On the 
southern border of the political center, the fo- 
rum, were temples of Saturn, the Castores, Vesta 
and the office spaces of the pontifices and an- 
other member of their priestly college, the rex 
sacrorum (“king of sacred things,” a religious 
post representing the ancient kings of Rome). 
Privately, the lares (shrines for dead family mem- 
bers) and di penates (gods of the family cup- 
board) were constant reminders in the home of 
the connection in the Roman religious mind be- 
tween this world and the other. 

Participation in religious ritual was a way of 
life for Romans. The possibility of choosing a 
religion and joining a group defined only for its 
religious identity was unknown. Groups that 
were organized solely for religious purposes, 
with the exception of vocational priesthoods in 
the state religion, Jewish “synagogues, and later 
the churches, were unknown. Though there 
were collegia named after certain deities, the 
members of such associations were joined by a 
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common occupation or ethnic background, The 
churches in Rome arguably showed their faith 
as the organizing principle more than syna- 
gogues, since the churches likely consisted of a 
greater variety in ethnic and class backgrounds. 

1.3.2. Legal Orientation. In public and in pri- 
vate, Roman religion was in essence the perfor- 
mance of ritual; hence there was great emphasis 
on the proper observance of ritual (Pliny Nat. 
Hist. 13.10), The priesthoods were closely linked 
with the legislative government; this fact and the 
elaborate rules within Roman religion point to 
the essential legal character of religion. Far 
from espousing a personal relationship with the 
gods, Roman religion taught that if one followed 
the rituals correctly, a contract would be made 
that obtained the “peace of the gods” (pax de- 
orum; cf. Rom 5:1-2, where Paul states that be- 
lievers have “peace with God" on the basis of 
faith), 

Since the Romans considered religion as es- 
sentially a legal matter, it is possible to interpret 
Paul's presentation of his gospel in the book of 
Romans in legal terms: God's general moral law 
(Rom 2;14-16), Torah (Rom 3:21; 10:4) and polit- 
ical law (Rom 13:1-7). Paul's focus on questions 
of law (Rom 2:12-27; 4:13-16; 7 passim) and his 
acknowledgment that his readers “know law” 
(Rom 7:1) may not simply reflect the Jewish pre- 
occupation with Torah or the high percentage 
of secular lawyers in Roman socicty but Paul's 
recognition that Romans viewed religion as a 
matter of law. The Roman emphasis on legal et- 
iquette in religion presupposed that the gods 
were rational, a point not shared with most for- 
eign cults introduced to Rome, The religious 
vow of 217 B.C. (Livy Hist, 22.10) illustrates how a 
Roman priest could treat the gods as rational 
bargaining partners, much as one person would 
reason with another. Paul's *letter to the Ro- 
mans emphasizes being rational in religion. 
The rational God hartds over those,who ignore 
him “to an unfit mind” (Rom 1:28); acting 
against one's mind is perceived as acting against 
God (Rom 7:20-24); and presenting one's body 
to God is reasonable religion, accompanied by a 
renewed mind (Rom 12;1-2), 

1.3.3. Roman Policies and Attitudes to Foreign 
Religions, As one of the later foreign religions to 
seek entrance into Rome, Christianity inherited 
stereotypes and government policies developed 
from past encounters between the Roman gov- 
ernment and foreign religions, such as Judaism. 
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Any study of church-state relations not only 
must begin with the state religion of Rome but 
also must include the reception Rome gave to 
the foreign religions that antedated Christianity, 
since foreign religions could not be introduced 
in Rome without official approval from the sen- 
ate and Romans viewed religion as a concern of 
the state, Since the late republic, Rome looked at 
all foreign religions with much suspicion. At the 
same time, it was ready to attempt the introduc- 
tion of a foreign religion when it perceived that 
cults offered a solution to an unmet need in 
Rome. For example, the Asclepius cult (known 
in Rome as Aesculapius) was brought from Epi- 
daurus to Rome when in 293 B.c, the Roman 
priests who kept the Sibylline Books called for 
its importation to quell a plague. [ts temple on 
the island of Tiber was dedicated on January 1, 
291 B.C.. The minor deity Hygicia was also wor- 
shiped there, to whom the Romans later at- 
tached the name of their Italian goddess, Salus. 

The official importation of a new cult did not 
mean that the state religion was abandoned. 
There was no mechanism in Romangeligion for 
abolishing any traditional practice. Rather, new 
cults were brought to Rome and new interpreta- 
tions of state religion were made as history pro- 
gressec. Religious exclusivism, such as was found 
in Judaism and Christianity, was therefore un- 
heard of to the Roman religious mind. While 
earlier more tolerant, Rome was more cautious 
regarding new religions after events in 186 B.C. 
that raised the government’s suspicions about 
foreign religions. In this year, the Roman senate 
forbade the practice of the Dionysian orgia, or 
bacchanalia. The Dionysus cult had entered 
Rome from Campanian Italy. In response to the 
senate’s measures (CIL 1,196; ILS 18), the people 
of Rome reacted violently, and an outbreak of 
crime spread through the city (Livy Hisé. 39.8-18), 
This incident, known now as the Bacchanalia, 
helped shape the Roman stereotype that foreign 
religions inevitably brought disorder. Hence, 
when Christianity entered Rome, it too was 
viewed with suspicion. [M. Reasoner] 

1.4, Roman Provincial Administration, The first 
Roman provinces, in the West, were acquired in 
the third century B.c. After Rome's expansion 
into the East, Asia (i¢., western Turkey), Cilicia 
and Bithynia were added, followed by Syria and 
Egypt. Augustus annexed several more prov- 
inces, and Claudius added Britain (A.D. 43). 

Under the empire provinces were of two 


kinds: public or consular, governed by procon- 
suls under the authority of the senate (these 
were generally the richer and more settled prov- 
inces); or imperial, governed by legates, ap- 
pointed by the emperor (mostly frontier 
provinces, such as Syria, where legions were sta- 
tioned). Both these types of governor were of 
senatorial rank. There was a third class of gover- 
nors, known as prefects or procurators, of lower 
equestrian rank, who were in charge of smaller 
provinces (¢.g., Judea). These were often experts 
in financial administration, All governors had 
judicial and military powers. The number of 
troops available might be quite small (c.g., one 
cohort, consisting of three hundred to six hun- 
dred men) but in frontier provinces could rise to 
three or four legions (a legion consisting of 
some three thousand to six thousand infantry 
and one hundred to two hundred cavalry). Gov- 
ernors could not be prosecuted for mismanage- 
ment until after their term of office. 

Roman provincial government has been de- 
scribed as “supervisory rather than executive” 
(Sherwin-White, SBE 3:1027), which meant that 
few Roman officials were involved, detailed ad- 
ministration being in the hands of municipal 
authorities or, in the case of Judea, councils of 
elders grouped into toparchies, Revenue was 
raised by a system of tax farming. Local laws and 
religious customs were usually respected as long 
as they did not interfere with smooth govern- 
ment. Roman citizens came under Roman law, 
Citizenship could be granted both to whole 
communities and to individuals (e.g, to men 
with long Service in auxiliary units of the army) 
and was passed down from father to son, In the 
Eastern provinces members of the wealthy up- 
per classes often acquired their citizenship 
through influence, [R. B. Edwards) 


2. The City of Rome in the First Century A.D, 
2.1. Size and Character, With a population of 
about one million people, the city of Rdme in 
the first century drew people from cvery corner 
of the empire and beyond. During Augustus’s 
reign an urban police force (cohortes urbanae) 
and fire prevention units (vigiles) were added to 
keep order in the growing city, Like the great cit- 
ies of today, Rome was the place to visit in the 
imperial period, Paul's declaration that he had 
intended many times to visit the Roman Chris- 
tians before writing his letter to them (Rom 1:13) 
was therefore similar to what any provincial 
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would say before making final arrangements for 
a trip to Rome. 

From at least the third century B.c., Rome 
had been a drawing point for people of a varicty 
of ethnic backgrounds. The immigration of pro- 
vincial Italians and Greeks that was occurring 
under the republic was eclipsed in the carly 
principate by immigration from Syria, *Asia Mi- 
nor (modern Turkey), Egypt, Africa, Spain and 
later Gaul and Germany. Juvenal’s statement 
that “long ago the Orontes has overflowed into 
the Tiber" (Juvenal Sat, 3.62) shows his percep- 
tion of the high number of Semitic people living 
in first-century Rome. Record of a Jewish pres- 
ence in Rome dates from 139 B.C, and it is 
known that the number of Jewish residents in 
Rome increased when, in 62 BC, Pompey 
brought back a large number of Jewish captives 
for use as *slaves, By the time *Cicero defended 
Flaccus in 59 B.C., it appears that the Jews were a 
significant political interest group in Rome (Ci- 
cero Flac. 66). In the civil war that began in 49 
B.C., the Jews in Rome and throughout the Med- 
iterrancan world supported Jylius Caesar 
against Pompey, thus explaining why Jews 
mourned the death of Caesar in 44 B.C. (Sueto- 
nius /ulius 84,5), [tis estimated that there were at 
least forty thousand Jews in Rome during the 
first century A.D. Literary Sources from the late 
republic and carly empire show, however, that 
these foreign residents in Rome (peregrini) were 
not fully accepted and experienced racial dis- 
crimination, Africans were reportedly despised 
(Livy Hist, 30.12.18; Sallust /ug. 91.7), the Jews 
were the victims of such discrimination (Cicero 
Flac. 66-69; Horace Sat. 1.9.71-72), and even 
Greeks received slurs (Cicero Ep, 16.4.2; Tse. 
2.65; De Orat, 1.105; 2.18). 

2.2, Judaism in Rome, Scholars disagree 
whether Judaism had been accorded the status 
of a legal religion (religio licita), but it appears 
that Jews were given tacit permission to meet for 
religious purposes in their synagogues, and the 
Jews’ observance of the *sabbath was not used 
to their disadvantage. It is true that Jews were ex- 
pelled from Rome in 139 B.c. (Valerius Maximus 
Fad. ac Dict, 1.3.2), in A.D. 19 (Josephus Ant. 
18.3.5 §§81-84; ‘Tacitus Ann. 2.85.5; Suetonius 
Tiberius 36; Dio Cassius Hist, 57.18.5) and in A.D, 
49 (Suctonius Claudius 25.4; Acts 18:1-2; some 
scholars think this expulsion took place in A.D. 
41). The first two cases were probably a Roman 
response to active proselytizing by the Jews, but 
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the third was perhaps due to unrest within the 
Jewish community about Christianity (see 
above). But these expulsions were not perma- 
nent measures, and at least in the latter two 
cases probably did not apply to Jews who were 
Roman citizens. 

Judaism in Rome was also closely tied to Ju- 
dais in Jerusalem. Around 140 B.C., the high 
pricsts in Jerusalem sent emissaries to Rome in 
order to offset the power of the *Seleucids, 
Later, ruling priests in the first century politi- 
cally endorsed Julius Caesar (and not Pompey, 
who had entered the temple in 63 B..c.), and 
*Herod the Great was in political alliance with 
Augustus, In the first century AD., princes in the 
family of Herod such as Agrippa II, who would 
later hold the rights of appointing high priests 
in Jerusalem, were reared in Rome under impe- 
rial patronage. Far from being an unruly cousin 
of Judaism in Jerusalem, then, Judaism in Rome 
was rather a devoted son, Within the synagogues 
of Rome, Christianity first gained its inroads 
there, 

2.3. Christians in Rome, Although Christianity 
first appeared as a sect of Judaism, the Roman 
church by the time of Paul's initial visit (A.D. 60) 
was already making its break with Judaism, a 
break that must have been complete by A.D. 64, 
when Nero focused persecution on Christians, 
blaming them for the fire in the city, The 
churches in Rome represented a body of Chris- 
tianity that Paul could not ignore. Their strategic 
potential came from their close connection with 
Jerusalem, their location in the world capital 
and their"connections with the rest of the em- 
pire through people groups represented in 
Rome's congregations. 

2.3.1, Origins. The connection between the 
Jews in Rome and Jerusalem and the Jewish ele- 
ment within early Roman Christianity lead to 
the probable conclusion that Christianity was 
brought to Rome by Jewish Christians fyom Pal- 
estine, This is confirmed by the note that Jews 
from Rome were in Peter's audience in Jerusa- 
lem at Pentecost (Acts 2:10). Jewish Christians 
most probably entered into dialogue with fellow 
Jews, and this resulted in tumultuous encounters 
and some conversions. One such encounter 
possibly occurred in A.D. 49, when Claudius ex- 
pelled the Jews from Rome. Suetonius’s brief de- 
scription of this event (see above) is generally 
taken to mean that the Jews were arguing 
among themselves about Christ, As a result, 
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Priscilla and Aquila, two Jewish Christians, left 
Italy when Claudius expelled the Jews from 
Rome (Acts 18:2), 

The Jewish component in early Roman 
Christianity suggests that house churches may 
have developed in association with various syna- 
gogues, indicating that Christianity in Rome 
arose not in a single church but in a plurality of 
house churches, Paul's greeting in the letter to 
the Romans is given not to a church (cf. 1 Cor 
1:2; 2 Cor 1:1) but to “all those who are in Rome, 
beloved of God, chosen saints” (Rom 1:7). Paul 
still used the singular “church” to describe the 
Christians who met in Rome, while acknowledg- 
ing that they did so probably in a variety of 
places. 

2.3.2. Jewish Presence. Because of its likely ori- 
gin in the synagogues of Rome, Jewish Chris- 
tianity retained a close connection with its 
Jewish roots in Jerusalem. Paul's letter to the 
church is evidence for this (Rom 1:16; 3:1-80; 
9—11). Half a century later, when Tacitus de- 
scribes Christianity, he links it to Judea (Tacitus 
Ann, 15,44,2), Roman erage tae have in- 
cluded a distinctly Jewish elerfent, Theologi- 
cally such a presence within the church most 
representative of the world’s peoples forced 
Paul to outline his gospel in a manner that ac- 
counted for God's dealifigs with all people (Rom 
2:1-16; 15:7-18). A letter and visit to this church 
provided apologetic opportunities for Paul to de- 
fend himself to people with close ties to the 
groups that most criticized and resisted Paul's 
ministry, the Judaism and Christianity of Jerusa- 
lem. Thus, for the Romans, Paul defends his 
theology (Rom 6;1-2) and mission strategy (Rom 
15:14-24), His upcoming visit to Jerusalem is ex- 
plained and addressed to them as a worthwhile 
and spiritual endeavor (Rom 15:25-32). While 
Roman Christianity was primarily composed of 
Gentiles, as Paul's letter shows, it is probable 
that there was an ethnically Jewish presence in 
the Roman churches. 

2.3.3, Servile Presence. Since many Jews first 
came to Rome as slaves, it is likely that some of 
the Jews within the Roman churches were of the 
servile classes (either slaves or freedmen and 
freedwomen). The slaves in Rome were prima- 
rily of foreign origin in the first century of the 
principate. While there were some freeborn for- 
eigners in Rome, the possibility that many were 
servile foreigners fits with Suetonius’s convic- 
tion that Nero administered Roman law prop- 


erly when crucifying Christians (Suetonius Nero 
16.2; 19.3), since Roman law prohibited crucifix- 
ion of its citizens. Further evidence for the ser- 
vile nature of the Roman church are the 
references to those of certain “households” 
(Rom 16:10-11), a standard euphemism for the 
servile classes. 

2.3.4. Asceticism. G. La Piana has suggested an 
ascetic element within the first-century Roman 
church, This seems fully in accordance with ex- 
trabiblical evidence and indications in Paul's let- 
ter to the Romans. Vegetarianism was taught in 
the school of Quintus Sextius in the early first 
century. The philosopher Sotion led *Seneca to 
practice vegetarianism for a time (Seneca Ep, 
108.22), Another philosopher who was influen- 
tial during the reign of Nero, *Musonius Rufus, 
also taught vegetarianism (Peri Trophes, ed. 
Hense, 95). Vegetarianism is reflected in J Clem- 
ent 20.4, while asceticism in dress is mentioned 
in J Clement 17.1. Biblical evidence for asceticism 
in Roman Christianity comes from Hebrews 
13:9 and Romans 14:1-3, 21. In the latter refer- 
ence the strong and weak are differentiated 
within the Roman church by different postures 
toward ascetic practice, The mind/body dualism 
common to ascetics is found in Romans 1:24; 
6:19; 7:23-24; 12:1-2. The ascetic tendencies of 
Roman Christianity were later worked out in 
one of its leaders, Tatian (A. in Rome A.D, 160- 
172), The ascetic movement within the Roman 
church at the time Paul wrote his letter may well 
have prompted him to delineate an ethic of re- 
sponsibility in which the strong in conscience 
was to-respect the weak, more ascetic, Christians 
(Rom 14:14-17; 15:1-3), 

2.3.5. Influence. By the time Paul wrote Ro- 
mans, it is clear that the Roman church was as- 
cendant in influence among churches of the 
Mediterranean world, Paul's uncharacteristic 
desire to visit the church in Rome that he had 
not founded (Rom 1;9-13; cf. 15:20) and his 
need for the Roman church's endorsement and 
support (Rom 15:22-24) show the influence that 
this church carried in the Mediterranean world. 
The influence of the Roman church is also seen 
in J Clement, a letter written as carly as A.D. 96, in 
which the Roman church expects its directives 
to its sister church in *Corinth to be followed (/ 
Clem, 7.1-3; 62.1-3; 65.1). 

Though the church in Rome was not 
founded by an apostle, Paul is associated with its 
carly history. As apostle to the Gentiles, he con- 
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sidered this within his sphere of ministry (Rom 
1:11-15), One's understanding of the relation- 
ship that Paul had with Roman Christianity be- 
fore his visit in A.D. 60 affects one’s conception 
of early church history and hence one's inter- 
pretation of the letter to the Romans. While it is 
true that Romans is the most systematic of Paul's 
letters, its occasional nature cannot be denied. 
The influence that Roman Christianity enjoyed 
likely meant that Christians throughout the em- 
pire knew something about the Roman church. 
Paul's statement “your faith is announced 
throughout the whole world” (Rom 1:8) is prob- 
ably more than epistolary flattery. Paul met 
Christians from Rome at least by A.D. 50, after 
Aguila and Priscilla had come to Corinth from 
Rome (Acts 18:1-2; cf. Rom 16:3-5), Christians in 
Pauline circles no doubt had associations with 
other Christians in Rome. While Romans 16 has 
been assigned an *Ephesian destination by T. W. 
Manson, later works by H. Gamble, P. Lampe 
and W.-H. Ollrog have demonstrated the integ- 
rity of this chapter with the rest of the letter. On 
the basis of Romans 16, then, it is probable that 
Paul knew a number of people in Takne. The let- 
ler is written in order to strengthen an existing 
relationship. 

By the time Paul arrived in Rome.in about A.D, 
60 (Acts 28;14-16) in order ‘to stand trial before 
Nero's representative, the practorian prefect, 
Nero had murdered his mother, his advisor Bur- 
rus had died, and Seneca had retired. Rumors 
were probably spreading that the imperial gov- 
ernment did not seem as stable as in the earlier 
part of Nero's reign, According to wadition, Paul 
was freed after his first trial. From the testimony 
that Paul “reached the limits of the West" (/ Clem. 
5:7), itis possible Urat Paul then reached Spain as 
intended (Rom 15;24), It is then most likely that 
Paul was arrested and imprisoned again at Rome, 
where he was executed sometime between A.D. 
64 and 67. First Clement 5:2-5, in citing “pillars of 
the church,” mentions Peter first and then Paul 
as examples of endurance under suffering, Today 
one can see a carving of both apostles baptizing 
their jailers in the Mamertine Prison (Rome's 
State prison), testimony to the tradition that both 
men suffered for their faith in Rome, The details 
of Paul's second trial (if he had one) and martyr- 
dom are unknown. Tradition tells us that he was 
beheaded on the Ostian Way at about the same 
time and place as Peter (Eusebius Hist, Eel. 
2,25,7-8), [M. Reasoner} 
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3. The Romans in Palestine. 

3.1. To Herod the Great. The history of the Ro- 
man government of Palestine is complex. In 66 
to 63 B.C, Pompey conducted his celebrated 
Eastern campaign, during which he was called 
into Palestine by the two sons of Salome Alexan- 
dra in their dispute over the succession (see Has- 
moneans). He captured Jerusalem and entered 
the temple but ordered its cleansing and rein- 
stated Hyreanus as high priest. After this, Syria 
became a Roman imperial province, with the 
Decapolis and *Samaria, now freed from Jewish 
rule, under its wing. Judea, Galilee, Idumea and 
Perea were retained by the Jews as client king- 
doms, dependent on Rome. Julius Caesar ap- 
pointed Antipater procurator of Judea. His son 
*Herod, who had been governor of Galilee, won 
from Rome the title king of the Jews, a title 
which he had to make a reality by force of arms. 
Herod reigned from 37 to 4 B.G.; he extended 
his territories and restored the Jerusalem temple 
on a lavish scale, including Greco-Roman archi- 
tectural features (see Archaeology of the Land of 
Israel; Art and Architecture: Greco-Roman; Art 
and Architecture: Jewish), Herod was both a 
lover of *Hellenism and an admirer of Roman 
culture. He encouraged Hellenistic education 
and social mores; he built *theaters, amphithe- 
aters and other civic amenities such as aque- 
ducts, Under his rule, Judea was materially 
prosperous. But he was also violent and cruel. 
The massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem 
(Mt 2), though not confirmed by external 
sources, 1s consistent with his character. 

3.2, After Herod the Great. On Herod's death 
his kingdom was split into three with Herod An- 
tipas as tetrarch of Galilee and Perea (4 B.C.-A.D. 
39); Philip tetrarch of ‘Trachonitis and Iturea (4 
B.C.-A.D. 34); and Archelaus ethnarch in Judea, 
Idumea and Samaria (4 B,.C.-A.D. 6; cf. Mt 2:29; 
Lk 3:1). Archelaus’s rule ended in riots, and he 
was banished, Judea now came under the con- 
trol of Roman governors (see Roman Governors 
of Palestine), 

Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea from 
A.D, 26/27 to 36. Tacitus (Ann. 15.44) refers to 
him as procurator and mentions that “Christus” 
was put to death by him when Tiberius was ¢m- 
peror, However, an inscription from *Caesarea, 
the Roman capital of Judea, shows that his title 
was more correctly prefect. He was of equestrian 
rank, presumably a former military tribune, and 
had five cohorts of infantry and a cavalry regi- 
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ment under his command, He had absolute au- 
thority in his own province but was responsible 
to the legate in Syria, *Josephus and *Philo say 
that his governorship was marred by bloodshed, 
including a massacre of some Galileans (possi- 
bly alluded to in Lk 13:1) and the slaughter of 
many Samaritans in an ugly incident that re- 
sulted in protests to the legate Vitellius in Syria 
and Pilate's recall to Rome. According to Euse- 
bius he later committed suicide. 

In A.D. 41, Herod Agrippa I, who had previ- 
ously governed northern Palestine and Galilee, 
was made king of the Jews (cf, Acts 12), but in 
A.D. 44 Palestine reverted to Roman governors. 
In A.D, 66 to 70 the tragic Jewish war erupted, 
with the siege and fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 (see 
Jewish Revolts), The Jewish patriots held out at 
Masada until A.D, 73 and committed suicide 
rather than submit to Rome. In A.D, 132 to 135 
the Bar Kokhba revolt finally sealed the fate of 
Judea, and Jerusalem became a Roman colony 
(Aelia Capitolina) inhabited by non-Jews. 

In Palestine the Jewish leaders and people 
varied immensely in their attitydes to the Ro- 
mans. The Herodian rulers and their party were 
naturally pro-Roman, The high priests also gen- 
erally favored cooperation, as did the *Saddu- 
cees. At least some of the *Essenes withdrew to 
the desert, while the Zealots worked for armed 
rebellion. The *Pharisees saw as their first loy- 
alty absolute adherence to the Mosaic law and 
traditions, so they refused to take an oath of loy- 
alty to Herod (Josephus Ant, 17.42); some ac- 
tively resisted Roman rule, but others were more 
acquiescent, The common people must have 
simply scraped a living in a society where there 
was great inequality between rich and poor and 
much scope for oppression (see Econmics of Pal- 
estine). [R. B. Edwards} 
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RULE OF THE COMMUNITY/MANUAL 
OF DISCIPLINE (1QS) 
The Serek ha-yahad (Rule of the Community) is a 
document that records the beliefs and rules of 
the *Essene community living at Khirbet *Qum- 
ran near the Dead Sea at the period before, dur- 
ing and after the life of Jesus of Nazareth (c. 150 
B.C.-A.D, 68). It is important not only for under- 
standing the Essenes but also for shedding light 
on the NT at many significant points. 
1, The Preserved Manuscripts and Their Pub- 
lication History 
2. The Contents of the Best-Preserved Manu- 
script (1QS) 
3, The Textual History of the Document 
4, The Relationship to Other Texts of the 
Qumran Community 
5, The Relevance of the Document for New 
Testament Studies 
1, The Preserved Manuscripts and Their 
Publication History. 
The Rule of the Community (1QS) was among the 
first manuscripts found at Qumran in 1947, and 
it was published in 1951, It is almost completely 
preserved and comprises eleven columns writ- 
ten on five leather sheets stitched together. It 
was first entitled the Manual of Discipline, which 
aptly describes its contents, for the majority of its 
sections contain regulations governing the life 
and order of the community, The currently used 
title, the Rule of the Community, translates the He- 
brew tide in the opening line of the document. 
A total of twelve copies were found: in addi- 
tion to the complete copy from Cave 1, ten frag- 
mentary copies were found in Cave 4 (4QS*9) 
and another in Cave 5 (5QS). The manuscript 
from Cave 5 was published in 1962, but due to its 
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fragmentary nature it has been of fairly limited 
use for the analysis of the Rule, or Serek. The 
DJD volume containing the Cave 4 manuscripts 
was published in 1998, and their analysis is still 
at an early stage, but it is clear that some of them 
show remarkable differences compared with the 
copy from Cave 1, 


2. The Contents of the Best-Preserved 
Manuscript (1QS). 

IQS 1:1-15. The main manuscript starts with 
an introduction that mentions several topics es- 
sential for life in the community. The centrality 
of the law of *Moses is emphasized; the commu- 
nity is dualistic in its thinking, and this involves 
strict separation between “the sons of light” and 
“the sons of darkness,” that is, the community 
members and those outside, The community un- 
derstands itself as the true keeper of the cove- 
nant, and its members strive for perfection in 
their ritual conduct. A command is given for 
proper observance of cultic *festivals according 
to the (solar) *calendar used in the community. 
The members of the community hand over their 
property to the community, if 

1Q8 1:16—3:12. The liturgical section is di- 
vided into three parts. The first part contains a 
ceremony for entry into the covenant. The sec- 
ond part describes the annual renewal of the 
covenant, which presumably took place in the 
same ceremony. The third part includes con- 
demnation of those who (after the novitiate pe- 
riod?) refuse to enter into the covenant 

-1QS 3:13—4:26. A theological section ex- 
pounds the doctrine of the Two Spirits. The ba- 
sis for the doctrine is the assumption that while 
God is predestinator of all, there are two oppos- 
ing superhuman powers working in the world, 
the spirit of truth and the spirit of wickedness, 
also called the spirit of light and the spirit of 
darkness, that influence the life and destiny of 
every human being. The perspectives are both 
cosmological and anthropological. On the one 
hand, every person is allotted to the dominion 
of cither one or the other of the two spirits. On 
the other hand, every person is simultaneously 
influenced by both of the spirits: the spirits fight 
in the heart of a person who does either good or 
evil according to which of the spirits dominates 
more. A wrongdoing committed by a righteous 

person is to be understood as caused by the an- 
gel of darkness. 

The dualism of the Rule of the Community is 


not absolute in the sense that evil would be con- 
sidered as an independent force, for it is explic- 
itly stated that God created both the spirit of 
light and the spirit of darkness. They have been 
appointed to influence the lives of human be- 
ings until the predetermined end of the exist- 
ence of the spirit of darkness, after which the 
spirit of truth will reign. The dualistic beliefs of 
the community seem to have been closely re- 
lated to the community's conviction that they 
were living in the end time and that God would 
soon intervene in the course of human history, 
destroy evil and create an era where his domin- 
ion would not be challenged. 

1QS 5:1—6:23. The order of the community 
is expounded in columns 5 and 6, commencing 
with an introductory account of the principles of 
the community's life. This is followed by a pas- 
sage describing the oath to be taken by cach 
member: “to return to the law of Moses with all 
his heart and soul, following all that he has 
commanded, and in accordance with all that has 
been revealed from it to the sons of Zadok, the 
priests who keep the covenant and seek his will, 
and to the multitude of the men of their cove- 
nant who together willingly offer themselves for 
his truth and to walk according to his will” (1QS 
5:8-10). Further regulations of community life 
continue, such as rules for separation from out- 
siders, for the meeting of the full members of 
the community, “the many” (Aa-rabbim) and for 
accepting new members into the community. 
The manuscripts 4QS° and 4QS" provide a 
shorter and perhaps more original form of the 
text fer these columns. 

In order to become accepted as a full mem- 
ber of the community, the novice was tested 
through a lengthy probationary period. After 
the “the officer in charge” (ha-pagid) at the head 
of the many had preliminarily accepted the can- 
didate, he was investigated by the many. If the 
many also approved of the canclidate, he was 
able to begin his first probationary "year. During 
this period the candidate was not allowed to 
“touch the purity of the many,” which mainly in- 
volved the common cultic meal. After the proba- 
tionary year the candidate was reexamined, now 
by the *priests and the many. If he was accepted, 
his property was handed over to “the overseer” 
(ha-ri“baggér) to be listed in the community 
records. The final decision as to whether the 
candidate was accepted into the full member- 
ship of the community took place after the sec- 
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ond year, The only decision maker mentioned 
in this connection is the many. 

1QS 6:24-7:25, The section containing the 
penal code of the community is connected to 
the preceding section of columns 5—6 in that 
together they form the set of regulations govern- 
ing the inner life of the community (5—7). The 
penal code is very heterogeneous, the rules ap- 
parently having been collected somewhat hap- 
hazardly, but all of them reflect tensions in the 
community's life, The penal code may have 
been compiled as the result of the court pro- 
ceedings in the meetings of the many. The pen- 
alties vary from the punishment of ten days— 
the exact meaning of which is unclear, possibly 
it involved cutting the food ration—to perma- 
nent expulsion. The literary genre of this secti 
on is that of casuistic law, as paralleled, for ex- 
ample, in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 20:22— 
23:33). 

1QS 8:1—9:26a, A major part of the material 
in columns 8 and 9 may have been inserted into 
the composition fairly late, for 10S 8:15—9:1] is 
not included in the manuscript 4QS°. The scribe 
who inserted the section into the RuléWf the Com- 
munity apparently borrowed an older source. A 
number of scholars maintain that the text origi- 
nates in the period when the founding of the 
community still lay ahead, and they label the 
section a manifesto or the program of the new 
community, The section begins with an intro- 
duction that, like the one at the beginning of 
column 5, lists the basic principles of the com- 
munity’s life and is followed by a penal code, the 
regulations of which are set out in far more gen- 
eral terms than those of the penal code of col- 
umn 6. The section is characterized by strong 
idealism that could indicate that the movement 
was still at an early stage, The latter part of col- 
umn 9 comprises two sections addressed to the 
“wise leader” (ha-maskil). They describe the 
qualities and responsibilities of the community's 
spiritual leader, 

IQS 9:26b—11:22. The document concludes 
with a *hymn, which includes a calendric sec- 
tion listing the community's times of *prayer. In 
the manuscript 4QS*, the hymn is replaced by 
the calendric text Otot. 


3. The Textual History of the Document, 

FE. F. Sutcliffe proposed in 1959 that columns 8— 
9 of 1QS represent the earliest material of the 
Rule, J. Murphy-O'Connor in 1969 argued that 
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there was a three-stage development from the 
nucleus or manifesto formed by 8:1-16 and 
9:3—10;8 (1QS 8:16—9:2; 10S 5:1-13 + 5:15— 
7:25; 1QS 1:1—4:26 + 10:9—11:22), The redac- 
tional stages corresponded to the archaeological 
phases of Khirbet Qumran. His theory was de- 
veloped and modified in the 1970s and 1980s in 
publications by various scholars, but no one pre- 
sented a serious alternative. 

The evidence of the Cave 4 copies both illu- 
minates and complicates the textual history. J. T. 
Milik in 1977 suggested that 4Qs* with a 
shorter text represent an earlier form of the doc- 
ument than 1QS. G. Vermes agreed in 1991, pay- 
ing special attention to a variant referring to the 
authority of the community: the words “accord- 
ing to the many” in 4QS>" were replaced by a 
longer formulation in 1QS 5:2-3; “according to 
the sons of Zadok, the priests who keep the cov- 
enant, and to the multitude of the men of the 
community who hold fast to the covenant; on 
their word the decision shall be taken on any 
matter having to do with the law, with wealth; or 
with justice.” Whereas Vermes speaks of two dif- 
ferent traditions, C. Hempel has developed the 
thought further, speaking of a Zadokite recen- 
sion, the marks of which she also detects in the 
text of the Rule of the Congregation (1QSa), a dif- 
ferent manuscript copied on the same scroll 
with 1QS. 

PS, Alexander begins from the principle that 
the order in which the manuscripts were copied 
holds the key to the order in which the different 
recensions were created, 1QS, which is gener- 
ally dated to. about 100 to 75 B.C., contains a 
longer version, The manuscripts 4QS" and 
4QS", which are dated a half century later, to 
the last third of the last century B.C,, have pre- 
served a shorter version of the document than 
1QS. Alexander, in contrast to Milik and Ver- 
mes, considers 4QS>4 a result of intentional 
omissions from the longer document. His expla- 
nation of the variant in 1QS 5:2-8 versus ays 
(above) is that 1QS reflects an early stage in the 
history of the community when the Zadokites 
held a leading position, whereas 4QS“ belong 
to a later stage when their position had weak- 
ened. The manuscript 4QS* lacks the large sec- 
tion 8:15—9:1] in 1QS. Alexander thinks that 
this was an intentional omission, after the redac- 
tor observed contradictions and repetitions in 
that section, As to the relationship between 
4984 and 4QS‘, Alexander sees 4QS* as the 
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latest redactional stage. Thus, his suggestion of 
the order of the MSS is 1QS (oldest), 4QS)4, 
4QS* (youngest). 

5, Metso, in a literary- and redaction-critical 
analysis of the Cave 4 manuscripts (4Q$*), pre- 
sents a comprehensive treatment of all the Serek 
variants, She sees 1QS as a relatively late stage 
in the development of the document and con- 
siders the forms transmitted by 4QS* and 4qs>4 
as forerunners of that in 1QS. The main charac- 
teristic of the redaction that can be detected by 
comparing 4qs>" and 1QS was the need to pro- 
vide scriptural legitimization for the rules of the 
community and to strengthen the group's self- 
understanding as the true keeper of the cove- 
nant and the law. The redaction observed by 
comparing 4QS*° and 1Q8S, however, aimed at 
bringing the text up to date. Thus 4QS° and 
405 “ represent two lines of tradition that de- 
rive from an earlier version, a version that (1) as 
witnessed by 4QS" did not include the material 
parallel to 1QS 1—4; (2) as witnessed by 4QS“ 
commenced with the text parallel to 1Q5 5 and 
was addressed to the mashil; (3) as witnessed by 
4Qs4 did not yet have the scriptural quotations 
or the additions aimed at strengthening the 
community's selfunderstanding; (4) as wit- 
nessed by 4QS° did not yet include the section 
parallel to 1QS 8:15—9:1];,and (5) s witnessed 
by 4QS* lacked the final psalm found in 1Q5 
10—11 but possibly included (as does 4QS*) the 
calendric text Otot, The redaction as found in 
1QS is a combination of both lines of tradition 
as in 4QS* and 4QS>“ and thus includes both 
the final psalm and the scriptural quotations 
and community-oriented additions, The latest 
stage of redaction is to be seen in the revisions 
and additions made even later by the scribal cor- 
rector in 1QS 7—8. Thus the plurality of textual 
forms indicates that the community had contin- 
ued copying older versions even when newer, 
expanded versions were available. In this she 
points to the parallel of the biblical manuscripts, 
where the same phenomenon is documented. 


4, The Relationship to Other Texts of the 
Qumran Community. 

Two other works, the Rule of the Congregation 
(1QSa) and the Book of Blessings (1QSb), were 
copied on the same scroll as 1QS, and scholars 
question the rationale for compiling these works 
together. Are 1QSa and 1QSb to be seen as in- 
dependent works in a collection with 1QS or as 


two appendices to 1QS? The question has even 
been raised whether the community that created 
1QS was the same as the community behind 
1QSa. The three works share some common vo- 
cabulary, yet there are significant differences be- 
tween them. The literary genre of 1QSb is 
different from that of 1QS and 1QSa, and, while 
1QSa describes an *eschatological community, 
1QS describes the historical community that 
lived at Qumran. 

The *Damascus Document (CD) shares many 
features with the Rule of the Community in vocab- 
ulary, themes and theology, but there are clear 
dissimilarities as well. The Damascus Document 
has long sections describing the history of the 
community, whereas the Rule of the Community 
shows no particular interest in the events of the 
community's past. The CD has references to 
*women and *children, whereas 1QS never 
mentions them, There is nothing comparable to 
the doctrine of the Two Spirits (1QS 3;13—4:26) 
in the Damascus Document. Puzzling differences 
occur in the thematically parallel sections found 
in both 1QS and CD, For example, the novitiate 
for membership in the community is longer ac- 
cording to the Rule of the Community than accord- 
ing to the Damascus Document; and in 1QS itis 
the many (ha-rabbim) but in CD it is the “the 
overseer" (ha-m*baggér) who approves candi- 
dates for membership. The differences in the 
organizational terminology (e.g., the different 
functions attributed to ha-m“baqgér, ha-pagid, ha- 
maskil and ha-rabbim) are particularly difficult to 
explain. 

The differences between the two documents 
have often been explained using sociological 
and historical factors. That is, 1QS was viewed as 
written for the community centered at Qumran, 
whereas CD was aimed at the larger Essene 
membership in the towns. Some of the recently 
published Cave 4 documents that were previ- 
ously unknown, however, do not seem to repre- 
sent clearly cither one gtoup or thesgther. A 
manuscript called Miscellaneous Rules (4Q265; 
alim Serek Dameseq), for example, contains fea- 
tures from both the Rule of the Community and 
the Damascus Document, Miscellaneous Rules in- 
cludes rules that are typical for the Damascus 
Document (¢.g., *sabbath regulations), and like 
the Damascus Document mentions women and 
children, However, it lists transgressions that oc- 
cur in the Rule of the Community, such as com- 
plaining against those ranked higher in the 
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community, lying about a neighbor, insulting or 
betraying a neighbor, falling asleep in the com- 
munity meeting and guffawing stupidly. Simi- 
larly, two Cave 4 manuscripts of the Damascus 
Document (4Q266 = 4QD* and 4Q270 = 4QD*) 
include a penal code, which does not have a 
parallel in CD but is clearly based on the same 
text as the one in 1QS 7, Although the parallel 
sections in 4QD contain some regulations that 
are absent in 1QS, the order of the regulations is 
the same. The analysis of the parallel sections 
clearly indicates that the writers behind 1QS 
and 4QD** used the same source. 

These complexities have implications for 
methodology in studying mule texts. Since differ- 
ent groups used common sources and borrowed 
material from each other, it is problematic to 
distinguish and identify the specific groups be- 
hind the manuscripts. If whole blocks of mate- 
rial in manuscripts are borrowed and adapted, 
what are the criteria that make it possible to as- 
sign a manuscript to a particular group (¢.g., a 
celibate community versus a community where 
*marriage was a common practice)? The com- 
posite nature of the documents (yeeds to be 
taken into account, and analyses should concen- 
traie on separate passages, acknowledging the 
developmental history of texts rather than only 
on the complete final redagiion, * 


5. The Relevance of the Document for New 
Testament Studies, 

At least four areas can be mentioned where it is 
fruitful to compare the NT material with the 
Rule of the Community. 

5.1, Citations of the Old Testament. First, the 
Rule of the Community as well as other rule texts 
found at Qumran (e.g.,, CD and 1QM), which 
combine citations into a prose narrative, come 
close to the way citations are used in the NT. Of 
ten an OT citation serves to bolster up or illus- 
trate an argument, or it may act as a kind of 
prooftext. For example, both 1QS and all four 
Gospels cite Isaiah 40:3. In 1QS 8;12-16 itis used 
for the Qumran community's self-understand- 
ing in its withdrawal into the desert. In the NT 
the same verse is used by all four Evangelists to 
explain John the Baptist’s presence in the desert 
(Mt 3:3; Mk 1:3; Lk 3:4-6; Jn 1:23). Deutero- 
Isaiah's original proclamation was that Yahweh 
was about to put himself at the head of his peo- 
ple and lead them to freedom from exile across 
the desert, as he did at the exodus from Egypt 
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into the promised land. Both the Rule of the Com- 
munity and the four Evangelists have in analo- 
gous ways disregarded the historical context, 
detached the verse from its original message 
and accommodated it into their new environ- 
ments—the Qumran community to explain its 
withdrawal into the desert, and the Evangelists 
to explain John the Baptist’s annunciation of 
the coming Lord, 

5.2, Concepts and Theological Ideas, There are 
many concepts and theological ideas held in 
common. The strongly dualistic language of the 
doctrine of the Two Spirits (1QS 3;15—4:26) has 
similarities with the ethical and eschatological 
dualism in the Gospel of John: 

God created man to rule the world, and he 

assigned two spirits to him that he might walk 

by them until the appointed time of his visita- 
tion; they are the spirits of truth and of injus- 
tice. From a spring of light come the 
generations of truth, and from a well of dark- 
ness the generations of injustice. Control 
over all the sons of righteousness lies in the 
hand of the prince of lights, and they walk in 
the ways of light; complete control over the 
sons of injustice lies in the hand of the angel 
of darkness, and they walk in the ways of 
darkness. (1QS 3:17-21, trans. M. A. Knibb) 
For the opposition of light and darkness in 
John, see John 1:4-5; 3:19; 12:35-36 (see also 1 Jn 
1:5-6) and of truth and falsehood, see John 3:21; 
8:44 {see also 1 Jn 2:21, 27; 4:6), But though 
some parallels are striking (e.g., “spirit of truth” 
in Jn 14:17; 15:26; 16:13 and 1QS 3:18-19; 4:21, 
23; “sons of light” in Jn 12:36 and 1QS 3:13, 24, 
25), Johannine dualism—in which Jesus is truth 
incarnate—is not identical with that of the Ess- 
enes, for whom the truth is revealed in the To- 
rah. Dualistic thinking is broadly attested in 
Judaism and later Christianity, as can be seen in 
*Jubilees T—12, *Sirach 33, 1 Enoch 2—5 and 
41—48 (see Enoch, Books of) and * Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (T: Jud? 20:1-4; T; Ather 1:3— 
6:5; 3—6; 7. Benj. 4:1—8:3), Moreover, this dual- 
istic thinking can be compared with the idea of 
the Two Ways expressed in Matthew 7:13-14 and 
in later Christian literature, such as Didache 1—6 
and Epistle of Barnabas 18—21, 

A transition toward Paul's central belief of 
justification by divine grace (e.g., Rom 3;21-31) 
can be seen, for example, in 1QS 11;9-15, 
Though based on OT ideas, the Qumran theol- 
ogy shows a Palestinian Jewish development 
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that has risen to a new plane, having synthe- 
sized the ideas of universal sinfulness, depen- 
dence on the mercy of a gracious God and a 
new state of righteousness derivative from that 
of God: 

And I belong to the Adam of wickedness and 

to the assembly of evil flesh. My iniquities, 

my transgressions, my sins along with the 
perversities of my heart belong to the assem- 
bly of worms and of those who walk in dark- 
ness... . To God belongs judgement and 

from his hands comes perfection of way... . 

But for me, if I falter—the mercies of God 

are my salvation for ever; and if I stumble in 

the iniquity of flesh, my judgement is with the 
righteousness of God, which shall endure for 
ever... . In his compassion he has drawn me 
near and in his mercies he will bring in my 
judgement. In the righteousness of his truth 
he will judge me and in his great goodness 
he will cover for ever all my iniquities; and in 
his righteousness he will purify me from the 
uncleanness of mankind and the sin of the 
sons of men, that I may praise God for his 
righteousness and the most high for his maj- 
esty, (trans. A. R. C. Leaney) 
The idea of *mysteries that are revealed only to 
the chosen of God but hidden from others, 
which has its prototype in the book of Daniel 
(c.g,, Dan 2:19, 28-30, 47) and is a theme used in 
Matthew and Luke (e.g., Mt 10:26 par. Lk 12:2; 
Mt 11:25 par, Lk 10:21; Mt 11:27 par. Lk 10:22; 
Mt 13:35; Lk 18:34), may be compared with that 
in the Rule of the Community and other Qumran 
writings (1QS 4:6; §:11-12; 1QH 9:21; 20:13; 
4QpHab 7:4-5). 

5.3, Hebrew/Aramaic Expressions, Some cx- 
pressions attested in the Rule of the Community 
and other Qumran writings provide the Hebrew 
or Aramaic equivalents of NT phrases, docu- 
menting that these Hebrew or Aramaic expres- 
sions were in use in the period when the NT 
writings were being formulated. Fitzmyer lists, 
for example, the Pauline expressions “deeds of 
the law” (erga nomou; Rom 3:20, 28; Gal 2:16; 3:2, 
5, 10; cf. 4QFlor 1:7, 4QMMT C 27; 108 5:21; 
6:18), “the righteousness of God” (dikaiosyné 
theou; Rom 1:17; 3:5, 21, 22; 10:3; 2 Cor 5:21) and 
“a spirit of holiness” (pneuwma hagidsynés in paral- 
lelism with kata sarha; Rom 1:3-4; 1QS 4:21; 8:16; 
9:3), 

5.4, Community Structures and Practices, Cer- 
tain community structures and practices are sim- 


ilar in the Rule of the Community and the NT. At 
Qumran the term “the many" (Aa-rabbim) desig- 
nates the group of full community members that 
had judicia) functions (e.g., 1QS 6:11-12; see 2 
above). This Hebrew word probably lies behind 
Paul’s reference in 2 Corinthians 2:5-6 to a disci- 
pline by “the majority” (see also Acts 6:2, 5; 
15:12, 30). Again, the eucharistic words “my 
blood of the covenant that is poured out for ~ 
many” in Matthew 26:27-28 and Mark 14:23-24 
may echo the way this term was used at Qumran, 
Though the designation of “the many” is some- 
what unclear in Matthew and Mark, the parallel 
in Luke 22:20, “poured out for you,” suggests 
that Luke understood “the many” as referring to 
the group of disciples. Likewise, the Hebrew 
word for “the overseer” (ha-mbaggér) is the 
translational equivalent of episkopos (“overseer/ 
bishop”) in the NT (Phil 1:1; 1 Tim 3:1-7; Tit 1:7- 
9). 

Another feature in common with the Essenes 
and the followers of Jesus and the early church 
is the division into twelve (Jas 1:1; Mt 19:28; Lk 
22:30), According to 1QS 8:1 there should be 
twelve men and three priests in the council of 
the community, apparently signifying the twelve 
tribes of *Israel and the three clans of the tribe 
of Levi (cf. Num 3:17-20). 

Finally, the practice of sharing property in 
common is attested at Qumran (1Q5 1:11-13; 
6:16-23, 24-25). The correlation between spiritu- 
ality and one’s attitude toward wealth is parallel 
to that seen in Acts 2:44-47; 4:34-37; 5:1-11 (see 
also Lk 3:10-14; 8:1-3; 12:33), 

See algo DAMASCUS DocuUMENT (CD AND QD); 
RULE OF THE CONGREGATION/MESSIANIG RULE 
(1QSA). 
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RULE OF THE CONGREGATION/ 
MESSIANIC RULE (1QSa) 
The Rule of the Congregation (1QSa) is part of one 
of the original seven scrolls found in Cave | 
near Khirbet *Qumran. It is also known as the 
Messianic Rule as well as the Messianic Banquet. 
Its relationship to NT literature may be attrib- 
uted to a common Jewish background that be- 
gins with the OT. The scroll is important for the 
insights it gives us into early Jewish messianic 
expectations. 

1, Text, Title and Content 

2. Contribution to New ‘Testament Studies 

3, The Congregational Meal 


1. Text, Title and Content. 

The text was originally published by D. Bar- 
thélemy (1955), A critical edition has been done 
by J. H. Charlesworth and L. Stuckenbruck 
(1994), but the most extensive and important 
study of the text was done by L. H. Schiffman 
(1989). 

The composition is two columns long (51 
lines) and was originally included on the same 
scroll as the larger, more well-known *Rule of the 
Community (LOS) along with the *Book of Bless- 
ings (LQSb), This short text was composed in 
Hebrew sometime before 75 B.C, The scroll has 
proves one of the more enigmatic of the Qum- 
ran scrolls for a variety of reasons, including the 
poor state of preservation and the carelessness 
of the scribe, The language is archaizing, recall- 
ing OT literature, albeit in an indirect way (e.g., 
cf, 1QSa 1:11 and Ex 30:11-16; 1QSa 2:11-12 and 
Ps 2:7). 

The Rule of the Congregation gets its title from 
the opening words of the text: “Titg is the rule 
of the whole congregation of Israel in the last 
days” (1QSa 1:1), This also indicates one of the 
main interests of the scrolls, namely, proper 
conduct in the eschaton, What follows suggests 
that the writer assumed that his readers, by fol- 
lowing the community rules, were preparing the 
way for and living proleptically in the final mes- 
sianic age (see Eschatologies). 

The content of 1QSa may be outlined as fol- 
lows: (1) introduction (1:1-5), (2) stages of life 
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before full initiation into the community (1:6- 
18), (3) disqualifications from the community 
(1:19-22), (4) the work of the Levites (1:22-25), 
(5) purity of the convocation (1:25-27), (6) those 
invited (1:27-2:38), (7) those not invited (2:3-10) 
and (8) proper conduct at the messianic banquet 
(2:11-22). The stages of life here are paralleled 
by a similar list in Mishnah ‘Abot 5:21, where a 
person is supposed to begin Scripture study at 
age five, Mishnah study at age ten, to take up 
business at age twenty, and so on until the age 
of one hundred. Another example of this genre 
is found in the rabbinic midrash on Ecclesiates 
illustrating the widespread use of the genre (see 
Eccles, Rab, 1:2 §1). We may assume that cach list 
was shaped by the views of its authors; in the 
case of the Qumranites this meant outlining the 
gradual induction into “the holy congregation” 
(e.g., 1QSa 1:12-13), 


2. Contribution to New Testament Studies. 

The Rule of the Congregation is clearly a Qumran 
sectarian composition, Two other documents on 
the scroll, the Rule of the Community (1QS) and 
Blessings (1QSb), are the most import for con- 
textualizing the text. Other important texts in- 
clude the *War Scroll (1QM) and the *Témple 
Scroll (11QTemple) (e.g., 1QSa 1:14-18 with 1QM 
6;12-13 and 1QSa 2:34 with 1QM°7;3-6 and 
11QTemple 45;7-18), These and other parallels 
are discussed at length by Schiffman, The paral- 
lels, however, do not suggest direct dependence 
between the various scrolls but rather point to a 
common background within the Qumran com- 
munity. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects 
of the Rule of the Congregation is the role of 
*women, When the Men of God’s Counsel as- 
semble, they are supposed to bring “children 
along with women” and all will hear the “stat- 
utes of the covenant” (1QSa 1:4-5). Likewise, the 
restriction that a fledgling of the community 
should not lie with a woman until age twenty im- 
plies *marriage among the community (1QSa 
1:9-10), ‘This all flies in the face of the conven- 
tional wisdom, no doubt heavily influenced by 
*Pliny's and *Joscphus’s descriptions of the *Es- 
senes, that the Qumran sectarians lived without 
women. [t is clear that the rule speaks of the 
messianic age so that one must admit that 
women and children had a place at the messi- 
anic banquet of the final eschaton. 

In spite of its fragmentary condition, the Rule 


of the Congregation contributes to our under- 
standing of Qumran sectarian *messianism, 
First, the text strengthens the conventional in- 
terpretation of Qumran messianism as config- 
ured with two messiahs, royal and priestly, 
Second, it describes the otherwise unknown 
messianic banquet in the last days. There has 
been much debate about an apparent lack of 
unanimity across the whole Qumran corpus 
about messianic expectations, particularly 
whether there was one or two messiahs (e.g, 
Abegg). Much of this problem stems from the di- 
versity of the corpus, which stretches over at 
least three centuries and which includes clearly 
nonsectarian compositions (most obviously bib- 
lical books, *Enoch, */ubilees), There seems more 
unanimity among scrolls of unquestioned sec- 
tarian origin (e.g., LOS 9:11; 4QFlorilegium; CD 
7:14-21; see Damascus Document). |OSa focuses 
particularly on the role of the Messiah of Israel; 
the role of a priestly messiah in the messianic 
banquet is secondary and unfortunately appears 
in some of the most heavily damaged parts of 
the text (1QSa 2:11-13, 19). 

One point of particular contention in 10Sa 
concerns Barthélemy’s original reading of the 
last word column 2, line 11 as “begets” (Heb 
yolid); hence, God begets the Messiah, The text 
here is broken and difficult, and ironically com- 
puter enhancement of the scroll has supposedly 
helped both confirm (Vermes) and correct the 
reading (Charlesworth, who reads “leads forth” 
[Heb yélik}). In truth, the text is so badly dam- 
aged that even computer enhancement does not 
completely vindicate any reading, The orginal 
reading is certainly in accord with the idea of 
the Messiah as “son of God” (see Son of God Text 
[4Q246)), and it is even anticipated by Psalm 2:7 
(also Ps 110:3), in which God declares to his 
anointed; “You are my son, today [ have begot- 
ten you {Heb y‘lidfika)." Such ideas certainly run 
against the grain of rabbinic conceptions of the 
Messiah. The idea of Jesus us “begotten* stems 
from the OT and gave rise to early develop 
ments in christology and to later christological 


debates (see, for example, / Clem. 36; Letter of 


Artus to Euselius, c. A.D. 321). 


3. The Congregational Meal. 

The idea of a congregational meal was critical 
not only to the messianic age but also to the 
present age of both the Qumran community and 
the early Christian church, For the Qumran sec- 
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tarians, the ideal of a community meal undoubt- 
edly meant that their present age was intended 
to mirror the expected messianic age (see Ban- 
quets). The same was true for the early Christian 
community. Indeed, Jesus’ parables that refer to 
the royal wedding banquet in the kingdom of 
heaven (Mt 22;1-14; 25:1-12) and the common 
meal of the early Christians (Acts 2:46) should 
now be read in light of the Qumran community 
meal and their vision of a messianic banquet. 

See also DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTION; MESSIANISM; QUMRAN: PLACE AND HIs- 
TORY, 
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W. M. Schniedewind 


RULER CULT 
The imperial cult was an important expression 
of loyalty and gratitude toward the *emperor: 
since his gifts matched those of the gods, so also 
should the thankful response. The cult both ar 
ticulated the position of the emperor in the 
world and provided provincial elites with a lan- 
guage for diplomacy and strategy for developing 
relations with this powerful figure. For those 
who were committed to the worship of one God, 
however, imperial cult became a point of high 
tension with the larger society. 

1. Ruler Cult in the Greco-Roman World 

2. The Imperial Cult and the Jews 
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3, The Imperial Cult and the Early Church 


1, Ruler Cult in the Greco-Roman World. 

The cult of the Roman emperor, the form of 
ruler cult most important for the NT and its en- 
vironment, was primarily a sacral articulation of 
the role and significance of the emperor within 
the *Roman Empire. It gave visual and ritual ex- 
pression to the stature of this imposing figure 
and provided a language for understanding 
one’s relatedness to this figure, whether as be- 
neficent *patron or as paterfamilias, the head of 
a vastly extended family. The specific form of 
the cult differed in the various parts of the em- 
pire, especially between the castern provinces, 
which had a long history of offering divine hon- 
ors to rulers, and the western provinces, espe- 
cially Italy (Earl), Nevertheless, imperial cult in 
all parts of the empire focused attention on the 
emperor as the patron of the world. Since his 
gifts matched those of the deities, it was deemed 
only fitting that the expressions of gratitude and 
loyalty should take on the forms used to commu- 
nicate with the patron deities themselves, 

1.1. Eastern Provinces, The East had a long 
history of ascribing divine honors to powerful 
figures. Most pronounced in Egypt, where pha- 
raohs had been hailed as sons of the Sun God 
for many centuries, this became more common 
in the other territories of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean after the career of *Alexander the Great. 
Such honors were rooted first in the awareness 
of the power of a ruler. A papyrus fragment, ap- 
parently from a child’s book, reads: “What is a 
god? That which is powerful. What is a king? He 
who is equal to the divine.” The person who can 
do exponentially more than others, whether a 
governor, a general, a pharaoh or a Hellenistic 
monarch, was placed by such thinking close to 
the deities, having more in common with that 
order of being than with the common person. 
The power that the Roman emperor had over 
the known world—legions moving at*kis com 
mand, movement of enormous amounts of re- 
sources at his direction, and so forth—would 
make the distinction between himself and the 
gods all the more blurred. 

Cultic honors were also rooted in the more 
basic institution of *patronage. If a rich person 
provides grain for a poor family in times of fam- 
ine, that family owes a deep debt of loyalty, grati- 
tude and obedience to the patron. The family is 
obliged to spread the good report of the patron's 
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virtue and beneficence, to serve the patron when 
called upon and to remain loyal to the patron 
against his or her rivals. When a general liber- 
ates a city from tyranny, or a governor provides 
ongoing stability, or a benefactor provides relief 
for an entire province in times of famine, how 
can the beneficiaries show ample gratitude? The 
honors due the gods seemed the only appropri- 
ate form of thanks for a patron who gave gifts 
such as were normally sought from the gods, 
When ‘Athens greeted its successful general, 
Demetrius Poliorketes, it used cultic language: 

The other gods must be far distant, or have 

no ears, or even do not exist, or, if they do, 

care nothing for us—but you we see as living 
and present among us, not of wood or of 
stone, but truly present. Thus we pray: above 
all, make peace, Most Beloved, for you are 

Lord [hyrios]. (FHG 76 F13) 

The city's safety and continued peace rested on 
the efforts of this military figure, and since he 
provided what people normally looked to the 
gods to provide, it was deemed fitting to render 
thanks worthy of the divine. 

A similar picture emerges fromfNicolaus of 
Damascus’s firsthand cbservations concerning 
the origin of the cult of Augustus; 

People gave him the name [Augustus] in view 

of his claim to honor;sand, scattered over 

islands and continents, through city and 
trive, they revere him by building temples 
and by sacrificing to him, thus requiting him 
for his great virtue and acts of kindness 
toward them. (Nicolaus of Damascus Life of 

Augustus 1) 

The pax Augusti (see Pax Romana) was viewed as 
relief of divine proportions, and the return of 
thanks must be equal to the gift. Augustus thus 
succeeded in the East to the tradition of accord- 
ing divine honors to benefactors, generals and, 
during the Roman republic, governors (Bower- 
sock), As long as the emperor was strong and his 
clients faithful, peace and prosperity would re- 
main and the horrors of civil war and foreign in- 
vasion be prevented, 

The imperial cult brings together these two 
aspects of power and patronage, The cult gave 
expression to the power of the emperor over the 
life of the province and the dependence of pro- 
vincials on his favor and aid, The cult, however, 
also provided a means of access to the emperor, 
The language of the imperial cult became the 
language of diplomacy (Price). Provinces sought 


imperial aid (benefactions) through the media- 
tion of the priests of the imperial cult, who both 
officiated at a distance and became the official 
ambassadors to Rome on behalf of the province 
(Price; Thompson). The cult not only provided 
the province with a representation of its cm- 
peror, but it also provided the emperor with a 
representation of the province (Thompson). It 
was essential that this image be one of uncom- 
promising loyalty and gratitude, so that the proy- 
ince could be assured of ongoing favor. The 
Jewish author of *Wisdom of Solomon, a non- 
participant observer of the ruler cult, provides 
an intriguing testimony (Wis 14:17-21) support- 
ing the interpretation of the cult as the forging 
of links of patronage between province and 
princeps (emperor). 

The imperial cult was embedded in the cults 
of the traditional deities. Frequently, the statues 
of the emperor and traditional deitics shared 
the same sacred space, emphasizing their con- 
nectedness. The emperor was not simply a god 
but the vessel by which the traditional gods es- 
tablished order and showered their gifis upon 
humanity. He was himself an object of vencra- 
tion but also the chief priest of the Roman 
world, pontifex maximus, and therefore he stood 
as mediator between the gods and the human 
race (see Patronage), *Coins often feature the 
portrait of the emperor with his titles (including 
divi filius, “son of the deified,” and pontifex max- 
mus) on the obverse and portraits of one or an- 
other deity on the reverse, showing that his rule 
was grounded in the rule of all gods. He ruled 
by divine tight, and his achievements were signs 
of divine favor. 

Roman imperial ideology expressed itself not 
only in the cult of the emperor but also in the 
cult of Roma, Smyrna appears to have been the 
first to design a cult for Rome, raising a temple to 
her in 195 B.C. (Earl), Augustus refused to have 
any temple consecrated to himself, except in tan- 
dem with the goddess Ronva. “Rome wiasghosen 
by the gods to rule the world, to subdue all na- 
tions and lead them into a golden age, united 
under its banner. Temples everywhere were ded- 
icated to Roma Aeterna, “Eternal Rome,” which 
would reign forever, Her dominion over the 
earth was thus promoted and welcomed as the 
will of the gods and the cause of lasting peace 
and well-being. 

Imperial cult was not imposed on the eastern 
provinces by the emperor or his staff. Divine 
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honors and cult were motivated from below and 
from the periphery of the empire as a means of 
establishing meaningful and favorable connec- 
tion with the center of power and beneficence, 
Loca! provincial elites fostered active cults, enjoy- 
ing the opportunities that holding priesthoods in 
these cults brought for advancing their prestige 
and ambitions for higher offices in the emperor's 
administration. At the same time, the fear of the 
return of civil disorder and the ever-present 
threat of invasion from foreign kingdoms like 
Parthia made the strength of Rome a welcome 
bulwark for those under its protection. Rome's 
power meant order and security, and the cult of 
the Augusti et Roma became an important expres- 
sion of loyalty to that sheltering power. The em- 
perors needed only to regulate this cult, and most 
of them push in the direction of moderation 
rather than intensification of cultic honors, 

1.2. Rome and the West. In Italy, the custom of 
according divine honors to a living person had 
no precedent. Here, imperial cult took shape 
around the well-established family religion of 
the genius. Each family performed rites honor- 
ing its genius, the guardian spirit dkthe head of 
the household, and its lar, the spirit of the fam- 
ily’s founding ancestor, When Augustus became 
the head of the state, rites began to be offered in 
public sites and in privateshomes (© his genius. 
This articulated Augustus’s role as-head of the 
vastly extended family of the Roman state. He 
was the pater patriae, “father” or “patron of the 
country,” the paterfamilias of the empire, Such 
cultic honors practiced throughout Rome and It- 
aly “took natural root as an expression of that 
Roman gratitude for peace and stability estab- 
lished and guaranteed by the person and power 
of Augustus” (Earl, 174). Imperial cult failed to 
take substantial root in Gaul or the German 
fronticr regions, there being nothing in the lo- 
cal, tribal, indigenous religions to which to at- 
tach the figure of the emperor. Cultic centers 
were established in the more Romanized areas 
but never reached the fervor that the cult en- 
joyed in the East (see Roman East). 


2. The Imperial Cult and the Jews. 

The Jewish people, because of their exclusive 
commitment to one God, offered sacrifices to 
this God on behalf of the emperor rather than 
to the emperor, and these were accepted by 
most emperors as a suitable display of loyalty 
and goodwill, Jews throughout the empire were 
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officially given the same consideration, al- 
though this did not guarantee that local popula- 
tions of Greek cities would accept the Jews, who 
refused to take part in the cults of the traditional 
gods and the emperor, as fellow citizens and 
equal sharers in the life of the city. 

Two incidents involving imperial cult deserve 
attention, since the impression these made on 
Jews was widespread and long-lasting. *Jose- 
phus (j.W 2.10.1-5 §§184-203; Ant, 18.8.2-9 
§§261-309) tells of Gaius Caligula’s attempt to 
erect a statue of himself in the Jerusalem *tem- 
ple, thus giving the God of the Jews a face that 
would also link the site with imperial cult. The 
Jews refused to allow the installation of the 
statue, which would have been another “desolat- 
ing sacrilege.” When Petronius, the governor of 
Syria, realized that carrying out the emperor's 
order would result in massive loss of life, he ap- 
pealed to Gaius to reconsider. Only the timely 
assassination of Gaius averted a disaster in 
Judea. 

*Philo (Leg. Gai. 183-54; Flace. 41-52) and Jo- 
sephus (Ant, 18.8.1 §§257-60) both record how 
imperial cult was used as a weapon against Jews 
in Egypt during the escalating ethnic violence 
there between A.D. 38 and 41. Some anti-Jewish 
elements seized upon Gaius's zeal for divine 
honors as an excuse to break into the *syna- 
gogues of *Alexandria and install statues of 
Gaius and other tokens of imperial cult. The 
Jews could not remove them, which would be 
punishable as sacrilege, nor could they use the 
sites for their own worship while the idolatrous 
trappings.were in place, Philo served on an cm- 
bassy to Gaius seeking the restoration of their 
privileges under his predecessors, but only 
Gaius's death and the accession of Claudius 
brought a return to normalcy in Alexandria for 
the Jewish population. The riots in Alexandria, 
occasioned in part by Jewish attempts to clarify 
their position as full citizens of the Greek city, 
also highlight the conneétion of cult qnd citi- 
zenship: Jewish abstinence from the cults of the 
traditional gods and the emperor was a sign of 
their lack of any claim to “equal citizenship” in 
the eyes of many non-Jewish neighbors (Jose- 
phus Ant, 12.3.1-2 §§121-26). 


3. The Imperial Cult and the Early Church. 

3.1, Gospels. The command of Jesus to “give 
back to Caesar what belongs to Caesar and to 
God what belongs to God” (Mt 22:21 par.), while 
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responding in the first instance to the narrower 
question of paying taxes to a foreign Gentile 
power, articulated a basic distinction between 
the emperor and God and between the honors 
due to cach, Jesus also set the fear of God above 
the fear of any mortal with the ius gladium, the 
authority to execute the body (Mt 10:28 par.). 
Such sayings would reinforce the Christian com- 
mitment to offer divine honor exclusively to the 
one God and to protect that exclusivity with 
one's life should the need arise. 

Luke's infancy narrative resonates with, and 
tends to supplant claims for a Golden Age inau- 
gurated by Augustus. An inscription from Priene 
in *Asia Minor bears witness to the attribution 
of Augustus's rule to the generous provision of 
providence, speaking of Augustus as the virtuous 
benefactor of the human race and bringer of 
peace. Augustus has surpassed the hopes of pre- 
ceding generations and leaves no expectation 
that his benefactions will be surpassed in the fu- 
ture. The “birthday of the god" signifies for the 
world the “beginning of his good news.” Luke 
declares in narrative form that 's provision 
for the benefit of humanity arrive&not in Augus- 
tus but in Jesus, the announcement of whose 
birth is truly euangelion (“good news") and the 
sign of God's favor. The divine gift of salus 
(“well-being”) becomes available not in the em- 
peror but in Jesus, the Savior and Benefactor of 
the human race. It is in Jesus that all former 
hopes for a time of blessedness (articulated in 
the Jewish prophets) find fulfillment and whose 
provision for deliverance and wholeness make it 
impossible ever to hope for better. Such a text 
again serves to direct highest honors toward 
Jesus and the one God, calling for a more mod- 
erate assessment of the emperor's importance, 

3.2. Epistles. Romans and | Peter contribute 
to an alternative ideology of the emperor, one 
that will allow the Christian to honor the em- 
peror within the framework of an exclusive wor- 
ship of God and God's Anointed. The 
authorities are “servants of God” (Rom 15:4, 6) 
who restrain bad deeds and promote doing 
good (Rom 13:3-4; | Pet 2:14). The Christian re- 
sponse is to be subject to them precisely as God's 
agents (Rom 13:1, 5) and to give them the taxes, 
respect and honor that is their due. This is, how- 
ever, precisely to give the emperor less than the 
Christians’ neighbors believe to be his due, 
namely, cultic honors. Such obedience, which 
should show the unbelieving critics of the 


church that Christians are not a dissident and 
base element (1 Pet 2:15), is at the same time a 
critique of the extravagant and idolatrous dis- 
plays of loyalty and obedience. While the em- 
peror may be supreme among human 
authorities, the Christian's response to the em- 
peror is qualitatively different from his or her 
response to God: “Revere God; honor the em- 
peror” (1 Pet 2:17). 

3.3, Revelation. Imperial cult was extremely 
active in the province of Asia Minor: most of the 
cities addressed by Revelation contain archaeo- 
logical evidence of a highly active imperial cult 
(Price; Friesen), and several were already in 
competition for the title of neokoros, “temple war- 
den,” of the provincial imperial cult. Ephesus 
and Pergamum were each honored as “twice 
neokoros” by the end of Trajan’s reign (A.D. 117; 
Ferguson). Christians were routinely exposed to 
the cult and faced strong pressures to participate 
lest they arouse the ill will of their neighbors 
and local elites, 

John’s visions provide a cosmic perspective 
on this prominent phenomenon, undermining 
the imperial ideology at every point (deSilva 
1991; Krodel; Cuss), The true center of power is 
not the emperor in Rome but God and the 
Lamb (deSilva 1993), who have an unrivaled 
claim to cultic honors as the creator and re- 
deemer of humankind (Rev 4:1—5:14). They 
alone are “worthy” of acclamation as “savior” 
and “creator” (the first being used of civic bene- 
factors, the second of “founders” of cities or col- 
onies), Revelation 13 presents the imperial 
household and its cult (organized locally by the 
provincial government) as the manifestations 
not of divine governance but of Satan's rebel- 
lion against divine order (Rev 12:7—13:2). The 
emperor is not a model and object of piety but 
rather a blasphemer whose titles are an affront 
to the one God (Rev 13:2, 4-6). The imperial cult 
that sought to unify the empire in loyalty to its 
center (Rev 13:7, 12) competes with the church 
as God’s means of unifying the world in true 
worship (Rev 5:9-10). Imperial cult is not a man- 
ifestation of divine power at work but a manu- 
factured cult imposed by the local elites (notably 
not by the emperor, even here) upon the popu- 
lation (Rev 13;11-17), 

The emperor's partner in worship, the god- 
dess Roma, is unveiled as a prostitute whose 
reign means corruption, Rome and its emperors 
have brought not peace, law and security, but 
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rather stand under God's judgment for their vio- 
lence, economic injustice and corruption of the 
known world, Revelation calls for ongoing cri- 
tique of the imperial regime and the ideology 
that supports it. Incensed that God's honor has 
been so severely assaulted, John calls for protest 
and nonparticipation, sending the churches on 
a course of escalating tension with the larger so- 
ciety over the issuc of who is worthy of worship 
(deSilva 1991; 1993). 

3.4. Second-Century Developments. Lmperial cult 
became increasingly a focus of confrontation 
and resistance in the second century. Pliny, gov- 
ernor of Bithynia and Pontus in A.D, 110, writes a 
revealing letter to the emperor Trajan concermn- 
ing charges brought against Christians (Pliny Zp. 
10.96). Pliny allows those who are so denounced 
the opportunity to repudiate Christ and to dem- 
onstrate their loyalty by offering wine and in- 
cense before the images of Trajan and the tra- 
ditional gods. According to Pliny's report, many 
accept his invitation. Trajan confirms Pliny’s pro- 
cedure—releasing those who offer cultic displays 
of loyalty, punishing those who refuse-and thus 
sets a troublesome precedent for the lefal prose- 
cution of Christians (Downing). 

The Martyrdom of Polycarp shows this policy at 
work several decades later (see D , Poly- 
carp). After Polycarp is denourtced and arrested, 
the chief of police counsels him to say “Caesar is 
Lord” and to offer incense so as to save his life 
(Mart. Pol. 8). The governor urges him likewise 
to take an oath “by the fortune of Caesar” (Mart. 
Pol. 9-10), Polycarp dies witnessing both to the 
civil obedience of Christians, “taught to pay due 
respect to God's appointed rulers and authori- 
ties” (Mart. Pol. 10), but also to the qualitative 
difference between the honor due to emperor 
and the honor due God and God's Christ. Such 
confrontations again serve to highlight the polit- 
ical and civic importance of cultic expressions of 
loyalty to the emperor. 

See also CiviG CULTS; RELIGION, GRECO-RO- 
MAN; ROMAN EMPERORS, 
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SABBATH 
The English “sabbath,” like the Greek sabbaton, 
is a transliteration of the Hebrew sabbat, The 
term designates the seventh day of the Jewish 
week, a day marked by the cessation of work and 
by religious and ceremonial observances, All 
four Gospels depict Jesus in conflict with his 
contemporaries on matters of sabbath obser- 
vance, The traditions, rooted in Jesus’ ministry, 
are used to accentuate themes central to each 
Evangelist. 

1, Sabbath Law t 

2. Sabbath in the Gospels 

8. Sabbath in Acts and the Epistles 


1, Sabbath Law. 

A prohibition of work on the sabbath is found in 
the Decalogue (Ex 20;8-11; Deut 5:12-15) and 
several other OT texts (e.g., Ex 31:12-17; 35:2), 
and its transgression is treated in the law codes 
as a capital offense (Ex 31:14-15; 35:2; cf. Num 
15:32-36). Different motivations for the interrup- 
tion of normal activities on the seventh day are 
given, The Israelite community was to be al- 
lowed to rest (the emphasis of Deut 5:12-15; cf. 
Ex 28:12); but the day was also to be considered 
holy (Ex 20:8; Deut 5:12), a portion of the Israel- 
ites’ time which was consecrated to Yahweh (Ex 
20:10; 35:2) just as the tithe of their produce was 
to be reserved for him, Israel's observance of 
the sabbath was to be a sign of its special cove- 
nantal relationship with Yahweh (Ex 31:12-17; 
Ezek 20:12, 20), an imitation of God's own rest 
after the completion of his creative work (Gen 
9:2-3; Ex 20:11) and a reminder of the relief God 
granted his people in delivering them from sla- 
very in Egypt (Deut 5:15). Those whose vision 
failed to extend beyond their pursuit of business 
naturally found the interruption an irritation to 
be evaded (Amos 8:5; cf. Jer 17:19-27; Neh 
13:15-22). For Yahweh's faithful, however, the 


day's observance was a delight (Is 58:15-14). 

In the Second Temple period (515 B.C.-A.D. 
70) the words of Scripture became the object of 
interpretation by legal experts (see Scribes). 
Their goal was to spell out the duties of God's 
people by defining the terms and limits of God's 
revealed commands, The sabbath provided a 
significant challenge since, from this point of 
view, the faithful needed to know precisely what 
constituted the “work” which was to be avoided 
if the command was not to be transgressed, Lists 
were drawn up (Jub, 2:29-30; 50:6-13; CD 10:14— 
11:18), Scripture itself provided some guidelines. 
Fires were not to be lit (Ex 35:3). Burdens were 
not to be carried (Jer 17:21-22), though from this 
point of view the term “burden” now needed le- 
gal definition. Similarly, a general prohibition of 
travel could be derived from Isaiah 58:13 (and 
see Ex 16:29), When such a prohibition took on 
the force of a legal statute, it became necessary 
to define the limits of a legitimate journey (cf. a 
“sabbath day's journey,” Acts 1:12). That sowing 
and reaping are forbidden could be based on 
Exodus 34:21 (cf. Ex 16:25-30). 

Further problems arose when the prohibi- 
tion of work on the sabbath was perceived to 
conflict with other commands or with consider- 
ations of practicality or prudence, The principle 
that the prohibition may be disregarded when 
human life is in danger became well See 
(see 1 Macc 2:29-41), The service of the *temple 
was conceded to take precedence over the sab- 
bath (cf. Num 28:9-10; 1 Chron 23:31), as was cir- 
cumcision, The extent to which considerations 
of practicality were allowed to influence sabbath 
regulations varied considerably with different 
interpreters. (S. Westerholm] 

Sabbath law was interpreted very strictly at 
Qumran. According to the *Damascus Document 
(esp. CD 10:14-11:18), prohibitions included 
walking further than 1,000 cubits (CD 10:21), 
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wearing perfume (CD 11:9-10), lifting a stone or 
dust at home (CD 11:10-11), aiding an animal in 
giving birth (CD 11:13) or lifting an animal that 
has fallen into a pit (CD 11;13-14). On this latter 
point, compare Jesus' remark in Luke 14:5, The 
"Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice from Masada and 
from Qumran’s Cave 4 present heaven itself and 
its angelic liturgies in a sabbath framework. The 
*Temple Scroit (11Q19) adds several interesting 
features pertaining to sabbath law and *calen- 
dar. [C, A. Evans] 

Jewish observance of the sabbath was well 
known and distinctive in the ancient world. It 
called forth both admiration (Josephus Ag. Ap. 
2.39 §282: Philo, Vit. Mos. 2.21) and scorn (Jose- 
phus Ag. Ap. 2.2 §20-21) from outsiders and led, 
for example, to the excusal of Jews from service 
in foreign military forces (Jews would neither 
march forbidden lengths nor carry arms on the 
sabbath; see Josephus Ant, 14.10.12 §226-27). 
With laws whose scriptural background seemed 
clear, and with customs long and widely estab- 
lished, many Jews could be expected to comply. 
It can also be seen, however, that scp of 
proper observance were often a matter of inter- 
pretation, The various religious parties of Jesus’ 
day not infrequently differed in their practice. 
And though each group doubtless ‘pressed on 
others the claims of its interpretation lo repre- 
sent the will of heaven, such claims in our pe- 
riod were terrestrially unenforceable, 

Positively, Jews met in “synagogues on the 
sabbath day for prayer, Scripture readings and 
edifying discourses, The welter of prohibitions 
may strike the outsider, and surely struck the 
half-hearted, as a burden grievous to be borne; 
still, it should not be doubted that faithful Jews 
continued to find in their observance an occa- 
sion for joy. 


2. Sabbath in the Gospels. 

2.1, Mark, Jesus is said to have participated 
in synagogue services on the sabbath in Mark 
1:21; 3:1 and 6:2. Instances of sabbath obser- 
vance may be noted in Mark 1:32 (the people 
wait until sabbath is over to carry the sick to 
Jesus) and Mark 16:1 (the women wait until sab- 
bath has passed before attending to the body of 
Jesus). Interestingly, Mark connects no queries 
with the sabbath healings reported in Mark 
1:21-28 and 29-31. In the latter case, Jesus is de- 
picted among friends; in the former, he is in the 
synagogue. That not every record of a sabbath 
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healing is linked with a dispute suggests that 
Jesus’ activities were not in flagrant transgres- 
sion of existing formulations of sabbath law and 
that, perhaps in the initial stages of his career, 
public enthusiasm may have silenced whatever 
private compunctions may have been felt, That 
objections are recorded on other occasions sug- 
gests that healing was liable to be construed as 
work and that in the absence of a life-threaten- 
ing situation the scrupulous might well find 
cause for offense. 

The issue in Mark 2:23-28 appears more 
clear-cut. Though gleaning in the fields of an- 
other was expressly permitted by pentateuchal 
law (Lev 19:9-10; 23:22), such activity on the sab- 
bath breached the prohibition of sabbath reap- 
ing. Since the prohibition has a scriptural base 
(Ex 34:21; cf, 16:25-29), it is hazardous to apply 
the claim here that Jesus merely challenges 
scribal additions while conforming to scriptural 
commands. Nor does the defense of the disci- 
ples’ activity in Mark 2:25-28 follow that tack 
(David's transgression, cited as a precedent, was 
clearly of pentateuchal law). Rather a precedent 
is cited from Scripture (1 Sam 21:1-6) for activity 
which, on the strict application of scriptural 
commands, was “not lawful.” 

The force of the illustration has been differ- 
ently construed. (1) Some see the point of the 
comparison in the hunger felt by both Jesus’ fol- 
lowers and those of David. The point would then 
be that, though the sabbath prohibitions insisted 
on by Jesus’ opponents are valid in principle, 
they must yield to the higher claims of human 
need, But Mark makes no mention of the disci- 
ples’ hunger, as he would surely have done if 
hunger had been the crux of the defense. Noth- 
ing suggests that their need was so extreme as to 
legitimate the transgression of the law. And in- 
deed the unlawfulness of what David did is ex- 
plicitly mentioned (Mk 2:26) in the defense of the 
disciples’ activity, The point can hardly.pe that 
when the extenuating circumstances are taken 
inte account, nothing unlawful has been done. 

(2) Others note that the illustration records 
the behavior of David and suggest that Jesus is 
tacitly claiming a similar right as David's son, the 
Messiah, to somehow transcend the law. But the 
necessary implication of this view is that David 
was entitled by his calling or office to transgress 
divine commands applicable to other people, a 
point which neither scriptural law nor its later 
interpreters would concede. 
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(3) Most likely is the view that the example il- 
lustrates how Scripture itself countenances the 
breaking of the law strictly construed and thus 
calls in question the facile identification of 
God's will with a rigid interpretation of the terms 
of the law. Verse 27 (perhaps an independent 
logion introduced here because it was felt ap- 
propriate; so at least the new introduction and 
the absence of the logion from the parallels in 
Matthew and Luke may suggest) can be con- 
strued as advancing the previous argument on 
either the first or third reading given above. The 
divine origin of the sabbath is granted on either 
reading. Following interpretation (1) above, the 
logion represents a fresh insistence that human- 
itarian concerns must take priority over sabbath 
commands, In the case of the third interpreta- 
tion proposed above, the point would now be 
that God's design in giving the sabbath for his 
people's good is overthrown when human be- 
havior is subjected to rules developed in the ca- 
suistic interpretation of the law. 

Finally, Mark 2:28 clearly and remarkably in- 
sists on Jesus’ superiority as Somer Man over the 
sabbath law. It is not evident whether the verse 
is intended to represent a claim on Jesus’ own 
lips or one added by the Christian community as 
a commentary on the preceding’episode. 

According to Mark 3:1-6 a healing performed 
by Jesus on the sabbath was found objectionable 
and occasioned the plotting of *Pharisees and 
Herodians (see Herodian Dynasty) against his 
life. For his part Jesus is said to be grieved by the 
attitude of those more concerned with the nice- 
ties of the law than-with the well-being of a per- 
son (Mk 3:5). The defense of Jesus’ activity given 
in Mark 3:4 is striking. No attempt is made to 
show that the healing does not overstep the 
command prohibiting “work.” The interpreta- 
tion of the terms of the command, by which the 
legal experts of contemporary *Judaism defined 
the divine will, is not here an issue. Rather, the 
Markan Jesus insists that God can hardly be of- 
fended or his will transgressed by the doing of 
good and the restoring of health on the sabbath 
(regardless, apparently, of whether or not the 
deed may be construed as “work”), God's will is 
rather disobeyed when evil is done or life 
“killed,” It is debated whether the “evil” in- 
tended is that of leaving unperformed the mira- 
cle of healing or the active plotting against 
Jesus’ life in which, according to the pericope, 
his opponents were involved on the sabbath. 


It scems unlikely that sabbath observance 
was a significant issue for the Second Evangelist 
or the community for which he wrote. The two 
relevant episodes do not appear to focus on the 
community's need of either guidance or a de- 
fense for its sabbath behavior, Rather, the first 
incident celebrates the authority of the commu- 
nity’s Lord over the institutions of Israel's law; 
the second is clearly meant to account for the 
hostility which Jesus’ ministry aroused. 

2.2. Matthew. For Matthew and his commu- 
nity, on the other hand, proper sabbath obser- 
vance may well have remained an issuc. 
Admittedly, the prayer in Matthew 24:20 (that 
the community's flight might not occur on the 
sabbath) does not point unambiguously in that 
direction. Even a Christian congregation not ob- 
serving the sabbath would be exposed to hard- 
ship and danger if its people attempted to flee 
on that day in a Jewish environment. Nor does 
Matthew's Gaspel preserve instances of sabbath 
conflict or discussions of proper sabbath behav- 
ior not found in Mark, But the parallels to Mark 
2:23-28 and 3:1-6 in Matthew 12:1-14 show dif- 
ferences designed apparently to show that the 
sabbath command, when properly interpreted, 
had not been transgressed. Its continuing rele- 
vance may therefore be implied. 

Perhaps the explicit reference to the hunger 
of Jesus’ disciples (Mt 12:1) is intended to pro- 
vide a humanitarian legitimation for their be- 
havior. Matthew 12:5 adds an illustration from 
the Torah (cf, Num 28:9-10) by which priests vio- 
late the sabbath law without incurring guilt 
Verse 6 then at least claims that the coming of 
the kingdom (“something greater than the tem- 
ple") in the person of Jesus causes the sabbath 
laws to pale in significance. But perhaps the le- 
gal argument is implied that the activity of those 
in the service of the kingdom, like that of- 
*priests in the temple, takes precedence over 
sabbath laws. In verse? a favorite Matthean OT 
citation (Hos 6:6) is repeated, indicating that 
sabbath laws are to be interpreted in such a way 
that divine mercy is emphasized rather than 
strict conformity with ritual prescriptions. 

In the second pericope (Mt 12:9-14) verse 12 
preserves but a fragment of the argument of 
Mark 3:4. The main emphasis in the Mathean 
account falls rather on a logion shared with 
Luke (Lk 14:5) which Matthew introduces here. 
Though the stricter construction of the law for- 
bade the drawing up on the sabbath of an ani- 
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mal from a pit (CD 11:13-14; 4 Sabb. 14:3), the 
logion assumes that in ordinary practice com- 
passion prevailed and assistance was given. 
This being the case, no objection should be 
raised when a human being (who is, after all, 
worth far more than a sheep) is healed on the 
holy day. Proper sabbath observance does seem 
here to be a concern, but priority is given to 
claims of compassion over strict adherence to 
sabbath rules, 

2,3. Luke, In the two conflict pericopes com- 
mon to the three Synoptic Gospels, Luke (Lk 
6:1-5, 6-11) follows Mark quite closely without 
the Matthean additions. But two new instances 
of controversy arising from sabbath healings are 
recorded. In Luke 13;10-17 the ruler of the syna- 
gogue objects to the healing of a woman with a 
chronic deformity. Work is allowed, he says, on 
six days of the week, and healings are then in 
order, There is therefore no need to desecrate 
the sabbath with such activity. The Lukan Jesus 
finds the objection hypocritical, noting that do- 
mestic animals are commonly “unbound” and 
led to water on the sabbath. Far m@re justified, 
surely, is the “unbinding” of a daughter of Abra- 
ham from a satanic affliction. Jesus’ opponents 
are said to have been shamed by the response 
and the crowd delighted bythe whole episode. 
In Luke 14;1-6 a variant of the argument pre- 
sented in Matthew 12:11-12 is presented and 
leaves potential objectors speechless. The sab- 
bath discussions in Luke seem designed to show 
compassion on the part of Jesus, the ready accep- 
tance it meets from the crowds and the speech- 
less shame to which opponents are reduced. 

2.4. John, Johannine irony is undoubtedly to 
be seen in John 19:31 (cf. Jn 18:28), where punc- 
tilious sabbath observance is grimly juxtaposed 
with the crucifixion of God's Son. Sabbath heal- 
ings lead to disputes in John 5 and 9; the former 
is recalled in John 7;22-23. In no case does the 
Evangelist evince a concern for guiding the sab- 
bath behavior of his readers. In John 5 offense 
is first raised when, at Jesus’ command, a pallet 
is carried on the sabbath (Jn 5:10) and exacer- 
bated when it is learned that Jesus has healed 
on that day (Jn :15-16). Remarkably, the Johan- 
nine Jesus concedes that he “works” on the sab- 
bath (Jn 5;:17)—precisely what the law 
prohibits—but claims that he is merely acting as 
God his Father does, The charge that Jesus 
breaks the sabbath is thus conceded (Jn 5:18), 
but the interest of the Evangelist is rather on the 
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christological claim to which it leads, 

In John 7;22-23 the unreasonableness of 
Jesus’ opponents seems the point: they permit 
sabbath circumcision but object to the restoration 
of a man’s health. Similarly, in John 9 the sab- 
bath healing gives the Evangelist the opportunity 
to show Jesus’ opponents as blind to the manifest 
workings of God in their midst (Jn 9:30-33), a 
blindness induced by their insistence that a di- 
vine representative must conform to the niceties 
of the old code (Jn 9:16). The memory of sabbath 
disputes aroused by Jesus is preserved in John, 
but it becomes the starting point for the pursuit 
of favorite Johannine themes: the divine sonship 
of Jesus and the necessity of faith in him. 

2.5 Conclusion, As we have seen, sabbath con- 
troversies are found in Mark (Mk 2:23-28; 3:1-6), 
in material common to Matthew and Luke (Mt 
12:11-12 par. Lk 14:5), in material unique to Mat- 
thew (Mt 12:5-7) and Luke (Lk 13:10-17; the inci- 
dent of Lk 14:1-6), and in John (Jn 5; 7:22-23; 9), 
Furthermore, the authenticity of crucial logia 
(Mk 2:27; 3:4, ete.) is widely conceded, At the 
roots of the Gospel tradition, then, are memo- 
ries of opposition to Jesus’ sabbath behavior 
aroused among his contemporaries. 

Opponents saw the divine will as requiring 
conformity with the terms of Torah’s statutes as 
interpreted by legal authorities. Hence activities 
which could be construed as the “work” which 
Torah forbade were to be avoided unless exten- 
uating circumstances (as defined by the legal ex- 
perts) could be found to legitimate the activity. 
Jesus’ behavior (and, according to one story, 
that of his disciples) was found to violate this 
stricture, The basic line of Jesus’ defense as por- 
trayed in the Gospels shows a different ap- 
proach to the understanding of the divine will. 
No more than Jesus allows the terminology of 
Deuteronomy 24:1-4 to define the propricty of 
divorce (Mk 10;1-12) or the terminology of scrip- 
tural law to define norms fof oaths (Mt 5'§3-36), 
does he allow that the divine will for the sabbath 
Tests in the proper interpretation of the word 
“work.” When opposed he does not reply by ar- 
guing that, counter to his opponents’ claims, 
“work" has not been done nor the command 
transgressed. He insists that doing “good” can 
never be wrong on the sabbath (Mk 3:4—a crite- 
rion quite different from the question whether 
or not “work” has been done), that compassion 
is a better guide to proper behavior than rules 
defined by legal experts (Mt 12:10-11), that God's 
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intentions with the sabbath are distorted when 
humans are subjected to a rigid code (Mk 2:27). 
Implicit in each case, and explicit at various 
points in the Gospel narrative, is the claim that 
Jesus has authority to interpret the divine will. 

Only for Matthew is it likely that proper sab- 
bath observance remained an issue, Only in this 
Gospel is it likely that the relevant pericopes 
were intended to provide guidance in the mat- 
ter, In the other Gospels the traditional material 
serves other ends. Sabbath discussions provide 
the opportunity to highlight Jesus’ authority, his 
compassion and the nature of his opposition. [S. 
Westerholm] 


3. Sabbath in Acts and the Epistles. 

3.1. Sabbath in Acts. Christian observance of 
the sabbath is presupposed in the book of Acts. 
Paul is portrayed as routinely entering syna- 
gogues on the sabbath, in order to preach the 
Christian gospel (¢.g., Acts 13:14, 42, 44; 17:2 
("as was his custom"); 18:4). There is no direct 
evidence that the sabbath had been abrogated 
by early Christians (Turner, 135-7), though the 
gathering “on the first day of the week” (Acts 
20:7-12) may suggest that Christians had begun 
gathering on Sunday, in addition to attendance 
of the synagogue on Saturdays, > 

3.2, Sabbath in the Epistles, Theve are very few 
references to the sabbath in the NT epistles. 

3.2.1. Paul, In Colossians 2:16 Paul urges his 
readers not to allow themselves to be judged “in 
questions of food and drink or with regard to a 
festival or a new moon or a sabbath” (RSV). The 
meaning of this verse is disputed; it does not 
necessarily teach that Christians should not as- 
semble on the sabbath. 

In 1 Corinthians 16;2, Paul commands the 
Christians of Corinth, “On the first day of every 
week /mian sabbatou], each of you is to pul some- 
thing aside and store it up, as he may prosper, so 
that contributions need not be made when I 
come" (RSV). This passage may presuppose 
Christian assembly on Sunday (as possibly in 
Acts 20:7-12), but it is not clear that assembly is 
in fact in view. In any case, nothing is said di- 
rectly concerning observance of the sabbath. 

3.2.2 Hebrews. The author of Hebrews ad- 
monishes Jewish Christians to enter God's “rest” 
(Heb 3—4), The author infers from Seripture 
and Israel's history that “there remains a sab- 
bath rest [sabbatismos] for the people of God” 
(Heb 4;9). The reference here is not to weekly 


sabbaths or to any particular holy day, but to the 
eschatological fulfillment of God's will. At this 
time all believers will enter God’s rest, or sab- 
bath, [C, A. Evans] 

See also CALENDARS, JEWISH; FESTIVALS AND 
HOLY Days: JEWiSH; SACRIFICE AND 'TEMPLE SER- 
VICE; TORAH. 
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SABBATH SACRIFICE, SONGS OF THE See 
SONGS OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE (4Q400-407, 
11Q17, MASIK). 
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SACRED SPACE, See ISRAEL, LAND OF; TEMPLE, 
JEWISH; TEMPLES, GRECO-ROMAN. 


SACRIFICE AND TEMPLE SERVICE 

Prior to the destruction of the temple in A.D. 70, 
the temple, its services and its priesthood lay at 
the heart of any identifiable “common” Jewish 
vision of Israel's life rightly ordered before God. 
Even Jews who lived at some distance from 
Jerusalem and its temple would have regarded 
the temple as the center of sacred space and of 
their mental map of the world (e.g., Dan 6:10; 
9:21; Ezra 9:5; [dt 9:1; m, Kelim 1:6-9; see Israel, 
Land of), Synagogue worship functioned as a 
sort of mirror site of the temple, reflecting as- 
pects of temple worship and drawing its author- 
ity from the temple while also adding its own 
innovations, Central to temple worship was the 
liturgical act of sacrifice or offering. 

Our knowledge of the duties of priests and 
Levites, the actual practice of sacrifice and wor- 
ship, as well as the daily functioning of the tem- 
ple is incomplete. The Torah, particularly in 
Leviticus and Numbers, provides a staffjng point 
for understanding the sacrifices and priestly ser- 
vice. Yet the Torah implicitly allowed for some 
variation in interpretation and implementation, 
and while Chronicles and Nehemiah offer occa- 
sional insights, we must reckon with centuries of 
historical development as well as the innova- 
tions of the Herodian temple. Various sources, 
such as Josephus (who was of a priestly family) 
and Philo in the first century A.D,, the Letter of 
Ansteas from about the second century B.C. and 
Jubiiees from about the middle of the second 
century B.C., provide insights into actual prac- 
tices (see Hayward for selection of relevant 
texts). The Dead Sea Scrolls, such as the Temple 
Scroll, sometimes offer reflexive views of sacri- 
fice and temple service, Later rabbinic sources, 
particularly Mishnah (c. A.D. 200), afford intrigu- 
ing and sometimes detailed considerations of 
what went on in the temple, Although Mishnah 
views the temple service through nearly a cen- 
tury and a half of rabbinic tradition and debate, 
ideals and imagination, its recountings of tem- 
ple services such as the daily sacrifices and the 
Day of Atonement are priceless for giving struc- 
ture to our own critically informed historical 
imagination. In this article we will follow Mish- 
nah in several instances, posting the caution 
here that in many cases we cannot discern 
which details are historical and which are not 
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1. Function and Meaning of Sacrifice 

2, Types of Sacrifice 

3. Appointed Sacrifices 

4, Provisions for Sacrifice and Temple Service 
5, Access to Worship 

6, Officiants: Levites, Priests and High Priests 


1, Function and Meaning of Sacrifice. 

A distinction can be drawn between sacrifices 
and other gifts, or oblations, to God. Sacrifices 
(Heb 2“bah) are gifts that are presented in whole 
or in part on the altar (mizhéah). These would in- 
clude the burnt offerings, peace offerings, puri- 
fication offerings, reparation offerings and 
grain offerings. Distinguished from these sacri- 
fices proper are the gifts of firstfruits, wave offer- 
ings, heave offerings and tithes. We should 
observe that although the shedding of blood 
was an important element in the Israclite con- 
ception of sacrifice, this criterion does not prove 
adequate in distinguishing sacrifices from other 
gifts, for grain was also burned on the altar and 
was acceptable as a purification/sin offering for 
those who were very poor and could not afford 
two doves or pigeons (Lev 5:11-13; see below). 

Numerous theories of Israelite sacrifice have 
been constructed, frequently answering the im- 
pulse to find a unified or underlying meaning 
for the variety of forms of sacrifice and how they 
evolved. As our purpose here is primarily to set 
out the phenomena of sacrifice and temple wor- 
ship, we will not explore this question in any de- 
tail. Some fundamental features of Israelite and 
Jewish sacrifice should, however, be noted: 

(1) Sacrifices and other oblations are gifts of- 
fered by humans to God, and their type, occa- 
sion and manner of presentation are prescribed 
by God. 

(2) The offering of sacrifice is mediated by a 
male priesthood, and the layers of mediation 
were greater for Israelite women than for men, 

(3) The giving, or “offering,” of a sacrificésim- 
plies a personal cost and intentionality on the 
part of the one who offers, and in the most ideal 
circumstances the thing offered represents the 
labor or investment of the person's own time 
and labor (a relationship that is preserved in 
theory but indirect in experience when an ani- 
mal, grain or wine is purchased at the temple). 

(4) In sacrifices involving the slaying of an 
animal, perhaps particularly from the flock or 
herd, there is evoked a strong sense of substitu- 
tion or representation of the animal's life for the 
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person or community, particularly symbolized in 
the action of placing hands on the head of the 
animal. 

(5) The shedding of blood had particular 
atoning significance. Israelites were reminded 
that “life is in the blood,” and blood was not to be 
consumed (Lev 17:11; Deut 12:28; Jub. 21:17-19; 
1QapGen 11:17) but was reserved for God alone, 
the giver and Lord of life, Blood evoked the pres- 
ence of a numinous power in animate life, and 
in cultic sacrifice it could symbolize expiation of 
sin or a purification from an unclean condition, 
Its use and disposal was strictly regulated, 

(6) Where the sacrifice is offered for particu- 
lar or for gencralized sins, it is implicit that the 
animal is paying a price for an offense commit- 
ted by the person or community offering it 
(though this is mitigated in the case of grain of- 
fered by the poor), The prevailing and strong 
impression is that, apart from the gift of divine 
forgiveness, sin would ultimately result in es- 
trangement from God and death. (This perspec- 
tive find its counterpart in the gumerous scenes 
of judgment in Hebrew Scriftpre [eg Num 
25:6-13], including the “ban,” or “devotion” to 
Yahweh, of the Canaanite peoples in the wars of 
Yahweh [cf. Is $4:1-7; Ezek 39;17-20).) 

(7) Israelite sacrifice (like that of other an- 
cient Mediterranean cultures) evokes the notion 
of food offered to God (with the altar as table), 
and in all but the burnt offering or a sin/purity 
offering for the priest or community, this food is 
shared by humans, whether by priests exclu- 
sively or by the person and family of the one 
who offers it (peace offerings and Passover), 
While a literal understanding of this image is 
subverted in Israel’s Scriptures by a passage 
such as Psalm 50:12-14, the archetype of table 
fellowship with a deity was significant for Juda- 
ism as it was also for Jesus and the early church 
(see Banquets). 

Despite the centrality of sacrifice for Jewish 
worship, when the temple was destroyed by the 
Romans in A.D. 70, sacrifice ceased as an actual 
element in Jewish worship. Torah had pre- 
scribed that sacrifice was to be conducted at the 
“place” of God's choosing, where God would 
cause the divine name to “dwell” (Deut 12:15- 
17), and this place was the Jerusalem temple. 
When the temple no longer existed, and Jews no 
longer had access to its sacred site, sacrifice 
ceased, Some evidence suggests, however, that 
by the first century the centrality of the temple 


and its sacrifices had suffered a degree of ambi- 
guity (see Scout, 152-58), We learn of a rival tem- 
ple at Leontopolis, Egypt, founded by a Zadokite 
priest (Josephus J, W. 1.1.1 §33; 7.10.2-3 §§425-36) 
and perhaps even viewed as the fulfillment of a 
prophetic text (Is 19:18-23), But this would not 
have been regarded as acceptable by the main- 
stream of Jews, whether in the Diaspora or in 
the land of Israel. From the Dead Sea Scrolls we 
learn that the priestly oriented Essenes of Qum- 
ran, galvanized in their opinion that the current 
temple and its leadership were corrupt, had 
withdrawn themselves from participation in the 
temple services, adopted an interim mode of 
worship and life that excluded animal sacrifice 
(1QS 9:4-5; Josephus Ant. 18.15 §§18-19) and 
awaited the establishment of a new temple 
(11QTemple). Nevertheless, their perspective 
was focused on the centrality of the temple in 
Jerusalem and the hope of a new Jerusalem and 
restored temple. We should also bear in mind 
that some Jews living in Diaspora communities 
might seldom or never visit the temple. Despite 
all that may be affirmed of the central role of 
sacrifice in temple worship and the importance 
of the temple for Judaism of the first century, 
prior to the fall of Jerusalem there already ex- 
isted modes and strategies for living faithfully as 
a Jew while not participating directly in temple 
sacrifice. Some of these perspectives and prac- 
tices had been initially shaped during the expe- 
rience of Babylonian exile. 

Chief among these strategies was the associa- 
tion of prayer with sacrifice. Within the context 
of the temple cult, the morning and evening sac- 
rifice was an occasion for prayer by the priests 
and the gathered laypeople (sce Falk, 285-92). 
There is good reason to conclude that syna- 
gogue prayers in the first century were also con- 
ducted along the same lines, in correspondence ~ 
with temple worship (see Safrai, 904-5), The Es- 
sene community of Qumran coulétgpeak of it- 
self as constituting a spiritual temple engaged in 
4 spiritual worship apart from the temple (1QS 
8:1-10), and the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice envi- 
sion an angelic worship in a heavenly sanctuary 
where atonement is made (apart from animal 
sacrifices) “for those who repent of sin” (4Q400 
frag. 1 ii 16), These lines of evidence suggest 
that the early church and post-A.p, 70 Judaism 
found ready vectors within the Jewish tradition 
for an understanding of spiritual sacrifice apart 
from the temple. 
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2. Types of Sacrifice. 

The Torah does not neatly categorize the sacri- 
fices and present them all in one place. While 
Leviticus may have functioned as a sort of hand- 
book for priests, sacrificial instructions are also 
found in Numbers, and relevant material occurs 
elsewhere in the Pentateuch. Some fundamental 
patterns and distinctions appear and are helpful 
to keep in mind regarding sacrifices. First is the 
basic distinction between sacrifices offered on 
behalf of the individual and the community. Sec- 
ond, some sacrifices were occasional, called 
forth by particular sins or blessings or deliver- 
ances, and others were regularly prescribed, 
such as the daily morning and evening sacrifices, 
the weekly sabbath sacrifices, the monthly new- 
moon sacrifices, or the yearly Passover and Day 
of Atonement sacrifices. Third, not all sacrifices 
were specifically an atonement for sin or guilt; 
some were for worship and communion with 
God, for thanksgiving and celebration. Finally, 
the things sacrificed varied also, from the four- 
legged animals of the herd (ca' and flock 
(sheep and goats) to the birds of ma, (doves or 
pigeons) to the inanimate (and thus bloodless) 
produce of the field (grain) and vineyard (wine). 
In some cases the object of sacrifice was deter- 
mined by a scale of economie means, With those 
who were financially able offering a Sheep and 
the poor offering a bird or even grain (for pagan 
sacrifice, see Religions, Greco-Roman). 

2.1, Burnt, or Holocaust, Offering (Gla). The 
Hebrew term for this type of sacrifice suggests 
an “ascending” sacrifice, evoking the convey- 
ance of the burning sacrifice “up” to God as the 
smoke ascends skyward. This sacrifice was to be 
a male without defect of the herd or flock, or it 
could be two birds. After the animal was slain, its 
blood was thrown against the altar; it was 
skinned (hides were never offered but were the 
priest's portion), cut in pieces, washed and 
salted (as were all sacrifices salted with the “salt 
of the covenant”: Lev 2:15; Jub, 21:11; Josephus 
Ant. 3.9.1 §227) and placed on the altar. In the 
case of birds, the head was wrung off and placed 
on the altar, the crop (and probably the feath- 
ers) discarded, the body torn open and the 
whole placed on the altar to be burned; no part 
of a burnt offering was to be consumed by 
priests (Lev 1:3-17; Josephus Ant, 3.9.1 §§226-27), 

As Leviticus states, the burnt offering “makes 
atonement” (NIV) for the one who brings it (Lev 
1:4), and it is “an aroma pleasing to the LORD" 
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(Lev 1:9, 13, 17 NIV). This “atonement” might 
suggest that the offering is for sin, perhaps sins 
in general. But the Hebrew term Aippér may 
more accurately be translated “to purge,” and 
the broader contexts for which this sacrifice is 
prescribed or voluntarily given suggest it func- 
tions as a means of approaching Yahweh with 
an entreaty. Josephus does not indicate it is an 
atonement for sins, and Philo regards the burnt 
offering as rendering honor (timé) to God apart 
from any other motive or self-interest (Philo 
Spec. Leg. 1.195-97). This may well have been its 
significance, at least in the first century. 

2.2, Peace Offering (i*lamim). Sometimes 
called a “fellowship” offering, this type of sacri- 
fice was offered with cakes and wafers, the blood 
of the animal (a male or female from the flock 
or herd) was sprinkled against the sides of the 
altar, the fat burned on the altar and the breast 
“waved” before the altar (as an act of presenta- 
tion to the Lord). The right thigh was then pre- 
sented to the officiating priest as his portion to 
be consumed and the breast given to be shared 
among the priests in general for their family 
(“sons and daughters,” Num 18:18-19; see 
4Q513 for restriction against priests’ daughters 
who married Gentiles) consumption (Lev 7;28- 
36; cf. Deut 18:3, includes jowls and maw; m. 
Hul. 10:1). The remainder of the meat was then 
returned to the offerer to be consumed as a 
meal with his family and friends for up to two 
days, after which any remainder was to be 
burned (Ley 7;11-21, 28-36; Josephus Ani. 3.9.2 
§§228-29). This offering epitomizes the notion 
that sacrifice is a shared meal of communion be- 
tween God and humans, The occasion for such 
a sacrifice could be thanksgiving (téda) for a 
blessing received, the completion of a vow to the 
Lord or simply the freewill offering of a glad 
heart. 

2.3. Purification/Sin Offering (haya’t). For un- 
witting sins committed or for specified stifes of 
impurity, a purification offering was to be made. 
The common designation of sin offering is less 
satisfactory because it does not adequately ac- 
count for conditions of uncleanness for which 
this offering was made, such as childbirth (a dove 
or pigeon, along with a burnt offering, Lev 12:6- 
8), infectious skin disease (with a guilt and burnt 
offering, Lev 14:19-20), bodily discharge (with a 
burnt offering, Lev 15;14-15) or unusual men- 
strual flow (with a burnt offering, Lev 15:29-90). 

The purification/sin offering might be occa- 
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sioned by and offered for various parties, with 
an appropriate sacrifice assigned to each in- 
stance: for the unwitting sin of a priest/high 
priest, a young bull (Lev 4:3-12); for the entire 
community, a young bull (Lev 4:13-21); for a 
leader of Israel, a male goat (Lev 4:22-26); for an 
individual, a fernale goat or lamb (Lev 4:27-35). 
In cach instance the procedure was basically the 
same: the individual (or the elders of the com- 
munity) laid a hand on the head of the animal 
and slaughtered it (with a deft cut of the jugular 
vein, and a bowl ready to capture the blood). In 
the case of the sin of a priest or the community, 
the priest sprinkled some of the blood seven 
times in front of the sanctuary curtain, but in all 
cases the priest took some of the blood and put 
it on the “horns” of the altar and then poured 
the rest at the base of the altar. The fat with the 
kidneys was then taken from the animal and 
burned on the altar. In the case of the sin offer- 
ing for the priest or the community, the entire 
remainder of the carcass, including the hide, 
was taken outside the sanctuary gp a.designated, 
ceremonially clean place (whéte ashes were 
dumped), and it was burned on a wood fire (Lev 
4:11-12, 21; see 4QMMT, where taking the ashes 
“outside the camp” is interpreted as “outside 
Jerusalem”). But in thescase of sacrifices for a 
leader or an individual, the meat was to be eaten 
by the priest who offered it or by any male of his 
family, but it was only to be eaten within the 
sanctuary, for it was “holy” (Lev 6:24-30). 

2.4, Reparation/Guilt Offering (iam). This 
offering is prescribed for unintentional viola- 
tions and sins of sacrilege regarding “any of the 
LORD's holy things” (NIV, Lev 5:14) or against 
“any of the LORD'’s commands” (NIV, Lev 5:17) 
or for sins against one's “neighbor” involving a 
breach of faith, such as cheating, stealing, 
swearing falsely, deceiving regarding property 
held in trust, dealing dishonestly with lost prop- 
erty that one finds or any like sin in which once 
secks gain at the expense of another member of 
the covenant community, Restitution is to be 
made to the offended party with a fifth of the 
value added (cf. Num 5:5-9; see Ex 22:1, 7, 9 for 
examples of restitution in cases where guilt is 
not voluntarily confessed), and a reparation/ 
guilt offering is to be made (Lev 5:16, 18; 6:1-5). 
In the case of “holy things,” restitution is to be 
made to the temple. The fault is to be confessed 
to the priest, and the prescribed sacrifice is a 
ram (i.¢,, a male sheep) without defect (Lev 5:15, 


18; 6:6). The procedure for slaughtering the ram 
was the same as for the purification/sin offer- 
ing, with the individual placing his hand on the 
head of the ram. The blood was collected and 
sprinkled against all four sides of the altar, and 
the fat along with the kidneys was to be offered 
on the fire of the altar (Lev 7:1-5). The meat was 
to be eaten by the officiating priest and any 
male of his family in a “holy” place, and the 
hide became the property of the priest (Lev 7:7- 
8). There were other instances in which the rep- 
aration/guilt offering was prescribed, such as a 
cleansing from an infectious skin disease (Lev 
14:10, 12-14) and a Nazirite cleansing him or 
herself from corpse impurity (Num 6:12). 

2.5. Grain Offering, Grain offerings were of- 
fered in various contexts, cither alone or accom- 
panying animal sacrifice. The grain (semolina, 
or grits) could be presented as uncooked, as 
baked cakes or wafers, or as cooked on a griddle 
or fried in a pan. In most cases (but not for a sin 
offering, Lev 5:11) it was prepared with olive oil, 
and depending on the preparation, the grain 
was mixed, spread or fried in the oil, In most 
cases (but again, not for a sin offering, Lev 5:11) 
incense was offered with the grain. Never was 
the offering to contain yeast or honey (Lev 
9:11), and (as with other sacrifices) it was always 
to be salted (Lev 2:13). The priest placed a “me- 
morial portion” of the offering on the altar, 
along with all of the incense, and kept the rest 
of the offering for consumption “in a holy 
place” in the courtyard of the sanctuary (Lev 
6;14-18), unless, of course, it was offered on be- 
half of the priest, in which case it was all bummed 
on the altar (Lev 6:19-23). A grain offering could 
be made by a poor person in lieu of a burnt ani- 
mal offering, and a very poor person, who could 
not afford two doves or pigeons, could make a 
purification/sin offering of grain without oil or 
incense (Lev 5:11-13), The status of this “blood- 
less" offering is illuminated by lattes rabbinic 
tradition (Lev, Rab. 3:5 [on Lev 1:17]): “Once a 
woman brought a handful of fine flour, and the 
priest despised her, saying: ‘See what she offers! 
What is there in this to eat? What is there in this 
to offer up?’ It was shown to him in a dream: ‘Do 
not despise her! It is regarded as if she had sac- 
rificed her own life" (sce also Stpra §62 [on Lev 
5;11-13)). 

2.6. Firstfruits and Firsthorn Offering. (Ex 
22:29-30; 23:16, 19; 34:22; Num 18:12-19), The 
firstfruits of the harvest and every firstborn son 
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of Israel and male of domestic animals was to be 
devoted to Yahweh. The firstfruits of the harvest 
(grain, oil and wine, Num 18:12) were to be 
brought to the sanctuary and given to the priests 
as their portion, The firstborn son was to be re- 
deemed by a monetary payment (Num 18:15-16). 
The firstborn of unclean animals were to be re- 
deemed by a set price (Num 18:15-16; Ex 13:13, 
for a firstborn donkey, allows a lamb offering or 
killing the animal). But the firstborn of clean an- 
imals—the ox, sheep or goat—were to be pre- 
sented at the sanctuary as a sacrifice. The blood 
was to be sprinkled on the altar, the fat burned 
upon the altar and the meat presented to the 
priest for household consumption (Num 18;18- 
19), The firstfruit and firstborn offerings thus 
provided food for the priests, who had no land 
inheritance in Israel (Num 18:20), 

According to Deuteronomy 26, one is to 
present the firstfruits of one's harvest to the 
priest at “the place” (ie., the temple, which of 
course in Deuteronomy’s storyline is not yet 
built) and make the “confession” in yyhich one 
recites how God made a covenant wit raham 
and rescued his descendants from Egypt and 
how one has remained loyal to the covenant. 
This confession (or declaration/ avowal) of Deu- 
teronomy 26 is discussed in Mishnah at Bikkurim 
1:1—8:12 and Ma ‘ager Seni 5:10-15 and offers a 
plausible setting for the Pharisee and publican 
in Jesus’ parable (Lk 18:9-14), 


3. Appointed Sacrifices, 

3.1, Morning and Evening Burnt Sacrifice. Exo- 
dus 29:38-45 commands the Israelite community 
to offer a daily morning and evening sacrifice of 
a year-old lamb without defect, a tenth of an 
ephah of flour mixed with a quarter hin of olive 
oil and a quarter hin of wine. These daily burnt 
offerings ( Glat hattamid, Num 28:10) were to be 
made at dawn and at about three in the after- 
noon (about the ninth hour; Josephus Ant. 
14.4.3 §65; m. Pesah. 5:1; earlier it had been at 
dusk), and thus opened and closed the day of 
temple service throughout the year. Numbers 
28:3-8 repeats and expands the instruction of 
Exodus, pointing out that these sacrifices are an 
aroma pleasing to the Lord (Num 28:6, 8), The 
procedures for carrying out these daily sacrifices 
were developed over time and in continuity with 
the principles laid out in Torah. Mishnah trac- 
tate Tamid describes the procedure in great de- 
tail, and though it is perhaps idealized and 
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elaborated in this memorialized tradition of the 
sages, the description is probably reliable in its 
basic outline. Because of its central role in the 
functioning of the temple cult (it was being car- 
ried out daily even as the temple was falling to 
the Romans in A.D, 70; Josephus /.W. 6.2.1 §§94- 
95), it is worth outlining the morning sacrifice in 
some detail. Included with this offering was the 
morning and evening offering of the high 
priest, which consisted of flat cakes of grain 
mixed with oil (Lev 6:12-16; Sir 45:14). 

Before dawn the priests who had spent the 
night in the temple immersed themselves in a 
purification pool and cast lots in the Chamber of 
Hewn Stone to determine which priests would 
perform the tasks, the first of which was to clean 
and arrange the altar that had remained smol- 
dering through the night The appointed priest 
entered the courtyard in darkness, and two 
groups of priests filed along the east and west 
colonnades of the court, inspecting the premises 
for any infractions of purity, Afler he had puri- 
fied his hands and feet with water from the 
bronze basin, the appointed priest took up the 
utensil and began work on the altar. At a pre- 
scribed moment he was joined by others, and the 
remaining sacrificial portions on the altar were 
placed aside, the ashes removed, new wood care- 
fully arranged and then ignited from the hot em- 
bers, and the unconsumed portions of sacrifice 
were placed back on the altar fire. Choice pieces 
of fig wood from the altar of sacrifice were set 
aside to ignite the altar of incense, Meanwhile 
the grain cakes of the high priest's offering were 
being prepared in a chamber designated for that 
task near the Nicanor Gate, 

Their work completed, the priests returned to 
their chamber to again draw lots, this time to 
choose thirteen priests who would perform the 
next phase of work: the slaughter of the lamb, 
the sprinkling of the blood, the tending of the 
altar of incense, the cleaning of the lampsfind 
and the carrying of the various sacrificial por- 
tions (parts of the lamb as well as flour, cakes 
and wine) to the altar (cf. m. Yoma 2:1-3). 

After the selection, a lookout was sent to see 
if the sun had lit the horizon “as far as Hebron" 
(m. Tamid 3:2; m. Yoma 3:1), which was the signal 
to begin the sacrifice, The preselected, unblem- 
ished lamb, which had been inspected the night 
before, was fetched from its chamber, the 
ninety-three (so m. Tamid 3:4) silver and gold 
utensils were brought forth, and the lamb was 
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given a drink of water from a golden bowl and 
then reinspected. A procession of priests went 
forward, led by the two who would prepare the 
altar of incense and lampstand (bearing uten- 
sils, ash bin, oil and keys for the gate) and fol- 
lowed by the appointed priest with the lamb and 
the entourage of those who would offer the 
parts. The lamb was taken to the area north of 
the altar where there were slaughterhouse fix- 
tures: rings for tying the beasts, hooks on pillars 
for suspending their carcasses and marble ta- 
bles for preparing and cleaning the slain animal 
parts for sacrifice (m. Tamid 3:5), Ascending the 
steps to the porch of the sanctuary, the ap- 
pointed priest opened the great gate and en- 
tered with his companions to tend the altar of 
incense and lampstand. Meanwhile, in the court 
of priests the lamb was slaughtered, with the 
blood carefully caught in a bowl. Blood was 
sprinkled on the sides of the altar and the re- 
mainder poured at the base of the altar, The 
slain lamb was skinned and carved into its pre- 
scribed parts, which were thgp given to the six 
appointed priests, who carrie&them in proces- 
sion up the altar ramp, along with three priests 
carrying the flour, the grain cakes and the wine, 
and laid them on the ramp, Tlrere all the offer- 
ings but the wine weré salted. “* 

All of the participating priests then returned 
to the Chamber of Hewn Stone to recite the 
Shema and various prayers and blessings. Lots 
were again cast to choose one from among the 
priests who had not yet had the privilege of of- 
fering the incense. Once chosen, the appointed 
priest carried the incense while one of his two 
companions went to the altar of sacrifice and 
placed burning cinders into a golden fire pan. 
They then proceeded with the appointed priest 
to enter the sanctuary and perform the ritual of 
burning the incense. (This is the privilege, Luke 
tell us, that had fallen to Zechariah, the father 
of John the Baptist, to perform [Lk 1:8], during 
which the angel Gabricl appeared to him at the 
right of the altar of incense [Lk 1:1 1-20].) In the 
morning the incense was to be offered first, be- 
fore the offerings on the altar of sacrifice; in the 
_ evening it was to be offered last, thus bracketing 
the day of temple service. Only a few of the 
flames on the candelabra were left burning dur- 
ing the day, and in the evening all seven were 
lit, As the priests proceeded to the altar of in- 
cense, a signal was sounded for the Levites to 
gather for singing, the priests from about the 


temple to assemble and the people who were to 
be purified that day (eg. women and those 
healed of skin disease) to gather at the eastern 
gate called Nicanor (cf. Lk 1:10). Within the holy 
place the altar of incense was lit (two others also 
returned to finish their work on the lamps) and 
the appointed priest was then left alone to offer 
the incense (see m. Tamid 6;1-3 for details). 
Meanwhile the designated priests returned to 
the altar to prepare to make the offering on the 
altar. The priests who had entered the holy 
place now had returned to stand on the steps 
facing the Court of Priests, and raising their 
hands, they said a blessing (Num 6:24-26) on the 
people, so uttering the divine name Yahweh (cf, 
Lk 1:21-22 and Zechariah’s silence), The priests 
at the altar could now offer the pieces of lamb as 
well as the flour, cakes and wine. At a signal, 
two trumpets sounded and the people and 
priests who had assembled before the court 
prostrated themselves, As the wine was poured 
out, the Levites broke out in song (one of the set 
psalms determined by the day of the week), ac- 
companied by stringed instruments. At pauses in 
the singing the trumpets blasted, and the people 
fell prostrate (m, Tamid 7:3). Thus began the day 
of temple service, and the work of offering the 
people's individual sacrifices was underway, The 
pattern of the morning sacrifice was repeated 
with only small variation in the afternoon for the 
evening sacrifice, which closed the day of temple 
service (“the time of prayer” at the “ninth hour,” 
when Peter and John go up to the temple in Acts 
$:1)-The same priests served in the afternoon as 
in the morning, with the exception of a new ap- 
poinunent for the offering of incense. 

3.2, Sabbath Sacrifice. On the sabbath, in ad- 
dition to the daily morning and evening sacri- 
fices (sce 3.1 above), an additional sacrifice of 
two lambs a year old, along with a wine offering 
and grain offering, were offered on behalf of Is- 
racl. This ritual followed the daily*morning sac- 
rifice, and these were the only sacrifices offered 
on the sabbath (sacrifices for individuals were 
not offered), The sabbath was also the time des- 
ignated for the changing of the priestly divi- 
sions, which took place afler the sabbath 
offering. As the new division began service, they 
replaced the previous week's twelve loaves of 
shewbread with fresh loaves (Lev 24:5-9; m. 
Menah. 11), accompanied by the burning of 
frankincense. The previous weck's loaves were 
given to the priests to eat within the sanctuary, 
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3,3. Day of Atonement Sacrifices. On the tenth 
day of the seventh month, five days prior to the 
Feast of Booths, the annual Day of Atonement 
was observed. From the evening of the ninth 
day until the evening of the tenth was a fast day 
on which Israelites were not to work (Lev 16:29; 
23:26-52; Num 29:7) and, according to Mishnah, 
were forbidden to eat, drink, bathe, put on oil or 
sandals, or engage in sexual relations (m. Yoma 
8:1-7). It was not a pilgrimage festival, but it was 
to be observed throughout Israel, with attention 
focused on confession of sin, The central enact- 
ment of the observance was carried out in the 
temple, and there the focus of attention was on 
the high priest, who performed the vital rite for 
himself, his household, the priesthood and all 
Israel, It was an annual day of purification for 
the temple, its altars, furnishings, instruments, 
its officiants and an atoning for the sins of Israel 
(Lev 16:30; m. Sabb. 126-7). It was the only day of 
the year on which the high priest entered the 
holy of holies (and he was the only one ever 
permitted to enter), The evidenge from Mish- 
nah tractate Yoma reflects the exttine care with 
which the rite would have been carried out in 
the first century A.D., for it was fundamental to 
the maintenance of the status of Israel before 
God and, in the eyes of many, the fulfillment of 
Israel’s promised redemption, 

Seven days prior to the Day of Atonement (m. 
Yoma 1:1) the high priest took up residence in 
his chamber within the temple (along the south- 
ern edge of the sanctuary, adjoining the Cham- 
ber of Hewn Stone) in order to carefully 
maintain his ritual purity. During that time he 
carried out the daily morning and evening offer- 
ings and, under the tutelage of the elders of the 
priesthood, reviewed and memorized the rite of 
the coming Day. (This practice, related by Mish- 
nah, gains historical plausibility when we re- 
member that the office of high priest was filled 
by Herodian or Roman appointments during 
the NT era, and many of these were short lived; 
see 6.2 below), The high priest was not allowed 
to sleep the night before the Day of Atonement 
lest he jeopardize his cultic purity by a nocturnal 
emission (sce Josephus Ant. 17.6.4 §§165-66). At 
dawn the high priest carried out the daily morn- 
ing offering (see 3.1 above), and when that was 
completed, he bathed, dressed in linen and 
turned to the centerpiece of the day's activity: 
the sacrifice of a young bull for a sin offering for 
himself and his household, a ram for a burnt of- 
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fering (Lev 16:3) and the sacrifice for Israel of 
two male goats for a sin offering (one a sacrifice 
and one a scapegoat) and a ram for a burnt of- 
fering (Lev 16:5; each of these sacrifices accom- 
panied by specified grain offerings), 

Briefly outlined, the high priest first con- 
fessed his sins over the bull, then cast lots to de- 
termine which of the goats would be sacrificed 
and which would be the scapegoat (m. Yoma 3:9; 
4:1), He returned to the bull, confessed his sins 
again, and slaughtered it (its blood was cap- 
tured in a bowl). Then he entered the holy of 
holies to place a censer of burning incense on 
the stone where the ark of the covenant had 
once rested (m, Yoma 5:2). He returned to get the 
blood of the bull, reentered the holy of holies, 
and sprinkled some of the blood in the direction 
of the stone (m. Yoma 5:3), Now he returned to 
the sacrificial goat, slaughtered it, captured its 
blood and took the blood into the holy of holies, 
where he sprinkled it on the stone and on the 
curtain. The blood of both bull and goat was 
then mixed and used to sanctify the altar, with 
blood being applied to the four horns of the al- 
tar as well as sprinkled against its sides and the 
remainder being poured out at the base. The 
high priest then put his hands on the head of 
the scapegoat and confessed the sins of Israel. A 
designated person then led the goat out into the 
“wilderness.” Mishnah speaks of ten “booths,” 
or stations, along the goat's processional way to 
the ravine into which it was pushed head over 
heels to its death (m. Yoma 6;3-6). Meanwhile the 
high priest shed his linen garments, bathed, and 
put on his regular high-priestly garments (Lev 
16;23-24). He then placed the fat from the bull 
and goat on the burning altar as a sin offering 
along with their respective grain offerings, and 
the remainder of the animals, including the 
hide, was taken out of the temple and burned 
completely. Mishnah tractate Yoma tells us that 
the high priest then proceeded to the Court of 
Women, where the people were assembled, and 
he read the instructions for the Day of Atone- 
ment from the Torah—Leviticus 16; 23:26-52 
and Numbers 29:7-11—and uttered eight bless- 
ings (for a somewhat different picture, see Sir 
50:14-21). What followed was a matter of dis- 
agreement among the sages, Rabbi Eliezer 
maintained that it was now that the high priest 
offered his ram and the ram of the people as a 
burnt offering (Lev 16:24) along with the seven 
lambs (Num 29:8). But Rabbi Aqiba held that the 
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lambs had already been offered with the daily 
offerings at dawn, and the bull, goat and burnt 
offerings of rams were made with the daily 
evening sacrifice in the afternoon (m. Yomma 7:3). 

It remained for the high priest to take off his 
clothes, don white garments, purify his hands 
and feet, and return to the holy of holies, where 
he retrieved the incense censer. Then, after an- 
other immersion and change of clothes (now in 
his full high-priestly regalia), he proceeded to 
offer incense on the golden incense altar and 
light the candelabra for the evening (see 3.1 
above), After a final immersion and change into 
his own clothes, the high priest went home for a 
feast with his friends, celebrating the safe ac- 
complishment of his duties (m. Yoma 7:4). Thus 
ended the high point of the cultic year, It is this 
event the author of Hebrews has in mind when 
he speaks of the high priest entering the inner 
room of the carthly tabernacle once a year, but 
Christ entering once into the most holy place of 
the heavenly tabernacle with his own blood 
rather than the blood of we ee goats (Heb 
9:6-14). When Paul in Roma&s 3:25 speaks of 
Christ being set forth as a /ulasterton, he has in 
mind the “mercy seat,” or covering of the ark of 
the covenant, on which the blg6d was originally 
to be sprinkled in the*holy of holies on the Day 
of Atonement. Jesus is the mercy seat of the new 
temple, and by the blood of his death he fulfills 
this yearly rite of atonement, far surpassing itin 
finality and scope, 

3.4. Passover Sacrifice. Passover, with Taber- 
nacles and Pentecost, was one of the great festi- 
vals of Israel's calendar. The prominence of the 
Passover sacrifice in the life of Israel and the 
Gospel accounts calls for some comment here 
(for festivals in general, see Festivals and Holy 
Days: Jewish), Deuteronomy instructs the Israel- 
ites to sacrifice the Passover animal “at the place 
the Lorp will choose as a dwelling for his 
Name” (Deut 16:2 NIV; cf. Ex 12:14-20; Lev 23:4- 
8; Num 28;16-25). This “place,” as it turns out, is 
the temple in Jerusalem, and in the first century 
Jews who were able made a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem to celebrate the Passover on the fourteenth 
day of Nisan (see Mk 14:12-15 par; Jn 2:13; 
11:55-56). The seven days following Passover 
were the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

The sacrifice of the prescribed “lamb” (a 
year-old male goat or sheep, Ex 12:5) took place 
in the temple, and the crowds that kept this festi- 
val necessitated their being divided into three 


groups who would successively enter the court 
and carry out the sacrifice en masse (as de- 
scribed and discussed in m. Pesah.; but see dis- 
cussion in Sanders, 136-37). Each Passover lamb 
was to be shared by a household or group, gen- 
erally including at least ten men (m. Pesah, 8:7; 
cf, Jesus and the Twelve celebrating Passover), 
though 1Q265 frag. 4 expresses a sectarian view 
in prohibiting “a young boy or a woman” from 
eating the Passover. The sacrifice took place be- 
tween the ninth and eleventh hours (roughly 
4:00 to 6:00 p.m.; Josephus J. W. 6.9.3 §423), Mish- 
nah tells us that when the first group entered 
the court (it is not clear which court, the Court 
of Israc] seems far too small, and a larger area 
of the temple may have been sanctified for this 
purpose), the gate was closed behind them, The 
choir of Levites was assembled and sang the 
Hallel, Psalms 113—118 (or Songs of Ascent). At 
the sounding of the shofar, the priests lined up 
in rows, with gold or silver basins in their hands. 
Each Israelite male representative would slit the 
throat of his group's lamb, and a priest would 
catch the blood in a bowl. The bow! was then 
handed down the line of priests, and the one 
closest to the altar would throw. the blood 
against the altar, The priest would then hang 
the lamb on a hook, slit it open, remove the sac- 
rificial portions of fat and place them on the al- 
tar fire, The lamb was then returned to its 
owner, and when the entire group had finished, 
the gates would be opened and the second 
group would enter, The lamb was taken to the 
household's selected spot within the walls of 
Jerusalem, roasted over a fire, and eaten with 
unleavened bread, bitter herbs, a fruit puree, 
salt water and wine—the prescribed foods of 
Passover, By one estimate, there were approxi- 
mately $00,000 pilgrims and Jerusalemites who 
would gather for Passover, which would repre- 
sent approximately 30,000 lambs needing to be 
slaughtered within a two-hour pétiod (Sanders, 
136). The activity of the priests, the bleating of 
lambs, the flow of blood and the traffic within 
the temple courts is staggering to imagine. It is 
easy to see why at Passover (and the other major 
festivals) all of the priests and Levites were on 
duty. Moreover, we should not forget that pil- 
grims would take the opportunity while in Jerus- 
alem to offer other sacrifices. In addition, the 
required daily sacrifices during Passover and 
Unleavened Bread were augmented by two 
young bulls, one ram and seven male lambs for 
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a burnt offering, and a male goat as a sin offer- 
ing (Num 28:19-24). There is evidence that Jews 
in the Diaspora, for whom a regular pilgrimage 
to the temple was impractical or prohibitive, cel- 
ebrated the Passover within their homes, In this 
case, every house became a temple and every Is- 
raclite male a priest (Philo Spec. Leg. 2.145-49; cf, 
Josephus Ant, 14.10.24 §260). For this they could 
appeal to precedent in the origin of the festival 
as a household event at the time of the exodus 
from Egypt. 


4. Provisions for Sacrifice and Temple Service. 

4.1, Animals. The needs of the temple and in- 
dividuals for specific and unblemished ani- 
mals—both four-legged and birds—was one of 
the most obvious features of the functioning of 
the temple, Numerous doves, sheep, goats and, 
to a lesser extent, cattle were daily being led 
through the courts of the temple toward the al- 
tar. Jews who lived in the environs of Jerusalem 
would perhaps be most likely to bring their own 
animals to the temple for sacrifice, But pilgrims 
from more distant places such aXGalilee, and 
certainly the Diaspora, would welcome the op- 
portunity to buy their animals in Jerusalem. Not 
the least of a worshiper's concerns would be 
whether the animal was unblemished by priestly 
standards, and if the owner (or local priest) did 
not overlook a blemish before starting out on 
the journey to Jerusalem, the hazards of travel 
could well result in an injury that would disqual- 
ify the beast from the altar. In Jerusalem, say our 
rabbinic sources, they could buy rams from 
Moab, calves from Sharon, sheep from Hebron 
and doves from the Mount of Anointing (sce Sa- 
frai, 882), 

The Gospels, in the scene of Jesus’ temple 
“cleansing” (Mt 21:10-17; Mk 11:11, 15-17; Lk 
19:45-46; Jn 2:13-17), give us a snapshot of ani- 
mals being sold within the temple precincts. 
Matthew and Mark speak only of doves being 
sold (and moncychangers, see 4.6 below), but 
John adds “cattle and sheep” (Jn 2:14-15). As we 
have seen, it is easy to sce how the sale of ani- 
mals within the temple precincts, perhaps in the 
porticos around the perimeter of the exterior 
Court of the Gentiles, would have been a valu- 
able service to worshipers. The authenticity of 
the Gospel scene, particularly John's introduc- 
tion of “cattle and sheep,” has been questioned 
(for objections see, e.g, Sanders, 86-89), Not the 
least of the apparent problems is that maintain- 
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ing animals in their stalls (even if only during 
the daylight hours) would have polluted the sa- 
cred space of the temple with dung, fodder and 
noise. Formerly the sale of the animals had 
taken place in an area called the Hanuth, on the 
Mount of Olives, but there is some rabbinic evi- 
dence that the innovation of selling within the 
temple precincts was undertaken during the ten- 
ure of Caiaphas the high priest, some forty years 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalem (see Epp- 
stein; Jeremias, 48-49; Chilton; see DLNTD, Tem- 
ple §2). Such a practice would no doubt have 
disturbed some pious Jews, not least the Phari- 
sees with their concern for purity, and probably 
Jesus also. For the administration of the temple, 
this commerce—whether operated or simply li- 
censed by the high priest—represented another 
stream of revenue. 

4.2. Salt, Oil, Grain, Wine and Incense. In addi- 
tion to animals for sacrifice, the temple service 
required a steady supply of salt, oil, grain, wine 
and incense. All of these items were required for 
the offerings that were part of the regular func- 
tioning of the temple on behalf of Isracl, and 
except for the incense and salt, which were sup- 
plied by the temple, these items were called for 
in various offerings of individuals. Worshipers 
might bring their own oil, grain or wine, but if 
they were traveling a distance they would find it 
more convenient to purchase it when they ar- 
rived, and in so doing they would be better as- 
sured that it met the strict temple standards for 
quality, This need was also accommodated at 
the temple, 

Salt was a constant necessity since all offer- 
ings on the altar were accompanied by salt, and 
it was also used to preserve the hides that be- 
came the priests’ property. Rabbinic sources 
mention that the salt was supplied from Sodom, 
near the Dead Sea, the incense (including frank- 
incense) came from Arabia, the olive oil from 
‘Tekoa and Gush Halav in Galilee, and the grain 
and wine from Judea. The procurement and 
quality of these supplies was regulated by the 
temple administration, as was its sale, For exam- 
ple, we read in Mishnah that those who wished 
to offer a drink offering would pay for it at an of- 
fice in the temple, receive a token and then ex- 
change the token for the drink offering at 
another place (m, Segal. 5:4), All of these daily 
material needs of the altar, not to speak of vest- 
ments, gold, silver, curtains, furnishings, build- 
ing supplies for the protracted construction and 
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finishing of Herod's temple, and the “tourist” 
trade of pilgrims in Jerusalem, contributed to 
making the temple a vital centerpiece of the lo- 
cal and regional economy (see Hanson and 
Oakman, 146-54; see Economics of Palestine), 

4.3, Wood. The altar of sacrifice burned daily 
and consumed vast quantities of wood through- 
out the course of a year. The wood was routinely 
supplied by particular families in Israe! (listed in 
m. Ta ‘an. 4:5; cf. Neh 10:3), for whom it was re- 
garded a privilege (see Safrai, 882-83). The wood 
was delivered to the temple with ceremony, and 
the fifteenth of the month of Ab was a day desig- 
nated for Israel in general to bring their offer- 
ings of wood to the temple (Josephus J.W 2.17.6 
§425). The Temple Scroll of Qumran calls for a 
festival of wood offering in its vision of an ideal 
temple (11QTemple 23; also 4Q325), The types 
of wood accepted are listed in Jubilees 21;12-15 
and Testament of Levi 9:12, but Mishnah allows 
any wood but olive or vine for the altar of sacri- 
fice (m. Tamid 2:3) and specifies only fig wood 
for the altar of incense (mm. Tamid 2:5), Within 
the temple the wood was stored fh bulk in the 
Chamber of Wood located in the northeast cor- 
ner of the Court of Women. There it was in- 
spected, and worm-eaten pieces were culled by 
priests who were disqualified fkom service 
within the sanctuary due to their-own physical 
blemishes (m. Midid 2:5). Individual worshipers 
could also offer a sacrifice of wood for the altar, 
which they could purchase in the temple. 

4.4. Water. Large volumes of water were nec- 
essary for the operation of the temple (Ep, Amst. 
88-90). Most prominently, water was needed for 
filling the great bronze laver in the Court of 
Priests, for the immersion pools used by the 
priests, and for the pools used for the ritual 
cleansing of every person who entered the tem- 
ple courts, Water for the laver was drawn up 
from below the floor level of the temple by a 
wheeled mechanism located in a chamber im- 
mediately south of the laver (mm. Mid. 5:4), In ad- 
dition, water was needed for cleaning the floor 
of the temple, particularly the area north of the 
altar where the animals were slaughtered. By 
the first century, the water was supplied from 
two sources: cisterns that captured rain water (m, 
Mid. 5:4 and m. ‘Erub. 10:14 mention two large 
cisterns, and over thirty have been discovered by 
archacologists) and a sophisticated aqueduct 
system that transported water from Solomon's 
Pools, south of Bethlehem and twelve miles 


south of Jerusalem. The Letter of Aristeas speaks 
of a complex of channels running beneath the 
temple and being able to hear the rush of the 
waters from a certain spot about eight hundred 
yards outside the city (Ep, Arist, 90). 

4.5. Blood and Animal Waste Disposal, The 
blood that was poured at the base of the altar 
descended through two drains. Aristeas (writing 
in the second century B.C.) comments that the 
drains (m. Mid, 3:2) operated with the effect that 
“large amounts of blood which collected from 
the sacrifices were all cleansed by the downward 
pressure and momentum” (Ep. Arist. 90; cf. m. 
Yoma 5:6). The blood, mixed with water, then 
flowed into the Brook Kidron where, Mishnah 
states, the accumulated blood product was col- 
lected and sold to farmers as fertilizer (m. Yoma 
5:6). Ash from the altar (as well as from the fires 
in the Chamber of the Hearth and Chamber of 
Baked Cakes) needed to be collected and dis- 
posed of, and this was taken outside the temple, 
The tremendous amount of animal waste, par- 
ticularly at a festival season, no doubt posed a 
challenge. That which was not to be offered on 
the altar or consumed by the priests was to be 
burned at a designated and “holy” spot outside 
the temple. In picturing the scene we should not 
miss an obvious fact: the smell of a slaughter- 
house would have permeated the Court of Priests 
and its surroundings, particularly on a warm day, 
and most twenty-first-century westerners placed 
on the scene would find it revolting. 

4.6. Temple Treasury. Some of the expense of 
the temple services was borne by direct gifts 
(such as wood), the portions of sacrifices that 
were the priests’ allotment and perhaps income 
from the sale of items and animals for offerings. 
In addition, freewill offerings of money could 
be made by depositing them in one of the thir- 
teen trumpet-shaped coffers located in the tem- 
ple (sce Mk 12:41-44 par. Lk 21;1-4). But the 
most significant source of temple reyenue was 
the annual half-shekel tax levied on every Isra- 
elite male, whether in the land of Isracl or in 
the Diaspora. Though this was the prevailing 
practice, it was not beyond dispute, 4Q159 main- 
tains that it should be paid only once in a life- 
time, probably appealing to its origin as a one- 
time payment in Exodus 30:13-14, and this opin- 
ion may have been shared by Jesus (Mt 17:24-27; 
sce also m. Segal, 1:4; Mek, on Ex 19:1; b, Menah. 
65a), In Diaspora communities the tax was col- 
lected and transported to Jerusalem with cere- 
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mony (£p. Arist, 40; Josephus Ant. 14.7.2 §§110- 
14; 16.2.3-4 §§28-41; see Jewish Communities in 
Asia Minor §2). Other Jews, such as Galileans 
on their yearly pilgrimage to the temple, could 
pay the tax on the temple grounds. The stan- 
clurd currency for this tax, and for any other do- 
nations to the temple, was a Tyrian coinage of 
silver (m, Bek, 8:7), which could be acquired at 
the temple, though an exchange fee was in- 
volved (thus the money changers whose tables 
Jesus overturned in the temple courts). This 
money was deposited in the temple treasury and 
was chiefly used to support the daily morning 
and evening sacrifices of the temple, In this 
manner all of Israel joined in offering ceaseless 
corporate worship to Yahweh. 

The amount of money that was received 
and paid out in various transactions, including 
purchasing temple provisions, selling sacrificial 
elements, disbursing charity to the poor, as well 
as the business affairs related to temple land 
holdings, would have required a substantial of- 
fice, chief treasurer(s), accountants, purchasers 
and other personnel (m, Seq. 5:2; fasephus Ant. 
1511.4 §408; 20.8.11 §194), The treasury was 
also responsible for the safekeeping of yalu- 
ables related to worship, such as the high 
priest's vestments. In fact this arm%%f the tem- 
ple operated much like a bank, with private 
furcs also being held on deposit (2 Macc, 3:6, 
10-12, 15, 22; 4 Mace. 4:3; ef. Josephus J. W. 6.5.2, 
§282). 


5. Access to Worship, 

5.1, Males and Females. Sacrifice, the central 
act of worship, was carried out by an exclusively 
male priesthood, and Israclite males were the 
only ones allowed in the Court of Israel, which 
immediately bordered on the Court of Priests. 
Only a male Israelite was allowed to place his 
hands on the head of the sacrificial victim 
(probably by leaning over a low barrier separat- 
ing the Court of Isracl from the Court of Priests), 
confess his sins and slay the animal. Women 
and children could look on from the Court of 
Women or perhaps from clevated galleries (m. 
Mid. 2:5), if they in fact existed, In any case, the 
inner courts were progressively clevated and the 
altar was situated near the center so that it was at 
least partially visible through the gateway. Gen- 
tiles, on the other hand, were kept at some dis- 
tance, being forbidden (on pain of death) from 
crossing beyond the balustrade that separated 
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the Court of the Gentiles from the Court of 
Women. 

5.2. Restricted Persons. Mishnah tractate 
Menahot 9:8 specifies that the deaf mute, idiot, 
minor, blind person, Gentile, slave, agent and 
woman may not lay their hands on the head of 
the sacrificial animal, and consequently may not 
slay the animal (cf. m, Hul, 1:1). This restriction 
reflects the categories of people who were re- 
stricted from the Court of Israel (and for some, 
the Court of Women). The Qumran sectarian 
document 4QMMT is of a stricter opinion, ap- 
plying the levitical restrictions on priestly service 
(Lev 21:17-23) to Israel as a whole. Banned from 
entrance to the temple are not only the Ammo- 
nite and Mouabite (Deut 23:3) but those with im- 
pure male conditions (e.g, a bastard or one with 
crushed testicles or a severed penis). Neither 
should the blind and the deaf be permitted to 
enter the temple, for the deaf have not heard 
the Iaws of purity and the blind cannot visibly 
discern impurities and so are helpless to guard 
against defilement. Both are judged a hazard to 
maintaining the sanctity of the temple and its 
functions. David's restriction of the “blind and 
lame” from entering the house of God (2 Sam 
5:8; rendered “sinners and guilty" in Tg.), where 
the temple would eventually be built, finds a re- 
versal in the “Son of David” who heals the 
“blind and lame” at the temple, probably in the 
Court of the Gentiles (Mt 21:14-15). 

5.3. Gentile Offerings. Gertiles, particularly 
those of influence and power, were known to 
have their sacrifices accepted by the temple. In 
fact, Josephus tells us, the votive offerings of 
prominent Gentiles had long adorned the tem- 
ple. Tellingly, the refusal of these sacrifices and 
offerings marked the outbreak of the Jewish re- 
volt of A.D. 66 (Josephus /.W 2.17.8 §§48-21; 
5.13.6 $563; Ant. 13.5.4 §§145-47; 13.5.8 §168; 
13.8.2 §242: see Schiirer, 2:309-13), Mishnah in- 
dicates that Gentiles could bring freewilor vo- 
tive offerings (m. Segal, 1:5), These would have 
included drink offerings, grain offerings and 
burnt offerings (m. Segal. '7:6; m. Menah. 5:3, 5, 6; 
6:1; 9:8) but not purification, reparation and 
peace offerings. The Qumran sectarian docu- 
ment 4QMMT expresses a dissenting opinion 
against any offerings of Gentiles in the temple. 
The eviclence is somewhat ambiguous regarding 
the rights of full proselyte males (Gentile con- 
verts who had been circumcised) to offer sacri- 
fices in the Court of Israel. We do know that 
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proselytes offered sacrifices, but we cannot be 
certain that they did so on the same footing as 
Israelites by descent. 

The emperor Augustus instituted a daily 
burnt offering of two lambs and a bull “for the 
Emperor and the Roman people” (Philo Leg, 
Gai. 23.157; 40:317; Josephus J.W. 2.10.4 §197). 
By this means the Jews were able to honor the 
emperor and yet avoid sacrificing fo the em- 
peror (see Ruler Cult), though the practice had 
more ancient precedent (Ezra 6:9-10; Josephus 
Ant. 3.3 §140; Ep. Arist. 45; 1 Macc 7:33). Philo 
tells us this sacrifice was undertaken at the em- 
peror’s expense (Philo Leg. Gai, 23,157), but Jo- 
sephus holds that it was borne by the Jewish 
people (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.6 §77). Perhaps the 
truth lies in the middle, with the sacrifices being 
paid out of the Roman taxation of the Jews. 


6, Officiants: Levites, Priests and High Priests. 
6.1. Priests and Levites, Priests and Levites 
served in the temple according to a set schedule. 
Each priest and Levite was a member of one of 
twenty-four “courses,” or divisijps (1 Chron 
24;7-19; Josephus Life 1 §2; Ant. 7.14.7 §366), and 
each course served a one-week period twice a 
year (see 4Q328, 329 for sectarian opinion on 
the rotation of priestly families). However, dur- 
ing the major festivals of Passover, Weeks and 
Booths, all priests and Levites were on duty at 
the temple. This meant that, apart from four or 
five weeks of the year, much of the time priests 
and Levites were at home and otherwise occu- 
pied. Their place of residence might be any- 
where in the land of Israel (or even outside the 
land, ¢.g-, Joseph, called Barnabas, of Cyprus, 
Acts 4:36), For example, we learn that Zecha- 
riah, the father of John the Baptist, lived in “a 
Judean town in the hill country” (Lk 1:39 NRSV) 
and that he was serving in the temple as his divi- 
sion (Gk, ephémeria, Lk 1:8) was on duty, We may 
picture, then, a number of priests and Levites 
scattered throughout the cities, towns and vil- 
lages of Judea and Galilee (excluding a place 
such as *Tiberias, which was ritually defiled by 
reason of being built over a graveyard). How- 
ever, it appears a great number of them lived in 
Jerusalem or its immediate environs (¢.g., even 
at the time of Nehemiah, there were approxi- 
mately 1,500 priests and Levites in Jerusalem; 
Neh 11:10-18), Since the priests and Levites were 
not given a family inheritance within the land of 
Israel, they were not farmers. Some of them 


were probably engaged in common and honor- 
able trades, and we know that Herod had priests 
trained as stonecutters and carpenters for the 
construction of the inner courts of the temple 
(Josephus Ant, 15,11,2 §390). But it is reasonable 
to assume that a good number of the priests and 
Levites, and particularly the priests, served in ca- 
pacities adjunct to their holy calling (see Sand- 
ers, 170-82); as teachers of Torah (Deut 31:19, 
25; Sir. 45:17; Josephus Ant, 4.8.44 §304), village 
magistrates (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.22 §187; 2.24 
§194), scribes (which included a number of 
functions) and synagogue leaders (Philo Hypoth. 
7.18; Theodotus inscription), Their support 
from tithes and offerings (see Schiirer, 2:257-74) 
allowed them to undertake these functions that 
were strategic for Israel's corporate life before 
God, Dispersed among the various communities 
of Israel, priests would have been ready re- 
sources for teaching, advising and ruling in mat- 
ters of purity (e.g., skin diseases), sacrifice and 
the numerous facets of Torah, as well as provid- 
ing a vital link to the inner life of the temple, the 
heart of Judaism. 

A priest who was a teacher of Torah and 
lived in Jerusalem might spend a good deal of 
time within the temple’s outer courts, where in- 
struction and reading of the Torah was carried 
out. For example, we read that Rabbi Johanan 
ben Zakkai (though not identified as a priest) 
would “sit and teach in the shadow of the sanc- 
tuary” (b. Pesak, 26a), and in the NT we find 
Jesus and the apostles teaching on the temple 
grounds (Mt 26:55; Lk 21:37; Acts 2—4), The 
Theodotus inscription, discovered in Jerusalem, 
informs us that Theodotus was a priest and 
third-generation ruler of a Greck-speaking syna- 
gogue established for “reading of the law and 
for teaching of the commandments,” Although 
there were other synagogues in Jerusalem 
where instruction also took place, the temple, 
with its porticos and open areas, its worshipers 
and its gradations of sacred space, was a natural 
venue for instruction in Torah (Lk 2:46-47). The 
Jerusalem temple was not exceptional in this re- 
gard, for Greek and Roman education also took 
place in public venues such as temple environs. 

Scriptures were kept in the temple (Josephus 
Ant. 3.1.7 §38; 5.1.17 §61; 7. W. 7.5.5 §150), and we 
can safely surmise that scribal activity of all sorts 
was carried out in the temple, probably by 
priests and Levites who were professional 
scribes apart from their routine temple duties. 
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The psalm scrolls from which the Levites sang 
needed to be copied, stored and cared for. The 
priestly genealogies (Josephus Ag. Ap. 1.6-7 
§$28-37), temple records and documents, and all 
sorts of work related to copying and preserving 
sacred Scriptures (including a master copy of the 
Scriptures) would have kept scribes well occu- 
pied, It is not impossible that some of the bibli- 
cal scrolls found at Qumran were produced by 
the hands of temple scribes. 

In general, the Levites’ work was to assist the 
priests. Like the priests, they were not allotted 
land within Israel. They were supported by the 
tithe but did not receive a share of the sacrifices 
as did the priests. The Levites may have assisted 
in ushering animals to the Court of Priests and 
in taking the sacrifices of women to the priests. 
They carried firewood, swept the grounds and 
cleaned up refuse. They were responsible for 
the festal branches at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
We know that some of them sang in choirs and 
played instruments, and they would also have 
cared for the psalm scrolls and instruments. 
They manned the gates of thByemple, keeping 
the keys, opening the gates in the morning, clos- 
ing them in the evening, guarding them 
throughout the day (Philo Spec. Leg. 1.156), 
checking to see that warshiperstarried nothing 
into the temple grounds that was unrelated to 
sacrifice and making certain that unauthorized 
persons did not trespass upon courts where they 
were forbidden, Levites were likely a part of the 
armed temple guard, and we may surmise that 
during festivals the Levites would have been re- 
sponsible for crowd control Rabbinic sources 
indicate that some Levites occupied permanent 
positions in the temple, and this seems histori- 
cally probable. For instance, there was a “direc- 
tor of music,” a “director of singers," a “chief 
doorkeeper,” a “keeper of the keys” and a jailer, 
who was also in charge of administering the 
scourge (see Jeremias, 167-72; see Hanson and 
Oakman, 141, for an organizational chart of the 
temple). 

We have already observed many of the duties 
of the priests as they engaged in offering sacri- 
fices and other functions within the Court of 
Priests and sanctuary. Clearly the task of strug- 
gling with reluctant animals, lifling carcasses, 
skinning and cutting, carrying portions up to the 
altar, transporting wood and working around 
the heat of the altar while always being obser- 
vant of purity regulations was not for the physi- 
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cally frail. In fact it called for strength, fitness, 
efficiency and perspiration. Working in linen 
garments, with sleeves laced tightly around their 
arms, they engaged in “a combination of liturgi- 
cal worship and expert butchery, mostly the lat- 
ter” (Sanders, 79). The Letter of Aristeas 92-93 
gives us a glimpse of their work in the second or 
third century B.C. For the priests, a day of work 
in the temple was demanding and tiring, though 
Aristeas tells us that a “break room” was set aside 
for their rest, and they rotated in and out of 
duty. Aristeas speaks of “more than seven hun- 
dred ministers” being on duty at one time (Zp. 
Arist. 95), an improbable number if we are to 
think of them all in the Court of Priests at one 
time or even half of them resting (Sanders, 79). 
But the figure likely includes Levites, and it may 
be derived from the combined number of 
priests and Levites in each of their twenty-four 
courses, If we consider the probability that each 
course was divided into daily courses for the 
week of service, and half of these were on duty 
while the other half rested, a more manageable 
figure of approximately fifty priests and Levites 
working at one time comes into view (Jeremias, 
200). But this too is conjecture; we simply do not 
know. During important feasts, when all of the 
priests and Levites were on duty (serving on 
shifts), their numbers must have been impres- 
sive. Josephus tells us that there were about 
twenty thousand priests during the time of Jesus 
(Josephus Ag, Ap. 2.108), but we do not know 
whether these were all fit for service or if some 
were retired. The accuracy of this figure simply 
cannot be tested reliably (see Jeremias, 200-205; 
Sanders, 78-79). ; 

6.2, High Priest and Chief Priests. Beginning 
with Jonathan in 153/152 B.C. and extending for 
120 years, the high priesthood was filled by 
*Hasmoneans, who joined priestly privilege 
with kingship. Traditionally the office had been 
filled by pricsts of tlic lineage of—Zadok (see 
Priests and Priesthood). There were dissenters 
to this change, and it is probably around this 
time that the *Essenes of Qumran formed their 
priestly community in response to this perceived 
crisis, Over time the supporters of the Hasmone- 
ans, including some priestly families in Jerusa- 
lem, came to enjoy the benefits of clite status, 
power and wealth (splendid homes of priests 
have been excavated on the Western Hill of 
Jerusalem). When Herod the Great became 
king, he overcame this power bloc by various 
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means, including replacing the Hasmoneans 
with priests of his own appointment and eventu- 
ally eliminating the male heirs of the Hasmo- 
nean house. A total of eight high priests were 
appointed during the reign of Herod, and Jose- 
phus counts twenty-eight high priests from 
Herod the Great to the fall of Jerusalem, with 
several lasting only one year (Josephus Ant, 
20.10 §§247-51). After Herod the Great, the high 
priests were appointed by Archelaus (4 B.C.-A.D. 
6), then by Roman legates or prefects (A.D. 6-41), 
and then (by permission and under authority of 
the Romans) by Agrippa I (A.D. 41-44), Herod of 
Chalcis (A.D. 44-48) and Agrippa IT (A.D, 48-66). 
The effect of this circulation of high priests was 
that there could be a number of individuals liv- 
ing at one time who had served as high priest 
and might be referred to as such (¢.g., Annas, 
the father-in-law of Caiaphas, the high priest 
that year, Jn 18:12-24; see Caiaphas Ossuary), 
The Gospels refer to “chief priests,” which in 
Greek is the plural form (archiereis) of the word 
used for high priest (archiereus). In the Gospels 
the chief priests appear in 28 with “el- 
ders” (nobility or lay aristocracy),“scribes and 
Pharisees. Josephus mentions them in conjunc- 
tion with “the powerful” and “best known men” 
(i.e., the Gospels’ “elders"), the Pharisees and 
“the council” (or Sanhedrin). The most likely 
identification of the chief priests is that they 
were male members of the three or four priestly 
families (Phiabi, Boethus, Ananus/Annas, Cam- 
ith) from which the high priests were chosen 
(see Sanders, 328; Goodman, 120; Schiirer, 
2:232-36; contra Jeremias, 179). The chief priests 
would thus have included former and future 
high priests as well as others of this priestly aris- 
tocracy, with the current high priest having a 
status of “first among equals.” Their concentra- 
tion of power was in Jerusalem, but their influ- 
ence extended throughout Judea, Many of them 
were probably Sadducees. Their rise to power 
seems to have been concurrent with the direct 
rule of Judea under Roman procurators (A.D. 6- 
41), Under this direct Roman rule, the ap- 
pointed high priest was responsible for mediat- 
ing Roman rule by governing the temple and 
Jerusalem and keeping the peace (cf, Lk 23:2; Jn 
11:48), while the prefect or procurator resided 
for much of the year in Caesarea, Placed be- 
tween Rome and Israel, the high priest used 
whatever means of diplomacy were available, at- 
tempting to please Rome, on the one hand, and 


his fellow Jews on the other. He carried out his 
charge with the assistance of the chief priests 
(see Sanders, 327-32, 481-90) and a council. One 
of these chief priests was the “captain of the 
temple” (stratégos tou hierou, Acts 5:24, 26; cf Lk 
22:4, 52), a deputy of the high priest who was 
placed over the temple guard and was responsi- 
ble for policing the temple and enforcing the ju- 
risdiction of the high priest (cf. leaders in 1QM 
2:1-2), 

The primary liturgical role of the high priest 
was conducting the ceremony of the Day of 
Atonement (see 3.3 above). There was a daily 
grain offering of the high priest (see 3.1 above), 
but that was usually offered on his behalf by the 
priests performing the daily sacrifices. During 
the Second Temple period the office of high 
priest extended well beyond a liturgical role in 
the temple (and the office was never only that) 
and took on the authority of political leadership, 
first in the wedding of priesthood and kingship 
by the Hasmoneans and later in the role of po- 
litical go-between during the era of direct Ro- 
man rule. A prominent duty of the high priest 
was to preside over the *Sanhedrin, Neverthe- 
less, in the eyes of the faithful in Israel, the high 
priest's role in the temple, as a representative of 
corporate Israel, was fundamental for Israel's 
atonement and hope of restoration. /ubilees 
(3:12, 26-27; 4:25-26; 8:19) even evokes cosmic 
overtones by applying Edenic imagery to the 
temple (see Hayward, 88-107), And as if to fill 
out this picture, Sirach 49:15—50:26 portrays the 
Hasmonean high priest Onias as an Adamic fig- 
ure, clad in his “robe of glory” (Sir 50:11) and 
ministering at the altar in Edenic splendor (see 
Hayward, 73-84 for text and commentary). For 
later rabbinic Judaism, heaven and earth inter- 
sected at the altar. “The Temple sacrifices cele- 
brate creation, leading to Eden” and “priests 
serve as bearers of the sin and embodiment of 
the atonement of Israel” (Neusner, 1291-92). At 
the apex of this representation of Isratt is the 
high priest. 

See also F¥STIVALS AND HOLY DAYs: JEWISH; 
JUDAISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT; LITURGY: 
QUMRAN; LITURGY: RABBINIC; RELIGION, GRECO- 
ROMAN; SYNAGOGUES; TEMPLE, ]FWISH; TEMPLE 
SCROLL (1LQTEMPLE). 
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Chilton, The Temple of Jesus: His Sacrificial Pro- 
gram Within a Cultural History of Sacrifice (Univer- 
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SACRIFICES, PAGAN. See RELIGIONS, GRECO- 
ROMAN. 


SADDUCEES 

The Sadducees were a group of Jews that arose 
sometime during the Maccabean period and dis- 
appeared sometime in the first two centuries of 
the common era. The Hebrew is sadfigi, so that 
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they have often been related to Sadog, David's 


- high priest; however, there is little justification 


for this connection, *Josephus and the *rab- 
binic texts often place them in opposition to the 
*Pharisees. We know relatively little about the 
Sadducees, and all of the documents we now 
have suggest that they were much less important 
than the Pharisees, However, because we do not 
have any Sadducean documents, all of our infor- 
mation comes from texts written by people who 
were not Sadducees and some of whom actively 
opposed them, Josephus, the Gospels and Acts 
and the rabbinic texts provide our information 
about the Sadducees. 

1. Beliefs 

2. Place in Jewish Society 

3. Exegetical Traditions 


1, Beliefs. 

Josephus identifies the Sadducees as one of the 
three varieties of *Judaism that existed during 
the Maccabean period and enumerates their be- 
liefs in four places (Josephus /.W 2.8.14 §164; 
Ant. 13.5.9 §173; 13.10.6 §293; 18.1.4 §§16-17); 
however, not onc clement of the Sadducean sys- 
tem of beliefs so impressed Josephus or his 
source(s) that it immediately came to mind when 
he wrote about the Sadducees, Josephus tells us 
that the Sadducces (1) rejected the concept of 
fate and accepted the idea of free will, so that 
God could not be held responsible for evil, (2) 
did not believe that the soul exists after death 
and (3) did not believe that there were rewards 
and punishments after one died. Josephus also 
mentions that the Sadducces observed nothing 
apart from the law and that they considered it a 
virtue to dispute with their teachers. He further 
states that the Sadducees did not have the sup- 
port of the masses, that they only enjoyed the 
“confidence of the wealthy” (Josephus Ant. 
13.10.6 §297), and that only a few men of the 
“highest standing” know the Saddycean doc- 
trines (Josephus Ant. 18.1.4 §17), He claims that 
the Sadducees were “boorish” (Josephus /.W 
2.8.14 §166) and “more heartless” than other 
Jews (Ant, 20.9.1 §199). He claims that the Sad- 
ducees frequently accepted Pharisaic doctrine. 
He names only one high priest, Ananas, as a 
Sadducee. 

The NT considers the Sadducees' rejection of 
resurrection as their primary characteristic, for 
the issue of resurrection was central to the early 
church. The Gospel of Mark does not place the 
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Sadducees in opposition to the Pharisees, and 
Matthew often places them together as if they 
were two similar groups. Luke mentions the Sad- 
ducees only in his discussion of resurrection. 
John does not mention the Sadducees. Only in 
Acts do we find the two groups disagreeing; 
however, the disagreement centers only on the 
issuc of resurrection. While some Sadducees 
seem to be attached to the *temple, the NT does 
not equate them with the priests, or the priests 
with them. 

The *Mishnah contains several passages in 
which the Sadducees disagreed with the Phari- 
sees, frequently over matters of purity: Yadayim 
4:6, whether or not Scripture renders the hands 
unclean; whether or not the bones of an ass or 
the high priest are clean; Yadayim 4:7, whether 
or not certain types of water are unclean; Parah 
3:7, the importance of the setting of the sun in 
rendering one clean; Niddah 4:2, the state of 
cleanness of Sadducean *women. They also dis- 
puted some matters of civil law: Yadayim 3:7, 
whether or not a *slave's master is responsible 
for the damage caused by the slave gnd Makkot 
1:6, whether or not a false witness M executed 
only when the one against whom he testified is 
executed, The Mishnah contains only one refer- 
ence to a disagreement concerning a matter of 
holiday law: ‘Erubin 6:1 suggests that (re Saddu- 
cees hold their own views concerning'the ‘erud, 
the establishment of the *sabbath limit. Tosefta 
records disputes only on matters of purity. 

The early midrashim add some new informa- 
tion. Sire Numbers 112 takes Numbers 15:31, 
“for he despised the word of Yahweh,” as a ref- 
erence to the Sadducees; this is our earliest ref- 
crence in the rabbinic texts to the position that 
some accepted that the Sadducees did not follow 
the Word of God. Stpre Deuteronomy 190 contains 
a story about a Sadducean high pricst who did 
not burn the incense on the Day of Atonement 
in accordance with the sages’ rules. 

The Babylonian Talmud contains a number 
of references to the Sadducees; however, the 
medieval censors often replaced the words 
“Gentiles” and “heretics” with “Sadducees,.” The 
following are those passages in which the refer- 
ence to the Sadducees is not suspect, ‘Erubin 68b 
concludes that the Sadducees should be equated 
with Gentiles in matters of the sabbath limit, for 
neither know rabbinic law. B. Yoma 19b informs 
us that the Sadducean high priests who offered 
incense on the Day of Atonement were afraid of 


the Pharisees and generally followed the rulings 
of the latter. The high priest who ignored Phari- 
saic tradition when he offered the incense soon 
died. 

B. Niddah 33b informs us that if the attitude 
of a Sadducean woman is unknown, she is con- 
sidered to have followed the rules concerning 
her menstrual period to which all other Israclite 
women adhere, that is, the Pharisaic/rabbinic 
injunctions. The Sadducean view concerning 
the importance of the sun's setting in matters of 
cleanness is discussed on b, Yoma 2b, b. Hagiga 
23a and b, Zebahim 21a. 

On b. Yoma 4a the Sadducees are excluded 
from the “students of the sages” and “the stu- 
dents of Moses.” 6. Hagiga 16b and 6. Makkot 8b 
refer to the matter of the execution of the false 
witness, On 6. Baba Batra 1 5b we learn that the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees disagreed concern- 
ing a daughter's right of inheritance in certain 
circumstances. On b. Sanhedrin 52b, R. Joseph, a 
third-generation Babylonian Amora, refers to a 
Sadducean court; however, he had no firsthand 
knowledge of the court system in the first cen- 
tury. B, Menahot 65a tells us that the Sadducees 
believed that individuals, and not the commu- 
nity, should pay for the daily offering. B. Horayot 
4a and b. Sanhedrin 35b discuss a court that incor- 
rectly ruled according to Sadducean law. 

B. Sanhedrin 90b refers to the Sadducees’ re- 
jection of resurrection. The Palestinian Talmud 
does not add any new information, except that a 
Boethusian high priest lights the incense incor- 
rectly. 
The ‘Abat de Rabbi Nathan version A, 5 states 
that Antigonus of Soko had two disciples who 
“arose and withdrew from the Torah” forming 
two groups: the Sadducees and the Boethusians. 
The Sadducces derive their name from Zadok, 
one of the disciples, and the Boethusians take 
their name from Boethus, the other disciple. 
The split was over the issue of resurrection, We 
are further told that “they,” the Boetlysians 
and/or Sadducees, used silver and gold vessels 
not because they were ostentatious, but because 
it was Pharisaic tradition to inflict themselves in 
this world, hoping to receive a reward in the 
world to come. “Abot de Rabbi Nathan version B 
contains a shorter version and omits the refer- 
ence to the gold and silver vessels. 


2. Place in Jewish Society. 
Based on Josephus's remarks with a slight nod 
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to the ‘Abot de Rabbi Nathan, scholars have often 
claimed that the Sadducees were the priestly ar- 
istocracy of Jewish society; however, Josephus 
named only one Sadducean priest, and the rab- 
binic texts know many priests who were Phari- 
sees. Also, the NT sometimes connects Saddu- 
cees with the temple, at times implies that the 
Pharisees acted in concord with the priests and 
also indicates that the priests acted on their own. 
Josephus alone argues that the Sadducees influ- 
enced the aristocracy, although he pictures the 
Pharisees as politically influential at times, But 
this is as much to underscore the support that 
the Pharisees have with the populace as to pro- 
vide us information about the Sadducees, 

Scholars have made a good deal about the 
opposition between the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees; however, the disputes are few and lim- 
ited to minute details of law. We have no 
information about the matters they agreed 
upon, which given what we have must have 
been extensive, The Gospel writers do not draw 
clear and consistent distinctions between the 
two groups, which suggests that frorg the outside 
they must have looked similar. Thstierliest rab- 
binic texts suggest that the groups differed over 
small details of purity law, civil law and sabbath 
law, The further removed in time we get from 
the first century, the more extensively these dis- 
putes are detailed, Newly published’ materials 
from *Qumran have brought to light a few par- 
allels between the legal positions at Qumran 
and those assigned to the Sadducees in the rab- 
binic documents, But one cannot claim a clear 
relationship between Qumran and the Saddu- 
cees or even that both reflect priestly law. 


3. Exegetical Traditions, 

Following Josephus, many have argued that the 
Sadducees were biblical literalists, but we have 
no evidence for that other than Josephus's claim 
that they held that resurrection was not a bibli- 
cal concept, The few exegetical comments as- 
signed to them do not make them biblical 
literalists; but again, we have little evidence 
about them, While one may claim that they re- 
jected the Pharisaic or some of the Pharisaic 
scriptural interpretations and legal exegeses, 
one must also assume that like those at Qumran, 
the Pharisees and the early Christians, the Sad- 
ducees had their own exegetical traditions, some 
of which probably deviated quite a bit from the 
literal meaning of the biblical text, as did many 
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of the exegetical remarks of all of the other Jews 
from whom we have information (see Biblical In- 
terpretation, Jewish). 

See also PHARISEES; PRIESTS AND PRIESTHOOD, 
JEWISH; THEOLOGIES AND SECTS, JEWISH; TEM- 
PLE, JEWISH. 
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SAMARITAN LITERATURE 

The relationship between the first-century Sa- 
maritans and the community that produced the 
NT becomes clearer with the help of comments 
on the Samaritans by *Josephus; early *rabbini- 
cal literature; the literature of the Samaritan 
community, including the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, which would predate the NT; and later 
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Samaritan theological works and chronicles. In 
the latter part of the twentieth century, the liter- 
ature regarding that relationship is far too rich 
to ignore. More than one scholar has compared 
the value of Samaritan studies to that of the 
*Dead Sea Scrolls from *Qumran and the 
*gnostic materials from Nag Hammadi as a 
source of illumination of the NT (e.g., Scobie, 
414). 

1, Josephus’s Comments on the Samaritans 

2. Early Rabbinical Literature on the Samari- 

tans 

3. The Samaritan Pentateuch 

4, Later Samaritan Literature 

5, The New Testament and the Samaritans 

6, Conclusions 


1. Josephus’s Comments on the Samaritans. 
The first-century Jewish historian Josephus pro- 
vides one of the few contemporary glimpses of 
the Samaritans in the NT period and reflects the 
animosity or at best condescension of the Jews 
toward the Samaritans. To explain the back- 
ground of the Samaritans, Josephus essentially 
relates the biblical account of 2 Rings 17, which 
claimed that the inhabitants of Samana were 
foreigners forcibly transported there by the As- 
syrians in the eighth century B.C. In Antiquities 
11.4.3 §84, which tends,to be pfo-Jewish and 
anti-Samaritan, Josephus identifies the enemies 
of Judah who request to be partners in the re- 
building of the Jerusalem *temple in Ezra 4:1 
(where they are unnamed) as the Samaritans. 
When the Jews rejected the request, the Samari- 
tans reported the building project to the king 
and continued their own harassment of the 
Jews. According to Josephus, they also hindered 
Nehemiah when he was rebuilding the walls of 
the city of Jerusalem (Josephus Ant. 11.5.8 §174). 
Josephus characterizes the Samaritans as 
pro-Greek, a fact that would not endear them to 
the Jews of the first century, who would well re- 
member their own oppression under the Greeks 
and their partial deliverance under the leader- 
ship of the Maccabees, a Jewish rebel family of 
the second century B.C, (see Jewish History: 
Greek Period). Josephus helps make the con- 
nection by giving an account (Josephus Ant. 
12.7.1 §§287-92) of a Samaritan general, Apollo- 
nius, attacking the Maccabees during the time of 
their first leader, Judas. Apollonius was de- 
feated. In Antiquities 12.5.5 §261 Josephus re- 
ports that the Samaritans asked to have their 


temple named Jupiter Hellenius in honor of a 
Greek deity. 

Josephus reports disparagingly on *Herod’s 
close relationship to Samaritans, Herod had a 
Samaritan wife (Josephus Ant, 17.1.3 §20; /.W 
1,28.4 §562), even though Jews were prohibited 
from marrying Samaritans. Further, he had a Sa- 
maritan tutor for his son (Josephus J/.W 1.30.5 
§592). He reports that the Samaritans defiled the 
temple by strewing bones in it (Josephus Ant. 
18.2.2 §29) and that Agrippa I borrowed money 
from a Samaritan (Josephus Ant, 18.6.4 §167). 

In the Jewish War, which tends to be pro-Ro- 
man and more sympathetic to the Samaritans 
(perhaps he is using a *Hellenistic source), Jose- 
phus describes two incidents in which Samati- 
tans were massacred by Roman troops, the latter 
episode leading to the dismissal of Pontius Pilate 
(Josephus J.W 3.7.32 §§307-15; Ant, 18.4.1-2 
§§85-89). 


2. Early Rabbinical Literature on the 
Samaritans. 

Jewish self-consciousness of its difference from 
Samaritanism is expressed in the Talmudic 
sources that emerged from the second to the 
sixth century A.D. Samaritans were welcome (to 
seek the advice of rabbinical authorities in set- 
tling disputes (b. B, Mes. 69a), but *marriage be- 
tween the two groups was forbidden by the same 
rabbinical authorities (b. Qidd. 4.3). Some of the 
concern felt by Jews regarding the Samaritans 
involved rituals. Jews felt that Samaritans were 
not ritually clean (6, Nid. 4.1), that they made 
unacceptable offerings (b. Bek. 7.1), did not ob- 
serve *holy days correctly (6. Ros Has, 22b) and 
could not be relied on to give legal testimony (6. 
Git. 1.5). A booklet in the Babylonian Talmud 
summarized the basic differences with the Sa- 
maritans by asking when the Samaritans would 
be acceptable to the Jews, The response; “When 
they renounce Mount Gerizim, and confess 
Jerusalem and the resurrection of the lead” (the 
conclusion of the Masseket Kutim). 


8. The Samaritan Pentateuch. 

The final revision of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
probably dates to the later part of the second 
century B.C. The text type reflected there has 
been found among the Dead Sea Scrolls, and al- 
though it may not have been unique to the Sa- 
maritans (for example, it shares many readings 
with the *Septuagint), its presence both at Qum- 
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ran and in certain NT passages strongly suggests 
the possibility of Samaritan influence. There are 
several thousand variants between the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch and the Masoretic Text, though 
most of them are minor differences in spelling. 
Those differences do make it possible to identify 
which text type is used in many quotations. Its 
use by NT writers is suspected in Acts 7:4, 5, 32, 
37 and Hebrews 9:3-4, The first reference (Acts 
7:4) is found in Stephen's speech, which has 
other indications of sensitivity to Samaritans. He 
emphasized Samaritan heroes and modified the 
Hebrew text in favor of Samaritan concerns, 
Many scholars deduce that he is either of Sa- 
maritan background or targeting an audience of 
Samaritan background. [f Stephen was a mem- 
ber of a Samaritan Christian group, he was 
uniquely equipped to bring a *Hellenized Chris- 
tianity to Jerusalem, but also equipped to arouse 
the resentment from Jerusalem-based Jews that 
led to his martyrdom. Stephen's identity has 
been a central focus in Samaritan studies. 


4. Later Samaritan Literature. 

Samaritan works other than ace, “ee date 
later than the NT period, clustefing primarily 
during periods of Samaritan renaissance in the 
fourth century under the leadership of Baba 
Raba and the fourteenth century led by the high 
priest Phineas. These later works.contain likely 
vestiges of interaction between the Samaritans 
and the NT documents, particularly as they 
highlight vocabulary and ideas that are promi- 
nent in the NT. 

4.1, The Memar Marqah. The Memar Margah 
contains the thought and biblical interpretation 
of the third- or fourth-century Samaritan theolo- 
gian Marqah. It reflects the Samaritan accep- 
tance of many NT terms, especially from the 
Gospel of John and the book of Hebrews, This 
leads some scholars to conclude that both of 
these NI books were written with Samaritan 
Christians very much in mind. They share with 
the Memar Margah references to the waters of 
life, the glorification of the dead or elect upon 
the arrival of the Messiah, the curious supernat- 
ural powers, the importance of the Word, the 
equation of belief in Jesus (or for the Samari- 
tans, *Moses) as belief in God and naming of 
each as the Word and the Light of the world and 
Son of God (Marqah calls Moses son of the 
house of God). This close tie of Samaritan and 
Christian theological terminology may be a sig- 
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nificant key to understanding early Christianity. 

4,2. The Samartian Chronicles. The Samaritan 
Chronicles, particularly that of Abu’l Fath, con- 
tain a few comments about Jesus and the NT pe- 
riod, and the general temper is sympathetic. 
Abu'l Fath, commissioned to organize various 
Samaritan traditions and chronicles in the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, preserved some 
Samaritan memories of first-century Christian- 
ity. He refers to Jesus as the Messiah, son of 
Mary and Joseph, born in Bethlehem and claim- 
ing messiahship in Nazareth. His numbering of 
the disciples is curious, referring to seven in one 
place, fifteen in another and commenting that 
Jesus was crucified with twelve of his compan- 
ions. He notes that another source says that only 
two were crucified with him. The chronicles also 
have brief comments on John the Baptist. The 
sources are unknown, but they do reflect a tradi- 
tion of amity between Christians and Samari- 
tans, That amity is reflected on the Christian 
side as well, both in the NT and in early Chris- 
tian interpretations of the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan. Very early Irenaeus (c. 180), Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen (c. 200) and Ambrose of Mi- 
lan (c, 400) were depicting the Good Samaritan 
as Jesus rescuing the earthly traveler beset by 
temptations after the priest and Levite, repre- 
senting the OT, failed, Likewise in the earliest vi- 
sual depiction of this scene, in the Codex 
Rossanensis, the role of the Good Samaritan is 
portrayed by Jesus. 


5. The New Testament and the Samaritans. 
The vocabulary and concepts drawn from these 
Samaritan sources illuminate the NT, and many 
scholars have written on these issues, The Gos- 
pel of John has been the focus of major works 
by J. Bowman, G, Buchanan, E. Freed, J. Mac- 
Donald, W. Meeks, H. Odeburg and J, Purvis. At- 
tention has been given to Stephen’s speech by 
R. Coggins, S. Lowy, W. Mare, Purvis, E. Richard, 
A. Spiro and D. Sylva. The book of Hekrews has 
been the subject of studies by R. Eccles, M. Ha- 
ran, E. Knox, C. H. H, Scobie and R. ‘Trotter. 
The NT has several explicit references to Sa- 
maritans, and they could be the sometime refer- 
ent to the terms “Israelite,” “Hebrew” and even 
“Galilean.” Several terms characteristically used 
by the Samaritans in their later writings (c.g., to- 
pos [“place"]); the use of the demonstrative pro- 
noun “this” before a proper name, as in “this 
Jesus” (which occurs six times in Stephen's 
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speech) and “this" *Melchizedek (Heb 7:1); and 
“our Father” (several places in John) could be 
used intentionally to appeal to the Samaritans. 
The several passages condemning the temple in 
Jerusalem would have been attractive to the Sa- 
maritans, whether they influenced them or not 
Abraham, Moses and Joshua have particular sig- 
nificance for the Samaritans, and cach has been 
seen as a sign of influence on the NT, Luke may 
have emphasized the priestly parenthood of 
John the Baptist and the priesthood in general 
to appeal to the priestly-centered Samaritans 
(Bowman, 70-71). 

Detailed NT information on the Samaritan 
sect is sparse and ambiguous. They are not men- 
tioned in Mark. Matthew alludes to their cities, 
along with pagan cities, as places the disciples 
should not visit (Mt 10:5). Only Luke-Acts and 
John describe Christian experience of the Sa- 
maritans and imply Christian attitudes toward 
them. The cryptic account in Luke 9-51-56 al- 
most certainly involves representatives from the 
Samaritan sect rather than simply inhabitants of 
Samaria, for it is only upon hearing mention of 
Jerusalem that they refuse hospitality to Jesus 
and his disciples. One of the significant aspects 
of the story is the refusal of Jesus to allow the 
disciples any form of retaliation, implying a con- 
ciliatory stance taken by Jesus (anthprobably the 
early church) toward the Samaritan sect. Luke's 
stories of the Good Samaritan (Lk 10) and the 
thankful Samaritan leper (Lk 17) also imply an 
openness to the Samaritans. 

Samaritans, both in the sense of inhabitants 
of Samaria and as members of the sect focused 
at Mt. Gerizim, were viable and actual converts 
to Christianity. John 4:9 implies that many Sa- 
maritans were drawn to Christianity by Jesus 
himself. In that story it is clear that Jesus is deal- 
ing with members of the Samaritan sect. The 
woman in the conversation with Jesus at the well 
is aware of the distinction between Jew and Sa- 
maritan (Jn 4:9), and that self-conscious distine- 
tion involves the preference of Gerizim over 
Jerusalem as the proper place of worship (Jn 
4:20). Finally, John 4:39 implies that “Samari- 
tan” is not coequal with inhabitants of the re- 
gion, for the Samaritans were not the only 
inhabitants of the city in which the woman 
made her home, 

It is very likely that some Samaritans were an 
audience and soon participants in Christianity. 
*Galilee was the early point of origin and focus 


for Christianity, and the Samaritans were geo- 
graphical neighbors. Acts 8:5-6 indicates that the 
first converts to Christianity from among the Sa- 
maritans were a result of the preaching of 
Philip. 

There are good arguments that Mark, John 
and Q, the hypothetical unique source that 
many believe was used by Matthew and Luke, 
are products of Galilee. In the Gospel of John, 
Galileans and Samaritans are equated (Purvis, 
171-72). C. H. H. Scobie argues for another hy- 
pothetical source, akin to Q and sharing the 
same provenance, that was the Samaritan source 
used by Luke (Scobie, 397). This would confirm 
that Samaritans were involved in the Christian 
movement very early, Certainly their low eco- 
nomic-social status would predispose them to 
the appeal of the Christian message. 

Several scholars believe John was intention- 
ally creating a bridge between Samaritans and 
Jews in the person of Jesus. Salvation may be 
from the Jews but is for all Israel, the former 
northern kingdom, home of the Samaritans, as 
well as the Jews of the southern kingdom. There- 
fore John emphasized many Samaritan concepts 
such as “light” and “word” and a preexistent 
Christ (echoing a preexistent Moses for the Sa- 
maritans); he diminished the role of Peter and 
exalted the role of the “beloved disciple”; he im- 
plied that Jesus was rejected only in Jerusalem 
and not in Galilee and Samaria; he made a con- 
scious attempt to relate Galileans and Samaritans 
and possibly used the Samaritan ascent/descent 
motif to facilitate Samaritan receptivity to the 
gospel, Jesus specifies that his ultimate audience 
is the Israelites, the total of the twelve tribes, 
which could be understood as part of an early 
Christian polemic against orthodox *Judaism but 
is more likely an expression of Jesus’ vision of in- 
clusiveness. Inspired by Ezekiel and his vision of 
a unification of all Israel, John used Ezckiel’s 
term “Son of Man” for the Messiah. 

Simon Magus (Acts 8:9-24) and *Melchizedek 
(an important focus of Hebrews) may tie to- 
gether Gnosticism, Christianity and the Samari- 
tans. That Simon was a Samaritan is implied by 
the fourteenth-century Samaritan Chronicler 
Abu'l Fath and by the early church fathers who 
also identified him as a Gnostic, though both la- 
bels are still debated. Simon and Stephen repre- 
sent diametrically opposed expressions of 
Samaritan Christianity—gnostic versus histori- 
cal Christianity. 
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Gnosticism, which denied Jesus a real body, 
Jewish or otherwise, would have allowed mem- 
bers of a gnostic Samaritan Christian sect to de- 
judaize Jesus and elevate him above the Samari- 
tan-Jewish conflict, Separated from a hostile 
Jewish context, Jesus would be more acceptable 
to the such Samaritans. It is possible that the 
Gnosticism that Paul seems so often to attack is 
one form of Samaritanism. 


6. Conclusions. 

Later Samaritan literature, brought into dia- 
logue with Josephus, early rabbinical literature 
and the NT itself, illuminates the first-century 
Samaritan community and its relationship to 
early Christianity, suggesting strong ties and mu- 
tual appreciation. Later Samaritan literature 
gives us a Samaritan vocabulary of words and 
concepts that clue us to recognize a wider Sa- 
maritan presence in some NT works addressed 
to or by the Samaritans or Samaritan Christians. 
Further, the text type of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch is detectable in some parts of the NT, 
further implying significant Samaritan presence 
or influence, 

See also SAMARITANS. 
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SAMARITANS 
In NT times the Samaritans were a substantial 
religious group inhabiting parts of the central 
hill country of Samaria between *Galilee to the 
north and Judea to the south, but with *Di- 
aspora communities in addition, Physically, they 
focused on Mt, Gerizim, close to the ancient 
town of Shechem, while religiously the focus of 
their faith was on a form of the law of Moses, 
the Pentateuch, which differed only slightly, but 
in one or two respects crucially, from the form 
of the Pentateuch familiar to us from its Ma- 
soretic recension. 

1. Sources and Their Difficulties 

2, Origins and Early History 

3. Varieties of Samaritanism and Principal 

Beliefs 

4, Jewish-Samaritan Conflicts and Polemics 

5. Samaritans in the Gospels 

6. Samaritans in the Book of Acts 


1, Sources and Their Difficulties. 

Despite the explosion in recent years in the pub- 
lication of Samaritan texts and secondary discus- 
sions based upon them, considerable problems 
still confront us regarding most questions relat- 
ing to the Samaritans in the first half of the first 
century A.D. 

1,1. Samaritan Sources, Apart from the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch itself, all Samaritan sources date 
from periods considerably later than the NT. 
Moreover, many of these sources, whether his- 
torical, doctrinal or liturgical, are known only 
from manuscripts of far more recent darg still. 
In addition, it must be remembered that the Sa- 
maritan community has survived in unbroken 
continuity to this very day and that during its 
history it has both developed internally and, be- 
ing usually a minority group, has inevitably been 
influenced by external pressures in its quest for 
survival, Scholars thus disagree, often quite 
widely, over the extent to which these sources 
can help in reconstructing early Samaritan his- 
tory and belief. 
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Among the more important texts which in- 
corporate valuable earlier waditions are (1) the 
Memar Margah, « fourth-century composition 
but also including later material; it is an expan- 
sive retelling of the biblical account of Moses, 
incorporating many midrashic supplements (see 
Rabbinic Literature: Midrashim); (2) the Kitab 
al-Ta vikh (“annals”) of Abu’l-Fath, composed 
in A.D. 1355, and now gencrally recognized as 
the most valuable of the various Samaritan 
“Chronicles”; and (3) the Samaritan ‘Targum (see 
Rabbinic Literature; Targumim), Of course, 
even though the greatest caution has to be exer- 
cised before historical conclusions can be 
drawn from these and other such Samaritan 
sources, they have considerable significance on 
their own account in terms of heightening our 
appreciation of the Samaritans’ sense of self 
awareness. 

1.2, Jewish Sources. Pride of place here be- 
longs to *Josephus, who both recounts a version 
of the origin of the Samaritans and includes fre- 
quent references to them in his Antiquities and 
Jewish War. This material has to be evaluated in 
the light of Josephus’s evident Rnti-Samaritan 
stance and his historical confusion (which can 
be independently verified) surrounding espe- 
cially the last part of the Persian period and the 
start of the Hellenistic perjod, precisely the time 
in which he locates the most important step in 
the development of the Samaritan community. 

There are also references of varied signifi- 
cance in the Second Temple literature and in 
the later Mishnah and Talmud (see Rabbinic Lit- 
erature). Though generally negative, scholars 
have frequently remarked on the fact that sevy- 
eral of these are a good deal more ambivalent 
than might at first have been supposed, reficct- 
ing, no doubt, the fact that the status of the Sa- 
maritans was extremely problematic from a 
Jewish point of view. 

1.3. Other Sources. The NT itself contains im- 
portant material from a historical point of view, 
In the context of our present discussion, we need 
therefore to be particularly aware of the dangers 
of circular argumentation. Some of the early 
church fathers also include potentially relevant 
material, Finally, archacology is a particularly im- 
portant source of information in an area where 
the textual data are so uncertain, Shechem has 
been extensively excavated, and work is currently 
in progress unearthing the remains of a substan- 
tial Hellenistic town on Mt, Gerizim itself, so that 


we may hope for further advances in our under- 
standing in the coming years. 

A full survey of all these sources is now avail- 
able in The Samaritans, a magisterial compen- 
dium by a number of leading experts and edited 
by A. D, Crown (1989). 


2. Origins and Early History. 

Several views of Samaritan origins are attested 
in antiquity. Though cach contains problems 
from a modern perspective, they retain their im- 
portance as evidence for how the situation was 
perceived in the first century, The following sur- 
vey represents a heavy simplification for the 
sake of clarity. 

2.1. Samaritan Views. The Samaritans have al- 
ways believed that they are the direct descen- 
dants of a faithful nucleus of ancient Israel. 
From their perspective, Isracl’s apostasy began 
as early as the time of Eli (eleventh century B.C.), 
when the nation's cultic center was removed 
from Gerizim to Shiloh (and thence eventually 
to Jerusalem); they would thus not have re- 
garded themselves as the remnant of the old 
northern kingdom of Israe) but as a separate 
group alongside them. This helps explain their 
acceptance of the Pentateuch alone as authori 
tative, For them, therefore, the question of ori 
gins should be directed more toward *Judaism 
than to themselves, 

2.2. Jewish Traditions, The origins of the Sa- 
maritans are linked with the account in 2 Kings 
17:24-41 about how, following their conquest of 
the northern kingdom, the Assyrians colonized 
the area_by settling it with people from a num- 
ber of Mesopotamian towns, including Guthah. 
These colonists adopted the Israelite faith 
alongside their own religion (1 Kings 17:41), 
and their descendants, often called “Cuthaeans” 
in Jewish polemical sources, are the Samaritans 
of later times. The hostilities between Judah and 
her northern neighbor recorded in the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah demonstrate theygntiquity 
of the division between the two groups. 

2.3. Josephus, While sharing the previous 
opinion, Josephus adds a further significant in- 
gredient, namely, that at the end of the Persian 
period the priest Manasseh was expelled from 
Jerusalem and that a sanctuary was built for him 
shortly thereafter at the start of the Hellenistic 
period by Sanballat, his father-in-law, on Mt. 
Gerizim. Over the course of time other priests 
from Jerusalem joined him there, Josephus thus 
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recognizes a certain degree of Samaritan 
priestly legitimacy (at least in terms of descent), 
and his account helps him explain the Jewish 
character of much Samaritan practice. 

2.4, Critical Reconstruction. Afier decades of 
discussion (which cannot be surveyed here) as 
new pieces of evidence have come to light, 
scholars are now agreed that none of these posi- 
tions can be maintained as an accurate reflec- 
tion of the situation. While disagreement 
inevitably remains, there is a widespread mea- 
sure of agreement on some of the salient issucs, 
the upshot of which for our present purposes is 
that the situation as reflected in the NT devel- 
oped far more recently than had previously 
been thought and that the division was by no 
means as clear-cut as the carlicr views might be 
thought to imply. The following points deserve 
notice. 

2.4.1. The Question of 2 Kings 17, The account 
in 2 Kings 17 should be discounted in discus- 
sions of Samaritan origins. (1) The word 
hassémrénim in 2 Kings 17:29, often translated 
“the Samaritans,” seems merely to mean “inhab- 
itants of [the city or province of] Saf§aria,” and 
this fits the context best. (2) There is no evi- 
dence to link the later Samaritans with Samaria. 
The earliest certain references to themvall point 
clearly to their residence at Shechétp, as we 
should expect on the basis of their theology (Sir 
50:26; 2 Macc 5:22-23; 6:2), and one of Jose- 
phus’s sources refers to them as “Shechemites” 
(Josephus Ant, 11.8.6 §§340-47; 12.1.1 §10). 
Shechem was rebuilt only in the early Hellenis- 
tic period, following an interruption in settle- 
ment of some 150 years, (3) Despite earlier 
mistaken suggestions, it is now clear that noth- 
ing of later Samaritan religion and practice owes 
anything to the proposed pagan influence of 
2 Kings 17 or Ezra 4. 

2.4.2. The Resettlement of Shechem, Wt is not 
known for certain precisely who resettled 
Shechem (and Mt, Gerizim itself?) at the start of 
the Hellenistic period, Most probably an impor- 
tant element comprised a group of religious pur- 
ists who were descendants of the original 
Israclite population in the north who had not 
been exiled by the Assyrians (that there were 
some is recognized by the OT itself; cf, for in- 
stance, 2 Chron 30; 34:6; Jer 40;5), Following the 
severe suppression of a revolt in Samaria in the 
time of Alexander the Great and the complete 
Hellenization of this city, the ancient site of 
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Shechem would have been an obvious place to 
settle. “It often happened that when a Greek col- 
ony was established, native villages under its 
control formed a union around an ancestral 
sanctuary” (Bickerman, 43-44). The discovery of 
over two hundred skeletons in a cave in the 
Wadi ed-Daliyeh is generally thought to reflect 
part of this same upheaval, 

Less certain, but in the present writer's view 
very attractive, is the suggestion that they were 
joined, or even preceded, by a group of *priests 
from Jerusalem who had been forced to leave 
the *temple service there because of the rigor- 
ous policies of those who succeeded Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Josephus’s account may include 
some memory of this; there is strong circum- 
stantial evidence in the OT for a major reorga- 
nization of the Jerusalem priesthood at about 
this time; it would help account for Samaritan 
claims to a legitimate priesthood, their close as- 
sociation with a number of inner-Jewish devel- 
opments (e.g., in Halakah), and the apparently 
continuing inner-Samaritan tensions between 
the priesthood and the laity (see below). The 
later establishment of the Qumran community 
(see Dead Sea Scrolls), this time by a more strict 
group of priests and their followers, forms an in- 
teresting parallel development, 

2.4.3, Conflict and Identity, The formation of 
this community and the building of a temple 
soon after would not of themselves have caused 
a decisive breach or schism, Purvis (1986), how- 
ever, notes four possible reasons for a steadily 
deteriorating situation during the third and sec- 
ond centuries B.C.: (1) political tensions because 
of different alliances with the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids; (2) Jewish resentment because of Sa- 
maritan acceptance of a greater degree of Helle- 
nization and their consequent failure to join in 
the resistance to Antiochus [V Epiphanes; (3) 
tensions between their respective Diaspora com- 
munities; and (4) Hasmonean expansion, 

This last clement was probably decisivg, for 
in 128 B.C, John Hyrcanus captured Shechem 
and destroyed the sanctuary on Mt Gerizim., 
Apart from natural resentment, this drove the 
Samaritans to a closer religious rationale of 
their situation (compare the effect of the de- 
struction of the Jerusalem temple in A.D. 70; see 
Destruction of Jerusalem). As Purvis (1968) has 
shown, it was at this period that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch began its own separate history in 
terms of script, orthography and, crucially, tex- 
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tual tradition and recension. From this point on, 
therefore, though one should certainly continue 
to regard Samaritanism as a form of Judaism 
(“sect” would be an anachronistic term to use), it 
became crystallized as by far the most distinct by 
virtue of its wholesale rejection of the Jerusa- 
lem-centered Heilsgeschichte, something which 
cannot be said of any other variety of Judaism in 
antiquity. 

Not surprisingly, relations continued thereaf- 
ter at a low ebb, and isolated events that are re- 
corded from the first century AD. may be 
regarded as symptomatic, though told from a 
Jewish standpoint. For instance, between AD. 6 
and 7, some Samaritans scattered bones in the 
Jerusalem temple during Passover (Josephus 
Ant. 18.2.2 §§29-80), while in A.D. 52 Samaritans 
massacred a group of Galilean pilgrims at En- 
gannim (Josephus Ant. 20.6.1 §118). 


Just as it is clearly mistaken to speak of norma- 
tive Judaism in the first century in view of the 
number of groups which ofte™, differed quite 
sharply from one another, so récent research 
has suggested that the same was probably true of 
the Samaritans (cf. Kippenberg; Isser). 

3.1. The Dositheans, Because of the fragmen- 
tary nature and late date of all our relevant 
sources, it is not possible to go beyond in- 
formed conjecture, but Isser has made out a 
strong case for the view that “Dositheus was an 
early first century A.D, eschatological figure 
among the Samaritans, who applied the 
‘Prophet like Moses’ passage of Dt. 18 to him- 
self" (Isser, 163). He further argues that he be- 
came prominent within a Samaritan sect which 
had already been formed during the previous 
century and which, as a *synagogue-based lay 
movement, was somewhat akin to the pharisaic 
movement within Judaism, in contradistinction 
to the more Sadducee-like orthodox Samari- 
tans, who were no doubt predominantly 
priestly and centered on Gerizim. 

Such distinctions need to be borne in mind 
when evaluating references to contacts between 
the Samaritans and Jesus or the first Christians 
as well as between Jews and Samaritans, for the 
degrees of affinity between different groups 
across the divide may have varied far more than 
our severely fragmented knowledge allows us to 
recognize. 


3.2. Principal Beliefs. The previous remarks 
also mean that it is difficult to speak in general 
terms about Samaritan beliefs. However, from 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, whose primary re- 
cension should be dated, as we have seen, ear- 
lier than the first century, a few comments may 
be made. From the text-type of the Pentateuch 
which they elected to adopt for themselves, it is 
probable that already the passage in Deuteron- 
omy 18:1822 about a future “prophet like 
Moses” had been joined to the Exodus version 
of the Sinai account (following Ex 20;21). They 
will themselves, however, have added to the De- 
calogue the commandment, based on Deuteron- 
omy 27, to build an altar on Gerizim. 

Thus we can be reasonably certain that the 
following elements of their later creed were al- 
ready established in early times; belief in one 
God, in Moses the prophet, in the law and in Mt 
Gerizim as the place appointed by God for *sac- 
rifice. The other two elements of the creed are 
less certain: the day of judgment and recom- 
pense, and the return of Moses as Taheb (the “re- 
storer” or “returning one”), The latter is of 
particular interest in view of what we have seen 
about Dositheus, while in addition we may note 
the unrelated report of Josephus (Ant. 18.4.1 
§§85-87) that in A.D. 36 a Samaritan fanatic as- 
sembled a crowd on Gerizim, promising to re- 
veal the sacred vessels thought to have been 
hidden there by Moses. These indications, cou- 
pled with the Samaritan Pentateuch, suggest that 
from early times an important element of Sa- 
maritan belief, especially amongst the laity, was 
the coming of the “prophet like Moses,” but that 
only later did this develop into the more crystal- 
lized concept of the Taheb (cf. Dexinger in 
Crown); beyond that it would be hazardous to 
speculate. (H. G. M. Williamson] 


4. Jewish-Samaritan Conflicts and Polemics. 

Jewish-Samaritan polemics emerged in the post- 
exilic period, from time to time exploding into 
violence. Because of these hostilities, Jewish pil- 
grims from Galilce often crossed over to the East 
Bank of the Jordan River in order to detour 
around Samaria, Those who chose to pass 
through Samaritan territory did so at great risk. 
According to Josephus, “Hatred also arose be- 
tween the Samaritans and the Jews for the fol- 
lowing reason. It was the custom of the 
Galileans at the time of the festival to pass 
through the Samaritan territory on their way to 
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the Holy City. On one occasion, while they were 
passing through, certain of the [Samaritan] in- 
habitants of a village . . . joined battle with the 
Galileans and slew a great number of them” 
(Ant. 20.6.1 §118; see also J. W. 2.12.3 §232). 
Some Jews regarded the Samaritans with 
contempt, considering them fools (Sir 50:25-26; 
T. Levi 7:2) and idolaters (Gen. Rab. 81:3 [on 
Gen 35:4)), who were killed with divine approval 
(Jub, 30:5-6, 23). Later traditions in rabbinic liter- 
ature regard Samaritans as apostate, wholly un- 
clean and destined for Gehenna. [C, A, Evans] 


5, Samaritans in the Gospels, 

Although we have sought not to go beyond the 
available evidence in our treatment of Samari- 
tan history and belief, we probably now have 
enough data to do justice to the references to 
the Samaritans in the Gospels, 

5.1. The Synoptic Gospels, In the first three 
Gospels there are references to the Samaritans 
at Matthew 10:5; Luke 9:52; 10:38 and 17:16. 
These can all be understood against the back- 
ground described above, once it is additionally 
borne in mind that they are told from, predom- 
inanly Jewish standpoint. Thus, in Order to 
make a point similar to that in Luke 7:1-10, the 
foreignness of the grateful Samaritan is empha- 
sized in Luke 17:11-19, even thouglmbe is in- 
structed according to Jewish law along with the 
other nine lepers in v, 14, Similarly, Jesus’ in- 
struction to his disciples to go only to “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” (Mt 10:6) is con- 
trasted not only with the negative command 
concerning the Gentiles but also, as in a sepa- 
rate and distinctive category, “any city of the Sa- 
maritans” (Mt 10:5), The incident in Luke 9:51- 
56 reflects typical Jewish-Samaritan personal an- 
tipathies of the time, though it is of interest to 
note both here and elsewhere that Jesus did not 
always bypass Samaritan territory (by taking a 
circuitous route through Transjordan) as many 
Galilean pilgrims to Jerusalem did. At the same 
popular level, the selection of a Samaritan for 
the positive role in the parable told in answer to 
the question “who is my neighbor?” (Lk 10;25- 
37) is telling and in a veiled manner anticipates 
the Jewish acknowledgment (recorded much 
later) that the Samaritans were often more punc- 
tilious in their observance of the law than the 
Jews (b. Qidd. 76a). 

5.2, John, It is John 4 that gives the most ex- 
tended account of an encounter of Jesus with 
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the Samaritans (the only other reference in this 
Gospel being Jn 8:48). Despite its popularity, 
the title “woman of Samaria” is misleading. The 
incident takes place at Sychar (Jn 4:5), clearly 
identified as being close to Shechem and Mt. 
Gerizim (cf. Jn 4:5-6, 20; Gen 48:22 [LXX]). The 
parenthetical comment in John 4:9 about Jew- 
ish-Samaritan relations following the woman's 
expression of surprise that Jesus should ask her 
for a drink is probably not a general statement, 
but reflects a halakic ruling (mid-first century?) 
that “the daughters of the Samaritans are men- 
struants from their cradle” (6. Nid. 31b) and 
hence that the vessels which they handle are 
unclean, If so, the comment may reflect more 
the time of the Evangelist than of Jesus himself, 
and the woman's surprise may not have been so 
specifically motivated. The woman’s question 
about the right place to worship (Jn 4:20) is, as 
we have seen, entirely appropriate as reflecting 
the issue that stood at the heart of Samaritan 
identity and is just the kind of easily grasped 
popular polemic which someone of her status 
might have been expected to raise. Her re- 
sponse to Jesus’ reply (Jn 4:25), however, is 
more problematic; talk of a “messiah” would 
probably have been foreign to a Samaritan 
(though our earlier caveat about diversity in 
this particular area of eschatology must be 
borne in mind). If historical tradition lies be- 
hind the saying, its present expression must be 
regarded as a Johannine paraphrase for his 
more Jewish-orientated readership. A reference 
to the prophet like Moses in the context of a 
discussion of the right place and mode of wor- 
ship would have fitted well here, as is clear from 
our earlier discussion. [H. G. M. Williamson] 


6, Samaritans in the Book of Acts. 

In the book of Acts, Samaria plays a significant 
role in the report of the progress of the gospel. 
We see this in Acts 1:8, where the risen Christ 
tells his disciples that they shall be his,¢wit- 
nesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Sa- 
maria and to the end of the earth” (RSV), Here 
Samaria appears to function as a bridge be- 
tween the Jewish people and the Gentiles. Per- 
secution in Judea scatters the young church 
into Samaria (Acts 8:1, 5, 14, 25), where Simon 
the magician makes his appearance in the nar- 
rative (Acts 8:9). We are later told that the 
“church throughout all Judea and Galilee and 
Samaria had peace and was built up; and walk- 
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ing in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort 
of the Holy Spirit it was multiplied” (Acts 9:31; 
ef, 15:3). [C. A. Evans] 

See also JUDAISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT; 
SAMARITAN LITERATURE, 
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SANHEDRIN 
The sanhedrin was the supreme Jewish reli- 
gious, political and legal council in Jerusalem in 
NT times. The term was also used of the smaller 
courts governing the affairs of the Jewish com- 
munities throughout Palestine and the *Di- 
aspora. 

1, Terminology 

2. Theories 

3. Origin and History 

4, Membership 

5, Powers and Functions 

6, ‘Times and Procedures 


1. Terminology. 

There are a number of Greek terms that may re- 
fer to various religious and political groups, In 
the NT a variety of these Greek terms is used but 
not all with reference to the body we know as 
the Sanhedrin. 

1.1. Synedrion. In the LXX synedrion (syn, “to- 
gether,” and hedra, “a seat") had no fixed mean- 
ing and translated a variety of Hebrew words 
(mat, Ps 25(26):4; s6d, Prov 11:13; din, Prov 22:10; 
qahal, 26:26). By the end of the Maccabean pe- 
riod synedrion is widespread in the Greck litcra- 
ture for the supreme Jerusalem council. The 
Hebrew word sanhédrin, a transliteration of 
synedrion, is also used in the Mishnah for the 
Jerusalem court (m, Sota 9:11). 

In the Gospels synedrion refers to the Jerusa- 
lem council (Mt 26:59; Mk 15:1; Jn 11:47; cf. Acts 
5:27). In Matthew 5:22 and 10:17 (par, Mk 13:9) 
any judicial body may be in mind, such as the 
Sanhedrin, a local Jewish council or a group in 
the Christian community. In Luke 22:66 
synedrion probably refers to the assembly room. 

Synedrion occurs some fourteen dmes in the 
book of Acts, with the same meaning as found in 
the Gospels. The Twelve are brought before the 
Sanhedrin and commanded to stop proclaiming 
the gospel (Acts 4:1-22), The apostles continue 
to preach and are again brought before the San- 
hedrin (Acts 5:27-41). Stephen is also brought 
before the Sanhedrin (Acts 6:12), as well as Paul 
on various occasions (Acts 22:30; 28:1, 6, 15, 20, 
28; 24:20), In Acts we are told that Pharisees and 
Sadducees number among the members of the 
Sanhedrin (Acts 5:34; 23:6). 

Josephus also uses the term for the Jerusalem 
council (Josephus Ant. 14.9.2-4 §§167-80; Vi. 
§62) and for the five districts and councils cre- 
ated in Palestine by Gabinius (Josephus Ant. 
14.5.4 §§89-91). In other Greek literature of the 
period a sanhedrin was often a council of repre- 
sentatives from various constituencies (¢.g., Di- 
odorus Siculus Bib, Fist. 16:41). 

1,2. Gerousia, Generally translated as “sen- 
ate” or “council,” gerousia was a word used 
mainly for the Greek and Roman nondemo- 
cratic senates (Aristotle Pol, 2.6.15) and was an 
older term than synedrion for the Jerusalem 
council from the end of the Persian period and 
the beginning of the Hellenistic period (Jose- 
phus Ani. 12.3.3 §138 and especially the Apocry- 
pha, Jdt 4:8; 2 Mace 11:27). Only in a puzzling 
verse in Acts 5:21 is the term used in the NT 
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where the high *priest “called together the 
council /synedrion] and all the senate [{gerousia] 
of the sons of Israel.” Luke may have thought 
there were two supreme bodies in Jerusalem, 
though it is more likely that, for the sake of his 
Greek readers, he means to say “the Sanhedrin, 
that is, all the senate,” 

1.3. Presbyterion. In Luke 22:66 presbyterion 
(“council of elders”; also Acts 22:5 and 1 Tim 
4:14) may refer to the group of elders, one of the 
constituents of the Sanhedrin, but probably re- 
fers to the supreme Jerusalem council. 

1.4. Boulé, Josephus often uses boule (“coun- 
cil") for the senate in Rome (Josephus /.W 1.14.4 
§284; Ant. 13.5.8 §164), local Roman city councils 
(Josephus Ant, 14,10.18 §230), local Jewish city 
councils (Jospehus Vit. §64), the Jerusalem San- 
hedrin (Josephus J. W. 5.13.1 §532) and its meet- 
ing place (bouleutérion, Josephus J. W 5.4.2 §144). 
However, the NT does not use the word in this 
way (cf. Lk 7:30; 23:51). 


2. Theories. 
According to the Greek literatuyg (Apocrypha, NT 
and Josephus) there was a single\body in Jerusa- 


lem. However, the Mishnah says that there were 
two major courts in Jerusalem: “The greater San- 
hedrin was made up of one and seventy [judges] 
and the lesser [Sanhedrin] of thrée and twenty" 
(m. Sanh, 1:6). The conflicting sotirces and multi- 
tude of terms has resulted in a number of theories 
about the Sanhedrin, A. Bichler proposed that 
before A.D. 70 there was a political body (bowlé), a 
college of mostly priests (synedrion), and the Great 
Sanhedrin, which oversaw Jewish religious life. 
M, Wolff argued that the high priest presided over 
a little Sanhedrin and there was also a Great San- 
hedrin (gerousia) of *scribes that condemned 
Jesus, S. B. Hoenig's theory was that there were 
three Sanhedrins: a political as well as a priestly 
and also a scribal one, which was the Great San- 
hedrin. However, it is difficult to determine how 
far the Mishnah has preserved reliable traditions 
on the Sanhedrin, for it is now generally agreed 
that it is reflecting the entirely different situation 
at Jamnia, not that in Jerusalem before A.D, 70, On 
the other hand the Greek sources are more con- 
temporancous to the time of Jesus and are there- 
fore to be favored in reconstructing the history of 
the Sanhedrin before A.D. 70. 


3. Origin and History. 
The rabbis at Jamnia legitimized their govern- 
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ing body by tracing it back to Moses and his sev- 
enty elders (Deut 27:1; m, Sanh. 1:6), However, 
apart from a supreme law court in Jerusalem 
(Deut 17:8-13; 19:15-21) and the occasional 
mention of “elders” (Ex 3:16; Deut 5;23), there is 
no hint of the existence of such an institution as 
the Sanhednin in this period, 

The actual seeds of the Jerusalem Sanhedrin 
in the time of Jesus were planted in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, Joshua the high priest and 
the Davidic governor of Jerusalem, Zerubbabel, 
ruled the community together (Hag 1:1; Zech 
4:14). The community was headed by a priestly 
nobility that formed an aristocratic council (Neh 
2:16; 5:7) representing the people in negotia- 
tions with the Persian provincial governor, Tat- 
tenai, in the reconstruction of the “temple (Ezra 
5:5, 9; 6:7-8, 14). With the death of Zerubbabel 
the house of David came to an end and the high 
priest emerged as the head of the gerowsia and 
Jewish state (1 Macc 12:6). 

From Hecataeus of Abdera, a contemporary 
of *Alexander the Great, we learn that the coun- 
cil was dominated by the priests: “He [Moses] 
picked out the men of most refinement and with 
the greatest ability to head the entire nation, 
and appointed them priests... . These same 
men he appointed to be judges in all major dis- 
putes, and entrusted to them the guardianship 
of the laws and customs, For this reason the 
Jews have never had a king, and authority over 
the people is regularly vested in whichever 
priest is regarded as superior to his colleagues in 
wisdom and virtue, They call this man the high 
priest’\(Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist, 40,3,4-5). 

Under the relative freedom provided by the 
Hellenistic Kings, the influence of the Jerusalem 
court increased. The Seleucid king, Antiochus 
ILI (223-187 B.c.), said that it was his will that the 
Jewish nation “shall have a form of government 
in accordance with the laws of their country, 
and the senate [gerousia], the priests, the scribes 
of the temple and the temple-singers Shall be re- 
lieved from poll-tax” (Josephus And, 12.5.5 §142). 

From the beginning of the Maccabean revolt 
(167 B.C.) the power of the high priest increased 
(1 Mace 12:6) and with Simon being established 
as high priest, military chief and ethnarch (140 
B.C.), the power of the Sanhedrin was reduced (1 
Macc 14:24-49), With the reign of Queen Alex- 
andra (76-67 B.C.) the Sanhedrin's power in- 
creased and the domination of the priests and 
nobility was exchanged for that of the *Phari- 
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sees, Alexandra permitted “the Pharisees to do 
as they liked in all matters, and also commanded 
the people to obey them; and whatever regula- 
tions, introduced by the Pharisees in accordance 
with the traditions of their fathers, had been 
abolished by her father-in-law Hyrcanus, these 
she again restored” (Josephus Ani. 13.16.2 §408). 

Gabinius (57-55 B.c.), the Roman governor 
in Syria, divided the nation into five districts 
with councils (synedria) in Jerusalem, Gadara, 
Amathus, Jericho and Sepphoris (Josephus Ant. 
14.5.4 §91). In 47 B.C, Caesar overturned this ar- 
rangement so that the high priest and the Jerus- 
alem council were responsible for the affairs of 
the whole nation even though these local coun- 
cils survived (Josephus Ant. 14.10,2 §§192-95). 
The Sanhedrin became sufficiently confident in 
its authority that the high priest and ethnarch 
Hyrcanus II (63-40 B.G.) summoned Herod to 
stand trial on capital sentences he had passed 
without the Sanhedrin’s authority (Josephus J. W 
1.10.5-9 §§204-15). When *Herod took Jerusa- 
lem in 37 B.C, he retaliated by killing the entire 
membership of the Sanhedrin phus Ant. 
14,9.4 §174, though Ané, 15.1.2 §6 says only forty- 
five leading men were killed), Herod abolished 
the privilege of serving as high priest for life 
and appointed high priests with ceremonial du- 
ties and no political power, 

Under the Roman procurators (A.D. 6-41), the 
Sanhedrin’s power increased again (Josephus 
Ant. 20.9.1 §200; 20,10,1 §251). So, in the NT the 
Sanhedrin is represented as the supreme court 
of justice (Mk 14:55). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple in A.D. 70 (see Destruction of Jerusalem), 
the Sanhedrin was recreated at Jamnia (Yavneh 
in the OT: 2 Chron 26;6) in the northwest of 
Judea (m. Sofa 9:11; m. Sanh, 11:4) before mov- 
ing to Galilee in A.D. 118. 


4. Membership. 
The Mishnah is probably correct in saying that 


prior to A.D, 70 the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem 
had seventy-one members (cf. Num 11:16; Jo- 
sephus /.W. 2.18.6 §482; Ep. Arist. 46-50; m. 
Sanh, 1:6). 

After the exile the Jerusalem council was 
composed of Levites, priests and heads of fami- 
lies (2 Chron 19:5-11). In the Maccabean period 
the Sanhedrin consisted of lay aristocracy and 
priests of Sadducean sympathy (1 Mace 7:33; 
11:23; 14:28). In the time of Queen Alexandra, 


pharisaic scribes belonged to the assembly. 

Both the NT and Josephus agree that in the 
first century the chief priests (archiereis) were the 
key figures in the Sanhedrin (Mt 27:41; Mk 
14:53; Josephus J.W 2.14.8 §301; 2.15.2—16.38 
§§316-42), These were probably the former high 
priests and members of the priestly aristocracy 
from which the high priests were chosen and 
belonged to the party of the Sadducees (Acts 4:1; 
5:17; Josephus Ant. 20.9.1 §199). The scribes 
(grammateis) were the second major component 
of the Sanhedrin and dominated the body (Acts 
5:84; 28:6; Josephus Ant, 18.1.4 §17; /.W 2.17.3 
§411). In the Persian period all the members of 
the Sanhedrin (gerousia) were called “elders” 
(presbyteroi, 1 Mace 14:20; 2 Mace 4:44), By NT 
times the term “elders” was used for a third 
group consisting of priests and lay members of 
the nobility (Mt 26:3; 27:1; 28:11-12) within the 
Sanhedrin. From observing the synonyms for 
these elders we learn that they are leading men 
of the people (Lk 19:47; Josephus Life §194), the 
leading men of Jerusalem, the powerful and the 
dignitaries (Josephus J.W 2.15.2 §316; 2.17.2 
§410; Life §9). 

Josephus says that, along with Ishmael the 
high priest and Helcias the treasurer, ten lead- 
ing men were sent on a delegation to Nero (Jo- 
sephus Ant. 20.8,11 §194). Also, as Greek cities 
had a committee of ten leading men, there may 
have been a group of the ten foremost members 
within the Sanhedrin. 

The-high priest was always the president of 
the Sanhedrin (1 Macc 14:44; Mt 26:57; Acts 
5:17; 24: Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.24 §194; Ant, 20.9.1 
§200; 20.10.1 §251). From the time of Herod the 
Great the high priest was often appointed arbi- 
trarily and out of political considerations, Other- 
wise, the office was hereditary (Num 3;32; 25:11- 
13; 35:25, 28; Neh 12:10-11) and the Palestinian 
Talmud says that the high priest would not be 
elected high priest if he had not first been cap- 
tain of the temple (y. Yoma 3:8, 41a. Byecf. Jose- 
phus J. W. 2.17.2 §409). 

Second in rank to the high priest was the 
captain of the temple (Hebrew, sagan or segen, 
Aramaic ségan, Greek, stratégos, Josephus Ant, 
20.6.2 §131; Lk 22:4, 52; Acts 4:1, 24, 26; m. Yoma 
3:1). Josephus also mentions a secretary of the 
Sanhedrin (Josephus J. W. 5.13.1 §532). 

We know little of how people were appointed 
to the Sanhedrin, though they may have been 
co-opted (m, Sanh. 4:4) from among those of le- 
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gitimate Israelite descent (m. Qidd. 4:5). Actual 
admission was through the laying on of hands 
(m, Sani, 4:4; cf. Num 27;18-25; Deut 34:9), 


5, Powers and Functions, 

At least theoretically, the Jerusalem Sanhedrin’s 
sphere of authority extended over the spiritual, 
political and legal affairs of all Jews (m. Ta ‘an, 
3:6), Thus, the Mishnah says that where mem- 
bers of a local court disagreed on a point of law, 
the matter was referred to the Jerusalem court 
which sat at the gate of the Temple Mount. If the 
dispute could not be resolved, it went to the 
court which sat at the gate of the temple court. If 
a resolution was still not found, the Sanhedrin 
heard the dispute. Thereafter, on the pain of 
death, local judges were to follow the decision 
(m, Sanh, 11:2; cf. Josephus Ant, 4,10,8 §§214-18; 
JW. 2.20.5 §§570-1). However, the sphere of au- 
thority and geographical area over which the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin exercised jurisdiction var- 
ied greatly over time according to the relative 
freedom of the Jews in relation to the succession 
of foreign oppressors. 

In the time of the Hasmone’m rulers the 
whole of Palestine was a single political unit 
over which the Sanhedrin exercised oversight 
When Gabinius (57-55 B.C.) divided Jewish terri- 
tory into five areas, the atithority of the Jerusa- 
lem Sanhedrin may have covered only one third 
of Judea (Josephus Ant. 14.15.4 §91; /.W 1.8.5 
§170). From the death of Herod the Great, Gali- 
lee and Perea were separate administrative re- 
gions so that the civil jurisdiction of the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin did not extend beyond 
Judea. Thus while Jesus remained in Galilec, the 
Sanhedrin had no judicial authority over him. 
Even so, Luke says that the Sanhedrin autho- 
rized Paul to arrest Christians in Damascus (Acts 
%:1-2; 22:5). Then Josephus says that in a peace- 
ful period after the first stages of the Jewish War 
in A.D, 60, magistrates and members of the San- 
hedrin dispersed from Jerusalem and collected 
the Roman taxes from the whole of Judea (Jose- 
phus_/. W. 2.17.1 §405). 

In A.D. 6 Augustus appointed a procurator for 
Judea “with full powers, including the affliction 
of capital punishment” (Josephus (W 2.8.1 
§117), That the Sanhedrin could no longer or- 
der and execute a capital sentence is reflected in 
John 18:31 and in the rabbinic literature (y. 
Sanh, 18a; 24b; b, Sanh, 41a; b. ‘Abod, Zar, 8b). 
On the other hand, Josephus says (Josephus /. W. 
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5.5.2 §§193-94) that the second court of the tem- 
ple was surrounded by a stone balustrade on 
which at regular intervals stood slabs giving 
warning in Greek and Latin: “No foreigner is to 
enter within the forecourt and the balustrade 
around the sanctuary. Whoever is caught will 
have himself to blame for his subsequent death” 
(CiJ, 1400 n. 85), This could be a special case 
granted to the Jews, In any case it is more likely 
to be a warning against being lynched (cf. Acts 
6:8—8;2; Jn 10:31), 

Also, Josephus says that the Sanhedrin con- 
demned James, the brother of Jesus, to be 
stoned. In this case the procurator Porcius Fes- 
tus had died and Ananus took the opportunity 
of convening the Sanhedrin before Albinus the 
new procurator had arrived (Josephus Ant. 
20.9.1 §§197-203), Further, the Mishnah relates 
the burning of a priest's daughter convicted of 
adultery (m. Sanh, 7:2). Those who argue that 
the Sanhedrin did not have the power of death 
under the Roman procurators suggest that this 
took place during the brief reign of Agrippa I 
(A.D, 41-44) when the Jews had their own inde- 
pendent state. Whether or not the Sanhedrin 
was able to execute capital punishment, the Ro- 
mans maintained the right to intervene when a 
political crime was suspected (Acts 22:30; 23:15; 
2:28). 


6. Times and Procedures, 

The Sanhedrin probably met on the western 
boundary of the Temple Mount (Josephus /.W. 
5.4.2 §144; 6.6.3 §354) in the “Hall of Hewn 
Stone” (Mshkat ha-gazit), indicating that it was 
next to the gymnasium or Xystus (gazit = xystos, 
1 Chron 22:2; Amos 5:11). 

The night meeting in Mark 14:53 (par. Mt 
26:57; Lk 22:54) was probably to be considered a 
preliminary hearing in the high priest's palace 
because trials could only be held in the hours of 
daylight (cf. Mk 15:1; m. Sank. 4:1). 

No record remains of the proceedings of 
the Jerusalem Sanhedrin. However, the Mish- 
nah gives details of the judicial procedure of 
the lesser Sanhedrin of Twenty-Three, which 
may reflect procedure of the Jerusalem Sanhe- 
drin before A.D. 70, Members sat in a half-circle 
so they could see each other. Before them 
stood two scribes, one writing down what was 
said in favor and the other what was said 
against the accused, Before them sat three rows 
of students, who could participate in noncapi- 
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tal trials (m. Sanh. 4; 1-4). 

Noncapital tials began with either case, but 
capital trials were to begin with the case for ac- 
quittal. A majority of one was sufficient in non- 
capital trials to acquit the accused of a capital 
charge. A majority of two was required for a guilty 
verdict on a capital charge. Verdicts could be re- 
versed but not from an acquittal to a conviction 
in a capital trial. Those participating in the case 
could speak for and against the accused in non- 
capital trials, In capital trials a speaker in favor of 
conviction could only change and argue in fayor 
of the accused, not the reverse, In non-capital 
cases the daytime trial could be followed by 
reaching a verdict that same night. In capital 
cases the verdict for an acquittal could be 
reached that night, but a verdict of conviction 
had to wait until the following day (m. Sanh, 4:1). 
In that way members of the Sanhedrin could go 
off in pairs to eat a litde (no wine was permitted) 
and discuss the matter all night before meeting 
in court early next morning (m, Sanh, 5:5). There- 
fore, trials were not to be held on the days before 
a “sabbath or *festival (mm, Si 4:1). In capital 
cases voting began with the mostyunior members 
standing, each giving their verdict (m, Sanh. 5:5). 

See also PRIESTS AND PRIESTHOOD, JEWISH; 
SCRIBES. _ 
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SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND ROMAN 
In a broad definition, encompassing the whole 
range of the intellectual activities of the human 
mind, the scholarship of late antiquity would 
undoubtedly include the analysis, systematiza- 
tion, codification and conservation of hitherto 
attained knowledge as well as new expressions 
of literary and other scientific accomplish- 
ments, This broad perspective would necessi- 
tate a discussion of all the different ficlds of 
literature and natural sciences—inasmuch as 
these too have come down to us in writing—in 
which important advances were made during 
the period under our purview, such as the vari- 
ous types of poetry and prose, literary criticism, 
grammar, lexicography, historiography, music, 
mathematics, geometry, geodesy, geography, 
astronomy, physics, mechanics, pneumatics, 
medicine, pharmacology, jurisprudence, *phi- 
losophy and *rhetoric. In this way the grandi- 
ose achievement of the *Hellenistic age and its 
significance as the matrix of the NT literature 
and its thought would come to its rightful place, 
However, the limits imposed upon the present 
article make it imperative to abandon the 
broader perspective and to concentrate instead 
on what is normally perceived to be the pecu- 
liarly original contribution of the times, that is, 
the scientification of the various literary disci- 
plines. Nevertheless, a brief treatment of cer- 
tain «scientific discoveries, important for the 
worldview current in NT times, can hardly be 
omitted, 


1. Greek Scholarship 
1,1, Beginnings: Athens 
1.2. Alexandrian Scholarship 
1,3. Scholarship in Other Greek Centers 
1.4, Greek Scholarship in the First and 
Second Centuries A.D. 
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2. Latin Scholarship 
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2.2. Grammatical and Lexicograph- 
ical Scholarship 
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2.4. Latin Literature and Scholarship at Its 
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2.5. The Decline of Latin Literature in the 
First and Second Centuries A.D, 
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1, Greek Scholarship. 

1.1, Beginnings: Athens, The rudimentary be- 
ginnings of textual, literary, grammatical, lexical 
and stylistic criticism were made in *Athens. 
The incentive was undoubtedly given by the col- 
lection of the Homeric epics and later also He- 
siodic epics, which were made the basis of the 
*educational system. This, according to one 
view, probably went back to Solon (fl. 594/3 
B.C.), who had decreed how the epics were to be 
recited (Diogenes Laertius Vit. 1.57) at the Pana- 
thenaca (Plato Hipparch. 228 b); according to 
another view (Cicero De Orat, 3,137; Pausanias 
Deser. '7.26) to Peisistratos (ruled 560-527 B.c.), 
who had committed the task to Onomacritus 
(Tzetzes Prolegomena on Aristophanes), The first 
concern was to produce an edition of the “scat- 
tered” Homeric texts (Pausanias Descr. 7.26); 
however, tampering with old texts was not un- 
known (cf. Herodotus Hist, 7.6) and may even 
have been considered necessary. 

14.1, Textual Criticism. The influence of 
Homer on later poets—Aleman (fl. 657 B.C), 
Archilochus (fl. 650 B.C.), Stesichorgs (fi. 620 
B.C.), Pindar (518-448 B.C), to ment only a 
few—was enormous. The great tragedians Ac- 
schylus (c, 535-456 B.C.), Sophocles (496-406 B.C.) 
and Euripides (c. 485-406 B.C,), especially the 
former two, often exploited hts themes in their 
verse, though the last frequently showed inde- 
pendence, Aristophanes freely admitted his debt 
(Frogs 1084ff.), while historians such as Hero- 
dotus (c. 484-post 430 B.C.) and Thucydides (c, 
460-400 B.C.) were indebted to him. Homer's in- 
fluence on Athenian and generally on Greek 
paideia was without rival: the motto of excellence 
in competition having being inspired from Miad 
6.208: “May you always excel and surpass (all) 
others.” In his expeditions *Alexander the 
Great slept with a copy of *Aristotle's edition of 
the /liad under his pillow (Plutarch Alex. 8). Of 
this edition we hear from Strabo (64 B.c.-A.D, 21; 
Geog. 13,1.27) and Plutarch (A.D. 46-120), The 
first philological critic, who is also credited with 
the first known edition (recension?) of Homer 
(‘lotopia Tol sAAnviKol Evous 5.306) was the 
epic-clegiac poet and scholar Antimachus of 
Colophon (born c. 444 B.C), *Plato's interest in 
this poet was great enough to send Heraclides to 
Colophon to collect his works (Proclus Jn Tim. 
1.90). All this implies not only that Homer and 
other poets were widely read and studied but 
also copied, edited and disseminated. 
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1.1.2. Criticism-Commentary, Although we can 
hardly speak of a strictly literary-critical treat 
ment of ancient works at this period, Homer, 
Hesiod and other pocts had had their critics, 
some friendly, others more hostile. Onc of the 
earliest admirers of Homcr, who appreciated 
the poet’s genius and lofty diction, was the 
atomic philosopher Democritus (460-357 B.C.) 
(cf. Dio Chrysostom Or, 53.1). The orator Iso- 
crates (436-338 B.C.) extolled Homer for eulogiz- 
ing those who had fought against foreign 
enemies, attributing to this the high esteem in 
which he was held at Athens (Isocrates Paneg. 
159; Panath, 33-34). One of the foremost rhapso- 
dists of classical times, Ion, claimed to be di- 
vinely inspired in transmitting the poet's 
inspired interpretation of the gods to the listen- 
ers (Plato /on 533-535), He had apparently writ- 
ten the earliest commentary on Homer. 

1.1.3. Sachkritik. Among the earliest critics of 
Homer’s pantheon was Xenophanes of Colo- 
phon (c. 570-470 B.c.). In rationalistic fashion he 
accused Homer and Hesiod of having created 
their gods in human form, attributing to them 
“whatever is shameful among men” (Xc- 
nophanes frag. 11,2). Heraclitus of Ephesus 
(540-480 B.c.) declared that Homer should be 
“expelled from the contests and be beaten" 
(Heraclitus frag. 42), while the most merciless 
critics of Homer's theology were Euripides (e.g., 
Euripides frag. 63, Heraci. 211) and Aristophanes 
(e.g., Aristophanes Pax 57-63; Av. 554-60; Eq. 32- 
34, Nub. 366). Plato detested the Homeric pan- 
theon (e.g., Plato Leg. 10,903, see also 885 c.) and 
had no place*for Homer or Hesiod in his ideal 
state (c.g., Plato Rep. 377d-378e; 607a), Here we 
have the beginnings of the higher-critical occu- 
pation with Homer's ideas, theology and morals, 
that is, the beginnings of Sachkritik (“content 
criticism”), 

1.1.4. Literary Criticism. Literary criticism too 
makes its first appearance in Athens. The award 
of prizes at the various rhapsodical, tyric nd 
dramatic contests presupposes competence in 
literary criticism. A decisive step is taken by Plato 
and Aristotle, but even here the subject is treated 
more or less as an interesting aside rather than 
as a serious scientific pursuit. Plato's view of po- 
etry has its point of departure in his idealistic 
philosophy and his conception of the ideal state. 
It is true that in several of his dialogues (Plato 
Phaed. 245a; Apol, 22a-c; Leg. 719c, and espe- 
cially in Jon 533-34d), Plato looks upon the poet 
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as inspired, possessed, out of his mind, com- 
pletely under the control of the Muses. But 
when he comes to speak of the pocts’ and the 
dramatists’ place in his state, he speaks of their 
work not as inspiration and possession but as 
imitation, However, imitation has no place in 
his state because it is an imitation of the imita- 
tions of the real (Plato Rep, 394-95; 597e), Plato 
is also the first to treat of grammar in a broader 
sense, In his Cratylus he takes up a number of 
terms for etymological analysis. Although many 
of his etymologies are quite fanciful, the impor- 
tance of the work is that words and in a sense 
language begin to attract attention as worthy ob- 
jects of scientific inquiry. 

Aristode had inherited Plato's idea of poetry 
and other arts as imitation, but in his hands 
such artistic creations become the vehicle of 
universal truth (Aristotle Poet. 9). Hence, in his 
Poetica Aristotle takes up poetry for detailed 
analysis: “Severely scientific and masterly in 
method... it... stands out conspicuously in 
Greck literature as the earliest example of a sys- 
tematic criticism of poetry... wegball find noth- 
ing in Greek literature until, in thé Roman age, 
we ultimately reach the celebrated treatise On 
the Sublime” (Sandys, 1:75). 

1.1.5, Rhetoric. The contribution of *rhetoric 
in this connection is not negligible. Brought 
from Sicily by Gorgias (483-376 B.C.), the cele- 
brated pupil of Teisias, rhetoric took firm root in 
Athens. At least one of the great orators of the 
canon, [socrates, was Gorgias’s disciple. The Si- 
cilian schoo] had the tendency to intermingle 
poetical elements in their prose aiming at 
achieving beauty of language (euepeia), whereas 
the other branch of rhetorician-Sophists whose 
leader was Protagoras (c, 485-415 B.C.) and his 
disciples Prodikos (fifth century), Hippias (481- 
411 B.C), the most encyclopedic teacher of his 
day, and possibly the Sophist Antiphon (fifth 
century; not to be confused with the orator Ant- 
phon of Rhamnus) aimed at correctness of lan- 
guage (orthoepeia), Tf some of these authors had 
the tendency to succumb to an involved and 
ponderous style, such as the one we find in 
Thucydides, others, among them Lysias (459-380 
B.C.), captivate by their simplicity and straight- 
forwardness. Thrasymachus of Chalcedon (457- 
400 B.c.) chose a middle course, and in this he 
was followed by Isocrates and Plato. Lacking the 
natural gifts required for addressing great 
crowds, Isocrates established the first rhetorical 


school in Athens, which became duly famous, 
and through his many speeches he influenced 
as few others the political climate during his 
long life. 

Prodicus is important for his etymological 
studies and his analysis of synonyms, while Hip- 
pias appears to have written one of the earliest 
handbooks on rhetoric (not extant). Other 
handbooks on rhetoric include those of Iso- 
crates (lost); Anaximenes of Lampsacus's Rheto- 
ric to Alexander (before 340 B.C.), wrongly 
attributed to Aristotle; and Aristotle’s Rhetorica 
(both extant), which develops ideas put forth by 
Plato in his Phaedrus, The rhetoricians and 
Sophists contributed in particular by their analy- 
sis of speech into several parts and their empha- 
sis on a cultivated and effective use of language 
aimed at gaining control over the minds of the 
listeners. With them words, etymology, syn- 
onyms, syntax and the effective use of oratory 
become subjects of analysis and inquiry. 

1.1.6. Grammar. With respect to grammar, the 
Sophists were the first to distinguish gender in 
nouns: male, female and things. Plato distin- 
guished between noun (or more correctly sub- 
ject) and verb (predicate) (Plato Soph, 261e-262c) 
and between substantive and adjective (Plato 
Parm. 131a; Soph, 225d; Phaed, 258a). He recog- 
nized number (Plato Sopé. 237d), tenses (Plato 
Soph. 262d; Parm. 151¢; 156a) and active-passive 
(Plato Soph. 219b; Phileb. 26c). 

In his Cratylus Plato touches on the problem 
of the meaning of words, on derivation and on 
etymology, and discerns onomatopoctic words. 
He scerfis to hold that language is based on na- 
ture (physis) but that it is modified by convention 
(nomos). Words normally have their meaning 
from their nature, but many of them are conven- 
tionally so named, 

Aristotle categorizes the letters and speaks of 
declensions and conjugations, but these pas- 
sages are thought to he interpolations, Else- 
where he speaks of the parts of speec noun, 
verb and conjunctions. He is the first to have 
drawn a clear distinction between the subject 
(Aypokeimenon) and the predicate (hategoroume- 
non) (Aristotle /nt, 17-21). 

1.2. Alexandrian Scholarship. With the Alexan- 
drian age Greek scholarship passes from its fal- 
tering, rudimentary beginnings to a mature and 
sure handling of the various disciplines, from 
amateurish attempts at literary and grammatical 
criticism to a methodical, scientific treatment. 
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Alexandrian scholarship is connected with two 
famous institutions: the museum and the library 
(see Alexandrian Library; Alexandrian Scholar- 
ship). 

1.2.1. Precursors of the Alexandrian Library; 
Early Book Collections and Libraries, The dissemi- 
nation of the Homeric epics in archaic times 
presupposes the art of book production. During 
classical times we hear of bookstores in Athens 
selling works of contemporaries cheaply (Eupo- 
lis [430 B.C.), frag. 304; Plato Apol. 26d; Phaed. 
97b; Aristomenes frag. 9; Nicophon frag. 14.9; 
Theopompos frag. 77), and around 400 B.C. car- 
gos of books shipped to Pontos (Xenophon 
Anab. 7.5.14). This need not mean that books 
were published in large editions or that the ma- 
jority of people owned books. However, men of 
letters and persons in high positions must have 
had their private libraries. We hear of the book 
collections of Polycrates of Samos (fl. 540 B.C.), 
Peisistratos of Athens (fl, 560-527 B,C,), Euripides 
(485-406 8,C,), Euclides, the Athenian Archon, 
who in 403 B.c. ratified the twenty-four-letter al- 
phabet still in use, and Nicoc of Cyprus 
(Athenacus Deipn, 13a). Seleucus Nicanor had 
the books taken by Xerxes from Athens (480 
B.C.) returned to their place (Aulus Gellius Noe, 
Att. 7.171-72). This implies the existence at the 
time of a public library or at least of book collec- 
tions, It is assumed that Plato had his own li- 
brary at the Academy, Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 
had his private library, which he bequeathed to 
his pupil Theophrastus (372-288 B.c.), who in 
turn left it to Neleas (Strabo Geog. 13.1.54; Athe- 
naeus Deijm. 1.3a; Diogenes Laertius Vit. 5.52), 
Epaphroditus of Chacronea (first century A.D.) is 
said to have amassed a private library of some 
thirty thousand volumes (Suda E 2004; see also 
ocp', Libraries), 

One of the first public libraries was appar- 
ently founded by Clearchus of Heraclea in Pon- 
tus (390-353 B.C.) (Memnon 1.1, 2; Photius Bidl, 
222b). At a later date libraries were found in 
Pella, *Antioch, Rhodes, Cyprus and especially 
in Pergamum. Cities such as *Ephesus, Smyrna 
and Tarsus were renowned for their rhetorical 
schools, which imply the existence of libraries, 
some of them founded after the Alexandrian 
one. The Alexandrian museum and library thus 
constitute the apogee of a long tradition of cen- 
ters of learning and research. 

1.2.2. The Museum and the Library. In Greece 
the museum was a sanctuary for the worship of 
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the Muses. It had an altar and open colonnades 
and was adorned with various statues, The 
Muses, nine in number (see Hesiod Theog. 75ff.), 
were deities, daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne 
( = Memory), and were connected with music, 
dance, poetry and other fine arts, Being patrons 
of intellectual activities, they were the center 
around which both Plato's Academy and Aristo- 
tle's Lyceum (or Peripatos) were structured. 

The link between Athens and *Alexandria 
was Demetrius Phalereus (c. 350-7283 B.c.), a pu- 
pil of Aristotle. Having been Cassander’s regent 
in Athens (318-308 8.c.), this able politician and 
scholar took up service under Ptolemy I Soter, 
around 297 B.C,, and was probably the instigator 
of the museum and the library (cf. Strabo Geog, 
17.1.8; Plutarch Mor. 1095d-e, which do not, 
however, mention Demetrius). Having advised 
against the succession of Ptolemy II Philadel- 
phus on the accession of the latter prince, Dem- 
etrius was banished and died soon thereafter. 
The museum, whose director was a priest, had a 
large number of researchers, who were fur- 
nished with free meals, received a high annual 
salary and were exempted from taxes. 

The library, which was probably a separate 
institution but housed in the museum complex, 
was under the directorship of a librarian (see 
Fraser, 1:305-35; 2:462-94). The “Epistle of 
Aristeas (9—10) states that Demetrius was the 
first librarian, but this is considered at least un- 
likely. The library's holdings are given for the 
time of Philadelphus as two hundred thousand 
books (Ep. Avist, 10), for the time of Callimachus 
as four hundred thousand (Tzetzes Prolegomena 
to Scholia on Aristophanes 11a:2.10-11), and in the 
first century B.C, as seven hundred thousand 
(Aulus Gellius Noc, Att. 6.17), This was a re- 
search library situated in the Broucheion dis- 
trict, where the palace was, there being another, 
smaller library with about forty thousand books, 
in the Serapeion district, open to the public. 

To stock the library, the *Ptolemies spent 
large sums of money (though Aristeas's informa- 
tion of the mythical sums paid for the *Septuag- 
int [LXX] is unworthy of credit), but sometimes 
they also resorted to deceitful means (c.g., they 
borrowed the Athenian edition of the tragedi- 
ans to copy it, giving fifteen talents as guarantee 
for its return, but then kept the original, sending 
back a copy and relinquishing the fifteen tal- 
ents). They were also in the habit of confiscating 
all books found in ships visiting Alexandria (Ga- 
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len Hypomn. Hippoc., Epid. il, Kahn, 17:606-7). 
It was their ambition to include not only all 
Greek literature but also all literature written in 
any language. It is against this greater context 
that the translation of the LXX ought to be 
viewed, 

Henceforth the history of scholarship is more 
or less bound wp with the work of the Alexan- 
drian librarians and other museum scholars, 
The main sources for Alexandrian scholarship 
are the few remains of their many and varied 
works, the scholia of Byzantine scholiasts, which 
take up their text editions or recensions, trea- 
tises, commentaries, grammars and lexica; the 
erudite Byzantine scholar loannes Tzetzes; and 
the Suda lexicon. The dates of the librarians and 
certain other scholars are only approximate, 

Who the librarians were and in which order 
they succeeded one another had long been a 
standing problem until the discovery of Oxyrhyn- 
cus Papyrus 1241 (second century A.D.). Accord- 
ing to the second column of this document the 
librarians were 

{[Apollo]n[ijos the Alexandfjn, son of 

Silleus, called Rhodios—he was sheceeded by 

Eratosthenes, who was followed by Aris- 

tophanes Byzantios, son of Appelos, and 

Aristarchos; thereafter Apollonios the Alex- 

andrian, called [EJidographos; after him 

Aristarchos the Alexandrian, son of Aristar- 

chos (originally Samothrax)—afier him 

Kydas one of the Lancers; under the ninth 

[kJing there flourished the Grammatians: 

Ammo|nijos, Zenojdotus], Dio[klJes, and 

Apollo[djoros. 

This document is problematic: the list begins 
with Apollonius of Rhodes, but we know that Ze- 
nodotus had preceded him (Suda Z 74), It is 
therefore generally surmised that the name of 
Zenodotus was written at the end of the first col- 
umn, now lost. Moreover, between Aristophanes 
of Byzantium and Apollonius of Eidographus 
the papyrus interjects another Aristarchus, who 
has never existed, 

Alexandrian scholarship is usually divided 
into three periods: the formative period, the pe- 
riod of maturity and the period of decline. 

1.2.2.1. The Formative Period, Zenodowus of 
Ephesus (325-260 B.C,), pupil of Philitas, is the 
first librarian (284-7260 B.C.) and the first great 
scholar. His Glossai, a kind of alphabetically ar- 
ranged glossary on rare Homeric words, was 
probably the first attempt at a lexicon, giving im- 


petus to the critical study of language. His last- 
ing work was his recension of Homer (he also 
edited Hesiod, Anacreon and Pindar), the first 
critical edition ever by means of collation of dif- 
ferent manuscripts, Zenodotus is probably the 
scholar who gave the definitive form to the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, dividing them into twenty-four 
books each. Of even greater importance was his 
introduction of critical marks (developed further 
by Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristarchus), 
like obelot {-), asterisks (*) and diple (>), to mark 
doubtful lines. (Similar critical marks were later 
used by Origen, who was nurtured in the Alex- 
andrian tradition, in his edition of his Hexapla). 
Zenodowws’s scientific insight and objectivity is 
attested by the fact that he did not remove any 
text that appeared to him suspect, but he marked 
it and left it in place, thus enabling future schol- 
ars to continue their critical work, He occasion- 
ally emended the text, for which he has been 
maligned by ancients and disparaged by 
moderns, but many of his rejected corrections 
have now turned up in old papyri. He is the link 
between the older tradition of the Homeric 
text—not available to later scholars—and the 
Alexandrian recensions, With no prototype to 
follow, he was the great pioneer, 

Apollonius of Rhodes (born c. 295 B.C.), disci- 
ple of Callimachus, succeeded Zenodotus 
around 270 or 260 B.c. and, following his quar- 
rel with Callimachus, retired to Rhodes around 
247 B.C. He is the greatest epic poet of this pe- 
riod through his celebrated Argonautica, an epic 
of 5,834 dactylic hexameters, As a scholar his 
main work seems to have been an attack on Ze- 
nodotus's edition of Homer. He preferred the 
pre-Zenodotian form of Homer, and he worked 
on Hesiod and Archilochus. In Rhodes he ex- 
erted considerable influence on scholarship, 

Callimachus of Cyrene (c, 305-240 B.c.), one 
of the most illustrious Alexandrian poet-schol- 
ars, worked in the library, though acegrding to 
Oxyrhyncus Papyrus 1241 he never served as li- 
brarian. He wrote on antiquities, language and 
literary criticism, Drawing inspiration and mod- 
els from works of the past, he produced a novel, 
independent and exquisite poetry (¢.g., Acitia, 
fragments survive). His main work, and his sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of scholarship is, 
however, the Pinakes (Tables of Persons Iilustrious 
in Every Department of Learning, as Well as of Their 
Writings) in 120 books, Of this important and in- 
fluential work (see Pfeiffer, 127-34)—a first sci- 
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entific attempt at literary history—which must 
have been of inestimable value in cataloging the 
library and classifying its treasures, almost noth- 
ing remains. These Pinakes may have been the 
source for many biographical details found in 
later authors (e.g., Hesychios, Suda, Tzetzes). He 
also wrote another, similar Pinakes on Didaskaloi 
(dramatic poets), In the area of prose Callima- 


chus wrote several books on strange and para- 
doxical phenomena in various places. Ac- 
cording to Suda (K 227) he wrote more than 
eight hundred books. 

The successor of Apollonius of Rhodes was 
Eratosthenes, also of Cyrene (285-194 B.C.). Era- 
tosthenes, a pupil of the philosopher Ariston, 
the grammarian Lysanias and Callimachus 





Years Kings of Egypt 


Years Grammarians & Other Scholars 


(according to P Oxy 1241) 
305 
Ptolemy I Soter I 
285 285 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus Zenodotus (325-260 B.c. 
270 Apollonius of Rhodes (c. 295-240 B.c.) 
246 245 
Ptolemy III Euergetes Eratosthenes (285-194 B,C. 
221 
Ptolemy IV Philopator 
204 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes 
194 
+, Aristophanes of Byzantium (257-180 B.C.) 
180 , 180 
Ptolemy VI Philopator Apollonius Eidographus 
: 153 
“Sy Aristarchus of Samothrace (217-145 8.c.) 
145 “ 145 
Ptolemy VII New Philopator Cydas the Lancer (Librarian?) 
145 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II 
116 116 
Ptolemy IX Stoer Il Ammonius (2nd cent. B.C.) 
Zenodotus (2nd-1st cent. B.C.) 
Diocles (2nd cent. B.C.) 
Apollodorus Athenaius (180?-109 B.c.) 
107 107 
Ptolemy X Alexander I 
88 
Ptolemy IX, Soter II 
80 . ‘es 
Ptolemy XL Alexander U1? Dionysius Thrax (170-90 B.c,) 
80 (Pupil of Aristarchus) 
Ptolemy XII. New Dionysus , 
51 
Ptolemy XIII/Cleopatra VII? Didymus Chalkenteros (80-10 B.c.) 
47 (Aristarchian 
Ptolemy XTV/Cleopatra VII 
44 
Cleopatra VII 
31 
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(Suda E 2898), was the first real scholar whose 
research interests were truly universalistic: as 
chronographer he was the first author to disre- 
gard the mythical element in his History from 
the fall of Troy to Alexander the Great; he was 
the first writer to treat geography in a scientific 
way. He was a not inconsiderable mathemati- 
cian, astronomer (e.g. he compiled a list 675 
stars) and geodesist, and he succeeded in mea- 
suring the circumference of the earth with stu- 
pendous precision; as poet he was praised by 
that excellent literary critic [pseudo-] Longinus 
[hence “Longinos”} (Peri Hypsous). As philoso- 
pher he belonged to the Platonic school; finally, 
as a literary critic he wrote his masterpiece on 
Old Comedy in twelve books, in which he cor- 
rected previous views (Lycophron, Callimachus), 
on such questions as authorship, dating, textual 
criticism and subject matter. He was the first to 
assume the title of philologos, that is, a man of er- 
udition. He also had a modern outlook on 
Homer: asked about the wanderings of Odys- 
seus, he replied: “The scenes of Odysseus’ wan- 
derings will be found when you find the cobbler 
who sewed up the bag of winds, and not before” 
(Strabo Geog. 1.2.14). 

With Eratosthenes ends the first period of Al- 
exandrian scholarship. The museum and the li- 
brary had now been established as renowned 
institutions of research, unique in the world; 
books had been amassed as never before; the 
fundamental authors in Greek education had 
been edited and recensions secking to establish 
the original text had followed one upon an- 
other. Principles of criticism had been laid 
down, commentary work had been commenced; 
lexicography and grammar had seen the light of 
day; and literary analysis had become an estab- 
lished science. Applied mathematics and natural 
sciences—geography, geodesy, astronomy and 
others—had advanced, and the answers pre- 
sented had become more satisfactory. In short, 
the worldview of the times was beginning to 
wear a modern garb. 

It now remained to consolidate the gains and 
to push the frontiers of research further, nearer 
the ultimate goal. This was to be achieved in the 
next period, the period of maturity. 

1.2.2.2, The Period of Maturity, With Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (257-180 B.C.), successor 
of Eratosthenes and pupil of Zenodotus and 
Callimachus, we pass into the cra of maturity, 
Aristophanes was a mature scholar of sixty-two 


when he became head of the library. He carried 
the work of his predecessors so far that he over- 
shadowed their contributions, His work was 
many-sided, He improved on Eratosthenes in 
the edition of Homer, in which, like him, in- 
stead of removing lines or taking to conjectures, 
he indicated his critical work and preferences by 
means of critical symbols in the margins, aug- 
menting Eratosthenes’ text-critical sign-system 
considerably, He is also the scholar who estab- 
lished the use of punctuation marks (some of 
which are witnessed in very early inscriptions, 
are mendoned by classical scholars and are 
used occasionally in early papyri) and was the 
first to use accents. His editions of the lyric poets 
surpassed even his work on Homer, and he was 
the first scholar to divide the songs into colomet- 
ric lines. Not much of his work on the tragic po- 
ets remains, but some of his plots to the various 
plays survive. Through his work Lexeis (“Words”) 
he opened up a new area of research, which ad- 
dressed the evolution of the Greek language: it 
treated old, dialectal and colloquial forms of his 
time, morphology and etymology. He also pro- 
pounded the linguistic theory of analogy, that is, 
the regularity of declension of substantives, Aris- 
tophanes was one of the greatest scholars of the 
Hellenistic age. 

Aristophanes was succeeded (c, 180 B.C.) by 
his pupil Apollonius Eidographos (i.e., Classi- 
fier). We know practically nothing of his work, 
except that he had special abilities in classifying 
the holdings of the library according to their lit- 
erary genre—a service that must at this stage 
have been most welcome. 

One of the greatest scholars of late antiquity 
is Aristarchus of Samothrace (217-145 B.c.), the 
successor of Apollonius Eidographos (in 153 
B.C) and a disciple of Aristophanes. With 
Aristarchus's philological work we reach the ze- 
nith of literary scholarship. His work covers 
many areas: grammar, orthography, etymology, 
and literary and philological criticism. He was 
called Grammatikotatos (the Grammarian par ex- 
cellence), as well as Mantis (“wizard”) on ac- 
count of his critical and hermeneutical excel- 
lence. He surpassed the previous librarians in 
pure scientific knowledge. Among his writings 
may be mentioned recensions, commentaries 
and treatises on Homer and other authors, It is 
said that he wrote more than cight hundred 
commentaries on authors down to his own time 
(Suda A 3892). He used polemics against earlier 
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scholars, especially those who denied the unity 
of Homer, He was the first to comment on a 
prose author such as Herodotus (possibly also 
Thucydides). In his grammarian's work he de- 
veloped further Aristophanes’ declension rules 
and recognized eight parts of speech, He devel- 
oped further Aristophanes’ principle of analogy 
in the declension of substantives and verbs, and 
he drew the attacks of the Pergamene scholars, 
who propounded the opposite principle of 
anomaly or irregularity in declension, 

1,2,2.3, The Period of Dectine. With Aristarchus 
ends the period of maturity, and scholarship is 
set on trial, Ptolemy VIII Euergetes [1 (Physcon) 
(145-116 b,c.) broke the benevolent tradition of 
the Ptolemies toward the intelligentsia, and the 
persecuted Alexandrian scholars found them- 
selves scattered in various parts of the Greek 
world. This led to the establishment of many in- 
stitutions of learning in other Greek cities such 
as Rhodes, The Oxyrhyneus Papyrus 1241 speaks 
of Cydas, the next person in charge of the li- 
brary, as one of the lancers. Nothing is known of 
this person, and it is surmised thathe served in 
some capacity other than as an ordrhary librar- 
ian, There was apparently a hiatus in the fune- 
tion of the library, since the successor to 
Aristarchus, his disciple Ammoniusy,is said to 
have flourished together with his own succes- 
sors—Zenodotus, Diocles and Apollodorus— 
during the reign of Ptolemy [X Soter (116-107 
8.C,). Nine years is a brief period for four librari- 
ans, and there is the added difficulty that Apol- 
lodorus had left Alexandria in 145 B.c. for 
Pergamum and Athens, apparently never to re- 
turn to Alexandria. Perhaps this document, 
which has been taken as basic for the order of 
the librarians, is not so well informed after all, 

Dionysius Thrax (170-90 B.C.) is one of the 
better known pupils of Aristarchus and the only 
Alexandrian whose Grammatiké Techné (some- 
times attributed to another) has survived. Being 
the oldest grammarian, he defines grammar as 
an empetria (“experience,” “acquaintance,” 
“knowledge,” “practice") “of the usual subject 
matter found in poets and prose authors” 
(Grammatiké estin empeiria ton para poietais te kai 
syngrafeusin hos epi io poly legomendn). He treats 
letters and syllables, the parts of speech, cases 
(four, to which he adds the vocative), moods, 
tenses, accents, spirits and stops. The article in- 
cludes the relative pronoun. His book takes up 
declensions and conjugations but contains noth- 
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ing about syntax. This grammar reigned su- 
preme and through Latin came to influence the 
grammatical terminology and approach to gram- 
mar in most European languages, Dionysius mi- 
grated to Rhodes probably during Euergetes II's 
persecution of the Alexandrian scholars. 

The last great Alexandrian is Didymus Alex- 
andreus (80-10 B.C.). He lacked somewhat in 
originality, but he had an enormous capacity for 
work, earning the sobriquet Chalkenteros (“hav- 
ing intestines of bronze"), and his works are 
computed to more than thirty-five hundred 
books (Suda D 872). Among his works may be 
mentioned his lexica on rare and obscure terms, 
as well as on the tragic and comic poets. His 
commentaries were steeped in literary, philolog- 
ical, mythological and historical notes. As the 
last in the long line of eminent Alexandrian 
scholars, he summarizes their great and lasting 
achicvement. 

With the fall of Egypt, the center of interest 
moves to various Greek cities as well as to Rome. 

1.3. Scholarship in Other Greek Centers. 

1.3.1, Pergamum. No sooner had the founda- 
tion of Pergamum as the capital of the new king- 
dom by that name been laid than its kings 
conceived the design of establishing their city as 
a center of learning, able to compete with Alex- 
andria, Already its first ruler, Eumenes T (263- 
241 B.C), showed himself a patron of letters, 
while his successor, Attalos I (241-197 3.c.), the 
first king properly speaking, made strenuous ef- 
forts to attract men of letters to his city and be- 
gan collecting books. ‘The library was apparently 
erected under his successor, Eumenes [I (197- 
159 B.C.) (Strabo Geog. 13.1.54; 4.2), In its greatest 
extent the library had some two hundred thou- 
sand volumes. The scholar who set his stamp 
upon Pergamene scholarship was Crates of Mal- 
lus, a follower of *Stoic teaching. He introduced 
the allegorical interpretation of Homer, He was 
an opponent of the great Alexandriang Aris- 
tophanes and Aristarchus in this as well as in 
propounding anomaly against their principle of 
analogy in grammar. This dispute was be- 
queathed to their successors. His visit to *Rome 
(c. 168 B.C.) had unexpected results: owing to an 
accident, he took to lecturing during his recu- 
peration (Suetonius Gram, 2), These lectures 
awakened the Romans’ interest in scholarship 
and libraries, 

Pergamum is usually credited with the mo- 
mentous invention of parchment (Gk perga- 
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mene), when Ptolemy V Epiphanes refused to ex- 
port papyrus to Eumenes II (Varro, according to 
Pliny Nat. Hist, 13,70), However, since parch- 
ment had been used as writing material earlier 
in the Greek world, Pergamum's contribution 
may have been a more refined method of pro- 
ducing such material. 

Other famous scholars in Pergamum were 
Crates’ disciple Panactius (185-110 B.c.), as well 
us Apollodorus of Pergamum (102-20 B.c.) and 
Alexander Polyhistor (105-c. 35 B.C.), both of 
whom settled in Rome, The interests of the 
school of Pergamum differed from those of Al- 
exandria. Besides literary matters, they attended 
to such pursuits as the history of art (Antgonus 
of Carystus), the study of inscriptions and travel 
(Polemon of Ilion), chronology (Apollodorus of 
Athens) and topography (Demetrius of Scepsis). 

1.3.2. Athens, As the mother of arts, Athens 
held throughout antiquity its place of honor, In 
importance of scholarship, however, it could not 
compete with Alexandria or Pergamum. Never- 
theless, it was the home of the four schools of 
philosophy, the Academy (Platog@ists), the Peri- 
patos (Aristotelians), the Stoa (St ics) and the 

jarden (Képos) (*Epicureans), The first and 
oldest of these was also the last to close down (in 
529 A.D. under Justinian). “t 

1.3.3. Pella, The *Macedonian capital was a 
literary center only during the reign of Antigo- 
nus Gonatas (275-239 8.G.). The king, himself a 
pupil of Megarian philosopher Euphantus, and 
a friend of Zenon, attracted to his capital philos- 
ophers and poets such as Timon of Phhius, Alex- 
ander Actolus and Aratus (315-7240 B.c,), whose 
Phaenomena (1.5) is quoted in Acts 17:28. 

1.3.4. Rhodes, Already in the mid-third cen- 
tury B.C. Rhodes had welcomed the greatest epic 
author of Hellenistic times, Apollonius of 
Rhodes, while a century later it received a new 
impulse from another Alexandrian, Dionysius 
Thrax (Strabo Geog. 142,15), who helped estab- 
lish Rhodian scholarship and was teacher of Pa- 
naetius. Rhodes was also famous as a school of 
rhetoric, and among its celebrities it numbered 
the Stoic Panaetius, his disciple, the great Posei- 
donius (138-45 B.C,), and Molon, the last two of 
whom had taught such Romans as *Cicero, 
*Pompey and Castor and (esp. Poseidonius) 
deeply influenced Gaesar, Sallust, Lucretius and 
Livy. 

1.3.5, Antioch. Little is known of Antiochean 
scholarship, but it is well-established that the 


*Seleucids were patrons not only of medicine 
but also of the literary arts, We know of a public 
library that reckoned as one of its librarians Eu- 
phorion of Chalcis (born 276 B.C.) under Antio- 
chus the Great (224-181 B.C.) (cf. Suda E 3801). 

1.3.6. Tarsus. ‘Tarsus was well known for its 
philosophical and rhetorical schools, but it ca- 
tered only to native pupils—foreigners were not 
attracted to it—and even these completed their 
education in other cities, with most of them 
never returning to their native city (Strabo Geog. 
14,5,10-15), 

1.4, Greek Scholarship in the First and Second 
Centuries A.D. The first two centuries of the 
Christian era see a change in the interests of 
scholarship. It is above all the age of grammar 
and lexicography, as well as of literary criticism. 

1.4.1, Grammar and Lexicography. One of the 
main grammarians of this period was Theon 
(first century A.D.) son of the Tarsian grammar- 
ian Artemidorus. He wrote commentaries on 
epic as well as Hellenistic writers; lexica on trag- 
edy and comedy and one of the earliest works 
on syntax, Another writer on syntax was Les- 
bonax (first century A.D.), He treated difficult 
points of syntax, important for researching the 
spoken language as well as various dialects. 

Apollonius Dyscolus and his son Herodianus 
are the greatest grammarians of the second cen- 
tury. Apollonius, who died in extreme poverty in 
what once was a thriving center of learning, the 
quarter of the Alexandrian library, had one of 
the finest scientific minds and a deep dedication 
to his work. Of some twenty important contribu- 
tions only portions of four have survived: on 
pronouns, conjunctions, adverbs and syntax. 
But these give us a sufficiently clear view of his 
greatness. He put the study of grammar and syn- 
tax in particular on a scientific basis, Herodi- 
anus’s main work was his Katholiké Prosodia, in 
twenty-one books, fragments of which survive 
through later citations. In this work he deult 
with the accentuation of sixty thousaifd words. 
The rest of his works treat the parts of speech, 
figures, conjunctions and declensions, as well as 
include an Atticist lexicon (Philetairos). He was a 
moderate adherent of analogy, disagreeing with 
his father's extreme position. He was the last 
great, original grammarian, 

With regard to lexicography, from this period 
dates the great lexicon produced by Pamphilus 
(fl. 50 A.D., lost) in ninety-five books. This lexi- 
con was condensed by Diogenianus (second 
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century A.D,) into five books, whose edition was 
used by Hesychius (fifth century A.D.) for his 
own lexicon (extant; fifty-three thousand lem- 
mata), and later by Suda and Photius. Other au- 
thors of this period include Herennius of Byblos 
(first to second centuries A.D,), who wrote a lexi- 
con on synonyms, on which a certain Ammo- 
nius based his own work; Polydeuces of 
Naucratis (second century A.D.) wrote an Ono- 
mastikon, extant in summary form, and Harpo- 
cration (first to second centuries A.D), an 
epitome of whose lexicon on the ten orators has 
come down to us, 

OF strict Atticist lexicographers mention may 
be made of Phrynichus and Moiris, Phrynichus 
(fl. 180 A.D.) wrote his Sophistic Preparation, a lex- 
icon in thirty-seven books, parts of which are 
preserved by Photius, as well as his Aitihissés (ex- 
tant), in which he condemns un-Attic forms 
(many of which occur in the NT), Of the work of 
Moiris (slightly younger than Phrynichus), his 
Attic Words (extant) investigates points of diction 
and style, the choice of correct vocabulary, 
which must be Attic, and @ber topics. 

1.4.2. Rhetoric, Asianism tind Second Sophistic. 
*Rhetoric had been attacked by Plato as un- 
philosophical and unethical in its pursuits (¢.g., 
Gorg. 461b-481b; Phaedr, 259e-262c), though his 
relations to Isocrates, the leading rhetorician of 
his day with a school, are not quite clear, By his 
strictly scientific Téchné Rhétoriké Aristotle had 
raised rhetoric to the level of a serious discipline 
based on philosophical foundations. However, 
by the middle of the third century B.C, rhetoric 
had lost its original, fresh charm and was re- 
duced to a scholastic enterprise, This transfor- 
mation was effected by a new current that 
flowed from certain cities in Asia Minor, which 
gave it the name “Asianist zeal” (Plutarch Anton. 
2.5). Asianism was characterized by profuse, 
bombastic and flowery styles, which had no in- 
terest in the subject matter, their chief purpose 
being to flatter and persuade (“to tickle the 
ears,” Aclius Aristides Or. 50, 405). This new 
genre, initiated chiefly by Hegesias of Magnesia 
(fl. 250 B.c.;. cf. Strabo Geog. 14.1.41; for criticism 
of Hegesias sce Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Comp, 18; Ant. Or. 1), Later Asianists include M. 
Antonius (Plutarch Anton, 2.5), Polemon of 
Laodicea (A.D, 90-145; cf. Suda P 1889) and 
(partly) Aelius Aristides (cf. his Or, 14: Encomium 
of Rome and Or. 15: On Smyrna), who became a 
model for later times, and came to dominate 
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Greek education. This led to a renewed attack by 
the philosophical schools, but this attack was 
soon offset by Hermagoras's (fl. 150 B.C.) re- 
forming measures, which paid greater attention 
to the subject matter of speeches. From the fol- 
lowing century on the Romans became inter- 
ested in it, not least the *empcrors, who needed 
the rhetoricians to sing their praise, and this 
gave rhetoric not merely a new lease of life but a 
period of popularity and luster, Rhetoric had ti- 
umphed over philosophy. 

Many of these rhetoricians, having lost their 
political independence, now also surrendered 
their personal freedom and abjectly served the 
base interests of their *patrons, overlooking Ro- 
man corruption and injustice (their wretched 
life is depicted in Lucian Salaried Posts, passim. 
For similar treatment of Romans, see Juvenal 
Sat. 1.1-5). In the words of “Longinus's” philoso- 
pher friend (Longinus Subl. 44.1-3), who echoed 
the current view, “democracy is the good nur- 
turer of greatness, and great authors flourished 
with democracy and died with it. . . we who live 
now .. , seem to have learned in our infancy to 
live under justified slavery . .. we end up as mas- 
ters of flattery.” His maxim was “No slave should 
be a rhetor!” Even more serious rhetoricians 
like Dio Chrysostom (A.D, 40-112) and Aelius 
Aristides (c. AD. 129-181), who occasionally 
pointed out injustice (e.g. Dio Chrysostom Or, 
34.51: “fellow slaves”; 38,37: “use you like small 
children”) not infrequently sang encomia on 
Romans and counseled Greek cities to submis- 
sion (e.g., Dio Chrysostom Or, 1,15-36; 34.45-51; 
Aélius Aristides Or. 14), The times and the polit- 
ical situation made impossible the exercise of 
true rhetoric, The days of Demosthenes were 
long past. 

This bitter experience led already in the mid- 
dle of the first century B.C, to the Atticist revival. 
This movement rejected Asianism in all its 
forms, advocating a return to the classical stan- 
dards, But even this new direction was exploited 
in the interests of rhetoric. Early in the second 
century A.D. begins the last phase of old rhetoric. 
It is now known as the Second Sophistic; its 
chief representatives are Herodes Atticus (A.D, 
101-177) and Aelius Aristides (on the sophists 
see Philostratus’s Lives of the Sophists). Having es- 
tablished itself in the educational system and 
having drawn inspiration from the Atticist re- 
vival, it came under the influence of such Asiatic 
centers as Ephesus, Smyrna and Tarsus. It gave 
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up its earlier doctrines and was reduced to a 
scholastic movement, whose chief contributions 
to theory and practice were the Progymnasmata, 
that is, preliminary exercises (cf, Theon, Hermo- 
genes, et al.). 

1.4.3. Atticism and Literary Criticism. The Atti- 
cist movement was not solely a reaction to Asi- 
anist rhetoric. It was also a reaction to a new 
double-faceted situation, The unification of the 
Greek states under Alexander had led to the 
amalgamation of the Greek dialects producing a 
new linguistic medium, the Korné, in which Attic 
formed the basic understructure, In Alexander's 
vast empire the majority of Greeks spoke a lan- 
guage that was relatively different in vocabulary, 
form and syntax from Attic Greek. This was now 
felt to be a downgrade development. To crown it 
all, Alexander’s conquests had brought under 
the Greek umbrella countless types of peoples of 
diverse linguistic backgrounds and varying pro- 
ficiency in Greek, who consciously or uncon- 
sciously had introduced barbarous elements 
into the Greek language (cf. the Egyptian pa- 
pyri). This situation continued to n even af- 
ter the Roman conquest. ; 

The other reason was political. The Roman 
conquest proved a traumatic experience to most 
Greeks, Having been nurtured in the spirit of 
democracy, many Greeks found themselves 
caught up first in Macedonian despotism and 
then in Roman imperialism. All that went to 
make a free citizen with dignity and honor, they 
felt, was denied to them, Unqualified freedom in 
debate, which had been the Greeks’ sphere of 
life, was stifled. The hopelessness of ever being 
able to free themselves from the Roman yoke in- 
duced many of them to play along to survive. 

Thus, the same historical reality that had re- 
duced rhetoric, Asianist or otherwise, to encomi- 
astic compositions singing the praises of their 
Roman “benefactors” was also at work behind 
the Atticist revival, though here it took the oppo- 
site course. The Atticist revival was a reawaken- 
ing of the Greeks’ national consciousness. It was 
an outlet for their frustrations. The climate not 
being conducive to creative and original intel- 
lectual work, they turned to dreaming of their 
glorious past, extolling their ancestors, reassum- 
ing their Greek names, which they had aban- 
doned for Roman ones (cf. the criticisms of 
Apollonius of Tyana Ep. 71, and of the Stoics 
generally) and voicing their opinion that a 
higher civilization had been defeated by an in- 


ferior one (cf. the young Stoic's taunt “The Latin 
race in general were uncivilized rustics,” Aulus 
Gellius Noe. Att. 1.2.4; JEE 6:560-81), The astute 
Romans not only allowed this but even encour- 
aged it, because it had the potential for peace: 
the turning of the Greeks’ attention to their glo- 
rious past correspondingly took it away from 
their present predicament and made their plight 
more bearable. Further, the Romans’ adopting 
of the Greek culture—which was inevitable, 
given its superiority and ubiquity—and the 
opening of the highest offices of the empire 
(consul and senator; see Roman Empire) to 
Greeks were also promulgated consciously in or- 
der to render impossible any permanent rift be- 
tween them and the Greek world. 

But notwithstanding what the causes that had 
brought about the Atticist revival were, Atticism 
became a powerful movement, reaching its peak 
in the second century A.D., though its force was 
all expended on linguistic battles and never took 
any other form, political or military. Neverthe- 
less, Atticism, Asianism, literary criticism and 
rhetoric and Second Sophistic were all entan- 
gled in a literary tug of war, and it is this intellec- 
tual climate that formed the context, the stage in 
which Christianity and the NT appeared. Atti- 
cism had many advocates who distinguished 
themselves in various literary fields: Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus: literary theory and criticism, 
rhetoric; Plutarch (A.D. 46-post 120): moral phi- 
losophy; Herodes Atticus: the most famous rep- 
resentative of the Second Sophistic; Dio 
Chrysostom and Aelius Aristides: rhetoric; 
Harpocration (? second century A.D.) and Poly- 
deuces (late second century A.D.): lexicography; 
Phrynichus (fl, 180 A.D.) and Moiris (fl. 185 A.D.); 
Attic diction; Lucian (c. A.D. 120-post 180): criti- 
cism and satire; Athenaeus (fl. 200 A.D.): ban- 
queting sophists; Philostratus (A.D, 160-244): 
biography. 

The achievement of the Atticist moyement 
was that it arrested the downgrade course that 
the Greek language had taken through its multi- 
farious users. It sct a stop to the importation of 
foreign clements for which there were Greck 
equivalents; it condemned forms and syntax not 
witnessed in the best classical authors; it pre- 
served the high ideals of linguistic perfection set 
in classical times; in short, it preserved the lan- 
guage intact throughout Byzantine and into 
modern Greek times (the Katharevousa, pure or 
Atticistic Modern Greek), This puristic move- 
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ment received a mortal blow in the legislation of 
1975, whereby the popular, Demotic form of 
Greek (descended from Koine Greek) was de- 
clared the official language of Greece in place of 
Katharevousa, but it is still not quite dead. 

The Atticist revival has often been criticized 
for looking back, especially by advocates of the 
Demotic form of Modern Greck. However, its 
beneficial influence upon the Greek language 
cannot be overestimated, It is thanks to the Atti- 
cist movement that Modern Greek is, after more 
than two thousand years, still Greek, in fact, 
closer to ancient Greek than any other Euro- 
pean language is to its own past of only a few 
centuries, 

Of the many important Atticists, only a few 
specimens will be taken up briefly, to illustrate 
their contribution to scholarship in general and 
to literary criticism in particular, 

In the four centuries that clapsed between 
Aristotle's Techné Rh&toriké and “Longinus” Peri 
Hypsous (or On the Sublime) no other writer ad- 
dressed literary criticism as successfully as did 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 30-8 B.C.), His 
work covers many areas; history, rhetoric, liter- 
ary criticism, grammar. His literary theories are 
expounded in his On Literary Composition and 
Comments on the Ancient Oratots. As one of the 
founders of the Auicist movement, Dionysius’s 
main aim was to portray the Attic authors, and 
in particular Demosthenes, as the highest exam- 
ple of prose to follow, His writings reveal a gen- 
uine feeling for style best achieved in charm 
(hedoné) (Dionysius of Halicarnassus Comp. 10), 
that is, freshness, gracefulness, euphony, sweet- 
ness, persuasiveness (Comp. 11) and beauty (to 
halon): grandeur, forcefulness, solemnity, dig- 
nity (Comp. 10). This was partly directed against 
the bombastic traits of the Asianist movement in 
rhetoric, though Dionysius's concerns were con- 
structive rather than polemical, and his work 
has been greatly appreciated in ancient, medi- 
eval and even modern times. 

Another Atticist was Dionysius’s friend prob- 
ably of Jewish background, Caecilius of Cale- 
acte, Sicily, who wrote on the Ten Orators of the 
Canon, a Techné Rhétoriké, Against the Phrygians, 
attacking Asianism, a lexicon on Attic Greek 
with the Hellenistic Greek equivalents, as well as 
a treatise, Perr Hypsous (or On the Sublime) criti- 
cized with some appreciation by “Longinus” in 
his own work by that title, 

Plutarch of Chaeronea, one of the most pop- 
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ular authors of antiquity, was a Platonist with a 
deep concern for ethics. His preserved works 
fall into two parts: his Lives (or Vitae) and his 
ethical writings (Moralia). His Lives contain 
twenty-two pairs of one Greek and one Roman, 
usually with a comparison, with a view to draw- 
ing ethical conclusions. To these must be added 
four more single biographies, The second part 
of his work, his ethical writings, take up a wide 
variety of ethical questions (where Plutarch's 
pedagogical concerns are obvious) and even lit- 
erary aspects. He has thus preserved many quo- 
tations of works otherwise lost; he treats of 
Homer and other poets (disapproving of Aris- 
tophanes as a model on account of his coarse 
language), making literary remarks on them, but 
these are always subordinate to his chief aim, to 
moralize, Plutarch's relevance for NT studies 
lies in the genre of his biographies, preceded by 
Aristoxenos, fourth century B.C. and followed by 
Suetonius, Diogenes Laertius, Philostratus, Eu- 
napius, et al., in which he states his purpose to 
be to present portraits of character rather than 
merely historical facts (Plutarch Alex. 1,2-3; see 
also Nic, 1.5), the relevance of which is obvious 
for the Gospel genre (see Biography, Ancient), 
and in his ethical writings, which were found by 
many church fathers to be precursors of Chris- 
tian teaching. 

*Lucian of Samosata is a most versatile au- 
thor, but above all the great satirist of Sophists 
and rhetors. He parodied the superficiality of 
the Sophists, the affectations of rhetors and the 
blunders of fanatic Atticists, although he was an 
Atticist himself. His writings exhibit consider- 
able wit, but he has not given us much of special 
value as far as literary criticism is concerned. 

The greatest piece of literary criticism in an- 
tiquity is a brief writing of which only two-thirds 
survive; Peri Hypsous (On the Sublime), The manu- 
scripts often bear the doubtful ascription “Di- 
onysius [i.e., Dionysiis of Halicitwassus] or 
Longinus” (i.¢,, Cassius Longinus, d. 273 A.D,), 
while a Florentine manuscript ascribes it to an 
anonymous author, [t is usually assigned to the 
first century A.D. The aim of the author is to treat 
of literary criticism in general, but with special 
emphasis on the qualities that make style ele- 
vated. These qualities are grandeur in concep- 
tion, intensity of emotion, elegance, nobility in 
diction and dignified and elevated composition 
(Longinus Subi. 8,1-2), Negatively, it implies the 
avoidance of bombastry, puerility, inelegance, 
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bad taste and the like (Swhl. 3-5; cf. 41-43). He 
subjects a great number of classical passages to a 
penetrating criticism to illustrate sublimity and 
the absence of it According to the author sub- 
limity is the absolute criterion of real poetry. It is 
the echo of a great soul (Subt, 9.1), Sublimity is 
thus akin to divine high-mindedness, Sublimity 
is possible only for a poet with a great, heraic 
nature, Real genius is aware of the laws govern- 
ing literary composition but is never enslaved to 
them. In his worldview the author seems to acl 
mire not so much the order and harmony of 
each part as the magnitude and grandeur of the 
whole. In all this the influence of the Stoa is per- 
haps to be suspected. This writing is unique in 
pagan literature in quoting a biblical text, At 9.9 
it cites Genesis 1:3: “God said; ‘Let there be 
light,’ and there was light,” as an example of 
true sublimity. With “Longinus’s” Peri Hypsous 
we reach the zenith of literary theory and criti- 
cism in poctry as well as prose. His precepts are 
equally valid for rhetoric. 

1.5. A Few Other Types of Literary Writing. 

1.5.1. Historiography. The longpytradition of 
Greek historiography (Hecataeus, *Hellanicus, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon), was con- 
tinued during our period by such authors as Po- 
lybius (203-120 B.C.), Poscidonius (fixst to second 
cenwries B.C), Diodorus Siculus (first century 
B.C), Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Appian (first 
to second century A.D.), Arrian (first to second 
centuries A.D.), and others. Polybius was the first 
historian to perceive the new situation that 
faced the world with Rome's victory over Hanni- 
bal and its meddling in Greek affairs, and he 
braced himself to present this new reality. It was 
now seen that Rome had come to stay for some 
considerable time. The centralized rule of Rome 
and its intercommunication system give an 
awareness of the unity of the world, and from 
now on history assumes a world perspective ab- 
sent in previous history writing, Ancient histori- 
ography as a particular genre of ancient writing 
has once again become relevant for interpreting 
the Acts of the Apostles, Luke not only shares 
the universalistic perspectives of the historians 
of Rome, he even transcends it, when he paints 
the onward march of the gospel in conquering 
not merely the Roman Empire but also the 
whole world. Another important area of com- 
parison are the speeches of Acts as compared 
with those of ancient history writing. 

1.5.2. Astronomy. Scientific astronomy begins 


with Thales of Miletus (fl. c, 600 B.c.), who pre- 
dicted the sun eclipse of May 28, 585 (Herodotus 
Hist, 1.74). Anaximander (b. 610 B.c.) taught that 
the sun was purest fire, First the Pythagorians 
(around 525 B.C.) declared the sphericity of the 
earth (as well as of all heavenly bodies), which 
was demonstrated by Aristotle (Cael, 297). Hice- 
tas (? fifth to fourth centuries B.c.) and Ecphan- 
tus (fourth century B.C.), both of Syracuse, were 
first in propounding the theory that the earth re- 
volved around its axis (also Plato Tim. 40c), 
while Heraclides of Pontus (390-310 B.C.) speci- 
fied that this happened in twenty-four hours, 
while the sun was stationary. Plato and Aristotle, 
as Anaximander before them, believed the uni- 
verse to be spherical (e.g. Plato Phaedr, 247d; 
Phaed, 109a; Rep. 616a-e; Aristotle Cael. 2.4), 

With the preceding positions taken for 
granted, the astronomers of our period went on 
to achieve greater exactness. Aristarchus of Sa- 
mos (310-230 B.C.) argued that the earth makes 
one revolution around the sun each year (the 
same applied to other planets). Hipparchus (sec- 
ond century B.C.), the greatest astronomer of an- 
tiquity (worked in Rhodes and Alexandria), who, 
however, went back to the geocentric theory, 
founded applied trigonometry, perfected the in- 
struments of measurement, mapped 850 stars 
and discovered the precession of the equinoxes, 
He also determined the solar year to be 365 
days, § hours and 55 minutes, not 365 days and 6 
hours, as was believed until then, Finally, study- 
ing a lunar eclipse Hipparchus calculated the 
distance to the moon to be 59 times that of the 
carth’s radius. This gives 6,378 x 59 = 376,302 
kilometers (confirmed by Ptolemy, who applied 
the method of triangulation). The distance of 
the moon as known today is 384,400 kilometers. 
The last great astronomer was Ptolemy (Clau- 
dius Ptolemacus, second century A.D.). Working 
in Alexandria, he systematized the findings of 
earlier astronomers, particularly those of Hip- 
parchus, added his own observations, ¢ ilarged 
Hipparchus's list of stars to more than one thou- 
sand and produced a book on astronomy that 
was standard until the time of Copernicus, 

It is obvious that the Greek view of the uni- 
verse has importance for the interpretation of 
certain passages of the NT. For example, Greek 
astronomy knew that the moon had no light of 
its own but reflected that of the sun (e.g. Plato 
Crat. 409b), It is interesting to find that Matthew 
24:29 (= Mk 13:24) has changed the wording of 
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(LXX) Isaiah 13:10, in particular phés to pheggos, 
making the inability of the moon to shine the 
result of the sun’s being darkened (pheggos = 
properly the weak reflection of light from the 
moon; cf Plato Rep. 508¢; Xenophon Symp, 1.9; 
Cyn, 5.4; Hesychius s.v.; A. E, Sophocles Greek 
Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods sv.) in 
medieval and modern Greek pheggari [on] = the 
moon). 

1.5.3, Geography and Geodesy. Greek geogra- 
phy begins early in the first millennium B.c. with 
the colonization of the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine (or Black) Sea and continues with voy- 
ages in the Atlantic, north to the British Isles 
and Thule, “near the Frozen Sea" ( = Norway, 
Iceland or Hebrides?) (Pytheas, fourth century 
B.C.), and in Hellenistic times with the explora- 
tion of the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the East of 
Africa down to Mozambique, and of India, Ma- 
laysia and China. The maps that were created 
(the first by Anaximander, c. 550 B.C.) were very 
imperfect, though Hecataeus of Miletus (fourth 
to fifth centuries B.C.) had concluded that the 
dry land was surrounded by water. 

Aristotle divided the earth to zones; Dicae- 
archus (fl. 310 B.C.) drew a basic latitude from 
Gibraltar to Rhodes, Issus and the Himalayas; 
Evatosthenes added several latiludes as well as 
meridians and divided the earth into two hemi- 
spheres, while Hipparchus (150 B.C.) divided Er- 
atosthenes's main latitudes into 360 degrees, To 
Eratosthenes we owe the measurement of the 
earth. Learning that in the summer solstice the 
sun cast no shadow from a perpendicular gno- 
mom in Syene, Upper Egypt, which he calcu- 
lated to be five thousand stadia from Alex- 
andria, he found that in Alexandria the sun's 
rays had an angle of 7°12 v. This figure, being 
1/50th of the 360° of the circle, gave him 50 x 
50.000 = 250,000 stadia as the earth's circumfer- 
ence (Cleomedes 9-100; Strabo Geog. 2.5.7). We 
are uncertain as to the length of his stadion, but 
if Pliny’s figure is correct (Pliny Nat. Hist. 12.53), 
it was 1571/7 meters, giving about 39,690 kilome- 
ters. If, as there is also reason to believe, 10 sta- 
dia equaled 1 mile, then 250,000 stadia = 25,000 
miles = 40,233 kilometers (sce Fraser, 1:414-15 
and 2:597-600). The circumference of the earth, 
as known today, is 40,072 kilometers, The work 
of Eratosthenes has been preserved in the sum- 
maries of Strabo (66 B.C.-A.D. 24). Strabo dis- 
cussed critically his predecessors, adding his 
own observations from his extensive travels. He 
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describes Europe, Asia and Africa. His work is 
not confined to geographical features but is 
what might be called an ethnological and cul- 
tural geography. Strabo’s work was continued by 
Ptolemy's more exact descriptions and measure- 
ments. He gives a list of no fewer than eight 
thousand place names and directed the drawing 
of ten maps for Europe, four for Africa and 
twelve for Asia, Ptolemy's geography became a 
standard book for fifteen hundred years. 

1.5.4, Medicine. As in other disciplines, so in 
medicine, the concern of the Hellenistic age was 
to conserve the research of the past by editing, 
copying and commenting on the works of previ- 
ous doctors and to carry research further, Medi- 
cine was practiced in Greece before Hippocrates 
(c. 460-570 B.C., or later), Even granting that 
many or most of the writings in the Hippocratic 
corpus are not his own (see Hippocratic Letters), 
Hippocrates must have dealt with many of the 
main areas of medicine; natural causation, diag- 
nosis, dict, climate, the importance of the organ- 
ism in the process of healing, which needs the 
assistance of medicines, He was apparently the 
first to assert that epilepsy had its natural causes 
rather than (as was thought) possession, The sci- 
entific seriousness that characterized Hippo- 
crates may be seen in the cthos he inspired in 
his pupils, a concrete example of which is found 
in the famous Hippocratic Oath, 

It is in the Alexandrian period that medicine 
becomes properly speaking a science, The great 
anatomist, Herophilus (fourth to third centuries 
B.C.), was the first to dissect human bodies (only 
animals had been dissected previously) and to 
write 4 manual of anatomy, He discovered the 
nervous system with its sensor and motor fune- 
tions as well as that the brain was the seat of 
thinking; he described accurately the eye, the 
brain and the genitals, and he discovered the 
pulse. Erasistratus (fl, early third century B,C.) 
maintained that the -body was composed of 
minute atoms that were surrounded by vacuum. 
He described the heart (the circulation of the 
blood was obviously already known; ef. Plato 
Tim. 70b) and contributed further to physiology, 
pathology and pathological anatomy. Soranus 
(first to second centuries A.D.) of Ephesus spe- 
cialized in gynecology and obstetrics. 

It is at this time that the science of pharma- 
cology develops. Among its representatives may 
be mentioned Heraclides of Tarentum (fi, 75 
B.C,), an empiricist physician; Crateuas (second 
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to first centuries B,C.), whose work contained 
color drawings of pharmacological plants; and 
Pedanius Dioscurides (first century A.D.), who 
wrote the most important book on medicines in 
antiquity. 

Surgery also followed on the advances of 
anatomy. Hegetor (second century B.C.) oper- 
ated on the hip, while Archigenes (first to sec- 
ond centuries A.D.) describes amputations, 
Heliodorus (first to second centuries A.D.) per- 
formed skull operations; Antyllus (second cen- 
tury A.D.) operated on eye cataracts. The book by 
Aulus Cornelius Celsus, written in Latin, sum- 
marizing Hellenistic medicine, describes opera- 
tions for goiter, stones in the bladder, probably 
tonsils and facial operations as well as dentistry. 

The last great physician of antiquity was Ga- 
len of Pergamum (A.D. 129-199), In the huge cor- 
pus that is attributed to him, he dealt with almost 
every conceivable area of medicine. He summa- 
rized the work of his predecessors, and as the 
undisputed master of physicians of his day, 
added his own observations and experience. His 
medicine was standard for E ntil the end 
of the Middle Ages. This gives a Yair idea of 
Luke's medical background. 


2. Latin Scholarship. : 

Latin literature and scholarship have been of 
fundamental importance for European culture. 
In their own right they are worthy objects of de- 
tailed investigation. However, from the stand- 
point of the NT they are of comparatively little 
importance, The reasons for this are many. 
First, no NT author gives any evidence of know- 
ing Latin, much less of ever having read or been 
influenced by any Latin authors (the Latin 
words in the NT are a negligible factor), Second, 
the eastern part of the empire, in which Chris- 
tianity arose and with which the NT is con- 
cerned, was saturated by Greek thought and 
culture. Third, Roman culture before its contact 
with Palestine had itself come under the spell of 
Greek culture. Fourth, Latin literature is from 
the outset inspired, derived and even copied 
from Greek literature, with little that is original. 
Thus the Roman presence in the NT, which is 
substantial, is invariably on the level of adminis- 
tration and military force (see Roman Adminis- 
tration; Roman Military). For these reasons and 
the fact that Latin literature is only a fraction of 
the size of the Greek literature, the discussion of 
Latin scholarship will be briefer, 


2.1. The Beginnings of Latin Literature. The Ro- 
man biographer Suetonius begins his study of 
Latin grammarians as follows: “In carly days 
when Rome was uncivilized and embroiled in 
war, with no leisure for the liberal disciplines, 
the study of grammar was not even pursued, 
much less held in esteem” (Suetonius Gram. 1). 
He then goes on to mention the first writers in 
Latin: the semigraeci Livius Andronicus (284-202 
B.c.), who translated the Odyssey in Saturnian 
verse, and Ennius (289-169 B.c.), but he insists 
that real scholarship begins with Crates of Mal- 
lus, Pergamum’s envoy to *Rame about 168 B.C. 
(Suetonius Gram. 2), Ennius, the father of Latin 
poetry, established the Greek hexameter in 
Latin (Annales), developed further by Lucretius, 
and introduced many literary genres: tragedy, 
comedy, satire, epigram. He was also the first to 
turn his attention to grammar and spelling. 

Between Livius Andronicus and Ennius 
comes Naevius (c, 264-194 B.c,), the first to set up 
a Greek play in Latin, The dramatists Plautus (c. 
254-184 B.C.) and Terence (195-7159 B.C.) laid 
under tribute for their plays such New Comedy 
authors as Philemon and Menander; they were 
in fact more translators than authors, Terence, 
for example, had to defend himself for occa- 
sional departures from the originals! 

The visit to Rome of the head of the Per- 
gamene school, Crates of Mallus, marks the be- 
ginning of interest in scholarship. Another early 
Greek visitor to Rome (155 B.C.), who whetted 
the Romans’ appetite for learning by his famous 
lectures, was the head of the Platonic Academy, 
Carneades (Cicero Lucullus 137). The elder Cato 
(234-149 B.C.), alarmed by Greek influence on 
Rome, sought to prevent the spread of Greek 
learning (Plutarch Cato 22.1-23.2), but his efforts 
proved fruitless (cf. Horace Ep. 2.1.156), and in 
his old age he learned Greek himself and mod- 
cled his speeches after Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes. Many of his apophthegms were merely 
translations from Greek (Plutarch Cam 2.4). 
Crates influenced L, Accius (170-90 B.C.) as well 
as Lucilius (180-103 5.C.) in matters of orthogra- 
phy and literary criticism, This was still the time 
when even histories of Rome were being wnitten 
in Greek (e.g., G. Acilius, Carneades's inter- 
preter [Dionysius of Halicarnassus 3.67.5; Livy 
Per, 53) and P. C, Scipio, son of Africanus [the 
Greek historian Polybius had been the tutor of 
the two Scipio brothers)). 

Since many authors wrote under more than 
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one genre, their work may be discussed under 
more than one category. 

2.2. Grammatical and Lexicographical Scholar- 
ship. The first real Roman scholar was L. Aelius 
Stilo Praeconinus (c, 150-74 8.c.). Around 100 he 
Spent two years in Rhodes, during which time 
Dionysius Thrax resided in that city; his influ- 
ence is probably to be seen in Stilo’s introduc- 
tion of Aristarchus’s text-critical symbols in his 
own work. Stilo became very learned in Greek 
literature, and Stoic influence is perhaps dis- 
cernible in his grammatical and etymological 
studics (Suetonius Gram. 3). Among his works 
are a critical list of Plautus's genuine plays and 
the works of Q. M. Numicius, as well as a glos- 
sary on ¢tymological, historical and antiquarian 
nralters, 

Lucius Ateius of Athens came to Rome in 86 
B.C. and contributed much to the study of Latin, 
Owing to his wide learning (he claimed to have 
written eight hundred works) he took, like Era- 
tosthenes, the title of Philologus, He provided 
Sallust with material to write his history and ad- 
vised Asinius Polio on rules for na of com- 
position (Suetonius Gram. 10). 

Stilo was the teacher of M. Terentius Varro 
(116-27 B.c.), the most learned Roman up to this 
time. Varro, a universal scholar, some 620 
books on such subjects as"Antiquitatum Rerum 
Humanarum et Divinarum Libri xl, on the rela- 
tion between Trojans and Romans, and a book 
entitled Aeitia, patterned on Callimachus's book 
by that title. He wrote literary works on Plautus, 
on poetry, style and so forth, He compiled the 
first encyclopedic work in Latin, Disciplinarum 
Libri Novem, containing grammar, logic, rheto- 
ne, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, 
medicine and architecture. In the satirical genre 
Varro wrote his Saturae Menippeae, in which he 
followed Menippus, His Jmagines contained 
some seven hundred portraits of illustrious 
Greeks and Romans, His grammatical writing, 
De Lingua Latina, the first extant work on gram- 
mar by a Roman, included books on etymology, 
analogy and anomaly and syntax. In grammar 
he followed Dionysius Thrax to the extent of 
translating the latter's definition (see 1.2.2.3 
above): grammatica est scientia eorum quae a poetis 
historicis oratoribusque dicuntur ex parte maiore 
(“Grammar is the science of the usual subject 
matter found in poets, historians and orators”). 
He dedicated most of this work to *Cicero, who 
reciprocated in the second edition of his Aca- 
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demica, in which he greatly praised Varro (Ci- 
cero Acad. 1.9). The debate between the 
Alexandrians and the Pergamene scholars over 
analogy and anomaly was inherited by the Ro- 
mans; Varro was an analogist, like Cicero, 
though they allowed convention (consuetudo); so 
were also *Pliny the Elder and Quintilian. 
Varro’s influence on Cicero, Horace, Caesar, et 
al. was great. 

In the person of *Neo-Pythagorian P. Nigid- 
ius Figulus (98-45 B.C.) Varro had his greatest n- 
val in learning. Through his Commentarii Gram- 
matic, in which, besides grammar in general, he 
took up etymology and orthography, Figulus 
shares the honor with Varro of having shaped 
the terminology of Latin grammar. 

During the Augustan age the greatest scholar 
was the librarian C. Julius Hyginus (from Spain 
or Alexandria), a follower of Alexander Polyhis- 
tor. Verrius Flaccus (fl, 10 8.C.), one of the most 
erudite scholars of the time, is known chiefly for 
his De Verborum Significatu, the first Latin lexi- 
con. One of the greatest grammarians of the 
first century A.D, was Q, Remmius Palaemon (fi, 
A.D, 35-70), teacher of Persius and Quintilian, 
His Ars Grammatica was the first comprehensive 
grammar of Latin and was used by all subse- 
quent grammarians. He was the first to distin- 
guish four declensions of nouns (Suetonius 
Gram, 23), 

During the reign of Nero, grammar was one 
of the safest subjects to write on, and it was to 
this that Pliny the Elder (A.D, 23-79) devoted 
himself, writing what his nephew, Pliny the 
Younger, calls Dubtus Sermo (3.5.5) or Priscian 
Ars Grammatica, This may be the source for 
Quintilian (1.5.54—6.287). Pliny, who was an 
analogist, probably influenced Valerius Probus 
of Berytus (fl. A.D. 56-88), an “illustrious gram- 
marian” (Aulus Gellius Noc, Att, 1.15.18), Pursu- 
ing text-critical work, Probus used the text- 
critical signs of the Alexandrians and Stilo in his 
recensions of Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, HBrace, 
Persius and probably Plautus. He wrote on 
anomaly, tenses, nouns and verbs, and he com- 
posed other grammatical works (Suetonius 
Gram. 24). Palaemon, Pliny the Elder and Pro- 
bus are responsible for the basic form of tradi- 
tional Latin grammar, 

2.3. Libraries in Rome, Latin letters received a 
great impetus by the establishment of libraries. 
Books found their way to Rome originally as 
spoils of war from Greece. Following the battle 
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of Pydna (168 B.C), L. Aemilius Paullus carried 
off the library of Pella (the first of more libraries 
to follow: ¢.g., Sulla plundered the library of 
Athens; the consignment from Alexandria 
burned down before being shipped [Dio Cassius 
Hist. 43.38; cf, Plutarch Caesar 49; Aulus Gellius 
Noe. Ait. 7.17.3; Fraser, 1:326 and notes]). Plu- 
tarch (Luc. 42) speaks of Lucullus’s private 
Greek library, whose “use was more honorable 
than its acquisition.” 

The first public library was founded by Pollio 
in 39 B.c. (Pliny Nat, Hist. 7.30; 35.2), Augustus 
founded two libraries, onc on the Campus Mar- 
tius, the other on the Palatine, which, in accor- 
dance with Greek custom, were connected with 
temples, Each had a Greek and a Latin section 
(Suetonius Augustus 29,3), The second library, 
founded in 28 B.C., whose first librarian was Hy- 
ginus (64 B.C-A.D. 17, Suetonius Gram, 20), was 
of decisive importance for Roman scholarship, 
Tiberius, Vespasian and Trajan founded more li- 
braries, until in the end their number rose to 
twenty-six, 

2.4. Latin Literature and Literary ip at 
Its Height. Latin literature and litera¥y criticism 
reached their peak around the Augustan age, 
roughly from the middle of the first century B.C, 
to the early decades of the first eghtury AD. 
Rhetoric, poetry and prose” were perfected as 
never before, and literary criticism became 
more refined, 

2.4.1. Rhetoric. According to Suetonius (thet. 
1), “Rhetoric was brought to our country in a 
similar way as grammar, but it faced greater diffi- 
culty, because, as is well known, its exercise was 
at times prohibited.” Suetonius speaks of lead- 
ing Romans, such as C. Pompeius, M. Antonius, 
Caesar and Nero as espousing Greek rhetoric 
and popularizing it, Rhetoricians flocked to the 
capital, many of whom lived in the miserable 
conditions described by Lucian of Samosata (see 
Mere, Cond., passim, and Juvenal Sat. 1.1-5). 

Cicero is perhaps the greatest figure in Latin 
literature, and in particular in rhetoric. He stud- 
ied philosophy with the Epicurean Phaedrus, 
the Stoic Diodotus and the Academic Philon. He 
continued his education (79-77 B.C.) in Athens 
with Antiochus of Ascalon and then turned to 
rhetoric, first in Athens and later in Rhodes un- 
der Poseidonius, He read avidly Dicaearchos, 
Theophrastus and Theopompus, The begin- 
ning of his first rhetorical treatise, De Inventione 
Rhetorica, is probably indebted to Poseidonius, 


while later parts have borrowings from Hermag- 
oras. He is more original in his De Oratore and 
Brutus, but his Orator seems to be inspired by 
Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes and oth- 
ers. He translated several Platonic dialogues. 
His De Republica and De Legitns have Plato's Res 
Publica and Leges as prototypes, while even the 
dream of Scipio in De Republica corresponds to 
the vision of Er in the Res Publica. In his Tiss- 
calan Disputations he follows Panaetius, Antio- 
chus and probably Poseidonius. The first books 
of De Officiis are evidently based on Panactius. 
In his Consolatio, for his daughter, he follows 
Crantor’s “On Mourning” (Peri Penthous). In a 
letter to his friend Atticus, he admitted that the 
works he was writing then were mere “copies” 
(“apographa sunt”), In addition to his impressive 
literary output, Cicero, by his translations of 
Greek philosophical works (e.g., Aratus, *Epicu- 
rus, Philodemus, Chrysippus), enriched the 
Latin language with a large number of Greek 
concepts, and through it modern European lan- 
guages. 

From 86 to 82 B.C, dates Rhelorica ad Heren- 
nium, traditionally ascribed to Cicero bul nowa- 
days considered the work of an unknown 
person. In this work rhetoric is treated under 
five heads: Invention, Arrangement, Delivery, 
Memory and Style. This writing is a combination 
of various Greek systems of rhetorical theory 
adapted to Roman needs, 

Mention may also be made of Seneca the El 
der (55 B.C.-c. A.D. 40), A follower of Cicero, only 
parts of his work on Oratorum Sententiae Divi- 
siones Colores survives. “Shrewd observation, a 
phenomenal memory, and an experience ex- 
tending from Cicero's age into the reign of Gaius 
make Seneca’s work a most valuable source for 
the literary history of the carly Empire” (C. J. 
Fordyce, “Seneca,” OCD, Ist and 2d eds.). 

2.4.2. Poetry, Lucretius (97-53 B.C.) was an Ep- 
icurean poet-philosopher (or philosopher-poet, 
as he claimed), He had studied Heraclitus, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus; he evinces bor- 
rowings from Empedocles, possibly Poscidonius, 
and from Thucydides, whom he sometimes mis- 
represents, He imitates Hesiod and Euripides, 
wanslates Homer and lays other authors under 
tribute. His only work is De Rerum Natura, in 
which, in massive and majestic if somewhat 
rough and unfinished verse, he presents Epicu- 
rus’s physical theory. He thinks of the world as 
finite, with a beginning and an end, and pro- 
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pounds the mortality of the soul and hence the 
unreasonableness of fearing death, He had a 
great appreciation for Ennius's poetry. His great 
feat is to have put philosophical thought in hex- 
ameter. Conscious of the poverty of Latin, he of- 
ten invented new words, 

In the first century B.C, Roman poctry takes 
on a new swing: many poets turn their attention 
from the classical Greek poets to the Alexan- 
drian masters, and the attempt is made to give 
poetry greater technical perfection, ars gratia 
artis, The initiators of the new school, poétae 
now, or neoleria (Cicero Ait. 7.2.1), were Lucilius 
and Accius. Its chief representatives were Cato 
{born c, 100 8,¢,), Catullus (84-54 B.C.) and Cal- 
vus (82-47 B.C.), but even such works as Culex 
and Ciris, attributed to Virgil, exhibit Alexan- 
drian influence. However, Alexandrian influ- 
ence is evident even in poets of the older school 
(cf. Dihle, 2:26-40). 

One of the greatest of Latin poets was Virgil 
(70-19 B.G.), He studied Theocritus, whom he 
follows in no fewer than seventeen passages of 
his Eclogues (e.g., 8.37-41 is mis translation 
from Theocritus 11.25-26; 2.82) for his Geongics 
he borrows freely from Homer and Hesiod and 
even later Alexandrian poets such as Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Callimachus and Erjtosthenes, His 
magnum opus, the Aeneid, is based in its first 
part on the Odyssey and in its second on the /L- 
iad. Many of his similes are drawn from Homer 
and Apollonius of Rhodes. Virgil was repeatedly 
accused of pilfering from Homer, to which he 
replied “Why don't my critics try the same 
thefts?” Virgil is not the only plagiarist. Various 
degrees of plagiarism were practiced by all Ro- 
mans, But so far from considering it ignoble, the 
Romans “made it a proud boast to have been 
the first to introduce a particular Greek genre 
into Latin poetry” (R. L, Palmer, “Plagiarism,” 
OCD, \st ed.), Perhaps they felt that as the mas- 
ters of the empire, they were entitled to every- 
thing their subjects had produced or invented, 

In his early Epodes Horace (65-8 B,C.) imitates 
Archilochus, while in the meter of his more ma- 
ture Odes he imitates Alcaeus and Sappho and 
further shows acquaintance with Pindar, In his 
Ars Poetica he takes up the most important in- 
junctions of Neoptolemus of Paros, and with re- 
gard to style he counsels the imitation of the 
Greek models. Horace also distinguished him- 
self in the only literary genre developed by the 
Romans, the satire, With his better finish he im- 
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proved on Lucilius (180-103 8.C.), whom he criti- 
cized for slovenliness. 

Virgil and Horace became classic almost im- 
mediately and were imitated by Lucan (A.D. 39- 
65) and Persius (A.D. 34-62) respectively, though 
by the time of Quintilian and Juvenal they had 
become mere school textbooks. Virgil was also 
criticized by Hyginus, the librarian, as well as by 
Cornutus (born A.D, 20), the teacher of Lucan 
and Persius. The first critical edition of Virgil's 
works (as also that of Horace) was made in the 
latter part of the first century A.D, by the Berytian 
scholar M. Valerius Probus, who apparently 
wrote a commentary on the Eclogues and Geor- 
gics. No extant commentary on his masterpiece, 
the Aeneid, dates from our period. 

Ovid (43 8.G.-A.D. 18), who had studied at Ath- 
ens, produced a number of works, of which the 
Heroides, the Ars Amatoria and the Metamorphoses 
became famous, The first contained fictive let- 
ters of love addressed by famous women of the 
past to their husbands or lovers; the second de- 
scribed the erotic art, for which Augustus ban- 
ished him to the Euxine (Black) Sea. The 
Metamorphoses were evidently drawn from two 
Greek books: one by Parthenius under the same 
title and one by Nicander. In one of the stories 
he gives two divergent versions, which were 
each preferred by different Greek authors. He 
shows evidence of imitating Homer, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Euphorion and others, This great 
poem has inspired European artists as well as li- 
terati such as Chaucer and Shakespeare, 

2.4.3, Prose. Prose is chiefly represented by 
historiography. Pompeius Trogus has the honor 
of being the first Latin author of a universal his- 
tory (9 B.C.). This was patterned on Timagenes 
of Alexandria and used as sources Ephorus, Ti- 
maeus, Phylarchus, Polybius and others, Sallust 
has already been noticed. Livy (59 B.C.-A.D. 17), 
the greatest historian of Augustan times, in his 
massive work follows Cl. Quadrigarius and Vale- 
rius Antius for Roman events but Palybius for 
Rome's relations with Greece (Livy Hist, 33.5-10 
is almost an exact translation of Polybius Hist. 
18.18-27). Later historians include Tacitus and 
the biographer Suetonius. 

2.4.4. Literary Criticism. The beginnings of lit- 
erary criticism go back to the first century B.C. 
The decisive influence comes from Aristotle's 
Techne Rhetorthke and Peri Poietikes as well as 
Theophrastus's On Style (lost). Voleacius Sedigi- 
tus (fl. 100 B.C.) drew up a canon of ten poets in 
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the following order: Caecilius, Plautus, Naevius, 
Licinius, Atilius, Terence, Turpilius, Trabea, Lus- 
cius and Ennius (Suetonius Vila Ter. 5; Aulus 
Gellius Noc, Att. 15.24). Varro, like Theophras- 
tus, recognized three types of style: the grand 
(ubertas, exemplified by Pacuvius), the plain (gra- 
cilitas, by Lucilius) and the moderate (mediocri- 
tas, by Terence) (Aulus Gellius Noe, Ait, 6.14). 

For Gicero great style must combine all the 
elements of excellence (Cicero De Orat. 3.96-97, 
101). He reviewed ably the styles of such authors 
as Antonius, Crassus, Caesar, Hortensius, the 
leader of Roman Asianism (114-50 B.C.), and 
others. In De Oratore he develops a theory of the 
beauty of oratory based on the combination of 
words or on rhetorical figures and thought, He 
indicated certain limitations in Thucydides and 
Lysias and commended Demosthenes as the su- 
preme model. 

Another literary critic, Horace, in his Satires, 
criticized Lucilius’s untidy style, while in his so- 
called Ars Poetica he tried to direct his country- 
men away from Ciceronian and Alexandrian 
principles to those of classical Greece. It has 
been described as “the only cooler example 
of literary criticism that we have from any Ro- 
man” (Saintsbury, 1:221), It deals with artistic 
unity, meter, style, genius, originality and imita- 
tion and painstaking performance’ He insisted 
on perfect finish and was indifferent to the 
older poets, whom Varro and Cicero admired 
and Ovid appreciated. Horace's legacy was the 
establishment of classic norms in poetic theory 
(see Atkins, 2:66-103). 

In « later age Petronius in his Satyricon 
(1.2.118) briefly protests against the rhetoricians' 
bombastic style, insisting on refined language 
that avoids vulgarity, Finally, with M. Cornelius 
Fronto (AD. 100-166) and Aulus Gellius (A.D. 
123-165) literary criticism is redirected into the 
furrow of archaism. 

2.5. The Decline of Latin Literature in the First 
and Second Centuries A.D, Already by the first cen- 
tury A.D. Latin literature is in decline, and the 
explanations for this are many and varied: de- 
cay of morality (both Senecas), bad taste (Petro- 
nius), natural afler a brilliant period (Velleius 
Paterculus), the end of republican life (Tacitus). 

Tacitus (A.D. 55-120), regarded as one of the 
best historians of antiquity (Annales and Histo- 
ries), aclvocated a relativity in literary standards, 
turning against classical rigidity. His Dialogus de 
Oratoribus, has been described as “a work of the 


highest originality, profundity and historic m- 
sight" (Sandys, 1:207). 

By far the most important work on rhetoric 
ever written in Latin is Fabius Quintilianus’s (c. 
A.D. 35-295) Institutio Oratoria, This massive work 
is essentially a summary of Greek rhetorical prin- 
ciples as adapted by Romans. Evidently Quintil- 
ian draws on Palaemon (Jnst. Orat, 1,4.1—5.54), 
Pliny (Jnst, Ovat, 1.5.54—6.27), Verrius Flaccus 
(Unst. Orat. 1.7.1-27), Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Inst. Orat, 10.1, where he admits to be citing the 
views of others rather than his own) and even on 
Theophrastus, Aristophanes and Aristarchus, He 
suggests a modification of classicism, a new un- 
derstanding of imitation of the classics, whereby 
room is made for creativity, Quintilian is the cul- 
mination of Cicero’s efforts to apply, in the midst 
of changing circumstances and rivaling influ- 
ences, the highest possible standards. His system 
is thus mainly a restatement of Cicero's views. 
Quintilian’s work is a complete system of rheto- 
ric, in which the author culled what he consid- 
ered best in Greek and Latin literature, backed 
by his own experience, The work contains dis- 
cussions of grammar and language, various 
schools of rhetoric, the structure of speeches, the 
arrangement of the material, argumentation, 
style, figures of speech, rhythm, a recommenda- 
tion for the rhetor to read Greek and Latin au- 
thors, delivery, gestures and the importance of 
the rhetor’s character, and it even discusses the 
education of children, It has been hailed as a 
monument to Latin rhetoric. 

By comparison, the younger *Sencca (4 B.C.- 
A.D, 65) ketrays a contempt for scholarship, He 
was disdainful of those who studied “useless let- 
ters” and derisive of the Grecks for raising sci- 
entific literary questions. He ridiculed the 
grammatici, disparaged Didymus's learning and 
regarded the Alexandrian library a monument 
of extravagance. 

Petronius (died A.D, 66), probably the Arbiter 
elegantiarum in Nero's time, wrote a partly extant 
picaresque novel, Satyricon, “the most original 
literary work in the history of Roman prose" 
(Dihle, 2:126), without a real Greek model to fol- 
low other than the Greck novel in general, It 
was patterned on the Menippean satire, that is, 
prose intermixed with verse. The main charac- 
ters are of the lowest sort, their language jis vul- 
gar and obscene, and the book went unnoticed 
in ancient times, Persius (A.D. 34-62) satirizes 
professional poets, their affectations and the 
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mania after Greek themes, preferring Roman 
ones. 

Juvenal (c, A.D. 55-140), the greatest of Ro- 
man satirists, who like Martial, lived under hu- 
miliating conditions as a client of wealthy Ro- 
mans, has left us sixteen satires in hexameter 
(he was the last Roman to use hexameters). 
Among other things, he satirized Roman ladies 
for preferring to speak Greek rather than Latin 
(Juvenal Sat, 6.185-87), His satirism of Domitian 
led to his banishment. His satires and invective 
often turn on the corruption of the rich and 
powerful. 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus (c, A.D, 75-160) is 
our main authority on Latin scholarship, His De 
Vita Caesarum is extant; however, of his other im- 
portant work on De Viris Illustribus on poets, ora- 
tors, historians, philosophers, grammarians and 
rhetoricians, only fractions survive; best pre- 
served are the brief Lives of Grammarians. To 
him, mainly, we owe our knowledge of the use 
of critical signs used in manuscripts, 

For the second part of the second century 
A.D. mention may be made of the work of M. 
Cornelius Fronto (c. A.D. 1005 and Aulus 
Gellius (c. A.D. 123-165). Fronto, a classicist, ad- 
mires the earliest of Roman writers—Plautus, 
Ennius, Cato, Terence, Sallust--but bypasses 
Virgil, Horace and Tacitus. He jitaises Cicero 
but disparages Seneca, Gellius, who along with 
other Romans had “left Rome for Greece in 
search of culture” (Aulus Gellius Noe. Au. 1.2), 
spent a year or more in Athens, often as the 
guest of the celebrated Herodes Atticus, where 
in the winter he began collecting material for 
his famous anecdotal work, Noctes Atticae, in 
twenty books, most of which has survived. He 
discusses points of grammar, antiquities, lore, 
history, biography and textual and literary criti- 
cism. ‘The work has preserved citations from 
some 275 authors otherwise lost. He is less than 
careful about his sources and plagiarizes others. 
At least a fourth of his book is devoted to Latin 
lexicography, This work, which exhibits interest 
in many scholarly fields, may here form a fitting 
conclusion to the present discussion of Latin 
scholarship. 

See also ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY; ALEXANDRIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP; BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, JEW- 
ISH; BIOGRAPHY, ANCIENT; CICERO; EDUCATION: 
JEWISH AND GRECO-ROMAN; EPISTOLARY THE- 
ORY; GROGRAPHICAL PERSPECTIVES IN LATE AN- 
TIQUITY; GRAMMARIANS, HELLENISTIC GREEK; 
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GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; HIPPOCRATIC 
LETTERS; HISTORIANS, HELLENISTIC; JEWISH LIT- 
ERATURE: HISTORIANS AND POETS; LITERACY AND 
BOOK CULTURE; PAGAN SOURCES IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT; PHILOSOPHY; PLINY THE ELDER; 
PLINY THE YOUNGER; PSEUDONYMITY AND 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHY; RHETORIC; ROMANCES/NOVv- 
ELS, ANCIENT; SUETONIUS; TACITUS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. The basic sources for both 
Greek and Latin scholarship are the ancient 
works themselves. The main editions are 
Oxford Classical Texts; Bibliotheca ‘Teubneri- 
ana; Loeb Classical Library; The Bude Series, 
The greater part of ancient Greek authors is 
found in the CD ROM Thesaurus Linguae Graecae 
(TLG). The greater part of Latin authors and a 
great number of inscriptions and papyri are 
found in the Packard Humanities Institute (PHI) 
CD-ROM (5.3). Greek Scholarship. Texts: Hesy- 
chius: Hesychit Alexandrini Lexicon, ed. K. Latte (3 
vols.; Hauniac: Munksgaard, 1953-66); Moiris: 
Lexicon Alticum, in Harpocration et Moeris, ed. 1. 
Bekker (Berlin, 1833); Photius: Photius Biblio- 
théque, ed. R. Henry (8 vols.; Paris; Les Belles 
Lettres, 1959-77); idem: Photii Lexicon, ed. S. A. 
Naber (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1864-65); new ed, (in 
progress): Photii patriarchae Lexicon, ed, C. The- 
odoridis, A-D (Berlin; W. de Gruyter, 1982); 
Phrynichus: Phrynichi Sophistae ’ 
Sophistica, ed, J. de Borries (Leipzig, 1911); idem: 
Die Ekloge des Phrynichos, ed. E. Fischer (Sam- 
mlung griechischer und lateinischer Gramma- 
tiker; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1974); Polydeuces: 
Pollucis Onomasticon, ed. E. Bethe (2 yols.; in Lex- 
icographi, Graeci, Stuttgart: Teubner, 1967 [1900- 
1981]); Suda: Suidae Lexicon, ed. A. Adler (4 
vols.; in 7 i Graeci, Stuttgart: Teubner, 
1967-71 [1928-35]). Studies: J. W. H. Atkins, Liter- 
ary Criticism in Antiquity (2 vols.; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1934); P. E, Easter- 
ling et al., eds., The Cambridge History of Classical 
Literature, 1; Greek Literature, (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1985); A. D. Dayies and 
L, Finkelstein, eds., The Cambridge History of Juda- 
ism, 2: The Hellenistic Age (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1990); C. C. Caragounis, 
“Dionysios Halikarnasseus, the Art of Composi- 
tion and the Apostle Paul,” /GRCJ 1 (2000) 25-54; 
W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur bis 
auf die Zeit Justinians (HAW 2. Aufl; Munich: 
Beck, 1890); W. Christ, W. Schmid and O, Stih- 
lin, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur bis auf die 
Zeit Justinians (HAW 2, 1; Munich: Beck, 1959); T. 
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Gole, The Origin of Rhetoric in Ancient Greece (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991); 
A. Dihle, History of Greek Literature: From Homer to 
the Hellenistic Period (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1994); P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexan- 
dria (3 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972); H 
Gamble, Books and Readers in Early Christianity 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1995); G 
M. A. Grube, The Greek and Roman Critics (Tor- 
onto: University of Toronto Press, 1965); W. K. C. 
Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy (6 vols.; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962- 
81); ‘lotopla tot éhAnvixot Hvouc, ed. mem- 
bers of the Academy of Athens (15 vols.; Athens: 
Ekdotiké Athinén, 1970-78; many articles by 
“many authors, esp. vols. 3-6: vol. 3: KAaooiKxos 
"EAAnviopoc” parts 1-2 (1972); vol. 4; Méyac’ AAe- 
‘Eavdpos ‘EMArMaTiKol Xpovor (1973); vol, 5: 
‘EAAniatiKoi— Xpovor (1974), vol. 6: ‘EAAn- 
viopos Kai—Pospn (1976); Der kleine Pauli; Lexi- 
con der Antike (5 vols.; Stuttgart: Druckennuiller, 
1964-75); Der Neue Pauly: Encyclopddie der Antike, 
ed. H. Cancik and H., Schneider, so far vols. 1-3 
(A-E) (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1996-97); G. A 
Kennedy, The Art of Persuasi Greece (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1963); A. Lesky, 
Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (3d ed.; Bern: 
Francke, 1971); idem, A ay of ¢ Greek Literature 
(New York: Crowell, 1966); P. Levi, The Pelican 
History of Greek Literature he Penguin, 
1985); The Oxford Classical Dictionary, ed. M. Cary 
et al. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1957 
[1949]); The Oxford Classical Dictionary, ed. 5. 
Hornblower and A, Spawforth (3d ed.; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1996); The Oxford His- 
tory of the Classical World (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1986); Patély's Realencyclopddie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. H. Wissowa et 
al. (Munich: Druckenimiller, 1893-1950); R. Pfe- 
iffer, A History of Classical Scholarship: From the 
Beginnings to the End of the Hellenistic Age 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968); L. D. 
Reynolds, and N. G. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars 
(8d ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991); 
G. Saintsbury, A History of Criticism and Literary 
Taste in Europe from the Earliest Texts to the Present 
Day, 1: Classical and Medieval Criticism (3 vols,; 
Edinburgh and London; Blackwood, 1902); J. E. 
Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship (3 vols.; 
2d ed., Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1906-8); S. Swain, Hellenism and Empire: Lan- 
guage, Classicism and Power in the Greek World Ad. 
50-250 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996); H 


Temporini and W. Haase, eds., Aufstieg und Nied- 
ergang der rémischen Welt, pt. 2 (Principate), esp. 
vols, 16-17 (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1978-84), 
many articles are of relevance, Latin Scholar- 
ship. Studies: J. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism in 
Antiquity (2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1934; E. J. Kenney and W. V. 
Clausen, eds., The Cambridge History of Classical 
Literature, 2: Latin Literature (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1982); D, L. Clark, Rheto- 
ric in Greco-Roman Education (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957); D. L. Clarke, 
Rhetoric at Rome (New York: Routledge, 1996 
[1953]); J. Collart, Histoire de la Langue Lattne (3d 
ed.; Paris: Presses universitaires des France, 
1980); G. B, Conte, Latin Literature: A History 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1994); A. Dihle, Greek and Latin Literature of the 
Roman Empire; From Augustus to Justinian (New 
York: Routledge, 1994); J. W. Duff, Literary History 
of Rome from the Origins to the Close of the Golden 
Age (3d ed.; New York: Barnes & Noble, 1953); 
idem, Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age from 
Tiberius to Hadrian (New York: Scribners, 1930); 
R. A. Kaster, Guardians of Language: The Gram- 
marian and Society in Late Antiquity (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1996); Der kleine Pauli: Lexicon der Antike (Stut- 
tgart: Druckenmiiller, 1964-75); Der Newe Pauly: 
Encyclopédie der Antike, ed. H. Cancik and H. 
Schneider, so far vols. 1-3 (A-E) (Stuttgart: Met- 
zler, 1996-97); E, Norden, Die rimische Literatur 
(6th ed; Leipzig: Teubner, 1961); The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, ed. M. Cary et al. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1949); The Oxford Clas- 
sical Dictionary, ed. S. Hornblower and A. Spaw- 
forth (3d ed.; Oxford; Oxford University Press, 
1996); Pauly's Realencyclopiidie der classischen Alter- 

tumswissenschaft, ed, H, Wissowa ct al. (Munich: 

Druckenmiiller, 1893-1950); E. Rawson, Jntellec- 

tual Life in the Late Roman Republic (London: 
Duckworth, 1985); L. D, Reynolds, and N, G, Wil- 
son, Scribes and Scholars (3d ed.; O : Oxford 
University Press, 1991); G. Saintsbury, A History 
of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe From the 
Earliest Texts to the Present Day, 1: Classical and 
Medieval Criticism (3 vols,; Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Blackwood, 1902); J. E. Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship (3 vols.; 2d ed.; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1906-8); M. Schanz, 
Geschichte der rimischen Literatur, ed, C. Hosius 
and G, Kriiger, 1: Die riimische Literatur in der Zett 
der Republik (4th ed.; 1927); 2: Die rdmische Litera- 
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SCHOOLS. See EDUCATION; JEWISH AND GRECO- 
ROMAN. 


SCRIBES 
In Second Temple Judaism the scribes were a 
class of professional exponents and teachers of 
the law. 

1. Background 

2. Scribes and Pharisees 

3. Work of the Scribes 

4, Scribes in the Gospels 

5, Jesus and the Scribes 


1. Background, 

In ancient Near Eastern civilizations the highly 
prized skill of writing made the scribes significant 
members of the ace as politi- 
cal advisors, diplomats and expérts in the ancient 
sciences and mysteries, including astrology. 

In Israel's history we find that scribes began 
as recorders and copyists of offacial data (2 Kings 
12:10) and formed themselves into guilds 
(1 Chron 2:55), They came to hold high political 
office (1 Kings 4:3; 2 Kings 18:18; 25:19; 1 Chron 
27:32; 2 Chron 26:11; Is 22:15) and became the 
heirs of the *priests and Levites as interpreters 
of the law (2 Chron 34:13; Ezra 7:12) because of 
their familiarity with and understanding of the 
Scriptures (1 Chron 27:32), 

In exilic times the scribes emerged as wise 
men of understanding (see Proverbs) as the 
Jews in a foreign land depended on them for in- 
terpreting the *Torah in a new situation, Baruch 
was a scribe taking down Jeremiah’s dictation 
(Jer 36:4, 18), collecting the prophet's sayings 
(Jer 36:32) and acting as his representative (Jer 
36:6-15). 

From the fourth century B.C. Ezra, the priest 
and scribe, embodied all that was expected of a 
scribe in that period (Ezra 7:6-26; Neh 8:1-9). By 
about 180 B.C, when Jesus ben Sirach, a scribe 
who probably had a school in Jerusalem (Sir 
51:23), assembled his book, the scribes were a 
well-developed and distinct class of high social 
status alongside the priesthood (Sir 38:24— 
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$9:11; Jub. 4:17-25). In the crisis perpetuated by 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the reputation of lay 
scribes rose as they were zealous for the law to 
the point of martyrdom (2 Macc 6:18-31), while 
the priestly scribes succumbed to *Hellenism. 

After the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, the most 
respected scribes settled at Jamnia as well as Ly- 
dda (m. Ros Has, 1:6; 4:1-2). In *Judaism the 
learned were also known as elders, experts, 
sages and scholars. The Mishnah says that they 
were to be “deliberate in judgement; raise up 
many disciples and make a fence around the ‘To- 
rah” (m. ‘Abot 1:1). 

1.1, Leading Scribes. Little of historical value 
is known about individual scribes before A.D. 70, 
the most famous pair being *Hillel and *Sham- 
mai (m. ‘Abot 1:1-18). Hillel came to Palestine 
from Babylon and, because of his poverty, hired 
himself out as a day laborer, His kindness and 
gentleness characterized his school and the le- 
niency of his decisions (b. Sabb. 30b-31a; b. Sofa 
48b). He drew up seven hermeneutical princi- 
ples in order to establish the harmony between 
Scripture and tradition (¢. Sanh. 7:11). 

Shammai, a native of Judea, is said to have 
been more stringent than Hillel in his interpre- 
tation of the law. Even though both agreed on 
the need to fulfill the letter of the law, the two 
schools met to discuss their differences (m. Sabb, 
1:4-11). 

As the regulations of the scribes were in- 
tended to be applicable throughout the Jewish 
community, the most respected authorities lived 
and worked in one place to reach common con- 
clusions, 

After the fall of Jerusalem (see Destruction of 
Jerusalem), Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai, who 
lived mainly in Jamnia, was the most distin- 
guished scribe. Another celebrated scribe, well 
known in the NT, was Gamaliel I, who, accord- 
ing to Acts 5:34-39; 22:3, taught Paul. 

1.2. Lifestyle. Some scribes came from the 
priestly aristocracy (m. ‘Abot 3:2; 9 Segal. 8:5). 
Others were ordinary priests (m, ‘Abot 2:8) or 
members of the lower orders of clergy (b. ‘Arak. 
11b), The vast majority of scribes came from ev- 
ery other section of society, some supporting 
themselves by carrying on a trade, The literature 
gives evidence of a commander of the temple 
fortress, a wine merchant, a carpenter, a leather 
worker, a flax comber and a day laborer being 
scribes, For economic reasons even the most re- 
spected rabbis undertook writing and copying of 
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Scripture (b, Gif. 67a). 

With the need to spend time studying the law 
and with no set fee for giving instruction, even 
the most respected of these scribes could be 
poor and depended on gifts from their students, 
funds from the distribution to the poor and the 
temple treasury (@. Yoma 35b; b. Ned. 49b-50a), 
Also, it was meritorious to show *hospitality to a 
scribe, to give him a share of one’s property or 
to run his business for him (6, Ber. 34b). Scribes 
were also exempt from “taxes (m. ‘Abot 3:5), On 
the other hand, some scribes were over-zealous 
in receiving this kindness (Josephus /.W 1.29.2 
§571). Others, with many pupils, were very 
wealthy (6, Ketub. 67b). 


2. Scribes and Pharisees. 

Along with the chief priests, these two groups 
are often associated in the Gospels. Some have 
denied that there is any relationship between 
them. Others have understood the scribes to be 
the Pharisees learned in the law or an elite 
amongst them, The phrase “scribes of the Phari- 
sees" (Mk 2:16; Acts 23:9) indicates the probabil- 
ity that scribes were associated wit ious sects 
and associations within first-century Judaism. 


3, Work of the Scribes. ° 

In relation to their knowledge of théScriptures 
the scribes occupied themselves with.a number 
of tasks (Sir 38;24—39:11). 

3.1, Interpretation and Preservation of the Law. 
On the basis of existing regulations and by re- 
course to ancient customs which had become 
binding as common law (Mk 7:5-8), the scribes 
applied the general instructions of the Torah to 
daily living and even extended the law to theo- 
retical situations to build a safety fence against 
inadvertent breaches (m. Hor, 1:5). In turn, the 
findings of the scribes, related mainly to *festi- 
vals, prayers, cleanness and uncleanness (see Pu- 
rity) and the temple, became common law (m. 
Sabb. 1:1—24:5; m. Hag. 1:8; m. Ned. 4:3), In 
some places writing down the tradition of the 
scribes is forbidden (6. Sabb. 115b; 6, Gif 60b), so 
continuous study was required to maintain a 
working knowledge of the traditions. 

3.2. Teaching the Law. Instruction usually be- 
gan at an early age (Josephus, Life §9; 6. Git. 
58a). A student was expected to give allegiance 
to his teacher above that of his parents and, cer- 
tainly after the NT period, teachers were gener- 
ally addressed as “my lord” or “master” (rabbi). A 


student was expected to reproduce every word 
and expression of his teacher. In NT times 
teaching took place “in the temple,” probably in 
rooms associated with the main building (cf. Mk 
14:49). In other centers instruction took place in 
“houses of instruction” (Sir 51;23; m. Ber. 4:2; m. 
Ter, 11:10), which sometimes may have been the 
home of the scribe (m. ‘Abot 1:4). The scribe sat 
on a raised area and the pupils on rows of 
benches or on the floor (Acts 22:3). The scribe 
posed questions for the students to answer, The 
teacher repeated his material over and over so it 
could be memorized. When the student had 
mastered the material and was competent to 
make his own decisions, he was a nonordained 
student. When he came of age (6. Sofa 22b says 
forty years of age), he could be received into the 
company of scribes as an ordained scholar. 

3.3. Scribes as Lawyers. Any Jew could be 
asked to judge a case by a community (b, Sanh, 
$a). But where there was a scribe he would in- 
variably be chosen for a judicial office (Sir 
38:33), and some were members of the *Sanhe- 
drin, Aside from these major functions the 
scribes also attended to the following tasks. 

3.4. Scribes as Theologians, Some scribes gave 
more attention to studying and elaborating the 
doctrine in the text of Scripture rather than its 
legal elements. While preaching was not re- 
stricted to specific people, these scribes were 
well qualified to speak in the “synagogues. 

3.5. Scribes as Guardians of Tradition, The sig- 
nificance of the scribes in Jewish society was 
also associated with their being guardians of an 
esoteric tradition (Lk 11:52). They considered 
secrecy necessary because Scripture was silent 
on the reasons for many laws (6. Sanh. 21b), be- 
cause of the offense of some stories (m. Meg. 
4:10), because the teaching might be misused 
(e.g., amelioration of purity laws, b, Ber, 22a) and 
because genealogical traditions might discredit 
public figures (6, Qidd. 70b). According to the 
Mishnah this secret knowledge also included 
the story of creation and the vision of the char- 
iot (am. Hag. 2:1; see Heavenly Ascent). From the 
description of such things in the *apocalyptic 
writings (/ Enoch 69:16-25; 2 Esdr 6:38-56) as well 
as direct evidence (2 Esdr 14:45-48; As. Mos, 
1:17-18), it seems that these writings contain the 
theological constructions and teachings of the 
scribes. 

3.6. Scribes as Curators of the Text. Copying 
Scripture was considered divine work (6. Sota 
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20a), and temple funds may have been used to 
pay for corrections in scrolls (6, Ketub, 106a). 
Even though the sacred text was known by 
heart, a written edition had to be set before the 
copyist (4, Meg. 18b), who would read aloud the 
text as he worked (mm. Meg, 2:2). The *Qumran 
scriptorium may have been modelled on some- 
thing similar in the Jerusalem temple. 


4. Scribes in the Gospels, 

“Scribe” occurs fifty-seven times in the Synoptic 
Gospels (and Jn 8:3 in some MSS). ‘Twenty-one 
times they are mentioned with the chief priests 
and eighteen times with the Pharisees, The 
scribes are depicted as scholars and teachers of 
Scnpture, the custodians of Jewish traditions, 
the major opponents of Jesus and heavily in- 
volved in his trial. 

4.1, Mark. The scribes, mentioned twenty- 
one times, are the chief opponents of Jesus in 
this earliest Gospel and appear throughout the 
Gospel. In the first report of Jesus’ teaching, his 
teaching with authority is contrasted with that of 
the scribes (Mk 2:22), Unlike the scribes, Jesus 
did not appeal to tradition b ted as having 
an authority direct from God. 

Mark depicts the scribes as opposing Jesus in 
a number of ways. When the Pharisees are men- 
tioned with the scribes they a®e questioning 
Jesus’ understanding of the law..They ask why 
he contaminates himself by eating with sinners 
and tax collectors (Mk 2:16; see Taxation) and 
why he eats with defiled hands (Mk 7:5), The 
scribes also question the identity and credentials 
of Jesus (Mk 2:6; 3:22; 11:27) and so provide a 
foil over against which Mark highlights the 
identity, teaching and powerful authority of 
Jesus. On learning of Jesus cleansing the temple 
they seek to destroy him (Mk 11:18; 14:1, 43) and 
are involved in his condemnation (Mk 15:1). 
While he is on the cross the scribes mock Jesus 
(Mk 15:31). Indeed, in predicting his death, 
Jesus twice mentions the scribes as some who 
will be involved (Mk 8:31; 10:33), One scribe, 
however, who questions and approves Jesus’ an- 
swer is said not to be far from the kingdom of 
God (Mk 12:28-84), 

Part of Jesus’ teaching is his criticism of the 
scribes (Mk 12:35-40) and his highlighting the 
new understanding of Scripture in the light of 
his coming (Mk 9;11-15). He says they do not 
understand who he is (Mk 12:35-37). The seribe 
is the antithesis of a disciple (Mk 5:15; 6:7; 8:29; 
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9:35; 10:51, 43-44) in that scribes like to go about 
in splendid clothes (stolai, cf. Mk 16:5) and, even 
though they do not have authority (Mk 1:22), 
they desire recognition and positions of honor 
in the synagogue and at feasts* (Mk 12:58-59), 
They also exploit the poor to support their reli- 
gion (Mk 12:40; see 11:17-18). In showing the 
scribes also in conflict with the disciples (Mk 
9:14), Mark may be conveying to his readers the 
message that they will continue to face opposi- 
tion in the same areas as Jesus, 

4.2. Matthew, The scribes play a more impor- 
tant role in Matthew than in the other Gospels. 
The Pharisees, chief priests, elders of the people 
and the scribes are brought together to represent 
Jewish opposition to Jesus and, in leading the 
people astray, they carry responsibility for the 
fate of Jesus (Mt 2:4; 23;1-39; 26:57; 27:19-26, 41). 

One aspect of Matthew's complex presenta- 
tion of the scribes is the desire to rehabilitate 
them, apparent in his omission of material 
where his sources have them portrayed nega- 
tively (e.g., Mt 12:24 par. Mk 3:22). Also, when 
the scribes are depicted negatively, they are al- 
ways associated with another group, especially 
with the Pharisees (e.g., Mt 5:20; 23:2-29) but 
also with the chief priests (¢.g., Mt 16:21; 27:41) 
and elders (Mt 16:21), However, Matthew's an- 
tagonism is probably only toward the scribes of 
the Pharisees, for he makes a distinction be- 
tween the scribes of the Pharisces and other 
scribes (Mt 7:29 par. Mk 1:22). And, in chapter 
23, where Matthew is most vicious in his attack 
on the scribes and Pharisees, he reverts to call- 
ing them Pharisees in verse 26 (see also Mt. 
12:24 par, Mk 9:34; Mt 22:34-36 par. Mk 12:28; 
Mt 22:40 par. Mk 12:32-34; Mt 9:11 par. Mk 2:16). 

Matthew also treats scribes positively (Mt 
23:2), and the terms “scribe” and “disciple” of 
Jesus are interchangeable (cf. Mt 8:19 and 21), 
though disciples are not to use the title “rabbi" 
(Mt 23:8). Like the students of the traditional 
scribe, a disciple of Jesus is to leavespis family 
(Mt 8:21-22), follow Jesus wherever he goes (Mt 
8:19-20) and have a righteousness—set out in 
the Sermon on the Mount (cf. Mt 7:29)—that ex- 
ceeds the pharisaic scribe (Mt 5:20). Such a 
Christian scribe will gain new understanding of 
the secrets of the kingdom of heaven as well as 
treasuring “old things” through the teaching of 
Jesus (Mt 13:11, 52), which he is to do and teach 
(Mt 5:19). In 23:34 Matthew scems to be warning 
the Christian scribe of the impending dangers 
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of being a disciple of Jesus (cf. Mt 5:10-12). 

4.3. Luke. Luke also uses nomakoi (“lawyers”: 
Lk 7:30; 10:25; 11:45, 46, 52; 14:3) and nomodt- 
daskaloi ("teachers of the law"; Lk 5:17; Acts 
5:34) for the scribes. 

In Luke 11:37-54, the first of two series of 
criticisms, Luke softens the criticism by omit- 
ting (cf. Mt 23;23-36) references to the scribes 
until Luke 11:45, The second series of criti- 
cisms of the scribes, following an attack on 
their theology (Lk 20:41-44), is in the form of a 
warning to the disciples to beware of the cru- 
elly selfish lifestyle of the scribes (Lk 20:45-47). 
Also, following his tradition, Luke shows the 
scribes antagonistic to Jesus’ ministry (Lk 5:21 
par. Mk 2:6; Lk 5:30 par, Mk 2:16; Lk 14:1-6; Lk 
20:1 par. Mk 11:27). Furthermore, Luke shows 
the scribes among those attempting to destroy 
Jesus (Lk 19:47 par, Mk 11:18; Lk 22:2 par. Mk 
14:1; Lk 22:66 par. Mk 15:1) and into the hands 
of whom Jesus expected to be delivered (Lk 
9:22 par. Mk 8:31). 

There are a number of passages where Luke 
removes criticism of the scribes (e.g. Lk 20:47 
par. Mt 28:15; Lk 4:32 par. Mk 1;22) or softens 
an attack by using the term “ruler” (Lk 23:35 par. 
Mk 15:31), “someone” (Lk 9:57 par, Mt 8:19) or 
by including the Pharisees in criticism (Lk 5:21 
par, Mk 2:6; Lk 5:30 par. Mk 2:16), In fact Luke 
only once mentions the scribes alone in a criti- 
cism of their lifestyle (Lk 20:46), This probably 
means that Luke does not single out the scribes 
as being especially antagonistic to Jesus or any 
more worthy of Jesus’ censure than any of the 
other Jewish rulers, On the other hand, Luke 
has Jesus compliment a lawyer on his knowl- 
edge of the law (Lk 10:25). 


5. Jesus and the Scribes. 

Embedded in the traditions about Jesus gener- 
ally held to be reliable is a contrast between the 
teaching and lifestyle of Jesus and the scribes. 
In his teaching Jesus is not only critical of the 
Jewish traditions (Mk 7:1-23), but also in his 
teaching he placed himself above, not under, 
the ‘Torah (Mk 2:23-28; 10:9; cf. Deut 24;1-4). So 
while Jesus was addressed as a rabbi or teacher, 
his teaching was recognized to be authoritative 
in that it was charismatic rather than dependent 
on tradition or the Scriptures (cf. Mk 1:22). In 
contrast to pupils of scribes choosing their own 
teachers, Jesus selected his own students (Mk 
1:17; ef. Jn 15:16), As with a student of a scribe, 


Jesus’ disciples were expected to place their rela- 
tionship with Jesus above all other relationships, 
As with some scribes Jesus is depicted as being 
poor and dependent on others for his support 
(Mt 8:20 par. Lk 9:58; Lk 8:1-3). 

Numbered among the opponents of Jesus 
are the scribes, One reason for the scribes’ dis- 
approval of Jesus was his claim to speak and act 
for God (Mk 2:7). This not only provoked jcal- 
ousy among the scribes but, among those in- 
cluding Sadducean scribes in the Sanhedrin, 
concern for the delicate peace with Rome being 
disturbed by the popular excitement Jesus 
caused (Mk 11:15-19). Jesus further discredited 
himself in the eyes of the pharisaic scribes be- 
cause of his frequent association with less desir- 
able elements of society (Mk 2;15-17). 

In turn Jesus criticizes the pharisaic scribes 
in particular for their hypocrisy in knowing the 
Scriptures and how to enter the kingdom of God 
yet, by placing insurmountable legal burdens on 
people, preventing them from entering it. They 
also live a lifestyle which the disciples are 
warned not to follow (cf, Mt 23:1-36 par. Lk 
20:45-47). At least those scribes who were mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin shared the guilt of hand- 
ing Jesus over to be crucified. Yet there is 
evidence that Jesus found some of the teaching 
of the scribes acceptable (Mk 9:11-13), and it is 
reported that on one occasion Jesus compli- 
mented a scribe for his understanding of Scrip- 
ture (Mk 12:54). 

See also PHARISEES; RABBIS; SADDUCEES; SAN- 
HEDRIN; TORAH, 
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SECRET OF EXISTENCE (4Q412-413, 
415-421) 
The Secret of Existence, technically known as Sapi- 
ential Work A, is a wisdom writing inscribed in 
Hebrew and extant in (apparently) seven copies 
found in the caves near Khirbet *Qumran, Al 
most entirely unknown even to scholars before 
access to the *Dead Sea Scrolls became general 
in late 1991, serious study of the Secret of Existence 
has just begun, and much about it remains un- 
clear. Still, the work has already markedly en- 
hanced our understanding of Israel's wisdom 
tradition as it developed within Second Temple 
Judaism. ro 

1. Content of the Secret of Existence 

2. Issues of Interpretation 


1. Content of the Secret of Existence. 

Somewhat in the tradition of Proverbs and the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira (see Sirach), the Secret of Ex- 
istence has no apparent overarching organiza- 
tion. The writing is a farrago wherein topics are 
taken up, dropped, then resumed as the writer 
sees fit. The fact that the work is fragmentary— 
even factoring in all seven copies, no more than 
50 percent of the original content is preserved— 
further hampers any attempt at summarizing the 
contents. In general, the Secret of Existence is a 
catechism: a senior sage instructs a junior sage 
about various aspects of life in this world and 
about ideas of how to prepare for the next. Hov- 
ering in the background, and sometimes made 
explicit, is the *eschatological notion of impend- 
ing judgment. 

One recurrent theme is that of poverty, In 
contrast to Proverbs, which views poverty as the 
unfortunate result of foolish action, in the Secret 
of Existence poverty is the assumed condition of 
the ideal disciple. As E. M. Gook has noted, this 
high view of poverty presages that of some carly 
Christians (e.g., Lk 6:20). Cook has further noted 
that the genre of the Secret of Existence, ethical in- 
struction under the threat of impending judg- 
ment, parallels that of the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mt 5—7), 

Reconstruction of the Secret of Existence is nec- 
essarily still tentative, but the proposal of one of 
the official editors of the work, T, Elgvin, is well 
considered and reasonable. Using the twenty- 
three-column 4Q416 as the basis for his recon- 
struction, with twenty-one or twenty-two lines of 
text per column, Elgvin suggests the following 
overview of contents (columns without numbers 
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are completely missing): 
2:17-21 Arguing with a neighbor 
3:1-20 The elect in relation with God 


and humanity; loans, property 


3:21—4:3 God as provider for all creation 

4:3-18 Ethics in business dealings 

4:18—5:3 Life in poverty 

53-6 Returning a deposit 

5:6-8 The righteous have hope in death 

5:8-15 The study of God's mysteries 

5:15—6:13 Family relations: parents, wives, 
children 

6:17—8:15 Eschatological teachings 

10 God's plan for creation and 
history; the Book of Hagu 

ll Purity and resisting temptation 

15 The lot of the elect as the 
firstborn of God 

20 Heritage of the elect and the 
ungodly 

22 Farming in light of the story 
of Eden 

23 Warning: disobedience leads 
to trouble and death 

2. Issues of Interpretation. 


A fundamental issue that requires further study 
is precisely which Qumran manuscripts ought to 
be assigned to the Secret of Existence, The matter 
is not straightforward because of three consider- 
ations: the fragmentary character of the re- 
mains, the similarity a number of Qumran 
wisdom writings bear to one another and the 
possibiljty of more than one recension of the Se- 
cret of Existence, a phenomenon well known from 
the *hule of the Community, the *Damascus Docu- 
ment, the *Thanksgiving Hymns and the *War 
Scroll, among others. Elgvin argues for seven ex- 
emplars as numbered above, but he has consid- 
ered whether 40419 ought to be included as 
well. Other scholars have also proposed greater 
inclusiveness, Cook, while tentative. has in- 
cluded six additional Qumran manuscripts as 
constituting the Secret of Existence; 4Q410, 4041 2- 
413 and 4Q419-421. A consensus has yet to be 
reached among Qumranologists. 

A second controversial aspect of research on 
the Secret of Existence is the question of whether 
or not it is a sectarian writing. Elevin has argued 
that the Secret of Existence is sectarian, by which 
he means a product of a putative Qumran com- 
munity, His criteria for this categorization are 
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twofold: the work's terminology and the orthog- 
raphy of the copies. The book does contain a 
phrase already known from works that are sec- 
tarian: “and according to their knowledge let 
them be honored, one man more than his fel- 
low” (4Q418 55 10; Elgvin compares 1QH 18:29- 
30 [new numbering], overlooking another, ex- 
panded parallel at 1QS* 1:17-18). Also, the Secret 
of Existence mentions the mystcrious Book of 
Hagu, which several sectarian writings (CD, 
1QS*) require a sectarian leader to know, These 
seem to be strong sectarian connections, 
Another phrase that the Secret of Existence uses 
to describe the elect, “eternal planting,” is 
known from *] Enoch, the Thanksgiving Hymns 
and the Damascus Document. Since 1 Enoch is not 
a Qumran writing, however, citing this phrase 
does not materially improve Elgvin’s case, Other 
phrases and terms used by the Secret of Existence 
are similar yet not identical to the wording of 
sectarian texts. In short, apart from one phrase 
that requires some sort of literary relationship 
between the Secret of Existence and sectarian writ- 
ings and the mention of an unknown book that 
may or may not have been sectarian, there is no 
concrete literary evidence in favor of Elgvin's 
thesis that people at Qumran wrote the work. 
Equally possible is the notion that the sectarians 
merely knew and treasured an older wisdom 
writing, This is the thesis of the original editor, J. 
Strugnell, and of H. Stegemann, who helped 
Strugnell in the early years of work on the text. 
Elgvin's argument from orthography is 
weaker than the literary one. Here he has 
adopted the thesis of E. Tov, who has proposed 
that it is possible to identify works copied at 
Qumran on the basis of a fuller orthography 
and certain aspects of Hebrew morphology. El- 
gvin's argument is thus only as good as Tov's, 
and Tov's is not very good. It can be shown, for 
example, that copies of two of the most sectarian 
writings found at Qumran, the Rule of the Com- 
munity and the Thanksgiving Hymns, employed 
by Tov’'s definition non-Qumran orthography. It 
has further been demonstrated that the scribes 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls were, as a rule, faithful 
to their Vorlagen. They copied what they saw 
without wholesale changes such as Tov's theory 
- would require happened at some point (Liibbe). 
Yet another problem for Tov, and therefore for 
Elgvin, is that almost none of the works suppos- 
edly copied at Qumran uses only the required 
orthography. Rather, their orthography is 


mixed, Qumran and non-Qumran. This is an 
odd situation if the scribes really were employ- 
ing a uniform standard at the site. Further, vari- 
ous writings in the so-called Qumran 
orthography have turned up at Masada; only by 
special pleading can this fact be explained by 
suggesting that people from Qumran brought 
the works to Masada, As F. M. Cross has sug- 
gested, Tov's fuller orthography is best under- 
stood simply as an alternate system used in the 
Palestine of the scrolls (Cross, 3-5), It did not at- 
tach to Qumran specifically. 

Thus, though argument will doubtless con- 
tinue, no strong evidence requires the connec- 
tion of the Secret of Existence to sectarians living at 
Qumran. Such people may well have treasured 
the work; but that they wrote it cannot be dem- 
onstrated. Indeed, Strugnell and Stegemann 
had as their working hypothesis that the Secret of 
Existence was composed in the third century B.C., 
well before the rise of the sectarian movement 
on any theory. What seems more likely than 
their extremely early date is an origin in the late 
second century B.C., among the same circles 
who read but did not write the earliest Enoch lit- 
crature, These same circles may have composed 
*Jubilees; in any case, they treasured it also. It is 
attractive to think that the author or authors of 
the Secret of Existence were wisdom teachers al- 
tached to the precursor movement out of which 
the Teacher of Righteousness arose. The 
Teacher eventually founded a new movement, 
and it was this movement that produced the spe- 
cifically sectarian writings known from Qumran. 
If so, the Secret of Existence is a writing of the sec- 
ond century B.C,, probably incorporating earlier 
traditions, that came to be read by the Teacher's 
movement and, later, others in the first century 
A.D. In this way it may have been known in early 
Christian circles. 

See also WISDOM LITERATURE AT QUMRAN. 
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SECTS, JEWISH. See THEOLOGIES AND SECTS, 
JEwIsH. 


SELEUCIDS AND ANTIOCHIDS 
The Seleucid Empire was created in the *Helle- 
nistic period. It is important as its territory be- 
came much of the administrative landscape of 
what was to become the *Roman Empire, espe- 
cially in Anatolia and the Near East. 

1. Founding of the Seleucids 

2. The Seleucids in Anatolia 

3, The Seleucids and the Jews 


1. Founding of the Seleucids. 

The Seleucid dynasty was founded by Seleucus I 
Nicator (c, 358-281 B.C.), one of *Alexander the 
Great's generals, In 321 B.C. Seleucus acquired 
the former Persian satrapy of Babylonia after Al- 
exander's death. Although he was ejected from 
Babylonia by Antigonus [, he regained control 
in 312 8.c, He was then able to initiate eastern 
expansion as far as the Indus, The eastern em- 
phasis of his control is indicated by the estab- 
lishment of Seleucia on the River Tigris around 
305 B.c. 

Following the battle of Ipsos in 301 B.c., the 
Seleucids gained control of northern Syria, The 
city of *Antioch (e.g., Acts 11) was built in 300 
B.C. to serve as a further royal capital; the city it- 
self was served by a new port, Seleucia, just to the 
north of the mouth of the River Orontes, This 
port, which was taken by the *Ptolemies on two 
separate occasions (under Ptolemy Euergetes 
and Ptolemy Philometor), is mentioned as the 
point of embarkation for Paul and Barnabas, 
who were traveling to Cyprus (Acts 13:4), The 
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structure of Seleucid Syria, as laid out by Seleu- 
cus I, was retained when the region became the 
Roman province of Syria with the governor 
based at Antioch (see Roman Administration). 


2. The Seleucids in Anatolia. 

Lysimachus, Alexander the Great’s former body- 
guard, had acquired territory in Asia Minor at 
the end of the fourth century. However, due to 
court intrigues, members of his family appealed 
to Seleucus I to invade Asia Minor. The two 
forces met at the battle of Corpupedium, Lydia, 
in 281 B.C., when Lysimachus was killed, This 
gave Seleucus control of *Asia Minor, 

After Seleucus's murder later that year, and 
the accession of his son Antiochus I, Greek cit- 
ies addressed the Seleucids as “saviors” (e.g., Il- 
ion, OGIS 219). The Ionian league was quick to 
acknowledge Antiochus's control and sought to 
view him as a god (OGIS 222). 

Although parts of Seleucid territory were 
raided by the *Galatians, there was relative sta- 
bility in the region, This was helped by the es- 
tablishment by Antiochus I of a series of military 
colonics along the main routes to the west coast; 
these included Thyatira at the head of the River 
Caicus (Acts 16:14; Rev 2:18-29), Pisidian *Anti- 
och (Acts 13:14; 14:21), Hierapolis (Col 4:13) 
and Laodicea (Col 4;13; Rev 3:14-22). 

During the reign of Seleucus II (246-225 B.C.) 
the Anatolian territory was handed over to Anti- 
ochus Hierax, in part to gain support during 
continued conflict with the Ptolemies. Seleucus 
altempted to reclaim the territory but was de- 
feated by a coalition of Antiochus, Mithridates II 
of Pontus and the Gauls (Galatians) from the re- 
gion of Ancyra. As a result the Scleucids lost 
control of much of their former territory. This 
was to be reversed under Antiochus III (223-187 
B.C,), who regained much of the territory from 
the Attalids of Pergamum, However, Seleucid ex- 
pansion was to be checked by Roman forces un- 
der the command of Scipio Africagus—along 
with Eumenes II of Pergamum—at the battle of 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, Lydia, probably in Janu- 
ary 189 B.c. This led to the peace of Apamea in 
188 B.C. (Polybius Hist, 21.43), which effectively 
meant that the Seleucids gave up their empire in 
Asia Minor north of the Taurus mountains; they 
retained Pamphylia and Cilicia. 


3. The Seleucids and the Jews. 
Judea, which had been part of the Ptolemaic 
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kingdom, was acquired by Antiochus ITT, along 
with Phoenicia and the southern part of Syria 
(Coele Syria), during 202 to 198 B.c. Although 
control of the *temple initially remained with 
the Jews, Antiochus [V Epiphanes (175-164 
B.C.)—seen through Jewish eyes as a “sinful 
shoot” (1 Mace 1:10)—appointed a Hellenizer, 
Jason-Jesus, to be high *priest, an appointment 
for life. As a result Greek institutions such as a 
*gymnasium were introduced to the city; there 
may even have been a move to rename *Jerusa- 
lem Antioch, 

Jason was deposed and replaced by one Me- 
nelaus, who was implicated in the murder of a 
deposed high priest, Onias IIL When Jason at- 
tempted to reclaim his post, Antiochus IV inter- 
vened while on the way back from Egypt, and 
the temple itsclf was looted and the treasures 
carried off to Antioch (1 Macc 1:10-25), An edict 
was apparently passed to the effect that through- 
out the Seleucid kingdom all the different peo- 
ples should give up their ancestral customs. 
Such a view has been challenged, given that the 
Seleucids were accustomed to ruling a diverse 
range of cultural groups within their empire. In- 
deed some of the desire for cultural change may 
have come from Jews backing Jason. This meant 
that the Jewish religion was suppressed and the 
temple in Jerusalem rededicated to a new cult of 
the Lord of Heaven; the cult itself may have 
been associated with a royal *ruler cult with An- 
tiochus in the guise of Zeus Olympios. Such op- 
pression directly led to the outbreak of the 
Maccabean revolt of 166 B.C. (see Hasmoneans). 
The death of Antiochus in 164 B.c. allowed the 
Jews to return to their former status under 
Seleucus IV. 

The Hasmonean dynasty of Jewish high 
priests emenged from this difficult period. In 
particular Jonathan recovered Jerusalem. One 
of the last Seleucid interventions in Judea was 
by Antiochus VII (138-129 B.c.). His letter to Si- 
mon the priest is preserved (1 Macc 15:1-9). Al- 
though Antiochus promised to restore the 
fortunes of Judea, he went against his word and 
besieged Jerusalem; however, he was killed in 
an expedition against the Parthians in 129 B.C, 
In effect the Seleucids now lost control of Judea 
even though they continued to consider it their 
own. Rivalries between Hasmoneans, in particu- 
lar John Hyreanus and Aristobulus, led to the 
Roman general *Pompey's intervention in 63 
B.C, and Judea’s effective annexation with Syria. 


The interference in Judea by the Scleucids, 
notably Antiochus [V, and especially his encour- 
agement of Hellenization, can be seen as the di- 
rect influence on many of the tensions in Jewish 
culture and society in the NT documents. 

See also DIADOCHI; HASMONEANS; HELLENISM; 
1 & 2 MACCABEES; PTOLEMIES. 
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SEMITIC INFLUENCE ON THE 

NEW TESTAMENT 

The Semitic influence on the NT may show it- 
self in the language, form and content of the 
NT. Recent studies and discoveries of texts from 
the Judean desert have thrown new light on the 
general question of Semitisms in the NT, as well 
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as on the phenomena of bilingualism in first- 
century Palestine and the Aramaic of Jesus and 
his first followers. 
1, The Nature of Semitic Influence 
2, Semitisms in Greek Texts Outside the New 
Testament 
8. The Semitic Factor in the Gospels and Acts 
4, Considerations in Reconstructing the Ara- 
maic of Jesus and His First Followers 
5, The Intricacies of Ancient Bilingualism 
and Translation 


1, The Nature of Semitic Influence. 

1.1. Language. A “Semitism” (or “Semiticism") 
in the Greek text of the NT may be defined as an 
clement of vocabulary, grammar, syntax, idiom 
or style, which (1) deviates from expected Greek 
usage, and in that deviation coincides with idi- 
omatic Aramaic or Hebrew usage, or (2) al- 
though attested in Greek is relatively more 
frequent in the NT, possibly because it coincides 
with idiomatic Aramaic or Hebrew use. 

1.2. Form. The Gospel tradition presents 
much of Jesus’ teaching in literary forms akin to 
those characteristic of rabbinic literature, Such 
“forms” include miracle stories, parables, dispu- 
tations, and “cases” (examples drawn from real- 
life situations) (see Fiebig). 

1.3, Content, Distinctively Jewish maternal may 
be detected at certain points in the New Testa- 
ment. This includes: (a) traditional Jewish inter- 
pretations of Scripture (Haggadah), such as the 
reference to “Joseph’s bones” in Hebrews 
11:22b; (b) matters of rabbinic law (Halakah) or 
custom; (c) occasional hints at political events 
and Jewish aspirations and slogans, known from 
coins, documents and reports of historians and 
others, The “liberation” theme in Luke is a case 
in point. Thus, Luke 2:36-38 (and specifically 
verse 38) recalls the dating formula used on 
many coins and documents of the First and See- 
ond Jewish Revolts against Rome: “Year X of the 
liberation of Israel/Jerusalem,” and “Year X of 
the liberation of Israel at the hand of Shimeon 
ben Kosiba Prince of Israel” (see XHev/Se 8, 
recto, upper, line 8), 

Again, in Luke 24:21, Cleopas and his col- 
league tell the unknown stranger of their 
dashed hopes for Jesus of Nazareth: “We had 
hoped that he was the one who was about to lib- 
erate Israel.” This statement encapsulates his- 
torical hope within a clear citation of a midrash 
identifying Moses as “the man who is about to 
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liberate Israel" (PRE 48:82-86; see Wilcox 1992). 

Features such as these serve to anchor the 
NT text to its historical setting and strengthen 
the case for the validity of any apparent “Semit- 
ism" found in the same context 


2. Semitisms in Greek Texts Outside the New 
Testament. 

Historically, the identification and evaluation of 
NT Semitisms have been treated almost exclu- 
sively as a philological matter aimed at discover- 
ing their probable origins. But Semitisms are not 
confined to the NT. They also occur in the LXX, 
in other Greck versions of the Hebrew Bible 
and in other quasi-biblical literature. The publi- 
cation of four fragmentary texts of Tobit in Ara- 
maic and one in Hebrew from Qumran have 
facilitated study of the translation process, In- 
deed, the discoveries in the Judean desert, from 
Qumran, Masada, Murabba‘at, and Nahal 
Hever, have marked a turning point in the de- 
bate over the quest for Semitisms in the NT. Ac- 
tual documents, not only religious but also 
political and personal, in Aramaic, Hebrew 
(both classical and proto-Mishnaic), Nabatean 
and Greek, are now available. Many of the “sec- 
ular” texts have precise Roman datings and 
throw light on daily life in Roman-occupied Pal- 
estine in the first and early second centuries 
A.D. the Jewish social and cultural context 
within which Jesus and his movement lived and 
worked. 

The Masada material indicates that many in- 
habitants of Judea were “bilingual or even tilin- 
gual,” with Aramaic as the main language of the 
ordinary people. Hebrew was also used for ev- 
eryday matters but was “dominant” in refer- 
ences to the priestly shares and where questions 
of ritual purity were involved. (Yadin and Naveh, 
$2-39). More interestingly, Aramaisms occur in 
everyday personal documents from Nahal 
Hever, written in Greek by bilingual (or trilin- 
gual) scribes on behalf of Arafnaic-speaking 
Jews. They date from late first to early second 
century A.D. and are thus very close in time to 
the emergent NT, 

2.1. Semitism as Interference of Aramaic or He- 
brew on Greek. 

2.1.1. Interference of Aramaic on Greek. Two 
types of interference of Aramaic and Greck are 
clearly documented from among the texts from 
Nahal Hever. 

The first is in a deed of gift, in Greek, on pa- 
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pytus, a double document dated November 9, 
A.D. 129, from Mahoza (XHev/Se 64), Its Greek 
is SO ungrammatical and unidiomatic that the 
editor (Cotton) found it at times understandable 
“only when translated back into Aramaic.” Her 
solution was to translate it “literally, with no ad- 
aptation, into the original Aramaic." 

The second is the presence of clear Arama- 
isms and Hebraisms in a number of Greek docu- 
ments forming part of the Babatha archive (P. 
Yadin) and ranging in date from June 2, A.D. 
110, to August or September A.D. 132 (?). Most of 
these Semitisms also occur in the NT and are 
plainly due to interference of Aramaic on the 
Greck. Indeed, the same document may contain 
both a semitized expression in one line and its 
correct idiomatic Greek equivalent in another, 
This also occurs in the NT and has been 
claimed there as proof that the alleged Semit- 
isms in question were not genuine translation 
_ errors. 

Further, P. Yadin 11, dated May 6, A.D, 124, ac- 
tually identifies lines 29-30 as a Greek transla- 
tion (hermeneia) of the borrower's (Aramaic) 
acknowledgement of debt. The original, with his 
signature in Aramaic, was retained by the 
lender. 

2.1.2, Semitisms Found in the Babatha Docu- 
ments. Examples of Semitisms from the Babatha 
documents include the following: 

(a) Introduction of direct speech by legén, le- 
gousa (“saying”), It is very common in the Gos- 
pels, Acts and Revelation. In the Septuagint this 
translates the Hebrew 1 mr, Its Aramaic equiva- 
lent would be fm ’mr, (See P. Yadin 14,25; 15,20; 
24.3; 25,15, 25, 47, 60; 26,12; 35.7.) 

(b) The use of ek/ex (= “from”) in partitive 
expressions, representing Hebrew or Aramaic 
mn (see P. Yadin 5 b i.2; cf. Mk 14:18, Aeis ex 
kymén, “one of you"; lit. “one from you"), The 
correct Greek idiom occurs just two verses later 
in Mark 14:20; Asis ton dédeha (“one of the 
twelve”). In passing, note that the semitized 
form in Mark 14:20 occurs in words ascribed to 
Jesus, 

Two NT Aramaisms found in the Greek docu- 
ments fram the Babatha archive also occur in 
the Greek version of Tobit 2:3 in Codex Sinaiti- 
cus. Only one word survives in the Aramaic of 
that verse, namely ‘thng = Greek estrangalétai = 
“strangled.” The two Aramaisms are (1) 
apokritheis eipen = ‘nh w'mr = “he answered and 
said” (P. Yadin 25, lines 24-25) and (2) Aeis ek tou 


ethnous hémodn" = “one of [lit. ‘from'] our com- 
munity,” 


3. The Semitic Factor in the Gospels and Acts. 

3.1, The Question of “Septuagintalisms,” In the 
quest for Semitisms in the NT we frequently 
meet the widely held view that the Semitisms of 
the Gospels and Acts are in reality “Septuagin- 
talisms.” That is, they are not true Semitisms but 
are due to conscious or unconscious imitation of 
the translation idiom of the LXX by the authors 
of the NT books in question. It is even argued 
that in Luke and Acts they have been put there 
deliberately by the author(s) to give the material 
a Jewish and/or “biblical” tone, The LXX is it- 
self largely a set of translations from Hebrew 
and Aramaic, made at different times by differ- 
ent people (see Septuagint/Greek Old Testa- 
ment). Its Semitisms are due to interference of 
Hebrew and Aramaic on Greek. 

The Gospels and Acts are largely about peo- 
ple whose first languages were Aramaic or He- 
brew, like Babatha and the author of Tobit. It is 
time to take them seriously. The “Septuagintal- 
ism” view is essentially based on internal evi- 
dence: we simply do not know the literary 
intentions of the NT authors, only what they ac- 
tually wrote. 

3.2. Evidence of Jesus’ Spoken Aramaic. The 
Gospel of Mark clearly affirms that Jesus spoke 
Aramaic and probably Hebrew. Whether he also 
spoke Greek we can only surmise, but a hearing 
before Pilate would presumably have been con- 
ducted in Greek. Examples of Jesus’ spoken Ara- 
maic inelude Talitha khoum(i) (Mk 5:41), 
ephphatha (Mk 7:34), abba (Mk 14:36, see also 
Rom 8:15; Gal 4:6), and the cry from the cross, 
eléi eldi lama sabachthani (Mk 15:34 = Tg. to Ps 
22:1a; see Mt 27:46). All of these words are ex- 
pressed in Greek characters and provided with 
Greek translations. This material, though 
sparse, is very precious and, taken with other ex- 
amples of Aramaic speech in the NT, may throw 
light on the question of which dialect Jesus and 
his followers spoke. 

Elai Eloi lama sabachthani (Mk 15:34; cf. Mt 
27:46). The most striking of these is the cry from 
the cross: “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” Here sabachthan(e)i agrees preciscly 
with the Aramaic text of the targum to Psalm 
22:1a, against the form zaphthan(e)i found in Co- 
dex Bezae (= “zabtani found in the Heb origi- 
nal). It is all the more impressive in that it 
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portrays Jesus in his darkest hour speaking in 
his mother tongue. 

Talitha houm/houmi (Mk 5:A1). Of these two 
readings koum is by far the better attested. The 
problem is (a) that the subject is feminine, and 
(b) Aowm represents the masculine singular im- 
perative of qum, “to stand up,” while houmt = 
qumi, the feminine singular imperative, In Syriac 
and Christian Palestinian Aramaic, the + of giimi 
would be silent. Does this tell something about 
Jesus’ spoken Aramaic, possible influence of 
Syriac or Christian Palestinian Aramaic, or per- 
haps dictational transmission of the text? 

Ephphatha (Mk 7:34). Mark's Greek version of 
this word is dianoichtheti, “be opened.” The ¢ of 
the reflexive-passive prefix (‘) of the verb pth, 
“to open,” has become assimilated to the p/f of 
the root. This can be documented (a) as, pth, 
“was opened,” in a Haggadah found at Genesis 
49:1 in the Fragmentary Targum in Cod. Vat. Ebr. 
440 and (b) in the formula /’ /mpth in four first- 
century A.D. Aramaic ossuary inscriptions mean- 
ing either “not to open,” or better, “not to be 
opened” (Wilcox 1984, 998-99; Fitzmyer and 
Harrington, nos. 67, 70, 71, 95). 

3.3, Other Semitisms in the Gospels and Acts. 

3,3,1, Akeldamach (Acts 1:19). The phrase Akel- 
damach in Acts 1:19 represents Aramaic hql dmh 
(“field/portion of blood"), Compare with this 
the phrase /gl prds (“a field,” “an orchard/gar- 
den") in a papyrus deed of sale (XHev/Se 9, 
lines 3 and 14), dated, on the basis of its script, 
to the end of the Herodian period. As elsewhere 
in XHev/Se 9, prds has its definite state in -A, not 
-’and suits first-century Jewish Aramaic. 

In the wider context, Acts 1;16-18, there is a 
reference to fulfillment of the Scripture “con- 
cerning Judah.” Genesis 44:18 opens the sec- 
tion, “And Judah drew near.” [n Targum Neofiti 
and a Cairo Genizah fragment (D), there is a 
piece of Haggadah in which Judah speaks of his 
determination to avenge Benjamin (if he should 
come to harm): “For he [Benjamin] was num- 
bered with us amongst the tribes, and received 
lot and inheritance [with us] in the division of 
the Land." Judas had forfeited his portion or lot 
among the Twelve, and his successor was also 
appointed by lot. 

3.3.2, Apo mias (Lk 14:18). This phrase re- 
flects mn hd’ or mhd ’, idiomatic Syriac and Chris- 
tian Palestinian Aramaic, meaning “suddenly,” 
“at once,” 

33,3, Epi to auto (Acts 2:47). By itself this 
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phrase is used in the LXX to translate the He- 
brew yhd, yhdw: “together,” “in the same place." 
That does not fit Acts 2:47. However, the full id- 
iom in Acts 2:47 is really prostithenai epi to auto = 
Hebrew diwsyp lyhd, “to add to the Yahad.” Com- 
pare 1QS 5:7; 8:19, where the idiom means “to 
join the community [the Yahad]." Similarly, in 
Acts 1:15 and 2:1, the complete idiom is einai eis 
to auto = Hebrew thywt lyhd, “to belong to the 
community [Yahad]" (cf. 1QS 5:2; 6:23; 8:12; and 
possibly 2:24). The Greek is thus a fairly literal 
translation of the Hebrew idioms (Wilcox 1965, 
93-100), 

3.3.4, Mark 10:11-12. The problem in this 
passage is that it assumes that divorce can be at 
the instance of cither the husband or the wife, 
whereas the Mishnah at Gifin 3:1-5 assumes that 
it is the prerogative of the husband. A new text 
from Nahal Hever, XHev/Se 13, is dated 20 Si- 
van, year 3 of the liberation of Israel] in the 
name of Shim‘on bar Kosibah, Prince of Israel 
(A.D. 134/135) and is an Aramaic deed of di- 
vorce (a “Gett") issued by the wife, Shalamzion 
b, Joseph Qosn, to her ex-husband, Eleazar ben 
Hananiah. The document was issued some 
eighty-five years before the usual date of the 
codification of the Mishnah, 


4. Considerations in Reconstructing the 
Aramaic of Jesus and His First Followers. 
Several clues emerge in examination of the 
words of Jesus and Peter, cited in Aramaic in 
Mark and Acts respectively, While the basic Ara- 
maic used seems to fit reasonably well with that 
of the material from Qumran, there are indica- 
tions of some links with Syriac and Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic. 

Further, in Tobit 2:1, in 4Q196 (4QpapTobit* 
ar), frag. 2 line 11, the word Srw, which is not 
listed in the Aramaic lexica, occurs. It is found 
in Syriac, however, with the meaning “meal,” 
“repast,” “banquet.” This meaning agrees with 
the Greek text of Tobit in Codex Sinaiticus, 
which renders srw by ariston (“dinner" or “ban- 
quet"). 40196 is described as “carefully written 
in a late semiformal Hasmonacan script” and 
dated to about 50 B.C. This is far earlier than we 
might have expected to find Syriac. Is the influ- 
ence really Syriac, or were the dialect bound- 
aries less rigid than accepted at present? This 
would support E. M. Cook's thesis that we should 
not divide Aramaic into “Eastern” and “West- 
ern” but should include a “Central” area as well, 
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He sees the origin of Targum Ongelos and Tar- 
gum Jonathan in the Central Aramaic area, as 
supported by “the undoubted connection of the 
Peshitta [Syriac] to the targumic interpretative 
tradition” (Cook, 156). 

A second point is that at a number of places 
in the NT, we find elements of Jewish midrash 
for which the NT material is apparently the ear- 
liest known evidence, In Acts 13:22 we have 
what appears to be a mixed quotation, It is usu- 
ally represented as in three elements: “I found 
David” (Ps 89:20), “a man after my own heart” 
(1 Sam 13:14), “who will do all my wishes” (Is 
44:28), However, the targum to 1 Samuel 13:14 
replaces the phrase “a man after my own heart" 
with the words: “a man doing his [the Lord’s] 
wishes” (gbr ‘byd r‘wtyh), Acts 13:22 is thus the 
earliest known evidence for the targumic inter- 
pretation of | Samuel 13:14 (Wilcox 1965, 21-22). 
There are many more such “targumic” readings 
in the NT, Clearly the NT writers were not quot- 
ing the apparently late targums of Ongelos and 
Jonathan (see Rabbinic Literature: Targumim). 
There must have been at least an oral link be- 
tween the first-century A.D. form of these tradi- 
tions of Scripture interpretation and the later 
written forms of them in targumim and/or mi- 
drashim. 

Against this background it seems wise not to 
be too ready to dispense with the evidence of 
the written targumim. [tis in this area that some 
of the most promising discoveries are likely to 
be made, 

Ideally we need free, spoken Aramaic, not 
under suspicion of being a translation and doc- 
umented for the first century A.D. in Palestine. It 
should also be available in statistically credible 
quantity and range of vocabulary. J, A. Fitzmyer 
has argued that Qumran Aramaic along with 
other first-century Aramaic, such as tomb and 
ossuary inscriptions, is the latest Aramaic that 
should be used for philological comparisons of 
the Aramaic basis of the Gospels and Acts, Much 
of this material, however, does not appear to 
provide us with the type of free, conversational 
Aramaic needed for comparison with the lan- 
guage and style of the Gospels and Acts, *Tal- 
mud Yerushalmi and the midrashim in many 
ways meet the situation except for date. 

Next, there is the practical problem that 
there are always words and idioms which we 
need for reconstructing the language but which 
are not available in Qumran Aramaic, We have 


seen above that some help is to hand from Syr- 
iac and Christian Palestinian Aramaic, Indeed, 
Casey is right when he argues that all the dia- 
lects of Aramaic are to be checked when paucity 
of vocabulary bars further progress. Again, de- 
spite the gaps in date, at least where midrashic 
material is found in the NT, it is well worth ask- 
ing whether the traditional links between the 
midrashic material and the NT may not supply 
the missing words, Further, the fact that a given 
Aramaic word has not yet been found in texts 
from the period 200 B.C. to A.D. 200 does not 
mean that it did not exist earlier, Again, that a 
word or element of syntax is attested in Aramaic 
material from Qumran, for example, does not in 
itself mean that it was known to Jesus. 


5. The Intricacies of Ancient Bilingualism and 
Translation. 

The fact of genuine Semitisms in the Greek text 
of the NT requires consideration of the intrica- 
cies of bilingualism (and/or wilingualism) and 
translating. Clearly both activities are affected by 
the speaker's or translator's knowledge and fa- 
cility in both the source language and the lan- 
guage in which the material is to be expressed. 
In XHev/Se 64, the writer's Aramaic was no 
problem, but his or her Greek was minimal. The 
result was ungrammatical, unidiomatic and all 
but incomprehensible as Greek. However, re- 
written word for word in Aramaic, the document 
was idiomatic and clear, Where a bilingual per- 
son or translator is either speaking or writing di- 
rectly in the second (“target”) language, he or 
she is relatively free to choose words and idioms 
which come naturally to mind. 

But translating a (written) fext in language 
“A” restricts the translator's choice of vocabu- 
lary, syntax and idiom because of the need to 
turn the source in language “A” into credible 
language “B.” 

The process may be further complicated if 
the translator is obliged, personally or by Bthers, 
to put the material in language “A” into the best 
language “B" as he or she can, or whether, for 
example, the need is to produce a translation 
that is as nearly “word for word” as possible. 
The more authoritative the original material, 
the less free a translator will be to compose the 
translation idiomatically and according to sense. 
J. Joosten has drawn attention to the case of the 
Syriac Peshitta version of Matthew, where he 
notes that its “author” shows a tendency to rep- 
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resent each Greek word of that Gospel by one 
Syriac equivalent (Joosten, 164). Nearer to the 
Greek NT situation, there are intermittent Ara- 
maisms in a number of the Greek documents 
from the Babatha archive (P-Yadin). From time 
to time, the bilingual scribe has slipped from ex- 
pressing in idiomatic Greek what Babatha pre- 
sumably said in Aramaic, and instead he has 
produced an (unidiomatic) word-for-word Greek 
“translation” of the original Aramaic. 

M, Casey has investigated the question of bi- 
lingualism and translation techniques in con- 
nection with his project of utilizing the available 
first-century Aramaic to attempt a thorough re- 
construction of possible source material in the 
Gospel of Mark (Casey, 93-110). 

See also ARAMAIC LANGUAGE; ARAMAIC TAR- 
GUMIM: QUMRAN; GREEK OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; HEBREW LANGUAGE; HEBREW MATTHEW; 
RABBINIC LITERATURE: TARGUMIM; SEPTUAGINT/ 
GREEK OLD TESTAMENT. 
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SENATORIAL ORDER. See ROMAN SOCIAL 
CLASSES. 


SENECA 

Lucius Annaeus Seneca was a Roman moralist, 
politician and playwright. Born between 4 and 1 
B.C. in Spain to an elite family of Italian descent, 
he was educated in *Rome, spent time in Egypt 
and achieved political prominence at an early 
age. Implicated in intrigue surrounding the Em- 
peror Caligula, he was exiled to Corsica, from 
which he was recalled by the emperog Claudius 
at the encouragement of his new wife Agrip- 
pina. Seneca served us tutor of the young Nero, 
then as adviser during the early years of Nero's 
reign. Opting for retirement after Nero's behay- 
ior made his own position at court untenable, 
Seneca spent his final years writing philosophy. 
In A.D. 65 he was forced by Nero to commit sui- 
cide for his alleged participation in the Pisonian 
conspiracy. From the account of the Roman his- 
torian *Tacitus, it appears that Seneca modeled 
his suicide on that of Socrates, thus turning his 
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death into an act of political theater celebrating 
the spiritual liberty of the wise man. His con- 
tinuing influence on the culture of Rome is at- 
tested by the later writer Quintilian, among 
others. 

While Seneca’s prose writings include dis- 
cussion of *Stoic physics (Naturales Quaes- 
tiones) and technical investigations of ethical 
issues (some of the later Epistulae Morales), by 
and large they are best considered as exhorta- 
tions. They encourage the addressee, who is 
often a prominent political figure or a member 
of Seneca’s family, as well as the reader to re- 
late Stoic doctrine to the particularities of Ro- 
man life, Topics addressed include 
management of anger (De Ira), responsibilities 
to self and others (De Brevitate Vitae) and con- 
solation on the loss of a loved one (Ad Mar- 
ciam, Ad Polybium). Seneca's emphasis on the 
therapeutic and practical aspects of Stoicism 
has led to an undervaluing of his achievement 
by modern students of *philosophy, as have al- 
leged contradictions between his teaching and 
his practice, Seneca’s tragedies, which employ 
scenarios from Greek mythology, also articu- 
Jate Stoic concerns and doctrine, although in a 
less straightforward manner than do the prose 
writings. 

Similarities between Senecan philosophy 
and Christianity were early on noted by Tertul- 
lian (De An. 20). A forged correspondence be- 
tween Seneca and Paul, already familiar to 
Jerome and Augustine, as well as a later legend 
of Seneca's conversion to Christianity, contrib- 
uted to his continuing popularity among Chnis- 
tian writers of the Middle Ages and beyond, His 
brother L. Iunius Gallio Annacanus, as procon- 
sul of Achaia, presided over Paul’s arraignment 
(Acts 18:12-17). 

See also PHILOSOPHY; STOICISM. 
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SEPTUAGINT/GREEK OLD 
TESTAMENT 
The Septuagint is the name often and usually 
given to the Greek version of the OT/Hebrew 
Bible and a few other books, on the basis of the 
tradition that seventy or, more accurately, sev- 
enty-two Jewish scholars were involved in its 
translation. Some scholars confine the term Sep- 
tuagint to the translation of the Pentatcuch, 
since this was the portion translated according 
to the early tradition, but most include the entire 
OT (sce Greenspoon, 156), Although the trans- 
lation was the Bible of the early church and of 
Judaism until the late first century A.D., the Sep- 
tuagint has not figured nearly so importantly in 
the Western church as it should have, no doubt 
due to the church's ultimately following the Jew- 
ish canon of the OT. However, a number of fac- 
tors—including discovery of Septuagint Greek 
papyri, and appreciation of the role of Greck in 
the Greco-Roman world, among others—have 
maintained scholarly interest in the Septuagint. 

1, Contents 

2. Theories of Origin 

$. Revisions and Other Greck Versions 

4, Translation Technique and Relation to the 

Hebrew Text 

5. Editions of the Septuagint 

6, The Septuagint and the New Testament 

7. Recent Research Initiatives and Projects 


1. Contents. 

The Septuagint or Old Greek version includes 
the twenty-four books of the Hebrew Bible 
(OT), phis a number of other books, not neces- 
sarily arranged in the same order in the He- 
brew and Greek texts (see Kenyon, 16-17; Rost; 
Swete, 197-230). Even some of the Septuagint 
versions of the canonical twenty-four books are 
not the same as their Masoretic equivalent, 
which suggests that the earlier Hebrew versions, 
at least as they existed in some circles, were dif- 
ferent from later texts, Major differenc®s are to 
be seen in Jeremiah, Job and Proverbs, as well 
as there being additions to Daniel and Esther 
(sce Miller, 40). Earlier scholarship thought 
that there was a peculiar *Alexandrian canon, 
which consisted of books that were part of the 
canon of Scriptures of the Jews of Egypt 
(Nairne). This canon consisted of not only the 
twenty-four canonical books but a number of 
books that were translated from Hebrew into 
Greek (e.g., 1 *Esdras, *Sirach [Ecclesiasticus], 
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*Judith, *Tobit, *Ba-ruch, Letter of Jeremiah, | 
*Maccabees, possibly the additions to Daniel; 
see Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah, Additions to) or 
that were originally composed in Greek (e.g., 2, 
3 and 4 Maccabees, *Wisdom of Solomon, addi- 
tions to Esther, *Prayer of Manassch), although 
there is still dispute over the original language 
of a number of these books (see Miiller, 13-15). 
This group of additional books is now usually 
called the OT *Apocrypha (although a few of 
the books above are not included in this group), 
Most scholars do not now believe that there was 
ever an Alexandrian canon that set its Scrip- 
tures apart from those of Judaism elsewhere but 
that the Greck Bible was in use not only 
throughout the Diaspora but in Palestine as 
well. This is now attested by the Greek OT frag- 
ments, including the Minor Prophets Scroll, 
which is one of the Judean Desert documents 
(see Miiller, 39-40). A number of other books 
that seem to have been attached to this corpus 
in various ways and by various groups were also 
considered to be sacred by some Jews of the 
time, These consist of some of the pseude- 
pigrapha, such as *Psalms of Solomon and *J 
Enoch, which has been found in Greek fragmen- 
tary form, as well as 4 Esdras (= 2 Esdras of the 
English Apocrypha; see Esdras, Books of), Psalms 
of Solomon appears to have been attached to Co- 
dex Alexandrinus (according to the table of 
contents; see Swete, 202), and may well have 
been a part of the Greek Bible for some groups, 
although the other two listed above are more 
doubtful as to their scriptural status. 


2. Theories of Origin. 

The label “Septuagint” comes from the account 
in the *Latter of Aristeas of seventy—actually sev- 
enty-two—Jewish scholars who were purport- 
edly involved in the translation of the Jewish 
Bible into Greek. There are four ancient histori- 
cal accounts of the origin of the Greek OT. The 
first is contained in the Letter of Aristeas (see 
Miiller, 46-58; Jellicoe, 29-58). This document, 
probably written in the late second century B.C., 
is ostensibly written by Aristeas, a contemporary 
of the events reported and an official at the 
Egyptian Ptolemaic court. Among a myriad of 
other details, much of them irrelevant, he 
records that Demetrius of Phaleron, who was di- 
rector of the *Alexandrian Library (this is a mis- 
taken identification; see Miiller, 47), was 
instructed by the king, Ptolemy IT Philadelphus 
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(285-246 B.C.), to gather together all of the books 
in the world. He noticed that the Jews’ Law 
needed to be translated into Greek from their 
language for its inclusion, Gifts were sent to the 
temple in Jerusalem, and some exiled Jews re- 
turned to convince the high priest to send sev- 
enty-two Jewish scholars to translate the law into 
Greek. This they did on the island of Pharos, 
completing it in seventy-two days. The transla- 
tion was reportedly well received by both the 
people and the king, and curses were placed 
upon any who would dare to tamper with it. 

The second account of the translation of the 
Hebrew Bible is that of *Aristobulus, the Jewish 
philosopher who lived in Alexandria in 181-145 
B.C. when Ptolemy VI Philometor was king 
(Miller, 58-61). His discussion on the transla- 
tion, since it is only available to us through the 
work of other ancient authors, has often been 
questioned regarding its genuineness. Aristobu- 
lus (in Eusebius Praep. Fv. 1$.12.1-2) claims that 
the Law was translated before the time of Plato 
and that Plato drew upon it in his thinking. It is 
unclear whether Aristeas used the work of Aris- 
tobulus or whether they both relied on common 
tradition, but Miller thinks that they both reflect 
a tradition in which the Egyptian king was moti- 
vated to promote the translation. 

The third account is that of *Philo (Miiller, 
61-64), In a number of ways Philo's account in 
De Vita Mosis 2.26-44 is very similar to that of 
Aristeas, prompting the question of whether 
Philo is using Aristeas and presenting an abbre- 
viated form of his story, or whether they are 
each drawing on independent tradition, In any 
case, Philo adds several interpretive dimensions 
of his own to the account. One is that Philo 
tends to see the translation as done in accor- 
dance with the divine will, with the result that 
the product was inspired. As Miller notes, “This 
means that the Greek Bible is not a daughter 
version, but a ‘sister’ enjoying equal, rights” 
(Miller, 63). The second is that, as a result, the 
translators themselves are seen to be priests and 
prophets, which acts as a guarantee of their 
translation. 

The fourth and final ancient account is that 
of *Josephus (Miiller, 64-66). As many have 
noted, Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities 12,2.1-15 
§§11-118 presents an abbreviated account of 
Aristeas’s version, and in Against Apion 2.4 
§§45-47 he includes the Aristeas account. The 
emphasis in Josephus’s account is upon the ac- 
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curacy of the translators’ work. 

Scholars have assessed the historicity of the 
Aristeas account (and those similar to it) and 
come to differing conclusions; from nearly fac- 
tual and historical to complete and bogus fic- 
tion, with nearly every view between these 
extremes represented. The current position is 
that probably there is some basis in fact for what 
Aristeas relates—that the Law, or Pentateuch, 
was translated into Greek in Egypt beginning in 
the third century B.C. (Kenyon, 14). However, 
there are other parts of the account that are 
held to be less reliable, such as the claim that it 
was Palestinian Jews who performed the transla- 
tion. Almost assuredly the translation of the He- 
brew Bible into Greek was occasioned by the 
fact that the vast majority of Jews—certainly 
those outside of Palestine, and especially in 
Egypt where there was a significant number of 
Jews—did not have linguistic access to their 
Scriptures in Hebrew and required a Greek ver- 
sion (Miiller, 38-39). The translation itself seems 
to reflect these realities, There is the possibility 
that the Aristeas account is given as an apologetic 
for a new translation meant to displace previous 
ones (Kahle, 212), although what may be indi- 
cated is simply that the Hebrew manuscripts 
were in such poor condition that it was neces- 
sary to establish a reliable text before translation 
could proceed (see Miller, 52), This possibility, 
as well as one that admits of the difficulties of 
creating such a translation because it would im- 
ply interpretation, is not broached by Philo or 
Josephus. 

Although the above account is the one most 
widely regarded as satisfactorily explaining the 
basic origin of the Septuagint, there are other, 
modern theories that have been proposed as 
well (see Jellicoe, 59-73). As noted above, Kahle 
(209-28) thought that the Letter of Aristeas was 
written in the late second century B.C., long after 
Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible had 
been made by Jews in Egypt (not from Pales- 
tine). Aristeas would thus have been written in 
defense of a recent revision of these Greek 
translations in order to establish this one as the 
standard edition. He finds in support of this the- 
ory not only Aristas's imposing curses on those 
who would tamper with the text but the testi- 
mony of Ben Sira in his prologue concerning 
knowing the Law, Prophets and other Writings, 
and textual characteristics of some of the earli- 
est manuscripts, such as P. Fouad 266, P. Rylands 


Greek 458, the Judean Desert Greek Bible frag- 
ments, and the Minor Prophets Scroll. Gaster be- 
lieved that the Greek Pentateuch originated not 
in Egypt but in Palestine, since only an origin in 
Palestine would have given the translation the 
necessary prestige for acceptance, The Jews 
were by this translational act taking the initiative 
in confronting their religious rivals, including 
the *Samaritans. 

Thackeray (1921, esp, 9-15) believed that the 
origins of the Septuagint and Jewish worship 
went closely together and that the latter gave 
rise to the former, Neither Aramaic nor Hebrew 
was understood in Egypt, and worship needs of 
these Diaspora Jews demanded a form of the 
Scriptures rendered into their vernacular 
tongue. Thackeray accepted much of the Aristeas 
tradition, such as the Pentateuch being trans- 
lated first, the origin of the version in Egypt, its 
dating to the third century B.c. and the Hebrew 
scrolls being brought from Palestine. But he re- 
jected the notion of seventy-two translators be- 
ing commissioned by the king for royal 
purposes. Instead, he thought the task was un- 
dertaken by a very small group, perhaps five, 
who translated it for liturgical reasons, The Pen- 
tateuch was translated first, followed by the 
Prophets, and finally the Writings, although they 
were translated along different lines. A final the- 
ory is the transcription theory of Tychsen and 
Wutz (see Jellicoe, 70-73), who posited that the 
Hebrew text was first transliterated before it was 
translated. 

As Jellicoe has observed in assessing these 
theories, some of them have been ignored (such 
as Gaster's), others have been pretty much dis- 
credited (such as Tychsen and Wutz’s), while 
others have been rightly criticized (such as 
Kahle’s) and still others have not been appreci- 
ated as fully as they should be (such as Thack- 
eray 1921), Current Septuagint scholarship 
tends to treat positively the basic eit: of the 
Aristeas tradition and to respond usually in the 
negative to the theory of Kahle. It thus accepts 
that the Pentateuch was translated first, in the 
third century B.C,, followed by the Prophets and 
the Writings, most of which were translated by 
the second century (see Tov 1992, 136-37). 


3, Revisions and Other Greek Versions. 

Besides the translational tradition that is now 
identified as the Septuagint, or Old Greek ver- 
sion, there have been many other Greek ver- 
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sions of the OT. As might be expected for a text 
that by the turn of the era already had a lengthy 
history of textual transmission, there were revi- 
sions and retranslations undertaken, possibly in 
conjunction with revision of the Hebrew text, 
but probably for other reasons as well (see Tov 
1992, 143). Some of the Judean Desert Septua- 
gint documents are themselves thought to re- 
flect such revisions, It has been accepted by 
many Septuagint scholars that the Minor Prophets 
Scroll reflects what is sometimes called the kaige 
recension, named after the use of this particular 
translational linguistic feature of the Hebrew 
word for “also” (see Greenspoon, 160). The haige 
revision of expanded Daniel is also in the Septu- 
agint (Tov 1992, 144). Other revisions have been 
identified with other of the early manuscripts 
(such as P. Ryl Greek 458 with Lucianic fea- 
tures), but the nature of the revision cannot al- 
ways be established (see Tov 1992, 147). 

Several of the other versions of the Greek 
OT came about, however, as reactions to the 
Christian appropriation of the Jewish Bible in 
Greek. The Septuagint was the early Christian 
Bible, and Christians were quick to use various 
passages for apologetic purposes, such as the 
rendering of Isaiah 7:14 with parthenos (“virgin”) 
in support of the virginal conception of Jesus, 
The three major Jewish or Judaistic recensions 
prepared in reaction to the earlier version of the 
Greek OT were those of Theodotion (second 
century A.D), which reflects the Aaige revision 
noted above and is now ofien referred to as the 
kaige-Theodotion recension; Aquila (early sec- 
ond century A.D.); and the supposedly Ebionite 
Christian Symmachus (late second or early third 
century A.D.). The Christians themselves were 
responsible for three revisions of the earlier 
Greek OT, all apparently made in the third cen- 
tury A.D. (see Kenyon, 22-26; Jellicoe, 100-71). 
These include Origen's Hexapla, a presentation 
of the Bible in six columns (the Hebrew text, a 
Greek transliteration, and four Greek transla- 
tions) and now known only through a few later 
minuscule manuscripts; Lucian's Syriac or Anti- 
ochene revision, which is known in a number of 
minuscule manuscripts (typified by the filling of 
omissions, conflated readings, interpolations 
and additions, and word substitutions—what is 
also called the Byzantine or Koine text in NT 
textual criticism; see Metzger); and Hesychius's 
revision, which many scholars question as to its 
actual existence (see Greenspoon, 159-62). 
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4. Translation Technique and Relation to the 
Hebrew Text. 

The two major questions in assessing the Sep- 
tuagint as a translation are its relation to the 
Hebrew text and the type of translational tech- 
nique used. These questions are closely related 
and will be handled together here, along with 
the related question of the kind of Greck to be 
found in the Septuagint (see Porter 1989, 
145-47), 

Thackeray was one of the first to attempt to 
categorize the translational techniques of the in- 
dividual authors, Thackeray specifies the follow- 
ing categories of translation (1909, 13); 

Good Koine Greek translation: Pentateuch, 
Joshua (part), Isaiah, and 1 Maccabees, 

Indifferent Greek translation: Jeremiah (1— 
28), Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets, 1 and 2 Chron- 
icles (except for the last few chapters of 2 Chron), 
some of Kingdoms, Psalms, Sirach and Judith. 

Literal or unintelligent translation: Jeremiah 
(29—51), Baruch (1:1—3:8), Judges, Ruth, some 
of Kingdoms, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, 
Theodotion Daniel, 2 Esdras (possibly Theodo- 
tion), Ecclesiastes (Aquila). 

Literary paraphrase: 1 Esdras, Daniel, Esther, 
Job, and Proverbs. 

Literary and Atticistic free Greek; Wisdom, 
Epistle of Jeremiah, Baruch (3:9—end), 2, 8 and 
4 Maccabees, 

Vernacular, free Greek: Tobit (perhaps a 
paraphrase), 

On the basis of these kinds of findings, 
Thackeray (1907) also thought that he could de- 
termine the number of translators involved in a 
particular book, especially Kingdoms, Much sub- 
sequent work has shown that Thackeray and 
other attempts at classification had perhaps un- 
derestimated some of the factors of the Septuag- 
int as a translation (cf, Gehman, who posited a 
form of Jewish Greek used in synagogues). 
Brock (1972, 12, 14) has noted that théwansla- 
tion of the Pentateuch was a difficult task, since 
it was without precedent in the Hellenistic 
world, there being no tradition of Greek transla- 
tion of oriental religious documents. This re- 
quired the translators to develop their method 
as they proceeded, but since the translators were 
probably Egyptians, there is the question of 
whether they always understood what it was that 
they were translating (Barr, 15; Tov 1984), In 
many cases it is arguable that they did not (Lee, 
18), since there are numerous oddities such as 
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ncologisms, transliterations and odd syntax. As 
a result, it is difficult to make the kinds of dis- 
tinctions that Thackeray did, and more recent 
scholars are wanting to see the Septuagint as 
containing a mixture of literal and free transla- 
tion even within a single book, as well as a his- 
torical development in the translation itself, 
especially from a freer to a more literal render- 
ing as the conception of the product as “Scrip- 
ture” became better recognized, 

The translation is often a compromise that is 
not consistently literal or free (Brock 1972, 16, 
18, 20-21; cf. Barr, who gives six standards for 
judging the ways a translation may be literal and 
free at the same time), and a religious text with a 
fair amount of “semantic tolerance” (Rabin, 
9-10) in terms of its definitely being Greek in 
syntax and lexis, but having a distinctly Hebrew 
cast in certain places (Thackeray 1909, 27-28; 
Horrocks, 56-57). This kind of tolerance may 
well have prompted some of the earliest alterna- 
tive translations or revisions of the Greek OT, 
such as those of Aquila, to some extent Symma- 
chus and some of the Lucianic alterations, 
which were concerned to make the Greek text a 
more literal rendering of the Hebrew. Neverthe- 
less, the Semitisms are not necessarily consis- 
tent, and the translators vary in their use of 
expressions, on the basis of their translational 
perspective (Brock, 1979, 74-79). Since many, if 
not most, of the users of this sacred text did not 
have access to the original Hebrew (in some in- 
stances, of course, there was no original Hebrew 
to consider), attention needs to be given to the 
Septuagint as a free-standing Greck religious 
document used in ancient worshiping commu- 
nities (contra many of the studies on the lan- 
guage of the Septwagint, which concentrate on 
isolated instances of translational equivalence; 
see, e.g., Acjmelaus; but cf the standard gram- 
mars and descriptions of Swete, 289-314; Thack- 
eray; Conybeare and Stock, 25-100). 


5. Editions of the Septuagint, 
The primary manuscripts for establishing the 
editions of the Septuagint consist of a number of 
important Greek papyri, especially the major 
majuscule codices and the numerous minus- 
cules. Since the papyri have been only fairly re- 
cently discovered and published the majuscule 
and minuscule manuscripts have formed the ba- 
sis of editions of the Septuagint. 

Like editions of the Greek NT, the first 


printed editions of the Greek OT were created 
in the Renaissance. Unlike the editions of the 
Greek NT, however, most of the Septuagint edi- 
tions were based upon one of the major codices, 
thus establishing an enduring tradition of tex- 
tual criticism in Septuagint studies for the cre- 
ation of single-text editions (or what Tov calls 
diplomatic editions [1992, 140]). However, again 
like editions of the Greek NT, in more recent 
times eclectic editions of the Septuagint have 
been produced (what Tov somewhat mislead- 
ingly calls critical editions (1992, 140)), 

The first published edition of the Septuagint 
was part of the Complutensian Polyglot autho- 
rized by Cardinal Ximenes de Cisnos in 
1514-152] (Alcala, Spain). This edition utilized a 
number of Byzantine manuscripts reflecting the 
Lucianic tradition, but it also has other readings 
as well. This text provided the basis for a num- 
ber of later Polyglot Bibles (see Metzger, 7). 
Most of the subsequent major editions of the 
Greek OT tended to follow a single majuscule 
codex text. For example, the Sistine Bible, pub- 
lished in Rome in 1586 (named after the Pope, 
Sixtus V, who commissioned it), utilized Codex 
Vaticanus as its basis (Trebolle Barrera, 305), al- 
though the editors did not apparently follow this 
manuscript strictly (Kenyon, 60). This edition 
proved very important, nevertheless, since it was 
the basis of Walton's Polyglot published in Lon- 
don in 1657 and, more importantly, the edition 
by Holmes and Parsons (Oxford, 1798-1827, in 5 
vols.). Begun by Holmes, who finished the first 
volume before his death, it was completed by 
Parsons, and has proved to be an enduring and 
valuable source of information, This edition, 
while based upon the Sistine Bible, includes 
variants from 164 manuscripts and assembled 
the first list of minuscules, providing much use- 
ful text-critical information (see Kenyon, 49; Jel- 
licoe, 2-3), The editions of Tischendorf are also 
based on the Sistine edition, but he confined 
himself to comparing the major sadica: Bios. 
times from inferior editions (as in Codex Vatica- 
nus; Jellicoe, 3-5). The edition of Swete 
(Cambridge, 1887-94, in 3 vols.) is also based on 
Codex Vaticanus where this manuscript is avail- 
able, but uses either Codex Sinaiticus or Codex 
Alexandrinus where it is not. The last of the sin- 
gle-text editions to mention is that by Brooke, 
McLean and Thackeray. Begun in 1906, and us- 
ing the same principle of relying on Codex Vati- 
canus where possible and Codex Sinaiticus or 
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Codex Alexandrinus elsewhere, this edition ap- 
peared in nine parts until 1940 (3 vols. from 
Cambridge), but the death of the last of the edi- 
tors in 1947 meant that the edition was never fi- 
nally completed, The edition includes the 
Pentateuch, Joshua—Ruth, 1-4 Kingdoms, 
Chronicles, 1-2 Esdras, Esther, Judith and Tobit 
(Kenyon, 60-61; Jellicoe, 21-24). 

Eclectic editions of the Septuagint essentially 
begin with the edition of Rahlfs. He followed in 
many ways the work of his teacher, Lagarde, 
who pioneered Septuagintal research into 
manuscript types. Lagarde claimed that all of the 
texts were mixed and that an attempt to arrive at 
the orginal text necessarily must involve an 
eclectic process of comparing and weighing evi- 
dence (see Jellicoe, 6), As a result, Rahlfs's edi- 
tion of the Greek OT (Stuttgart, 1935, 2 vols., 
published by the Wirttemberg Bible Society) re- 
lied on the three major codices; Vaticanus, Si- 
naiticus and Alexandrinus. This means of 
arriving at the text in many ways resembles the 
principles used by Nestle in the creation of his 
Greek NT edition, Rahlfs prepared this edition 
in part as a stopgap measure while the Géttin- 
gen Septuagint Project got underway (see Jelli- 
coe, 9-21). First edited by Rahlifs, who published 
an edition of the Psalter in 1931, and then by 
Kappler, Hahnhart and now Aejmelus, this cur- 
rent project is undertaking to edit eclectic texts 
for every book of the Septuagint, providing a 
very detailed critical apparatus for each volume. 
The publication of these volumes is sometimes 
accompanied by separate volumes that describe 
the text-critical decisions in more detail, 

While there is no doubt that the Gottingen 
Septuagint editions marshall a phenomenal 
amount of text-critical information and are 
probably providing the most thorough analysis 
of these data, the question remains whether a 
single-text edition or an eclectic text is to be pre- 
ferred. In creating a single-text edition one must 
recognize the incomplete or late state of some of 
the textual evidence (e.g., Genesis is often cre- 
ated out of Codex Alexandrinus for Gen 1:1— 
41:28, since it is lacking in Codex Vaticanus). 
However, along with questioning whether the 
Hebrew text has priority over the Greek in trying 
to get back to the earliest text of the OT, an as- 
sumption of most eclectic editions (see Miller, 
114), one may also question the premise (from 
Lagarde) that all of the manuscripts of the Sep- 
tuagint are mixed and have a built-in eclecticism 
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that merits creating a hypothetical text that does 
not match any ancient manuscript. 


6. The Septuagint and the New Testament. 

The importance of the Septuagint for study of 
the NT cannot be underestimated. Its impor- 
tance lies in at least the following areas, not all 
of which have been fully studied: 

(1) The language of the Septuagint, despite 
any Semitisms, is part and parcel of the Helle- 
nistic Greek of the period in terms of its gram- 
mar and lexis, and hence it is an important body 
of evidence for studying the Greck of the NT 
and that of the Greco-Roman period (see Hor- 
rocks, 56-57, 92-93; Porter 1989, 141-56). Along 
with this recognition (as noted in 4 above) goes 
the importance of the Septuagint as an ancient 
translation, The insight that the Septuagint of- 
fers into translational technique in the ancient 
world has importance for studying the language 
of the NT, including the issue of the translation 
of the Aramaic words of Jesus into Greek (see 
Black). 

(2) The Septuagint constituted the set of sa- 
cred writings for early Christians and many if 
not most Jews, even many in Palestine, in the 
first century. The Septuagintal papyrological 
finds in Egypt and Palestine bear witness to the 
widespread importance of the Septuagint, espe- 
cially the Pentateuch, in a variety of Jewish and 
Christian milieux. 

(3) Most important, perhaps, is the fact that 
the NT authors use the Septuagint form of the 
OT more than they do that of any other version. 
As Swete says, “every part of the N. T. affords evi- 
dence of a knowledge of the LXX., and that a 
great majority of the passages cited from the 
O.T. are in general agreement with the Greek 
version. .. . the LXX, is the principal source 
from which the writers of the N, T. derived their 
O. T. quotations” (Swete, $92). It is not surpris- 
ing that recent research into Paul's useyof the 
OT confirms the importance of the Septuagint 
(see Ellis; Stanley, 254-55), since he was a native 
Greck speaker and wrote to Greek-speaking au- 
diences throughout the Greco-Roman Mediter- 
ranean world. Worth noting also, however, is 
that the Synoptic Gospels use the Greek version 
as well, including many quotations spoken by 
Jesus (see DJG, Old Testament in the Gospels §1, 
where Evans notes that this does not invalidate 
their possible authenticity). Again, this might 
not seem surprising since the Gospels are Greck 
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documents addressed to Christian congrega- 
tions in the same world as Paul's, However, Lon- 
genecker (60-66) has noted not only that the 
great majority of OT quotations of Jesus are ap- 
parently from the Septuagint but that in several 
instances the point that Jesus makes in the Gos- 
pel account is based on the Septuagint reading 
(c.g. Mk 7:6-7 and Mt 15:8-9, citing Is 29:13). He 
notes further that in Matthew's Gospel the nar- 
rator often uses a more Semitic form of quota- 
tion while Jesus’ quotations are Septuagintal, 
thus arguing against the narrator assimilating 
quotations to the Greck form for his audience. 
Longenecker contends that a number of expla- 
nations for this phenomenon must be taken 
into account, including the multilingual charac- 
ter of first-century Palestine. He even suggests 
that “it may be that in his applications of the OT, 
Jesus, who normally spoke in Aramaic but could 
also use Greek and Mishnaic Hebrew to some 
extent, at times engaged himself in textual selec- 
tion among the various Aramaic, Hebrew and 
Greek versions then current, and some of the 
septuagintal features in the text-forms attributed 
to him actually arise from him" (Longenecker, 
65-66; cf, Porter 2000, 126-80), 

(4) There is a theological dimension ta the use 
of the Septuagint in the NT that merits attention 
as well, There is the question of how the earliest 
Christian writers, those found in the canonical 
NI; interpreted their sacred writings, and in what 
ways this influenced later interpretation of not 
only the OT, but what was to become the NT (see 
Miller, 130-39; Longenecker, 205-20), 


7, Recent Research Initiatives and Projects. 
To date, when compared with scholarly work on 
the Hebrew OT and the Greek NT, work on the 
Septuagint has languished behind. Although 
there was significant interest in the Septuagint 
in the early part of the twentieth century, no 
doubt fueled by then-recent discoveries of 
Greck papyri in Egypt and the revision in per- 
spective that this caused, and though there has 
continued to be steady interest in some circles 
(c.g., the University of Toronto has long been a 
center of Septuagint study in North America), 
there has been far less scholarly publication 
overall, For example, one does not find nearly 
so many introductions, translations or commen- 
tary series on the Septuagint as one does on the 
Hebrew OT or the NT. 

A number of Septuagint projects are now un- 


derway, however, that will, if successful, move 
Septuagint study forward in these areas. The 
first is the French initiative entitled La Bible 
d'Alexandrie, This is an attempt to translate and 
make brief comments upon the books of the 
Septuagint from the standpoint of its place in 
the Hellenistic world. The project is headed by 
Marguerite Harl (for her perspective on the Sep- 
tuagint, see Harl, Dorival and Munnich), and is 
well along, with a number of volumes published 
to date, The next project to mention is the New 
English Translation of the Septuagint (NETS), 
organized by the International Organization for 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies (IOSCS). 
Whereas the French project approaches the text 
from a Hellenistic standpoint, the NETS project 
emphasizes its translational nature and its deri- 
vation from the Hebrew original, sometimes us- 
ing “unidiomatic” renderings of the Greek (see 
Greenspoon, 153). This project is supposedly 
nearing completion. The third and final initia- 
tive is the Septuagint Commentary Series to be 
published by Brill. To fill a definite lacuna in 
commentary literature in English, this series— 
for which most of the volumes have been as- 
signed but none has yet appeared—takes an ap- 
proach more like that of the French project. The 
text, translation and commentary are to be 
based on one of the major codex manuscripts, 
providing detailed commentary on the Greek 
text as a living document for its original context 

See also HEBREW BIBLE; MANUSCRIPTS, GREEK 
OLD TESTAMENT; OLD TESTAMENT VERSIONS, 
ANCIENT. 
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SHAMMAI, HOUSE OF 

The House (or school) of Shammai apparently 
was the first major academy of sages. Soon after 
it was rivaled by the House of “Hillel. Rabbinic 
writings divide up first-century sages into these 
two houses, founded by the great teachers 
Shammai (first century B.C.) and Hillel (turn of 
the era). 

Prior to A.D. 70 the rulings of the House of 
Shammai prevailed; afterwards the House of 
Hillel gained ascendancy. “These are among 
the Halakoth (ie., rulings) that the sages en- 
joined while in the upper room of Hananiah 
ben Hezekia ben Gorion, the head of the House 
of Shammai. When they went up to visit him 
they voted, and they of the House of Shammai 
outnumbered them of the House of Hillel; and 
eighteen things did they decree on that day” (m. 
Sabb. 1:4; see also m. Miqw. 4:1). Several of these 
decrees are delineated in m, Sabbat 1:5-11. 

Generally the House of Shammai ruled more 
stringently than did the House of Hillel, though 
in some instances (perhaps 20 percent) the Hil- 
lelites ruled more stringently. 

Rabbi Simeon [some MSS, read Ishmael] 

reports three opinions in which the House 
of Shammai follows the more lenient [rul- 
ing] and the House of Hillel the more strin- 
gent ruling. According to the House of 
Shammai the book of Ecclesiastes does not 
render the hands unclean. And the House 
of Hillel says; “It renders the hands 
unclean.” According to the Houseypf Sham- 
mai, sin-offering water that has fulfilled its 
purpose is clean; and the House of Hillel 
declares it unclean. The House of Shammai 
declares black cummin insusceptible to 
unclean-ness; and the House of Hillel 
declares it susceptible, So, too, [do they dif- 
fer) concerning [whether it is liable to} 
tithes, (6. ‘Ed, 5:3; on the canonical status of 

Ecclesiastes, see also m. Yad. 9:5) 

One of the major differences between the Sham- 
maites and the Hillelites concerns the manner in 





which once is to recite the Shema (i.e., Deut 6:4-9; 
11:13:21; Num 15;37-41). “The House of Sham- 
mai says: 'In the evening all should recline when 
they recite [the Shema], but in the morning they 
should stand up, for it is written, “And when you 
lie down and when you rise up” (Deut 6:7),' But 
the House of Hillel says: “They may recite it every 
onc in his own way, for it is written, “And when 
you walk by the way" (Deut 6:7).’" Rabbi Tarfon 
comments that on one occasion he recited the 
Shema after the fashion of the House of Sham- 
mai and so put himself in danger of robbers (by 
reclining beside the road). His colleagues said to 
him, “You deserved whatever befell you in that 
you transgressed the words of the House of Hil- 
lel” (m. Ber, 1:3). 

Several differences between the Houses of 
Shammai and Hillel are recorded in m. Berakot 
8:1-8. For example, “The House of Shammai 
says: (On a sabbath or a festival day] they say 
the Benediction first over the day and then over 
the wine.’ And the House of Hillel says: ‘They 
say the Benediction first over the wine and then 
over the day" (m, Ber. 8:1). “The House of 
Shammai says: “They wash the hands and then 
mix the cup,’ And the House of Hillel says: 
"They mix the cup and then wash the hands'” 
(m, Ber. 8:2). 

Critical scholarship suspects that the Sham- 
maites were more influential than the later *rab- 
binic writings admit, their authors having 
adopted most of the Hillelite rulings. Mystical 
and *eschatological traditions speculate that in 
the world to come the Shammaite rulings will 
once again dominate. 

See also HILLEL, HOUSE OF; RABBINIC LITERA- 
‘TURE: MISHNAH AND TOSFFTA; RABBIS, 
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SIBYLLINE ORACLES 

The sibyl is a figure of Greek and Roman leg- 
end. She is always depicted as an aged woman, 
uttering gloomy prophecies, Ovid (Met. 14.132) 
tells us that she was granted by Apollo that she 
might live as many years as there were grains of 
sand on the seashore, but she neglected to ask 
for youth, and so she remained for thousands of 
years a shriveled, shrunken old woman. Accord- 
ing to Heracleides Ponticus (fourth century B.C.) 
she was older than Orpheus. 

The legend seems to have originated in 
*Asia Minor, where she was claimed by the lo- 
calities of Marpessus and Erythrac, The legend 
was brought to Italy by Greek settlers, probably 
about the beginning of the sixth century B.C. 
There the sibyl made her home in a cave at Cu- 
mae, which was made famous by Virgil, who de- 
scribed a consultation of the sibyl by Aeneas 
(Virgil Aen, 6). Virgil also immortalized the sibyl 
in the opening line of the fourth Eclogue, which 
referred to the ultima aetas, or final age of the 
Cumean (sibyl). In the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods there were supposed to be several sibyls. 
The Roman antiquarian Varro, in the first cen- 
tury B.C., listed ten sibyls: Persian, Libyan, Del- 
phic, Cimmerian, Erythrean, Samian, Cumean, 
Hellespontian, Phrygian and Tiburtine, Other 
authors mention Chaldean, Egyptian and He- 
brew sibyls. There is no evidence, however, that 
sibylline oracles were ever produced in any lan- 
guage other than Greek. 

1. Sibylline Oracles 

2. The Standard Collection of Sibylline 

Oracles 

8. The Jewish Oracles 

4, Jewish Oracles Revised by Christians 

5, Christian Oracles 

6, Sibylline Oracles 11-14 

7. Enduring Influence ~~ 


1, Sibylline Oracles. 

Like other Greek prophecies, sibylline oracles 
were usually written in epic hexameters. We 
have only scattered examples of pagan sibylline 
verses, They were often predictions of war or 
natural disasters, There was an official collec- 
tion of sibylline books in Rome, where they 
were consulted by the senate in times of emer- 
gency. According to legend, the sibyl offered 
nine books to Tarquinius Priscus, king of Rome 
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in the early sixth century, for a price, He re- 
fused, so she burned three and repeated the of- 
fer at the same price, He refused again, so she 
burned three more. Finally he bought the three 
surviving books, and these became the core of 
the official collection, 

About fifty consultations are reported between 
496 and 100 BC, These typically tell of some 
plague, famine or prodigy, and some details of a 
ritual prescribed by the sibylline books. Only one 
direct quotation survives, in the Memoralilia of 
Phicgon, This passage of seventy hexameters re- 
ports the birth of an androgyne and prescribes a 
long list of rituals and offerings to the gods, The 
Roman collection was destroyed when the temple 
of Jupiter was burned down in 83 B.c. When the 
temple was rebuilt seven years later oracles were 
collected from various places, especially Erythrea, 
When the emperor Augustus collected and de- 
stroyed some two thousand unofficial oracles in 
A.D. 12 he kept the sibylline books but edited even 
those (Suetonius Augustus 31.1). 

Virgil's reference to a final age in the fourth 
Eclogue raises the possibility that pagan sibyls 
may also have been credited with extensive 
prophecies of the course of history and its divi- 
sion into periods. Such prophecies are typical of 
the Jewish and Christian sibylline books. No ex- 
ample of such a pagan sibylline oracle has sur- 
vived, however, and it is possible that the 
extended prophecy of the course of history was 
a Jewish innovation in the genre. 


2. The Standard Collection of Sibylline Oracles. 
The standard collection is made up of Jewish 
and Christian *pseudepigraphic writings. There 
are two distinct collections in the manuscripts, 
One group contains books 1—8; the other be- 
gins with material from books 6—8, followed by 
book 4. These books should be numbered 9 and 
10, but since they repeat material from the first 
group they are omitted. The remaining books 
are numbered 11—14, although there are only 
twelve books in the collection. These oracles 
were collected no ecarlicr than the sixth century 
A.D., but some of the oracles clearly date to the 
pre-Christian period. It is generally agreed that 
the oracles in books 83—5 are of Jewish origin. 
Books 1—2 and 8 contain Jewish oracles that 
have been incorporated into Christian composi- 
tions. Books 6 and 7 are Christian, The prove- 
nance of books 11—14 is unclear, but at least 
book 1] appears to be Jewish, and there is no 
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sign of Christian authorship. 


3. The Jewish Oracles. 

3.1, Sibylline Oracle 3. ‘The oldest Jewish or- 
acles are found in the third book. This is a 
loosely structured collection of oracles from dif- 
ferent sources. Silylline Oracle 3:1-96 seems to 
have been originally part of a different book. 
Sibylline Oracle 3:1-45 is different from the rest of 
the collection except for some fragments, They 
have a philosophical character and affirm the 
transcendence of God and denounce idolatry. 
Sibylline Oracle 3:46-92 contains three distinct or- 
acles from the Roman period. There is also an 
oracle from the Roman period in Sibylline Oracle 
3:350-80. Two anti-Macedonian oracles are 
found in Sibylline Oracle 3:381-400. Sibylline Ora- 
cle 3:401-88 are prophecies of various disasters, 
and possibly of diverse provenance, They are of- 
ten attributed to the Erythrean sibyl. There is 
nothing Jewish or Christian in these verses, but 
they are very similar to other pagan sibylline or- 
acles. They were probably incorporated into the 
collection to establish the sibylline character of 
the Jewish oracles. 

The main corpus of Jewish oracles in book 3 
is found in verses 97-294 and 545-808, These or- 
acles are dated by three references to the sev- 
enth king of Egypt in Sifylline Oracle 3:193, 318 
and 608, While seven was a sacred number and 
may indicate an ideal king, the number could 
not have been introduced with any credibility 
later than the reign of the seventh king of the 
Ptolemaic line, the Greck rulers of Egypt after 
the conquests of *Alexander the Great. The 
*Ptolemics did not bear a number as part of 
their title in antiquity, afd so there is some am- 
biguity as to the identity of the seventh king, de- 
pending on whether one counts Alexander and 
how one counts the overlapping reigns of Ptole- 
mies 6, 7 and 8 in the second century B.C. The 
most likely date of composition is inahe reign of 
Ptolemy VI Philometor, who reigned from 
180-164 B.c. and 163-145 B.C, The seventh king 
was still in the future when these oracles were 
written, 

The references to the seventh king indicate 
the time when history will reach its climax and 
turning point. They do not explicitly credit the 
king with bringing about the change. In Stbyliine 
Oracle 3:652-56, however, we are told that “God 
will send a king from the sun who will stop the 
entire earth from evil war... in obedience to 
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the noble teachings of the great God.” In Egyp- 
tian mythology, kings were closely associated 
with the sun, and this mythology was appropri- 
ated both by the Ptolemies and by anti-Ptole- 
maic Egyptian nationalists, (The phrase “king 
from the sun” is also found in the roughly con- 
temporary anti-Ptolemaic “Potter's Oracle.”) 
The king from the sun cannot be distinguished 
from “the seventh king of Egypt . . . numbered 
from the dynasty of the Greeks” (Sib. Or. 3:608). 
It appears then that the Jewish sibyl not only ex- 
pected dramatic change in the reign of the sev- 
enth king but also looked on the Ptolemaic ruler 
as a virtual messiah, just as Second Isaiah had 
regarded Cyrus of Persia in an earlier period (cf. 
Ts 45:1). 

Ptolemy VI Philometor was especially benev- 
olent to the Jews. The exiled high *priest Onias 
IV became a general in his army and was al- 
lowed to build a Jewish temple at Leontopolis. 
The confidence that the sibyl places in the 
Ptolemaic king is understandable if the author 
was a supporter of Onias. 

Despite the sibyl’s endorsement of a Ptole- 
maic ruler, she engages in a vigorous polemic 
against some aspects of Hellenistic and Egyptian 
culture and contrasts it unfavorably with *Juda- 
ism, Her favorite targets are homosexuality and 
idolatry. She urges the Greeks to send offerings 
to the *temple of the great God (presumably in 
*Jerusalem) and envisions a time when all peo- 
ple will send gifis to the temple and ponder the 
law of the great God (Sib. Or, 3:715-19), The in- 
terest in the temple is also intelligible if the au- 
thor was a supporter of the exiled high priest. 
The sibyl concludes with a vision of eschatologi- 
cal bliss, modeled on Isaiah 11, where the wolf 
will lie down with the lamb (Sib. Or. 3:767-95). 

3.2, Additions to Sibylline Oracle 3, As noted 
already, several oracles from the Roman cra 
were added to Sibylline Oracle 3. Sibylline Oracle 
§;350-80 contains a powerful oracle against 
Rome, which predicts that the wealth it has 
taken from Asia will be returned and that a mis- 
tress will cut Rome's hair and restore peace to 
Asia. The mistress is most probably to be identi- 
fied as Cleopatra. Other oracles, however, show 
a different attitude to Cleopatra. Sibylline Oracle 
$:75-92 was written shortly after the battle of Ac- 
tium and portrays Cleopatra as a widow who has 
brought disaster on the world. Sibylline Oracle 
$:46-62 was also written after Actium and pre- 
supposes that Rome has gained control of Egypt. 


Sibylline Oracle 3:68-74 predicts that *Beliar will 
come ek Sebastendn. This phrase should probably 
be interpreted as the line of Augustus, and Be- 
liar should be identified as Nero, as he also is in 
the Ascension of Isaiah 4:1 (“a lawless king, the 
slayer of his mother"). 

3.3. Sibylline Oracle 5. A later stage of the 
Egyptian sibylline tradition can be found in the 
fifth book of the collection, written in the early 
second century A.D, The tone of this book is far 
more bitter than that of book 3 and reflects the 
deteriorating circumstances of the Jewish com- 
munity in Egypt. The first fifty verses introduce 
the book by reviewing history from Alexander to 
Hadrian. The next four oracles may be delim- 
ited as Sibylline Oracle 5:52-110, 111-178, 179-285 
and 286-488. These oracles show a common pat- 
tern; (1) oracles against various nations (in Sibyl- 
line Oracle §:52-110 and in 5:179-285 the oracles 
are mainly against Egypt; in the other oracles 
they are mainly against Asiatic countries); (2) 
the return of Nero as eschatological adversary; 
(3) the advent of a savior figure; (4) destruction, 
usually by fire. 

The sibyl is even more bitter against Rome 
than against Egypt. Rome is denounced because 
of immorality, *adultery and homosexuality, but 
especially because of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (Sib, Or. 5:162-78). The evil of Rome is fo- 
cused in the person of Nero, There was a 
popular legend that Nero had fied to the 
Parthians and would one day return. There are 
explicit allusions to Nero in Sibylline Oracle 
5:137-54 and 214-27 (both passages refer to his 
attempt to'tut through the isthmus of *Corinth) 
and again in Sibylline Oracle 5:363 (a man who 
is a matricide will come from the ends of the 
earth"), He may also be the Persian who is said 
to come like hail in Siylline Oracle 5:94, It 
should be noted that the sibyl does not envision 
the return of Nero from the dead, and so we 
cannot yet speak here of Nero redivivus. The 
myth of Nero redivivus is already implied Th Rev- 
elation 17:11, which was probably written before 
the oracles in Sibylline Oracle 5. 

The savior figure in Stbyiline Oracle 5 is a king 
sent “from God” (Sib. Or. 5:108). In Sibylline Ora- 
cle 5:414 he is said to come from the expanses of 
heaven. In Sibyiline Oracle 5:256 he comes “from 
the sky,” but this is followed by a clearly Chris- 
tian gloss in Sibylline Oracle 5:257, The notion of 
a king from heaven is paralleled, however, in 
the roughly contemporary Jewish apocalypse of 
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4 Ezra 14 (see Esdras, Books of), in which the de- 
liverer is a man who rises from the sea and rides 
on the clouds, The Ptolemaic line was long de- 
funct, and the Egyptian Jews of the early second 
century had no reason to expect deliverance 
from any Gentile ruler. 

Sibylline Oracle 5 concludes with a long oracle 
that is mainly concerned with Egypt (Sib. Or. 
5:434-530). The sibyl predicts the destruction of 
Isis and Sarapis, a prediction that may reflect the 
violence against Egyptian sanctuaries in the Jew- 
ish *Diaspora revolt of A.D, 115-117, Then there 
will be a temple to the true God in Egypt. But 
this too will be destroyed by marauding Ethiopi- 
ans. The book ends with a battle of the stars, 
concluding with a starless sky, This oracle elo- 
quently expresses the despair of Egyptian Jewry 
at the end of the Diaspora revolt. Sibylline Oracle 
5 has many significant parallels to the book of 
Revelation, including the interest in Nero and 
the designation of Rome as Babylon (Sib. Or. 
5:434), 

3.4, Sibylline Oracle 4. A different strand of 
Jewish sibylline tradition is found in the fourth 
book of the collection. Egypt receives no special 
attention in this book. In sharp contrast to 
books 3 and 5, the sibyl here declares that God 
does not have a house or temple (Sib, Or. 4:8). 
The place of composition is uncertain. Egypt 
may be ruled out. Sibylline Oracle 4 is sometimes 
located in the Jordan Valley or Syria because of 
the importance attached to baptism. 

The core of Sibylline Oracle 4 is an overview of 
history in the guise of prophecy. Two schemata 
are employed: four kingdoms (cf. Dan 2, 7) and 
ten generations. First the Assyrians rule for six 
generations, then the Medes for two and the 
Persians for one. The Macedonians rule in the 
tenth generation. It would scem that this was the 
original climax of the oracle, The conclusion 
would have predicted the downfall of *Mace- 
donia. This original oracle may or may not have 
been Jewish. In the present text of Sibylline Ora- 
cle 4, however, the fall of Macedonia is followed 
by the rise of Rome, although Rome is not inte- 
grated into the sequence of cither generations 
or kingdoms, The sibyl recounts the flight of 
Nero to the Parthians (Sib. Or. 4:119), the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (Stb. Or. 4;126), the crup- 
tion of MI. Vesuvius (Sib, Or. 4:190) and the 
return of Nero (“the fugitive from Rome,” Sib, 
Or, 4:138), In light of these upheavals, the sibyl 
calls on people to abandon violence and “wash 
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your whole bodies in perennial rivers"—that is, 
to accept baptism as a sign of repentance. This 
oracle is therefore an important parallel to the 
baptism of John the Baptist. The sibyl concludes 
with a prediction of a coming conflagration and 
the bodily resurrection of the dead, Belief in res- 
urrection was notably absent in Sibylline Oracles 
Sand 5. 


4. Jewish Oracles Revised by Christians. 

4.1. Books 1 and 2, The first two books of the 
standard collection are one long oracle that di- 
vides history into ten generations, as does Sibyl- 
line Oracle 4. The first seven generations are 
preserved without interruption in Sibylline Oracle 
1:1-823, Then follows a passage on the incarna- 
tion and career of Christ in Sibylline Oracle 
1:324-400. After a transitional passage in Sibyliine 
Oracle 2:1-5 the original sequence is resumed, 
but a considerable portion of the original oracle 
has been lost, There is no reference to the 
cighth or ninth generations, but we move di- 
rectly to the tenth, The remainder of Sibylline Or- 
acle 2 is an account of eschatological crises and 
the last judgment, There are several clearly 
Christian passages, while some passages could 
have been written by either a Jew or a Christian. 
It appears that an original Jewish oracle struc- 
tured by ten generations has been revised by a 
Christian. The Christian redaction knows the 
fall of Jerusalem, is probably no earlier than the 
second century A.D. and could be significantly 
later. The original Jewish stratum was composed 
no earlier than the Roman cra, since Rome is 
the only power singled out for destruction in the 
tenth generation. This oracle could be as early 
as the turn of the era, but since it has been so 
heavily altered by the Christian redactor little 
can be said with confidence. The Jewish oracle 
is thought to come from Phrygia, which is said to 
be the first land to emerge afler the flood and to 
be the nurse of restored humanity. ~~. 

4.2. Book 8. Sibylline Oracle 8 falls into two 
clearly distinct sections. Sibylline Oracle 8:1-216 is 
mainly concerned with political prophecies, es- 
pecially against Rome. These verses are proba- 
bly Jewish in origin, There are several oracles 
on the return of Nero, presumably from the 
dead. First, his return is predicted in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius (A.D, 161-180), There is another 
reference to his return in Sibylline Oracle 8:155, 
where the anonymous “man of secret birth” is 
said to cut through the isthmus (of Corinth, as 
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Nero had attempted to do), Nero is probably 
also the figure who will come to ravage the na- 
tion of the Hebrews (Sib. Or. 8:140-41), The fact 
that the Hebrews alone are singled out argues 
for Jewish origin. This oracle must have been 
composed in the time of Marcus Aurelius, since 
it predicts the return of Nero before the death of 
that emperor. It is primarily a powerful indict- 
ment of the greed of Rome. 

The Christian stratum of this book (Sib. Or. 
8:217-500) is taken up with christology, the In- 
carnation and the praises of God. It begins with 
an acrostic poem that spells out the words Jesous 
Christos Theou Huios Sotér Stauros, Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Savior, Cross. The latest date for 
this section is provided by Lactantius (c. A.D. 
240-320), who quotes extensively from the whole 
book, 


5. Christian Oracles, 

5.1. Book 6, Sibylline Oracle 6 is a short 
(twenty-eight-verse) hymn to Christ. Nothing in 
the text suggests sibylline authorship or even 
that it is an oracle. The hymn refers to the bap- 
tism of Christ in the Jordan and mentions fire in 
this connection. The allusion to the Jordan is 
the only possible clue to geographical prove- 
nance, and that is not very compelling. The 
hymn was quoted by Lactantius about A.D. 500. 

5.2, Book 7. Sibylline Oracle 7 is poorly pre- 
served and scems to be loosely structured, There 
is reference to the flood in Sibylline Oracle 7:7-15, 
and Phrygia is again hailed as the first land to 
emerge after it, The book concludes with an es- 
chatological passage that predicts a conflagra- 
tion, eternal punishment of sinners by fire and 
the restoration of the earth (Sib, Or, 7:118-51). 
Much of the intervening material consists of a 
chaotic sequence of oracles against various 
places. Sibylline Oracle 7;40-50 refers to a rout of 
Rome by the Parthians, possibly at Carrhae in 53 
B.C, This is followed by an oracle about Troy 
(Sib. Or, '7:51-54). Later the sibyl returns to Rome 
in Sibylline Oracle 7:108-11, but the reference is 
to the rise of Rome after the fall of Macedonia. 

A number of unusual references in the book 
have *gnostic parallels (c.g., “the noble mothers 
of God,” Sih. Or. 7:72-73, referring to Hope, Piety 
and Holiness, and the Ogdoad in Sib, Or. 7:140), 
but these references are out of context and do 
not make the book gnostic, Claims that it is Jew- 
ish Christian are also unfounded, Much of the 
interest of the book concerns its interest in ritu- 


als, Sibylline Oracle 7;64-75 describes the baptism 
of Christ; in Sibylline Oracle 7:76-91 sacrifice is 
replaced by a rite commemorating the baptism, 
in which water is sprinkled on fire and a dove is 
released toward heaven. Sibylline Oracle 7:85-91 
prescribes a rite for accepting supplicants. The 
eschatology of the book resembles that of Sibyl- 
line Oracles 4 and 1—2. Sibylline Oracle '7 was cited 
by Lactantius, and so it was probably composed 
in the second century. The place of origin is un- 
certain. 


6. Sibyltine Oracles 11—14. 
The last four books of the Sibylline Oracles (11— 
14) provide a more or less continuous outline of 
history from the flood down to the Arab con- 
quest of Egypt in the seventh century, with a 
brief eschatological conclusion in Sibylline Ora- 
cle 14;351-61. The books are marked off by intro- 
ductions and conclusions, but these are 
secondary. The text is continuous. It was proba- 
bly composed over centuries, being repeatedly 
updated and extended. There is no sign of 
Christian authorship, and large parts could have 
been composed by a pagan. Sibylline Oracle 11 
reviews history from the flood to Cleopatra. This 
book is clearly Jewish, as it eulogizes the Jewish 
people under the name “Assyrians” (Sib. Or. 
11:80-103), but it lacks the religious and ethical 
interests of Sibylline Oracles 3-5. Since the re- 
view of history only extends to the time of Cleo- 
patra, Sibylline Oracle 11 may have been 
composed around the turn of the era, but it is 
not certain that it was composed as a discrete 
unit. Egypt is the focus of much interest and was 
presumably the place of composition. (Egypt is 
said to be destroyed as punishment for its treat- 
ment of the Jews [Sib. Or, 11:307].) It passes neg- 
ative judgment on Cleopatra (Sib, Or. 11:279-97) 
but refrains from any criticism of the Romans. 
This book evidently does not come from the 
same tradition as do Sybilline Oracles 3 and 5. 
Sibylline Oracle 12 borrows the first eleven 
verses from Sibylline Oracle 5 but otherwise con- 
tinues the review of history down to the third 
century. Sibylline Oracle 13 continues it to the 
middle of that century, Sibylline Oracle 14 is al- 
most indecipherable, but it appears to refer to 
further Roman emperors and finally to the Arab 
conquest of Egypt These books are of interest 
for the ways in which various Roman emperors 
were perceived in the East, but they are virtually 
without any religious or theological interest. 
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7. Enduring Influence. 
The Sibylline Oracles were cited hundreds of 
times in the church fathers and were important 
enough to be quoted in Constantine's “Speech 
to the Saints." New sibylline oracles continued 
to be produced down to the Middle Ages. They 
had an important impact on millenarian think- 
ing through Joachim of Fiore. The Tiburtine 
sibyl was especially popular, The sibyl is men- 
tioned in the Dies Irae of Tomas a Celano. 
Michelangelo juxtaposed five sibyls (Persian, 
Eryth-rean, Delphic, Cumean and Libyan) with 
the OT prophets on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, and Raphael used four sibyls 
(Cumean, Persian, Phrygian and Tiburtine) to 
adorn the church of Santa Maria della Pace in 
Rome, 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; APOCALYP- 
TIGISM; PROPHETS AND PROPHECY, 
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SIMON BEN KOSIBA 
The last significant Jewish freedom fighter of 
late antiquity, Simon ben Kosiba, also known by 
various sobriquets, attempted to cast off the Ro- 
man yoke in A.D, 132 but was finally defeated in 
135. His defeat was a disaster for the Jewish peo- 
ple, ending any hope of rebuilding the *temple 
that had been destroyed in A.D. 70 and ending 
the Jewish state until its refounding in 1948, Of 
great interest to NT interpreters is whether or 
not Simon was viewed as a messianic figure and, 
if so, in what way. 

1. Simon and the Jewish Revolt 

2. The Messianism of Simon 

3, Importance for Understanding the Messi- 

anism of Jesus 


1. Simon and the Jewish Revolt, 

Jewish, Christian and Roman sources refer to 
a major Jewish revolt led by one Simon ben (or 
bar) Koziba or Kokhba (see Jewish Wars with 
Rome). Both Koziba and Kokhba are sobri- 
quets, the former meaning “lie” and the latter 
“star.” Letters found at Nahal Hever have re- 
vealed that Simon's name was Kosiba, with the 
vowels themselves supplied by a letter written 
in Greek, Evidently Simon was dubbed bar 
Kokhba, or “the son of the star,” by his admir- 
ers. But after defeat, his critics, as seen espe- 
cially in *rabbinic literature, referred to him as 
bar Kozilja, or “the son of the lic.” 

The rebellion broke out in A.D, 132 (as papy- 
rological, numismatic, literary and archaeologi- 
cal evidence suggests), not long after Hadrian 
completed his tour of the castern Roman Em- 
pire (cf, Dio Cassius Hist. 69,12.1-2: “so long as 
Hadrian was close by in Egypt and again in 
Syria, they remained quiet... but when,he went 
farther away they openly revolted"; Seder ‘Olam 
Rab, §30; Jerome In Ezek. 7.24; Epiphanius Men. 
Pond. 14; Pan. 30.12), and perdured for nearly 
three years, as the numismatic evidence suggests 
(see Coinage: Jewish). 

Almost nothing is known of Simon ben Ko- 
siba, the leader of the rebellion, Not until the 
discovery at Nahal Hever of some of his corre- 
spondence were scholars able to determine his 
surname. The exact cause of the rebellion is not 
clear. Dio Cassius says it was Hadrian's refound- 
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ing of *Jerusalem as Aclia Capitolina and the 
plan to build a temple in honor of Jupiter on the 
spot where the Jewish temple stood that brought 
on the war (Dio Gassius Hist. 69.12.1-2), Accord- 
ing to the so-called Scriptores Historiae Augustae, 
which provides extracts of the lives and accom- 
plishments of Rome's *emperors, “At this time 
[i.e., following Hadrian's visit to the East] also 
the Jews began a war, because they were forbid- 
den to mutilate the genitals [i.c., practice circum- 
cision]" (Vita Hadriani 14.2). The repeal of this 
ban early in the administration of Antoninus 
Pius (A.D. 138-161; Digesta 48, 8.11.1) supports 
this assertion, though the point is debated. Both 
factors may have contributed to the rebellion: 
imperial plans to renovate Jerusalem as a pagan 
city and an imperial ban that may have been in- 
terpreted as outlawing the practice of circumci- 
sion, 

Although Dio says that “many outside na- 
tions” joined the Jewish rebellion (Dio Cassius 
Hist. 69.13.2), the archacological and numis- 
matic evidence suggests that the conflict was 
confined principally to parts of Judea and 
neighboring territory (in contrast to the first war 
[A.D, 66-73], which ranged throughout *Israel, 
and the North African war [c. A.D. 115-116), 
which involved much of Libya, Egypt, parts of Is- 
racl and other regions). D. Barag has pointed 
out that the geographical distribution of the Bar 
Kokhba coins suggests that Simon's forces con- 
trolled a not insignificant area, 20 to 30 kilome- 
ters north, west and east of Jerusalem, south of 
Jerusalem, including Bethlehem and Hebron, 
and the western shores of the Dead Sea as far 
south as Masada, Whether or not Simon con- 
trolled Jerusalem itself is disputed—the two 
coins found in the city may have been brought 
there as souvenirs by Roman soldiers, Accord- 
ing to Appian (Syriaca 50.252) and Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccl. 4.5.2; 5.12.1), he Roman army had to 
reconquer Jerusalem, The city, which probably 
still lay in ruins, would have had little strategic 
value but would have had great symbolic value. 

Dio also says that the Jewish rebels did not 
fight the Romans in the open but occupied 
places of advantage, including subterranean 
passages, making it necessary for the Romans lo 
shut them up and starve them out (Dio Cassius 
Hist. 69.12.38; 69.13.3). According to rabbinic sto- 
ries, Jews hid in caves, where many starved 
(Lam. Rab, 1:16 §45; Midr. Ps. 17.13 [on 17:14)). 
Jerome also passes on tradition about Jews hid- 


ing in caves during the war (Jerome Comm. in 
Isa, 2:15). The tunnels and cisterns of Masada 
and the Herodium, along with the relatively re- 
cent discoveries in several caves in Nahal Hever 
of letters, shoes, clothing, cooking utensils, per- 
sonal effects and human remains from the Bar 
Kokhba revolt confirm the general truthfulness 
of these stories. 

Simon minted his own coins, overstriking 
previously minted coins, with patriotic legends 
that read “Simon Prince of Israel," “Year One of 
the Redemption of Israel,” “Year Two of the 
Freedom of Israel” and so forth (Mildenberg; 
Schiirer, 606). The part of his correspondence 
that has been recovered suggests that Simon 
ben Kosiba had difficulty maintaining discipline 
among his following. He implores his lieuten- 
ants to bring badly needed supplies and fresh 
recruits, while also ordering that the insubordi- 
nate be disciplined (Benoit, 155-63; Yadin 1961, 
41-51; 1962, 249-55). 

The Roman army finally overwhelmed Si- 
mon’s forces at Betar (spelled variously; cf. Sep- 
tuagint Th Josh 15;59), which is situated in the 
southern part of Judea. The configuration of the 
camp is visible, though the site has not yet been 
excavated. According to Dio, the losses on both 
sides were heavy, With regard to the Jews he 
says: “Fifty of their most important outposts and 
nine hundred and eighty-five of their most fa- 
mous villages were razed to the ground, Five 
hundred and eighty thousand men were slain... 
and the number of those that perished by fam- 
ine, disease and fire was past finding out. Thus 
nearly the whole of Judea was made desolate” 
(Dio Cassius Hist. 69.14,1-2; cf. Appian Rom. 
Hist, 11: The Syrian Wars 8 §50: “Vespasian de- 
stroyed [Jerusalem] again, and Hadrian did the 
same in my time”). Scholars suspect that these 
numbers are inflated, though their exactness 
makes one think that they may have been drawn 
from actual if greatly exaggerated reports, Dio 
also admits that “many Romans perished fivthe 
war” and that Hadrian found it necessary in his 
reports to the senate to omit the usual salutation, 
“T and the legions are in health” (Dio Cassius 
Hist. 69.14.3). The heaviness of Rome's losses is 
confirmed in Fronto's consoling letter to Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus (A.D. 162), in which he re- 
minds the grieving emperor: “under the rule of 
your grandfather Hadrian what a number of sol- 
diers were killed by the Jews” (Parthian War 2). 

The extent of the disaster is presented in 
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graphic and exaggerated terms in later Christian 
and Jewish sources, According to rabbinic leg- 
ends, “Emperor Hadrian slew cighty thousand 
myriads of human beings at Betar” (Lam. Rab, 
2:2 §4; Gen, Rab. 65:21 (on 27:22); “cight hun- 
dred thousand,” according to », Ta ‘an. 4:5; “not 
a soul escaped," according to ‘Abot R. Nat. A 
§38). We are told that Hadrian said to Aquila: 
“See how I have degraded [the people of Israel], 
and how many of them I have slain” (Exod. Rab. 
30:12 [on 21;1]). Elsewhere we are told that 
Hadrian “killed in the city of Bethar four hun- 
dred thousand myriads, or as some say, four 
thousand myriads” (6. Git 57b). God will judge 
Rome, according to Rabbi Berekiah, because 
“Hadrian slew in Bethar four hundred myriads 
of thousands of human beings” (Song Rab. 2:17 
§1). “How many battles did Hadrian fight? Two 
teachers give an answer, One said it was fifly-two 
and the other fifty-four" (Lam. Rab. 2:2 §4). The 
modest dimensions of Betar (Yadin 1971, 192) 
expose the exaggeration of these numbers. The 
site has not yet been excavated, but preliminary 
soundings have been taken (see Ussishkin). 

The rabbis spared no hyperbole in describ- 
ing the extent and gruesomeness of the Jewish 
slaughter: Rivers of blood flowed to the sea; 
Hadrian built a fence out of corpses from Tibe- 
ria to Seppharis; only his successor (Antoninus 
Pius) permitted burial; the Gentiles fertilized 
their vineyards with the blood of the slain; great 
numbers of phylacteries were found at Betar; 
children were wrapped in Torah scrolls and 
burned (d. Git 57a, 57b-58a; Lam. Rab. 2:2 §4; 
Seder Elijah §28 [151]}), The memory of the disas- 
ter was such that ben Kosiba’s generation be- 
came known as the “generation of destruction" 
(Esth. Rab. 3:7 (on 1:9); Song Rab. 1:3 §3; 8:6 §4; 
Midr, Ps. 16:4 [on 16:4], where it is identified as 
one of the three gencrations of suffering). 
These traditions have no historical value be- 
yond corroborating in colorful ways the magni- 
tude of the disaster in Judea and its enduring 
painful memory. 

Eusebius adds: “We have seen in our own 
time Zion once so famous ploughed with yokes 
of oxen by the Romans and utterly devastated, 
and Jerusalem, as the oracle says [Is 1:8], de- 
serted like a lodge” (Eusebius Dem. Ev, 6.13), Jer- 
ome adds a little to what has already been seen. 
He says that the “citizens of Judea came to such 
distress that they, together with their wives, their 
children, their gold and their silver, in which 
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they trusted, remained in underground tunnels 
and deepest caves” (Jerome Comm. in Isa, 2:15). 


2. The Messianism of Simon. 

One of the most debated questions concerning 
Simon ben Kosiba is whether or not he was re- 
garded by his following as the awaited Messiah 
(see Messianism). The evidence suggests that he 
was probably so regarded. 

2.1. Rabbinic, The earliest and most impor- 
tant rabbinic tradition concerning the messianic 
recognition of Simon is found in the Palestinian 
Talmud; “Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai taught: 
‘Agiba, my master, used to interpret “a star 
[kékhab) goes forth from Jacob” [Num 24:17}— 
Kdzeba’ goes forth from Jacob.’ Rabbi Agiba, 
when he saw Bar Kozeba, said: “This is the King 
Messiah,’ Rabbi Yohanan ben Torta said to him; 
‘Agiba! Grass will grow on your cheeks and still 
the son of David does not come!"” (y. Ta‘an. 4:5 
[8] = Lam, Rab, 2:2 §4; b. Sanh. 98b; on messi- 
anic interpretation, cf. y, Ned. 3:8). Two features 
of this tradition are clearly secondary: (1) The 
reference to Simon as Kézeba’, instead of Ko- 
siba, reflects the later, post-Aqiba negative as- 
sessment of the leader. Afier all, Aqiba would 
hardly hail the man he believed to be the fulfill- 
ment of Numbers 24:17, which in the *tarngums 
and earlier traditions (e.g., 1QM 11:4-7; 1QSb 
5:27-29; CD 7:18-21; see War Scroll; Book of 
Blessings; Damascus Document) is understood 
in explicit messianic terms, as the “liar” who 
“goes forth from Jacob.” 

(2) The immediate rebuke by Yohanan ben 
Tortais probably artificial and represents a later 
correction of the famous rabbi. It is more proba- 
ble that Agiba’s recognition of Simon was widely 
shared, at least initially. Centuries later Moses 
Maimonides, over against the Talmud itself, be- 
lieved that Simon enjoyed widespread support 
among the rabbis: “Rabbi Aqiba, the greatest of 
the sages of the Mishna, was a supporter of King 
Ben Kozeba, saying of him that he was King 
Messiah, He and all the contemporary sages re- 
garded him as the King Messiah, until he was 
killed for sins which he had committed” (Mish- 
neh Torah, Melakhim 11:3, emphasis added). 
Later rabbinic tradition is completely legendary 
in nature, including another explanation for 
why Agiba recognized Simon as the Messiah; 
“And what used Bar Koziba to do? He would 
catch the missiles from the enemy's catapults on 
one of his knees and hurl them back, killing 
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many of the foe. On that account Rabbi Aqiba 
[proclaimed him Messiah" (Lam. Rab, 2:2 §4). 

2.2. Christian. In his first Apology Justin Mar- 
tyr refers to Simon by his positive sobriquet bar 
Kokhba: 

[The prophetic books] are also in the posses- 

sion of all Jews throughout the world; but 

they, though they read, do not understand 
what is said, but count us foes and enemies; 
and, like yourselves, they kill and punish us 
whenever they have the power, as you can 
well believe. For in the Jewish war which 
lately raged, Barchochebas, the leader of the 
revolt of the Jews, gave orders that Christians 
alone should be led to cruel punishments, 
unless they should deny Jesus the Christ and 

blaspheme. (Justin Martyr Apol. 1 31.5-6) 
Eusebius, possibly dependent on Justin, simi- 
larly states that “Cochebas, prince of the Jewish 
sect, killed the Christians with all kinds of perse- 
cutions, when they refused to help him against 
the Roman troops” (Hadrian Year 17). Why did 
the Christians refuse to support Simon's bid for 
freedom? The most probable reason is that Si- 
mon was regarded as the Messiah, as both Jew- 
ish and Christian sources relate (Eusebius Hist. 
Eccl, 4.6.14). Therefore, Christian allegiance to 
Jesus as the Messiah contradicted Simon's 
claims and undermined his authority. Christians 
“alone” were dealt with severely, because among 
the Jews they alone regarded someone else as 
Israel's Messiah. This interpretation is consis- 
tent with Jerome's polemic against Simon: “That 
famed Bar Chochebas, the instigator of the Jew- 
ish uprising, fanned a lighted blade of straw in 
his mouth with puffs of breath so as to give the 
impression that he was spewing out flames” (Jer- 
ome Ruf. 3.31). 

2.3. Coins and Letters, The numismatic and 
epistolary evidence lends 4 measure of support 
to the messianic interpretation of Simon's lead- 
ership. In both coins and letters he is called 
Prince of Israel (nasi’ yisrael). Some of the coins 
depict the temple, which Simon probably hoped 
to rebuild, a task that the Isaiah Targum thought 
belonged to the Messiah (7g, Isa, 53:5; “and [the 
Messiah] will build the sanctuary"; cf. Tg. Zech. 
6:12-18; Ty. Song 1:17). The designation 
“prince” does not argue against a messianic 
identification, for the expected Messiah was of- 
ten referred to in this manner in eschatological 
material from late antiquity (¢.g., 1QM 3:15; 5:1; 
1QSa 2:12, 14, 20; CD 7:19; 4Q285 4 2, 6; 5 4; 6 2; 


40376 frag. 1 iii 1, 3). The messianic employ- 
ment of the epithet prince may derive from Ezek- 
jel (Ezek 34:24; 87:25; cf. Ty. Ezek, 34:24; 37:25, 
which substitutes “king” for “prince”), The ab- 
sence of the self-designation as “Messiah” 
should hardly surprise, for a direct claim of mes- 
siahship would be viewed as highly presumptu- 
ous. One's messianic identity was to be 
recognized by God's people and confirmed by 
signs. 

The most compelling datum that urges a 
messianic interpretation of Simon's leadership 
is the sobriquet bar Kokhba. Given the wide- 
spread and consistent messianic interpretation 
of Numbers 24:17, usage of this title strongly 
suggests that Simon was viewed by many of his 
supporters as the awaited Messiah. 


3. Importance for Understanding the 
Messianism of Jesus. 

Aqiba's recognition of Simon ben Kosiba as 
Messiah may shed light on the messianism of 
Jesus of Nazareth. According to the Babylonian 
Talmud, Aqiba interpreted the plural “thrones” 
of Daniel 7:9 as implying one throne for God 
and one throne for David, that is, the Messiah 
(b. Sanh, 38b; cf. Midr. Tanhuma B on Lev 19:1-2 
[Qedosin §1}). As in the tradition in the Palestin- 
ian Talmud (cited above), Aqiba is again re- 
buked. His interpretation is seen as a profan- 
ation of God's holy presence, for what mortal 
can sit beside him? Aqiba then abandons his in- 
terpretation. Again the great rabbinical author- 
ity is corrected, But on the historical level Agiba 
evidently didenvision a heavenly enthronement 
of the Messiah, which parallels closely Jesus’ as- 
sertion that high priest *Caiaphas and his 
priestly colleagues will some day “see” Jesus as 
“the son of man seated at the right hand of 
Power, coming with the clouds of heaven” (Mk 
14:62). Jesus’ understanding of Daniel 7, in com- 
bination with Psalm 110;1, is similar to Aqiba’s 
interpretation and to the interpretation held by 
other rabbis (cf. b. Sank. 96b-97a, 98a; Num. Rab. 
13:14 [on Num 7:13}; Midr, Ps. 21:5 [on Ps 21:7); 
98:1 [on Ps 93:1)). 

In some exegeses Daniel 7:13 and Psalm 
110;1 are combined (cf. Midr, Ps. 2:9 [on Ps 2:7]; 
18:29 [on Ps 18:36]). Aqiba’s belief that Simon 
ben Kosiba was the Messiah, playing on his 
name and the “star” passage in Numbers 24:17, 
shows that its messianism did not necessarily en- 
tail expectations of a supernatural figure (pace 
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Mildenberg, 76) but of a mortal whom God 
might endow with his Spirit in power and wis- 
dom (cf. Is 11;1-5), It also shows that the christol- 
ogy of Mark 14:61-62 is Jewish, Palestinian, and 
not necessarily the product of Easter faith and 
*Hellenistic ideas of a supernatural being, On 
the contrary, there is every reason to conclude 
that the christology of the carly church origi- 
nated in Jesus himself. 

See also COINAGE: JEWISH; MESSIANISM; PA- 
PYRI, PALESTINIAN; REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENTS, JEWISH, 
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STRACH 
The Wisdom of Ben Sira, also known as Sirach 
or Ecclesiasticus, is a collection of sayings and 
lengthier instructions written by a devout Jew of 
the late third to early second century B.C. The 
author identifies wisdom with the Torah of 
Moses, thus anchoring his students who seek 
wisdom and honor firmly in the Jewish way of 
life at a time when commitment to Torah was no 
longer taken for granted among clite or up- 
wardly mobile Jews. The author also provides 
guidance on a wide array of practical, domestic, 
social and religious topics. The collection was 
preserved by and widely used within the early 
church, [t can be found in the OT canons of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox churches, 
or in the *Apocrypha to the OT of Protestant 
churches, 

1, Author, Date and Setting 

2. Sirach and Hellenism 

3. Sirach’s Teaching 

4. Impact on the New Testament 


1, Author, Date and Setting, 

1.1, Sirach and Jerusalem Before Antiochus IV. 
Yeshua ben (son of) Eleazar ben Sira names 
himself as the author of this collection (Sir 
50:27) and locates himself in *Jerusalem, where 
it is believed the sage had a school (the “house 
of instruction,” Sir 51:28; Di Lella; Crenshaw; 
Hengel). As a teacher of wisdom, his originality 
lies not only in the composition of new proverbs 
(Sir 13;26) but also in the selection, expansion 
and interpretation of traditional wisdom mate- 
rial. Ben Sira was a student, first of *Torah and 
the Scriptures of Israel (Sir 38:34—39:1; 39:8), 
then of traditional wisdom material both from 
native soil (although Proverbs, for example, al- 
ready shows marked similarities with foreign 
wisdom) and from other lands (Sir 39:1-4). Ben 
Sira traveled extensively (Sir 34:12-13; 39:4; 
51:13), acquainting himself with the wisdom tra- 
ditions at least of Greece and Egypt (Sanders). 
One finds in Ben Sira, however, that ‘Torah re- 
mains the measuring rod of all wisdom; if a tra- 
dition leads one away from Torah observance, it 
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is not the road to wisdom, The famous passage 
on the “sage” or “scribe” (Sir 38:24—39:11) pro- 
vides a window into the source of Sirach's own 
learning (von Rad) and no doubt his curriculum 
for his students; a thorough investigation of say- 
ings and traditions, but always within the 
bounds of wholehearted commitment to the To- 
rah of Moses. 

The date of this collection can be deter- 
mined with some certainty. In the prologue to 
the *Septuagint (LXX, the Greek translation), 
Ben Sira’s grandson tells of his arrival in Egypt 
in the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy VII Euer- 
getes Il, or 132 b,c, (Hengel, Di Lella), This 
would place his grandfather's period of flourish- 
ing in the last decades of the third and first de- 
cades of the second century B.C. The hymn in 
praise of the ancestors concludes with a lauda- 
tory reflection on the high priest Simon II (219- 
196 B,C.) but contains no references to the depo- 
sition of Onias III or the Hellenization crisis of 
175-164 B.c.—a period whose harsh lessons 
would have reinforced his position that depar- 
ture from Torah means ruin and disgrace. This 
places the date of the compilation between 196 
and 175 B.G. (Hengel; Di Lella; Duesberg and 
Auvray). 

Ben Sira lived and taught in a time of cultural 
tension. Some Jews were increasingly attracted 
to the Greek way of life while others were con- 
cerned to preserve the Jewish way of life or dis- 
cover some viable synthesis between the two (see 
Hellenistic Judaism), First Maccabees 1:11-12 
and 2 Maccabees 4:7-15 point to the role of elite 
Jews initiating the Hellenization of Jerusalem in 
175 B.C, suggesting that pro-Hellenizing senti- 
ments were advancing in Jerusalem in the de- 
cades leading up to the radical steps taken by 
Jason and Menelaus. Ben Sira sought through 
his teaching to turn his pupils back to a commit- 
ment to live according to Torah and to stem the 
tide of the growing desire to become, once 
again, “like the nations” (Duesberg and Auvray; 
Di Lella; Siebeneck). 

1.2. The Translator and Textual Transmission of 
Ben Sira. Ben Sira wrote in Hebrew, but his work 
was translated by his grandson into Greek for 
the benefit of the Jewish community in Egypt af- 
ter he had moved there in 132 B.C. Just as Ben 
Sira wrote so that “those who love learning 
might make even greater progress in living ac- 
cording to the Law,” so his grandson publishes 
his translation for the sake of those who “are 


disposed to live according to the Law” (from the 
Prologue). He thus takes his grandfather's pro- 
motion of a conservative ideology into a major 
center of *Diaspora Judaism. 

For centuries, Ben Sira’s work was known to 
us only through this Greek translation (pre- 
served in a number of codices of the LXX, such 
as Alexandrinus and Vaticanus). In the late 
ninetcenth century, extensive portions of a He- 
brew version were found in the storage room of 
a synagogue in Cairo, These portions have been 
further supplemented by finds at *Qumran and 
Masada (fragments dating from the turn of the 
era), such that two-thirds of Ben Sira is now rep- 
resented in Hebrew, opening up new avenues 
for textual critics to work toward establishing 
Ben Sira’s original Hebrew text. His grandson 
attested to the impossibility of rendering an ex- 
act translation of a text from its original to a new 
language, pointing in his prologue to the dis- 
crepancies between the Greek version of the 
Pentateuch and other Scriptures used by Di- 
aspora Jews and the Hebrew texts in use in Pal 
estine in the second century B.C. (a source, 
perhaps, of some friction between Palestinian 
Jews reading in Hebrew and those Jews relying 
on a Greek translation of Torah), “for what was 
originally expressed in Hebrew docs not have 
exactly the same sense when translated into an- 
other language.” Recent studies of the transla- 
tion technique of Ben Sira's grandson have 
demonstrated that he provides an interpretation 
rather than a mechanical reproduction of his 
grandfather's original (Wright; Skehan and Di 
Lella). The grandson's Greek version remains 
the most important witness to Ben Sira’s work, 
but the Hebrew witnesses help distinguish be- 
tween the author's original words and the trans- 
lator’s work. 


2. Sirach and Hellenism. 

While Ben Sira fought against the tendency 
among Jewish elites to abandon thejr Jewish 
heritage in favor of Greek ways, he nevertheless 
shows himself to be fully a product of Helleniza- 
tion in its less radical sense. The spirit of the age 
allowed for a freer flowing of ideas between cul- 
tures, and Ben Sira, truc to this spirit, incorpo- 
rated the wisdom of foreign cultures into his 
instruction. J. T. Sanders has carefully evaluated 
parallels between Ben Sira and older Greek lit- 
erature, and he presents a balanced assessment 
of the extent of influence of the Greck classics 
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on this Jewish author, Sirach 14;18, for example, 
scems to use an image from Jliad 6.148-49: both 
passages speak of humanity as a tree that is for- 
ever losing leaves (Le., individual human beings 
die) to make room for new leaves. This does not 
imply that Ben Sira had read the /liad, for it 
would have been casy cnough for him to learn 
this simile from common parlance, just as so 
many people today may quote Shakespeare 
without ever having read him, Theognis, a sixth- 
century B.C. Greek author, may well have been 
on Ben Sira’s reading list. Especially noteworthy 
are the sayings in Theognis about the character 
of the true friend as opposed to the fair-weather 
friend, and sayings about wine as a fire that 
shows the mettle of a person (cf. Sir 6:10, 15; 
9:10; 10:6; 13:1; $1:26). 

Sanders has also demonstrated Ben Sira’s fa- 
miliarity with Egyptian wisdom, Striking paral- 
lels exist between Ben Sira and Demotic wisdom 
texts with regard to the occupation of the scribe 
and its favorable comparison against all other 
occupations (c¢.g., artisans, engravers, smiths; cf, 
Sir 38;24—39:11). Similarly, shared proverbs 
about being a temperate eater at banquets, 
avoiding the gluttony or greed that would be 
seen as antisocial acts, testify to a broader wis- 
dom tradition in these practical areas. In partic- 
ular he appears to have learned much from the 
wisdom sayings of an Egyptian sage named Phi- 
bis. These two collections emphasize the dan- 
gers of gluttony and lust as causes of ruin for the 
fool, the merits of frugality and the need for 
moderation in mourning. Both also advise mod- 
eration in cating specifically for the sake of 
health, circumspection in approaching one’s so- 
ciopolitical superiors and avoidance of the sexu- 
ally promiscuous woman (while also praising 
the benefits of a good wife). 

Such borrowing shows that Ben Sira was not 
closed-minded to the wisdom of non-Jews where 
this wisdom could coexist with commitment to 
Torah, What he opposed, rather, was the forsak- 
ing of the Jewish way of life in favor of the 
Greek way of life. This is evident in his complete 
identification of wisdom and the Mosaic law 
(von Rad; deSilva). His most extended reflection 
on wisdom (Sir 24:1-29) climaxes in the asser- 
tion that “all this is the book of the covenant of 
the Most High God, the law that Moses com- 
manded us" (Sir 24:23 NRSV). While Proverbs 
claimed that the “fear of the Lord was the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” Ben Sira adds that "to fear the 
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Lord is the whole of wisdom” (Sir 1:16) and the 
“crown of wisdom” (Sir 1:18). He counsels his 
students that walking in wisdom means walking 
always in accordance with the Jewish Torah: 
“the sum of wisdom is fear of the Lord, and in 
all wisdom there is the doing of Torah” (Sir 
19:20). God causes wisdom to dwell in Jerusalem 
(Sir 24:8-12): those who seck wisdom and its 
promised rewards must seek it first in the temple 
(cf. Sir 51;13-14) and the Torah; firmly anchored 
there, they can begin to test the wisdom of for- 
¢ign peoples. Foreign wisdom that leads one 
away from “fear of the Lord,” such as perhaps 
the *Epicurean teaching that, while the gods ex- 
ist, they do not inquire into the affairs of human 
beings or hold human beings accountable (cf. 
Sir 16:17-28; Hengel), is to be rejected as folly. 

After nearly one-and-a-half centuries of Hel- 
lenization (since the campaigns of *Alexander 
the Great), Jews, like other groups that had held 
onto their native culture, found themselves at 
the frontier of an emerging world culture, supe- 
rior in power and, for some, superior in promise 
for personal achievement and enjoyment of 
life’s pleasures, Internal desires to join with this 
dominant culture and Antiochus IV's ambitions 
to fulfill Alexander’s dream of a single world 
united by a common culture would soon precipi- 
tate a severe crisis for Judaism, Ben Sira lives at 
a time when certain age groups—notably the 
young, who must be the more strongly admon- 
ished to honor the traditions and teachings of 
the older generation (Crenshaw; Hengel)—and 
classes—notably the elite—no longer took it as 
given that, being born Jewish, they would ad- 
here to Jewish law and piety. The world was 
changing, and Israel was a small place in a cor- 
ner of that world, continually passed back and 
forth from *Ptolemaic to *Seleucid control. It 
was a minority culture in the world of competing 
kingdoms that nevertheless shared a dominant 
culture, Hellenism. Within such a setting, Ben 
Sira shapes his wisdom teaching to promege ad- 
herence to the values and customs of Judaism 
(deSilva), combating strong tendencies to assim- 
ilate and become “like the Gentiles" (Duesberg 
and Auvray; Di Lella). 


3. Sirach’s Teaching. 

3.1. Style and Sources. While Proverbs con- 
sisted mostly of discrete sayings and only a few 
more fully developed instructions, Ben Sira 
tends to expand sayings into a longer instruc- 
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tion (Sanders; Metzger). Where he does not de- 
velop an argument, he will frequently at least 
group together individual sayings that treat a 
shared topic. Ben Sira combines a wide array of 
literary forms in his collection. One finds not 
only the proverbs and instructions typical of wis- 
dom literature but also a psalm of lament, a 
psalm of deliverance, an autobiographical poem 
and an encomiastic reflection on prominent fig- 
ures of Isracl’s sacred history. 

We have noted a number of non-Jewish 
sources for Ben Sira’s work. The primary sources 
of his thought must be sought in the Jewish tra- 
dition in which the sage was steeped. As a dili- 
gent sage, Ben Sira occupied himself with the 
study of Torah (Sir 38;34; 39:8; see also the 
translator's prologue); in his teaching, he directs 
students first and last to Torah as the path of all 
wisdom (cf, inter alia Sir 19:20). Much of Ben 
Sira's wisdom may be read as an extended medi- 
tation on the precepts of Torah: care for the 
poor, avoidance of *adultery, honor for parents 
and truthfulness in speech all have a basis in 
the Deuteronomic law code. When Ben Sira de- 
clares that “fire and water,” “life and death” 
have been set before his pupils, and when he 
urges them to choose to keep Torah (Sir 15:15- 
17), he echoes the similar choice set before the 
Hebrews in Deuteronomy 30:19. Wisdom, for 
him, means making the right choice in the an- 
cient, Deuteronomic set of alternatives. 

Ben Sira also occupied himself with “prophe- 
cies” (Sir 39:1; prologue). His passion for the 
poor, the widow and the orphan (cf. Sir 35;17- 
26), coupled with his declaration of God's visita- 
tion upon those who oppress such people, cap- 
tures the spirit of the Hebrew prophets. 
Similarly, his awareness of God's sovereignty 
over nations and the succession of nations (Sir 
10:4-5, 8) may also have arisen from his refiec- 
tion upon the prophetic literature, which would 
include what Protestants call the Historical 
Books, Finally, his encomiastic survey of Israel's 
past includes numerous references to the 
prophets of Israel, even to the collection of the 
twelve Minor Prophets (Sir 49:10). 

Finally, we may be sure that Ben Sira re- 
flected on the Psalms in worship and in study. 
Not only does he imitate their form (a psalm of 
lament, Sir 36:1-22; a psalm of thanksgiving for 
deliverance, Sir 51:1-12), but also he incorpo- 
rates their content and spirituality. His original 
psalms are replete with parallels in the canoni- 


cal psalms, His reflection on God's majesty and 
sovereignty as revealed in the wonders of cre- 
ation (Sir 42;15—43;33) recalls the appearance 
of the same ground for praise and awe in many 
psalms. Ben Sira would be particularly at home 
reciting the psalms that celebrate Torah as the 
path for instruction and for living wisely (Pss 1, 
19, 119; cf. Sir 6:37; 15:1), The psalmist’s declara- 
tion that “the Torah of Yahweh is perfect, reviv- 
ing the soul; the commands of Yahweh are 
dependable, making the uneducated wise” (Ps 
19:7) stands behind Ben Sira’s entire curiculum. 

A major source for Ben Sira remains the wis- 
dom tradition of Israel (cf. Sir 8:8-9; 39:1-3). 
Proverbs especially has left a clear mark on the 
later tradent of that tradition, Not only does Ben 
Sira share common forms but also numerous 
topics with the older collection. Both urge the 
pursuit of wisdom, strong parental discipline, 
marital fidelity and circumspection in one’s con- 
duct around social superiors; both warn against 
arrogance, impropriety of speech and dishon- 
esty in business dealings; both describe the 
character of the good wife and her opposite. 
The list could be multiplied. Ben Sira, however, 
intensifies the claims made in Proverbs for the 
rewards of pursuing wisdom (Sir 1:11-19), “Fear 
of the Lord,” that is, caution with regard to pro- 
voking God by showing disregard for God, is no 
longer simply the beginning of wisdom (Prov 
1:7; Sir 1:14) but also its fullness (Sir 1:16) and its 
crown (Sir 1:18; Skchan and Di Lella). Ben Sira 
is much more vocal about his commitment to 
the Mosaic covenant. 

3.2, Wisdom and Torah, Ben Sira, like Proverbs, 
presents the figure of Wisdom in personified 
form (Sir 24:1-22; 1;4-20), Wisdom is the first of 
God's creation (Sir 1:4; 24:3) and God's special 
gift for those who revere God and God's law (Sir 
1:10, 26). Unlike earlier reflection on Wisdom, 
Ben Sira places her home squarely in Jerusalem 
(Sir 24:812) and in effect demythologizes this 
personification: Lady Wisdom is none other than 
Torah (Sir 24:23; 19:20). This line of identifica- 
tion has survivals in later Jewish (*rabbinic) re- 
flection on the eternity of Torah and on Torah as 
the first creation of God, While wisdom is God's 
gift, it is also a goal diligently to be sought by hu- 
man beings, requiring labor and discipline (Sir 
4:17-19; 6:23-31). The pursuit of wisdom is fre- 
quently likened to a yoke or burden, which again 
has survivals in the *Pharisaic and later rabbinic 
“yoke of Torah” (Sir 6:24-25; 51:26). 
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Wisdom teachers from antiquity promoted 
their instruction as the way to *honor, wealth, 
influence and a noble end. In Ben Sira’s setting, 
abandonment of Torah was increasingly re- 
garded as the path to greater honor for the indi- 
vidual as well as the nation. *Families who were 
willing to soften the boundaries between Jew 
and Gentile had already proven that this was a 
viable way to international prestige and eco- 
nomic advancement. Prominent in Ben Sira is 
the promotion of Torah as the sole path to 
honor and a good name (Sir 10:19-24; deSilva). 
Ben Sira condemned riches gained through 
transgression as a source of dishonor (Sir 11:4-6; 
13:24) but commended fidelity to the Mosaic 
law—even if the result was poverty—as always 
honorable (Sir 25:10-11), Fear of the Lord is pro- 
moted throughout as one's only claim to honor 
(Sir 9:16; 10:22). Those who forsake the law(e.g,, 
for the sake of advancement in the broader Hel- 
lenistic environment) will come to lasting dis- 
grace (Sir 4]:6-8; Crenshaw). Seeking what 
pleases God—living according to God's require- 
ments (Le., Torah)—is therefore promoted as the 
wise course of action (Sir 1:27; 2:15-17; 3:18, 20). 

3.3, Wisdom and Piety, For Ben Sira, the path 
of wisdom was the path of piety. He himself first 
sought wisdom in prayer and temple services 
(Sir 51:13-14), Wisdom bestows her gifts on the 
life that is lived in the fear of God and God's law 
(Sir 1:14-20, 26; 32:24—83:8; $4:14-20). Wisdom 
cannot enter where attention to piety is lacking. 
Ben Sira therefore provides instructions not 
only on practical wisdom but also on matters of 
pious living. 

Ben Sira warns against the dangers of trans- 
gression of Torah. “Fear of the Lord” means not 
presuming upon God's forgiveness and mercy 
but rather taking sin seriously and avoiding its 
path to ruin (Sir 5:1-7). The slowness of divine 
punishment does not mean that sin is without 
consequences, so one must repent swiftly and 
not turn again to the same sins (Sir 34:28-51). 
Ben Sira also cautions strongly against harboring 
unforgiveness against one’s fellow mortals. One 
cannot hope for forgiveness from God if one re- 
fuses to forgive other people (Sir 27:30—28:7). 

Ben Sira's celebration of Simon IT officiating 
at the temple liturgies (Sir 50:5-21) reveals his ap- 
preciation of the beauty and marvel of liturgy. 
He urges his students to honor God through the 
giving of tithes to God's “priests (Sir 7:29-31) and 
encourages generous offerings to God (Sir 35;6- 
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13). God will not, however, accept tithes from ill- 
gotten gains: defrauding one’s fellow human be- 
ing in business makes for blemished tithes, Law- 
ful income alone makes for pleasing offerings 
(Sir 54:21-24). Ben Sira does not permit *piety to 
be divorced from ethics, and there is no room 
for lack of moral integrity in his religion. Indeed, 
moral conduct, returning a kindness, giving aid 
to those in need, turning a neighbor from sin 
and following the commandments are all 
counted as acceptable *sacrifices and offerings 
in God's sight (Sir 35:1-5). Here again one notes 
the strong influence of the Hebrew prophets (Is 
1;11-17; 58:3-10; Jer 7:21-25; Hos 6:6). 

Ben Sira's concern for the poor and margin- 
alized runs throughout his collection, Almsgiv- 
ing and works of mercy are to characterize the 
lives of the wise (Sir 3:30—4:10; 7:10, 3-36; 12:1- 
7; 29:8-13; 35;:17-26), God stands ready to avenge 
those who are left without aid and oppressed, 
who cry out to God for help: the curse of the 
poor is powerful, for the Lord hears their cry 
(Sir 4:1-6; 35:17-26). Positively, generosity and 
care for the needy is part of God's character: 
those who are generous are “like children of the 
Most High” and are especially beloved by the 
God whose character they share (Sir 4:10). In- 
vestment in the poor becomes a treasure in 
heaven for the giver, a safeguard against calam- 
ity in the day of trouble (Sir 29:8-13). 

In *prayer, the wise person seeks God's good 
counsel (Sir 37:15); one is to seck spiritual coun- 
sel here and not through dreams, divination 
and omens (Sir 34:1-8). As Ben Sira secures a 
place for prayer in the life of the wise person 
(Sir 7:10), so he also includes personal expres- 
sions of his own piety in his original psalms and 
praises of God, These prayers articulate a strong 
election theology, according to which Israel is 
God's own portion and the nations that domi- 
nate Israel the objects of God's wrath (Sir 36;1-3, 
8-9). Gentile rulers act arrogantly, failing to 
honor God as God deserves (Sir 36:2, %12). Ben 
Sira passionately hopes for the gathering of the 
exiles of Israel, the restoration of their inherit- 
ance and the elevation of Zion to the glory that 
is its duc as the dwelling place of the one God 
(Sir 36:13, 16-19), This commitment to the partic- 
ularistic destiny of Israel also reinforces the 
boundaries between Jew and non-Jew in a time 
that witnessed other Jews’ attempts to erase such 
distinctions. The psalm of deliverance (Sir 51:1- 
12) bears witness to Ben Sira’s reliance on God's 
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help and not merely his own wisdom to rescue 
him from difficult situations: ultimately, one's 
surest defense is God's favor. 

3.4, Wisdom and God. Wisdom for Ben Sira in- 
cluded theology: our created nature includes a 
consciousness of God, placed by God in the hu- 
man heart, together with an impetus to consider 
creation and give praise to the Creator (Sir 17:1- 
12; von Rad). Ben Sira himself shows this impe- 
tus in action (Sir 42;15—43;33). The conclusion 
of that hymnic reflection on God through the 
mirror of God’s marvelous creation is that God 
is greater than all God's creatures (Sir 43:27-28): 
God alone is all-seeing and all-knowing (Sir 
15:18-19; 39:19-20), God is ultimately the judge 
of all, and it is God whom one must please in 
public and in private (Sir 2;15-17; 23:18-21). 

Ben Sira frequently invokes God's justice. 
Creation itself serves the justice of God, as natu- 
ral clements (such as wind, fire, hail, famine, 
disease and wild animals) serve to punish the 
ungodly (Sir 39:28-31; 40:9-10); similarly cre- 
ation also serves the needs of the righteous. 
This is an original contribution to Jewish theod- 
icy, one that would be developed further in 
*Wisdom of Solomon (Crenshaw 1975). Lf God 
does not punish sin speedily, it is not because 
God's justice is faulty but because mercy leads 
Ged to delay punishment and allow time for re- 
pentance (Sir 5:4; 17:15-82). 

Ben Sira docs not articulate a doctrine of ret- 
ribuion beyond death, positing rather that 
God's justice works upon sinners entirely during 
this life. God may, for example, make the last 
hours of the wicked so terrible that the joys of a 
life of sin are erased (Sir 11:26-28; Metzger). Fur- 
thermore, the reputation one left behind would 
enact God's justice; the pious would attain a last- 
ing, honorable remembrance (see 3.7 below), 
while the name of sinners would be forever 
stained and disgraced (Sir 41:6-8). When pious 
Jews encountered the trials of the decades that 
followed Ben Sira’s death, the doctrine of retri- 
bution and reward after death would become 
much more important (cf, 2 Macc 7:9, 11, 14, 23; 
Wis 3:1-9; 4:16—5:8; 4 Macc 9:8-9; 12:12; 13:14- 
17; 15:2-3; 16:25). So prominent did this view be- 
come that it found its way back into later recen- 
sions of Ben Sira's own work, beginning with his 
grandson's translation (Sir 7:17; 48;11; Di Letla). 

3.5. Wisdom and Humanity. The lot of human 
beings is toil and anxiety by day, unrest by night, 
and calamity: what is of earth will at last return 


to the earth. Ben Sira derives this view of the lot 
of the “children of Adam” from his reflection on 
the primeval curse (Sir 40;1-11; cf. Gen 3;17-19). 
Although the first couple failed to exercise free 
choice correctly, humanity continues to have the 
power to choose obedience or disobedience. 
God has not decreed that any should sin, and so 
individuals remain responsible for their own sin 
(Sir 15:11-20). Living in obedience to Torah and 
avoiding sin is admittedly a difficult path—Ben 
Sira knows from his own experience that the hu- 
man being is apt to stray into all manner of sin, 
in thought, word and deed, and requires con- 
stant vigilance (Sir 22;27—23:6), Ben Sira himself 
cries out to God for divine aid in discipline (Sir 
23:1, 4). The passions of the flesh, particularly 
just, are strong and must never be given free 
reign lest they drag a person to ruin (Sir 6:2-4). 

Nevertheless, life holds out the promise of joy 
for human beings, which unfolds as people walk 
in the paths of God's law (Sir 40:18-27). A happy 
life is the goal of wisdom (Sir 30;21-25), but wis- 
dom teaches that happiness will be found only as 
one shuns vice of every kind and cultivates the 
virtues necessary for a harmonious life with 
other people and a pleasing life before God, His 
identification of damaging vices such as arro- 
gance (Sir 10;6-18), stubbornness (Sir 8:25-29), 
slander (Sir 27:22—28:26) and self-indulgence 
(Sir 18:30—19:3) seeks to steer his pupils away 
from the traps that destroy harmony and happi- 
ness. Similarly, he devotes much of his book to 
the promotion of the cultivation of virtues such 
as prudence (Sir 8:1-19), humility (Sir 3:17-24; 
7:16-17; 11;1-6) and truthfulness (Sir 20:24-26) in 
order to lead his pupils to the lifestyle that per- 
mits the enjoyment of what blessing life has to 
offer (e.g., *friendship, a good *marriage, esteem 
in the eyes of superiors and equals alike). 

3.6, Practical Wisdom. Ben Sira provides guid- 
ance on a host of practical topics, as do most col- 
lections of wisdom literature. Many of these 
focus on domestic life (Sir 7:18-28): the, disci- 
pline and rearing of children (Sir 30;1-13; 41:5- 
10), safeguarding the virginity of daughters (Sir 
26:10-12; 42:9-14), treatment of “slaves (Sir 
$3:25-33), management of property (Sir 33:20- 
24), caution regarding invitees (Sir 11:28-34), 
honor due parents (Sir 3:1-16), the selection of a 
wife (Sir 36:23-31) and the preservation of mari- 
tal fidelity (Sir 9:1-9; 26:1-4, 13-18). Ben Sira has 
been justifiably criticized for his often deroga- 
tory statements about women (ef, Sir 22:3; 25:13, 
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19, 24; 42:14; Di Lella, McKeating). These state- 
ments, however, are reflections of a society in 
which women were viewed as cither assets or lia- 
bilities but not as independent, equal entities. 
The good woman could provide a stable and 
well-managed home for a man (Sir 36;29-31) 
and was regarded as necessary for a man's well- 
being (McKeating), but a shameless woman 
(one who shows sexual initiative) is a source of 
danger to a man's honor, whether her father if 
she is unmarried or both father and husband if 
she is married (Sir 42;9-14), 

Ben Sira also offers advice for the economic, 
social and political spheres. He urges his stu- 
dents to show integrity in business dealings, ac- 
quiring wealth only through moral means and 
using wealth to benefit others (Sir 14:3-10; 
26:29—27:8; 31:1-11, 23-24; 34:21-27; 40:12-17). 
He offers guidance in proper table etiquette and 
conduct at a symposium (Sir 31;12-18, 25-31; 
$2:1-13; see Banquets) and cautions his students 
to approach social superiors with great care and 
circumspection (Sir 13;:8-13), He has much to say 
about choosing, testing and keeping friends and 
associates and about distinguishing between re- 
liable and fair-weather friends (Sir 6:5-17; 7:18; 
9:10-16; 12:8-18; 22;19-26; 26:28—27:21; 37:1-6, 
12). He even provides medical advice about tem- 
perance in eating for the sake of physical health 
(Sir 31;19-22; 37;27-31) and urges those who are 
sick to seek out the aid of physicians, preserving 
however a balance between seeing illness as a 
punishment from God, for which repentance is 
due, and the potential for the physician's skill 
(Sir 38:1-15). 

3.7. Hymn to the Ancestors. The last major sec- 
tion preserves the famous hymn in praise of il- 
lustrious ancestors, This is a distinctive feature 
of Ben Sira’s work, as no other surviving collec- 
tion of Jewish wisdom includes a hymn celebrat- 
ing the deeds not of God but of human heroes 
of the past (Lee). More than simply a celebra- 
tion of Israel's heritage, this encomium serves to 
reinforce the values and motivations—most par- 
ticularly, loyalty to the Mosaic covenant—pro- 
moted throughout the work. The hymn begins 
with an invitation to praise the distinguished 
people of Israel's past (Sir 44:1-2), and the exam- 
ples that follow set forth the behaviors and com- 
mitments that result in a lasting, honorable 
remembrance, Classical *rhetorical handbooks 
demonstrate that praise and blame of a person's 
or group's conduct motivated the hearers to 
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adopt or avoid a similar course of action. 

T. R. Lee argues that the whole hymn (Sir 
44:1—50:24) is an encomium celebrating the 
high priest Simon II, His attempt to fit the hymn 
into that specific genre is, however, forced, not 
to mention the fact that synkrisis—the explicit 
comparison of the subject of an encomium to 
figures of the past to demonstrate his or her 
equality or superiority—is absent. He is correct, 
however, insofar as the hymn falls properly 
within the broader genre of epideictic rhetoric, 
which is primarily concerned with strengthen- 
ing the audience’s commitment to certain values 
of particular importance for the culture 
(deSilva). 

Ben Sira’s choice of exemplars and his enu- 
meration of their praiseworthy acts point again 
to Torah obedience as the path to honor and 
lasting distinction. Abraham enjoys “incompara- 
ble honor” (Sir 44:19) because “he kept the law 
of the Most High, and was taken into covenant 
with him; he established the covenant in his 
flesh, and when he was tested he was found 
faithful” (Sir 44:20 RSV). Fidelity to God (cf. Sir 
2:10) and perseverance in the covenant (Sir 
41:19) lead to a praiseworthy remembrance. 
Phinehas distinguishes himself through his zeal 
“in the fear of the Lord” (Sir 45:23), The source 
of his honor is his commitment to the exclusive, 
worship of the God of Israel and the strict main- 
tenance of boundaries between the people of 
God and the Gentiles (cf, Num 25;1-9), Caleb is 
held in high repute for his steadfastness before 
God's command, even if it seemed difficult: 
God's elevation of Caleb and Joshua above their 
whole generation shows that “it is good to follow 
the Lord” (Sir 46:10 RSV). Ben Sira hopes that 
his teaching will lead to the fulfillment of his 
prayer that “the name of those who have been 
honored [may] live again in their sons” (Sir 46:12 
RSV). He fervently hopes that his pupils, the chil- 
dren of such committed ancestors, should con- 
tinue in their ancestral ways—should embody 
the values, behaviors and commitments that 
marked the distinguished people of Israel’s past. 

This series of positive models is reinforced 
by brief considerations of their negative coun- 
terparts. Solomon, whose youth is marked by all 
the fine virtues that would make for eternal 
fame, mars his honor through the indiscretions 
of his old age—again (cf. Phinehas) centering 
on the transgression of boundaries between the 
chosen people and the Gentiles (Sir 47:19-21). 
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Among the kings of Judah and Israel, only 
Davicl, Hezekiah and Josiah receive high praise: 
all the others receive lasting disgrace because 
“they forsook the law of the Most High; . . . they 
gave their power to others, and their glory to a 
foreign nation” (Sir 49:4-5 RSV). Forsaking To- 
rah, they lost their sole claim to honor. This 
sounded a timely warning for the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem flirting with radical Hellenization. 


4. Impact on the New Testament. 

Ben Sira has had such a thorough and profound 
impact on the authors of the NT that a complete 
analysis here is impossible, As a wisdom teacher 
lodged in Jerusalem, Ben Sira was well placed to 
leave his mark on the soil on which the church 
would take root two centuries later, His redefini- 
tion of wisdom as fidelity to the Jewish law 
would have been « welcome word for the Jewish 
minority culture struggling to maintain its self- 
respect and identity, From his influence on Tal- 
mudic and other rabbinic materials (Di Lella 
counts eighty-two citations), one may surmise 
that Ben Sira's work remained a frequently con- 
sulted collection among sages and _ scribes 
throughout the intertestamental period into the 
first centuries of the common era. 

Especially striking are parallels between Ben 
Sira and the sayings of Jesus preserved in Mat- 
thew and Luke. It seems certain that Jesus ben 
Joseph knew and valued some of the sayings of 
Jesus ben Sira, though one need not go so far as 
to posit literary dependence: Ben Sira's teaching 
permeated Judea sufficiently to become part of 
the common cultural heritage, and the presence 
of scores of allusions to Ben Sira in rabbinic 
writings suggests that Jesus may have been ex- 
posed to this teaching in the settings of local 
synagogue instruction. 

Matthew's compilation of the Sermon on the 
Mount contains numerous points of connection 
with Ben Sira. Jesus’ method of expounding on 
the law by extending the range of the command- 
ments (e.g., extending the prohibition of murder 
to include anger and demeaning specch) ap- 
pears also in Ben Sira, for whom economic op- 
pression is also prohibited by the sixth 
commandment (Sir 34:26-27). Both even link 
obedience to the commandments of God with 
setting aside anger against a neighbor (Sir 28:7; 
cf. Mt 5:21-22). Both urge giving to the one who 
asks (Sir 4:4; cf. Mt 5:42) and claim that mirror- 
ing God's gencrosity makes one like “a child of 


the Most High” (Sir 4:10; cf Mt 5:45). Both warn 
against “vain repetition” in prayer (Sir 7:14; cf. 
Mt 6:7); both address God as “Father” in prayer 
(Sir 23:1, 4; cf. Mt 6:9; Jas 3:9). Most arresting is 
Ben Sira’s teaching that those who expect for- 
giveness from God must not harbor unforgive- 
ness against mortals like themselves. [f we 
expect God, whose honor is incomparably 
greater than ours, to forgive offenses, we must 
not presume to cherish grudges (Sir 28:2-5; cf. 
Mt 6:12, 14-15). 

Ben Sira promotes almsgiving as “laying up 
treasures in heaven,” and Jesus will also urge his 
followers to “distribute to the poor” so as to 
“have treasure in heaven” (Lk 18:22; cf. Mt 6:19- 
21; 19:21; Lk 12:38), Finally, Jesus’ invitation to 
all to come to him, take up his yoke of instruc- 
tion and find rest with little labor (Mt 11:28-30) 
brings together elements from Wisdom's invita- 
tions to do the same (Sir 6;24-28; 24:19; 51:23- 
27). These, and many parallels beside, suggest 
that Jesus took up the best of the Jewish wisdom 
tradition into his proclamation of the life that 
pleased God. 

The connections between Ben Sira and the 
epistle of James also command attention and 
are all the more understandable if we place 
James in a Palestinian Jewish Christian setting. 
James's instructions concerning the dangers of 
the tongue build on a foundation laid by Ben 
Sira, who also noted that the unbridled tongue 
was a source of ruin (Sir 22:27; cf. Jas 3:6). Ben 
Sira wondered that from the same source—the 
mouth—could come wind to fan a fire or spit to 
extinguish a flame (Sir 28:12) and proceeded to 
urge putting a fence about one's tongue so as 
not to sin or err with it. James also is struck by 
the anomaly that the same source should put 
forth blessing and cursing and urges that the 
tongue be reserved for the former (Jas 3:9-12). 
James even quotes Ben Sira's proverb: “Be quick 
to hear, but deliberate in answering” (Sir 5:11; 
ef. Jas 1;19). The two authors share other con- 
cerns as well, Both point out that God is not the 
cause of sin or enticements to sin, which rather 
are lodged in human choice (Sir 15:11-20, esp. 
15:12; cf. Jas 1:13-14), Both regard testing as the 
natural outcome of walking in God's ways and 
urge the acceptance of testing as an opportunity 
for the cultivation of steadfastness and for being 
proven acceptable (Sir 2:1-6; cf, Jas 1:24; also.cf. 
Sir 2:5 with 1 Pet 1:7). 

Finally, Ben Sira’s teaching on almsgiving 
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has left its mark on the Didache, an early Chris- 
tian manual for conduct and liturgy (c. A.D, 100- 
125). Didache 4.5 quotes Ben Sira's admonition: 
“Do not let your hand be stretched out to receive 
and closed when it is time to give” (Sir 4:31, 
NRSV) and promotes almsgiving as a “ransom 
for sins” (Did. 4.6; ef. Sir 3:30), Didache 1,6 also 
cites a proverb the second half of which pre- 
serves an admonition from Ben Sira: “Know to 
whom you are giving” (Sir 12:1), so as to be a 
good steward of charity. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
APOCRYPHAL AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHICAL SOURCES 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT; EDUCATION; JEWISH 
AND GRECO-ROMAN; TORAH; WISDOM LITERA- 
TURE AT QUMRAN; WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 
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SLAVERY 
Slavery is holding a person in servitude by vio- 
lence, natal alienation and personal dishonor as 
the chattel of another. Slavery is neither simply 
the loss of freedom, nor the same as coerced la- 
bor nor equatable with loss of civil rights. Classi- 
cal slavery means slavery in at least two different 
contexts: *Greece (specifically fifth- and fourth- 
century B.C. *Athens) and *Rome (mainly of the 
middle republic to the end of the Principate, 200 
B.C. to A.D, 235), 

1, Problems of Definition and Comparison 

2. The Usefulness and Limits of the Primary 

Sources 
3, The Sources, Number and Position of 
Slaves 
4. Manumission 


1, Problems of Definition and Comparison. 
Currently no general theory allows a single defi- 
nition of slavery for all cultures and times, Ear- 
lier studies took the objectivity of slavery for 
granted as a categorical and transcultural con- 
cept. Recent decades have seen both important 
advances and fierce scholarly debate, making 
this more controversial a subject than any other 
in the study of ancient literature and society. 

One definition affirms Roman legal distinc- 
tions as crucial to understanding slavery as one 
form of dependent labor, but not the only form 
(Finley), Unlike peasants, helots, clients, peons 
or serfs, slaves are chattel that can be bought 
and sold. Roman jurists held that slavery was an 
institution of the law of nations by which, con- 
trary to nature, a person is subjected to the 
power (dominium) of another. Slavery is remark- 
ably the only case in the extant corpus of Ro- 
man law in which the law of nations and the law 
of nature are in conflict, Although Roman law, 
in contrast to *Aristotle, considered slavery to be 
against nature, this did not mean that it was con- 
sidered morally wrong; the jurists clearly pre- 
sumed slavery to be legitimate, proper and 
morally right. 

An alternative definition avoids this law-ori- 
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ented approach and describes slavery as a dy- 
namic process of alienation and dishonor 
termed social death (Patterson), Social death 
means denying a person all dignity (as under- 
stood in that particular culture) and ties of birth 
in both ascending or descending gencrations 
(see Honor and Shame), Although they are not 
biologically dead, slaves in effect are socially 
dead to the free population. 

Slavery in the Greek world of classical Ath- 
ens differed markedly from slavery in Roman 
times. For example, Athenian freedmen were 
denied citizenship and thus, unlike their Roman 
counterparts, were excluded from political life, 
ineligible for all magistracies, forbidden to own 
land and excluded from acquiring mortgage 
loans; their children remained noncitzens. The 
term “Greco-Roman slavery" thus proves prob- 
lematic, Evidence from the Greek period cannot 
be used as background for the Roman period of 
the NT authors. Additionally, ancient slavery, 
unlike modern, was not based on race. Racism 
and slavery do not necessarily go together, and 
neither of the two phenomena serves as the ex- 
clusive explanation for the other's existence, 
Comparative material from slavery in the ante- 
bellum United States South must be used with 
control, 


2. The Usefulness and Limits of the Primary 
Sources. 
The first task in any historical inquiry is to deter- 
mine the nature of the available primary source 
material, and for slavery the problem is formida- 
ble. Virtually all evidence comes from the slave- 
holders, not the slaves themselves. Considering 
the ubiquity and significance of slaves in ancient 
daily life, there is surprisingly little discussion of 
them by ancient authors. Because ancient histo- 
riography concerned itself with politics, wars 
and great personalities, such narratives frustrate 
efforts to reconstruct the lives of slaves. Much of 
the historical material on slaves is anecdotal and 
mentioned only in passing, since ancient au- 
thors considered writing about the lives of indi- 
vidual slaves beneath the dignity of a historian, 
One of the longest surviving passages by a Latin 
historian describing an episode concerning 
slaves is only two pages in length; and “Tacitus 
includes it in his narrative only to make a rhetor- 
ical point about an attempt by the populace to 
influence polity (Tacitus Ann, 14,42-5). 

Some archaeological evidence provides lim- 


ited insight into the physical conditions of 
slave life. For example, the structural remains 
of excavated Roman houses reveal that the Ro- 
mans did not ordinarily build separate, free- 
standing slave quarters; slaves typically lived in 
rooms within the master’s walls, Other archac- 
ological evidence includes unearthed objects 
relating to slavery, such as the Roman whip 
(flagellum) whose thongs had pieces of metal at- 
tached to them in order to make deep wounds 
into the flesh, The evidence proves the torture 
of ancient slaves to have been far more severe 
than the punishments sanctioned by the law in 
the slave society of Brazil, the most brutal of 
the modern world. 

Moral exhortation literature offers additional 
evidence, but it has been misused in NT scholar- 
ship. One of the most sustained discussions of 
slavery by an ancient moralist is *Seneca's Epis- 
tle 47, in which he delineates the elements of the 
model master-slave relationship according to 
*Stoicism. Seneca condemns “harsh” punish- 
ment of slaves as injurious to the master's char- 
acter but sees no problem with more moderate, 
regular disciplining of one’s slaves. Such calls to 
kindness toward slaves were not criticisms of the 
institution but of its abuse by arrogant masters 
not abiding by Stoic ideals. These statements 
calling for humane treatment of slaves—analo- 
gous to modern calls against cruelty toward ani- 
mals—were articulated to strengthen the 
institution, not to abolish it. Despite claims by 
some NT scholars, ancient slavery was not more 
humane than modern slavery (see DPL and 
DLNTD, Slave, Slavery). 


3. The Sources, Number and Position of Slaves. 
The main sources of ancient slaves were war- 
fare, piracy, brigandage, the international slave 
trade, kidnapping, infant exposure, natural re- 
production of the existing slave population and 
the punishment of criminals to the mines or 
gladiatorial combat. Above all else, wagfare re- 
mained throughout classical antiquity an impor- 
tant supplier of slaves, In his campaigns in Gaul 
between 58 and 51 B.c. alone, Julius Caesar is re- 
ported to have shipped back to Italy nearly one 
million Gallic prisoners of war, Slaves by the 
tens of thousands poured into the markets of 
Sicily and peninsular Italy as early as the First 
Punic War (264-241 38.C.), a direct result of the 
annual pattern of warfare and military expan- 
sion of Rome's borders during the late republic. 
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Despite the inadequacy of evidence, some schol- 
ars estimate that in urban areas of Roman impe- 
rial society slaves made up one-third of the 
population, but others place the figure lower, 
within the range of 16.6 to 20 percent. We do not 
know for sure. 

In contrast to previous scholarship, Roman 
historians now dispute the theory that natural 
reproduction, in the NT era, replaced warfare as 
the primary source of Rome's slaves. Although 
continuous expansion ceased by the time of the 
empire, wars and other conflicts did not. This 
finding challenges an idea popular among some 
NT scholars that under the empire slaves were 
treated kindly because they were raised in 
homes and not taken by violence in battle. Slave 
populations, however, rarely reproduce enough 
to replace themselves, Furthermore, while the 
slave population of the antebellum South did re- 
produce itself after the official closure of the At- 
lantic slave trade in 1809 (government census 
documents indicate that by 1860 slaves made up 
33 percent of the Southern population), no 
American historian claims that having home- 
grown slaves caused masters to treat them 
kindly. 

Unlike their counterparts in modern slave so- 
cieties of the New World, Roman slaves were not 
segregated from freeborns in work or types of 
job performed, with the notable exception of 
mining operations, A few manumitted slaves en- 
joyed social mobility. The Latin poet Horace, for 
example, was the son of a freedman. Some held 
positions of considerable power not only over 
fellow slaves but also over freeborns. Imperial 
slaves and freedmen (belonging to the Roman 
emperor) were considered the most powerful of 
all. They were the familia Caesaris, the “em- 
peror’s household” (note Phil 4:22) and were as- 
signed ad:ministrative positions. The apostle 
Paul met one of them, Felix, the imperial freed- 
man of the emperor Claudius, who served as Ro- 
man procurator of Judea (Acts 24:22-27; see 
Roman Administration; Roman Governors of 
Palestine). 

In modern slavery, slave illiteracy was often 
required by law; in ancient slavery, an educated 
slave was prized. In cities throughout the an- 
cient Mediterranean world, slaves were trained 
and served as physicians, architects, craftspeo- 
ple, shopkeepers, cooks, barbers, artists, thespi- 
ans, magicians, *prophets (e.g., Acts 16:16-24), 
teachers, professional *poets and *philoso- 
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phers. Some slaves could accumulate consider- 
able wealth from their occupations. 

However, most slaves were of quite modest 
means and worked as ordinary laborers or spe- 
cialized domestics, Larger Roman households 
even had slaves whose sole job was to fold fancy 
dinner napkins. Because slaves could be found 
in all economic levels of society, they had no co- 
hesion as a group and lacked anything akin to 
class consciousness. This analysis challenges 
Marxist interpretations that lump slaves into a 
single economic class and identify a so-called 
slave mode of production. 


4. Manumission. 

Manumission was an act that liberated a slave; 
the former slave was then termed a freedman or 
freedwoman. It was a legal procedure, not an at- 
tempt to effect political change, and so differs 
dramatically from emancipation, synonymous 
with the abolition of slavery. 

It is often stated that manumission was regular 
in the Roman world and that this practice is un- 
usual in the world history of slavery. Compared 
with classical Greece and the antebellum South 
this claim is true but only with strong qualifica- 
tion. A common misunderstanding among some 
NT scholars is that manumission was automatic 
after six years of servitude or when the slave 
turned thirty years of age. The only literary evi- 
dence for this claim is *Cicero (Eighth Philippic 
32), who writes that after six years a slave could 
expect to be freed. But Cicero's report is more 
rhetoric than social description. He does not 
mention. six years because it is a statistical mini- 
mum or average; these are the six years from 
Caesar's crossing of the Rubicon in January 49 to 
February 43, during which the Roman state was 
politically enslaved. Any Roman senator would 
understand and accept Cicero's argument even if 
it would never occur to him to manumit his own 
slaves after six years. Cicero himself did not 
manumit his own slave Tiro until 53 B%, Tiro's 
fiftieth birthday. 

Manumission in the Roman context, how- 
ever, should not be exaggerated, The vast major- 
ity of slaves and especially those in agriculture 
were never freed. Romans saw manumission as 
the regular reward for their deserving urban 
slaves. It suited the master's interests and rein- 
forced the institution and ideology of slavery, It 
is against this background that one must inter- 
pret Paul's exhortation to slaves in 1 Corinthians 
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7:21, By saying that believing slaves at *Corinth 
may take opportunities for freedom, Paul makes 
room in this theology for the institutionalized 
exercise of urban manumission. 
See also FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; ROMAN So- 
CIAL CLASSES; SOCIAL VALUES AND STRUCTURES. 
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SOCIAL BANDITS, See REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENTS, JEWISH. 


SOCIAL CLASSES, ROMAN. See ROMAN SOCIAL 
CLASSES. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY. See ROMAN SOCIAL CLASSES. 


SOCIAL VALUES AND STRUCTURES 

The phenomenon we think of as early Chris- 
tianily was shaped by and in turn helped to 
shape the values and structures of the societies 
and cultures in which it took root and grew. This 
article aims to identify and explain a representa- 
tive sclection of values and structures, awareness 
of which makes possible a clearer understand- 
ing of what it was like to be a Christian in the 
first century. Since the range of possible exam- 
ples is vast and the study of what has become 
known as the social world of early Christianity 
has grown apace in the past few decades (Han- 
son; Elliott 1995; Malina 1996), the selection 
here will focus on values and structures perti- 
nent especially to the interpretation of 1 Corin- 
thians. More than any other NT text, this *letter 
reveals the extraordinarily complex mixture of 
Greek, Roman, Jewish and Christian elements 
that helped constitute early Christian existence. 

1, Values 
2. Structures 


1, Values. 

1.1. Holiness. One of the fundamental values 
lying behind what Paul writes in 1 Corinthians is 
the idea of holiness as basic to the formation of 
a godly community. This idea was available to 
him from his biblical and Jewish moral tradition 
(cf. Ex 19:5-6; Deut 7:6-11) and was given distinc- 
tive interpretation in contemporary groups like 
the *Pharisees (to whom Paul had belonged) 
and the *Qumran covenanters. One well-known 
text from Qumran, for example, expresses 
clearly the *priestly idea of holiness practiced by 
the sect and shared in certain respects by Paul: 

When these are in Israel, the Council of the 

Community shall be established in truth, It 

shall be an Everlasting Plantation, a House 

of Holiness for Israel, an Assembly of 

Supreme Holiness for Aaron. They sHall be 

witnesses to the truth at the Judgement, and 

shall be the elect of Goodwill who shall 
atone for the Land and pay to the wicked 
their reward. It shall be that tried wall, that 
precious corner-stone, whose foundations shall 
neither rock nor sway in their place 

(Isa.xxviii, 16). It shall be a Most Holy Dwell- 

ing for Aaron, with everlasting knowledge of 

the Covenant of justice, and shall offer up 
sweet fragrance, It shall be a House of Per- 
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fection and ‘Truth in Israel that they may 
establish a Covenant according to thy ever- 
lasting precepts. And they shall be an agree- 
able offering, atoning for the Land and 
determining the judgement of wickedness, 
and there shall be no more iniquity. (Rule of 
the Community 8:4-10; translation in Vermes, 

DSSE, 85) 

In an effort to give the Corinthian Christians a 
stronger sense of their identity as a distinct peo- 
ple, members of God's new *eschatological cre- 
ation, Paul also draws heavily on holiness 
language: “To the church of God which is at 
Corinth, to those sanctified [hégiasmenois] in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints [hagiois]" (1 Cor 
1:2 RSV). This is the language of holiness un- 
derstood as separation and obedience, but 
whereas in the Bible it refers primarily to the 
separation of *Israel from “the nations” (the 
Gentiles), and in the *hRule of the Community to 
the separation of the righteous from the unrigh- 
teous within Israel as well as beyond it, in Paul it 
refers to the election and identity of a new peo- 
ple made up of those previously separated, Jews 
and Gentiles (1 Gor 12:13; cf, Gal 3:27-8; Eph 
2:11-22). This ideal of holiness has a dual focus. 
It means that internal relations are to be gov- 
erned by disciplined obedience to the will of 
God as revealed in Scripture and taught by the 
apostle. With regard to “those outside"—and 
without going “out of the world” (1 Cor 5:10) as 
the Qumran covenanters had done—it also 
means that believers are to live in ways that bear 
witness to the rule of God over all things. 

This ethic of holiness helps to explain the 
way Paul's teaching proceeds at certain points by 
establishing boundaries that separate the holy 
from the unholy, The basic presupposition is 
the holiness of the temple (as at Qumran), 
where temple is extended metaphorically to 
stand for the community of God's people: “Do 
you not know that you are God's temple [naos] 
and that God's Spirit dwells in you? If any one 
destroys God's temple, God will destroy him, For 
God's temple is holy [hagios], and that temple 
you are” (1 Cor 3:16-17 RSV). Thus, because im- 
morality (Porneia) in the life of the church has a 
contagious, polluting effect, the polluting agent 
has to be expelled, Indeed, his brothers and sis- 
ters in Christ are prohibited even from cating 
with him (1 Cor 5:1-12), The same ethic also ex- 
plains Paul's opposition to church members’ re- 
course to the civil courts to settle internal 
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disputes (1 Cor 6;1-11), For Paul it is a contradic- 
tion in terms, a mixture of what should not be 
mixed. How can “the saints” (Aot hagioi)—those 
who will judge not only “the world” but also an- 
gels (1 Cor 6:2-3) and who have been “washed,” 
“sanctified” and “justified” (1 Cor 6;11)—take 
their mundane disagreements before “the un- 
righteous,” those who are not sanctified and 
who will not inherit the kingdom of God? 

Then there is Paul's teaching on mixed mar- 
riages. Contrary to what we might expect and to 
what may have been the practice of some in the 
church, the believing partner should not sepa- 
rate from the unbeliever: “For the unbelieving 
husband is consecrated [hégiastai| through his 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is consecrated 
[hégiastai] through her husband, Otherwise, 
your children would be unclean [akatharta], but 
as it is they are holy [Aagia]" (1 Cor 7:14 RSV). 
Striking here is the way one kind of holiness 
rule is transcended by another on the implied 
grounds that the contagious power of holiness 
can be more powerful than the contagious 
power of unholiness. The believing spouse 
sanctifies both the unbelieving spouse and their 
children. 

1.2, Power, The nature of the conflict re- 
flected in 1 Corinthians will remain opaque to 
us without an understanding also of the order- 
ing, display and practice of power in *Judaism 
and the Greco-Roman world. That power (dyna- 
mis) is an issue is clear: “For the word of the 
cross is folly to those who are perishing, but to 
us who are being saved it is the power of God... 
to those Who are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God” (1 Cor 1:18, 24 RSV), Against what inter- 
pretations of power and their attendant prac- 
tices is Paul testifying here and elsewhere in this 
letter? This is a vital issue that has attracted sig- 
nificant scholarly attention (Holmberg; Meeks, 
111-39; Marshall). A 

Once interpretation of power that is felevant 
has to do with the pervasive way in which peo- 
ple in Greco-Roman society were valued accord- 
ing to certain socially recognized critcria of 
worth. These criteria included birth, social class, 
ethnic origins, gender, education, wealth, rank, 
physical or intellectual prowess, occupation, nt- 
ual status, rhetorical prowess, *patronage and 
personal achievements on behalf of the com- 
mon good (Garnsey and Saller, 107-25). In a hi- 
erarchical society in which formal power was 
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distributed unevenly and restricted primarily to 
the aristocracy, there was a high degree of sensi- 
tivity to the social estimation of one's public 
worth, prestige or honor, and this sensitivity was 
replicated at lower levels of society. Paul's own 
ironic comment assumes precisely this state of 
affairs; “For consider your call, brethren; not 
many of you were wise according to worldly 
standards, not many were powerful, not many 
were of noble birth" (1 Cor 1:26 RSV). His letter 
shows that this church in the Roman colony of 
*Corinth reflected the social competitiveness 
and sensitivity to status that permeated Roman 
society, and it did so in a quite acute and com- 
plex way by virtue of the fact that it brought to- 
gether into a new society people who would 
normally have been social rivals or even socially 
segregated from each other. 

This helps to explain the strong tendency to- 
ward factionalism in Corinth against which Paul 
has to fight so strenuously (1 Cor 1:10-31). M. M. 
Mitchell has shown that the dominant concern 
that unites | Corinthians is the threat of disunity 
in the church due to factionalism and its mani- 
festations. This means, among other things, that 
what look like theological quarrels may also be 
quarrels between rivals for power. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the parties whose formation is reported 
in 1 Corinthians 1:11-16 are likely to have been 
divided by patronage rivalry at least as much as 
by doctrine; the wisdom referred to is likely to be 
about the social prestige associated with *rhetor- 
ical prowess as much as about metaphysical spec- 
ulation; the boasting about (what Paul regards 
as) immorality in the community (1 Cor 5:6) 
probably has to do with the high social status of 
the offender at least as much as with practices 
arising out of incipient Gnosticism of one kind 
or another; the conflict between the strong and 
the weak over eating meat probably has as much 
to do with differences of wealth, status and social 
mobility as with fears about idolatry and apostasy 
(1 Cor 8:1-13); and so on (Theissen). 

In terms of methodology, what this means 
more generally is that analysis of the theological 
debates in 1 Corinthians will be deficient if it 
fails to take into account likely concomitant so- 
ciological factors, especially those to do with 
power. To put it another way, theology in 
Corinth is not a set of arcane, disembodied 
ideas, remote from politics and society, Rather, it 
is (at least in Pauline terms) reflection on the 
transformation of human power relations by the 


inbreaking power of God revealed in the cross 
of Christ. 

1.3. Honor and Shame. Closely related to the 
interpretation and exercise of power in the so- 
cial world of early Christianity are the pivotal 
values of *honor and shame (Moxnes), Honor 
has been defined as “the value of a person in 
his or her own cyes (that is, one’s claim to 
worth) plus that person’s value in the eyes of his 
or her social group. Honor is a claim to worth 
along with the social acknowledgement of 
worth” (Malina 1983, 27), Generally speaking, 
honor takes two forms, Ascribed honor is social 
recognition arising from who one is by virtue of 
factors such as birth, wealth, class and social sta- 
tus, Acquired honor is social recognition on the 
basis of what one has done, especially one’s 
achievements in the ongoing competition for 
status and reputation so characteristic of Greco- 
Roman society, Honor, whether ascribed or 
achieved, is the greatest social value in antiquity, 
valued more highly even than life itself. This is 
because a person's identity and worth arise in a 
social context. As C, Osiek (27) sums it up: “With- 
out a good reputation life has no meaning.” 

The correlate of honor is shame (see Honor 
and Shame). This can be understood negatively 
as loss of honor through a refusal or withhold- 
ing of social recognition. But it can also be un- 
derstood positively as a proper sensitivity toward 
one's own honor and the honor of one's signifi- 
cant others, such as one’s spouse, household, 
friends, patrons and clients. This has a gender 
dimension as well. In relation to the role and 
status of *women in a patriarchal society, shame 
is expressed in those patterns of deferential be- 
havior and modesty that protect and enhance 
the honor of the houschold and the male 
household head (see Family and Household). 

The importance of honor and shame in the 
social relations of antiquity helps to explain 
both what Paul says in 1 Corinthians and how 
he says it. For example, the competitive rivalry 
between factions in the church may now be un- 
derstood as a quest for honor between house- 
hold heads claiming the patronage of various 
apostolic leaders (1 Cor 1—4), something legiti- 
mate in terms of wider societal norms but in 
Paul’s eyes contrary to the gospel of the cruci- 
fied Christ that laid the foundation for trans- 
formed social values by making honorable (as a 
manifestation of the power of God) what was re- 
garded normally as shameful (1 Cor 1:18-25). To 
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put it another way, in Paul's view, the honor ac- 
quired through rivalry and boasting has been 
rendered shameful by the honor ascribed by 
God to the crucified Christ and to those apostles 
and others who boast only “in the Lord” (1 Cor 
1:31; cf. $:1-23). 

As a corollary of this, members of the church 
are to see themselves and to see each other in 
new ways: as members of the “body of Christ” to 
each of whom is given “the manifestation of the 
Spirit” (1 Cor 12:7) and among whom differ- 
ences of race, class, status and gender matter 
much less in view of their common identity 
given to them by the most powerful patron of all. 
That patron is God at work in Jesus the Lord 
bringing a new eschatological creation into be- 
ing through the *Spirit. In Paul's view, what is 
honorable now is not the power of fine speech 
but the power of preaching the gospel, not self- 
display through the exercise of spectacular spiri- 
tual gifts but the building up of the church 
through the practice of love, not the flaunting of 
one's newfound freedom but the paradoxical 
surrender of freedom for the sake of the weaker 
brother or sister. All this represents nothing less 
than a reconfiguration of honor and shame in 
terms of the understanding of power given by 
revelation in the gospel of the crucified and 
risen Christ. 

1.4. Male and Female. An important dimen- 
sion of the distribution of honor and shame has 
to do with the perception and organization of 
gender relations. In the Mediterranean world 
generally, social space was divided up in a num- 
ber of ways, one of the most important of which 
was the differentiation of the public domain 
from the private along the lines provided by the 
perceived differences between male and female 
(Barton, 225-34). It is as if the physical bodies of 
men and women served as a kind of map not 
only of the moral ordering of the social body but 
also of its spatial ordering. The male represents 
public space and what is associated with it: lead- 
ership in politics, *philosophy, *rhetoric, litiga- 
tion, business, warfare and the *arena. The 
female represents the more circumscribed, pri- 
vate space of the houschold. This is where 
*women have authority that they are to exercise 
on behalf of the male household head in ways 
intended to protect his honor. This gendered 
ordering of social space is given eloquent ex- 
pression in the writings of the Hellenized Jew 
*Philo of Alexandria, a contemporary of Paul: 
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Marketplaces and council halls and law 
courts and gatherings and meetings where a 
large number of people are assembled and 
open-air life with full scope for discussion 
and action—all these are suitable to men 
both in war and peace, The women are best 
suited to the indoor life that never strays 
from the house, within which the middle 
door is taken by the maidens as their bound- 
ary and the outer door by those who have 
reached full womanhood, Organized com- 
munities are of two sorts, the greater, which 
we call cities, and the smaller, which we call 
households. Both of these have their gover- 
nors; the government of the greater is 
assigned to men under the name of states- 
manship [politeia], that of the less, known as 
household management [oikonomia], 10 
women. (Philo Spee. Leg. 3,169-70) 
In reality, the situation changed over time and 
was more varied from one region to another 
than Philo’s conservative and stereotypical ac- 
count suggests. There is plenty of literary and 
epigraphic evidence to show that women sought 
upward social mobility through *marriage, were 
active in commerce and manufacture, owned 
their own estates, served as patrons of local reli- 
gious cults and voluntary associations, partici- 
pated in syncretistic religious cults that spread 
from Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean and 
even engaged in the pursuit of philosophy 
(Lefkowitz and Fant; Kraemer). Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the overall weight of law, 
custom and practice was toward distinguishing 
public space as predominantly male from pri- 
vate (domestic) space as predominantly female, 
with a distribution of power in a vertical direc- 
tion with the male household head on top. 
Against this background, a number of pas- 
sages in 1 Corinthians can be seen in a new 
light. It is not surprising that Paul should give in- 
struction on matters to do with male-female sex- 
ual relations (1 Cor 5—6) and rules governing 
Christian marriage (1 Cor 7). Given the connec: 
tion in antiquity between the right ordering of 
the city-state (polis) and the right ordering of the 
houschold (oikos), and given Paul's determina- 
tion to establish the community of Christians at 
Corinth as a kind of alternative polis, it was es- 
sential that an orderly and Christian pattern of 
social relations be laid down, If disorderly sex- 
ual and marital relations were a symptom of the 
factionalism of the church, as seems to have 
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been the case, then the imposition of sexual dis- 
cipline and marriage rules was an obvious way 
to build up the unity of the church. 

Second, noticeable in the marriage rules is 
the way Paul addresses in reciprocal fashion 
both men and women, as in 1 Corinthians 7:3-4; 
“The husband should give to his wife her conju- 
gal rights, and likewise the wife to her husband, 
For the wife does not rule over her own body, 
but the husband does; likewise the husband 
does not rule over his own body, but the wife 
does” (RSV; see also 1 Gor 7:10, 12-14, 16, 32-34). 
Given the overwhelmingly hierarchical ordenng 
of male-female relations in the society of the 
time, this reciprocity is striking. As O. L. Yar- 
brough (116) puts it: “Compared with Jewish 
paraenesis and with most paraenetic traditions 
in the Greco-Roman world, Paul's careful bal- 
ancing of advice to men and women is unusual.” 
It seems legitimate to infer that not only is Paul 
concerned to establish a sustainable basis for or- 
der and unity in the church’s life, but also that 
he does so in a way that incorporates distinc- 
tively Christian values, one of which is the full 
recognition of women alongside men as heirs of 
the kingdom of God. 


2. Structures. 

2.1. Households. In the discussion of gender 
(see 1.4 above), a beginning was made on a con- 
sideration of the household (Lat familia; Gk oi- 
hos/oikia). The definition of household is 
complex (Garnsey and Saller, 126-47), It con- 
sisted of not only husband, wife and children 
but also *slaves and freedmen and others living 
in the house (see Family and Household). An im- 
pressive statement about the important place of 
the household in the larger scheme of social re- 
lations comes in Cicero's On Duties 1.53-54: 

There are several levels of human society. 

Starting from that which is universal, the 

next is that of a common race, nation or lan- 

guage (which is what most of all holds men 
together), Further down comes membership 
of the same city; for citizens have many 
things in common—their town square, tem- 
ples, covered walkways, roads, laws and con- 
stitution, law-courts and elections, customs 
and associations and the dealings and agrec- 
ments that bind many people to many others. 

An even closer bond is that between rela- 

tions: for it sets them apart from that limitless 

society of the human race into one that is 


narrow and closely-defined. Since itis a natu- 
ral feature of all living beings that they have 
the desire to propagate, the first association 
is that of marriage itself; the next is that with 
one’s children; then the household unit 
within which everything is shared; that is the 
element from which a city is made, so to 
speak the sced-bed of the state, (Gardner and 
Wiedemann, 2) 
The institution of the houschold was probably 
the most significant social influence on the pat- 
tern of the early Christian groups (Malherbe, 60- 
9]; Stowers; Banks). That the churches (ehklésia?) 
met in private houses is typified by the formulaic 
greeting in ] Corinthians 16:19; “Aquila and 
Prisca, together with the church in their house, 
send you hearty greetings in the Lord” (RSV, cf. 
Rom 16:5; Philem 2; Col 4:15), We also know that 
homes as well as *synagogues were important lo- 
cations for preaching activity (Acts 20:20) and 
that conversion to Christianity often involved 
whole houscholds, following the lead of the 
houschold head (Acts 16:15, 31-34; 18:8), Paul re- 
fers to the intermediary role played by members 
of Chloe's household (1 Cor 1:11) and, in a re- 
vealing aside, admits to having baptized “the 
household of Stephanas” (1 Gor 1:16; cf. 1 Cor 
16:15-16). So it is legitimate to infer that “the 
church in the house of , . .” was the basic cell of 
the Christian movement, the nucleus of which 
was a single, extended household (Meeks, 75). 
The implications of this for understanding 
1 Corinthians are wide-ranging. First, given that 
“the whole church” (1 Cor 14:23) was made up 
of a number of separate house churches, it is 
likely that the rivalry and division threatening 
the church was a rivalry between relatively 
wealthy houschold heads who hosted churches 
in their houses. Second, the evident conflict and 
confusion over the role and authority of women 
(cf, 1 Cor 11:2-16; 14:33-36) and slaves (cf. 1 Cor 
7:21-23; 19:12-13) may have arisen, at least in 
part because the church in the house a pub- 
lic gathering in private space and new, Christian 
values were impinging in unpredictable ways on 
members’ self-understanding and role expecta- 
tions. Third, the social level of the church as 
comparable with the social level of its constitu- 
ent households—neither aristocratic nor a 
movement of slaves, but a broad mixture of peo- 
ple including a small number of relatively high 
status and a majority of low status—becomes 
clearer (cf. 1 Cor 1:26). Fourth, the fact that the 
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meetings of the ekklésia took place in a house 
gives us an indication of its size and internal dy- 
namics. R. J. Banks estimates as follows: “The 
entertaining room in a moderately well-to-do 
household could hold around thirty people 
comfortably—perhaps half as many again in an 
emergency” (Banks, 35). A meeting of the 
“whole church” may have reached forty to forty- 
five people. The intensity of fellowship in such 
gatherings must have been strong, as also the 
potential for disorder: all of which, because of 
the household setting, was open to the critical or 
admiring view of outsiders (1 Cor 14;23-25), 

2.2. Voluntary Associations. Alongside the 
household, another social pattern likely to have 
influenced the house churches (or at least peo- 
ple’s perception of them) is that of the Greco-Ro- 
man voluntary “association (Lat collegium, Judge, 
40-48; Barton and Horsley; Wilken, 31-47; Klop- 
penborg and Wilson). Such associations took a 
variety of forms and were referred to in various 
ways depending on their purpose, location and 
constituency. There were trade guilds such as the 
guild of silversmiths at Ephesus (Acts 19;23-4411) 
or the proposed society (Aelaeria) of firemen at 
Nicomedia (Pliny Zp, 10,33, 34); funerary societ- 
ies (collegia tenutorum), which provided convivial- 
ity in life and decent burials in death; and cult 
groups ((/asoi, eranoi) for the worship of particu- 
lar deities such as Isis or Bacchus. 

For example, an inscription dated A.D. 136 
about a burial society in the Italian city of Lanu- 
vium records in detail the bylaws of the society 
showing how the society was organized and the 
character of its activities, Part of the bylaws reads 
as follows: 

It was voted unanimously that whoever 

desires to enter this society shall pay an initi- 

ation fee of 100 sesterces and an amphora of 

good wine, and shall pay monthly dues of 5 

asses. It was voted further that if anyone has 

not paid his dues for six consecutive months 
and the common lot of mankind befalls him, 
his claim to burial shall not be considered, 
even if he has provided for it in his will, It 
was voted further that upon the decease of a 
paid-up member of our body there will be 
due him from the treasury 300 sesterces, 
from which sum will be deducted a funeral 
fee of 50 sesterces to be distributed at the 
pyre [among those attending]; the obsequies, 
furthermore, will be performed on foot. , , , It 
was voted further that if any member desires 
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to make any complaint or bring up any busi- 
ness, he is to bring it up at a business meet- 
ing, so that we may banquet in peace and 
good cheer on festive days. It was voted fur- 
ther that any member who moves from one 
place to another so as to cause a disturbance 
shall be fined 4 sesterces. Any member, 
moreover, who speaks abusively of another 

or causes an uproar shall be fined 12 

sesterces, Any member who uses any abusive 

or insolent language to a guinquennalis at a 

banquet shall be fined 20 sesterces. It was 

voted further that on the festive days of his 
term of office each quinquennalis is to con- 
duct worship with incense and wine and is to 
perform his other functions clothed in white, 
and that on the birthdays of Diana and Anti- 
noils he is to provide oil for the society in the 
public bath before they banquet. (Lewis and 

Reinhold, 274-75) 

Against this background, it is fair to say that in at 
least some respects the Christian groups will 
have looked familiar to outsiders, Like the 
Christians, members of this burial society met 
regularly (monthly rather than, as with the 
Christians, weekly), ate food and drank wine to- 
gether, honored one another by elections to of 
fice, addressed the problem of causes of distur- 
bance in the meetings and joined together in ac- 
tivities of worship. Such associations, like the 
house churches in Corinth and elsewhere (cf. 
Acts 2:41-45), provided a social context for peo- 
ple from primarily the non-élite trades and 
crafis end of the social scale to participate in a 
common life larger than the household but 
smaller than the city-state. The Christians were 
distinctive, however, in the mixed social compo- 
sition of their groups, the exclusiveness of their 
focus on devotion to Christ crucified and risen 
and the seriousness of their commitment to ho- 
liness. 

2.3. Law Courts. Why does Paul progcribe civil 
litigation between Christians in the courts of 
Corinth (1 Cor 6;1-11)? His concern to maintain 
the holiness of the church by encouraging the 
development of a certain autonomy from the 
procedures and institutions of the world has 
been mentioned already. But this is not the only 
factor. First, there were strong precedents for es- 
tablishing autonomous legal and disciplinary 
practices. In Judaism, there were courts that op- 
erated under the aegis of the synagogue. Paul 
himself was the object of synagogue disciplinary 
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action on no fewer than five occasions (2 Cor 
11:24; cf. Mt 10:17). Likewise, the sectarian com- 
munity at Qumran had its own court for dealing 
with disputes and disciplinary procedures 
(Schiffman, 282-87). In the wider Greco-Roman 
world, there is evidence that clubs and voluntary 
associations also sought to keep their disciplin- 
ary problems in-house, One inscription from 
the Attic society of the lobacchi, dated around 
A.D, 178, includes the following rules: 

And if anyone come to blows, he who has 

been struck shall lodge a written statement 

with the priest or the vice-priest, and he shall 
without fail convene a general meeting, and 
the Iobacchi shall decide the question by 
vote under the presidency of the priest, and 
the penalty shall be exclusion for a period to 
be determined and a fine not exceeding 
twenty-five silver denarii. And the same pun- 
ishment shall be imposed also on one who, 
having been struck, fails to seek redress with 
the priest or the arch-bacchus but has 
brought a charge before the public courts. 

(Todd, 89) 

Precedents and analogies such as these make 
Paul's prohibition on going to the civil court 
more understandable by showing that it was cus- 
tomary in other groups and associations of the 
time to settle disputes intramurally, 

But more can be said, for it is likely that the 
way the civil courts operated was for Paul a 
strong deterrent, given his overwhelming desire 
not to exacerbate the factionalism in the church, 
In particular, B. W. Winter has shown that civil 
lawsuits were used widely as an instrument of 
enmity between rivals for power among the so- 
cial élite and that the system as a whole was 
open to bribery and corruption. In the situation 
addressed by Paul, it appears that the power 
struggle between the members of the élite in the 
church was spilling over into disputes that 
where being settled in the courts. The effect was 
disastrous: “It should be remembered that if 
some had already successfully prosecuted fellow 
Christians, then the person who won the action 
would have been awarded financial compensa- 
tion. This would have only aggravated the prob- 
lem of strife within the Christian community as 
the contestants would then appear in church to- 
gether. If the jury took sides, then would not the 
members of the church be tempted to do the 
same? Whether one lost or won, the effect could 
only be harmful to relationships in the congre- 


gation” (Winter, 115). 

2.4, Patrons and Clients, Relevant to under- 
standing the operations of the courts, voluntary 
associations, households and much else in 
Greco-Roman society is the patron-client rela- 
tionship (cf. Elliott 1987; Garnsey and Saller, 
148-59; see Patronage). From the emperor down, 
patron-client relations bound together in mu- 
tual obligation the empire, provinces, city-states 
and their respective organs and institudons, Ac- 
cording to J. K. Chow (30-33), the patron-client 
rélation has the following characteristics: it is 
an exchange relation in which the patron pro- 
vides for the client in return for the client's sup- 
port; it is asymmetrical, as a consequence of the 
greater access of the patron to scarce resources 
of a material or spiritual kind; it is usually a par- 
ticular and informal relation in which re- 
sources are channeled to specific groups or 
individuals rather than bestowed universally; it 
is usually supralegal based on the subtleties of 
mutual understanding and custom; although it 
is a volun-tary relation, it is binding and long- 
range, carrying with it a strong sense of inter- 
personal obligation; and it is a vertical relation 
that binds patron and client(-groups) together 
in a way that tends to exclude other patrons 
and discourage horizontal relations between 
clients, An ironic testimony from Paul's con- 
temporary the *Stoic philosopher *Sencca is 
suggestive of the pervasiveness of patron-client 
relations and the obligation entailed: 

Look at those whose prosperity men flock to 

behold; they are smothered by their bless- 

ings. To how many are riches a burden! 

From how many do eloquence and the daily 

straining to display their powers draw forth 

blood... . To how many does the throng of 
clients that crowd about them leave no free- 
dom! In short, run through the list of all 
these men from the lowest to the highest— 
this man desires an advocate, this one 
answers the call, that one is on trial, that one 
defends him, that one gives sentence; no one 
asserts his claim to himself, everyone is 
wasted for the sake of another, Ask about the 
men whose names are known by heart, and 
you will see that these are the marks that dis- 
tinguish them: A cultivates B and B cultivates 

C; no one is his own master. (Brev. Vit, 2.4, in 

Chow, 81) 

If we look at 1 Corinthians against this back- 
ground, new interpretative possibilities open up. 
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For example, Paul's elaborate defense of his re- 
fusal of financial support may be an attempt to 
win back the support of wealthy patrons in the 
church whose patronage he has declined (1 Cor 
9;3-27). Further, his anxiety about Apollos and 
Cephas (1 Cor 1:12; 3:3-4; 4:6-7) may be related 
to the same issue, for it appears that the *bene- 
faction he declined they accepted, Even worse, 
Paul had adopted the humiliating course of 
working with his hands to support himself (1 Cor 
4:12; 9:6). The effect on Paul's authority in 
Corinth must have been dramatic. Paul's rela- 
tions with the wealthy patrons of the church 
(probably those who styled themselves the 
strong), along with their clients and household 
members, were jeopardized and the unity of the 
chureh put at risk. It is likely that all the other 
problems Paul deals with in 1 Corinthians—go- 
ing to court, slaves seeking manumission, offend- 
ing the weaker brother by eating idol meat, the 
unequal distribution of food at the Lord's Sup- 
per, the collection for "Jerusalem, and so on— 
were affected in one way or another by custom- 
ary expectations about patrons and clients (cf. 
Theissen; Marshall; Chow). But this is not sur- 
prising. For Paul, the lordship of the crucified 
Christ and the imperative of serving Christ as his 
slave implied a reordering of social relations that 
put him at odds with the world around him. 

See also ASSOCIATIONS; BENEFACTOR; CIVIC 
CULTS; FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; GYMNASIA AND 
BATHS; HEAD COVERINGS; HONOR AND SHAME; 
HOSPITALITY; PATRONAGE; ROMAN SOCIAL 
CLASSES; SLAVERY; WOMEN IN GRECO-ROMAN 
WORLD AND JUDAISM, 
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SON OF GOD TEXT (40246) 

The so-called Son of God text, 4Q246 (olim 
4Qpseudo-Dan®) has sparked interest among 
NT interpreters because of its reference to a fig- 
ure who will be called “son of God” and “son of 
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the Most High.” The text was discussed by J. T. 
Milik in a public lecture in 1972, was partially 
published by J. A. Fitzmyer in 1974 (391-94; see 
Fitzmyer 1979) and was finally published in full 
by E. Puech in 1992 and J. A. Fitzmyer in 1993 
and 1994. 

1, Contents of 49246 

2. Interpretations of 4Q246 

3. 40246 and the New Testament 


1, Contents of 40246. 
4Q246 comprises a single piece of leather, pre- 
serving two columns of Aramaic text, with nine 
lines in cach column. With the exception of a few 
letters on the left-hand edge, the text of column 2 
is completely preserved. However, several letters 
are missing on the right-hand side of column 1. 
The reconstructions of Puech (1992, 1994). and 
Fitznyer (1993, 1994) propose anywhere from 
eleven to seventeen letters missing at the begin- 
ning of each line. Fitzmyer believes that he has 
fully restored the lost words and letters. 

4Q246 evidendy describes the interpretation 
that an unknown seer has given to a distraught 
king. The seer falls before the throne and then 
assures the king that despite serious dangers 
from foreign enemies (i,¢., Assyria and Egypt), his 
son (according to the reconstruction and transla- 
tion of Fitzmyer 1994, 167) “shall also be great 
upon the earth [and all peoples shJall make 
[peace with him], and they shall all serve [him, 
(for)} he shall be called [son of] the [grjeat [God], 
and by his name shall he be named. He shall be 
hailed (as) son of God, and they shall call him 
son of the Most High” (1:7—2:1). The vision then 
goes on to describe the frightening battles and 
carnage that lie ahead (2:1-3), “until there arises 
the people of God, and everyone rests from the 
sword. (Then) his kingdom (shall be) an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all his ways (shall be) in truth. 
He shall jud{ge] the land with truth, and every- 
one shall make peace, The sword will cease from 
the land, and the provinces shall pay him hom- 
age. The great God is himself his might; he shall 
make war for him, Peoples he shall put in his 
power, and all of them he shall cast before him. 
His dominion (shall be) an everlasting dominion, 
and none of the abysses of [the earth shall pre- 
vail against it}t” (2:4—3:1). 


2. Interpretations of 4Q246. 
4Q246 confronts interpreters with a series of 
questions, The text does not make clear the 


identity of the king to whom the seer discloses 
the meaning of the dream or vision, nor does 
the text identify the king’s son beyond the amaz- 
ing epithets “son of God” and “son of the Most 
High” (1:9; 2:1). In a public address at Harvard 
University in 1972 and in a later publication, Mi- 
lik (1992, 383-84) proposed that the “son of God” 
figure alludes to Alexander Balas, the last of the 
*Seleucid kings of Syria (cf. 1:6, which Milik 
translates “Syria,” instead of the expected “As- 
syria”). The Greek and Latin inscriptions on 
coins issued by Alexander, such as deo patre na- 
tus (“born of divine parentage”), cohere with the 
epithets “son of God” and “son of the Most 
High.” Alexander’s brutal and blasphemous 
reign will end when the “people of God arises” 
(2:4). This interpretation is problematic in its 
identification of Assyria as Syria and in imagin- 
ing a confederation between the rival powers 
Syria and Egypt. 

Similarly, E. M. Cook has argued that 4Q246 
reflects the Seleucid period, especially the Jew- 
ish struggle against Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 
The “son of God” is none other than a “prince 
of nations” (1:5), which is a significantly differ- 
ent reading from those of J. J. Collins, Fitzmyer 
and others. This prince will provoke various 
wars “until the people of God shall arise and all 
will have rest from the sword” (2:4). Line 5 
should then be taken as “their kingdom,” that is, 
the kingdom of the “people of God,” not the 
kingdom of the evil prince who spuriously 
claims to be “son of God" (line 1). Cook's inter- 
pretation is based on a sequential understand- 
ing of the events described in the text, which 
follows a pattern and imagery typical of an older 
Akkadian prophetic tradition, Puech (1992, 127- 
$1, 1994b, 556) and others see in the “son of 
god" figure a reference to Antiochus, 

Collins (1997) responds to this interpretation, 
arguing that the text is closer in genre and 
theme to the book of Daniel (esp, 3:35; 4:31; 
7:14, 27) and that the Akkadian pafallels to 
which Cook appeals are too remote and impre- 
cise to be relevant. Collins further observes the 
linguistic and thematic parallels between 4Q246 
and the Aramaic paraphrasing seen in Targum 
Isaiah 10;20—11:16, as well as 1QM 1 (see War 
Scroll). Finally, he believes the events described 
in 4Q246 are not sequential but cyclical (see also 
J. Zimmermann, 182-84). 4Q246 2:4-7a describe 
the coming war and tribulation, followed by as- 
surance of the coming son who will be great, 
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make peace and be hailed as “son of God" 
(1:7b—2:lab). The scenario is then repeated: 
The enemies of the people of God will appear as 
“comets,” who will rule the earth for some years, 
trampling peoples and provinces (2:1c-5). This 
they will do “until the people of God arises” and 
peace is achieved (2;4-9), 

D, Flusser believes that the “son of God" is 
an antichrist figure, who like the personage de- 
scribed in 2 Thessalonians 2:1-12 (“the man of 
lawlessness ... who opposes and exalts himself 
against every so-called god or object of wor- 
ship, so that he takes his seat in the temple of 
God, proclaiming himself to be God”), as well 
as in other texts such as *Ascension of Isaiah 4:2- 
16 (“a lawless king,” to whom the people will 
offer sacrifice), Oracle of Hystaspes (a king from 
Syria who will “call himself God and will order 
himself to be worshiped as the Son of God") 
and *Téstament of Moses 8 (a “man who rules 
with great power"), will pass himself off as a 
false messiah and persecute the people of God. 
Flusser’s interpretation, however, is vulnerable, 
for it rests on a doubtful translation in 1:8 
(“they will worship” instead of “they will serve”) 
and on antichrist traditions found in Christian 
texts, which may not represent pre-Christian, 
Jewish ideas. 

F Gareja Martinez thinks the figure is Michael 
the archangel, who in other texts is known as 
*Melchizedck, the Prince of Light. His principal 
support for this interpretation is found in 1QM 
17:5-8, where Michael is expected to appear dur- 
ing the great eschatological battle and defeat the 
prince of the dominion of darkness. But in what 
sense a king can be promised an *angel for a son 
is not clear. M, Hengel (45) thinks the “son” is a 
collective for the people of God as a whole, as is 
the “one like a son of man” in Daniel 7:13, How- 
ever, because the seer is addressing an individual 
(i.c,, the worried king), interpreting the prophecy 
of the “son” as in reference to a single individual 
should be preferred, 

Fitzmyer (1993, 1994, 1995) thinks this figure 
is a future Jewish king who will restore the Da- 
vidic kingship but who is not the Messiah, the 
future David of Jeremiah 30:9. However, the set- 
ting, involving a dream or vision that needs to 
be interpreted and depicts a great victory over 
Gentile nations, surely is suggestive of eschatol- 
ogy, which in turn recommends a messianic in- 
terpretation of the “son of God” figure. Would 
nota messianic figure, based on texts like 2 Sam- 
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uel 7:13-16 and Psalm 2:2, 7, be called “son of 
God"? Would an epithet such as this, found in 
an eschatological context, not call to mind the 
messianic hope? Other interpreters think so, 

H.-W. Kuhn (109-11), Collins (1998, 1997), 
Zimmermann and Puech (1994a, 34), among 
others, understand 4Q246 in a messianic sense. 
They contend that hope of a coming descen- 
dant of a Jewish king who will be hailed “son of 
God” and “son of the Most High” and through 
whom the “people of God” will enjoy peace, an 
everlasting kingdom, the subjugation of the 
Gentiles and an everlasting dominion, is surely 
best explained in terms of messianism. Accord- 
ing to 1QSa 2:11-12, *Qumran expected a time 
“when God will have begotten the Messiah 
among” the community. The “first-born son" of 
40369 may also be a messianic reference. Fitz- 
myer’s insistence that the word messiah (maviah) 
must appear in a text before it can be regarded 
as messianic seems unnecessarily restrictive 
when texts like 4Q285 are taken into account, 
Surely the Branch of David, the Prince of the 
Congregation, who will slay the leader of the 
Kittim (i.e., the Romans) in fulfillment of Isaiah 
10:34—11:1, is the Messiah. Yet the word messiah 
does not appear, One should note that in 4Q252 
5;3-4 the Branch of David is expressly identified 
as the “Messiah of righteousness,” and in 4Q161 
7-10 iii 22 the Branch of David is said to “arise 
at the end of days.” Finally, the parallels with 
Luke 1:32-35 seem only to confirm this messi- 
anic interpretation. 


3. 4Q246 and the New Testament. 

The significance of 4Q246 for NT interpretation 
is seen immediately in the impressive parallels 
with the angelic annunciation in the Lukan in- 
fancy narrative: 

These parallels strongly suggest that the epi- 
thets “son of God" and “son of the Most High” 
carried with them messianic overtones. “Yf they 
were not understood in this way, then one must 
wonder why Christian tradition would have ap- 
plied them to Jesus as part of its christological 
confession. 

The language of 40246 also calls into ques- 
tion the critical opinion that epithets such as 
“son of God” and “son of the Most High” are 
relatively late and non-Jewish additions to 
emerging christology, Here the operative as- 
sumption is that only when Christianity encoun- 
tered more directly the Greco-Roman world and 
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Luke 40246 
this one will be your son will be 
great (1:32) great (1:7) 


son of the Most son of the Most 


High he shallbe = High he shall be 
called (1:32) called (2:1) 

he shall be he shall be 
called son of called son of 
God (1:35) God (2:1) 

he will rule... his kingdom an 
forever (1:53) everlasting king- 


dom (2:5) 


its cult of the emperor (see Ruler Cult), who was 
hailed as “son of God,” did Christians begin ap- 
plying such language to Jesus. The discovery of 
4Q246, an Aramaic text dating to one genera- 
tion before Jesus, in which such language was 
applied to an expected victorious Jewish king, in 
all probability the Messiah, calls into question 
this older critical assumption (Hengel, 45; Zim- 
mermann, 188), 

See also MESSIANISM; PRAYER OF ENOSH (4Q369 
+ 40458); WAR OF THE MESSIAH (49285, 11Q14) 
WORKS OF THE MESSIAH (4Q521), 
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SONGS OF THE SABBATH SACRIFICE 
(4Q400-407, 11917, MASIK) 

The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice is a liturgical docu- 
ment consisting of thirteen distinct compositions, 
exch dated to one of the first thirteen *sabbaths of 
the year, Whether the cycle was specific to the first 
quarter of the year or was repeated for each of the 
other quarters of the year is debated (Newsom; 
Maier), The modern title is derived from the heacl- 
ing that introduces each of the individual composi- 
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tions. Since the songs invoke angelic praise and 
describe the sabbath worship of *angelic beings in 
the heavenly temple, the composition is also 
known as the Angelic Liturgy. 

1, Content and Structure 

2. Purpose, Date and Provenance 

3, Significance for the New Testament 


1, Content and Structure. 

Even though all of the ten copies of Sabbath 
Songs are fragmentary, enough remains to de- 
scribe the basic structure of the individual com- 
positions as well as the overall structure of the 
cycle. Each song begins with a heading and date 
formula (e.g., “For the Instructor. Song of the 
sacrifice of the first sabbath on the fourth of the 
first month"). Following the heading comes a 
call to praise, introduced by the imperative 
“praise,” followed by a direct object (an epithet 
for God) and a vocative (an angelic title). The 
initial call to praise is expanded with one or 
more parallel calls to praise. The body of the 
song is developed differently, depending on its 
place in the sequence. There appears to be no 
standard formula for concluding a song. 

The song cycle as a whole has a discernible 
structure, consisting of three parts, songs 1—5, 
songs 6—8 and songs 9—13, Each part differs in 
style as well as content. The first five songs de- 
scribe the establishment of the angelic priest- 
hood and its duties, as well as the praise that 
these heavenly *priests utter. The second song 
makes what appears to be the only reference to 
the human priesthood and worshipers. These 
songs are written in a parallelistic style with ordi- 
nary syntax and containing a significant num- 
ber of finite verbs. 

Songs 6—8 differ strikingly, Characterized by 
repetitious formulas in which the number seven 
figures prominently, the sixth and cighth songs 
enumerate the praises and blessings uttered by 
the seven chief and deputy princes respectively. 
The central, seventh song elaborates the initial 
call to praise into a series of seven increasingly 
elaborate calls to praise addressed to cach of the 
seven angelic councils, After these calls to praise 
the song then describes the heavenly temple it- 
sclf bursting into praise, concluding with a de- 
scription of the chariot throne of God and the 
praise uttered by multiple attendant chariot 
thrones (erkabot), their cherubim and wheels 
( ophannim). The seventh song serves as an an- 
ticipation of the final group of songs (9—15), 
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which progressively describe the heavenly tem- 
ple and its praises, culminating in an extended 
description of the divine chariot throne and the 
angelic high priests in their priestly robes, In 
this third section of the cycle, nominal and par- 
ticipial sentences are common, as are elaborate 
construct chains, apparently an attempt to create 
a numinous style. 


2. Purpose, Date and Provenance. 

The purpose and function of the Sabbath Songs 
are elusive. The headings of the songs (“song of 
the sabbath sacrifice") might suggest that they 
were a liturgical accompaniment to the sacrifi- 
cial act (cf 2 Chron 29:27; Sir 50:22-28; m, Tamid 
3:8; 7:3-4) or perhaps a praise offering that sub- 
stituted for the Musaf *sacrifice of the sabbath. 
This function, however, depends on the as- 
sumption that the cycle was repeated quarterly, 
an assumption difficult to square with the pre- 
served date headings, which refer specifically to 
the first and third months. Moreover, certain 
themes (the establishment of the priesthood in 
the first sabbath song, the description of the 
chariot throne on the twelfth sabbath, immedi- 
ately after Shabuot) suggest a cycle keyed to li- 
turgical events specific to the first quarter of the 
year. If the cycle was not repeated quarterly, its 
function should be sought not in liturgical and 
sacrificial praxis but in the cultivation of a com- 
munal mysticism, the experience of angelic wor- 
ship in the heavenly temple (see Heavenly 
Ascent; Mysticism). 

Paleographical analysis of the manuscripts 
Suggests that the songs were composed no later 
than 100 B.C. How much earlier is difficult to say. 
If they are judged to be a composition of the sec- 
tarian Qumran community, a date between 150 
and 100 B.C. would be possible. If, however, they 
are judged to be pre-Qumran writings, adopted 
and copied by the sectarian community, then 
they may be older. The evidence for the prove- 
nance of the text is ambiguous. The heading 
“For the Instructor” is the same as that which is 
found in the sectarian liturgical text, LQSb (the 
Rule of Blessings; see Book of Blessings), though 
the expression in the Sabbath Songs might also 
be construed simply as a restrictive phrase (“for 
the one who is wise”), Apart from this phrase 
there is no technical terminology that might re- 
fer to the sect or its leaders. The solar *calendar, 
assumed by the Sabbath Songs, is common to 
nonsectarian texts as well as those produced by 
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the Qumran community. Terminology regularly 
used for God in the Sabbath Songs (‘elohim) is 
generally avoided in specifically sectarian texts, 
though the angelic context of the Sabbath Songs 
makes the comparison problematic, The fact 
that one of the copies of the Sabbath Songs was 
found at Masada (Mask) might be explained ci- 
ther as a copy carried there by a refugee from 
the Qumran community after A.D, 68 or as evi- 
dence that the composition circulated among a 
wider range of Jewish groups than just the Qum- 
ran community. The evidence for provenance 
remains too ambiguous for certainty. 


3. Significance for the New Testament. 
Although there is no indication of direct influ- 
ence on any NT writings, the Sabbath Songs 
share common traditions with the books of Rev- 
elation, Colossians and Hebrews. Similarities 
with Revelation 4—5 may derive in part from a 
common dependence on Ezekiel 1] and 10. Cer- 
tain similar stylistic features of the angelic 
praise, however, such as the tendency to accu- 
mulate synonyms and the existence of seven- 
word formulas (cf, Rev 5:12 and 40408 frag. 1 i 
1-29) suggest common traditions independent of 
Ezekiel, Both the Sabbath Songs and Revelation 
depict features of the heavenly temple as ani- 
mate and capable of praise (cf. Rev 9:13-14 and 
4Q403 frag. 1 i 41-46). If the reference to the 
veneration of angels in Colossians 2:18 refers to 
the mystical practice of joining in common wor- 
ship with angels rather than a worship of angels, 
then the Sabbath Songs may be an example of 
the sort of practice to which Colossians alludes. 
Finally, the Sabbath Songs may be relevant to the 
traditions underlying the reference to the priest- 
hood of Melchizedek in Hebrews 7:1-3. Unfortu- 
nately, the two passages in the Sabbath Songs 
which appear to refer to Melchizedek by name 
are broken (4Q401 frag 1 i 11, 22), but the con- 
texts describe a single angelic figure who is 
“priest in the assembly of God” and make refer- 
ence to priestly ordination. 

See also HEAVENLY ASCENT IN JEWISH AND PA- 
GAN TRADITIONS; LITURGY: QUMRAN; MYSTI- 
CISM, 
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STOICISM 

Stoicism was one of the major philosophical tra- 
ditions in NT times (cf. Acts 17:18) and arguably 
the most influential. Its aim was to teach people 
to attain happiness by being in control of their 
lives, emphasizing virtue as the only good to 
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strive for, all other things being indifferent. Its 
strength lay in offering to its adherents a system- 
atic and all-comprehensive worldview, based on 
a material pantheism. Students were exhorted to 
live in accordance with nature, which was vari- 
ously identified with God, the divine principle of 
order, fate and providence, Despite significant 
differences in worldview, many early Christians 
were favorably impressed by the moral austerity 
of Stoicism. 

1, History 

2, Important Doctrines 

3. Stoicism and Hellenistic Judaism 

4. Stoicism and Early Christianity 


1. : 
Stoicism was founded by Zeno of Citium (335- 
263 B.C.), who taught in the Stoa Poikilé (“Painted 
Colonnade”) in Athens, from which the move- 
ment derived its name. He established the tripar- 
tite division of Stoic philosophy into logic 
(including theory of knowledge), physics (inchud- 
ing metaphysics) and ethics. Zeno was succeeded 
as head of the Stoic school by Cleanthes of Assos 
(331-230 B.C.), who is best known for his religious 
interpretation of Stoic ideas (exemplified by his 
Hymn to Zeus) and his uncompromising cthics. 
The third head of the school, Chrysippus of Soli 
(c, 280-207 B.C.), a voluminous writer, reestab- 
lished Stoic orthodoxy and is often considered 
the second founder of Stoicism., 

The foundation laid by these early philoso- 
phers was later adapted by so-called Middle Stoics 
such as Diogenes of Babylon (c. 240-152 B.c.), his 
student Panaetius (c, 185-109 B.C.) and the poly- 
math Posidonius (c. 135-c, 51 B.C.) to make Sto- 
icism more acceptable to the Roman intellectual 
elite and to accommodate certain "Platonic and 
*Aristotelian ideas. During the early empire, Stoic 
philosophers such as *Musonius Rufus (died be- 
fore A.D. 101), *Seneca (c. 4 B.C.-A.D, 65), *Epicte- 
tus (mid-first to second century A.D.) and Marcus 
Aurelius (A.D, 121-180) focused almost exclusively 
on Stoicism as a way of life rather than a system 
of philosophy, although interest in the latter may 
still be seen in the textbook on ethics by Hiero- 
cles (carly second century A.D.). 


2. Important Doctrines. 

2.1. Worldview and Theology. Stoic thealogy 
may be described as a monistic and materialistic 
pantheism, in which God permeates all of na- 
ture, from the cosmos as a whole down to the 
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most lowly physical object (Pohlenz, 1:108), It is 
monistic, because of its doctrine of a single 
world order encompassing all that exists, includ- 
ing God. God, as the active principle, or reason 
(logos), acts upon the passive principle, matter, 
but both principles have a bodily existence (Dio- 
genes Laertius Vit. 7.134). Nothing exists outside 
the world and its material principles; there is no 
spiritual world or world of ideas, such as in Pla- 
tonism—hence the materialism of Stoicism. God 
as ordering and creative principle is physically 
present in all things as a fine, fiery substance, 
variously called the “designing fire” (pyr techni- 
hon) or preuma (“breath” or “spirit,” a fiery form 
of air), which gives everything its form and inter- 
nal cohesion, Since he is present in the whole 
universe and gives everything in it the character 
it has, God is in a sense identical with the uni- 
verse (Diogenes Laertius Vit, 7.137). This God as 
immanent ordering principle is thus very differ- 
ent from a transcendent Creator, outside and 
distinct from the world. 

Since all of nature is imbued with the univer- 
sal reason (logos), all events form part of a goal- 
directed rational process and a rigorous causal 
nexus; nothing is left to chance (Cicero De Div. 
1.125-26; Alexander of Aphrodisias Fat, 191.30— 
192.28). Everything is providentially arranged for 
the good of the world system as a whole. Such a 
deterministic view of the world does not allow 
for the existence of evil—cven apparently bad 
events such as illness, pests or natural disasters 
contribute to the overall well-being of the uni- 
verse (Long and Sedley, 1:332-33), 

Because of its rationalistic and monistic ap- 
proach, Stoic theology has a monotheistic ten- 
dency, with God being identified with Zeus, the 
supreme god of the Greek pantheon (sce Clean- 
thes Hymn to Zeus = Stobaeus Anth, 1.1.12). This 
did not entail the rejection of polytheism, how- 
ever; the various gods were scen as metaphori- 
cal expressions of the God at work thr@ughout 
nature, Popular myths about the gods were ac- 
cepted as unsophisticated explanations of natu- 
ral events, the truth of which may be uncovered 
by means of the allegorical method (see Cornu- 
tus Theol. Graec.). 

2.2. Ethics. For the Stoic, happiness consists 
in attaining one's goal (telos) as a human being, 
which is “to live in agreement with nature” (Dio- 
genes Laertius Vit. 7.87), that is, in agreement 
with our own rational nature, as well as in agree- 
ment with the nature of the universe of which 
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we are part 

Virtue consists in using one's reason to make 
the right selections among those things that are 
good for us, such as health and wealth, as op- 
posed to illness and poverty, and in trying to 
make these selections come true, Virtue itself, 
however, is the only real good that is essential 
for one's happiness. Our happiness does not de- 
pend on attaining positive things such as health 
or wealth but rather on making the right choices 
and attempting to put them into effect. Happi- 
ness therefore depends on what is in our power 
(i.e., making rational choices) and not on things 
beyond our power (i.¢., attaining wealth or be- 
ing healthy); the latter are thus “indifferent” 
(adiaphora) as regards our happiness (Diogenes 
Laertius Vit, 7,101-5), 

A choice may be considered right only if it is 
made consciously and for the right reasons. 
Such a judgment is either right or wrong; there 
are no intermediate possibilities. Two identical 
actions may therefore be valued completely dif- 
ferently, depending on a person's motivation for 
performing the action. Only the truly wise per- 
son is able to make the right judgments and thus 
perform correct and virtuous actions, but Stoics 
admitted that there are very few, if any, truly 
wise people (Plutarch Stoic. Repugn. 31.1048E; 
Alexander of Aphrodisias Fat. 199.14). 

Emotions such as fear or grief are false judg- 
ments about the world; rather than fearing or 
grieving for that which is beyond our control 
(such as losing a wife or a child) one should ac- 
cept it as part of nature's plan and avoid giving 
in (“assenting”) to one’s emotions (Epictetus 
Ench. 5; Seneca Ira 2.3.1—2.4). Stoics thus advo- 
cated apatheia (“being without passions”; Epicte- 
tus Diss, 1.4.28-29; Diogenes Laertius Vit, 7.117) 
as opposed to the Aristotelian doctrine of metrio- 
patheia (“moderation in passions”), 

Everything in nature is rationally and provi- 
dentially arranged. The wise person therefore 
accepts his or her fate willingly without trying to 
resist, because it is at the same time the divine 
will and providence, The Stoics took pains to de- 
fend their view against the charge of determin- 
ism: according to them, even if one cannot 
change what providence has in store, one has 
the freedom to accept one's fate voluntarily or 
be forced to submit. This doctrine is forcefully 
expressed in Cleanthes’ Prayer to Zeus and Des- 
tiny: “Lead me, Zeus and Destiny, wherever you 
have ordained for me. For I shall follow un- 


flinching. But if I become bad and am unwilling, 
I shall follow none the less” (Epictetus Ench, 53; 
cf, Hippolytus Refut. 1.21). 


3. Stoicism and Hellenistic Judaism. 

*Philo of Alexandria (early first century A.D.), al- 
though usually considered a Middle Platonist, 
was nevertheless strongly influenced by Sto- 
icism, especially by its ethics and logos doctrine, 
and used the Stoic method of allegorical exege- 
sis extensively to interpret the Pentateuch in 
philosophical terms. Influence of Stoic natural 
theology (ic., that the existence and actions of 
God are visible in nature) may also be scen in 
Hellenistic Jewish texts such as Wisdom of Sol- 
omon 13—14 (see Wisdom of Solomon). 


4, Stoicism and Early Christianity. 

There are significant similarities between NT 
and Stoic terminology (e.g, logos, pneuma). Paul's 
use of natural theology in Acts 17 and Romans 
1—2, and the form and substance of the codes 
of household duties (Eph 5;21—6:9; Col. 3:18— 
4:1; 1 Pet 2;18—8:7) also indicate Stoic influence 
(see Family and Household; DPL, Philosophy). 
Many early Christian authors were attracted to 
the austere and demanding morality of the Sto- 
ics. A Stoic author like Seneca was appreciated 
as a kindred spirit by Christians like Tertullian 
(who calls him saepe noster, “often one of us”), 
Jerome and Augustine. This high regard led to 
the invention of a fictional correspondence be- 
tween Seneca and Paul (Sevenster, 11-14), Evi- 
dence of Stoic influence is also visible in the 
natural theology of / Clement 20 and in the alle- 
gorical exegesis of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. 

See also EPICTETUS; MUSONIUS RUFUS; PHILOS- 
OPHY; SENECA, 
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SUETONIUS 
The surviving writings of Suetonius are biograph- 
ical. In the lives of the early Roman emperors 
there are references to Judaism or Judea, espe- 
cially to expulsion of Jews from Rome under 
Tiberius and Claudius. The latter case may have 
involved Jewish Christians, There is also mention 
of the punishment of Christians under Nero. 

1, Birth and Early Career of Suetonius 

2. Works of Suetonius 

3. Ancient Biographical Writing 

4, Suctonius's Biographies 


1. Birth and Early Career of Suetonius. 
Gaius Suctonius Tranquillus (c. A.D. 70<. 130) 
came from an equestrian family, but his place of 
birth is uncertain, Discovery of a fragmentary in- 
scription at Hippo Regius in Roman Africa in 
1952 has led some scholars to regard this as Sue- 
tonius’s hometown, R. Syme (780) preferred Pi- 
saurum in northeastern Italy, But consideration 
should alsc be given to Lanuvium in Latium, 
probably the town of Suetonius’s relative Cae- 
sennius Silvanus (so Lindsay, 463). At an early 
stage of his career (c. A.D. 101-108) Suctonius 
was about to obtain a military tribunate but re- 
quested his *patron *Pliny the Younger to trans- 
fer the posting to Silvanus (Pliny Ep, 3.8). 
According to the Hippo inscription, Sueto- 
nius’s main positions were in the civilian admin- 
istration of the emperor; literary adviser (a 
studus), public librarian (a bibliothecis) and corre- 
spondence secretary (ab epistulis; see Roman Ad- 
ministration). The usual arrangement of hon- 
orary inscriptions suggests that the first two of- 
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fices were held under Trajan (A.D. 98-117) and 
the last under Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), The Histo- 
ria Augusta reports that Hadrian “appointed suc- 
cessors to Septicius Clarus prefect of the 
praetorian guard and to Suctonius Tranquillus 
controller of correspondence [epistularum magis- 
tro) and to many others” on the ground of their 
excessive familiarity with the empress (Historia 
Augusta: Hadrian 11.3). This and further digres- 
sive material is inserted between summary refer- 
ences to Hadrian's visit to Britain (Historia 
Augusta; Hadrian 11.2; 12.1), implying a date of 
A.D, 122. But the unreliable author may have 
misplaced the information, An alternative view 
would see the most likely occasion for the Hippo 
inscription as being the visit of Hadrian to Af- 
rica in A.D, 128, when the emperor was presum- 
ably accompanied by his correspondence 
secretary. Dismissal of Suetonius might have oc- 
curred after return to Rome, from where 
Hadrian soon departed for Athens (Lindsay, 
463-64; but cf. Baldwin), 


2. Works of Suetonius. 

The medieval Greek encyclopedia Suda at- 
tributes to Trankullos (i.c., Suetonius ‘Tranquil- 
lus) numerous works of a scholarly or anti- 
quarian nature; others are known by citation 
elsewhere. Some components of On Famous 
Men (De Viris Illustribus) survive; this was an ex- 
ample of collected *biography, containing 
short lives in the categories of *grammarians 
and *rhetoricians, “poets, orators, historians 
and *philosophers. The main surviving work, 
and pre-sumably the latest, is On the Life of the 
Caesars (De Vita Caesarum, or The Twelve Cae- 
Sars), This work contains twelve lives in chro- 
nological order, beginning with Julius Caesar 
and proceeding through the Roman emperors 
from Augustus to Domitian. The work is di- 
vided into eight books, one to each of the first 
six figures, then one to Galba, Othiaand Vitel- 
lius for A.D, 69, and one to the Flavians (Vespa- 
sian, Titus and Domitian). Even so, Julius and 
Augustus receive fuller treatment than do any 
of the others, marking the transition from re- 
publican to imperial government. The first few 
chapters of the first life were lost between the 
sixth and the ninth centuries. Hence the dedi- 
cation to Septicius Clarus, reported by Jo- 
hannes Lydus (Lydus Mag, 2.6), has also been 
lost. And it is unclear whether the lives were 
published scrially or together, 
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3. Ancient Biographical Writing. 

A. Momigliano (11) briefly defined biography as 
an “account of the life of a man from birth to 
death.” Nevertheless, he was well aware that the 
earliest examples of Greek biographical writing 
do not merely present a chronological account 
of their subjects, In the body of his writing on 
Evagoras (c. 370 B.C.), Isocrates rather awk- 
wardly combines topical and chronological 
treatment, A decade later Xenophon clearly di- 
vides his treatment of Agesilaus into a chrono- 
logical account followed by topical presentation 
of his virtues. At Rome Cornelius Nepos (c. 110- 
24 B.C.) anticipated Suetonius in writing On Fa- 
mous Men. These collected biographies included 
the categories of generals, kings, historians and 
probably poets and four others. Each category 
contained a series of foreign (mainly Greek) fig- 
ures followed by an equivalent series of Ro- 
mans. Contemporary with Suetonius, *Phitarch 
wrote in Greek a series of lives, mostly treating a 
pair of notable Greeks and Romans and adding 
a comparison, 


4, Suetonius’s Biographies. 
Suetonius fits into the general line of develop- 
ment of Greek and Roman biography. Each bi- 
ography contains an “account of the life of a 
man from birth to death.” There is ample assess- 
ment of the qualities of each of his subjects. The 
eight books present a collection of lives of men 
in the same social category. The element of 
comparison is present but does not function in 
the same way as it does in Nepos or Plutarch. 
Since the series of lives forms a continuous 
chronological succession, each biography bears 
comparison with the next. At the same time, an 
“imperial ideal” (Bradley) emerges, against 
which cach subject is individually measured. 
The choice of Julius and the Roman emperors 
as subjects is distinctively new. And the arrange- 
ment of material within each life is somewhat 
different from that of other biographies. 
Suctonius regularly uses a tripartite structure 
in each life: (1) family background, youth and 
early career until accession to the principate; (2) 
assessment of the subject's performance as em- 
peror, where both moral categories and spheres 
of activity may be used; (8) narrative of the sub- 
ject’s death, with which may be associated a de- 
scription of his physical appearance, his 
household and his personal habits and inter- 
ests. The first section is predominantly chrono- 


logical, the second mainly topical; and in the 
third the account of death may cither follow (as 
in Claudius) or precede (as in Nero) the other 
personal details. Plutarch follows a similar tn- 
partite pattern within individual lives. 

There is bricf mention of Jews, Judaism or 
Judea in ten of the twelve lives (see Stern, chap, 
94). “Among the Roman writers from the Julio- 
Claudian period onwards who deal with Jewish 
topics, Suetonius is unique for the neutrality of 
his tone and the accuracy of his content” (Will- 
iams, 773). All passages are of interest in reflect- 
ing aspects of the position of Judaism in the first 
century B.C, to the first century A.D. 

Early in the central section of Tiberius, Sucto- 
nius aims to show how this emperor's initial pre- 
tence of moderation gives way to a tendency to 
tyranny. One example (from A.D, 19) is the sup- 
pression of Jewish rites in Rome, the conscription 
of young Jewish men to the army and the expul- 
sion of the rest of the Jewish community “and 
those who followed similar practices” from the city 
(Suetonius Tiberius 36). Suctonius seems closer to 
the facts than do other writers who deal with the 
same events (Tacitus Ann, 2.85.5; Josephus Ant. 
18.3.5 §§81-84; Dio Cassius Hist. 57.18.5a). 

More problematic is another reference at 
Claudius 25.4: “He expelled from Rome the 
Jews, who were constantly making disturbances 
at the instigation of Chrestus” (/udaeos imputsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantis Roma expulit). The in- 
cident is one of a string of measures reported 
with equal brevity in order to illustrate Clau- 
dius’s good administration of the empire (Sucto- 
nius Claudius 25.1-5). However, the compli- 
mentary nature of the catalog:is undermined by 
the last sentence of the passage, which con- 
cludes the central section of this life. Dio Cassius 
also notes action taken by Claudius against the 
Jews (Dio Cassius Hist. 60.6.6), as does Orosius, 
the fifth-century A.D. Christian historian (Oro- 
sius Histories 7.6), and Acts 18:2, Each of these 
sources mentions only one such Rion under 
Claudius, And, according to Dio, “he did not ex- 
pel them, but ordered them, while practicing 
their traditional life-style, not to meet together." 
Dio’s report suggests that expulsion may have 
been considered but was not carried out, Sueto- 
nius gives no date. Dio mentions the matter 
within the first year of Claudius's reign (i.¢., A.D. 
41), along with other miscellaneous actions, 
some of which are customary rather than lim- 
ited to that year. Orosius explicitly states: “Jose- 
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phus reports that in the ninth year of the same 
(sc. emperor/reign) the Jews were expelled 
from the city by Claudius.” Since there is no 
such reference in the extant works of *Josephus, 
Orosius's dating does not inspire confidence. 

Rather than illuminating the background of 
Acts, Orosius may be using the probable period 
reflected in Acts 18;2 in order to provide a more 
precise setting for his Suetonius quotation, The 
author of Acts makes a noticeable distinction be- 
tween Claudius's order “that all the Jews should 
depart from Rome” and the recent arrival of Aq- 
uila and Priscilla “from Italy.” Paul's hosts need 
not have come directly from Rome immediately 
upon the action of Claudius, Only Suetonius 
mentions the “instigator Chrestus" (impulsore 
Chrestv). Orosius had no doubt that Suetonius 
meant Christus, Suctonius does spell Chnstiani 
with ¢ (Suetonius Nero 16.2, the only occurrence 
of the term). But such e/i variations are not un- 
common for this period (cf. Chrestiani, Christus 
within a few words at Tacitus Ann. 15.44,2-3), 
Since Jesus was not alive in the reign of Clau- 
dius, Suetonius may be speaking metaphorically 
or misunderstanding a source, His phrase at 
least suggests that in some way Jewish Christians 
were involved. [f Dio is right, an expulsion of 
Jews from Rome did not take place under Clau- 
dius. The restriction on Jewish assembly in 
Rome is likely to have been imposed carly in the 
reign of Claudius, possibly in A.D. 41. And if Sue- 
tonius is right about the “instigator,” Jewish 
Christians were at least partly responsible for 
the trouble, 

At Nero 16.2, Suetonius reports that “the 
Christians, a group of people belonging to a 
strange and harmful cult, were afflicted with 
punishment” (afflict suppliciis Christiani, genus 
hominum superstitionis novae ac maleficae). In the 
context, novae more likely refers to the nature 
(“strange”) than the chronology of the move- 
ment (“new”). The term maleficae more probably 
indicates external effect (“harmful”) than inter- 
nal behavior (“evil-doing,” “wicked"); compare 
exitiaiilis (“destructive,” Tacitus Ann, 15.44,3). 
Emendation of “afflicted” (afflictt) to the weaker 
“allected” (affecti) is not justified. Suetonius is 
heightening the language of Tacitus (Ann. 
15.44.2-3), while retaining his designation of the 
Christians as a “cult” (superstitio). 

The central section of Nero is formally di- 
vided between treatment of his commendable 
actions (Suetonius Nero 9—19,2) and his faults 
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and crimes (Suctonius Nero 20—25, 26—39). 
Normally in each life Suetonius makes the em- 
peror the subject of the main clause, and fre- 
quently of subordinate clauses, in each sentence 
(Louns-bury, 3750). In an unparalleled depar- 
ture from this practice, Suctonius at Nero 16.2— 
17 “lists a number of ‘police measures’ and new 
regulations” (Warmington, 73), which are re- 
ported in the passive as occurring “under him” 
(sub eo). Suctonius knows that Nero personally 
did not deserve credit for most of these actions 
(sce Wallace-Hadrill, 122-23), Punishment of the 
Christians is listed among these positive re- 
forms, There is no specific indication of what 
was “strange” or “harmful” about the Christians. 
And Suetonius does not make any link between 
the Christians and the fire of Rome in A.D. 64. 
Nero is blamed for that, in the account that 
forms the climax of the portrayal of the em- 
peror’s cruelty (Suetonius Nero 38). But there is a 
congruence of vocabulary and authorial stance 
between Nerv 16.2 and Tacitus (Ann, 15.44), Sue- 
tonius is probably alluding to the same incident 
of punishment of the Christians and to the same 
popular view, that Christians had a “hatred of 
the human race” (Tacitus Ann. 15.44.4). 

Suetonius’s references to Jews and Christians 
are all brief and incidental to his strong focus 
on the lives of the Caesars, “Suetonius does not 
explicitly state his views about Jews or Judaism” 
(Stern, 2:108). But, if his reporting is neutral in 
tone, it does include instances of suppression of 
Jews in Rome and in one case seems to reflect 
Jewish-Chnistian involvement. The characteriza- 
tion of Christians is more negative. And, while 
Suctonius is referring to the reign of Nero (pre- 
sumably A.D. 64), the evaluative terms “strange” 
and “harmful” must also reflect Roman attitudes 
in the A.D, 120s. 

See also BIOGRAPHY, ANCIENT; ROMAN EMPER- 
ORS; TACITUS, 
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SUPERSTITION. See RELIGION, PERSONAL, 


SYMMACHUS, See SEPTUAGINT/GREEK OLD 
‘TESTAMENT. 


SYNAGOGUES 
The synagogue was the regular Jewish assembly 
for prayer and worship. Jesus is depicted as 
teaching and performing miracles in syna- 
gogues in *Galilec (Mt 4:23; Lk 4:15), especially 
in Nazareth (Mt 15:54; Mk 6:2; Lk 4:16) and in 
Capernaum (Mk 1:21; Lk 7:5; Jn 6:59). The syna- 
gogue in the latter city was probably built by the 
centurion (Lk 7:5) whose servant Jesus healed. 
The synagogue continues to play an impor- 
tant role in the early church and is mentioned 
frequently in the book of Acts, occurring some 
nineteen times, Although Paul is depicted as vis- 
iting and preaching in synagogues routinely, he 
never uses the word in his epistles. The word oc- 
curs rarely in the remainder of the NT writings, 
appearing but once in James, in reference to 
Christian assembly (Jas 2:2), and twice in Reve- 


lation, in reference to a “synagogue of Satan,” 
an assembly, perhaps Jewish (they “say that they 
are Jews and are not, but lie”), that opposes the 
Christian community (Rev 2:9; 3:9). 

1. Names and Origin 

2, Offices 

3. Services and Other Activities 

4, Remains of Buildings 

5, Interior 

6. The Functions of Synagogues 

7, Jesus’ Relation to Synagogues 

8. Paul and the Hellenistic Synagogue 

9. Rivalry Between Church and Synagogue 


1, Names and Origin. 

“Synagogue” is a word derived from the Greck 
synagoge, which meant originally an assembly 
such as of the Jews meeting for worship, In the 
Septuagint it is used, for example, in Exodus 
12:3 of the whole congregation of Israel. It came 
to mean local gatherings of Jews and then the 
building where Jewish congregations met Espe- 
cially after the *destruction of the temple in 
Jerusalem in AD. 70, synagogues became the 
centers of both religious and communal activity 
wherever there was a minyan, or quorum of ten 
Jewish men. The Talmud claimed that there 
were cighty synagogues in Jerusalem before A.D. 
70. The Pilgrim of Bordeaux (4th cent, A.D.) re- 
ported but seven remaining in his day. 

The Greek word proseuché, literally “prayer,” 
was also used as a synonym for synagogues in 
‘inscriptions, *papyri, *Philo and *Josephus. 
Whether the occurrence of this word in Acts 
16:13 designates a synagogue or a prayer mect- 
ing at Philippi is a matter of dispute. Another 
Greek word used in one papyrus for a Jewish 
place of prayer is the term eucheion. In one pas- 
sage Josephus (Ant, 16,6.2 §164) quotes the term 
sabbateion to mean “synagogue.” In later He- 
brew tradition the synagogue was called vari- 
ously bet Cpilla, “house of prayer,” bét midras, 
“house of study,” and bét k‘nésset, “hoitse of as- 
sembly.” 

Though a few scholars (¢.g., J. Weingreen) 
have stressed the preexilic roots of the syna- 
gogue, most would ascribe its rise to the postex- 
ilic period. Many would place this development 
in the Jewish exilic community in Mesopotamia. 

The earliest possible inscriptional evidences 
are references to proseuché in inscriptions and 
papyri from Ptolemaic Egypt (M. Bengel, 
E. Schiirer), the earliest of which dates to the 
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reign of Ptolemy III Euergetes (246-221 B.c.). 
This text refers to the foundation of a proseuché 
at Schedia, some twenty miles from Alexandria. 
Another text from the same reign refers to a 
proseuché at Arsinoé-Crocodilopolis in the 
Fayum, The existence of a synagogue at this 
town is also confirmed by a land survey (P. Tebt. 
86). An inscription from Ptolemy VII refers to 
the dedication of “the pylon,” the monumental 
gate, of a synagogue (Griffiths, 10). 

Some scholars who dispute the interpretation 
of references to these proseuchai in Egypt as syn- 
agogues maintain that the synagogue as an 
institution developed in Palestine in the sec- 
ond century b.c. with the rise of the *Pharisees 
(J. Gutmann), 


2. Offices. 

Jairus, whose daughter Jesus healed (Mk 5:22, 
35, 36, 38; Lk 8:49), was the head of the syna- 
gogue (Gk archisynagogos). Luke 8:41 has Jairus 
listed as one of the archdn tés synagogés, “leaders 
of the synagogue”; Matthew 9:23 refers to him 
simply as an archén, From Luke 13:10-17 and 
from passages in Acts (18:1-17) we can infer that 
such an officer was responsible for keeping the 
congregation faithful to the Torah. 

The relative esteem in which the “head of the 
synagogue” was held in Jewish society is revealed 
in a passage from the Talmud (b, Pesah 49b): 

Our rabbis taught; Let a man always sell all 

he has and marry the daughter of a scholar. 

If he does not find the daughter of a scholar, 

let him marry the daughter of [one of] the 

great men of the generation. [f he does not 
find the daughter of [one of] the great men 
of the generation, let him marty the daugh- 
ter of a head of a synagogue. If he does not 
find the daughter of a head of a synagogue, 
let him marry the daughter of a charity wea- 

surer, If he does not find the daughter of a 

chanty treasurer, let him marry the daughter 

of an elementary school teacher, but let him 
not marry the daughter of an ‘am Aa Gres 

[“people of the land") because they are 

detestable and of their daughters it is said, 

‘Cursed be he that lieth with any manner of 

beast’ (Deut 27:21). 

The word archisynagégos appears in thirty Greck 
and Latin inscriptions, In three cases from 
Smyrna and Myndos in Western Turkey and 
from Gortyn on Crete the term is used of 
women, B. Brooten has argued that these and 
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other titles (presbytera, “elder”; hiereia, “priest- 
ess") were not just honorific but referred to 
women leaders. One inscription to an infant as 
an archisynagogos was certainly honorific, 

A group of elders would direct the activities 
of the synagogue, The archisynagdgos was proba- 
bly chosen from among them. An almoner 
would collect and distribute alms. The hazzan, or 
“attendant,” was the one who took care of the 
Scripture scrolls. Jesus gave back the Isaiah 
scroll to such an attendant (Gk Aypéreié, Lk 4:20), 
The Aazzan also announced the beginning and 
the end of the sabbath by blowing the s6par, or 
ram's horn, In later practice the Aazzan was paid 
and lodged at the synagogue as a caretaker, 


8. Services and Other Activities. 

We know that the later synagogue services in- 
cluded such features as the recitation of the 
Shema ‘ (“Hear, O Israel,” Deut 6:4-9; 11:13-21; 
Num 15:37-41), prayer facing Jerusalem, the 
“Amen” response from the congregation, the 
reading of excerpts from the scrolls of the To- 
rah (Acts 15:21) and of the Prophets, transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into Aramaic para- 
phrases, a sermon and a benediction (cf. Neh 
8; see Liturgy: Rabbinic). 

It became customary to recite while standing 
the Shemoneh Esreh, or “Eighteen Benedictions,” 
as a prayer, Toward the end of the first century 
AD. a nineteenth benediction was added, which 
was actually a curse against the minim, or here- 
tics, namely, the Christians. 

Any male could be called upon to pray or to 
read the portions from the Torah or the Proph- 
ets (hapfarot). On one occasion Jesus read from 
the scroll of the prophet Isaiah (61:1-2) in the 
synagogue at Nazareth. Any competent individ- 
ual could also be called upon to give the sermon 
(cf. Acts 13:15, 42; 14:1; 17:2). 

Jesus refers to the custom of the teachers of 
the law and the Pharisees sitting in Moses’ seat 
(Mt 23:2). Such a seat of honor has Been found 
at Chorazin. Stone benches along the walls were 
reserved for dignitaries, The general congrega- 
tion may have sat on mats or carpets. 

Though synagogues in the Middle Ages had 
segregated galleries for *women, there is no evi- 
dence for such segregation in ancient syna- 
gogues. In the NT the presence of women in the 
congregation is attested inasmuch as Jesus 
healed a crippled woman as he was teaching in 
a synagogue (Lk 13:10-17). 
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As the major community building the syna- 
gogues were not only used for services on the 
*sabbath, Mondays, Thursdays and festival days, 
but also for various community functions. Chil- 
dren would be taught there by the hazza@n, Funds 
could be kept in a communal treasury at the syn- 
agogue. 

Offenders could be judged before the elders 
in the synagogues and flogged forty stripes save 
one by the hazzan (Mk 13:9; 2 Cor 11:24). Apos- 
tates could be excommunicated (Jn 9:22; 12:42; 
16;2), 


4, Remains of Buildings. 
It is estimated that we have archacological re- 
mains for over one hundred synagogue sites 
from Palestine and for about twenty from the 
Diaspora. There are relatively few archaeologi- 
cal evidences for synagogues in Palestine from 
cither the first or the second century A.D. An in- 
scription of Theodotus from Jerusalem, which 
has usually been dated prior to A.D, 70, refers to 
the establishment of a hostel for pilgrims and 
may possibly be related to the synagogue of the 
Freedmen (i.e¢., former slaves, Acts 6:9). It reads 
as follows: 
Theodotus, son of Vettenos, the priest and 
archisynagdgos, son of a archisynagdgos and 
grandson of a archisynagdgos, who built the 
synagogue for purposes of reciting the law 
and studying the commandments, and the 
hostel, chambers and water installations to 
provide for the needs of itinerants from 
abroad, and whose father, with the elders, 
and Simonides, founded the synagogue, 
A building (12 x 15 m) at the Herodian fortress 
of Masada has been identified as a first-century 
synagogue by Y. Yadin, It is equipped with 
benches and two rows of columns, The build- 
ing’s entrance was oriented toward Jerusalem, 
Yadin found an ostracon with the inscription 
“priestly tithe” at the site. He argues that *Herod 
had originally constructed the building as a syn- 
agogue for his Jewish followers. The Herodian 
building was later reused by the Zealots until the 
fall of Masada in A.D, 73 to the Romans (see Jew- 
ish Wars with Rome), Pits in this building served 
as a genizah, or storage, for discarded scriptural 
scrolls (Deuteronomy and Ezekiel). Nearby were 
miqwa ‘dt, or stepped pools, for ritual purifica- 
tion, 
A triclinium (dining room) at Herodium was 
transformed into a synagogue by the Zealots. 


The building measures 10.5 x 15 meters, with 
benches along the walls. A miqwd is near the en- 
trance. This building is similar in appearance to 
that at Masada. S, Guttman believes that a build- 
ing at Gamla in the Golan heights, which he un- 
covered in 1976, is also a first-century A.D. 
synagogue. 

But the alleged synagogue uncovered at 
Magdala in 1975 by V. Corbo and S, Loffreda 
has turned out to be part of a villa, No remains 
are visible from a first-century building exca- 
vated at Chorazin and identified by some schol- 
ars as a synagogue, The basalt synagogue which 
is visible at Chorazin is from a much later pe- 
riod. (In the Diaspora a building on the Aegean 
island of Delos has been identified as a syna- 
gogue dating from pre-Christian times.) 

The most splendid synagogue remains in 
Palestine are those of the white limestone struc- 
ture at Capernaum., On the basis of coins, the 
Franciscan excavators have dated this building 
to the fourth-fifth century A.D.; Israeli scholars 
still prefer to date it to the second or third cen- 
tury. In 1981 V, Corbo uncovered dark basalt 
walls underneath this synagogue, which he has 
identified as the remains of an carlier syna- 
gogue. He dug a trench within the nave and ex- 
posed a basalt wall for a length of 24 meters (78 
ft). The walls are nearly four feet thick The 
floor was a cobbled pavement made up of black 
basalt. Pottery associated with the floor estab- 
lishes its date as the first century A.D. Corbo has 
identified this structure as the synagogue, built 
by the centurion, which Jesus attended (Lk 
7:1-5) (see Strange and Shanks). 

No certain synagogue remains from the sec- 
ond century have been identified except for 
those at Nabratein, though Roman Catholic ex- 
cavators have claimed to have discovered a syna- 
gogue of “Jewish Christians” (thirc-fourth 
century) at the site of the Church of the Annun- 
ciation in Nazareth. They also identify several 
architectural fragments from the Frangiscan 
monastery in Nazareth as derived from a syna- 
gogue (second-third century), 

Most synagogue remains are from the Late 
Roman and Byzantine eras (A.D. 300-600), in- 
cluding about fifteen from Galilee and a similar 
number from the Golan Heights. The syna- 
gogues are of three architectural types: (1) 
Broad House, with the bema or platform on the 
southern long wall such as at Khirbet Shema; (2) 
the Basilica type, as at Capernaum and 
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Chorazin; (3) the Basilica with an apse at Beth 
Alpha. 


5. Interior. 

These later synagogues were elaborately deco- 
rated with symbols such as the lampstand 
(m‘ndra), palm frond and citron. They were pro- 
vided with a bema or platform for the reading of 
the Scriptures and a niche for the display of the 
ark or chest (‘“rén) for the biblical scrolls. In 
1980 E. M. and C. Meyers discovered the frag- 
ment of such an ark niche from Nabratein. This 
pediment is decorated with reliefs of rampant li- 
ons and a scallop shell with a hole for the chain 
of a perpetual lamp. 

Many of the Byzantine synagogues were lay- 
ishly decorated with mosaics, including four mo- 
saics of the zodiac at Hammath Tiberias, Beth 
Alpha, Na‘aran. and Husifa, The mosaic at 
Hammath Tiberias has a central panel with He- 
lios (sun) on his chariot and figures reflecting 
the four seasons at the corners. 

We also have three examples of lists of the 
twenty-four priestly courses (miimarét), which 
hung in synagogues, Most synagogue inscrip- 
tions are of donors. The third-century A.D. syna- 
gogue at Dura Europos on the Euphrates River 
even had paintings on its walls depicting biblical 
narratives. 

Because of the scant remains of synagogues 
from first-century A.D. Palestine, some scholars 
have argued that Luke-Acts is anachronistic 
when it refers to synagogue buildings. But this is 
to underestimate the fragmentary nature of the 
archacological evidence and to disregard not 
only the testimony of the NT but also of Jose- 
phus (Vit. 277, 280), who speaks of a proseuch? 
which was a large building at Tiberias (cf. also 
Josephus J.We 2.14.4 §285; Ant. 14.10.23 §258; 
19.6.3 §300), Philo's report of the anti-Semitic 
mob's attacks on proseuchas in Alexandria in A.D. 
38 (Philo Leg. Gai. 132) clearly refers to syna- 
gogue buildings. [E. M. Yamauchi] 


6. The Functions of Synagogues. 

The earliest epigraphal references to syna- 
gogues come from Egypt (from the third century 
B.C.), where they were known generally as 
“places of prayer.” But prayer was only one 
function of what might also be called a “house 
of learning” (Sir 51:23). Philo describes syna- 
gogues as “schools of prudence, courage, tem- 
perance, justice, piety, holiness and every virtue” 
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(Philo Vit, Mos, 2.216), and he assumes that a 
reverent, communal reading of the Torah with 
exposition on the sabbath is their principal pur- 
pose (Philo Leg. Gat, 156), In that the latter ref- 
erence is to a long-standing custom in Rome, 
Philo attests the common knowledge that syna- 
gogues are a well-known feature of Judaism and 
hardly a local peculiarity of Egypt. It is a reason- 
able inference that Philo’s own monumental ex- 
position of the Torah was designed to complete 
the process of advanced education which syna- 
gogues sometimes occasioned, 

The epigraphal remains of Jews in Egypt re- 
lect their political situation. One slab of lime- 
stone refers to the synagogue as “in honor of 
King Ptolemy and of Queen Berenice,” which 
permits a dating within the reign of Ptolemy III 
Euergetes (246-221 B.C,; Griffiths, 4-5). Evidently, 
a degree of protection was claimed by such ded- 
ications (of which Griffiths gives further exam- 
ples). 

But to speculate from such evidence that the 
institution of the synagogue actually originated 
in Egypt is unwarranted. It has been claimed, for 
instance, that 1 Maccabees and 2 Maccabees 
contain “not a word" about the institution, so 
that evidence of synagogues in Palestine “is 
lacking before the first century BCE and perhaps 
even until the first CE” (Grabbe 1995, 21, 25). 
1 Maccabees 3:46-54 in fact refers to a previous 
“place of prayer” in Mizpah, where the Israelites 
gathered afler the desecration of the sanctuary. 
There they fast and do penance, read from the 
Torah and assemble what they can of the 
priestly vestments and the offerings, all the 
while seeking divine guidance. Mizpah, of 
course, is a place of sacrifice and assembly ac- 
cording to biblical precedent (Gen 31:44-54; 
Judg 20;1-3; 21:1-8; 1 Sam 7:5-16), But in 1 Mac- 
cabees it is presented as what Philo might have 
called a school of prudence and courage, a 
place where the Torah alone is guide, in termi- 
nology which corresponds well to thedanguage 
of the epigraphal remains from Egypt. 

What is evidenced in Egypt is an institution 
typical of the Judaism of the time, a gathering 
for accepting the guidance of the Torah with 
prayerful dedication. The generality of the syna- 
gogue is attested by the decree of Caesar Augus- 
tus that money for the temple tax might be 
stored in synagogues and that confiscation 
should be regarded as sacrilege (Josephus Ant. 
16.6,2-3 §§ 162-66). 
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The range of purposes a synagogue might 
serve is allested by the inscription of Theodotus, 
which establishes that a synagogue was con- 
structed in Jerusalem “for purposes of reciting 
the law and studying the commandments” as 
well as “to provide for the needs of itinerants 
from abroad" (see 4 above). The association 
with institutions such as the synagogues men- 
tioned in Acts 6:9 is natural. 

Unless synagogues needed to be public for 
some particular purpose (such as to claim politi- 
cal protection or to offer *hospitality) they were 
for the most part “located in houses with the 
plan and facade of private homes” (Tsafrir, 79). 
Only from the third century in Palestine do typi- 
cal patterns of construction for synagogues be- 
come widespread, and at the same time stunning 
artistic embellishments are widely represented. 
The Dura Europos synagogue in Dura, a Synian 
town on the Euphrates, represents a similar de- 
velopment. The third-century building, the ob- 
ject of a famous excavation, was the result of 
successive adaptations of a private dwelling 
(Kraabel 1995, 99). The magnificent paintings of 
Dura represent that same later phase, as does its 
prominent shrine for the Torah. 

Synagogues built long after the destruction of 
the *temple came to take on some of the aspects 
of the temple. Tasefta Megilla 4(3):22, for example, 
insists that entrances for synagogues open only 
to the east, as in the temple, In the same vein, 
representations of the menorah, the lulay, the 
shofar and the incense shovel within synagogues 
reflect a consciousness of their quasi-cultic func- 
tion (Dar and Mintzker, 163; Gal, 166-73). 

Before the synagogue was felt to replace the 
temple, it had complemented it, The official 
function of receiving taxes for its upkeep is one 
example. Another is its function as a gathering 
of elders for the purpose of administering jus- 
tice. When Paul refers to beatings in synagogues 
(Acts 22:19, see also 2 Cor 11:24), that corre- 
sponds to the judicial power which Mishnah 
also attributes to communal authorities (m, Mak. 
4:1-14). A document from the Persian period in 
Babylonia (dated 511 B,C,) shows the attempt of 
a Jewish family to control the behavior of a 
daughter (Bickerman, 1:349-50); the emergence 
of the synagogue provided an occasion for such 
legal instruments. Although the implements of 
the temple were later associated decoratively 
with synagogues, the ark for the scrolls of the 
Law is attested as early as Caesar's edict as 


quoted by Josephus (And. 16.6.2 §164). The cen- 
trality of reading and interpreting the law is also 
conveyed in the scene of Nehemiah 8, which the 
rabbis of Talmud later associated with reciting 
the Scripture and giving its interpretation in 
*Aramaic (6. Meg. 3a; 6. Ned. 37b; see Rabbinic 
Literature: Targumim). 

The judicial function of the synagogue was 
not merely a punitive matter: Torah also pro- 
vides for the support of the poor. Matthew 6;2 
and Tosefta Baba Batra 8:4 in their differing ways 
agree that synagogues are places of charity (Saf- 
rai, 191-94). Within the first century, sites of syn- 
agogues are typically associated with miqvaot, or 
ritual baths (Reich, 289-97), and that association 
is probable in the case of the synagogue in Arsi- 
noé-Crocodilophilus (from 118 B.C; Kasher, 
217). A particular affinity between the syna- 
gogue and the adjudication of *purity is there- 
fore signaled by the archaeological evidence. 

The functions of the synagogue must be ap- 
preciated before the accumulating archacologi- 
cal data may be suitably assessed. Ic is a mistake 
of categories to expect Palestinian synagogues 
of the first century to be purpose-built structures, 
clearly labeled for the archaeologist. As long as 
the Jerusalem temple stood, synagogues were 
usually no more than large rooms, typically in 
the midst of other, smaller rooms (as in a private 
dwelling). Their purpose was the interpretation 
and application of the Torah, with the prayerful 
intent which the ‘Torah presupposes, Some 
might criticize the ostentation of teachers and/ 
or their prayer (see Mt 6:5; 23:6; Mk 12:39; Lk 
11;43; 20:46), but the centrality of prayerful 
teaching is a matter of record, The diverse func- 
tions of the synagogue cannot be understood 
simply in terms of services of worship in 
churches today (so McKay), but most of what we 
call worship took place in that setting, no doubt 
with less organization (and decorum) than char- 
acterizes modern liturgies, 

The synagogue at Migdal (Magdala) mea- 
sures 8.16 x 7.25 meters; the one at Gamla mea- 
sures 19.6 x 15.1 meters (Groh, 58-59). Both 
feature banked seats and columns arranged 
around a central area, They are designed for at- 
tentive listening. Beyond that, the use of such 
spaces for purposes of public meeting, the col- 
lection of alms, adjudication, higher learning, 
disputation, local administration and hospitality 
would vary from place to place, depending upon 
the needs, resources and aspirations of the local 
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community, Because local needs, resources and 
aspirations themselves can change before build- 
ings can be altered, there is no reason to imag- 
ine all public functions took place in the same 
place in every community. The place of prayer 
in Philippi is said in Acts 16:13 to be beside a 
river. Local exigencies might demand outdoor 
meetings, as in the case of Judas Maccabeus at 
Mizpah, Only a simplistic obsession with monu- 
ments demands a marked, purpose-built struc- 
ture for the claim to be made that those who 
revered the Torah read it regularly together and 
tried reverently to apply it. 


7. Jesus’ Relation to Synagogues, 

The portrayal of Jesus’ activity in the Gospels of- 
ten corresponds to what may be known of syna- 
gogues within his period and place, although at 
times the presentation seems to reflect more the 
customs within Greek-speaking congregations 
in the Diaspora. Luke 4:16-2] is the most vivid 
example of both aspects of the representation of 
Jesus (Chilton 1979, 123-77). 

As the text reads, Jesus simply stands and re- 
cites a text and claims it has been fulfilled. Gen- 
eral amazement is the result (Lk 4:22), and the 
congregation is startled even before Jesus an- 
nounces the fulfillment of Scripture (Lk 4:20). 
What is missing from the text is an indication 
that Jesus has here provided a targum, a transla- 
tion of the passage into Aramaic, because in the 
Hellenistic Diaspora the Scriptures were simply 
read in Greek (see Septuagint/Greck Old Testa- 
ment), rather than read and then translated. It 
has ofien been observed that the citation from 
Isaiah 61:1-2a, the principal source Jesus cites 
here, omits the reference to divine vengeance in 
Isaiah 61:2b. That might have occasioned mild 
surprise, but scarcely astonishment. After all, the 
choice of where a passage of reading should 
end was largely left open during the first cen- 
tury. The key to an understanding of what Jesus 
says is that it is not a simple reading of Isaiah 
61;1-2, but a conflation of that passage with Isa- 
iah 58:6, which speaks of forgiving, that is, re- 
leasing, those who are oppressed. In the un- 
derlying tradition which informed the passage, 
Jesus stood in the synagogue and gave a new 
rendering of the book of Isaiah in Aramaic, tar- 
geted on the issue of forgiveness. That moti- 
vated his omission to speak of divine vengeance. 

His assertion of the new activity of God is, it 
has been proposed, most accurately represented 
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in the text of the Old Syriac Gospels: 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon you, 
because of which he anointed you to 
preach to the poor, 
and he has sent me to preach to the captives 
forgiveness, and to the blind sight 
—and I will strengthen the broken with 
forgiveness— 

and to preach the acceptable year of the 

Lord. 

The reading reflects the linkage between Jesus 
personally and the distinctive issue of his new 
“reading”: the issue of forgiveness. That linkage, 
the claim of an offer of forgiveness “fulfilled” by 
Jesus, causes astonishment in the synagogue. 

In what follows in the text of Luke, astonish- 
ment turns inexplicably to scandal (Lk 4;22-30), 
The experience of preachers of Jesus in syna- 
gogues nearer Luke’s time is reflected, as can be 
seen in the similarity of the pattern of presenta- 
tion in Acts 13;13-52 concerning Paul and Barn- 
abas at Pisidian Antioch. The sequel has Paul 
stoned by Jews in Lystra (Acts 14:19), so that the 
comparability with the presentation of Jesus in 
Nazareth becomes all the more plain. 

Nonetheless, Jesus’ activity in synagogues, in- 
cluding his sympathetic relations with leaders of 
synagogues such as Jairus, is amply attested. The 
general pattern of teaching in synagogues (Mt 
4:23; 9.35; 13:54; Mk 1:39; Lk 4:15; Jn 18:20) 
confirms the connection between Jesus and the 
targumic tradition (Chilton 1984). There is no 
evidence to support the contention that lection- 
aries of readings were fixed within the first cen- 
tury, and that complements the NT's picture of 
the freedom which Jesus and his followers en- 
joyed in choosing the texts that suited them. It is 
also striking that the question of healing is at is- 
sue in synagogues, in the idiom of disputes 
about keeping the sabbath (Mt 12:9-14; Mk 
3:1-6; Lk 6:6-11; 13:10-17; 14:1-6) and about pu- 
rity (Mk 1:21-28; Lk 4:31-37), Purity is also an im- 
plicit concern in approaching the sypposed 
corpse of Jairus's daughter (Mt 9:18-19, 23-26; 
Mk 5:21-24, 35-43; Lk 8:4042, 49-56). That issue 
is underlined within the tradition, as is shown by 
the inclusion of the story of the woman with a 
flow of blood (Mt 9:20-29; Mk 5:95-34; Lk 
8:43-48). That Jairus would have lived adjacent 
to any meeting room now seems entirely plausi- 
ble in light of archacological data. 

Indeed, the synagogue may have featured 
more prominently in Jesus’ ministry than ap- 
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pears at first sight. Peter and Andrew are de- 
picted as residing adjacent to a synagogue in 
Capernaum (Mk 1:29; cf. Lk 4:38), and they may 
have been leaders there. Also at Capernaum, an 
appeal is made to Jesus to be sympathetic to a 
centurion on the grounds that he had built a 
synagogue (Lk 7:5); Jesus’ high esteem of the in- 
stitution is obviously presupposed (see also Jn 
6:59). Likewise, Jesus himself is assumed to be 
an acceptable teacher in his own home town 
(Mt 13:54; Mk 6:2; Lk 4:16). Jesus’ pronounce- 
ment that the “leper” who approached him was 
clean (Mt 8:1-4; Mk 1:40-45; Lk 5:12-16) may 
originally have been set in a synagogue, and 
that is the most appropriate setting for his teach- 
ing concerning defilement (Mk 7:15; Mt 
15:10-11; see Purity). The “house” in which Jesus 
is placed at the time he declared the paralytic 
free of both sin and disease was possibly a syna- 
gogue (Mk 2:1-12; cf, Mt 9:1-8; Lk 5:17-26); that 
would explain the crowd and the degree of con- 
troversy involved. 


8. Paul and the Hellenistic Synagogue. 

Only at a later stage in the development of the 
Gospels was the synagogue assumed to be a 
place of persecution for disciples (Mt 10:17; 
23:34; Mk 13:9; Lk 12:11; 21:12). That assump- 
tion reflects hard experience, as intimated, for 
example, in the allusion within the source called 
Q to failed missions in Chorazin and Bethsaida, 
and even in the formerly sympathetic Caper- 
naum (Lk 10:13-15; Mt 11:20-24; see Catchpole, 
171-76). 

Acts reflects something of the attempt after 
the resurrection by some unsympathetic leaders 
of synagogues to coordinate a denunciation of 
Jesus’ followers with the help of the authorities 
of the temple (Acts 9:1-2; 22:19; 26:11; cf. 24:12). 
But the focus is so consistently upon Paul's re- 
ception in synagogues (together with Barnabas’s, 
as Paul's companion), that it is a matter of suppo- 
sition how other Christian leaders, such as Peter 
and James, were received in synagogues, Pre- 
sumably their experience was as different from 
Paul's as their teaching was less radical, and 
James in fact cites the preaching of Moses in syn- 
agogues as a reason for non-Jewish believers to 
maintain a rudimentary purity (Acts 15:19-21). 
But Paul becomes the lens through which Acts 
views the institution of the synagogue. 

Despite the radicalism of his message, Acts 
assumes that Paul is received into synagogues 


and that he is permitted to preach (Acts 
13:18-48). The repeated opportunity permits 
Paul to reach non-Jewish hearers in the syna- 
gogues, which provokes jealousy among “the 
Jews" (Acts 15:44-52), That experience in Pisid- 
ian Antioch brings Paul and Barnabas to Ico- 
nium: some Jews and Greeks believe as a result 
of what they hear in a synagogue, but some peo- 
ple “sided with the Jews” (Acts 14:1-4). The 
threat of stoning (by both Gentiles and Jews) 
drives the apostles on to Lystra, where a similar 
pattern of experience results in the actual ston- 
ing of Paul because the people of Lystra are in- 
cited by antagonistic Jews from Antioch and 
Ieonium (Acts 1:5-20). 

Although much of the language of Acts sug- 
gests that there was a united Jewish front against 
Paul (and against Jesus before the time of Paul), 
the fact is that the synagogue remains Paul’s cus- 
tomary point of entry into the communities he 
visits, Thessalonica (Acts 17:1-9), Berea (Acts 
17:10-14), Athens (17:16-17) all hear Paul first in 
their synagogues. The pattern of persecution 
from both religious and civic leaders is repre- 
sented again, and the last example shows how 
dispute in the synagogue could spill over into 
the marketplace (Acts 17;18-34), 

The link between the synagogue and wider, 
civic debate was forged particularly by those 
known as Godfearers, those who acknowledged 
the God of Israe] without accepting circumci- 
sion. As a type of believer, they are represented 
by the centurion Cornelius in Acts, who is con- 
verted by Peter (Acts 10;1-48). Paul is portrayed 
as even more effective in his ministry to them 
(Acts 13:16, 26). A similar group is referred to 
with the designation of those who “worship” 
God (see Acts 15:45, 50; 16:14; 17:4, 17; 18:7; the 
RSV often renders the usage with the adjective 
“devout”; see Proselytism and Godfearers). 

But Paul's focus in Corinth continues to be 
the synagogue (Acts 18:1-4), and Crispus—ruler 
of the synagogue—is baptized with his youse- 
hold (Acts 18:5-11), The synagogue is Paul’s in- 
troduction to Ephesus (Acts 18:19; 19:8), and it is 
also the place where Apollos preaches (Acts 
18:26). Even the final chapter of Acts presents 
Paul in the company of local leaders of the Jews 
in Rome, gathered to hear him out, perhaps in 
their synagogue (Acts 28:17-22). 

Paul's own letters do not use the term syna- 
gogue, because their concern is not with that in- 
stitution. His interest is rather the definition and 
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salvation of “Israel” (see Rom 9:6; 11:26; Gal 
6:16), in which all who believe—Jew and Greek, 
slave and free, male and female (Gal 3:28)—are 
included (see Rom 4:1-25; Gal 3:6-7, 14, 27-29). 
The synagogue was therefore for Paul an occa- 
sion, not a limit, of operation. Even in his case, 
because the ultimate aim was to constitute Israel 
(however radically defined), the synagogue was 
a natural place to operate, no matter what the 
level of opposition to him (see 2 Cor 11:23-27), 
And in his case, as in the case of Christian lead- 
ers contemporaneous with him, it is difficult to 
imagine how the gospel could have been 
preached without the previous establishment of 
synagogues in the Mediterranean world and 
apart from their relative toleration of unconven- 
tional teachers. 


9, Rivalry Between Church and Synagogue. 
Although the letter of James reflects a familiarity 


with the term church (ekkl2sia) in order to refer to 
communities of believers (Jas 5:14), the term syn- 
agogue (synagogé) also appears (Jas 2:2). The us- 
age does not represent a formal claim to replace 
the most prominent institution of Judaism after 
A.D, ‘70, but the willingness to use the word itself 
is notable. It probably means no more than an 
assembly in context, but an assembly for the 
purpose of discerning and keeping the true 
“royal law" (Jas 2:8) represents an implicit chal- 
lenge to other congregations that claim to up- 
hold the Torah. 

James uses negative examples to insist by 
way of contrast that the poor should not be 
treated worse than the rich (Jas 2:1-7), that the 
whole of the law is to be understood in the 
commandment to love (Jas 2:8-13), that faith 
apart from actions is dead (Jas 2:14-26), The 
principal ethical interest of the letter closes 
with an explicit encouragement of prayer (Jas 
5:13-18), underlined—as the letter is gener- 
ally—with scriptural example and allusion. 
The letter, in other words, is setting up the 
church as the true synagogue, a school of wis- 
dom and action whose curriculum is the law 
correctly understood, 

The irony is that the rivalry between church 
and synagogue was greatest when Christians 
most consciously adhered to their Judaic root. 
The Revelation of John sets up its vision as in- 
volving the divine court (Rev 1:12-16), the very 
throne of God (Rev 4:1-11); the terms of refer- 
ence are principally drawn from Daniel and 
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Ezekiel. But because this vision occurs on the 
“Lord's day” (Rev 1:10), not during the sabbath 
meeting in the synagogue, any opposing institu- 
tion must be a “synagogue of Satan” (Rev 2:9; 
3:9). That is the inevitable alternative to the clis- 
covery of the heavenly sanctuary under the 
guidance of Jesus as “one like a son of man” 
(Rev 1:13, alluding to Dan 7:13). 

These developments in the Revelation pre- 
suppose the growing antipathy of leaders of the 
synagogue after A.D. 70, who were increasingly 
influenced by the Pharisees/*rabbis, The pe- 
riod saw the development of the “blessing of the 
minim,” a petition within the “Eighteen Benedic- 
tions” which cursed disloyal Jews such as the 
Christians. Perhaps an even greater occasion of 
rivalry between churches and synagogues was 
the decision that certain of the rituals of the 
temple could be conducted in the synagogue. 
Such a decision was made by R. Yohanan ben 
Zakkai at Yavneh, when he permitted the shofar, 
the ram's horn, to be blown at the feast of the 
new year in the synagogue as it once had been 
in the temple (m. Hos Has. 4:1-4), For those who 
saw Jesus as the true access to the sanctuary, any 
transfer of the temple’s function to the syna- 
gogue necessitated the replacement of that insti- 
tution; from that time, the attempt to replace the 
institutions of Judaism within Christianity be- 
came programmatic. [B. Chilton] 

See also DIASPORA JUDAISM; HOMILY, AN- 
CLENT; JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN ASIA MINOR; JU- 
DAISM AND THE NEW ‘TESTAMENT; LITURGY: 
RABBINIC; SACRIFICE AND TEMPLE SERVICE; TEM- 
PLE, JEWISH, 
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SYNCRETISM. See DOMESTIC RELIGION AND 
PRACTICES. 


SYRIAC BIBLE 
The OT and NT in Syriac have different histo- 
ries with some overlap. The translation of the 
OT into Syriac preceded that of the NT by at 
least a century or two, since the earliest Gospel 
text in Syriac, the Diatessaron, uses the Peshitta 
OT for its OT quotations rather than the Greek. 
The printed text of the Syriac NT is a composite, 
consisting of the Peshitta version for twenty-two 
books and probably the Philoxenian version for 
the other five books (2 Peter, 2 John, 3 John, 
Jude and Revelation). All the early versions of 
the Gospels (the Old Syriac, the Peshitta and the 
Harklean) omit the pericope concerning adul- 
tery (Jn 7:53—8:11). 

1. Old Testament in Syriac 

2. New Testament in Syriac 


1, Old Testament in Syriac. 

1.1, Old Testament Peshitta. Jews or Jewish 
Christians translated the OT Peshitta from the 
Hebrew sometime in the first two centuries A.D, 
at Edessa. The OT Peshitta is not monolithic: 
different books were translated by different 
translators over a period of years, as indicated 
by vocabulary preferences in different books 
(c.g. qyama’ versus diyatégé’ for Hebrew brit 
[“covenant"}; ‘é/aia’ versus yagda’ salma’ for 
Hebrew ‘d/ah (“burnt offering"|). The Torah in 
particular reflects *rabbinic exegesis, Some 
scholars believe that the group started out as ad- 
herents to a form of nonrabbinic *Judaism and 
were subsequently converted to Christian belief. 

The Peshitta is an intelligible translation of a 
Hebrew text into idiomatic Syriac, It stands close 
to the MT and offers important exegesis of the 
Hebrew. The role of the *Septuagint (LXX) in 
its formation is disputed. Some experts believe 
that the original translators used the LXX as a 
translation help; others, that revisers used it to 
improve the text; still others reject the notion of 
direct LXX influence. 

A critical edition is being produced under the 
auspices of the Peshitta Institute of Leiden Uni- 
versity, which supersedes all previously printed 
texts. The basis of this edition is MS 7al. Peshitta 
scholars are in disagreement as to whether or 
not certain early manuscripts (e.g., 5b] for Gen- 
esis and Exodus and 9al for Kings, which stand 
closer to the Hebrew of the MT than does 7al) 
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represent an carlier stage in the development of 
the Peshitta text than is represented by 7al or a 
later stage. 

1,2. Philoxenian Version. R. G. Jenkins has 
demonstrated that, in his later literary works 
(i.¢., those written after AD. 500), Philoxenus 
quotes from a Syriac version different from the 
Peshitta and influenced by the Greek for certain 
OT books and that the Syrolucianic text of Isa- 
iah (= BM Add. 17106) represents that version. 
Whether Philoxenus himself sponsored this yer- 
sion and whether it covered the whole of the 
OT remain open questions, 

1.3. Syrohexapla, Paul of Tella produced this 
translation of the Greek OT at *Alexandria in 
AD. 616-617. He and Thomas of Harkel (see 2.5 
below) may have collaborated, since their trans- 
lation techniques are similar and they worked at 
the same time, in the same place and under the 
same auspices. Representing the fifth column of 
Origen’s Hexapla, it was a scholar’s version com- 
plete with annotations, including variant read- 
ings. Its Syriac style mirrors the Greek slavishly. 

1.4. Revision of Jacob of Edessa. Around A.D. 
705, Jacob of Edessa revised the OT Peshiua on 
the basis of the Greek. He apparently used both 
the Syrohexapla and the Lucianic Greek tradi- 
tion. 


2. New Testament in Syriac. 

2.1, Diatessaron of Tatian, This harmony of 
the Gospels produced by Tatian about A.D. 170 
became the Gospel of the Syriac-speaking 
church from the late second century until the 
mid-fifth century, when it was finally suppressed 
through the efforts of Rabbula, the bishop of 
Edessa, and Theodoret, the bishop of Cyrus in 
upper Syria. Ephrem (d, A.D, 373) wrote a com- 
mentary on it, which has only recently come to 
light in the original Syriac. Scholars are divided 
over whether the Diatessaron was originally 
composed in Greek or Syriac. One scholar has 
advanced the view that Tatian composedsit in 
two languages from the beginning. The Diates- 
saron primarily follows the sequence of events 
recorded in Matthew. Tatian did meticulous 
work, eliminating repetitious parallels and 
smoothing out apparent divergences and con- 
tradictions. Besides the four Greek Gospels, 
Tatian apparently used a West Aramaic Gospel, 
as evidenced by the use of West Aramaic vocabu- 
lary (i.e., non-Syriac; e.g., xy’ (“to save” (in a reli- 
gious sense)], as in Christian Palestinian 
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Aramaic versus OT Peshitta prq), preserved by 
both the Old Syriac and Peshitta, Further, Tatian 
apparently adopted the principle of using the 
OT Peshitta for OT quotations, rather than the 
Greek. The Diatessaron came to be called 
‘ewanyeliyon da-m‘hallté’ (the Gospel of the 
mixed”) in Syriac literature, in contrast to 
‘ewangeliyon da-m‘par/sé’ ("the Gospel of the 
separated | Evangelists]"; i.c,, the four individual 
Gospels). 

2.2. Old Syriac Gospels. Sometime in the third 
century, a Syriac scholar with a mediocre knowl- 
edge of Greek made an attempt to render the 
Greek Gospels into Syriac. He preserved much 
of the Diatessaron and followed it in using the 
OT Peshitta for OT quotations, It is represented 
by two manuscripts, the Curetonian and the Si- 
naitic, 

2.3. New Testament Peshitta, Probably in the 
fourth century, another, more successful, at- 
tempt at rendering the Greek Gospels into Syr- 
iac was made. The translator used the four 
Greek Gospels and a revised text of the Diatessa- 
ron. He too followed Tatian in using the OT 
Peshitta for his OT quotations, The Peshitta 
Gospels have no direct relationship to the Old 
Syriac Gospels but were made independent of 
them. The NT Peshitta lacks 2 Peter, 2 John, 
§ John, Jude and Revelation, Early manuscripts 
omit Luke 22:17-18. 

2.4, Philoxenian Version. Philoxenus, the 
Monophysite bishop of Mabbug from A.D. 485 
until his exile in A.D, 519, commissioned this re- 
vision of the whole of the NT for dogmatic theo- 
logical reasons. The chorepiscopus Polycarp 
carried out the work of translation, which he 
completed in A.D. 508 Unfortunately for us, 
none of this translation has survived in itself, al- 
though J. Gwynn believed that the book of Reve- 
lation contained in the Crawford manuscript of 
the John Rylands Library represents this version, 
The later works of Philoxenus, particularly his 
commentaries on the Gospels, apparently preserve 
citations, It is widely thought that the printed texts 
of 2 Peter, 2 John, 3 John, Jude and Revelation 
found in Syriac Bibles derive from this version. 

2.5, Harklean Version. In A.D. 616, Thomas of 
Harkel produced a revision of the Philoxenian 
version of the NT at the Enaton (“the ninth” 
ward?) of Alexandria in the monastery of the 
Antonians, He produced a scientific work, with 
annotations marked with asterisks and obeli, 
and marginal notes containing both variants 


and other items, It may have been made as a 
gesture of reconciliation with the Monophysite 
church of Egypt. It was a philologically moti- 
vated translation that attempted to mirror the 
Greek. The invocation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Our Father who art in heaven” (pater hémdn ho 
en tois ouranois), in Matthew 6:9 serves as a typi- 
cal example of mirror translation, The Harklean 
version renders it as “b’dyln haw dbimy’, By con- 
trast the Peshitta and Old Syriac render ‘bwn 
dbimy*’. The Harklean uses the independent 
possessive pronoun dyln to mirror the Greek 
hémén and the demonstrative pronominal prop 
haw to represent the Greek relative pronoun ho. 
These features of translation are also found in 
the Syrohexapla of the OT. Some printed edi- 
tions of the Syriac NT contain the Harklean ver- 
sion of the book of Revelation. 

See also NEW TESTAMENT VERSIONS, ANCIENT; 
OLD TESTAMENT VERSIONS, ANCIENT. 
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TACITUS 
Publius(?) Cornelius Tacitus was born into an 
equestrian family about A.D. 56, probably in Cis- 
alpine Gaul. He was in *Rome by A.D. 75 and 
married Agricola’s daughter in A.D. 77. By fol- 
lowing the sequence of Roman public office he 
gained senatorial status; he was governor of the 
senatorial province of Asia in A.D. 112-113. He 
died sometime afier he had finished writing the 
Annals (c. A.D. 120/121). 

1, Works of Tacitus 

2. References to Judaism or Judea 

§. Reference to Christians 


1. Works of Tacitus. 

Early in A.D, 98 Tacitus published the Agricola, 
primarily a biography of his father-in-law but 
with elements of ethnography and historical 
monograph. Later in A.D. 98 he published the 
Germania, an ethnographic treatise describing 
the tribes north of the Rhine and the Danube. 
The authenticity of the Dialogue on Orators from 
about A.D. 101 or 102 is now widely accepted. 
The three speakers debate the causes of the 
contemporary decline in oratory at a dramatic 
date of A.D. 75. 

From Pliny the Younger (Pliny Zp. 6.16, 20) it 
is clear that at the time of writing Tacitus had 
been collecting material for a historical work 
that included 79, presumably the lost later books 
of the Histories. This work, covering A.D. 69 to 96, 
was completed by about A.D. 110. It probably 
contained cighteen books. Only books 1—4 and 
5.1-26 survive, treating A.D. 69 and part of 70, 

Although at Histories 1.1 Tacitus forecasts a 
future work dealing with the reigns of Nerva 
(A.D. 96-98) and Trajan (A.D. 98-117), in the An- 
nals he goes back to fill in the years A.D. 14 to 68. 
There survive only books 1—4, part of 5, 6, the 
second half of 11, 12—15 and the first half of 16. 
The narrative thus breaks off in A.D. 66 and fails 


to reach the starting point of the Histones. The 
arrangement of the material is annalistic, and 
for each year there are sections on domestic and 
provincial affairs. 


2. References to Judaism or Judea, 

There are references to Jews, Judaism or Judea 
in the Histories and the Annals; M. Stern (chap. 
92) presents twenty-two passages, The most ex- 
tensive is the ethnographic digression at the be- 
ginning of Histories 5, when Titus is about to 
conduct the final siege of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, 
After the digression Tacitus changes scene to 
Germany, and the Histories break off before he 
describes the fall of *Jerusalem, which occurred 
only three weeks later. 

Tacitus uses digressions to provide variety 
and dramatic relief, to display his learning and 
especially to mark an important stage in his nar- 
rative (Sage, 890-91). Along with most ancient 
historians he also “saw personality and the indi- 
vidual as crucial motive forces in history” (Sage, 
901). However, the portrayal of character may 
also be applied to racial or national groups, as 
with the Jewish people in Histories 5, Moreover, 
besides introductory character sketches there 
are also obituaries (Sage, 902), And in the Histo- 
ries there are obituaries not only for important 
individuals but also for corporate entities: the 
city of Cremona (Tacitus Hist. 3.84) and the Cap- 
itol at Rome (Tacitus Hist. 3.71-72). Tae digres- 
sion on the Jewish people is introduced with a 
reference to the death of the city of Jerusalem 
(Tacitus Hist, 5.2.1), 

After a summary of the military situation in 
Judea (Tacitus Hist. 5.1), Tacitus begins his di- 
gression on the Jewish people (Tacitus Hist, 5,2- 
10) by presenting various theories of their origin 
(Tacitus Hist. 5.2-3) and an account of Jewish 
practices and beliefs (Tacitus Hist, 5,4-5), The di- 
gression is completed by a geographical survey 
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of Judea (Tacitus Hist, 5,6.1—8.1) and a histori- 
cal survey of the Jewish people (Tacitus Hist. 
5,8.2—10.2). There follows an introduction to 
the siege of Jerusalem (Tacitus HMisé. 5.11-13). 
This begins with a summary of military activity 
(Tacitus Hist, 5,11.1-2), then deals with topogra- 
phy (Tacitus Hist. 5.11.3—12,2), manpower (Taci- 
tus Hist, 5.12.2-4), portents (Tacitus Hist, 5,13,1-2) 
and the circumstances of the people under siege 
(Tacitus Hist. 5.13.3), and concludes with a retro- 
spective and prospective summary (Tacitus Hist, 
5.13.4). 

In the Histories Tacitus cites specific sources 
only twice (Tacitus Hist, 3,28; 3.51.2), Within His- 
tories 5.1-13 he alludes to unspecified sources for 
each of the six theories of Jewish origins (Taci- 
tus Hist, 5,2-3), for Jewish customs (‘Tacitus Hist. 
5.4.3-4; 5.5.5), for Judean geography (Tacitus 
Hist. 5.6.4; 5.7.1) and for the number of those 
besieged in Jerusalem (Tacitus Hist. 5.13.3), The 
phrases that Tacitus uses indicate his degree of 
commitment to a particular theory or piece of 
information. And in one instance he offers his 
own assessment (Tacitus Hist. 5.7.2). Modern dis- 
cussion of Tacitus’s sources is speculative and in- 
conclusive. *Pliny the Elder is one of the two 
named sources at Histories 3.28. His Natural His- 
tory may be a source for the geographical sec- 
tion (Tacitus Hist, 5.6.1—5.8.1), and his lost 
general history may have supplied material for 
Tacitus’s account of the Jewish war. Because of 
differences of detail and of overall attitude, *Jo- 
sephus has not been regarded in recent times as 
a likely source for Tacitus; they may, however, 
have shared common sources (see Hospers-Jan- 
sen, passim; Stern, 2:1-5, 31-63; Chilver and 
Townend, 19-20; Sage, 893-97). 

Tacitus's portrayal shows the extent of the 
knowledge and the attitude of a major Roman 
historian concerning the history and culture of 
the Jewish people. His discussion is systematic 
and well organized. Where alternative views are 
reported, we do not expect them all to be right 
And, although many points are inaccurate or 
wrong, others are correct. Unlike *Josephus, 
‘Tacitus was not obliged simultaneously to de- 
fend the Jewish people and the Flavian emper- 
ors who had conquered them. 


3. Reference to Christians. 

The only reference to Christians in Tacitus is at 
Annals 15.44. The immediate context is the fire 
of Rome in A.D. 64 (Tacitus Ann. 15,38-45). This 
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section serves Tacitus's wider aim of showing 
“how the degencracy of the princeps was disas- 
trous for Rome" (Morford, 1614; Tacitus Ann. 
15,38,1), Despite Nero's positive measures for 
dealing with the fire, deliberate plans for re- 
building were suspected and the rumor per- 
sisted that Nero was responsible for the fire 
(Tacitus Ann. 15.40, 44.2). He therefore trans- 
ferred the blame to the Christians (Tacitus Ann. 
15.44,2-5). Tacitus himself does not assign re- 
sponsibility for the fire to the Christians, It 
seems that Tacitus wishes to use the fire to 
present a negative impression of Nero, while he 
carefully avoids directly blaming Nero (see Taci- 
tus Ann, 15,.38.1; 58.7—39.1; 39.3; 40.2; 44.2), De- 
spite the innuendo against Nero, Tacitus'’s own 
view must be that the fire began by chance in 
Nero’s absence. Other writers before and after 
Tacitus frankly blame Nero: Pliny Natural History 
17.1.5; [Seneca] Octavia 831-33; Suetonius Nero 
38; Dio Cassius Epitome 62,16-18, 

The “Christians” were so called by the gen- 
eral public (cf. Acts 11:26) and were unpopular 
with them because of their alleged “shameful 
actions” (flagitia) (Tacitus Ann. 15,44,2), The bet- 
ter manuscript reading is Chrestianos. But it is 
likely that this simply means “Christians,” not 
followers of a Jewish rebel called Chrestus (ef. 
Suetonius Claudius 25.4), nor is there any allu- 
sion to the Greek adjective chréstos (“good”). 
There is an immediate digression (Tacitus Ann, 
15,44,3) on the “founder” (auctor) of the “move- 
ment" (nomen, lit. “name"), punished by Pilate 
under Tiberius. Judea is noted as the place of or- 
igin of the movement before its spread to Rome, 
Value judgments on the movement are emphatic 
in accordance with the style of Tacitus, It is a 
“destructive cult" (evitiabilis superstitio) and an 
“evil” (malum), and it is associated with “every- 
thing shocking and shameful” that flows into 
Rome. 

Returning to the narrative (Tacitus Ann, 
15.44.4), Tacitus reports that “those Who con- 
fessed were apprehended, then, on their infor- 
mation, a huge multitude were joined with them 
not so much on the charge of arson as for ha- 
tred of the human race.” What they “confessed” 
was that they were Christians, since Tacitus does 
not believe that they committed arson. With re- 
gard to the “huge multitude,” the better manu- 
script reading is “joined with" (coniuncti), not 
“convicted” (convicti). The allegation of “hatred 
of the human race” (odio humani generis), previ- 
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ously made against Jews (including Tacitus Hist. 
5.5.1), Tacitus now applies to Christians. He 
thereby indicates that Christians could plausibly 
be charged with arson, not on the basis of the 
facts but due to a prejudiced view of their gen- 
eral attitude. The “elaborate punishments” of 
the Christians in the gardens of Nero are briefly 
described. In conclusion, “however guilty and 
deserving of unprecedented and exemplary 
punishment they may have been, there arose a 
feeling of compassion for them, on the ground 
that they were being annihilated not in the in- 
terests of the people but to satisfy the savagery of 
one man” (Tacitus Ann. 15.44.5). Tacitus's unex- 
pected reference to the guilt and deserved pun- 
ishment of Christians is often explained on the 
basis that he is representing the view of those 
who were convinced by Nero’s allegations. Alter- 
natively, in Tacitus's view they may indeed be 
guilty of hatred of the human race; cf. Pliny 
Epistles 10.96.3. 

If Pliny the Elder is a source for the facts of 
the case (Koestermann, 256), Tacitus may have 
drawn a number of terms from the discussion of 
the Christians of Bithynia Pontus in Pliny the 
Younger Epistles 10.96 (including Christ, Chris- 
tians, name, punishment, cult, confess, charge). 
Thus Tacitus is aware of the circumstances of 
the origin of the Christian movement; he does 
not regard the Christians as responsible for the 
fire of Rome; and he acknowledges the public 
feeling of compassion for them. But he shares 
the general prejudice against them, 

See also HISTORIANS, GRECO-ROMAN; JOSE- 
PHUS; PLINY THE ELDER; PLINY THE YOUNGER; 
ROMAN EMPERORS; SUETONIUS. 
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TALE OF BAGASRAW 
(PSEUDO-ESTHER) (4Q550**) 
The Tale of Bagasraw is an Aramaic literary work 
extant in five or, less likely, six fragmentary cop- 
ies unearthed in Qumran Cave 4, (4Q550', for- 
merly known as 4QAramaic N, belongs to 
another work, according to Garcia Martinez.) 
The scholar responsible for the editio princeps, 
J.T. Milik, has argued that the Tale of Bagasraw 
served as a source for the book of Esther. Of all 
the books of the Hebrew Bible, Esther alone 
makes no appearance among the *Qumran 
caches—but if one of its sources does appear, 
then Esther's absence becomes less absolute 
and, for some scholars, less puzzling. Neverthe- 
less, while acknowledging the possibility of an 
indirect relationship between Esther and the 
Tale of Bagasraw, scholarly consensus has 
stopped short of endorsing Milik's tion, 

1, Possible Plot of the Tale 

2. Connections with Esther 


1, Possible Plot of the Tale. 

The Tale of Bagasraw has survived in such a frag- 
mentary condition that the work's plot line is a 
matter of conjecture. Not only are the extant frag- 
ments broken and unconnected, such that their 
order is uncertain and what happens first, sec- 
ond and third open to debate; but also many of 
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ond and third open to debate; but also many of 
the readings and even meanings of the Aramaic 
words are equally debatable. E. M. Cook has of- 
fered a cautious and plausible plot summary. 

As with Esther, the events in the Tale of Bagas- 
raw take place in the Persian court, and as with 
Esther the monarch at court is Xerxes, The hero 
is a Jew named Bagasraw (all the characters 
have Persian names). Bagasraw is the son of Pa- 
tireza, who had been attached to the royal gar- 
mentmakers attending Xerxes’ father, Darius I. 
In some way he was able to benefit Darius, for 
which reason he and his deed were inscribed in 
the Persian royal records, Upon becoming king 
and learning of the episode, Xerxes decides to 
bestow his favor upon Bagasraw as Patireza's 
son. A third character, Bagoshi, a member of the 
king's retinue, is friendly to Bagasraw and warns 
him of opposition from royal advisers jealous of 
the king's favor. With Bagoshi's help, Bagasraw 
overcomes this antagonism and receives all that 
the king has planned to give him. At the end, 
Xerxes commands those of his own time and all 
fulure generations to honor Bagasraw and his 
God, the Most High. 


2. Connections with Esther. 

In a general sense the connections of the Tile of 
Bagasraw with Esther are patent, for both belong 
to a genre of Jewish wisdom writings of the Sec- 
ond ‘Temple period known as courtier tales, In 
these stories one or more Jews succeeds in the 
court of a forcign king, rises to prominence be- 
cause of innate qualities of wisdom or character, 
only co suffer a fall or mortal threat through un- 
just persecution, and finally is vindicated, Not 
only Esther but also the stories of the book of 
Daniel (Dan 1—6) belong to this genre, Milik 
and others, however, have argued for a much 
more direct connection between the Tale of Ba- 
gasraw and Esther. They maintain that the au- 
thor of Esther knew and used the Tale of 
Bagasraw as a source for the biblical book. The 
main arguments that Milik and his supporters 
have offered are the following. 

(1) The king has the royal records read to 
him, as in Esther 6:1 (4Q550*). This is a generic 
if striking correspondence. 

(2) One of the main characters, Patireza, 
bears, according to Milik, the patronymic Jair 
(4Q550° 3), According to Esther 2:5 and the 
*Septuagint addition A verse 1, Mordecai's fa- 
ther was also called Jair. Milik argues therefore 
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that Patireza is the same person as Mordecai, 
Mordecai being his Hebrew name and Patireza 
his Persian name, (It was common for Jews in 
foreign settings to have both a Hebrew and a 
native name, as did Daniel, for example— Belte- 
shazzar in Dan 5:12.) But Milik’s argument is 
weak, since Mordecai is not a Hebrew name. It 
is Babylonian; Mordecai derives from Marduk, 
head of the Babylonian pantheon. Moreover, 
the suggestion that Patireza's father was named 
Jair is speculative, since only the first letter of 
the name can be read, Many other Hebrew 
names (e.g., Josiah, Joseph, Joshua) or even Per- 
sian names might be suggested in place of the 
Jair that Milik restores. 

(3) As Mordecai is rewarded by the king in 
Esther 6, so also Bagasraw is rewarded in 
49550, Again, this is only a generic correspon- 
dence, natural to the tale of the Jewish courtier 
at the foreign court. 

(4) In 4Q550° Milik reads the name Hama 
(Aramaic H%md ’), whom he identifies as Haman 
in the story of Esther, Since the word in the Tale 
of Bagasraw begins with a het, whereas the name 
of Haman begins with the Hebrew letter heh (the 
first being a rougher, guttural “h” sound), Milik 
argues that the book of Esther must have been 
translated into Hebrew from Greck. When the 
Hama of the Tale of Bagasraw had his name 
transliterated into Greek, the quality of the origi- 
nal consonant was lost, there being no equiva- 
lent in the Greek alphabet. Thus Milik pos- 
tulates the following dubious process: first, the 
book of Esther was written in Aramaic, using the 
Tale of Bagasraw as a source, and the name of 
Hama; then Esther was translated into Greek, 
and the name of Hama lost its initial guttural 
consonant; finally, Greek Esther was rendered 
into Hebrew, and the name Haman was the 
transformed remnant of the original name. 
Only in this way can Milik account for the 
sound changes. But his whole theory is mgot if, 
as Cook has plausibly suggested, the supposed 
name Hama is instead the common Aramaic 
verb for “to sce.” Where Milik and supporters 
render 4Q550° 2 as “Patireza your father, from 
Hama [Aramaic min H°md ’| who arose concern- 
ing the service” (White Crawford), Cook has 
rendered the line, “Patireza your father. Who 
has seen [Aramaic man h*md] that he stood over 
the business... ?” So this particular connection 
of the Tale of Bagasraw with Esther is likely to be- 
come a mere curiosity of scholarship. 
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(5) In 4Q550" i 2-3, Milik and others read the 
phrase “a man of Judah from the leadership of 
Benjamin.” Mordecai is likewise said in Esther 
2:5-6 to be 4 Benjaminite of Judah, But this is yet 
another problematic interpretation of the Tale of 
Bagasraw, For instead of Milik’s reading and res- 
toration of the Aramaic as g’bar yhiiday min 
dabar binyamfin], one might equally well read 
and restore g’bar yhiiday min rabr'bané mfatha], 
“a Jewish man from among the king's court- 
iers”—thus eliminating all mention of the tnbe 
of Benjamin. Furthermore, Milik’s proposal re- 
sults in a lexical difficulty with the word dabar. 
The meaning Milik needs here, “leadership,” is 
unattested in Palestinian Aramaic, being known 
only from Syriac; S, White Crawford's rendering 
“one of the leaders” (White Crawford, 32) is 
grammatically impossible. 

(6) White Crawford, who supports the thrust 
of Milik’s theory, has argued for another con- 
nection between the Tale of Bagasraw and Esther 
at 4Q550° i 4. She remarks of the Qumran text's 
phrase “What may I do for you (Aramaic ["ka)?” 
as follows: “[T]he ‘you’ is a female .. . so we have 
a dialogue between a female and a male... . 
There are no other scenes, to my knowledge, in 
biblical or Second Temple literature set at a 
court in which a powerful male, a king, asks his 
female companion what he may do for her, ex- 
cept the Esther story!” (White Crawford, 33). 
This would indeed be a remarkable paralle}—if 
it existed, Unfortunately, White Crawford has 
based her assessment upon a pronominal form 
that is ambiguous in Qumran Aramaic, The 
form that follows her “you,” Aramaic ania, is al- 
ways u masculine form (female would be anti) 
and resolves the ambiguity of (ka, Two men are 
talking here; there are no women, 

(7) Finally, at 4Q550° i 5, Milik reads/re- 
stores the name Esther. Not even White Craw- 
ford accepts this questionable interpretation of 
a broken context in which only the first letter of 
the suggested name is preserved. The proposed 
“s." the second letter, is a mere trace of ink that 
could be virtually any letter at all. We do not 
know from the context that a name is even in 
view. As White Crawford remarks, “{U]nfortu- 
nately, Esther disappears from our text” (White 
Crawford, 33). 

In sum, the case proposed by Milik and oth- 
ers for a direct use of the Tale of Bagasraw by the 
author of Esther is in every instance based on 
problematic readings, restorations or grammati- 


cal interpretation, All that remains after an ex- 
amination of the arguments is the impression of 
a generic relationship, and that much might be 
said for Esther and the stories of Danicl. 

See also DANIEL, ESTHER AND JEREMIAH, ADDI- 
TIONS TO, 
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TALMUD. See RABBINIC LITERATURE: TALMUD. 
TANAK, See HEBREW BIBLE. 


TANHUMIM. See CONSOLATIONS/TANHUMIM 
(4Q176). 


TARGUM OF JOB (QUMRAN). See ARAMAIC 
TARGUMIM: QUMRAN, 


TARGUMIM. See ARAMAIC 'TARGUMIM: QUM- 
RAN; RABBINIC LITERATURE: TARGUMIM. 
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TAXATION, GRECO-ROMAN 
Taxation in the *Roman Empire often devel- 
oped from the countries and kingdoms that had 
been incorporated. For example, on Sicily the 
corn tax was based on the wibute system estab- 
lished by King Hiero of Syracuse, Due tésRome’s 
expansion, Roman “citizens in Italy had not had 
to make a direct contribution to the finances of 
the state since 167 B.C. However, the provinces 
were expected to make a contribution to Rome 
through taxation, and this included those indi- 
viduals who had received Roman citizenship. 

1, Direct Taxation 

2. The Census 

3. Indirect Taxation 

4. Publicant and Collection 
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1. Direct Taxation. 

Rome assessed taxes in two main forms, first on 
the size of the land under cultivation (éributum 
soli), second on a poll tax (tridndtum capitis). Stan- 
dardizing taxation systems became possible by 
taking an official census. 

The éributum soli in effect taxed the produce of 
the land. There is some evidence that the éributum 
sok might have included all the equipment used to 
cultivate the land and processing the produce. In 
the Greek east, cities appointed magistrates, often 
known as the dekaprotot, to be responsible for the 
collection of this tax. This group of ten may have 
originated as a committee that had been dele- 
gated the responsibility of deciding how to pay 
this sum. At Lykosura in the province of Achaia, 
the money raised by people attending the *mys- 
tcrics of the local cult went toward paying the tax 
(SIG? 800). In the province of Syria, the tributum 
capitis was calculated at 1 percent. 

There are some instances in which rich indi- 
viduals became the *benefactors of their city or 
even their province by paying a lump sum for 
taxation. F. Millar gives the example of a priest 
of the province of *Macedonia paying for the 
whole province. At Tenos, an individual left a 
lump sum as a bequest so that its interest bene- 
fitted his fellow citizens (JG XII. v. 946), 


2. The Census. 
The provincial census was instituted by the em- 
peror Augustus. In part this was to provide accu- 
rate information for the imposition of direct 
taxation, specifically the tributum soli and the 
tributum capitis. The evidence suggests that Gaul 
and perhaps Spain may have had a census in 27 
B.C, (Dio Chrysostom Or, 43,22.5). Other Au- 
gustan censuses are recorded for the provinces 
of Lusitania and Syria. This may have included 
details of Roman citizens living in the provinces, 
The limited evidence suggests that a common 
pattern was that as provinces were incorporated, 
a census took place; this seems to have been the 
case for Judea, Cappadocia and Dacia. A census 
in the province of Syria during the *governor- 
ship of Quirinius in A.D, 6 is attested in the fu- 
nerary epitaph of Quintus Aemilius Secundus 
(CIL Tl 6687), This may be linked to the “first 
enrollment” (apographe prété) mentioned by 
Luke (Lk 2:2). The census (Gk kénsos) as the basis 
for taxation in Judea is referred to in the Gos- 
pels (Mt 22:17; Mk 12:14). 

The edict for a census of A.D. 104 issued by 
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Gaius Vibius Maximus, prefect of Egypt, is con- 
tained in a surviving papyrus (P. Lond 904 col, 
2). People were instructed to return to their 
homes, and those unable to do so, perhaps 
through other responsibilities, were to register 
with an officer. Ulpian, writing in the early third 
century, gives further details about the arrange- 
ments for the census (see the section preserved 
in Digest 50.15,4). Each estate being assessed had 
to be defined by how much land was in cultiva- 
tion, the numbers of olives and vines, the size of 
pasture and woodland, Individual details of 
“slaves also had to be registered. 

The responsibility for the census may have 
been with individual cities. For example, a de- 
tailed inscription from Messene in the province 
of Achaia dates to the period A.D. 35 to 44 (IG 
V.1,1432). It seems that the polis was expected to 
pay a tax of one hundred thousand denarii, and 
the means of raising it was by imposing a tax of 
8 obols for every mina of value. Aristocles, the 
secretary to the members of the council, who de- 
vised the calculation, was even awarded an hon- 
orific statue. 


3. Indirect Taxation, 

Apart from direct taxation, there were various 
indirect taxes, known in the imperial period as 
vectigalia. These included a tax on the move- 
ment of goods (portoria) that was imposed at 
ports or crossing points between frontiers. 
Rates, based on the value of the goods, could 
vary enormously from 25 percent on the eastern 
frontier (benefitting from the luxury trade with 
the East) to as low as 2.5 percent for Asia, Al- 
though the attempt by Nero to abolish wectigalia 
in A.D, 58 was abandoned, new legislation con- 
cerning the fortonia was prepared, and a de- 
tailed *inscription of this period has come to 
light at *Ephesus (Meijr and von Nijf, no. 109), 
This text includes details of which ports in the 
province could be used for import or export. 
Certain exemptions from the tax were made. 
These included material being carried on be- 
half of “the people of Rome,” anything carried 
for religious purposes and items taken for per- 
sonal use on the journey, 

Other indirect taxes included a sales tax, 
which was halved from | percent by Tiberius, Au- 
gustus introduced a sales tax for slaves that at- 
tracted 4 percent. When slaves received their 
manumission, they paid a 5 percent tax—estab- 
lished in the republican period—on the sum 
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they paid to their former owner for the price of 
their freedom. ‘This tax was initially collected by 
publicani, though from the reign of Claudius 
there is evidence to suggest that it was the re- 
sponsibility of the imperial procurators. A tax on 
inheritance (vicesima hereditatum) was introduced 
by Augustus in A.D. 6 at a rate of 5 percent. This 
was introduced to pay for veterans leaving the 
army. Like the tax on slaves, it was initially col- 


lected by publicant. 


4. Publicani and Collection. 

Under the republic Rome had collected both di- 
rect and indirect taxes through publicanz. These 
individuals were private contractors who under 
took the service for profit. Standard forms of 
contract were issued by the censors as a lex censo- 
ria, After the republic the nature of the publicant 
changed when they were no longer engaged in 
supplying the army or assisting with public build- 
ings. Ulpian, writing in the early third century, 
noted that publicani were “those who enjoy the 
use of what belongs to the people—hence their 
name—whether they pay a vectigal to the people 
or gather in éributum . . . and all who lease any- 
thing from the fiscus are rightly called publicani,” 
For example, two publicani in the province of Af 
rica made a dedication to Augustan Venus (AE 
1923, no, 22). They refer to the fact that they 
were responsible for “the four public taxes of Af 
Tica,” presumably the portoria, the selling and 
freeing of slaves and inheritance. 

During the republic some of the groups or 
companies of publicani had been quite large and 
thus had the power to ignore the control of the 
provincial governor and other Roman officials. 
Under the principate the oversight of the pubii- 
cani was the role of the provincial procurator. 

Income, designated in the East as phoros, 
might also be derived from land owned by the 
emperor or state; this income might be collected 
by publicani, as suggested from an inscription 
from Ephesus dating to A.D. 6/7 that refers to 
money ex pecunia phorica (AE 1968, 483), How- 
ever, in the NT the term phoros (Lk 20:22; 23:2; 
Rom 13;6-7) might be interchangeable with 
kénsos. 

Publicani do not seem to have been popular 
individuals, They had various powers that could 
be open to abuse such as the impounding of 
goods that were suspected of not having been 
declared for taxation (Dig. just. $9.4.7.1, 14, 16) 
and for confiscation of flocks using public pas- 


ture (Dig. Just, 47.8,2.20). Under Nero provincial 
governors were required to investigate com- 
plaints against publicani (Tacitus Ann, 51.1). In 
the Gospels publicani (Gk telénai) are frequently 
associated with “sinners” (e.g. Lk 5:30; 7:34; 
15:1; 18:11). 

It appears that during the principate, and 
perhaps even under the late republic, cities were 
usually responsible for the collection of tribu- 
tum. Under Julius Caesar, in 47 B.C,, the cities of 
Asia rather than publicani became responsible 
for tax collection; their overall tax burden was 
cut at the same time (Appian Civ, W. 5.4; Dio 
Chrysostom Or, 42.6; Plutarch Cases 48; Mitch- 
ell). The same may also have been true for 
Judea, though at the time a client state (Josephus 
Ant. 14.10.5 §201), and other provinces in the 
East, In $1 B.C. Strabo (Geog. 10.5.3) records that 
his ship collected an ambassador from the is- 
land of Gyaros in the Aegean who was going to 
ask Augustus that the island's phoros be reduced 
from 150 drachmae to 100 drachmae. A similar ref- 
erence to phoros exacted on a city comes in the 
anecdote about how in return for Apelles’s 
painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene, which had 
been dedicated in the Asclepcion, the people of 
Kos were given a reduction of 100 talents in 
their taxation (Strabo Geog. 14.2.19). 

See also ROMAN ADMINISTRATION; ‘TAXATION, 
JEwisH, 
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plex system of religious and secular taxation, the 
extent and burden of which is difficult to deter- 
mine, The Gospels reveal the scorn directed to- 
ward those who participated especially in the 
Roman customs system because they were pre- 
sumed to be dishonest. 

1, Roman Taxation in Judea and Galilee 

2. Tax Collector 

3. Temple Tax 


1, Roman Taxation in Judea and Galilee. 
When Rome annexed Judea in 63 B.C, the high 
priest Hyrcanus (see Hasmoncans) was given re- 
sponsibility to pay tribute to Rome. Julius re- 
duced the tribute in 47 B.c. from an uncertain 
amount (perhaps 38 percent of the harvest as 
under the Seleucids) to 12.5 percent of the har- 
vest, and he remitted taxes in the sabbatical year 
(Josephus Ant, 14,10.6 §202). Herod was re- 
quired initially to pay tribute for Idumea and Sa- 
maria, but this was remitted in 30 B.C, leaving 
him to raise his own revenues after the Roman 
fashion and presumably on a Roman scale (al- 
though he did occasionally reduce taxes during 
crises: Josephus Ant. 15.10.4 §365; 16.2.4 §64), 
After Herod's death Rome allowed Antipas to 
raise tribute for Rome in *Galilee and Perea, 
while Judea (after the deposition of Archelaus 
in A.D. 6) came under direct Roman control in 
the form of procurators, who probably made the 
*Sanhedrin responsible for the collection of Ro- 
man dues (Josephus J. W 2.17.1 §405). 

According to the larger of Josephus’s two es- 
timates, the total revenue of Herod's territories 
distributed after his death was 800 talents (Jose- 
phus J.W 2.6.2-3 §§92-97; in Ant. 17,114 
§§318-20 it is 600 talents), which is the equiva- 
lent of 4.8 million drachmae or day wages per 
annum, Population estimates vary, but if we esti- 
mate 250,000 working males, we can calculate 
that the average man worked about three weeks 
per year for the state. For those who lived close 
to the edge of poverty—and the majority of 
scholars think that there were many who did— 
this amount would be felt as a heavy burden. 

1.1, Kinds of Taxes. There were three princi- 
pal kinds of duties; the land tax, or fributum soli; 
the head tax, or ¢ributum capitis; and the customs 
system. These must be distinguished in terms of 
liability and quantity. 

1/1, Land Tax. The bulk of the tribute due 
to Rome was collected in the form of a tax on 
the produce of the land. This exempted those 
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who did not own land, although tenant farmers 
certainly paid indirectly in the form of rent. 
Owners of small plots may also have been ex- 
empt. Itinerant laborers and others, such as fish- 
ermen, were by definition exempt, but there 
may have been other taxes that served to distrib- 
ute liability to the nonagricultural sector. Resi- 
dents of Jerusalem, for example, were subject to 
a house tax and a city sales tax (Josephus Ant, 
18.4.3 §90; 19.6.3 §299), The amount (usually 
payable in grain) required for the land tax was 
probably fixed by landlords or other authorities 
based on estimates of a percentage of the likely 
yield; probably about one-tenth. Since these 
amounts were determined in advance, the obli- 
gation for revenues lost due to bad crops or indi- 
vidual bankruptcy had to be absorbed by 
distribution within the tax district, 

So little information is available concerning 
crop yield, population, rents and taxes that it 
may never be possible to calculate the burden 
on the average farmer. General statements in 
the ancient sources are not conclusive. Josephus 
complains about Herod's high revenues, but he 
specifies the charge by reference to direct ap- 
propriation of the property of nobles (Josephus 
Ant. 17.12.2 §307). In another place Josephus 
describes pre-war Galilee as thriving (Josephus 
J.W. 3,3.2-4 §§42-50). He makes no reference to 
economic causes for the war, unless this is to be 
deduced from his accounts of the increase in 
banditry (presumably due to bankruptcy) in the 
decade before the war. Tacitus records a request 
(probably granted) for reduction of taxes in A.D, 
17 (Tacitus Ann. 2.42), but he describes the re- 
gion as peaceful during the reign of Tiberius 
(Tacitus Hist. 5.9). Neither the amount nor the 
impact of the land tax, therefore, can be deter- 
mined with precision from the extant sources. It 
is likely, however, that most of those in the agri- 
cultural sector lived close enough to minimal 
subsistence to feel almost any amount of tribute 
as a threatened or real burden. 

1.1.2. Head Tax. Another significant portion 
of tribute due to Rome was collected by means 
of the head tax. This tax involved a periodic 
census (Lk 2:1-5; Acts 5:37), The amount was 
probably one denarius, or one day's wage, per 
annum (Mt 22:19-21). Liability is more difficult 
to assess. That males aged fourteen to sixty-five 
paid the tax scems consistent with Gospel ac-’ 
counts, but this does not preclude the possibility 
that men were assessed for their wives. It is also 
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possible that, as in other parts of the empire, 
those who paid the land tax were exempted 
from the head tax. 

1.1.3. Customs System. The Romans appropri- 
ated a long-standing system of tolls and duties 
collected at ports and at tax offices near city 
gates (Mk 2:11). Rates varied from 2 to 5 percent 
of value, but goods were subject to multiple taxa- 
tion on long journeys, Rates and commissions 
were regulated by law, and from the time of 
Nero these were posted for inspection. But the 
complexity of the system and the assessor's 
power to determine value allowed for injustice. 
Still, given the prevalence of a village-based sub- 
sistence economy, liability was limited to those 
few who engaged in commercial travel through 
towns and cities. In these locations of large-scale 
exchange, tax collectors gathered—and were es- 
teemed—like flies. 

1.2. Tax Collection. The direct taxes (the land 
tax and the head tax) were collected by councils 
of Jewish leaders and their representatives on 
an annual basis. The indirect taxes of the cus- 
toms system were “farmed”: the highest bidder 
paid in advance to collect taxes from a district. 
These were Jews, not “publicans” (a technical 
term for members of tax-collection organiza- 
tions abolished by Julius Caesar in 30 B.C.). In 
this tax-farming system Rome received ils 
money in advance, and the tax farmer made his 
living from commissions on tolls and customs, 
These were the “tax collectors” (telénai) of the 
Gospels. A “chief tax collector,” such as Zac- 
chaeus (Lk 19:1-10), was a tax farmer who super- 
vised other collectors, 


2, Tax Collector. 

It is evident in the Gospels that the title itself is 
a term of abuse (Mt 5:46; 18:17) or a foil to the 
hypocrites (Lk 3:12; 7:29; 8:10-14). Elsewhere it 
is joined in vituperative apposition to “prosti- 
tutes” (Mt 21:31-32), and most commonly, “sin- 
ners” (¢.g., Mk 2:15; Lk 15:1). This attitude was 
universal: the rabbis grouped tax collectors 
with “robbers” (m. B. Qam. 10;2), and Roman 
writers joined them with brothel-keepers (Dio 
Chrysostom, Disc. 14.14), The reasons for this 
scorn vary according to time, place and tax 


2.1. Tex Farmers and Dishonesty. Some distinc- 
tion was made between those who collected di- 
rect taxes and the tax farmers, The latter were 
constantly visible and clearly made a living from 


commissions. To stop people on the road and 
demand a portion of their goods certainly ap- 
peared to be institutionalized robbery, and the 
only apparent beneficiary was the tax farmer 
himself. Although the commission system was 
regulated, the power of the assessor to deter- 
mine the value of some goods encouraged dis- 
honesty. The instructions of John the Baptist to 
tax collectors (Lk $:12-13) and the restitution 
pledge of Zacchaeus (Lk 19:8) are consistent 
with this tendency toward fraud. 

Indeed, the practice of selling the office built 
into the system a disregard for the taxpayer: the 
highest bid translated into the most inflated as- 
sessments and the highest commissions. The 
fact thatthe tax farmer advanced the money 
meant that he had excessive wealth to begin 
with, and in an agrarian subsistence economy, 
usury was the most common source of such por- 
table wealth, On this assumption, the rabbis re- 
garded as unclean (see Purity) any house entered 
by a tax farmer (m. Tehar. 7:6). A corollary to all 
of this is the practical observation that an occu- 
pation that depends for success on suspicion, in- 
trusion, harassment and force tends not to 
attract the most pleasant personalities. These 
factors combine to suggest that one did not need 
to be victimized to share the general view of the 
tax farmer as an embodiment of dishonesty. 

2.2. Tax Collectors and Rome. While tax farm- 
ers were scorned primarily for their dishonesty, 
collectors of direct taxes were despised for their 
collusion with Rome. This hatred was particu- 
larly intense in Judea, which was under direct 
Roman control, A visiting Galilean with a repu- 
tation for association with tax collectors (Lk 
7:34; 19:1-10) might well have been suspected of 
disloyalty, in some minds even for paying the 
head tax (Mk 12:13-17), It is significant that the 
question posed to Jesus pertains to the Jawful- 
ness, not the amount, of the tax. Its evil was not 
in its quantity but in its quality: to a fiercely inde- 
pendent people who did not understand or ac- 
knowledge military and economic security 
afforded by the Roman presence, taxation was a 
painful symbol of conquest. Jewish labor en- 
riched a distant idolater and his local military 
representatives. Jesus’ answer is not intended to 
give sanction to Roman taxation but to expose 
the hypocrisy of the *Pharisees, who ask the 
question only to force him to choose between 
popularity with the people and liability to secu- 
lar law. 
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3. Temple Tax. 

The half-shekel *temple tax was derived from 
the one-third shekel temple tax of Nehemiah 
1032-33 and was raised to a half-shekel possibly 
under the influence of the half-shekel atone- 
ment price of Exodus 30:11-16 (cf. 2 Chron 
24:6). The fund was used for temple mainte- 
nance and *sacrifices, 

3,1. Liability for the Temple Tax. Jewish males 
over the age of twenty (excepting *priests: m. 
Segal. 1:3-4), including those in the Diaspora, 
were subject to the temple tax. The half-shekel 
was the approximate equivalent of one day's 
wage, and it was assessed annually, None of the 
ancient sources, however, state that all Jews 
paid, and even the inference (e.g., from Jose- 
phus Ant. 14.7.2 §110 or m. Segal. 1:4) may rep- 
resent ideology rather than history. The 
Essenes, for example, interpreted Exodus 
30:11-16 to require only one half-shekel per 
lifetime (4Q159 2:6-7). 

After the war, Vespasian used the temple tax 
as a pretense for what amounted to a war in- 
demnity, the didrachmon., Liability for this tax 
was expanded to women, children and slaves. 
The tax was now compulsory, and the proceeds 
went to the temple of Jupiter in Rome (Josephus 
J.W. 7.6.6 §218). The fact that the Jews had used 
their own temple fund for the war (Josephus 
J.W. 6.6.2 §335) contributed to this connection 
and perhaps to a limitation (at least initially) of 
the tax to Pharisees throughout the empire (pos- 
sibly implied in Dio Cassius Hist. 65.7.2). Such a 
situation would have exacerbated tensions be- 
tween the Pharisees and other Jewish groups, 
including Christians, 

3.2. Jesus and the Temple Tax. Matthew 
17:24-27 uses the term didrachma. This may be 
an anachronistic reference to the temple tax, an 
attempt to speak to an issue in Matthew's com- 
munity, or both. The passage does not imply 
that all Jews paid the tax, only that Jesus chose 
to do so. Indeed, the statement of Jesus that “the 
sons [of the king] are free” stresses yoluntarism. 
If the passage is intended to speak to Matthew's 
community, it is understandable that questions 
of solidarity with the Jews would arise before the 
war, and more poignantly after the war if Phari- 
sees were the focus of the didrachmon. It is less 
likely but also possible that by “sons of the king,” 
Jesus is referring only to himself (and therefore 
only to exemption from the temple tax). But to 
the extent that the passage has implications for 
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practice, it represents a conciliatory position mo- 
tivated by love for the Jews. 

See also TAXATION, GRECO-ROMAN, 
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TEMPLE, JEWISH 
The temple in Jerusalem was of central impor- 
tance within early Judaism. The primitive com- 
munities of Christians reflected in the NT are 
examples of Judaic movements, and they devel- 
oped distinctive policies toward the cult and the 
temple. Those policies clearly reflect the theo- 
logical processes which brought about the emer- 
gence of carly Christianity as separable from 
Judaism at the close of the NT period. 

1. Temple Origins and Structures 

2 Operation of the Second Temple 

3, Attitudes Toward the Temple 

4, The Attitude of Jesus Toward the Temple 

5, The Temple in the Gospels. 

6. The Cultic Piety of the Circle of Peter 

7. The Gultic Piety of the Circle of James 

§, Temple Theology in Paul 

9, Early Christian Assimilation of the Tem- 

ple's Function 
10, Theology of Definitive Replacement of the 
Temple 


1, Temple Origins and Structures, 

Before Solomon built the temple at Jerusalem, 
the tribes of Israel had worshiped in a number 
of sanctuaries, most prominently Shiloh. Shiloh 
was destroyed around 1050 B.C., evidently by the 
Philistines as a result of the battle recorded in 
1 Samuel 4, when they also took from Israel the 
ark of the covenant. Eventually, however, the 
ark returned to rest in Jerusalem, and Solomon 
(or perhaps better David, his father—note the 
difference in emphasis between 1 Kings 5:17-19, 
8:15-21 and 1 Chron 22:8-10; 28:3) determined 
to build a temple in which it might be housed, A 
description of the Solomonic temple appears in 
1 Kings 6—7 and again, with a few variations, in 
the summarizing 2 Chronicles 3—4. 

The description in Kings is very difficult to 
interpret for a number of reasons. First, the ac- 
count utilizes a large number of technical terms 
not known elsewhere in Hebrew, some of which 
were distorted during scribal transmission, Sec- 
ond, the editor of Kings cither did not have or 
chose to omit many details which, from an ar- 
chitectural perspective, are absolutely essential 
for any reconstruction—for example, the layout 
of various structures and the thickness of walls. 
And archacology is no help with this matter, as 
virtually nothing has survived from the First 
Temple. Thus scholars attempting to visualize 
Solomon's work make do with the texts as best 


they can and have recourse where applicable to 
comparisons with other Semitic sanctuaries, €s- 
pecially those of Syro-Phoenicia. Not surpris- 
ingly, reconstructions differ markedly from one 
another, and the following discussion attempts 
merely to highlight those points on which there 
is a measure of agreement. 

The Solomonic temple was a long, narrow 
structure oriented toward the east. It was divided 
into three parts: an outer vestibule (‘lam), a 
large interior for worship (hekal) and a rear 
compartment known in Hebrew as abir or gddes 
q’daiim, “the holy of holies,” Excluding the 
walls, whose thickness is not given, the whole 
was 70 cubits long and 20 cubits wide. The inte- 
rior paneling consisted of cedar imported from 
Lebanon. In front of the vestibule stood two 
bronze pillars, approximately 27 feet high; their 
function is uncertain, but apparently they did 
not support the lintel of the vestibule, Some 
scholars liken them to the traditional stelae 
(massébét) which are well known from Canaan- 
ite and Phoenician sanctuaries. The temple 
stood within a courtyard or inner court; later, by 
the mid-seventh century at the latest, there were 
two courts (2 Kings 21:5; Jer 36:10). 

The furnishings of the temple included at 
first the ark of the covenant, which however was 
lost very early in the history of the First Temple. 
This stood in the d‘bir, surmounted by the cher- 
ubim. Outside the rear compartment, in the 
hékal, stood the golden altar of incense, the ta- 
ble of shewbread and ten candlesticks, Outside 
the temple building was the altar of bronze 
upon which the *sacrifices took place, To the 
southeast of the temple stood the “Sea” of 
bronze, which contained water used by the 
*priests for their ablutions. On either side of the 
temple entrance were located ten bronze basins, 
five to each side. Here the priests would cleanse 
the sacrificial victims, All of these basic cultic el- 
ements, with certain modifications, were later to 
be found in the Herodian temple. 

It was essentially the temple of Solomon that 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed in 587 B.c. when 
Jerusalem fell to the Babylonians. With the re- 
turn from exile beginning in 538 B.C., the temple 
was rebuilt; apparently it was structurally very 
similar to the earlier version, though lacking 
that temple's rich adornment. Completed in 515 
B.C., itis known as the temple of Zerubbabel, the 
governor of the period, Over the centuries that 
followed, this temple was damaged or, perhaps, 
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even destroyed on various occasions; of the de- 
tails litle is known. In the period 200-150 B.C, we 
know that it suffered substantial damage at least 
twice. Still, it was rebuilt, and when Herod (see 
Herodian Dynasty) came to build the structure 
whose beauty was proverbial throughout the Ro- 
man world, practically speaking it was the tem- 
ple of Zerubbabel that he tore down and 
replaced, 

For the reconstruction of Herod's temple, we 
are somewhat better informed than is the case 
with the earlier temples, Detailed descriptions 
have come down in tractate Middot of the Mish- 
nah and in the two major works of *Josephus, 
the Jewish War and the Antiquities. Tradition as- 
signs the mishnaiec tractate to Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Jacob, who was a young boy at the time of the 
First Revolt. Although his description (if it really 
is his) is perhaps idealizing at points, it is still 
useful for the task of reconstruction. Josephus’s 
descriptions do not always agree with each other 
or with that of the Mishnah, but by and large 
these disagreements do not affect major ele- 
ments of the temple structures. 

Herod's work began in 20/19 B.C, and except 
for matters of detail and added adornment was 
completed within a decade, Those additional 
matters, however, occupied the Jews for almost 
all of the years between c. 10 B.C. and the out- 
break of the revolt in A.D, 66, in part by design: 
such labor provided jobs for many who would 
otherwise have been unemployed. 

Herod was a man of grand ambitions, and 
his reconstruction of the temple of the Jews re- 
flected that aggrandizing character. He essen- 
tially doubled the foundation, or Temple Mount, 
that had existed from Solomon's day. To do so 
he lengthened the eastern wall at both ends and 
added new walls on the other three sides. In the 
process, he found it necessary to reshape the to- 
pography of Jerusalem. The micklle, or Tyro- 
poean, Valley, bordering the temple on the west, 
he filled in. He did the same to a small valley ly- 
ing to the north of the old mount and to the up- 
per slope of the Kidron Valley to the south. 
According to the Ritmeyers's recent study of the 
archaeological remains, the Temple Mount re- 
taining wall measured 1,590 feet on the west, 
1,035 feet on the north, 1,536 feet on the east 
and 912 feet on the south; it thus approximated 
a rhomboid equivalent in area to thirty-five foot- 
ball fields. 

If a Jewish man and woman at the time of 
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Jesus were to enter the temple complex from the 
south, they would emerge from a large plaza to 
ascend a broad stairway. Off to their right they 
would see a ritual bathhouse (it was forbidden to 
enter the precincts without such immersion) 
and the council house where the *Sanhedrin sat 
in session. Straight ahead would be the Double 
Gate and further to the right the Triple Gate. En- 
tering through the Double Gate, they would pass 
directly beneath the royal stoa that surmounted 
the wall of the outer court. In the outer court, or 
Court of the Gentiles, they would now be stand- 
ing in the place where the blind and lame came 
to Jesus (Mt 21:14), where the children greeted 
him (Mt 21:15) and where he drove out the mer- 
chants (Mt 21:12; cf. Mk 11:15; Lk 19:45; Jn 
2:14), Surrounding this court were the pillared 
halls where Jesus and later the disciples taught 
(Mk 14:49, etc.), 

Their eyes would now light upon the temple 
structure, rising high above them and separated 
by yet another stairway, a barricade and the 
walls of the inner courts. Entering from the out- 
side, the first inner court would be the Court of 
the Women ( ‘zrat hannagim), where all Jews in- 
cluding women could advance, but which was 
off limits to Gentiles on pain of death. Here 
Anna prayed (Lk 2:37), Jesus watched the widow 
offer the last of her moncy (Mk 12:44 and par.) 
and, probably, the encounter with the adulter- 
ous woman has its setting (Jn 8:2-3), 

The man alone could continue to advance 
toward the sanctuary itself, entering the Court of 
the Israelites, This court was open to all ritually 
pure Jewish men, but none others. The sacrifi- 
cial altar stood here, This inner court is the nar- 
ralive setting for the *Pharisee praying (Lk 
18:11), for the disciples praying (Lk 24:53) and, 
of course, for Jesus standing before the altar 
(Mk 11:11). No one but priests could continuc 
on to enter the temple building itself. 

Ifthe man were to look beyond the temple to 
the northwest corner of the complex, he could 
see the fortress called Antonia, This fortress 
connected to the temple’s outer court by means 
of a stairway, so that Roman soldiers could very 
quickly cross if needed. They did just that, for 
example, at the time of the riot associated with 
the apostle Paul's last visit to Jerusalem (Acts 
21:31-32), 

Josephus relates that the entire fagade of the 
temple was covered with gold plates. When the 
sun rose, the reflection was nearly blinding. On 
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a clear day the brilliance of the temple was visi- 
ble from a considerable distance outside Jerusa- 
lem. And this brilliance was not due to gold 
alone; the upper parts of the temple were pure 
white, probably marble. Once a year the priests 
applied whitewash to this upper section. At the 
very top gold spikes lined the roof, Approaching 
the temple, twelve steps led up to the entrance 
of the vestibule ( ‘i/a@m). The inner walls of this 
vestibule, like the facade, were gilded, Carved 
oak beams comprised the lintel of the portal. 
The vestibule rose to the full height of the inner 
portions of the temple but exceeded these in 
width by twenty-six fect on each side. This space 
formed two rooms wherein were housed sacrifi- 
cial implements. 

At the entrance to the sanctuary (hékal) hung 
a veil woven in Babylon, embroidered in four 
colors; scarlet, light brown, blue and purple. Ac- 
cording to Josephus the veil symbolized "a pan- 
orama of the heavens, excluding the signs of the 
zodiac” (Josephus j,W. 5.5.4 §§212-14). In front 
of the veil was a golden lamp given by Queen 
Helena of Adiabene, a convert to Judaism. Two 
tables also stood at the entrance before the veil, 
one of marble and the other of gold. At the 
weekly changing of the priestly courses, the mar- 
ble table received the new shewbread intro- 
duced into the temple, while the golden one 
held the old bread, Standing outside the temple 
and looking into the entrance, one could see 
into the vestibule as far as the veil and the tables 
holding the shewbread, but it was impossible to 
see further into the sanctuary. 

The sanctuary and the holy of hohes com- 
prised onc long room, 103 feet long, 35 feet wide 
and 69 feet high, and demarcated by curtains. 
These curtains were beautifully embroidered 
with lions and eagles, Entirely overlaid with gold 
panels, the interior of the sanctuary housed the 
lampstand, the shewbread table (distinct from 
the two tables already described that stood out- 
side the entrance), and the altar of incense. All 
were made of gold. The seven branches of the 
lampstand symbolized the seven planets, while 
the twelve loaves of the shewbread, which had 
originally stood for the twelve tribes of Isracl, 
had been reinterpreted so that they now repre- 
sented the signs of the zodiac as well. 

Only the high priest could enter the holy of 
holies, and that only on the Day of Atonement. 
In the Second Temple period the interior was 
devoid of all furnishings save for a small rock 


upon which the high priest made his annual of- 
ferings of incense and sprinkled the blood of 
atonement. The artisans who maintained the 
temple did “enter” the inner sanctum, but only 
in a way that was interpreted as not entering. 
Lowered from the roof in cages that were closed 
on the sides, they were unable to see their sur- 
roundings. Thus they worked blind and, techni- 
cally, did not enter the room since they did not 
come through the entrance and saw and 
touched nothing. 

A great deal of the intellectual and spiritual 
life of the city took place in the courtyards of the 
temple, the outermost of which, as indicated, 
was extremely capacious. ‘There scholars wrote, 
read and instructed their students, and there po- 
litical debate occurred, Surrounded by the 
splendors of the temple, it was only natural to 
feel a sort of numinous awe, That, however, was 
not the only or, perhaps, the most important 
emotion to which the temple buil by Herod 
gave rise, [M. O. Wise] 


2. Operation of the Second Temple. 
The temple was the place of God's dwelling, 
where his “glory” (or, as was said during the rab- 
binic period, his “Presence” [s*kina]) abides, 
That understanding has been well established 
in research; the architecture of the temple in 
Jerusalem attests it, But the picture of the temple 
as a divine “house” is only helpful when it is 
borne in mind that the house was not only for 
God but for his people and his goods: the entire 
household was involved in sacrificial activity. 
*Sacrifice involved all Israel, and even those be- 
yond the territorial limits of Tsrael. 
Deuteronomy identifies Jerusalem as the sin- 
gle “place” (hammaqém) where God is to be wor- 
shiped (Deut 12;5-14). Sacrifices to the Lord 
elsewhere are specifically prohibited (Deut 
12:18, 14), and the complete destruction of the 
“places” of all other gods is prescribed (Deut 
12:2, 3). Provisions are made for the long jour- 
neys which centralization sometimes de- 
manded: sacrifices of the tithe may be converted 
into money, which is then used to purchase food 
and drink to eat before the Lord (Deut 14:22-27), 
Contrary to the prescriptions of Leviticus, the 
slaughter and consumption of animals outside 
of Jerusalem, explicitly as nonsacrificial, is per- 
mitted, provided the blood is poured out and the 
beast concerned is not owed as a sacrifice (Deut 
12:15-28). 
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The strict limitation of sacrifice to Jerusalem 
creates the imperative of the pilgrimage. Being 
in the “place” is naturally an occasion for joy 
(Deut 12:7, 12, 18). Sacrifice in Jerusalem is the 
celebration and at the same time a guarantee of 
prosperity. Disobedience, within the Deutero- 
nomic scheme, can only result in Israel's de- 
struction, its scattering in the manner of the 
Assyrian conquest (Deut 4:25-31). But keeping 
the commandments ensures that the Lord will 
give possession of the land to his people, thrust 
out their enemies, and provide physical and ag- 
ricultural prosperity and freedom from disease 
(Deut 6:17-19; 7:1-16). The dynamic heart of the 
promise is that Israel is holy, a people for the 
possession of God (Deut 7:6); the central fact 
that God has acquired Isracl is the sole cause of 
their redemption from Egypt and their future 
prosperity in just those aspects in which Egypt 
had been afflicted (Deut 7:7-16), Sacrificial “re- 
joicing” is a way both to celebrate and to secure 
that blessing of God which is Israel's prosperity, 

The terms of reference established by sacri- 
fice as an act of “rejoicing” in the single, sacred 
“place” from which God gives Israel prosperity 
are precisely observed in the calendar in Deu- 
teronomy 16, The three “feasts of Passover, 
Wecks and Sukkoth are carefully specified, and 
each—even Passover, originally a domestic meal 
(see Ex 12)—is made the occasion of pilgrimage. 
The feasts of pilgrimage are occasions on which 
both the map and the *calendar of Israel are 
routinely redrawn. Three times a year, Israel is 
back in the desert, redeemed from Egypt, new in 
their freedom, living in booths. The land which 
has so desperately been sought and acquired 
disappears from view, in order to be received 
again as the gift of God to his own people, com- 
plete with the prosperity and health he alone 
can bestow, Varicty in the understanding of the 
worship which God requires in the single tem- 
ple is evident within the Hebrew Bible itself. But 
the Deuteronomic prescriptions give a good in- 
dication of the prevailing rationale of cultic 
practice, as it was based upon the Mosaic cove- 
nant. Pluralization in definitions of Judaism was 
more radical by the first century (see Judaism). 

The Sadducees probably owe their name to 
Zadok (the priest of David's and Solomon's 
time), but their loyalty to the settlement in the 
temple, in which the Romans effectively chose 
high priests, made them appear to many to be 
upholders of privilege. Josephus describes at- 
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tempts by prophetic pretenders, and later Zeal- 
ots, to disentangle the operation of the temple 
from collaboration with Rome (see Josephus 
J.W. 2.13.3-6 §§254-65; 7.11,1-2 §§437-46; and, on 
the Zealots, Josephus J.W. 2.20.3 §§564-65; 4.4.1 
§§224-25). Even among the priesthood, nation- 
alism was a natural outgrowth of a desire for the 
cultic integrity of the temple (see Josephus /.W. 
2,20.3-4 §§562-68). 

The *apocalyptic perspective within early Ju- 
daism also resulted in critical attitudes toward 
the temple, The book of Daniel (Dan 7—12) an- 
ticipates by visionary means an eschatological 
triumph, of which the principal agent is the 
archangel Michael (Dan 12:1-4); the temple's re- 
newal is part of the scenario (Dan 12:11-12). Sev- 
eral of the documents found near *Qumran 
represent an apocalyptic point of view and en- 
visage that the sect of covenanters will direct the 
operation of the temple in the final days (see 
1QM, 1QS, CD), More recently discovered mate- 
rials (*Temple Scroll, *New Jerusalem, *Migsai 
Ma ‘aSey ha-Torah) attest a directly practical inter- 
est in the conduct of sacrifice in Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus reports that one of the priestly nationalists 
involved as a general with him in the war 
against Rome was John the Essene (Josephus 
J.W. 2.20.4 §567; 3.2.1 §11; 3.2.2 §19), and he re- 
lates the repute of the *Essenes for courage un- 
der Roman torture (Josephus (/W 28.10 
§§152-53). Indeed, the correspondence between 
Josephus's extensive description of the Essenes 
(Josephus /.W 2.8.2-13 §§119-61) and the evi- 
dence which continues to emerge from Qumran 
is such as to make recent attempts to drive a 
wedge between the two seem cven more apolo- 
getic than Josephus himself was. 

The Pharisees, in their attempt to influence 
what the high priests did in the temple, rather 
than to replace those institutions definitively, 
appear more conservative than the Essenes and 
nationalistic priestly familics. Josephug reports 
that the Pharisees made known their displea- 
sure at Alexander Janneus by inciting a crowd to 
pelt him with lemons (at hand for a festal pro- 
cession) at the time he should have been offer- 
ing sacrifice, His response to the claim that he 
was unfit to hold office was to have some six 
thousand people killed (Josephus Ant, 13.13.5 
§§372-73). Josephus also relates, from a later pe- 
riod, the teaching of the rabbis (probably Phari- 
sees) who were implicated in dismantling the 
eagle Herod had erected over a gate of the tem- 
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ple (Josephus J.W, 1.33.2-4 §648-55; Ani. 17.6.2-4 
§§ 149-67). That gesture was less subversive of 
the established authority in the cult than what 
earlier Pharisees had done, but Herod correctly 
understood that it was a deliberate challenge to 
his authority, and he responded with summary 
executions. 

Paradoxically, the willingness of the Phari- 
sees to consider the *Hasmoncans and Herodi- 
ans in their priestly function, in distinction from 
the Essenes, involved them not only in symbolic 
disputes but in vocal and bloody confrontations. 
Alexander Janneus is reported to have executed 
by crucifixion eight hundred opponents, cither 
Pharisees or those with whom the Pharisees 
sympathized, and to have slaughtered their fam- 
ilies; but his wife came to an accommodation 
with the Pharisees which guaranteed them con- 
siderable influence (Josephus J.Wo 14.6—1.5,3 
§96-114). [B, Chilton] 


3. Attitudes Toward the Temple. 

Attitudes toward the temple at Jerusalem varied 
considerably from time to time and from group 
to group within intertestamental Judaism. In 
many respects the theology of the temple within 
this period continued along the lines already de- 
veloped in the First Temple period, Thus the 


temple was considered to be the very dwelling . 


place of God, in a way shared by no other place 
on earth. Even the prophets who had grave res- 
ervations about the cultic practices going on in 
their own time believed that the temple was nev- 
ertheless God's dwelling among humankind. 
Ezekiel, for example, who says that he saw the 
glory of God depart the temple because of defil- 
ing practices (Ezek 8—10), also says that God 
will return to live forever in a new temple (Ezck 
43:1-12). 

The temple was considered a sign of Isracl’s 
election from among the peoples of the earth. It 
stood on a site chosen by theophany (2 Sam 
24:16) long before its construction; Zion was the 
mountain of God (Ps 68:17) and was even identi- 
fied with the original location of the garden of 
Eden (cf, Ezek 34). Even the destruction of 587 
B.C. did not disprove Israel's election; rather, 
God would return and once more make Jerusa- 
lem his choice (Zech 1:17). The peoples of the 
earth would one day stream to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship, and Israel would stand at the head of the 
nations (cf. Is 2:1-4), 

These ideas and other positive assessments 


of the temple continued to be believed and clab- 
orated in the intertestamental period, But an- 
other strain of thought, also having its roots in 
the OT, is noticeably more prominent now: the 
tradition of hostility toward the temple, This tra- 
dition particularly characterizes apocalyptic 
thought, and—as is becoming more and more 
recognized—apocalyptic was the popular reli- 
gion of Second Temple Judaism. This tradition 
of hostility toward the temple is worthy of ex- 
tended consideration, since it sheds light on the 
Gospel tradition. 

The apocalyptic tradition of aversion toward 
the temple at Jerusalem takes a great deal of its 
inspiration from the book of Ezekiel. Ezekiel 
40—48 constitutes the prophet's famous vision 
of a new temple, a new Jerusalem and a new 
theocratic state. He is given a vision of a temple 
in heaven, whence it will be manifest in the end 
of days. Then the heavenly temple will descend 
on Zion, and God will once more take up per- 
manent residence there. Different streams of Ju- 
daism understood this vision in different ways. 
As noted above, Zechariah, for example, be- 
lieved that the promise was fulfilled in the tem- 
ple rebuilt in his own day. But for some groups 
the temple of Zerubbabel was not the onc prom- 
ised, 

This rejection of the Second Temple probably 
had its basis in several related perceptions, First 
was the fact that the temple rebuilt under Haggai 
and Zechariah was singularly unimpressive com- 
pared with the Solomonic version it attempted to 
re-create. Surely the God of all the earth would 
not be content to reside in such a pathetic edi- 
fice, which dimmed in comparison not only with 
Solomon's structure, but much the more so when 
compared with visions of the heavenly temple 
(cf. 1 Enoch 90-28-29). Even a foremost propo- 
nent of this temple, Haggai, had to recognize 
this problem. He did his best to blunt the criti- 
cisms of those unimpressed with thg temple of 
Zerubbabel (Hag 2:9; cf, Zech 14:8-11), but he 
was unable to silence all the critics. 

A second significant reason for the rejection 
of the Second Temple by certain elements of the 
Jewish people centered on cultic practices. Al- 
ready in the latter portions of Isaiah and in 
Ezekiel one can recognize hints of such dis- 
putes, These disagreements concerned the 
proper structures and procedures for the sacrifi- 
cial cultus, and even the proper imes for *festl- 
vals and assemblies. Note, for example, the 
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words of Isaiah 66:3, “He who kills an ox is like 
one who slays a man; he who sacrifices a lamb is 
like one who breaks a dog's neck; he who offers 
a grain offering is like one who offers swine's 
blood . . . they have chosen their own ways, and 
their soul delights in their abominations” (NASB, 
modified). This passage is hyperbolic, of course; 
no one was really offering dogs or pigs. But in 
the author's view the priests of the temple in 
Jerusalem were not practicing the proper meth- 
ods, and the result was the same: an illegitimate 
cultus, The disagreements could hardly have 
been more fundamental. 

It would appear that during the fourth and 
third centuries B.C.—a period for which we have 
virtually no written evidence—these disagree- 
ments were to some extent resolved. Some sort 
of modus vivendi did emerge. But the problems 
did not simply go away, Those whose ideas were 
defeated naturally felt disenfranchised, and it is 
probably among such groups that apocalyptic 
ideas found their most fertile soil, In the view of 
these disenfranchised elements the groups reg- 
nant in the temple practiced the wrong Hala- 
kah; consequently, both the priesthood and the 
temple were defiled. 

Again and again in the apocalyptic literature 
these notions recur. Thus in / Enoch 883—90 (c, 
150 B.C.) the writer portrays the temple of Zerub- 
babel as ritually impure; he says the priests tried 
to offer bread on the altar “but all the bread on 
it was polluted and impure” (1 Enoch 89:72-73), 
The Apocalypse of Weeks (now found in por- 
tions of J Enoch 91 and 93; c. 200 B.C. or earlier) 
claims that every generation since the exile has 
been apostate because no one was able to dis- 
cern the true cultus or “things of heaven” 
(1 Enoch 98:9). The Testament of Levi (first century 
B.C./first century AD) calls the priests of the 
former temple impure. In the last days, however, 
when a new priest would arise, “The heavens 
shall be opened, and from the glorious temple 
sanctification shall come upon him" (7. Levi 
17:10), Along with many others, the author of Ju- 
hilees (c. 170 B.C.) despairs that the only remedy 
is the replacement of the sullied present struc- 
ture by the eschatological version (/wb. 25;21), 

But perhaps the strongest reason for the re- 
jection of the present temple stemmed from a 
belicf that it was not built to the specifications 
that God had provided. This belief in turn de- 
rived from a straightforward reading of the bib- 
lical accounts. The temple of Solomon, after all, 
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was built to specifications given to him by his fa- 
ther David, Where had David gotten those 
plans? The account in Kings does not specify, 
This was a bothersome problem for some Sec- 
ond Temple Jews. The Chronicler had already 
offered his solution in 1 Chronicles 28:19, say- 
ing that David gave Solomon, “Everything [the 
whole plan detailed in 1 Chron 28;11-18) in a 
book from the hand of God.” Thus the Chroni- 
cler believed that David must have received his 
temple plans from God himself and could not 
have relied on human artifice for so important a 
structure. But many Jews did not agree with the 
Chronicler’s solution. It must be recalled that 
the portion of Hebrew Scripture called the Writ- 
ings, among which Chronicles is numbered, was 
not everywhere accorded the authority given the 
Torah and the Prophets, 

Instead, apocalyptic visionaries found an- 
other scriptural portion where God had re- 
vealed the divine plan for an earthly temple. 
This portion was the description of the building 
of the tabernacle contained in the latter chap- 
ters of the book of Exodus, Prima facie, it was in- 
conceivable that God would have instructed 
Moses about every matter of the law while ne- 
glecting to describe the perfect temple, Warrant 
for the view that Moses had indeed seen the 
plan for the temple—or even the heavenly tem- 
ple itself—was found in verses such as Exodus 
25:9: “According to all that I am showing you, 
the plan of the dwelling place and the plan of 
all its implements, thus shall you do.” For such 
intertestamental exegetes, the equation of 
“dwelling place” (mi3kdan; conventionally trans- 
lated “tabernacle”) with the temple was self-evi- 
dent. Indeed, Exodus 25:8 explicitly connected 
the plans which Moses was seeing with the “tem- 
ple" (migdas). Accordingly, any proper temple 
would have to be constructed not along the lines 
of the Davidic/Solomonic model, but according 
to the plans which God had delivered Gwce for 
all to his preeminent prophet, Moses, It further 
followed that the Davidic/Solomonic temple, 
the temple of Zerubbabel and the Herodian 
temple were all illegitimate. For the proponents 
of such views (which continued even after the 
*destruction of A.D. 70; cf. 2 Bar. 4:2-6), the 
proper temple had yet to be built, The present, 
improper one was unacceptable to God and, ac- 
cordingly, to all true worshipers. 

Of course those who held that the temple 
should be built according to the plans God had 
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shown Moses faced a certain difficulty: what had 
happened to those plans? They were not re- 
corded in the OT. The answer that Second Tem- 
ple authors devised to handle that problem was 
twofold: First, they said, the plans had been kept 
hidden until the end and were to be known only 
to the elect; and second, some details would re- 
quire additional revelation, In accordance with 
such an approach several writings from the in- 
tertestamental period make claims for new tem- 
ple visions. 

The Quimranic text (see Dead Sea Scrolls) 
known as the *New Jerusalem (5Q15) is one such 
writing. An angel appears to the anonymous 
scer (perhaps Ezekiel?) and takes him on a tour 
of the city and temple of the last days, The New 
Jerusalem takes up where Ezckiel 40—48 leaves 
off, providing exact dimensions for buildings as- 
sociated with the sacrificial cultus. It also de- 
scribes the city of that new temple, making 
interesting modifications on the ideas found in 
Ezekiel. Evidently the prophet's vision was not 
felt to be the last word, 

The * Temple Scroil (11QTemple), another text 
from Qumran, goes somewhat further, This text 
implicitly claims to be a new revelation to a Mo 

saic figure who, like that prophet, speaks with 
God face to face, Many details of the temple 
buildings appear in this text, often in the lan- 
guage of the tabernacle description from Exo- 
dus. That was only to be expected, since the 
allusions to Moses’ vision of the heavenly tem- 
ple occur in those portions of Exodus dealing 
with the tabernacle. Neither the New Jerusalem 
nor the Temple Scroll describe a temple precisely 
like that of Solomon; some of the details are de- 
cidedly different. Presumably the authors of 
these and similar texts must have regarded the 
actual temple in Jerusalem as a sort of imposter, 

Still, despite all their rhetoric and even with 
these fundamental reasons for rejecting the Sec- 
ond Temple structures, one must be cautious 
about concluding that any groups among the 
Jews boycotted the temple altogether, Claims 
that the so-called Qumran community, for ex- 
ample, had deserted the temple and that its 
members considered themselves a new, spiritual 
temple, are problematic. These claims mainly 
depend on certain passages in the *Manual of 
Discipline (the view that 4QFlor, with its refer- 
ence to a migdat ‘Gdam, means a spiritual rather 
than physical temple must be rejected). 

The difficulties with this particular conclu- 


sion properly require a separate exposition, but 
perhaps several points should be made, First, we 
really do not know how the authors of the Man- 
ual of Discipline regarded that work; some of the 
imagery which it uses, such as the mustering of 
“Israel” by hundreds and by thousands, suggests 
that the text describes an idealized future. If so, 
then the passages which many understand as re- 
jecting the sacrificial cultus (esp. col. 9) should 
not automatically be taken as evidence that the 
group avoided the temple in the present age. 
Second, the Manual of Discipline stands in some 
sort of relation with the *Damascus Document 
(CD), although scholars do not agree on pre- 
cisely how to define that relationship. The Dam- 
ascus Covenant certainly envisions a circum- 
scribed participation in the temple cultus (col. 
6). This fact has to be borne in mind before 
reaching any conclusions about the Manual of 
Discipline, especially since the latter work does 
not explicitly declare the temple obsolete, Third, 
at least one unpublished copy of the Manual 
(from Cave 4) contains a passage describing the 
comings and goings of the priestly courses. Such 
a description may imply that the authors recog- 
nized the temple's fundamental importance and 
could not simply reject it Fourth, a point related 
to this last—the Manual apparently existed in 
various recensions. Lf so, it is arbiwary to decide 
that the Cave 1 manuscript (the only one fully 
published) was necessarily the one being fol- 
lowed at any one time—if indeed any of the ver- 
sions were “followed” or were intended as 
anything more than idealizing literature. 

Even though the present cultus be flawed, 
sacrifices and festivals were divinely ordained af 
ter all. Might one really entirely cease to observe 
them? A more prudent approach is to suggest 
that such groups limited their involvement with 
the temple to the bare necessities, while working 
to change the situation and to force the accep- 
tance of their own viewpoints, [M. O. Wise] 


4. The Attitude of Jesus Toward the Temple. 

The expulsion of traders in animals is the single 
point of consensus in the canonical Gospels 
concerning what Jesus did during his occupa- 
tion of the temple. Indeed, it is the only specific 
point mentioned in Luke (Lk 19:45-48), which 
presents the sparsest account (cf. Mt 21:12-16; 
Mk 11;15-18; Jn 2;14-22). The expulsion of the 
traders is what is agreed in the Gospels (cf. Gos. 
Thom. 64) to have been the point of Jesus’ ac- 
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tion; the action was immediately directed at nei- 
ther the Romans nor the high priests and had 
nothing whatever to do with destroying the fab- 
ric of the edifice itself. Once it is appreciated 
that Jesus’ maneuver in the temple was in the 
nature of a claim upon territory in order to eject 
those performing an activity of which he evi- 
dently disapproved, it is more straightforward to 
characterize it as an “occupation” rather than a 
“demonstration”; the traditional “cleansing” is 
obviously an apologetic designation. But the tar- 
get of his activity makes good sense within the 
context of what we know of the activities of cer- 
tain pharisaic or early rabbinic teachers. 

Hillel insisted that owners should lay their 
hands on their offerings prior to giving them 
over to priests for slaughter. Another rabbi was 
so struck by the rectitude of Hillel's position, he 
had some three-thousand animals brought to 
the temple and gave them to those who were 
willing to lay hands on them in advance of sacri- 
fice (b. Besa 20a, b). The tradition concerning 
Hillel envisages the opposite movement from 
what is represented in the tradition concerning 
Jesus: animals are introduced rather than their 
traders expelled, But the purpose of the action 
by Hillel's supporter is to enforce a certain un- 
derstanding of correct offering. Hillel's rule re- 
quires the participation of the offerer by virtue 
of his ownership of what is offered. Jesus’ occu- 
pation may be understood—along lines similar 
to those involved in the provision of animals to 
support Hillel's position—as an attempt to insist 
that the offerer’s actual ownership of what is of 
fered is a vital aspect of sacrifice. Jesus wanted 
Israel to offer of its own, not to purchase sacri- 
fices in the temple. 

From a period slightly later than that of 
Jesus, Mishnah (Ker, 1:7) relates a story concern- 
ing Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel, who crafted his 
teaching in order to bring down the price of of- 
ferings in the temple, which he considered to be 
exorbitant. Hillel, Simeon and Jesus are all por- 
trayed as interested in how animals are offered 
to the extent chat they intervene in the court of 
the temple in order to influence the ordinary 
course of worship. Jesus can best be understood 
within the context of a particular dispute in 
which the Pharisees took part, a controversy 
over where action was to occur, In that the dis- 
pute was intimately involved with the issue of 
how animals were to be procured, it manifests a 
focus upon purity which is akin to that attributed 


to Hillel and Simeon. 

The Gospels describe the southern side of 
the outer court as the place where Jesus cx- 
pelled the traders. The exterior court was well 
suited for trade, since it was surrounded by por- 
ticos on the inside, following Herod's architec- 
tural preferences. But the assumption of 
rabbinic literature and Josephus is that the mar- 
ket for the sale of sacrificial beasts was not nor- 
mally located in the temple at all, but in a place 
called Hanuth (meaning “market” in Aramaic) 
on the Mount of Olives, across the Kidron Val- 
ley. V. Eppstein has argued that rabbinic litera- 
ture attests the innovation to which Jesus 
objected. It is recorded that, some forty years be- 
fore the destruction of the temple, the principal 
council of Jerusalem was removed from the 
place in the temple called the Chamber of 
Hewn Stone to Hanuth (cf. ‘Abod. Zar. 8b; Sabb. 
15a; Sanh. 41a). Eppstein argues that Caiaphas 
both expelled the *Sanhedrin and introduced 
the traders into the temple. 

Caiaphas enjoyed a good relationship with 
Pilate, under whom he served for ten years and 
on whose departure he was removed (Josephus 
Ant. 18.4.3 §90-95). Given that he enjoyed the 
support of the Romans and that he was involved 
in disputes concerning the location of the coun- 
cil, the allegation of the Gospels that trade was 
permitted in the temple during his tenure seems 
plausible. 

From the point of view of Pharisaism gener- 
ally, trade in the southern side of the outer court 
would have been anathema. Purses were not 
permitted in the temple according to the Phari- 
sees’ teaching (m. Ber. 9:5). Sufficient money 
might be brought to put directly into the large 
containers for alms (cf. m. Segal. 6:1, 5; 7:1), to 
purchase seals redeemable for libations (cf. m. 
Segal. 5:4), and/or to exchange against Tyrian 
coinage in order to pay the annual half-shekel 
(cf. m. Segal. 1:3; 2:1), but the introduction of 
trade for animals into the temple rendered the 
ideal of not bringing into the temple more than 
would be consumed there impracticable. (Refer- 
ences in Mt 21:12 and Mk 11:15 to people sell- 
ing and buying animals within the court may 
even imply that serial transactions were in- 
volved.) Moreover, the installation of traders in 
the porticos would also have involved the re- 
moval of those teachers, pharisaic and other- 
wise, who taught and observed in the temple 
itself (cf. m. Sanh. 11:2; b. Pesaiz, 26a). 
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From the point of view of the smooth con- 
duct of sacrifice, of course, the innovation was 
sensible, One could know at the moment of pur- 
chase that one's sacrifice was acceptable and not 
run the risk of harm befalling the animal on its 
way to be slaughtered. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to impute malicious motives to Caiaphas in 
order to understand what was going on, al- 
though it may be assumed that additional profit 
for the temple was also involved, But when we 
look at the installation of the traders from the 
point of view of Hillelite Pharisaism, for exam- 
ple, Jesus’ objection becomes understandable. 
Hillel had taught that one's sacrifice had to be 
shown to be one's own, by the imposition of 
hands; part of the necessary preparation was 
not just of people to the south and beasts to the 
north, but the connection between the two by 
appropriation, Caiaphas's innovation was sensi- 
ble on the understanding that sacrifice was sim- 
ply a matter of offering pure, unblemished 
animals. But it failed in pharisaic terms and in 
the terms of Jesus, not only in its introduction of 
the necessity for commerce into the temple, but 
in its breach of the link between worshiper and 
offering in the sacrificial action. [B. Chilton] 


5, The Temple in the Gospels. 

In addition to the various Gospel portions which 
take the temple structures for their narrative set- 
ting (some of which have been noted in the tem- 
ple description above), the temple plays a critical 
role in three particular pericopes, These are (1) 
the cleansing of the temple (Mk 11:15-17; Mt 
21;12-13; Lk 19:45-46; Jn 2:14.17); (2) the saying 
attributed to Jesus concerning the destruction 
and rebuilding of the temple (Mk 14:57-58; 
15:29-30; Mt 26:61; 27:40; Jn 2:18-22; cf. Acts 
6:14; see Destruction of Jerusalem); and (3) the 
prophecy of the temple's destruction contained 
in the Little Apocalypse and related texts (Mk 
13;2-3; Mt 24:1; Lk 21:5-6; cf Mk 18:14; Mt 24:15; 
Lk 21:20). All of these passages have in common 
a negative attitude toward the temple. In order 
to gain a balanced perspective, before examin- 
ing them it is important to take notice of positive 
attitudes toward the temple contained in the 
Gospels, 

These positive attitudes continue one line of 
temple theology alluded to above, Prominently, 
the Gospels view the temple as the special place 
of God's presence (Mt 12:4; Lk 6:4). This dogma 
underlies the saying about swearing by the tem- 
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ple (Mt 23:31; cf. Mt 23:16, with a similar ratio- 
nale). Jesus is depicted as saying that the temple 
should be « house of prayer, not of thieves—a 
strong affirmation of the sanctity connected with 
God's presence, Matthew also portrays Jesus as 
paying the temple tax (see Taxation, Jewish), if 
only out of tolerance rather that: conviction (Mt 
17:24-27). 

The three negative pericopes are all prob- 
lematic, and their interpretation is often a func- 
tion of a particular scholar’s model for 
understanding the historical Jesus. Further- 
more, all three are currently at the vortex of 
Gospel scholarship, The following discussion is 
therefore intended as representative and sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive. 

Jesus’ cleansing of the temple was an ex- 
tremely dramatic, if not apocalyptic, act. At its 
heart is the attitude that the present cultus is cor- 
rupt—on that all agree. But is this merely the re- 
sponse of a prophet who acts from the righteous 
anger of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah in the face of 
improper worship, or is it more—a messianic 
claim? Although the cleansing plays no part in 
the narratives of the trial of Jesus, some (most 
recently and notably E. P. Sanders) have claimed 
Uthat the act was that of a revolutionary and was 
perceived as such by the temple authorities and 
the Romans. Sanders can find no other reason 
for Jesus’ arrest, trial and crucifixion. In the con- 
text of what we know about apocalyptic thinking 
it is undeniable that contemporaries might well 
have believed that Jesus was seeking to inaugu- 
rate the eschaton by his actions. In apocalyptic 
writings renewal of the temple is often a messi- 
anic act or is at least connected with the rise of 
the Messiah. And even if it were not so in- 
tended, one suspects that Jesus’ act was suffi- 
ciently militant to arouse zealot feelings and 
thus discomfit the Romans (see Revolutionary 
Movements). 

The saying about the destruction and re- 
building of the temple is, if anything, ae more 
problematic, It is convenient to consider the so- 
called Little Apocalypse prediction of the tem- 
ple's destruction at the same time, as the two ap- 
pear to be interrelated in the Gospel traditions. 
According to the latter (Mk 13:14 and par.) 
Jesus predicted the destruction of A.D, 70 many 
years before it happened. This prediction is 
strikingly reminiscent of the charge made 
against Jesus in the trial before the Sanhedrin. 
There witnesses declare that they have heard 
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Jesus say that he will destroy the temple “made 
with hands” and raise upon another in three 
days, “made without hands,” As usually under- 
stood, Mark seems to say that this charge was 
false and did not stand because the witnesses 
’ contradicted each other. They were, in other 
words, false witnesses. But it should be noted 
that Mark does not necessarily mean that the 
charge was substantively false-he says only that 
the witnesses disagreed in their accounts of 
Jesus’ declaration in some unspecified manner 
(houtds), Then in Mark 15:29 bystanders taunt 
Jesus with the same charge as he hangs on the 
cross. Were these people aware of the proceed- 
ings before the court, wanting only to repeat the 
false charges? Or did they perhaps believe 
(whether from the earlier testimony or for other 
reasons) that Jesus had in fact made some such 
statement? 

The Markan account apparently wants the 
reader to conclude that Jesus never said that he 
would destroy the temple. In and of itself that 
conclusion would not be problematic. But on 
comparison with John 2:19-22 a tension arises, 
John places the saying in the context of the 
cleansing of the temple rather than in his ac- 
count of Jesus’ trial. The Jews ask Jesus what 
warrant he has for his actions, and he replies, 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.” The Johannine interpretation then 
follows, “But he spoke of his body,” John seems 
to admit that Jesus did say something about de- 
stroying the temple, either advocating it or pre- 
dicting it. John then seeks to deflect or at least 
avoid the straightforward interpretation of this 
tradition. If he did not have a tradition accord- 
ing to which Jesus said something about the 
temple being destroyed, his allegorical interpre- 
tation could not have arisen. 

John therefore attributes a crucial saying to 
Jesus while Mark, as often understood, may deny 
that Jesus said it Scholars have wrestled with this 
(apparent) contradiction without producing a 
consensus. If one finds some truth in a zealot 
model for understanding Jesus, it is felicitous to 
sec here a messianic declaration in which Jesus 
clears the way for the temple of the eschaton. 
Such a declaration would be in keeping with the 
negative altitudes toward the temple, and would 
look forward to a new temple and, presumably, a 
new Jerusalem. Even if one rejects this alterna- 
tive, it seems clear that the Gospel narrators, 
writing many years after Jesus spoke these 


words, found them somewhat embarrassing and 
in need of explanation, Perhaps that is under- 
standable in the face of the First Revolt and the 
desire to distance nascent Christianity from the 
parent Judaism. In any event, the place of the 
temple traditions within the Gospels will con- 
linue to merit study, [M. O. Wise] 


6. The Cultic Piety of the Circle of Peter. 

One of the principal reasons that make it plain 
that Jesus himself was loyal to the temple, even 
as he attempted to insist upon a distinctive view 
of the purity God requires within it, is that the 
movement which continued in his name after 
the crucifixion was largely centered in the tem- 
ple. The picture provided in Acts is clear and 
consistent: under the leadership of Peter and a 
group of twelve, the followers of Jesus lived com- 
monly, broke bread together regularly in their 
homes, and participated in the cult in the man- 
ner of devoted, nonpriestly Israelites (see Acts 
1;:12-26; 2:46; 3:1-26; 4:1-37), 

Within Jesus’ practice, meals had been occa- 
sions on which eating together had been taken 
as a pledge of the festivity of the kingdom of 
God (sce Mt 8:11, 12; Lk 13:28, 29). Near the end 
of his life, Jesus had approved the communal 
wine and bread as more acceptable to God than 
regular sacrifice, With the words, “this is my 
blood” and “this is my flesh,” Jesus insisted that 
God approved a meal in his fellowship more 
than the conduct of worship in the temple, 
where sacrificial arrangements had become too 
commercial (Mt 26:26, 28; Mk 14:22, 24; Lk 
22:19-20; 1 Cor 11:24-25; Justin Apol. / 66.3). 

The Petrine circle literally domesticated such 
meals, holding them at home and yet deliber- 
ately taking part in the worship of the temple, At 
the same time, Peter’s group accommodated the 
meal of fellowship to the general, ancient and 
widespread practice of blessing what was con- 
sumed at meals (see m. Ber. 6:5-8 and b. Ber. 
41b-45a), beginning with bread (see b. Be?. 46a). 

Acts also places Peter in Samaria (Acts 
8;14-25), Lydda (Acts 9:32-35), Joppa (Acts 
9:36-43) and Caesarea (Acts 10:1-48; 12:19). Paul 
refers, as if as a matter of course, to Peter's pres- 
ence personally in *Antioch (sec Gal 2:11-14), 
and by the time of | Peter he is pictured as writ- 
ing from Rome with Silvanus (see 1 Pet 5:12-13) 
to churches in the northeast of Asia Minor 
(1 Pet 1:1, 2). If, then, Jerusalem was a center for 
Peter in the way it was not for Jesus, it was cer- 
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tainly not a limit of his operations. Rather, the 
temple appears to have featured as the hub of a 
much wider network of contacts which linked 
Jews from abroad and even Gentiles (see Acts 
10;1-48; 11:1-18, 15:1-11 with Gal 2:1-14) in com- 
mon recognition of a new, eschatological fellow- 
ship defined by the teaching of Jesus. The 
Petrine circle took part in worship within the 
temple, embracing it in a way Jesus had not, and 
yet at the same time viewed Jesus as the source 
of a teaching which envisaged the participation 
in worship of those far outside Jerusalem. Pe- 
ter's activity, centered on but not limited to 
Jerusalem, was motivated by the eschatological 
promise of Zion's place at the heurt of the wor- 
shiping nations. 


7. The Cultic Piety of the Circle of James. 
Hegesippus—as cited by Eusebius (Hist, Eccl. 
2.23.1-18)—characterizes James, Jesus’ brother, 
as the person to whom immediate control of the 
church in Jerusalem passed. James practiced a 
careful and idiosyncratic purity in the interests 
of worship in the temple. He abstained from 
wine and animal flesh, did not cut his hair or 
beard, and forsook oil and bathing, If the report 
of Hegesippus is to be taken at face value, those 
Special practices gave him access even to the 
sanctuary. Josephus reports he was killed in the 
temple c. A.D. 62 at the instigation of the high 
priest Ananus during the interregnum between 
the Roman governors Festus and Albinus (Jose- 
phus Ant. 20.9.1 §8197-203), 

In addition to the sort of close association 
with the temple which could and did result in 
conflict with the authorities there, the circle of 
James is expressly claimed in Acts to have ex- 
erted authority as far away as Antioch, by means 
of emissaries who spoke Greek (Acts 15:13-35). 
The particulars of the dispute (with both Pauline 
and Petrine understandings of purity) will not 
detain us here, but it is of immediate import that 
James alone determines the outcome of apos- 
tolic policy. James in Acts agrees that Gentiles 
who turn to God are not to be encumbered with 
needless regulations (Acts 15:19), and yet he in- 
sists they be instructed by letter to abstain “from 
the pollutions of idols, and from fornication, 
and from what is strangled, and from blood" 
(Acts 15:20), 

The grounds given for the Jacobean policy 
are that the law of Moses is commonly acknowl- 
edged (Acts 15:21); the implication is that to dis- 
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regard such elemental considerations of purity as 
James specifies would be to dishonor Moses, Ju- 
das Barsabbas and Silas are then dispatched with 
Paul and Barnabas to deliver the letter in Anti- 
och along with their personal testimony (Acts 
15:22-29) and are said particularly to continue 
their instruction as prophets (Acts 15:32, 33). 
They refer to the regulations of purity as necessi- 
ties (Acts 15;28), and no amount of Lukan gloss 
can conceal that what they insist upon is a seri- 
ous challenge of Paul's position (compare 1 Cor 
8, which is ignorant of the so-called decree). 

James's devotion to the temple is also re- 
flected in Acts 21. When Paul arrives in Jerusa- 
lem, James and the presbyters with him express 
concern at the rumor that Paul is telling Jews 
who live among the Gentiles not to circumcise 
their sons. Their advice is for Paul to demon- 
strate his piety by purifying himself, paying the 
expenses of four men under a vow, and entering 
the temple with them (Acts 21;17-26), The result 
is a disastrous misunderstanding. Paul is ac- 
cused of introducing “Greeks” into the temple, a 
riot ensues, and Paul himself is arrested (Acts 
21:27-36). James is not mentioned again in Acts, 
but Hegesippus’s notice would suggest his devo- 
tion to the temple did not wane, 

Within the Gospels certain passages reflect 
the exceptional devotion of James's circle to the 
temple. The best example is Mark 7:6-13 (and, 
with an inverted structure, Mt 15:3-9); although 
the topic of the chapter overall is purity, the is- 
sue addressed in the passage itself is the sanctity 
of the temple (Mk 7:6-13). The issue is spelled 
out in terms of a dispute concerning gérban, the 
Aramaic term for a cultic gift (Mk 7:11). 

The dispute reflects Jesus’ own stance, that 
what is owed to one's parents cannot be shel- 
tered by declaring it dedicated to the temple. 
The crucial point of such a gambit of sheltering 
is that one might continue to use the property 
after its dedication, while what was given to a 
person would be transferred forthwith, The ba- 
sic complaint about the practice, especially as 
stated in the simple epigram of Mark 7:11-12, de- 
rives from Jesus, The complaint is characteristic 
of him; quite aside from his occupation of the 
temple, he criticized commercial arrangements 
there (see Mt 17:24-27; Mk 12:41-44; Lk 21:1-4). 

The dominical epigram has here been envel- 
oped in a much more elaborate argument. Mark 
7:6-13 is a syllogism, developed by means of 
scriptural terms of reference, Isaiah’s complaint 
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(Is 29:13) frames the entire argument: the peo- 
ple claim to honor God, but their hearts are as 
far from him as their vain worship, rooted in hu- 
man commandments (Mk 7:6b-7), That state- 
ment is related in Mark 7:10-12 to the tradition 
of gérban, taken. as an invalidation of the Mosaic 
prescription to honor parents. The simple and 
unavoidable conclusion is that the tradition vio- 
lates the command of God (Mk 7:8-9, 13). 

The argument as it stands insists upon the in- 
tegrity of the temple and the strict regulation of 
conduct there; it attacks opponents for too little 
concern for the temple, not too much. At the 
same time, the passage presents Jesus as main- 
taining a literal loyalty to the Scriptures (in their 
*Septuagintal form) which the Pharisees did 
not. Those aspects of the presentation of Jesus’ 
saying are arguably typical of the circle of James. 
{B. Chilton} 


8. Temple Theology in Paul. 

8.1, Terminology. Paul used two different 
Greek words to speak of temple: naos and heron. 
In terms of the Jerusalem temple, naos refers to 
the building, the place of God's dwelling, and Ar- 
eron refers to the entire area, or precincts, in- 
cluding the sanctuary (Michel, 880-90). Gen- 
erally speaking, naos was used to designate the 
inner courts of the temple known as the holy 
place and the holy of holies, whereas /deron des- 
ignated the outer court and the temple proper. 

In Paul's letters the word naas appears six 
times (1 Gor 8:16-17; 6:19; 2 Cor 6:16; Eph 2:21; 
2 Thess 2:4) and Aieron once (1 Cor 9:13). In 
these verses Paul maintains the distinction of 
definition noted above. In 1 Corinthians 9:13 
Paul, addressing the issue of whether “those 
who proclaim the gospel should get their living 
by the gospel,” uses the analogy of the actual 
physical temple, He uses the word hieron to indi- 
cate the place where the priests offered up ani- 
mal sacrifices on the altar (1 Cor 9:18), which 
was situated in the outer court (see Ex 27—29, 
40), When Paul refers to the abominable act of 
the “man of lawlessness," who usurps God's 
place in the temple, he uses the word naos—the 
word that designates the place of the deity's 
presence (1 Thess 2:4). 

In all the other Pauline passages, naos is used 
metaphorically—to depict a human habitation 
for the divine Spirit. In one instance the sanctu- 
ary image is used to describe the individual be- 
liever's body (1 Cor 6:19); in every other 





instance the sanctuary depicts Christ’s body, the 
church (1 Cor 3:16-17; 2 Cor 6:16; Eph 2:21). 

8.2, Temple and the People of God. 

8.2.1. 1 and 2 Corinthians. In arguing for sex- 
ual purity Paul asks the Corinthians, “Do you 
not know that your body is a temple [sanctuary] 
of the *Holy Spirit within you, which you have 
from God, and that you are not your own?” 
(1 Cor 6:19 NRSV). It is possible that some of the 
Corinthian believers still frequented the pagan 
temples and had intercourse with the temple 
prostitutes; in so doing, Paul argued, they be- 
came one body with a prostitute (1 Cor 6:16). But 
Christ has redeemed them so that they might be- 
come united to him, for “anyone united to the 
Lord becomes one spirit [with him)” (1 Cor 
6:17), Each person who has been spiritually 
united to the Lord is his holy dwelling place; his 
or her body belongs to the Lord and must not be 
given to or joined with a prostitute, Those sancti- 
fied by the Lord are now his holy temple (as 
contrasted with a pagan temple), where he 
dwells by means of the Holy Spirit. 

1 Corinthians 6:19 is the only Pauline pas- 
sage that describes the individual believer as 
God's temple. Mistakenly, it is sometimes 
thought that 1 Corinthians 3:16-17 also speaks 
of the individual. According to the Greek text, it 
is unquestionably clear that Paul in 1 Corin- 
thians 3:16-17 is not speaking about the individ- 
val but the local church in Corinth when he 
says, ouk oidate hoti naos theou este kai to pneuma 
tou theou oikei en hymin (“do you [plural] not 
know that you [plural] are God's temple and that 
the Spirit of God dwells in you [plural]?"), In the 
same vein, Paul in 2 ‘Corinthians 6:16—7:1 
speaks of believers corporately as “the temple of 
the living God” and applies to them Ezekiel’'s 
rendition of the old covenant’s promise of the 
divine presence in Israel's midst (Ezek 37:27). 
Because they are inhabited by the holy God, 
they must live in holiness. 

When the Corinthians heard Paul's analogy 
in | Corinthians of the church as God's sanctu- 
ary, they would have understood the image from 
their knowledge of pagan temples. But Paul 
probably had in mind the one temple in Jerusa- 
lem, The Gentiles had many gods with many 
temples in many cities; the Jews had one God 
with one temple in one place that he had cho- 
sen (cf. Deut 12). In the history of Israel this had 
helped to preserve the unity and identity of the 
people of God, The Corinthians needed spiri- 
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tual unity, for they were fragmented due to their 
individual preferences (see 1 Cor 1;10-13), In 
the context of the letter Paul emphasizes the 
need for the Corinthians to see that God was 
producing one spiritual habitation in Corinth. 
God had given them many workers (such as Paul 
and Apollos) to lay the foundation (themelios; cf. 
Ps 118;22; Is 28:16; Eph 2:20-22) for this sanctu- 
aty (1 Cor 3;9-15); it was their responsibility to 
build (otkodomed) with the right materials and 
not destroy the building with their divisiveness. 
Finally, E. E, Ellis has suggested that when 
Paul writes in 2 Corinthians 5 of the destruction 
of the earthly “tent” (skéné) and its replacement 
by a “building foikodomé] from God... a house 
foikos} not made with hands, eternal in heaven,” 
he is speaking not of individual bodies but of 
the corporate “body” of Christ conceived as a 
new temple, In so doing Paul reflects the tradi- 
tion of Jesus that he would destroy “this temple” 
and build one “not made by hands” (Mk 14:58; 
cf, Jn 2:19) and the early Christian tradition that 
God does not live in houses built by hands (Acts 
7:48-49) but was now rebuilding David's “fallen 
tent” (Acts 15:16-18; cf. Amos 9:11-12; see Ellis). 
8.2.2. Ephesians. In Ephesians 2:14-15 Christ 
is said to have destroyed the “dividing wall of 
hostility,” referring to his abolishing the enmity 
between Jews and Gentiles and making them 
into one “new humanity.” Commentators fre- 
quently identify the “wall” with the barrier in 
the temple dividing the Court of the Gentiles 
from the Court of Women. This barrier, beyond 
which no Gentile was to venture on pain of 
death, has been figuratively torn down in Christ. 
The Ephesian passage goes on to speak of 
the local churches as living, organic entities 
which are all (corporately speaking) growing 
“into a holy sanctuary /naon hagion] in the Lord” 
(Eph 2:21). This interpretation depends on the 
textual variant, pasa oihodomé (supported by &* B 
D 38 1739 and the text printed in NA”), which 
could be rendered as “every building” (i.e., every 
local church), The other reading, pasa he 
oikodomé (found in 8! A C P 1789), translated as 
“all the building” (referring to the universal 
church), is a scribal correction. Paul pictures 
each local church as providing God with a spiri- 
tual habitation in that locality (Eph 2:22) and as 
growing together with all the other churches 
into one holy, universal sanctuary for the Lord’s 
indwelling, The several words derived from otkos 
in Ephesians 2:19-22 (paroikoi, ctheioi, epoiko- 
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domethent@s, oikodomé, synothedomeisthé, hatoi- 
kelérion) suggest that the “building” metaphor 
was Closely associated with that of “temple” (cf. 
1 Tim 3:15; note 2 Sam 7 where “house” is used 
alternately of David's home and dynasty, and 
the house David proposes to build for Yahweh; 
cf. Is 66:1; Jer 12:7; Hos 9:8, 15; Zech 9:8; 10S 
5:6; 8:5, 9; CD 3:19). 

&3. Temple and Christology. Vinally, Paul 
seems to apply one aspect of temple imagery to 
Christ. In Colossians 1:19 Paul speaks of Christ 
as the one “in whom all the fullness was pleased 
to dwell,” and in Colossians 2:9 he writes “in 
him all the fullness of deity dwells bodily.” The 
language of God being “pleased to dwell” is 
used jn Psalm 68:16 (LXX 67:16; cf. Deut 12:5) of 
Zion, the mountain where God would reside for- 
ever, and it is later appropriated to speak of di- 
vine Wisdom taking up residence in Zion (Sir 
24:3-12). In the OT the glory of God which is 
said to “fill” the whole earth (Ps 72:19; Jer 23:24; 
Is 6:3) comes to “fill” his temple (Ezek 43:5), So 
the “fullness” of God being “pleased to dwell” in 
Christ suggests an application of the temple met- 
aphor to the incarnation. [P. W. Comfort] 


9. Early Christian Assimilation of the Temple’s 
Function. 

Jesus’ conception at the end of his ministry was 
that his meals, his wine and bread, were more 
acceptable to God as “blood” and “flesh” than 
were sacrifices in the temple. In the circles of 
Peter and of James, as well as in other communi- 
ties of primitive Christianity, a cultic understand- 
ing of the meal was preserved (and developed 
further). That practice led naturally to the claim 
that a church at worship took the place of the 
temple. 

The theme is evident in Pauline and deu- 
tero-Pauline passages such as 1 Corinthians 
3:16-17; 6:19; 2 Corinthians 6;14—7:1; Ephesians 
2:19-22 (see 8 above), Comparable claims in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (see, for example TQS 9:5-6) 
demonstrate that the assimilation of cultic func- 
tions by a community need not imply that the 
temple is no longer the place of divinely man- 
dated worship, The Essenes envisaged their 
place in the temple, as did James, Peter and Paul. 

The assimilation of the functions of the tem- 
ple, however, could develop into the expectation 
of its eschatological replacement. The Revela- 
tion of John represents that development clearly. 
The confident statement in the vision of the New 
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Jerusalem in Revelation 21:22, “I saw no temple” 
in the city, probably reflects the awareness that 


the edifice had been destroyed as a result of the - 


Roman siege of Jerusalem. But the theology of 
the passage is its real contribution, “for its temple 
is the Lord God the almighty and the Lamb.” 
Here a major theme of the Revelation, that Jesus 
as the Lamb of God is the object of heavenly 
worship (see Rev 5 and Jn 1:29), finds its climax. 
In time to come, Jesus is to assume all the value 
of the temple itself. 

The theme of the eschatological replacement 
of the temple is also voiced in the Gospels. The 
most obvious case is the interpreted compen- 
dium of Jesus sayings in Mark 13 (with Mt 24— 
25; Lk 21:5-36), a complex of material develop- 
ing an apocalyptic scenario in which the most 
important elements are the destruction of the 
temple and Jesus’ coming as the triumphant Son 
of Man of Daniel 7. 

A less obvious instance of the theme of the 
eschatological replacement of the temple is the 
way in which Jesus’ occupation of the temple is 
presented in Mark 11;15 and Matthew 21:12, but 
not in Luke 19:45. Instead of simply objecting 
on the ground of purity to trading in the temple, 
Jesus is made to attack those who were changing 
money for the annual tax of the half-shekel. 
The fact of the matter is that, every year, money 
changing for that purpose went on publicly 
throughout Israel. The process commenced a 
full month before Passover, with a proclamation 
concerning the tax (m. Segal. 1:1), and ex- 
changes were set up in the provinces ten days 
before they were set up in the temple (m. Segal. 
1:3). Moreover, according to Josephus the tax 
was not even limited to those resident in the 
land of Israel (Josephus JW 7.6.6 §218; Ant. 
18.9.1 §312), so that the procedure itself would 
not have been stopped by the sort of interrup- 
tion the Gospels describe. 

For reasons which have already been dis- 
cussed, Jesus’ occupation of the temple for the 
purpose of expelling vendors should be ac- 
knowledged as fully historical. The additional 
aspect of expelling the moncy changers pro- 
vided warrant at a later stage for the refusal of 
churches to participate in the collection of the 
halfshekel (both in Jerusalem and abroad). 
John’s picture (Jn 2:18-17), in which the smaller 
coins involved in the sale of animals were scat- 
tered, is historically plausible, but also shows (in 
Jn 2:17-22) how the tradition developed toward 


the symbol of eschatological replacement which 
Matthew and Mark present in narrative terms 
with the expulsion of the money changers. 


10. Theology of Definitive Replacement of the 
Temple. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews spells out how Jesus’ 
replacement of the temple is not simply eschato- 
logical but already accomplished and definitive. 
Chapter 9 of Hebrews begins with the “first” 
covenant's regulations for sacrifice, involving 
the temple in Jerusalem. Specific mention is 
made of the menorah, the table and presented 
bread in the holy place, with the holy of holies 
empty but for the gold censer and the ark of the 
covenant (Heb 9:2-5). The reference to the cen- 
ser as being in the holy of holies fixes the point 
in time of which the author speaks: it can only 
be the Day of Atonement, when the high priest 
made his single visit to that sanctum, censer in 
hand (Lev 16). 

That precise moment is only specified in or- 
der to be fixed, frozen forever. For Hebrews, 
what was a fleeting movement in the case of the 
high priest was an eternal truth in the case of 
Jesus. The movement of ordinary priests, in and 
out of the holy place, the “first tabernacle” (Heb 
9:6), while the high priest could only enter “the 
second tabernacle,” the holy of holies (Heb 9:7), 
once a year, was designed by the Spirit of God as 
a parable: the way into the holy of holies could 
not be revealed while the first temple, the first 
tabernacle and its service, continued (Heb 
9:8-10). That way could only be opened, after 
the temple was destroyed, by Christ, who be- 
came high priest and passed through "the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle” of his 
body (Heb 9:11) by the power of his own blood 
(Heb 9:12) so that he could find eternal redemp- 
tion in the sanctuary. 

Signal motifs within the Gospels are devel- 
oped in the Hebrews passage. The identification 
of Jesus’ death and the destruction, of the tem- 
ple, which the Gospels achieve in narrative 
terms, is assumed to be complete, (It is not even 
clear what exactly the author made of the in- 
terim between the two events.) Moreover, the 
passage takes it for granted that Jesus’ body was 
a kind of “tabernacle,” an instrument of sacri- 
fice (Heb 9:11), apparently because the Gospels 
speak of his offering his body and his blood in 
the words of institution. (And John, of course, 
actually has Jesus refer to “the temple of his 
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body,” Jn 2:21.) “Body” and “blood” here are 
Jesus’ self-immolating means to his purpose as 
high priest, The temple in Jerusalem has in He- 
brews been replaced by a purely ideological 
construct. The true high priest has entered once 
for all (Heb 9;12) within the innermost recess of 
sanctity, so that no further sacrificial action is 
necessary or appropriate. 

From the perspective of Hebrews there is 
only a short step to that of the Epistle of Barnabas 
(c. A.D. 130), where it is held that “the spiritual 
temple,” God's word dwelling in the believer, 
takes the place of the temple of Jerusalem (Barn. 
16.6-10). The physical temple was always a mis- 
taken attempt to worship God; it was destined 
for destruction (Barn, 16.1-5). A proper, allegori- 
cal reading of such rites as the Day of Atone- 
ment (Barn. 7.3-11) and the red heifer (Barn. 
8.1-7) testifies to the reality of Christ at the heart 
of Israel's Scripture; he is the truth behind the 
veil of the temple. [B. Chilton] 

See also DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM; JERUSA- 
LEM; LITURGY: QUMRAN; LITURGY: RABBINIC; 
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TEMPLE SCROLL (11QTEMPLE) 
The Temple Scroll is the longest of the *Dead Sca 
Scrolls; in the name of *Moses, it mandates 
many extrabiblical laws and the construction of 
a huge “temple unlike any that ever stood in 
Jerusalem. Since 1960 the scroll has been 
known to exist; in that year portions of it were 
first surreptitiously examined. Only in June 
1967, however, was the scroll acquired for study 
and publication. As a consequence of the Six 
Day War, the Old City of Jerusalem came at that 
time into Israeli hands, Knowing of the scroll’s 
whereabouts, the Israeli genera] and archaeolo- 
gist Y. Yadin gathered a troop of soldiers and 
paid a visit to Kando, the Palestinian antiquities 
dealer in whose hands the scroll resided. Yadin 
found the scroll stuffed under a bed, wrapped in 
a shoe box and rapidly deteriorating. He imme- 
diately confiscated it, Kando was later compen- 
sated by the Israeli government in the amount 
of $100,000, substantially less than he might 
have received through sale on the open market. 
Yadin always gave the ultimate provenance of 
the scroll as Qumran Cave 11, and scholars have 
accepted that idea as entirely plausible; but why 
Yadin thought that designation correct he never 
explained. Perhaps he knew more than he felt 
free to say. Scholars have officially designated Ya- 
din’s copy of the scroll, by far the best preserved, 
as 11Q19 (11QTemple*). Subsequendy, a second, 
fragmentary copy of the scroll was identified, this 
one unquestionably from Cave 11, 11Q20 
(11QTemple”). A third copy from that cave has 
also tentatively been identified, but the remains 
are so exiguous that certain identification is im- 


possible (11Q21 or 11QTemple*). Most recently, 
a fourth copy of the Temple Scroll has emerged 
from Cave 4 (4Q524). 

Some scholars believe that yet another frag- 
mentary scroll from Cave 4, designated 4Q365a, 
represents a fifth exemplar of the Temple Scroll. 
The matter is uncertain because the fragments 
in question were produced by the same scribe 
who was responsible for a copy of a different 
composition, known as Pentateuchal Paraphrase 
(4Q365). The problematic fragments may there- 
fore belong to 4Q365 itself, portions of which 
were then recast by the author of the Temple 
Scrolt for his own purposes, In that scenario, 
Pentateuchal Paraphrase becomes a source for the 
Temple Scroll, Thus scholars have identified at 
least four and perhaps five copies of the work. 

1, Contents and General Features of the 

Temple Scroll 
2. Issues of Interpretation 
$. Importance of the Temple Scroll 


1. Contents and General Features of the Temple 

Scroll. 

The Temple Scroll is the longest of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, longer even than the famous “Isaiah 
Scroll from Cave 1: comprising 66 columns, it 
measures more than 28 feet when it is unrolled. 
It lacks columns 67 on; how much longer the 
scroll once was, none can say, but slight portions 
of the lost material have survived in 4Q524. All 
extant copies of the work begin with a general 
exhortation derived from Exodus 34, Deuteron- 
omy 7 and perhaps Deuteronomy 12, but some 
material is missing from the beginning. Indeed, 
all the early columns of the writing are badly 
broken or missing in every copy, but as it stands 
the initial exhortation did not exceed one or one 
and one-half columns in length. There follows a 
lengthy program for the construction of a central 
temple complex surrounded by three square 
courtyards. In 11Q19 this description occupies 
virtually all of columns 346, apart from a,break 
in columns 13-29 for the insertion of a *festival 
calendar. Beginning in column 45—thus over- 
lapping the building instructions—are a series of 
*purity laws, derived by *midrashic techniques 
from portions of Numbers and Leviticus. In col- 
umns 51-66, the redactor of the Temple Scroll pre- 
sents a form of the laws of Deuteronomy 12—26, 
with some interesting additions and omissions, 
the pattern of which is a key to the scroll’s pur- 
pose. The preserved portions end in the middle 
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of a discussion on improper *marriage. 

A striking aspect of the Temple Scroll is that its 
author or redactor has eliminated the name of 
Moses where it should appear in his biblical ex- 
cerpts. This omission has the effect of rendering 
the biblical portions direct communication be- 
tween the scroll's author and God. The work is 
thus one form or another of *pseudepigraphy. 
The author may be claiming to have found a 
long-lost writing from the hands of Moses—the 
patriarch’s notes, as it were, which he later used 
to write the Bible—containing things that Moses 
chose not to reveal to the generality of his read- 
ership. Or, the author may have been even 
more audacious. He could be suggesting that 
Moses’ prophetic mantel has fallen to him, Thus 
he becomes the “prophet like Moses” (Deut 
18:15) whom certain elements of society in the 
late Second Temple period expected as a herald 
of the eschaton. 


2. Issues of Interpretation, 

Research on the Temple Scroll has focused on four 
basic and interrelated questions: who composed 
the scroll and for what purpose; how and when 
was it done? The answers have naturally been var- 
ious, Beginning with the scroll’s original editor, 
Yadin, most students of the text have connected it 
with a community thought to have inhabited the 
site of Khirbet *Qumran. Because of that pre- 
sumed connection, they have defined the text as 
sectarian. Still, a sizeable minority of scholarship 
argues that the Temple Scroll is not sectarian. 

Yadin presented three arguments for the sec- 
tarian origin of the scroll. First, he pointed to the 
laws it contains and parallels with these laws in 
other sectarian writings, notably the *Damascus 
Document, Second, he isolated special sectarian 
terminology; and third, he highlighted various 
sorts of parallels between the Temple Scroll and 
other Dead Sea texts, including *Jubilees, 

L. Schiffman, an early opponent of the sec- 
tarian view, countered Yadin's linguistic argu- 
ment with one of his own: “the basic terms and 
expressions of Qumran literature,” he argued, 
“are completely absent” (Schiffman, 149). He 
further stressed that the underlying principles 
by which the Temple Scroll derived its laws from 
the Bible were different from those operative in 
other Qumran legal literature (see Legal Texts at 
Qumran), H. Stegemann likewise opposed the 
notion that a putative Qumran community com- 
posed the work, For him, they merely weasured 
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it as an outside writing whose views were attrac- 
tive, The work's laws, he noted, are “unqumra- 
nisch," unlike those of previously identified 
sectarian writings. Moreover, the feasts man- 
dated by the scroll lack analogies in other Dead 
Sea texts, Stegemann argued; and the scroll con- 
tains no hint of a polemic against the *Hasmo- 
nean merging of high-priestly and royal 
functions. B, Levine was a third scholar who 
grouped the Temple Scroil with texts such as /ubi- 
lees, *1 Enoch and the *Psalms Scroll from Cave 
11—texts that the Qumran sect preserved, he 
said, but did not write. 

More recent work on the Temple Scroll has 
emphasized the work's composite character. If 
these views are correct, then arguments about 
the connection of the text to other sectarian 
writings from Qumran must focus on the por- 
tions of the Temple Seroil that can be shown, if 
possible, to have connections with the final re- 
dactor. Then the question becomes whether or 
not the redactor was a sectarian. This research 
tends to favor the idea that one or more mem- 
bers of the sectarian movement reworked car- 
lier, nonsectarian sources to produce the Temple 
Scroll. Thus, on the matter of provenance, the 
situation appears to be one of both/and: the 
work binds together carlier, nonsectarian 
sources using as its glue a sectarian redaction, 

As to the reasons for producing the Temple 
Scroll, Yadin argued that it was intended as a 
tool in the context of contemporary legal po- 
lemics, The text was thus a sort of crib sheet to 
aid halakic study. Stegemann agreed that the 
Qumran sectarians read the scroll primarily to 
learn how to harmonize divergent Halakoth. A 
few other scholars have followed suit. But more 
recently the question of the scroll’s purpose has 
focused on the definition of its relationship to 
the Bible, Deuteronomy in particular, Redac- 
tion criticism shows that the Temple Scroll pur- 
posefully includes or excludes all of the laws 
from the Deuteronomic law (Dein 12—26), 
These are the laws that Deuteronomy says are 
to apply when the children of Isracl begin to 
live in the land, It seems that the redactor of the 
Temple Scroll intended his work, like Deuteron- 
omy 12—26, as a collection of laws for life in 
the land. And while some scholars have argued 
that the work is merely a reprise and supple- 
ment to the book of Deuteronomy, the fact that 
the redactor purposcly left out some of Deuter- 
onomy’s laws argues that he intended to re- 
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place the biblical book altogether. 

The notion that the Temple Scroll was pre- 
pared as a collection of laws for life in Lhe prom- 
ised land fits well with the ideology of the 
*Damascus Document in particular. According to 
that work, the sectarians were presently in exile, 
just as Israel had been during the forty years of 
wandering in the desert. The typologically 
minded sectarians of the Damascus Document be- 
lieved, however, that at the end of “the forty 
years” they would come to power. This event 
would mark their taking of the land just as surely 
as Joshua's conquest had marked the biblical 
precedent. Given this typological connection, it 
is attractive to think Uhat the group believed that 
the Temple Scroll would take effect when the exile 
was over. Its laws would now be the laws one 
must follow, and its temple would now be built 
and stand in Jerusalem. The old laws of Moses, 
given in Deuteronomy, would largely continue 
in force, but some of the particulars would cease 
to be relevant. Those still to be in force were 
gathered in the Temple Scroll. New laws were 
added as well, These added laws are the place 
where sectarian connections exist, for the addi- 
tions restate or supplement legal ideas known 
from multiple sectarian writings. If this line of 
analysis is correct, then the Temple Scroll was 
fashioned as a law for the eschaton, the latter 
conceived in a mundane fashion 4 la the proph- 
ets, The eschatological significance of the Tém- 
ple Scroll was first argued by B. Z. Wacholder. 

Suggested dates for the Temple Scroll have var- 
ied enormously. Stegemann has proposed the 
earliest option. He sces the arrival of Ezra in 
Jerusalem with a Persian-backed official law as 
the catalyst to gather together traditional materi- 
als now outlawed. Thus the work would date to 
the fifth or fourth century B.c. Most scholars 
prefer a date somewhere in the range of 150 to 
60 B.C, and this assignment js most likely. It 
should be noted, however, that the text itself 
contains little, if anything, that can be dated; 
neither the language nor its contents lend them- 
selves to such analysis. Moreover, if the Temple 
Scroll is a composite work, as scems likely, its 
constituent parts might reflect various Sitze im 
Leben and the final redaction quite another. 
Some scholars hold that the Temple Scroll was 
composed by the Teacher of Righteousness; if 
so, then its date is obviously connected to his pe- 
riod of activity, That connection points to the fa- 
vored period noted above, 150 to 60 8.C., but the 


dating then depends on elements external to 
the text itself, 


3, Importance of the Tentple Scroll. 

In addition to its importance for the understand- 
ing of many phenomena of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and their readers and writers, the Temple Scroll is 
crucial to issues involved with the study of 
pseudepigraphy among Jews and carly Chris- 
tians in the period 200 B.C. to A.D. 135, Further, 
the work is an mvaluable source for understand- 
ing Jewish legal or halakic developments during 
those years. Together with other Dead Sea 
Scrolls such as *Migsat Ma‘asey ha-Torah 
(4QMMT) and the Toharot texts (see Purification 
Texts), the Temple Scroll represents another ap- 
proach (or perhaps other approaches) to many 
of the legal questions considered in *rabbinic lit- 
erature, Comparison of these materials is already 
opening up new perspectives on life and ideas of 
how to live in the Palestine from which emerged 
both Christianity and rabbinic Judaism. 

See also TEMPLE, JEWISH. 
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TEMPLE SERVICE. See SACRIFICE AND TEMPLE 
SERVICE. 


TEMPLES, GRECO-ROMAN 
Greek and Roman temples were largely similar, 
not only in form but also in function. As the 
monumental part of the larger sanctuary, their 
chief function was to house the cult statue of the 
deity; they did not usually serve as places for col- 
lective worship. Temples also had a variety of 
ancillary functions: they served as storehouses 
for votive offerings, banks, places of refuge and, 
notably, as exempla of political propaganda. 

1, Greek Temples 

2. Roman Temples 


1. Greek Temples. 

The Greek temple (hieron, hedos) was the resi- 
dence of the deity, It was commonly the domi- 
nant feature of the larger femenos, the sacred 
precinct dedicated to a divinity, The Greek word 
naos can also denote “temple,” but more often it 
refers to the inner room of the temple housing 
the image of the deity, The earliest Greek tem- 
ples began to appear in the eighth century 5.C,, 
as corporate productions of the newly emergent 
city states (poleis). Originally rather simple 
wooden or mudbrick structures, by the sixth cen- 
tury they had evolved into elaborate stone, often 
marble, edifices. The main lineaments of the 
Greek temple, though not without notable varia- 
tions in size and structure, remained relatively 
constant for centuries. Its main component was 
a rectangular room, the cella, which housed the 
cult image at one end. The entrance was at the 
other (usually eastern) end, where the walls of 
the cella extended to form a columned porch at 
one end or at both ends. Sometimes a smaller 
room, the adyton, was situated behind the cella. 
Most temples also featured columns surround- 
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ing the cella, the external colonnade, usually 
with six columns at each end and thirteen on ei- 
ther side. Larger temples included interior col- 
umns both as decoration and as a support for 
the roof beams and tiles, The roof was gently ga- 
bled, allowing for sculpted pediments in the 
more elaborate temples. Sculptured panels 
called metopes and sculptured friezes might also 
appear above the colonnade, 

Urban temples would commonly be situated 
in the heart of a polis, cither on the acropolis or 
near the agora (“marketplace”), though occa- 
sionally temples were located outside the city 
walls (see Cities, Greco-Roman). Some city-states 
also oversaw temples in the rural hinterland, ei- 
ther as “extraurban” or in a few cases “pan-Hel- 
lenic" sanctuaries (Marinatos and Higg, 229- 
30). The former was under the direct political 
control of the polis. The latter was also overseen 
by a city, Olympia by Elis, for instance, but it pre- 
served an air of neutrality. Here, even in war- 
time, pan-Hellenic festivals such as the 
Olympics would be held in the god's sanctuary 
for participants from all over Greece. 

The chief function of the temple was to pro- 
vide a monumental residence for the deity, who 
was present in the form of the anthropomorphic 
cult image. With the notable exception of the 
*mysteries, worshipers did not meet in the tem- 
ple for the observance of collective rites, but 
within the temple precincts. The most important 
rite, the sacrifice, would be performed on the al- 
tar (bémos) situated in front of the temple. The 
image of the god would preside from inside the 
cella, and participants in the sacrifice would eat 
outside in the temenos area, which sometimes 
included kitchen and dining facilities. 

Worshipers were not, however, categorically 
excluded from the house of the god. Groups of 
devotees could enter periodically to cleanse the 
cult image or, as in the Great Panathenaea at 
Athens, to adorn it with a new garment. Individ- 
uals who were ritually pure were usually (with 
various exceptions) allowed to enter the cella to 
do homage to the deity, to offer up prayers or 
even to sightsee (Herodas 4.39-95; cf. Corbett). 

The temple and occasionally other buildings 
(“treasuries”) within the temenos served as reposi- 
tories for thank offerings dedicated by individu- 
als, groups or the state. These could include, 
among other things, statuary, votive images, 
bronze cauldrons, weapons of vanquished ene- 
mies and gold and silver plate. Because temples 
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were theoretically inviolable, they also commonly 
served as banks for individuals and the state, im- 
parting sacrosanct status to the items housed 
within them. This same status could be extended 
to individuals, and refugees were able to obtain 
limited asylum within the temple or its temenos. 

A further function of the temple was political 
and propagandistic, In the case of the main ur- 
ban sanctuaries, the polis would adopt a deity as 
its patron (i.e., Athens and Athena), who would 
provide protection for the city-state. The size 
and location of the temple would, therefore, be 
an indication not only of the deity’s importance 
to the polis but also a barometer of the wealth 
and power of the city-state. In the case of Ath- 
ens, for instance, the magnificence of the Par- 
thenon with its chryselephantine statue of 
Athena, situated as it was upon the city’s acropo- 
lis, was a direct advertisement to the magnifi- 
cence, technical ability and power of Periclean 
Athens (Plutarch Per, 12-13), Within the agonis- 
tic context of the Greek city-states, a temple pro- 
vided a highly visible means of competing with 
rival states, Extraurban temples exercised a simi- 
lar function. When they were not neutral pan- 
Hellenic centers such as Olympia or Delphi, 
they could serve as a monument to the power of 
the sponsoring city and a rallying point for the 
rural populace. 

In spite of the decline of the polis in the *Hel- 
lenistic period, Greek temple complexes contin- 
ued to flourish. Hellenistic kings and the monied 
classes continued to provide for the maintenance 
of older sites as well as for the establishment of 
new temples and festivals. Nor did the situation 
appreciably change with the triumph of Rome, as 
can be seen, for instance, from the reference in 
Acts (Acts 19:23-41) to the unabated vitality of the 
Artemesion, the temple (hieron) of Artemis in 
*Ephesus, For the silversmith Demetrius, the tem- 
ple's greatness was axiomatic; an assumption to 
which his occupation likewise testifies. The “sil- 
ver shrines [naous argyrous) of Artemis” (Acts 
19:24) that he fashioned were not (pace Koester, 
130 #40) “statues of Artemis standing in a simple, 
small naiskos,” but miniature shrines of the tem- 
ple or part of the temple (Trebilco, 336-38). His 
trade, therefore, enabled devotees to take away 
with them a representation of one of the wonders 
of the ancient world. 


2. Roman Temples. 
Properly speaking, the word femplum designates 


a tract of land set aside for religious purposes. 
Eventually, however, it came to be used loosely 
(as it will be here) for the building (aedes) hous- 
ing the image of the deity. The act of dedicated 
land bounded by an enclosure was the area. The 
altar (ara) was usually situated in front of the 
aedes, and there the sacrifices would take place, 
Temples tended to have a western onentation 
and commanded a clear view of the horizon so 
that the augurs could take the auspices with an 
unobstructed view (Varro Ling 7.8), 

The earliest Roman temples were modeled 
on Etruscan prototypes (Pliny Nat. Hist. 35.154). 
By the second century B.C., however, they had 
become a blend of Greek and Etruscan influ- 
ences (for a detailed classification, sce Vitruvius 
De Arch. 3-4). Like urban Greek temples, they 
tended to be situated at prominent points 
throughout the city. 

Roman temples had a variety of functions. 
They too housed the image of the deity and 
served as repositories for a broad spectrum of 
votive offerings and valuables (the temple of Sat- 
urnus in Rome, for example, acting as state trea- 
sury). They served as archives and even as 
libraries. Roman temples were also highly val- 
ued as places of assembly. The Roman senate 
and other official bodies conducted their meet- 
ings in temples, and legal hearings were held 
there. Roman religious associations (collegia) 
would commonly make use of temples as a place 
for assembling and dining. 

Roman temples also had political and propa- 
gandistic function. In classical Greece, temple 
dedication was the prerogative of the state, but 
in Rome it was open to private individuals sub- 
ject to the senate’s approval. Triumphant gener- 
als would often dedicate new temples to 
commemorate their victories and glorify them- 
selves (cf. Orlin). In the principate, the founding 
or restoration of temples was particularly associ- 
ated with the emperor (see Roman Emperors). 
Augustus's establishment of the temple of Mars 
Ultor, “the Avenger,” for instance, helped to cel- 
ebrate him both as the avenger and the rightful 
successor to Julius Caesar, He was further able 
to proclaim his piety by restoring cighty-two tem- 
ples in disrepair (Augustus Res Gest. 20, 21). Nat- 
urally, his largesse had the salutary function of 
making Rome a showcase of imperial power, 

Temples to the genius of the emperor and to 
Roma had an additional function throughout 
the empire (see Ruler Cult), They were able to 
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promote loyalty and obedience among its scat- 
tered subjects. In the same way that extraurban 
temples in Greece could serve as a focal point 
for local support, temples in the provinces pro- 
moted allegiance to Rome, One of the clearest 
instances of this is *Herod the Great's assiduous 
construction of a number of temples as part of 
his building program. *Josephus relates of 
Herod that “one can mention no suitable spot 
within his realm, which he left destitute of some 
mark of homage to Caesar. And then, after fill- 
ing his own territory with temples, he let the me- 
morials of his esteem overflow into the province 
and erected in numerous citics monuments to 
Caesar” (Josephus /.W 1,214 §407; cf. 1,213 
§404; Ant. 15.9.5 §328; 15.10.3 §363). In Rome as 
in Greece, therefore, temples had far more than 
a purely sacral importance. 

See also RELIGION, GRECO-ROMAN; RELIGION, 
PERSONAL; RULER CULT; TEMPLE, JEWISH, 
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TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM 

The Testament of Abraham, as its name implies, is 
a pseudonymous writing in which Abraham's 
authority is claimed for a work that originated in 
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the first or second century A.D. Study of this text 
is complicated by the fact that it exists in two re- 
censions, a longer recension (A), attested by sev- 
eral Greek manuscripts and a Rumanian crans- 
lation, and a short recension (B), also attested by 
several Greek manuscripts and a Rumanian 
translation, together with Coptic, Arabic and 
Ethiopic versions. It seems that the work was 
originally written in much the form represented 
by A and then rewritten in the two principal re- 
censions together with the not-always-precise 
translations. 

The work is charming, and its content, for its 
ancient readers, was no doubt instructive in its 
*eschatological teaching. A testament in the 
context of ancient Jewish literature is the death- 
bed declaration of a famous person. The Tasta- 
ment of Abraham offers a variation on this theme, 
for Abraham never makes his dying declaration. 
As the plot unfolds, it becomes clear that the au- 
thor’s interest is in the problem of human death, 
specifically in the universalism of eschatology. 

The unfolding plot is not without comical el- 
ements, Its underlying basis is the narrative as- 
sertion that the day of Abraham's death has 
arrived, God sends Michael to break the news to 
Abraham, telling the patriarch to make his plans 
for departure by preparing his testament. Abra- 
ham initially refuses to listen to Michael but 
agrees when God offers him a ride through the 
sky in his chariot so that he can view the uni- 
verse. One of the things that Abraham sees as 
he rides is certain sinners committing flagrant 
transgressions, Abraham righteously calls down 
divine punishment on these unfortunate peo- 
ple. God then summons the patriarch into his 
presence so that he can see the judgment pro- 
cess at firsthand and learn the discipline of 
mercy, Abraham interecdes for a soul whose 
merits and transgressions are equally balanced, 
and on that basis decides he must intercede for 
the souls he had condemned. These are 
brought back to life for that reason. Abraham is 
then escorted back to earth by Michael and 
again told to make his testament, Again he re- 
fuses. God finally sends Death to Abraham, who 
removes his soul by a cunning ruse. 

It cannot be denied that here we find a theol- 
ogy of good works such as was caricatured by a 
whole tradition of Protestant scholarship on *Ju- 
daism, This idea is held in common with *2 Enoch 
and *3 Baruch. However, it is fair to say that the 
‘Testament of Abraham does not offer a developed 
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or exclusivist theology of works and that what it 
says must be seen within a more generalized 
perspective. This is one in which good works are 
enjoined on all people, not just on Jews. Thus 
there is no reference in the work to the Torah or 
the covenant as such. The text portrays Judaism 
as an ethical religion in which both judgment 
and mercy are prominent themes. 

We must also consider what has been called 
the work's “cosmopolitan humanity” and E. P. 
Sanders “the lowest-common-denominator uni- 
versalism of soteriology.” This works from the 
lack of distinction between Jew and Gentile and 
observes that the only specific reference to Is- 
rael is in Testament of Abraham 13:6 (A). The re- 
sult is that every human being is held to be 
judged by the same standard. There is a surpris- 
ing lack of any reference to the merits of the pa- 
triarchs in a text where, if anywhere, this would 
have been appropriate. 

On the heels of this universalism, the au- 
thor at least in recension A outlines what ap- 
pears to be a straightforward theology of 
judgment. This is that if unrepented or unpun- 
ished sins outnumber merits, the soul receives 
a punishment. If the converse is true, the soul 
enters life. In the event of a hung jury, it is pos- 
sible that Abraham’s intercessory prayer is in- 
tended to serve as a typical instance of what 
prayer can achieve. 

The Testament of Abraham is probably an idio- 
syncratic representative of Egyptian Judaism in 
the early common cra, It lacks the emphasis on 
conversion found in *Joseph and Aseneth and also 
*Philo's insistence on the concept of *Israel. For 
all that, it offers a comprehensible theodicy that 
draws attention to the need for ethical action 
and prescribes an appropriate remedy when 
things go wrong. 

See also TESTAMENT OF JOB; TESTAMENT OF 
MOSES; TESTAMENT OF QAHAT (4Q542); TESTA- 
MENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 
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TESTAMENT OF JOB 

Among the lesser known books that existed in 
the time of Jesus and Paul, the *pseudepi- 
graphic Testament of Job embellishes the biblical 
story of Job in such a way as to denounce idola- 
try and commend the virtue of patience or en- 
durance (hypomoné), Following the style of 
classic Jewish testaments of the period, such as 
the *Téstaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
*Testament of Abraham, the work opens with a 
deathbed scene in which Job distributes both 
property and wisdom, But the book's predictable 
end, telling of Job's death and *ascent to 
heaven, comes only after regaling the reader 
with Job's magnanimous charities, his bravery in 
destroying an idol’s temple, his consequent ill- 
ness and phylactery-enabled recovery, his en- 
counters with Satan (see Belial) in disguise and 
his steadfast piety in the face of an unsupportive 
spouse. In a text about the length of Paul's letter 
to the Romans, the biblical story of Job under- 
goes a *midrashic retelling, at imes humorous 
and at points poetic, 

The Testament of Job embodies a variety of in- 
terests: traditional Jewish moral exhortation, 
Jewish monotheistic iconoclasm, *Hellenistic 
*magic (Kee), a Greek psychopomp, early merka- 
bah *mysticism, an interest in female *prophetic 
employment of *angelic dialects. The Testament 
of Job thus provides a remarkable monument to 
the mingled strands of variegated Hellenistic 
Jewish spirituality. Though some Chris-tian edit- 
ing is possible, scholarly consensus vicws the 
book as an essentially or solely Jewish text dat- 
able somewhere in the first century before or af- 
ter Christ, 

1, Content and Structure 

2. Origin and Purpose %y 

§. Texts and Translations 

4, Relation to the Septuagint 

5, Backgrounds 

6. New Testament Connections 

7, State of Research 


1. Content and Structure. 

As it stands, the Testament of Job is framed by a 
bricf prologue (1) presenting the deathbed scene, 
and an epilogue (7. Job 51—53) recounting the 
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death and burial of Job. The unity of the work is 
questioned by the shift from first person over the 
bulk of the work (7° Job 1—45) to third person in 
the remaining part of the book (7: Job 46—53). 

The main section of the book falls into a dis- 
cernible structure based on Job's dealings first 
with an angel (7. Job 2—5), who warns of catas- 
trophe yet honor if Job destroys a nearby idol 
shrine. Then Satan (7. Job 6—27) assaults Job by 
coming in disguise as a beggar, one like the 
many who were repeated beneficiaries of Job's 
philanthropy. Despite the losses in health, fam- 
ily and wealth, Job endures—accepting Satan's 
surrender with a line that well summarizes the 
moral point of the text: “Well then, my children, 
you also must be patient in everything that hap- 
pens to you, For patience [Aypomoneé] is better 
than anything” (7. Job 27:7). Next, the three 
kings (upgraded from the canonical friends) 
and Elihu (7. Job 28—45) visit Job at the dump to 
comfort him, but only after spending three days 
spreading perfume to render tolerable the 
stench of his illness. Finally, when Job's three 
daughters (7: Job 46—50) protest the absence of 
any distributed inheritance for them, Job replies 
he has saved the best for them. Job then calls for 
the quasi-magical, triple-stranded cord or sash 
(phylaktérion) by which he had been cured and 
by which they are enabled to praise God in the 
language of the angels, the archons and the 
cherubim (T Job 48—50). In the epilogue (T- Job 
51—53) are recorded the preservation of the 
daughters’ hymns by Nereus, brother of Job, 
along with the death and burial of Job. 


2. Origin and Purpose. 

While a few authorities (Mai; James; Spitder) 
have viewed the Testament of Job as originated or 
later edited by Christians, the weight of opinion 
views the text as a Jewish document, The abun- 
dant reference to hymns in the Testament of Job 
led some scholars (Kohler; Philonenko) to con- 
clude a provenance with the *Therapeutae, a 
Jewish sectarian group in Egypt described by 
*Philo in Vita Contemplativa, a group that prac- 
ticed spontaneous composition of hymns, 
Within Jewish circles, the document may have 
functioned as encouragement to those facing 
martyrdom (Jacobs) or as Jewish monotheistic 
missionary propaganda (Rahnenfihrer). 


§. Texts and Translations. 
Other than its description as an apocryphon in 
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the sixth-century Gelasian Decree, the Testament 
of Job went unnoticed in antiquity. Reference to 
Job's worm-ridden illness in ‘Tertullian (De Pat. 
14.5), the Visio Pauli and the ‘Abot de Rabbi 
Nathan may have shared a common origin with 
the similar story in the Testament of Job. Though 
only narrowly known in the early nineteenth 
century, the text has come to find a secure place 
among collections of pseudepigrapha and in ex- 
egetical discussions (Garrett) only in the last 
third of the twentieth century. 

The oldest known source for the Testament of 
Job appears in an incomplete and as yet unpub- 
lished fifth-century Coptic papyrus (P. Kéln 
$221), One complete and three partial manu- 
scripts, dating from about the tenth century, sur- 
vive in Old Church Slavonic. Four Greek 
manuscripts from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries reflect three text traditions, one clearly 
secondary. Development of a critical text awaits 
publication of the Coptic text. Until then, the 
standard edition of the Greek text is that pub- 
lished by S. P. Brock in 1967. 

Translations in French and Serbo-Croatian 
(partial) appeared in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, In the last third of the twen- 
tieth century, the Testament of Job has appeared 
in Dutch, English, French, German, Modern 
Hebrew and Spanish. Additional translations 
are said to be under preparation in Danish, 
Modern Greek and Japanese. A convenient 
source for an English translation appears in the 
first volume of J. H. Charlesworth's collection of 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (Spittler). 


4. Relation to the Septuagint. 

‘Though some scholars propose a Semitic origin 
for the Testament of Job (Riessler; Philonenko), 
no manuscript evidence survives and scholarly 
consensus now favors a Greek origin. Exact rela- 
tionships to the *Septuagint are unclear; yet Job 
1—2, 29—51, and 42 LXX provide ideas and 
phrases for the author of the Testament of Job. 
The Septuagintal expansion of the speech of 
Job's wife (Job 2:9a-c) beyond the Masoretic 
Text gains even further, though consistent, de- 
velopment in the Testament of Job's considerable 
narrative elaboration. The Testament of Job shows 
far greater kinship with the Septuagint than with 
the Hebrew text, most clearly apparent in their 
common vocabulary. Yet the layered develop- 
ment of the Septuagint cautions definitive theo- 
ries of dependence one direction or the other. 
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5. Backgrounds. 

Its very form as a testament and use of a promi- 
nent biblical figure as the subject tilt the Testa- 
ment of Job toward a Jewish environment. Yet its 
peculiarities also betray Hellenistic influences. 

5.1, Jewish Background. Since Job's fame is re- 
membered both in the OT and the NT (Ezek 
14:14, 20; Jas 5:11; interestingly, not in Heb 11, a 
roll call of the enduring faithful), it comes as no 
surprise that he gets a testament in his name. 
The anti-idolatry activism of Job in the Testament 
of Job, no trait of the canonical figure, fits the 
well-known monotheistic apologetic of Second 
Temple Judaism. So do the prominent role of 
Satan, reference to a phylactery (though this 
could be an extended use of the term chann), the 
ban of foreign *marriages and especially the 
prominent interests in fitting burial—which are 
expressed for Job's children, his wife and him- 
self. *Angels, even cherubim and archons, re- 
flect Jewish interests as well. 

5.2. Hellenistic Backgrounds, The description 
of a psychopomp, a descended chariot commis- 
sioned to carry off the soul of Job while his 
body is buried, marks a curious intrusion of 
non-Jewish imagery into this predominantly 
Jewish document. That Job’s recovery was 
brought about by a phylactery that also had the 
power to endow his daughters with a capacity to 
shift interests heavenward and, using the lan- 
guage of the angels, to praise God and create 
hymns suggests Hellenistic *magical interests. 
Focus on the chariot of the psychopomp paral- 
lels esoteric Jewish speculation commonly 
called merkabah mysticism (mrkb is Hebrew for 
“chariot”), which represents not the heart of 
Palestinian Judaism but its more remote mar- 
gins, Job’s triumph over Satan gets told in the 
familiar imagery of Greek “athletics, used by 
another Jew of known Hellenistic influence (T. 
Job 27:2-5; 1 Cor 9:24-27). 


6. New Testament Connections. 

The single place in the NT where Job is men- 
tioned recalls his endurance: “You have heard 
of the patience [hypomoné} of Job” (Jas 5:11), 
Paul's reference to Satan as an “angel of light” 
(2 Cor 11:14) can be compared with the master 
of disguise mentioned in the Testament of Job 
without suggestion of direct influence. Similarly 
the glossolalic use by Job’s daughters of the lan- 
guage of the angels brings to mind Paul's refer- 
ence to the “tongues of angels” (1 Cor 13:1), 


making it at least less likely that his reference 
was a linguistic creation ex nihilo while not re- 
quiring direct dependence. 


7, State of Research. 

Apart from the scant earliest modern ap- 
proaches to the Testament of Job in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, three periods of modern 
investigation into this curious and fascinating 
text can be identified. A fifleen-year period from 
1897 to 1911 resulted in the first published texts 
(James; Kohler), along with the first English 
translation (Kohler) and the earliest extensive 
investigation (Spitta), Litthe advance occurred 
between the two world wars, though translations 
into German (Riessler, 1928) and into Modern 
Hebrew (Kahana, 1936-37) did appear. 

With the publication of Brock's text in 1967, 
but anticipated by M. Philonenko's links of 
Qumran with the Therapeutae in 1958, a new 
generation of study began. The three decades 
from around 1960 to 1990 saw the publication of 
two editions of the text (Brock; Kraft), three doc- 
toral dissertations on the Tastament of Job (Rah- 
nenfihrer; Nicholls; Spittler) and the prepara- 
tion of the fresh translations into Dutch, En- 
glish, French, German, Modern Hebrew and 
Spanish. 

The final period, the decade from the late 
1980s onward, mined the rich resources for 
women’s studies. The Testament of Job names 
both Job’s first and second wives, uses six sepa- 
rate words for female slaves, celebrates Job's 
care for widows and lauds the daughters for an 
inheritance superior to the material legacy of 
their brothers. At least one scholar suggests pos- 
sible feminine authorship of the Testament of Job 
(Lefkowitz). Still others tap this text for its por- 
trayal of feminine prophecy (Chesnutt, van der 
Horst; see Women). 

The Testament of Job thus provides readers of 
the NT with one example of the popular Jewish 
literature of the first-century environmént. Its 
role must have been not unlike that of the many 
thousands of Christian novels that today com- 
pete with the canonical texts for the attention of 
the spiritually minded. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM; TESTAMENT OF 
MOSES; TESTAMENT OF QAHAT 4Q542; ‘TESTA- 
MENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS, 
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TESTAMENT OF MOSES 
The Testament of Moses was written by an un- 
known Jew and received its present shape in the 
first decades of the common cra. Purporting to 
represent the last words of *Moses to Joshua, 
the book encourages Jews to remain loyal to 
*Torah no matter what deprivation may result. 
The author provides support for such dedica- 
tion by emphasizing God's providence, which 
assures *Israel an exalted future, and God's cov- 
enant and oath, which assure Israel's survival 
and the righteous Jew's vindication. While the 
work appears not to have left significant marks 
on the NT texts themselves, it provides impor- 
tant testimony to a strand of first-century Jewish 
reflection on the covenant, the role of Moses, 
God's providence and *eschatology. 

1, Textual Transmission and Contents 

2, Date and Setting 

3, Genre and Purpose 

4. Theology 

5. Influence and Importance 


1, Textual Transmission and Contents. 

The Testament of Moses is known only from a sin- 
gle sixth-century Latin manuscript discovered in 
a library in Milan in 1861 by A, M, Geriani, This 
manuscript was a palimpsest—the parchment 
on which Téstament of Moses was written had 
been scraped and reused for another book. The 
ending is completely lost (perhaps as much as 
one-third to one-half the original docyment), 
and the condition of the text is poor in“many 
places (Priest), There are numerous gaps in the 
manuscript, and many words are illegible, as 
would be expected in a palimpsest, so that schol- 
ars must reconstruct the text at a number of 
places, The textual situation is complicated by 
the fact that the Latin is a translation of a Greek 
version, which is itself a translation from the 
original Semitic version (probably Hebrew, but 
possibly Aramaic), Scholars have contended that 
the translators or copyists were frequently defi- 
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cient in their treatrnent of the language they 
were translating. This again opens the door for 
translators to make many proposed emenda- 
tions based on reconstructions of the underly- 
ing Greek or Hebrew (Aramaic) versions. 

Ancient lists of books (e.g., Nicephorus Si- 
chometry) bear witness to both an Assumption of 
Moses and a Testament of Moses, The two may 
have been joined together during the first cen- 
tury A.D, (Charles). Gelasius quotes Testament of 
Moses 1:14 (Gelasius Hist. Eccl, 2.17, 17) as part of 
the Assumption and goes on to refer to the dis- 
pute between Michael and the devil over Moses’ 
body as also being from the Assumption 
(Charles; J. J. Gollins 1984), He appears thus to 
have known a work that combined the Téstament 
with a now entirely lost pseudepigraphon about 
the Assumption. Ceriani, following such early 
church usage, thought he had discovered the As- 
sumption of Moses, and many scholars will refer 
to the Testament by this name. IL is more proba- 
ble, however, that this is an erroneous designa- 
tion. The extant Tastament expects a natural 
death for Moses (7. Mos, 1:15; 3:3; 10:12, 14), not 
an assumption like Enoch's or Elijah's. The As- 
sumption has been lost to posterity save for brief 
references to its contents in, for example, Jude 9 
and Gelasius. 

The book opens with Moses summoning 
Joshua to receive his commission as Moses’ suc- 
cessor, encouraging him to continue faithfully 
in the commandments, announcing God's plan 
from creation and giving instructions concern- 
ing the preservation of the text (7° Mos. 1:1-18). 
There follows, in the form of ex eventu *proph- 
ecy, the story of the conquest of Canaan, the 
rule of the judges, the rise of the divided monar- 
chy, the apostasy of Israel and Judah and the ex- 
ile to Babylon (7: Mos. 2:1—3:3). In the land of 
their exile, the twelve ibes repent, call upon 
God to remember the “covenant and oath” that 
God made with their ancestors and confess the 
accuracy of Moses’ predictions (7° Mos. 3;4-14). 
An intercessor, probably Daniel, prays effec 
tively on *Israel's behalf, and God restores them 
to their inheritance through the pity of the Gen- 
tile king Cyrus (7. Mos. 4:1-9), The restoration is 
followed by a second period of apostasy, which 
includes the Hellenizing high “priests of 175- 
164 B.C, the *Hasmonean house of pricst-kings 
and the rise of *Herod the Great, all of whom 
are remembered unfavorably (7. Mos, 5:1—6:9). 
The most recent event remembered in this ex 


eveniu prophecy is Varus's quelling of a mild re- 
bellion in 4 B.C. The contemporary generation 
is ruled by godless, pleasure-seeking hypocrites 
(T Mos, 7:1-10), whose iniquity invites the ad- 
vent of the eschatological woes and final perse- 
cutions of Isracl (7) Mos, 8:1-5). A righteous 
man, Taxo, and his sons fast and withdraw to a 
cave, resolving to die rather than transgress the 
Torah and assured that God will avenge the 
death of the innocent righteous (7: Mos, 9:1-7). 
Their show of loyalty immediately precedes di- 
vine vengeance upon the enemies of Israel and 
exaltation of the chosen race amid cosmic chaos 
(T. Mos, 10:1-10). The text then returns to the 
narrative frame, with the commissioning of 
Joshua and Joshua's lament at Moses’ impend- 
ing death (T. Mos. 10:11—11:19). Moses’ final 
words assure Joshua of God's foresight and in- 
vulnerable plan for Israel, grounded upon 
God's covenant and oath, and assert the basic 
principle of Deuteronomy—those who obey To- 
rah will flourish, but those who disobey will de- 
prive themselves of the promised exaltation (7. 
Mos. 12:1-13). The manuscript breaks off 


abruptly. 


2. Date and Setting. 

Dates after the fall of *Jerusalem in A.D. 70 have 
been proposed on the basis, for example, of the 
references to Jerusalem as a “colony,” reflecting 
the situation after A.D. 135, when Jerusalem was 
refounded as a Roman colony. Such terminol- 
ogy, however, need only pertain to the date of 
the Latin translation, which uses the updated t- 
Ue to translate the Greek “city.” Most scholars fa- 
vor a date during the Hellenization crisis of 175- 
164 B.C, or during the period soon after Herod's 
death (A.D, 7-30). Some have suggested that the 
work was composed during the earlier period 
but revised and updated for use in Herodian 
times. 

J. Licht and G, W, E. Nickelsburg have cham- 
pioned the hypothesis that the Testameht was 
originally written during the Hellenization cri- 
sis. These scholars point out the connections be- 
tween the description of the persecution and the 
resolve of Taxo in chapters 8 and 9 with the 
events described in 1 Maccabees 1—2 and 
2 Maccabees 5—7. Taxo and his sons are said to 
resemble closely the deaths of the Hasidim in 
the caves (1 Mace 2;29-38), the exhortation of 
Mattathias to his five sons (1 Mace 2:49-50) and 
the martyrdom of Eleazar and the seven broth- 
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ers with their mother (2 Mace 6, 7). The vivid- 
ness of these chapters suggests to them that the 
author was an eyewitness of the period, Accord- 
ing to this dating, chapters 6 and possibly 7 are 
later interpolations meant to bring the work up 
to date in the Herodian period (virtually all 
scholars agree that the book received its present 
shape during A.D, 7-30), The purpose of the 
work, in the situation of 167-164 B.c., was to en- 
courage a persecuted Isracl that God has as- 
sured its survival and that God will soon act to 
avenge the deaths of the faithful and exalt Israel 
over its enemies (Nickelsburg). 

Not all scholars are satisfied with this theory. 
First, that Taxo and his sons resemble so many 
episodes at once, and yet none of them in their 
particulars, suggests that the episode is deriva- 
tive from the books of the Maccabees and not 
prior to them (J. J. Collins 1973a). Second, Nick- 
elsburg’s objection that the author could not 
have written in the first century A.D, and passed 
over the Hellenization crisis is undermined by 
the fact that 2 Baruch (written in A.D. 95) does 
pass over these same events (J. J. Collins 1973a), 
These scholars argue that the work is completely 
understandable as originating from the 
Herodian period (J. J. Collins 1973a; Branden- 
burger; Laperrousaz). 

R, H. Charles narrowed down the date of 
composition or at least the final redaction to 
A.D, 7-30 on the strength of the following obser- 
vations; the Jerusalem *temple is still standing 
(7; Mos, 1:17); Herod the Great has already 
died (T. Mos. 4:6); the author knows of Varus’s 
destruction of part of the temple (7) Mos. 6;8-9; 
cf. Josephus J.W, 2.3.2-3 §§47-50; 2.5.1-3 §§66- 
79); the author writes before Herod's heirs 
reign longer than Herod's thirty-four-year 
reign (7° Mos. 6:7), hence before A.D. 30. 
Charles sought to solve the problem of chap- 
ters 8 and 9 (which he also took to refer to the 
Antiochan persecution of 167-164 B.C.) by rear- 
ranging the chapters to restore chronological 
order. Licht has demonstrated that this is an 
unacceptable proposal—the eschatological vin- 
dication in chapter 10 must follow directly on 
the worst persecution and the readiness of 
Taxo and his sons to die rather than transgress 
the Torah. The chapters may be allowed to 
stand in their present order as soon as one rec- 
ognizes that motifs from the Antiochan perse- 
cution are being combined with other motifs of 
persecution to portray the coming eschatologi- 
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cal oppression of Israel by the “eschatological 
tyrant” (J. J. Collins 1973a; Reese; Laperrousaz; 
cf. Mk 13 and Rev 13, which also describe an 
end-time oppressor with images formerly at- 
tached to Antiochus IV by Daniel). 

Perhaps the best approach, in the absence of 
certainty, is to consider that Testament of Moses 
may have had an earlier recension that served a 
particular purpose during the Hellenization cri- 
sis but that its present form took shape during 
the Herodian period in which significant ele- 
ments of the earlier document were recast and 
significant additions made, allowing the text to 
speak to a new situation in which the primary 
concern is no longer enduring persecution but 
resisting corruption from within and returning 
to pure covenant loyalty (Priest; J. J. Collins 
19738b). 

Most scholars place the work's composition 
in Palestine, but there is much debate concern- 
ing what circles in Palestine might have pro- 
duced this text. Attempts to identify a particular 
group have proven to be a study in the limits of 
scholarly certainty about the period. Charles 
rightly excluded Zealot circles, given the text's 
promotion primarily of a model of nonviolent 
resistance (Taxo and his sons). This point is tell- 
ing against a Hasidean provenance, since they 
too were disposed to express their loyalty 
through violent resistance (their death in the 
caves was due not to a policy of nonviolence but 
to their obedience to the prohibition of warfare 
on the *sabbath). The figure of Taxo is antitheti- 
cal to the Zealot hero Mattathias, the instigator 
of the Maccabean revolt (see Revolutionary 
Movements), in every way (J. J. Collins 1973a): 
both urge death on behalf of the Torah, but the 
means are diametrically opposed. Charles also 
rightly rejected a *Sadducean origin, The nega- 
tive view of the Second Temple and the efficacy 
of its “sacrificial system points decisively away 
from a Sadducean origin, as do the descriptions 
of the ruling, priestly class as polluted and rapa- 
cious (Psalms of Solomon provides numerous par- 
allels to the accusations found in Testament of 
Moses; Charles). 

Charles lights on a *Pharisaic origin, mainly 
by the process of elimination of the other three 
sects known from *Josephus, Nothing in the 
document is anti-Pharisaic (vs. Laperrousaz, 
who sees Pharisees as the aim of the remarks in 
chapter 7 on the basis of *Essene and Synoptic 
criticisms of the Pharisees), but this may not be 





sufficient to warrant claiming a “Pharisaic Qui- 
etist” as the author of the work, 

After the discovery of the *Dead Sea Scrolls, 
F.-M. Laperrousaz has reopened the argument 
for an Essene provenance for Testament of Moses. 
Charles's earlier objections to an Essene prove- 
nance (a supposed lack of Essence interest in the 
temple, in a sacrificial system and in national- 
ism—Charles) have indeed been rendered un- 
tenable by this discovery, which show the 
intense interest of *Qumran Essenes in all 
three, Laperrousaz sees Taxo as a type of the 
withdrawal into the desert for the pure keeping 
of Torah that characterized Qumran, He further 
notes the sectarian mentality of Taxo, who is 
aware that his ancestors are blameless with re- 
gard to Torah in the midst of an Israel that has 
been overcome by transgressions (7: Mos. 9:4)— 
a rightcousness that gives this sectarian group its 
particular strength (in God's sight), The high 
view of determinism among Essenes described 
by Josephus, and the confession in the Hymn 
Scroll that justification comes by God's mercy 
and favor rather than by the personal righteous- 
ness of the individual, also agree with the views 
of the Testament. 

There is among scholars, however, a growing 
awareness of the complexity of Judaism in the 
first century and of the possibility that we do not 
have a complete catalog of every sect active dur- 
ing that period (Priest). Moreover, Nickelsburg 
adds that it is not sufficient to explore “compati- 
bility” in general between a text and what is 
known of a sect—we must look for the presence 
in the text of those distinctive emphases of the 
sect, It may be best not to insist that this docu- 
ment is cither Pharisaic or Essene but rather to 
note what it shares in common with these sects 
and where it differs from or is silent about spe- 
cial emphases of either. We can say for certain 
that it arises from sectarian circles (the model of 
Taxo; the rejection of the institution of the Sec- 
ond Temple, at least under its current adminis- 
tration). The author looks back upon recent 
history quite unfavorably (the Hellenizing high 
priests, the Hasmonean house and Herod are 
all part of a period of apostasy and transgres- 
sion). The circle that produced and preserved 
the text positions itself against militant national- 
ism (J. J. Collins 1973a) and advocates a return 
to strict observance of Torah, even withdrawal 
from society if such is needed to keep the law 
“blamelessly.” 
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5. Genre and Purpose. 


The ‘Testament of Moses combines features of 
three distinct genres, First, it appears to be an 
expansion of a biblical narrative similar to */ubt- 
lees and the *Temple Scroll. The book opens with 
a direct claim to present the words of Moses to 
his successor Joshua contained in Deuteronomy 
(T. Mos, 1:5), and D. J. Harrington has shown at 
length how Testament rewrites Deutcronomy 
3]—34. The book also shares some features in 
common with *apocalypses: ex eventu prophecy 
leading up to eschatological predictions; instruc- 
tions to seal the book until the end time; a nar- 
rative framework for disclosure of revelation. 
This last aspect, however, leads us to the third 
genre, the testament (Kolenkow; Nickelsburg). 

The testament narrates the deathbed instruc- 
tions of an Israelite worthy, frequently involving 
some retrospect on the figure’s life (which pro- 
vides an example for virtuous conduct), direct 
exhortations and often revelations about the 
course of future events (or even the layout of the 
heavens, as in T: Levi). As such, this genre can 
frequently be expected to combine aspects of 
the expansion of biblical narrative (see Rewritten 
Bible) and the apocalypse. The revelation given 
to a great person on the deathbed carried spe- 
cial weight—its finality gave it an air of com- 
pleteness and perfection (Kolenkow). 

This particular Testament would have differ- 
ent purposes and effects in its two recensions, if 
the earlier one can be reconstructed with accu- 
racy (sce 1 above). In its first-century setting, the 
work would have, in the first instance, provided 
its readers with assurance. The emphases on 
God's covenant and oath and on God's eternal 
design and determination of history would re- 
mind the hearers that their collective destiny 
was guaranteed and that God would indeed 
bring to pass the full blessings of the covenant 
that God's prophets had promised, It would also 
evoke a response of covenant loyalty, even 
readiness to die for the sake of Torah (Laper- 
rousaz), The opening words to Joshua also ex- 
hort the reader: “Be strong and of good courage 
to do with all your strength all that has been 
commanded, so that you may be blameless be- 
fore God" (7: Mos. 1:10). The end-time hero, 
Taxo, also provides a model of praiseworthy be- 
havior that would rouse emulation, Taxo under- 
scores the text's call to repent and return to a 
single-minded commitment to Torah (Reese; 
Kolenkow). The way to overcome the corrupt 
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rulers is through passive resistance, which came 
to characterize Jewish resistance from 4 B.c. to 
A.D, 48, after the failure of multiple attempts at 
violent uprising (Rhoads), Finally, the Testament 
may encourage intercession on behalf of Israel 
(Kolenkow): first Moses, then Daniel, then pos- 
sibly Taxo stand in the gap, calling upon God to 
remember the covenant and oath, Their prayers 
are, the readers are assured, effective, and the 
prayers of those who model their lives after such 
loyal children of the covenant may be equally 
effective. 


4. Theology. 

While the theology of Testament of Moses has 
been called, largely, unoriginal (Laperrousaz), 
the work nevertheless bears witness to some im- 
portant strains of thought in first-century Juda- 
ism that may provide useful background and 
counterpoint to NT developments, 

4.1. God, Creation and Covenant. God is the 
God of all nations (7! Mos. 10:3) but remains 
specially the God of Israel (7: Mos. 3:9; 4:8), God 
created the world on behalf of the righteous (cf. 
4 Ezra 6:55, 59; 2 Bar 14:18) but did not reveal 
God's plan to the Gentiles so that they might act 
against God, remain in folly and convict them- 
selves. The readers of Testament of Moses are 
privy to this divine counsel, but the Gentiles, 
who have no access to Moses’ departing revela- 
tion, remain dangerously unenlightened (T: 
Mos. 1:18; Kolenkow). The book thus establishes 
a strong ideology of Israe] against the Gentile 
nations at the outset (7) Mos. 1:12-15; cf. 12:4-5). 
The Gentiles act in darkness and ignorance— 
their domination now may be endured and re- 
sisted in the sure knowledge that they are stor- 
ing up for themselves wrath for the day of God's 
visitation, 

God has given to Israel a covenant and rati- 
fied it with an oath, committing God’s own 
honor to fulfill the promises (7) Mos. 1:9; 3:9; 
11:17; 12:13). This emphasis on God's initiative 
and God's determination of Israel's destiny 
leaves no room for a doctrine of salvation by 
merit (7° Mos, 12:7-8). The necessity of keeping 
Torah in order to enjoy the promised blessings 
does not detract from the awareness of God's 
gift and favor. The author dwells on God's care 
and fidelity toward God's covenant people in the 
exodus and exilic generations in order to pro- 
mote the hope for God's final vindication of the 
present generation (Reese). 
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4.2. Moses. While the depiction of Moses may 
not be as extravagant here as in other docu- 
ments from the period (Tiede), it nevertheless 
shows some significant developments of the pre- 
sentation of Moses in the Pentateuch. Rather 
than fit Moses into nonbiblical paradigms of the 
great person, as in *Philo and Artapanus 
(Tiede), Testament of Moses develops Moses’ role 
as “mediator,” intercessor and prophet. 

Moses’ role as mediator (mesites) was or- 
dained from the foundation of the world (1:14; 
3:12). This was not a term used of Moses in the 
*Septuagint, but it came to be applied to him in 
the first century (Gal 3:19; Philo Vit. Mos. 3.19; 
cf. the depiction of Jesus as the better mediator 
in Heb’ 8:6; 9:15; 12:21; see Patronage). Moses 
acted on behalf of Israel to obtain the covenant 
and to maintain that covenant relationship 
through intercession for the people when they 
broke faith with God (T. Mos. 11:11, 14, 17). The 
author may understand Moses’ intercessory role 
extending beyond his death (7! Mos. 12:6; 
Charles; Tiede). Second Maccabees 15:12-16 de- 
picts the ongoing intercession of Jeremiah on 
behalf of Israel, so the possibility of viewing 
Moses in this way is not without parallel. If this 
is correct, Testament of Moses attests to a belief 
that is especially relevant for study of Hebrews, 
which contrasts the mediation of Jesus and 
Moses (among others). Finally, Testament of 
Moses lays great stress on Moses’ prophetic role. 
Deuteronomy 31:3-6, 16-22, 29 opens the door to 
this view of Moses, which becomes popular in 
the first century (cf. 4 Ezra 14:3-6; 2 Bar 59:4-11; 
84:2-5), Moses’ esteem during this period is cap- 
tured well by Joshua: he is the “master of the 
word, faithful in all things, the divine prophet 
for the whole earth, the perfect teacher in the 
world” (7; Mos, 11:16). 

4.3. Providence and Human Responsibility. Tes- 
tament of Moses combines apocalyptic determin- 
ism with the covenant theology of, Deute- 
ronomy. The former asserts God's foresight, 
even determination, of future events, while the 
latter calls people to choose the path of loyalty 
to the covenant and preserves a more dynamic 
picture of cause and effect, reward and punish- 
ment, within the relationship between God and 
Israel. The author refuses to sacrifice one for 
the other and so sustains the paradox of provi- 
dence and free will. The Deuteronomistic theol- 
ogy of history (obedience to Torah results in 
enjoyment of God's favor and blessings; disobe- 
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dience brings punishment; T. Mos, 12:10-11) still 
provides the “guiding thread of history” (Laper- 
rousaz). This contingent view of history is nes- 
tled, however, within God's foreordained 
design, expressed in the promise and oath that 
assure Israel's final exaltation (7; Mos. 3:11-12; 
12:4-5). The potential inconsistency between 
these two affirmations is not as important to the 
author as the dual purpose of motivating faithful 
perseverance in the covenant relationship and 
assuring the righteous of their future, secure in 
God's design. 

This lack of consistency has especially come 
to the fore in scholarly discussions of the role of 
‘Taxo and his seven sons. Licht has argued force- 
fully that the innocent deaths of Taxo and his 
sons on behalf of Torah are calculated to pro- 
voke divine vengeance for the blood of God's 
righteous ones and thus hasten eschatological 
deliverance, This would enact the promises of 
Deuteronomy 30:1-8 and 32:35-36, 4148. Oth- 
ers, however, have difficulty harmonizing this 
view with the determinism of the document 
(Priest; Rowley). This is a tension that, as J. 
Priest himself noted, runs throughout this and 
many other books of the period. An author can 
affirm that God’s time for intervention has been 
set long ago; the same author may wish to en- 
courage the audience to respond faithfully with 
a view to ushering in the end, participating in its 
coming by their faithfulness, as it were, 

Taxo may best be scen as a model for the 
hearers’ emulation (Laperrousaz; Kolenkow). 
The author weaves into the eschatological 
scheme the heroic resolve of the individual, giv- 
ing significance to the choices of the individual 
in the midst of apocalyptic determinism. This 
moves Testament of Moses beyond mere determin- 
ism, as it invites the audience to consider their 
role and responsibility toward God's covenant. 
Repentance (7) Mos, 3:10), intercession (T. Mos. 
4:1-5), obedience to God (7) Mos. 1:10-11; 12:10- 
11) and nonviolent resistance (7) Mos. 9:1-7) re- 
main the responsibility of the individual, whose 
resolve is nevertheless strengthened by the as- 
surance that God has set a day in which God will 
vindicate and exalt the righteous. 

4.4, Eschatology. While an original version of 
Testament of Moses may have depicted the perse- 
cution under Antiochus IV in chapters 8 and 9, 
the final form of this text uses images reminis- 
cent of that period to portray an unprecedented 
period of wrath and punishment that will pre- 


cede the final deliverance by God, The end-time 
oppression is aimed at erasing covenant loyalty, 
forcing Jews to blaspheme and participate in 
idolatry, This is the setting for Taxo's resolu- 
tion—to retain their ancestral strength by not 
transgressing the Torah. If remaining in civi- 
lized areas meant pressure to transgress, the 
loyal Jew must choose to depart for the desert 
places even if death should be the result. C. J, 
Lattey sees in Taxo an early paradigm for a suf- 
fering messiah, but this is based on more specu- 
lation than most scholars can support. Taxo is 
rather the model for decisive action in the last 
days, the “model Jew, the symbol, with his sons, 
of the unblemished nucleus of Israel” (Licht), 
whose obedience to God signals that the “day of 
repentance” (7) Mos, 1:18), the day of God's visi- 
tation (cf. Mk 1;14-15), has arrived. 

The vision of deliverance includes both the 
action of a consecrated angel (or messenger; 7. 
Mos. 10:1-2) and the direct action of God (T. Mas. 
10;3-10), This suggests to some scholars that two 
different sources have been utilized (Charles), 
but the actions of God and God's messenger are 
closely linked elsewhere in Jewish tradition (cf. 
Ex 8:2-6; Mal 3:1-2). The angelology of this work 
is rather subdued (Laperrousaz), mentioning 
only this angel and the devil, as opposed to the 
myriads in J Enoch (see Enoch, Books of), Daniel 
or Jubilees. The book attests to an eschatology 
without a messiah, military or otherwise, which 
sets it apart from many other strains of thought 
in early Judaism (Laperrousaz). 

G, Reese rightly notes that Testament of Moses 
presents an eschatological reading of Deuteron- 
omy 32—33, God's promise to avenge the blood 
of his loyal servants and God's theophany on 
Mt, Sinai are now transposed to the end-time de- 
liverance, accompanied by cosmic disturbances 
(the natural order of the sun, moon, stars, 
mountains and sea is unsettled). At the end, God 
vindicates God's honor against the idolaterg and 
their false, rival gods. The Gentiles are debased 
before Israel's eyes, as Israel is exalted to the 
stars. It is not clear whether this is a wholly su- 
pramundane eschatology (Laperrousaz; Row- 
ley) that relinquishes nationalistic, this-worldly 
hopes or just an extravagant metaphor (Priest). 
It remains a strictly collective dispensation of re- 
ward and punishment (Laperrousaz). 


5. Influence and Importance, 
5.1, Echoes in the New Testament and Other 
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Early Christian Literature. Jude is famous for its 
awareness of extrabiblical literature, but while it 
knows | Enoch and the lost Assumption of Moses 
(Jude 9), Charles's assertion that Jude knew Tas- 
tament of Moses appears to be unfounded. 
Rather, the two texts share similar language for 
the portrayal of enemies that is part of a broader 
cultural tradition of censuring rivals, The simi- 
larity between 2 Peter 2:13 and Testament of Moses 
7:4, 8 represents more a cultural echo (the im- 
age of feasting in the daytime as a way of high- 
lighting the depravity of one's rivals) than 
literary dependence (Laperrousaz), 

Laperrousaz finds Acts 7:36 to be close 
enough to Testament of Moses 3:11 to signal ac- 
quaintance with Testament of Moses by the author 
of Acts. Both texts summarize the exodus experi- 
ence as Moses’ activity “in Egypt, at the Red Sea 
and in the desert for forty years.” All of these el- 
ements could be derived from the Pentateuch 
(cf. earlier summaries in Neh 9;9-21; Pss 106:7- 
14; 136:10-16), but no other documents summa- 
rize the whole experience in precisely this way, 
suggesting that Acts knew of this terse formula- 
tion of the events. The Synoptic Apocalypse 
(e.g., Mt 24:19-21) also bears some striking simi- 
larities with Téstament of Moses. Both describe the 
end-time oppression of God's people as unlike 
anything experienced previously since creation 
(Mt 24:21; 7 Mos. 8:1); both also speak of cos- 
mnic disturbances (sun, moon, stars) accompany- 
ing the Day of the Lord, The first image could 
have been independently derived from Daniel 
12:1; the second might also have been indepen- 
dently derived from OT descriptions of the “Day 
of the Lord” (cf. Is 15:10, 18; Joel 2:10, 31; 3:15- 
16; Mic 1;3-4), but here again the two texts show 
the tendency toward a common, formulaic sum- 
mary of these texts, suggesting either the Synop- 
tics’ awareness of Testament of Moses or mutual 
dependence on a common tradition of the day 
of the Lord extracted from prophetic texts. 

5.2, Echoes in Other Jewish Literature. Testament 
of Moses 3:10-13 appears to have left its mark on 
2 Baruch 84:2-5 (Charles), but other cases of di- 
rect influence have not been observed. This sug- 
gests that while apocalyptic circles may have 
been aware of Testament of Moses, it did not have 
anything approaching broad influence within 
Judaism, 

5.3. Importance for New Testament Study. De- 
spite the lack of important examples of direct 
dependence, Testament of Moses remains a useful 
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witness to Jewish backgrounds for NT study. 
The portrayal of Moses as prophet, mediator 
and (perpetual?) intercessor is an important 
background for the study of Moses in Galatians 
and especially Hebrews. The idea of a day of re- 
pentance that precedes God's end-time action 
and exaltation of Israel may highlight the escha- 
tological dimension of Jesus’ call for repentance 
(cf. Mk 1:14-15) and his subversion of the pic- 
ture of Israel's exaltation so dear to the author 
of Testament of Moses. D, M. Rhoads suggests that 
Testament af Moses opens another window into a 
Judaism in search of less violent forms of resis- 
tance and witness to God's kingdom (the period 
from 4 B,C. to A.D. 48), which provides a setting 
for Jesus’ own message of nonviolent resistance, 

Of more general interest is the book's wit- 
ness to the ongoing tension between Jew and 
Gentile, the importance of maintaining the Jew- 
Gentile boundary for many Jews and the charac- 
terization of Gentiles in Jewish literature that fa- 
cilitated the preservation of such boundaries. 
The text also bears witness to the multiple ten- 
sions that existed within the first-century Jewish 
community. The critique of Herodian rule, of 
the Jerusalem priesthood and of the adequacy 
of the temple in this document has significant 
echoes in other sects within Judaism (e.g., the 
Essenes), not the least of which was the early 
Christian movement. 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
APOCRYPHON OF MOSES (4Q374-377); PSEUDO- 
MOSES APOCALYPSE (4Q388A-390). 
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TESTAMENT OF QAHAT (40542) 

A single Aramaic manuscript found in Qumran 
Gave 4 preserves part of a narration by Qahat to 
his sons. Although the speaker is not explicitly 


named, he is clearly identified by reference to 
“Levi my father" (4Q542 frag. 1 ii 11) and “my 
son Amram” (4Q542 frag. 1 ii 9). The work be- 
longs to the genre of *pseudepigraphical last 
words (testaments) of the patriarchs to their 
sons (see Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs), At 
least one sheet is lost from the beginning. One 
large fragment preserves most of one column 
and part of the following, It contains a blessing 
by Qahat on his sons “may he [God] shine his 
light upon you and may he make you know his 
great name so that you will know him" (4Q542 
frag. 1 i 1-4); an admonition, warning against 
losing the ancestral heritage through intermar- 
riage and assimilation (4Q542 frag. 1 i 4-7) and 
to hold fast to the instruction handed down by 
the patriarchs (4Q542 frag, 1 i 7-ii 1); instruction 
to his sons about the future and their role in the 
judgment of sinners (4Q542 frag, 1 ii 1-8); in- 
struction specifically to Amram and his descen- 
dants about ancestral writings transmitted to 
Levi, thence to Qahat and now to Amram 
(40542 frag. 1 ii 9-13), 

This work is above all concerned with the 
*priestly lineage. An adaptation of the priestly 
blessing is pronounced specifically on Qahat's 
descendants; the “great name” of God is proba- 
bly the Tetragrammaton, which the high priest 
had to utter on the Day of Atonement The prohi- 
bition for priests to marry foreign wives is not 
found in the pentateuchal restrictions on priestly 
marriage (cf. Lev 21:7), but this injunction echoes 
the Aramaic Testament of Levi (Bodleian Genizah 
fragment col. b 16-17; T: Levi 9:9-10; cf. 4QMMT 
B 75-77 [see Miqast Ma‘asey ha-Torah]). Part of 
the heritage passed down through Qahat to his 
sons is the priesthood. The tradition that books 
of patriarchal wisdom were preserved by Leyi's 
descendants is also found in the Aramaic Testa- 
ment of Levi 88 (Cambridge Genizah fragment col. 
e 17-18 and 23) and */ubilees (45:15; Milik argued 
that Testament of Qahat was the source) and re- 
flects the priestly role of preserving and teaching 
the Torah (Lev 10:11; Deut 17:18). Qahat reveals 
that his descendants will judge the wicked, but it 
is not clear whether this is as the righteous in the 
*eschatological judgment (J Enoch 91 [see Enoch, 
Books of] ; cf. Dan 7; Mt 19:28; Rev 20:4) or 
whether it assumes the joining of royal and 
priestly functions as might be suggested by the 
application of the blessing of Judah from Genesis 
49:10 to Quhat in Aramaic Testament of Levi 66-67 
(Cambridge Genizah fragment col. ¢ 5-7; Puech, 
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52, 54; see Greenfield and Stone, 219, 223-24), 

In the Bible, Qahat was not a priest. He was 
the most important of the heads of the families 
descended from Levi, whose clan was responsi- 
ble for transporting—but was forbidden to 
touch—the most holy implements of the taber- 
nacle (Num $—4). The priesthood was instituted 
beginning with his grandson Aaron (Ex 28—29; 
Lev 8—9). The tendency to extend the priestly 
lineage back to Levi is clearly expressed in the 
Aramaic Testament of Levi; Levi himself is or- 
dained priest and clothed in the priestly vest- 
ments (Aramaic 7) Levi 13—20 = Bodleian 
Genizah frag. col, b-c; cf. Jub. $2:1-3) and an- 
nounces that Qahat is also chosen as priest 
(Cambridge Genizah fragment col. 5-7). As at- 
tested also in Testament of Qahat, Levi is in- 
structed in the obligations of the priesthood by 
Abraham and Isaac, and in turn he instructs his 
son Qahat. It is likely that the Testament of Levi, 
the Testament of Qahat and the * Visions of Amram 
formed an ancient cycle of Aramaic testamen- 
tary works exalting the three priestly patriarchs. 
In fact, Milik has suggested that these three are 
the writings referred to in Apostolic Constitutions 
6:16 as “apocryphal books of the three patri- 
archs”—the patriarchs of the priestly tribe. 

On the basis of paleography, the manuscript 
dates around 100 8,C, and apparent use by Jubi- 
lees points to composition in the first half of the 
second century B.C. The assumed threat to the 
priesthood of foreign domination and assimila- 
tion suggests that it was written as a response to 
the interference by foreign rulers in the ap- 
pointment of high priests, beginning when Anti- 
ochus IV Epiphanes ended Zadokite succession 
by deposing Onias III and appointing his 
brother Jason (174-171 B.C; see Hasmoneans). 
The early date points to a pre-Qumran origin 
(see Qumran), 

See also TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM; TESTA. 
MENT OF JOB; ‘TESTAMENT OF MOSES; TESTA. 
MENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS; VISIONS OF 
AMRAM (40543-548), 
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TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE 
PATRIARCHS 

The model for these reports of the final words 
and passing on of the heritage of the twelve sons 
of Jacob to their heirs is provided by Genesis 49 
and Deuteronomy 31—32 where, respectively, Ja- 
cob and *Moses give advice and assign responsi- 
bility to their successors. In these testaments of 
Jacob's sons there are predictions of what is to 
happen in the future, including pronounce- 
ments of blessings and curses on the sons and 
their posterity. The recurrent features are ayecall 
of aspects of the life of each patriarch: confes- 
sion of misdeeds; exhortations to avoid sin and 
to exemplify virtues; instructions for burial; call 
for special honors to Levi and Judah, the priestly 
and royal leaders of the people; and predictions 
of the future of the covenant people, which will 
involve their sin, exile among the nations and ul- 
timate restoration. Occasionally there are Chris- 
tian interpolations (T. Sim. 6:7; 7:1-2; T Levi 2:11; 
4:4; 14:2; T. Zeb. 9:8) in the Jewish texts. There 
are also some cases of correspondence between 
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the present text of the Testaments and fragments 
from the *Dead Sea Scrolls, as well as with some 
later Aramaic covenant texts, but the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs as a whole was written in 
Greek. This is evident from the use of technical 
Greek terms, such as measuring distances in sta- 
des (T: Zeb. 7:4). 

1, Origins of the Testaments 

9. The Structure and Features of the Testa- 

ments 


1. Origins of the Testaments. 

Although there is some kinship evident with He- 
brew and Aramaic fragments of documents that 
have survived, the Testaments are clearly depen- 
dent on the *Septuagint for references to Scrip- 
ture. This indicates that they were written after 
250 B.c., when the LXX was completed, The em- 
phasis throughout on the dual messianic roles 
of king and *priest—highlighting the descen- 
dants of Judah and Levi—fits well with the Mac- 
cabean period of Jewish history (167-63 B.C), 
when the royal and priestly lines were linked (see 
Hasmoneans). Not surprisingly, therefore, the 
longest two of these testaments are those attrib- 
uted to Levi and Judah. Levi is the progenitor of 
the priests, and it is through a descendant of 
Judah that God will reign eternally (7) Reub. 
6; 11-12). ‘The assurance of the future triumph of 
God's purpose in the world and for his people is 
a major feature in these writings, There are sev- 
eral references in the testaments to the book of 
*Enoch the Righteous; Testament of Dan 5:6, Tes- 
tament of Judah 18:1, Testament of Simeon 5:4, Tes- 
tament of Naphtali 4 and Testament of Joseph 9:1. 
Not all these quotations are in the currently 
known writings attributed to Enoch. 

The Testaments are written in fluent Greek, 
and the ethical concepts included are frequently 
stated in terms employed by *Stoic philosophy, 
such as the recurrent emphasis on natural law 
and references to reason and conscience (T° 
Jud. 20:2; T. Reub. 4:11). Greek words are used 
for which there is no Semitic equivalent, as in 
the designation of a burial place for Aseneth in 
Egypt “by the hippodrome” (7° Jos. 20:3), Ethical 
standards are likewise expressed in distinctively 
Greek terms that derive chiefly from the Stoic 
tradition. Thus, throughout the Testaments the 
law of Moses is a central feature and is to be the 
object of devotion (T. Levi 13;1-9), yet its moral 
requirements are perceived to be articulated 
through Stoic terminology and compatible with 


the concept of the universal law of nature. 

‘The influence of Jewish *apocalyptic percep- 
tions concerning evil pervades this work. The 
power of evil in the world is understood to be the 
effect of the work of *Beliar, the prince of the de- 
mons, and the final triumph of justice will come 
only when he and his evil spirits have been over- 
come by the power of God. Then the people of 
God will return from their dispersion throughout 
the world, but there will also be Gentiles who will 
share in the rule of God, The righteous will be 
raised from the dead to enjoy new life in the new 
*Jerusalem. The primary example of true virtue 
throughout the Téstaments is Joseph, 


2. The Structure and Features of the 
Testaments. 

The typical structure of each of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs is as follows: (1) an introduc- 
tion, setting the scene; (2) a narrative of the life 
of the patriarch, lacking only in the Testament of 
Asher; (3) ethical exhortation; (4) prediction of 
the future; (5) second exhortations; and (6) the 
patriarch’s death and burial. The content and 
features of each of the Testaments may be charac- 
terized as follows: 

2.1. Testament of Reuben. The recurrent 
theme in this work is the avoidance of sexual 
promiscuity. Reuben is the major candidate for a 
negative image on this issue, since—as he con- 
fesses—his gross sin was to have had inter- 
course with Bilhah, his father’s concubine (Gen 
35:82). He urges that his offspring follow the ex- 
ample of Joseph, who rejected ongoing invita- 
tions from an Egyptian woman to have sex with 
her, Preoccupation with sex, which pervades so- 
ciety according to Reuben, is described by him 
as the “plague of Beliar” (7. Reub, 6:3), Instead, 
one should heed the injunctions of Levi, who 
knows the law and fosters obedience to it. 

In this testament both human nature and its 
potential for virtue and vice are depicted in ter- 
minology that derives from the Hellenistic 
philosophical traditions. There are seven 
senses, or spirits, by which all human deeds take 
place, as well as seven spirits of error (7! Reud, 
2—3): the spirit of life, by which humans are 
created as composite beings; the spirit of seeing, 
which leads to desire; hearing, which makes 
possible human instruction; smelling, which is 
linked with breathing; speech, which brings 
knowledge; taste, which involves food and 
brings strength; procreation and intercourse, 
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which foster fondness for pleasure and are the 
chief cause of sin among youth, In addition, the 
spirit of sleep creates ecstasy of nature, as well as 
an image of death. Mingled with these are the 
spirits of error: promiscuity, insatiability, strife 
(in the liver and gall), flattery and trickery, arro- 
gance, lying and injustice. The appeal is to love 
truth, and it will preserve those who seek it, who 
will gain understanding of the law. 

Those who devote themselves to learning the 
law may gain moral integrity and will be guided 
by the conscience (7; Reub. 4:1-4), which is a 
fundamental Stoic concept: the knowledge of 
the law that pervades and orders nature is per- 
ceived through the conscience and thus is 
shared by all who truly and diligently seek it, 

This testament is severely critical of women, 
for the treacherous schemes they promote (T. 
Reub. 5:1) and for their enticement of men into 
sexual relations (7) Reub, 6:1). Special honor 
and deference are to be offered to Levi, as the 
chief of the priests (7; Reub. 6:8). He is here 
seen as the one who best knows the law and of- 
fers instruction in it and who will continue to of- 
fer *sacrifices in the “temple “until the 
consummation of the times” (7° Reub, 6;8-13). 

2.2, Testament of Simeon, This testament 
highlights Simeon’s anger and jealousy toward 
Joseph, who is the model of virtue. The tension 
arose according to Genesis 42;18-25 when the 
sons of Jacob went to Egypt to obtain grain dur- 
ing a drought in the land of Israel. Joseph came 
to the aid of his brothers but insisted on holding 
Simeon as a hostage, He confesses his earlier 
hatred of Joseph, which he says was caused by 
the Prince of Error’s having blinded his mind 
(T. Sim. 2:7). 

Now he praises Joseph and warns against 
yielding to the spirit of envy (7) Sim. 3:4; 6;2), 
which makes the soul sad, foments wrath and 
conflict and murder and causes mental distrac- 
tion. Simeon characterizes sexual promiscuity as 
“the mother of all wicked deeds” (7: Sim, 5:3), 
but Joseph was able to resist that temptation, 

Instead of submission to these wicked forces, 
Simeon calls for one to live “in the integrity of 
[one's) heart,” which will manifest itself in love 
for one’s “brothers” and result in God's pouring 
out on the faithful “grace, glory and blessing” 
(T. Sim. 4:5). Obedience to Levi and Judah are 
called for (7: Sim. 7:1), because God will appear 
on the carth and will overcome the evil spirits 
(7. Sim. 6:6). What are most certainly Christian 
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interpolations in this connection describe God's 
self-manifestion “as a man” in a human “body” 
who will “eat with human beings” and save them 
(T. Sim. 6:7). 

2.3. Testament of Levi. Levi is taken by an 
angel up to the third heaven, where God is, 
There bloodless sacrifices are offered to deal 
with the sins of ignorance committed by the 
righteous (7° Levi 3:5-6), By contrast, the worship 
of God carried out in Shechem by the *Samari- 
tans in their temple on Mt Gerizim is de- 
nounced (7° Levi 5:3—7:4), The description of 
the investiture of Levi as priest (7° Levi 8) is fol- 
lowed by predictions of the establishment of 
three sacred offices: priest, king and prophet. 
From Levi's posterity will be priests, judges and 
scribes to interpret the law (7. Levi 8:17). 

At Bethel Levi received detailed instructions 
about the role of the priest, He foresees, how- 
ever, impiety and secularization of the pricsts, 
which may reflect disillusionment of pious Jews 
with the Maccabean rulers because of their 
greed and ruthless power (7; Levi 14—17). The 
designation of seventy weeks for the outworking 
of the divine plan of renewal reflects the chro- 
nology of the divine purpose as sketched in 
Daniel 9. The prediction of the killing through a 
priestly plot of one who will renew the law may 
be a Christian addition. There will be mounting 
corruption and defilement among the priests, 
until God sends the *eschatological priest to re- 
place the present degenerate holders of that of- 
fice (7. Levi 17). Ultimately there will come a 
new messianic priest to interpret the law (T. Levi 
18), who is identified as the “Star out of Jacob” 
(Num 24:17), as he is in the *Rule of the Commu- 
nity from *Qumran (1QS 7:18-20), He will be the 
instrument of universal divine blessing and of 
disclosure of the divine glory. Beliar, the leader 
of the evil powers, will be bound by him, as in 
Isaiah 24:22-28 (cf. the defeat of Beelzebub and 
Satan in the Gospel tradition [Mk 3:2%; Lk 11:14 
22)). The evil spirits will be trampled upon, and 
people must choose between obcying the law of 
the Lord and participating in the works of Beliar 
(T. Levi 19), The result of the work of the ulti- 
mate priest will be the renewal and purification 
of the whole creation (7; Levi 18). 

2.4, Testament of Judah. Judah is designated 
as king by his father, Jacob, as a consequence of 
his complete obedience to his parents and his 
honoring of them (T. Jud. 1:6). He is noted for 
his control of wild animals (7; Jud. 2:1-7), but es- 
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pecially for his physical prowess and his effec- 
tiveness in warfare, when he defeats the 
Canaanites and other surrounding nations, In 
contrast to the self-indulgence depicted in Testa- 
ment of Judah 10—14, there are calls for temper- 
ance, prudence, avoidance of love of money (T° 
Jud. 15—19) and for reliance on the conscience 
and the spirit of truth (7. Jud, 20). Judah's king- 
dom will be established by God (T° Jud. 22) 
through the Star from Jacob, who will pour out 
the spirit of grace, The patriarchs will be raised 
from the dead; there will be one people and one 
language (7: Jud. 25), Now the people must obey 
the whole of the law (T. Jud. 26). 

2.5. Testament of Issachar. Issachar has 
been a model of rectitude of the heart and has 
lived in full obedience to the law (T: Iss, 3—4). 
God will reward such obedience with fertility 
and safety (T. Iss. 5—6), and Beliar will flee. The 
people should seek unity of purpose in obedi- 
ence to the Lord, in recognition of the leader- 
ship of Judah and Levi, which will lead to the 
defeat of their enemies and their establishment 
in the land, 

2.6. Testament of Zebulon. Zebulon de- 
scribes his having tried to dissuade his brothers 
from killing Joseph (7; Zeb. 1—2), though this is 
not mentioned in Genesis 37, nor are the details 
of his maltreatment as here described (T. Zeb. 
1—2). His acts of compassion and obedience to 
the Lord resulted in length of life and freedom 
from illness (7. Zeb. 5). He was the first to make a 
boat to sail on the sea and was able to provide 
fish for many (7; Zeb. 6). He urges others to fol- 
low his example of acts of compassion (7° Zeb. 
7—8) and to achieve unity of purpose: “obey 
one head” (7, Zeb. 9:4), The Lord will come 
among them, but many will perform wicked 
works and will be rejected (T. Zeb. 9:9). Zebulon 
will rise again to serve as leader of thase who re- 
main obedient to the law of the Lord (7. Zeb. 10). 

2.7. Testament of Dan, Here is offered what 
might be called a psychological analysis of hu- 
man behavior, in which anger—though it is 
senseless—precludes perceiving the truth (7 
Dan 4;1). Love the Lord and speak truth to the 
neighbor; otherwise Satan becomes your prince. 
Salvation will come through Levi and Judah (T° 
Dan 5), which will result in peace for the righ- 
teous in the new Jerusalem, where the name of 
God will permeate the lives of the people as they 
live in conformity to the law of God (7° Dan 6). 

2.8. Testament of Naphtali. The order of na- 


ture in the creation of humans is described as 
evident in sex, senses, the body and its organs— 
all of which affect intelligence and attitudes (7 
Naph. 3). This order is not to be altered by dis- 
obeying the law of God, The people's disobedi- 
ence was foretold by Enoch, however, but unity 
will be established by God through the leader- 
ship of Levi and Judah for those who fully obey 
the law and benefit from the love of God and 
who therefore will be glorified among the Gen- 
tiles (7. Naph, 5—8). 

2.9. Testament of Gad. As the result of a dis- 
pute that arose while they were together tending 
the flock of sheep, Gad developed anger and ha- 
tred against his brother Joseph. This led to his 
brothers’ selling Joseph into slavery and plotting 
to kill him (7) Gad 1—2), Hatred fosters every 
manner of evil and leads to disobedience to the 
law of God, It works through Satan to bring 
death, in contrast to the spirit of love, which 
works through God's law to effect human salva- 
tion (T. Gad 3). Righteousness overcomes ha- 
tred, and repentance overcomes disobedience 
and darkness, bringing vision, knowledge and 
the powers of deliberation, Evident here is the 
impact of the abstract terminology and structur- 
ing of ethics and theory of knowledge in the 
Hellenistic philosophical tradition. The spirit of 
hatred is operated by Satan through human 
frailty and leads to death, while the spirit of love 
works through forbearance to efiect deeds, 
words and inward thoughts that renew human- 
kind (7. Gad 6—7). 

2.10. Testament of Asher. The concept of 
Two Ways that are open for human thought and 
action (7! Asher 1:3-7) is anticipated in the 
choices that are set before Isracl in the Pen- 
tateuch by Moses (“life and prosperity or death 
and adversity,” Deut 30:15) and by Joshua (serv- 
ing “the Lord” or “the gods of the ancestors,” 
Josh 24:15). In Jeremiah 21:8 the people are of- 
fered “the way of life and the way of degth” be- 
tween which they must choose. These options 
are echoed in Sirach 15:11-17; “Before each per- 
son are life and death, and whichever one 
chooses will be given” (see Sirach). In this testa- 
ment, some submit to Beliar, and all their deeds 
are evil (7! Asher 1:8-9), Many human actions are 
mixed, with some features good or well-in- 
tended and others evil. Being “two-faced” is to 
be avoided (7° Asher 3), although polarities per- 
vade human life (7: Asher 5), Instead, truth is to 
be pursued with singlemindedness (7° Asher 6). 
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The sins of those who fail to achieve this goal 
will lead to ruin of the temple and dispersion of 
the covenant people, until the Most High visits 
the earth in order to renew it and his people (7. 
Asher 7). 

2.11, Testament of Joseph. This work begins 
with an expansion of the account in Genesis 37 
of his brothers’ plot to be rid of him (7. jos. 1) 
and praises God for his deliverance from this 
and subsequent threats to his life, as well as 
from the attempts of the Egyptian woman to en- 
gage him sexually (T. Jos. 3—9; Gen 39), which 
he was able to resist by virtue of his quality of 
self-control. Historically self-contnbl is a central 
item in Stoic ethics, but here it is central in the 
true worship of God (7. Jos, 6:7) and js the basic 
resource by which Joseph is able to resist her 
ongoing efforts to force him to have sex with 
her, He declares that God will dwell with those 
who “pursue self-control and purity with pa- 
tience and prayer with fasting in humility of 
heart” and will guard them from evil, exalt and 
glorify them (7° Jos. 10;1-3). True fear of God is 
displayed by those who obey the law and there- 
fore share the love of God (T. Jos. 11:1). 

Details are included of the plot of another 
Egyptian woman who claimed she wanted to 
free him from slavery but who wanted him for 
sexual relations (7) Jos. 12—16), The moral 
qualities of which Joseph boasts are a blend of 
“the Lord’s commands" (T: Jos. 18:1) and Stoic 
virtues, such as “patient endurance,” “har- 
mony,” “goodness” (7. fos. 17:2-3) and “humil- 
ity” (7. Jos. 18:3). Testament of Joseph 19:1-11 is 
found only in an Armenian text and contains 
more apocalyptic features than elsewhere in 
the Testaments. Verses 8-12 also appear in what 
is clearly a Christian interpolation, with a direct 
reference to “the Lamb of God who will take 
away the sin of the world” (cf, Jn 1:29). The ani- 
mals in both versions of these added passages 
probably represent various rulers and leaders, 
as do the “ten horns” of Daniel 7:5. Unlike the 
biblical stories of Joseph, he is here repre- 
sented as a king, whose time-bound rule is con- 
trasted with the everlasting kingdom (7) Jos. 
19:12). The instructions to transport Joseph's 
body, as well as that of Aseneth, back to He- 
bron in the land of Israel are to be confirmed 
by the presence of the Lord of light with them, 
while Beliar, the power of darkness, will remain 
with the Egyptians (7! Jos, 20). Mention of the 
hippodrome (72 jos. 20:3) confirms that this 
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work originated in the Hellenistic period. 

2.12, Testament of Benjamin. Benjamin's 
special link with Joseph—both were born of 
Rachel, who had difficulty bearing children 
(Gen 30:24; 35;18)—leads him to encourage his 
own children to emulate the piety of Joseph. 
This will guard them against the wiles and ac- 
tions of Beliar, from whom they are “sheltered 
by the fear of God” (7. Benj. 3:4), A Christian in- 
terpolation at 3:8 repeats the promise of the 
Lamb of God whose “blood of the covenant” 
will bring salvation for the Gentiles and for Is- 
rael, while effecting the destruction of Beliar (T. 
Benj. 3:8). The virtues that are enjoined in ab- 
stract terms—integrity, goodness, love, compas- 
sion, respect for good works, piety—reflect Stoic 
perspective and terminology rather than the 
specific injunctions of the law of Moses. 

As in Testament of Asher 4, the mind of the 
good person is free of duplicity and has “one 
disposition, uncontaminated and pure, toward 
all men" (7. Benj. 6:5), Thus one can escape the 
wiles of Beliar, whose evils and the appropriate 
punishments for performing them come in pat- 
terns of seven, as did the punishment of La- 
mech (Gen 4:24), Beliar produces seven evils in 
the life of those who submit to him: moral cor- 
ruption, destruction, oppression, captivity, want, 
turmoil, desolation. One whose mind is pure is 
able to be free of the corruptions of the earth, 
while the promiscuous will find no place in the 
kingdom of the Lord. God will provide the faith- 
ful a place in his new temple, which will exceed 
the glory of the historic temple (T. Benj. 9). Gath- 
ered there will be the twelve tribes and people 
from all the nations until God sends among him 
the eschatological prophet, as promised in Deu- 
teronomy 18:15, A Christian interpolation de- 
scribes how that prophet will be “raised up on 
wood,” how the curtain of the temple will be 
torn and the Spirit of Gad will be poured out on 
all the nations (7) Benj. 9). Meanwhile, Ben- 
jamin exhorts his children to keep the law, 
awaiting the time when God will offer salvation 
to all the nations through the Chosen One who 
will bring new knowledge of God to all nations 
(T. Benj. 10—11), 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM; TESTAMENT OF JOB; 
TESTAMENT OF MOSES; TESTAMENT OF QAHAT 
(4Q542); TESTAMENT OF SHEM. 
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TESTIMONIA (4Q175) 

4QTestimonia is rare among the scrolls to have 
been found in the eleven caves at or near 
*Qumran in that it is virtually complete. It con- 
sists of one side of parchment approximately 23 
cm high and 14 cm wide, There are twenty-nine 
lines of writing, though the last word of the 
twenty-ninth line drops on to a thirtieth line in 
the bottom left-hand corner of the text. Al- 
though the absence of stitching at either edge 
shows that the single column of 4QTestimonia 
was never part of a scroll, neither is there any 
writing on the reverse as can be found, for ex- 
ample, with the single sheets of the phylacteries 
from Qumran, 

It has long been taken for granted that the 
scribe who copied 4QTestimonia was the same 
as the one who copied 1Q§, the first cave copy 
of the *Rule of the Community; such an associa- 
tion, which is likely, would seem to date the pen- 
ning of 4QTestimonia to the beginning of the 
first century B.C., give or take a decade or two. 


Both 4QTestimonia and 1QS share the custom 
of representing the divine name with four dots. 
The association with 10S has been implicitly 
important for the modern interpretation of 
4QTestimonia because of the three *eschatolog- 
ical figures who feature in 1QS 9:11, “a prophet 
and the messiahs of Aaron and Israel,” None of 
the individual texts cited in 4QTestimonia is sec- 
tarian, but the intent of the collection as a whole 
and the manner of its presentation would seem 
to be so. 

1. Content and Structure 

2. Historical Reference 

5. 4QTestimonia and the New Testament 


1. Content and Structure. 

4QTestimonia contains four paragraphs, each 
of which seems to contain a quotation intro- 
duced by a brief formula. The paragraphs are 
clearly marked in the manuscript with hook- 
shaped marginal marks. According to their con- 
tent, the first three form one section in which 
those favored by God are described; the fourth 
makes a section by itself in which those cursed 
by God are described. It may not be a coinci- 
dence that the four quotations appear in canon- 
ical order: Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua. 

The first quotation is of a text like that in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch for Exodus 20:21; on the 
basis of the Masoretic Text it seems to be a com- 
bination of Deuteronomy 5:28-29 and 18:18-19, 
but it is preferable to identify the text as from 
Exodus. The so-called Samaritan text type is 
known in other manuscripts found at Qumran, 
such as 4QpaleoExod™. This docs not mean 
that the quotation refiects *Samaritan theology, 
though it is clear that the Samaritan Pentateuch 
emphasizes the prophetic role of *Moses. 

The second quotation is from Numbers 
24:15-17 and is commonly perccived to have 
been included because of its description of 
the scepter understood as a reference to the 
princely *Messiah (cf. CD 7;19-21; 4Q266 frag. 3 
iii 19-22; 4Q269 frag. 5 2-4), However, Numbers 
24:15-17 seems to refer to three figures, a “man” 
whose “eye is penetrating,” apparently Balaam, 
a “star” who “shall come out of Jacob,” and the 
“scepter” from *Israel who will crush “the heads 
of Moab and destroy all the children of Seth.” In 
common with much contemporary early Jewish 
eschatology, the princely Messiah is God’s agent 
in the destruction of those who oppose him, but 
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the presence of the two other figures in this text 
may have prompted the organizer of this small 
collection to provide two other texts, one of 
which would clarify the referent of “man,” the 
other of which would further explain the “star,” 
Since “man” is mentioned first, Numbers 24:15- 
17 was preceded by a description of the prophet 
who would also be associated with the law. The 
Numbers quotation was then followed by an ex- 
tract from Deuteronomy 33;8-11, identifying the 
“star” with the eschatological *priest. According 
to CD 7;18 the star is the Interpreter of the Law, 

The third quotation makes explicit the prom- 
inence of Levi and the priesthood as interpret- 
ers of the law and auiltic functionaries. This 
prominence over the scepter and this priestly 
preeminence is reinforced in Aaron or his 
house usually being mentioned before Israel, as 
in 1QS 9:11, Since Moses was Aaron's brother 
and himself of priestly family, all three of the 
first set of quotations in 4QTestimonia implicitly 
or explicitly give prominence to the priesthood. 
The priestly emphasis is enhanced in the way 
that the image of the star is matched by the way 
in which Levi will cause precepts and the law to 
shine. This play on words is continued in the 
juxtaposition of blessing and curse, which is also 
a priestly concern: as in 1QS 2:3 there is a 
priestly blessing for “enlightening” followed in 
1QS 2:5 by the cursing of “all the men of the lot 
of Belial,” so in 4QTestimonia the third quota- 
tion has a prayer for the blessing of Levi (Deut 
33:11), which is followed by the curse of the 
man who rebuilds the city, the man of *Belial. 

The fourth quotation . matched precisely in 
4QApocryphon of Joshua” (4Q379 frag. 22 ii 7- 
15). ILis a revised and expanded form of Joshua 
6:26b, There is some debate about the direction 
of dependence. Most scholars assurne that, just 
as for Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
4QTestimonia is quoting from the *Apocryphon 
of Joshua, which as a rewritten form of Joshua 
(see Rewritten Bible) could then be considered to 
have attained some form of authority for the 
community, as had the book of */ubilees (whose 
periodization of history the Apocryphon fol- 
lows). A minority view suggests that the Apoery- 
phon of Joshua is citing a tradition such as that 
which is now found also in 4Q'Testimonia; this is 
being done to make the narrative of Joshua re- 
fer directly to contemporary events and thus to 
show how the community's experiences are con- 
tinuous with those of biblical [srael. 
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This fourth quotation in 4QTestimonia con- 
tains an introductory phrase that is also found in 
the Apocryphon of Joshua, a citation of the curse of 
Joshua 6:26 and a prophetic expansion in which 
the curse is applied first to “the man of Belial" 
and then to one or more other people. Unfortu- 
nately the precise number of people cursed can- 
not be ascertained because both 4QOTestimonia 
and 4QApocryphon of Joshua” (4Q379) are dam- 
aged at this point. The key phrase is “the two of 
them being vessels of violence.” Since this phrase 
reflects the description of Simeon and Levi in 
Genesis 49:5, it is more likely that the text alludes 
to an accursed man of Belial and his two sons 
rather than simply to the accursed man and one 
other. Because the first three quotations in 
4QTestimonia refer to three positive eschatologi- 
cal figures, it is also likely that the fourth quota- 
tion refers to a matching wicked triumvirate. 

Whereas the Masoretic Text for Joshua 6:26b 
refers to Jericho, neither the *Septuagint nor 
the version in 4QTestimonia/4QApocryphon of 
Joshua? speaks of Jericho. Perhaps the place 
name was added as a gloss in the proto-Ma- 
soretic text; whatever the case, 4Q Testimonia ex- 
plicitly refers the whole curse to illicit activity in 
*Jerusalem. 


2. Historical Reference. 

There has been ongoing debate concerning 
how the various figures alluded to in the text, es- 
pecially the wicked threesome, should be identi- 
fied (see Eshel for the various proposals), Of 
recent interpreters W. H. Brownlee has pro- 
posed that the accursed man and his two sons 
are to be identified with John Hyrcanus (ruled 
134-104 B.C.) and his two sons Aristobulus (104- 
103 B.C.) and Alexander Janneus (103-76 B.C.), 
H. Burgmann has argued again for the long- 
standing proposal that the accursed man is Si- 
mon Maccabeus (high priest 142-155 B.c,), and 
H, Eshel, arguing on the basis of archaeological 
information from the palace at Jericho, has sup- 
ported an earlier proposal that John Hyrcanus 
is the accursed man and his sons Aristobulus 
and Antigonus the two weapons of violence. 
Perhaps in despair J. C. Libbe has argued that 
the whole document should be read eschatolog- 
ically and that scholars should refrain from 
making historical identifications. 


3. 4QTestimonia and the New Testament. 
Some of the same passages as appear in 
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4QTestimonia feature also in the NT writings: 
Deuteronomy 18:15 is quoted explicitly in Acts 
3:22 and 7:37; Numbers 24:17 may lie behind 
Matthew 2:2 and Revelation 22:16. However, 
there is no need to suppose that any of the NT 
authors relied on 4QOTestimonia or a document 
like it for their material, The more literary paral- 
lels that emerge between the Qumran literary 
corpus and the NT, the more it is possible to see 
all kinds of minor variations between the two 
bodies of writing. The parallels do not suggest 
literary dependence so much as that the Qum- 
ran and NT authors breathed the same air of es- 
chatological expectation and searched a limited 
number of suitable biblical passages to justify 
their messianic views, Thus, while this might un- 
dermine the exclusivity of one aspect of the NT 
writings, it shows us that the NT authors reflect 
part of their contemporary Jewish culture and 
that their message would have been readily un- 
derstandable by many of their first readers and 
hearers. 

The presence of a chain (catena) of quota- 
tions has been heralded as proof for the widely 
held theory that some early Christian preachers 
may have carried with them not whole biblical 
books but small scrolls on which they would 
have had ready access to relevant scriptural pas- 
sages (testimonies; see Fitzmyer) for their own 
purposes. The presence of chains of quotations 
(catenae) in the NT (Rom 3:10-18; Heb 1;5-13) 
could show that this was a well-known literary 
practice in the first century A.D. 

The patterned use of blessings and curses is 
a feature of several NT texts. Blessings and 
curses are found together in the Sermon on the 
Plain in Luke (Lk 6:20-26); blessings and woes 
form an inclusio in the Gospel of Matthew at the 
start (Mt 5:3-12) and finish (Mt 23:13-36) of 
Jesus’ teaching. In Paul's letter to the Galatians 
there is thematic interplay between curse (Gal 
1:8-9; 3:10-14) and blessing (Gal 3:8, 14). The 
juxtaposition of blessings and curses makes it 
plain to the reader who is included and who is 
excluded from the community. Thus in 
AQTestimonia the reader is supposed to read 
the unfulfilled promise, prophecy and blessing 
as delimiting who will be especially favored in 
the last days, whereas the curses are for the ene- 
mies of the community. 

See also APOCRYPHON OF JOSHUA (4Q378- 
379); MESSIANISM; RULE OF THE COMMUNITY/ 
MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE (1QS5). 
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G, J. Brooke 


TESTING AND TRIAL IN SECULAR 
GREEK THOUGHT 
In secular Greek thought, from as carly as 
Homer and through the NT period, the phe- 
nomenon denoted in the *Septuagint, the 
*pseudepigrapha and the NT and related liter- 
ature by the terms peirazein (“to try,” “to make 
trial of,” “to put to the test,” and allegedly “to 
tempt,” “to entice” (cf. BAGD, petrazo; see DJG, 
Temptation of Jesus, §1]) and peirasmos (“a hard 
trial/ordeal,” “a test” or “a testing” and per- 
haps “a temptation/enticement” [BAGD, peiras- 
mos; see DJG, Temptation of Jesus, §1]), namely, 
that of probing, proving or of being put to the 
test for good or ill, is referred to with some fre- 
quency (Gibson, 18-15, 18). In biblical litera- 
ture God, along with human beings and 
impersonal objects, is frequently noted as be- 
ing subjected through human agency to this 
phenomenon (see Ex 17:7; Num 14:22; Deut 
6:16; 9:22; 35:8; Pss 78:40-43; 95:8-9; Is 7:12; 
Wis 1:2; Jdt 8:12; Acts 5;9; 15:10; 1 Cor 10:9; 
Heb 3:7-9; cf, e.g., 1 Sam 17:39; Eccles 2:1; 
Gen 22:1-9; Deut 8:2; 1 Kings 10:1), ke 

In Greek literature we find that while it is 
also spoken of with reference to impersonal ob- 
jects (cf. Dioscorides Mat, Med. Praef. 5.12, where 
peirasmos denotes his “trial” of the efficacy of a 
certain drug and the Scholion on Aristophanes 
Plutus 575, where peirazd denotes a young bird's 
first “trying out” of its wings; cf. also Anaer. 
28.12; 93.24; Apollonius of Rhodes Arg. 2.46; 
Grk. Anth. 9.263; 11.348; 12,213; Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus Ané. Rom. 10.12.6; 12.213; 13.4.3,2; 
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Herodian Schem. Hom. 114.2; Lucian Podagr, 
149; 165; 279), what is denoted by peirasmos and 
peirazo is hardly ever conceived as something to 
which, through humans, divinity is subject. (In- 
stances of this topos appear only in Herodotus 
Hist. 8.86 gamma and Aeschylus Ag. 1663, and 
there the word employed to signify such “test- 
ing” is petra; see also Apollonius of Rhodes Arg. 
3,10, where the goddess Athena is presented as 
being “put to the test” by the goddess Hera, 
queen of Olympus.) Rather, “probing,” “prov- 
ing” or “being put to the test" is an event prima- 
rily aimed at or happening almost exclusively to 
mortals. 

1. The Nature and Content of the Experience 

2. Significance for New Testament Study 


1. The Nature and Content of the Experience. 
Evidence for what this phenomenon was per- 
ceived to involve regarding human beings is to 
be found in certain of the works of Homer, Ar- 
rian, *Josephus, *Plutarch, Menander, Lucilius, 
Galen, the anonymous commentators on *Aris- 
totle's Art of Rhetoric and Nicomachean Ethics and 
the scholiasts on Homer, Euripides, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Aristophanes and many other classi- 
cal authors, as well as in the work of Pseudo- 
Apollodorus, Pseudo-Callisthenes, Diodorus Sic- 
ulus, Polybius, Strabo and in that of the anony- 
mous authors of the Vitae Aesopi, the papyri PST 
927.25, P. British Museum 2208.7 (Petrazomene), 
P Oxy, 2891, and the Cyranides, among others. 
Listed in these works as the peirazomenoi (the 
“tested ones”) are such notable figures as Odys- 
seus (Homer Odys. 9,105-306; 23.1-116, 153-240), 
the Spartan king Kleomenes III (Plutarch Cleam, 
7.3), certain travelers (Cyr, 1.21.30, Kazimakis), 
soldiers (Strabo Geog. 16.4.24), as well as various 
criminals (Menander frag. 42.319), thralls 
(Homer Odys. 16,225-320), farmsteaders (Vita Ae 
sopi 64.2), ambassadors to Philip of *Macedon 
from Darius (Historia Alexandr’ Magni 1.23.13 
Recension beta, cf. 1.23.16; 1.26.78 Recension 
gamma) and such persons as judges (Josephus 
JW 4.5.4 §340), “the man of many friends” (Plu- 
tarch Mor. 230A, cf. Anonymi, In Aristotleis Artem 
Rhetoricum 98.29; sch Hecuba 1226.1), a He- 
liodorus of uncertain origin (Lucilius Grk. Anth, 
11.183), “evil people” (Galen Ant. Lid, ii 14.2.6), 
Stoics (Anonymi In Ethica Nichomachea Commen- 
taria 454,10), the Aetolians (Polybius Hist, 
21.4,7), the children of the inhabitants of Ceylon 
(Diodorus Siculus Bid. Hist. 2.58.5), the slave/ 


philosopher Epictetus (Arrian Epict. Diss. 1.9.27), 
the Trojan king Laomedon (Ps,-Apollodorus Bib. 
2.5.9), and Lycaon, the king of Arcadia, and his 
sons (Ps,-Apollodorus Bib. 3.98.2). 

The testimony of these texts regarding the 
nature and content of the phenomenon de- 
noted by petrasmos and peirazein can be summed 
up in six points. 

First, the phenomenon was always thought of 
as something rooted in and arising out of an ob- 
jective encounter between an individual or a 
group of people and a wholly external reality. 
These include difficult circumstances or hard- 
ships, such as the dangers of “travel (Cyr. 
1.21.30) and the “attacks” of scurvy and lame- 
ness in the legs (Strabo Geog. 16,4.24) or epilepsy 
(PSI 927.25) or the machinations both of other 
persons (e.g., Arrian Epict. Diss. 1.9.27; Diodorus 
Siculus Brb. Hist. 2.58.5) and of divine beings 
{Ps.-Apollodorus Bib, 2.5.9; 3.98.2; Menander 
Frag. 42.319). In other words, one's experience 
of “probing,” “proving” and/or “being put to 
the test” was never thought of as originating 
subjectively, nor was it ever viewed in terms of its 
being an inner psychological event, that is, the 
rise of a desire or thought from within a person 
that must be expunged, resisted or overcome, 
Rather, it was always something known to be im- 
posed from the outside. 

Second, the phenomenon has both a passive 
and an active element. While the experience de- 
noted by petrasmos and peirazein is presented as a 
situation that one could suddenly find oneself in 
or subjected to against one’s will, it was also en- 
visaged as something that one could deliberately 
undertake and perpetrate against another. Thus 
we find instances not only of mortals “being 
tried” or being “put to the proof,” sometimes 
only through happenstance, but also of men 
(but notably never women) and gods moving in- 
tentionally and actively to subject someone to 
probing and testing. “. 

Third, in these latter instances, the purpose 
for intentionally subjecting anyone to testing is 
always to establish definitively in the mind of 
the tester something specific about the tested 
party that either is previously unknown or is 
known but is still in need of having its certainty 
augmented, Furthermore, testing is perpetrated 
in order to answer only two sets of questions 
about who or what the tested party is. As is illus- 
trated in Odyssey 9.105-306, the issue testing re- 
solves is whether or not a person is cunning, 
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brave (eidota) and deserving of a hero's fame; in 
the Cyranides, Strabo's Geography 164.24, Ar- 
rian’s Epicteti Dissertationes 1.9.27, Anonymi Jn 
Ethica Nichomachea Commentaria 454.10 and Di- 
odorus Siculus's Bibliotheca Historica 2.58.5, it is 
whether a person is able, as he has committed 
himself to do or his heritage constrains him, to 
bear up under tribulation, In Plutarch's Moralia 
28a, Anonymi Artem Rhetoricum 98.29 and scho- 
lion Hecuba 1226.1, it is whether in times of mis- 
fortune (alychia) or tribulation (tais tilipsesi) the 
tested one is a true friend; the question dealt 
with and answered by means of testing concerns 
the nature of a person's character and the ex- 
tent of his integrity, As is noted in Menander 
Fragments 42.319 and Pseudo-Apollodorus’s Bib- 
liotheca 2.5.9; 3.98.2, testing resolves whether a 
man possesses sebia (“piety”) and honars God 
(Theon sebou); at issue is the depth of one's piety. 
Fourth, the motive force behind anyone ever 
engaging in the testing of another seems to be 
limited to skepticism or distrust on the part of 
the agent of the experience regarding how the 
party to be tested thinks or acts, what his charac- 
ter is like, whether he is trustworthy or possesses 
the virtues that he, given who or what he is, 
should have. See, for example, Arrian’s story of 
the testing by *Musonius Rufus of *Epictetus in 
Discourses 1.9.27, Rufus puts the professed *Stoic, 
who was then a *slave, to the test by lying about 
tortures that Epictetus's master purportedly had 
in store for him, because Rufus doubted that Ep- 
ictetus was wont to bear punishment with equa- 
nimity (cf. Ps.-Apollodorus Bib. 3.98.2). Another 
motive is a desire to bring about the tested 
party's demise: see Plutarch's story of the testing 
of the Spartan king Kleomenes III, who suspects 
that the testing arises because an enemy wishes 
to snare him into giving away a secret that would 
result in the king’s overthrow and death (Plu- 
tarch Gleom, 7.3; cf. Ps.-Apollodorus Bib. 2.5.9). 
Fifth, the experience of being put to the test 
is viewed as having a fundamental pattern. It 
consists in finding oneself in or being brought 
into a forced position, that is to say, one in 
which avoidance of displaying the virtue one is 
probed for is impossible and compliance with 
the exigencies of the probing is absolutely nec- 
essary if one is not to be shown wanting in the 
test, Consider, for example, Homer's story of 
Odysseus’s experience of being tested when 
confronted by Polyphemus, the Cyclops (Homer 
Odys. 9.105-289), about the whereabouts of the 


ship that brought Odysseus and his men to 
Polyphemus's island. As Homer has his hero 
recognize (Homer Odys. 9:281, hos fato petrazon, 
“thus he put me to the proof"), Odysseus has no 
choice but to show himself, as the situation de- 
mands, truly to be the man of many devices if he 
is to remain the one whom even the gods pro- 
claim as the hero who never ceases “struggling 
for his own life and the homecoming of his 
companions” (cf. Homer Odys. 1.5). 

Finally, and perhaps most significantly, no- 
where do we find men's experience of being 
tested, probed or put to the proof and their com- 
mon experience of enticement or solicitation to 
evil (indicated in the literature by such words as 
thelgein (cf. Homer Odys, 12:391f., epagogon (cf. 
Xenophon Mem, 2.5.5; Plato Phileb. 44C), and 
goéteuma [Plato Phileb, 44C}) thought of as, or as- 
sumed to be, concurrent or even the same phe- 
nomenon (on this, with further instances from 
the literature, see Moule, 65-75, esp. 69). When a 
person is subjected to testing it is always and only 
to see whether he will act in a particular way or 
whether the character he bears is well estab- 
lished but never to get that person to act in a par- 
ticular way, especially one that is morally wrong. 
This is the case even in instances where hostility 
and the desire to see the demise of the tested 
person motivates the subjecting the person to 
testing. For it is assumed there that the person 
tested is already morally corrupt, not susceptible 
to or ripe for corruption, Indeed, it is the knowl- 
edge that if the one to be tested could be shown 
for what he already is, his destruction could be 
assured, that makes testing appropriate here, 

Accordingly, in the secular Greek world, the 
phenomenon denoted by the terms petrasmos 
and peirazein was thought of as an activity de- 
signed to or having the effect of revealing some- 
thing of what a person is made of. And when it 
is applied to men by other men or by divine be- 
ings, this phenomenon is the means by which 
the moral, not the intellectual or physical, condi- 
tion of a man is ascertained. [t seems never to 
have been thought of in any way other than a 
test of character or faithfulness. 


2, Significance for New Testament Study. 

The import of these observations is threefold. 
First, they clarify the sense in which peirasmos is 
employed at Luke 22:28; Acts 20:19; and 2 Peter 
9:9 (Sinaiticus 69 al sy"). Against many, H. Seese- 
mann (29 n. 35) has argued that in these in- 
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stances, which speak of the peirasmoi endured 
respectively by Jesus, Paul and “those who have 
attained faith ... [and are] established in the 
truth,” the term means something more akin to 
danger than a test or a proving. This, he notes, 
is not only because “danger” “seems natural for 
petrasmoi in the pl[ural]" but because “we have 
other examples” of peirasmoi being used with 
this limited meaning. 

The examples that Seesemann adduces to 
support this claim are Cyranides 1.21.30, where 
peirasmos is used of the “trials” which along with 
the “hazards” (Aindydot) of travel on land and 
sea serve to determine a traveler's mettle (dyetai 
de apo pasés anaghas chalepés hai peristaseds, 
thalasin kindyndn kai peirasmén en té gé hai 
thalassé, kat apo daimonoon hai pases nosou) and 
Syntipas (Jernestedt and Nikitin, line 24 p. 40), a 
Byzantine “Arabian Nights,” where peirasmos is 
used for the afflictions of life that reveal 
whether or nol a person possesses great inner 
fortitude (kat hypo petrasmon tou kosmou 
stenochdroumenot heurishousi boétheian kai houphis- 
mon di’ euergesion autou). Accordingly, instead of 
indicating that in Luke 22:28; Acts 20:19; and 
2 Peter 2:9 (Sinaiticus* 69 al sy") peirasmos 
means something other than “a trial” or “a prov- 
ing,” the witness of usage of the term in secular 
Greck confirms that it must mean this. 

Second, this evidence raises the question of 
whether Gentile readers or hearers of NT writ- 
ings would have understood the use of peirasmos 
and fetrazein in such texts as Matthew 4:1 (par. 
Lk 4:2; Mk 1:12); Luke 4:13; Matthew 6:13 (par. 
Lk 11:4); Galatians 6:1; 1 Thessalonians 3:5, 
James 1:13 and | Timothy 6:9 in terms of the no- 
tion of enticement to sin, even if, as many NT 
lexicons and exegetical studies of these texts 
claim, that this is the idea intended to be con- 
veyed there. In the light of our observations, it 
seems more likely that these readers or hearers 
would have taken the terms as signifying only 
tests of faithfulness or integrity. 

Third, insofar as secular Greek usage had 
any influence on delimiting the semantic range 
within which Hellenized Jewish or carly Chris- 
tian usage of peirasmos and peirazein took its 
bearings, the observations outlined above indi- 
cate that there is strong reason to doubt that in 
those NT texts where peirasmos and peirazein are 
usually construed in terms of enticement to sin, 
this notion ever played any part, Tendencies for 
lexicographers and exegetes to see that it does 
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may therefore be the result not of a sober analy- 
sis of the linguistic data but of cisegesis and cir- 
cular reasoning. 

See also AFFLICTION LISTS, 
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J. B. Gibson 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
Textual criticism is the discipline that attempts to 
establish an authoritative text for a given au- 
thor’s work. Textual criticism involves the in- 
formed comparison of all of the known copies 
of a given text in order to ascertain the earliest 
recoverable and, if possible, the original form of 
the text and to trace the history of its develop- 
ment. Textual criticism is often thought of only 
in terms of NT textual criticism, but it applies to 
any and all of the documents from the ancient 
world, Textual criticism focuses usually upon lit- 
crary authors, such as the classical writers (e.g., 
Homer, *Plato, *Aristotle, the dramatists) and 
the later authors such as *Philo, *Josephus and 
the various historians (c.g., Dio Cassius, Poly- 
bius), where there is a history of textual trans- 
mission and the original documents are no 
longer extant. However, there is also a need for 
sound principles of textual criticism to be ap- 
plied to nonliterary texts, such as papyri and in- 
scriptions (see Inscriptions and Papyri). 

1, The Materials of Textual Criticism _ 

2. The Methods of Textual Criticism  * 

§. Conclusion 


1. The Materials of Textual Criticism. 

Textual criticism of the NT is both blessed and 
cursed by a wealth of materials available for 
study. Depending on how they are counted, 
there are nearly fifty-five hundred manuscripts 
of various sizes and shapes with various portions 
of the NT on them, as well as hundreds of cop- 
ies of various ancient versions or translations, 
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and quotations of the NT in the early church fa- 
thers, NT manuscripts range from the complete 
or nearly complete major codices, such as Codex 
Sinaiticus or Codex Vaticanus, to the fragmen- 
tary recently published P. Vindob, G 42417 
(P!'®), the most recently discovered and pub- 
lished NT papyrus manuscript with a few verses 
of Hebrews on it (Heb 2:9-11; 3:3-6). The origi- 
nal NT manuscripts were probably written on 
papyrus, the paper of the ancient Mediterra- 
nean world, but these are no longer extant. In- 
stead we have copies of copies made over the 
course of over fourteen hundred years, as 
scribes copied these by hand and passed them 
down to others. Approximately 116 of these 
manuscripts are on papyrus (the number is still 
growing as more papyri are published), with the 
rest being on parchment or paper. The result of 
this process of copying and textual transmission 
is that numerous changes of various types have 
been introduced into these documents. Some of 
the changes were made intentionally to correct 
or improve a manuscript (or so a scribe 
thought), while others were unintentionally in- 
troduced through carelessness or a slip of the 
pen. As a result, there are no two NT manu- 
scripts that are identical in all aspects. 

Currently the earliest complete or nearly 
complete manuscripts of the NT date to the 
fourth century (Codex Sinaiticus [8% 01] and Co- 
dex Vaticanus [B 03]), within four hundred 
years of their composition. However, there are 
substantial or nearly complete manuscripts of 
individual books of the NT, such as several of 
Paul's letters (excluding the beginning of Ro- 
mans, 2 Thessalonians, Philemon or the Pasto- 
rals) and Hebrews, in Chester Beatty IT (P. 
Chester Beatty II and Univ. of Michigan Inv, 
6238 [p*)). Of course, there are many frag- 
ments that are even earlier (such as P Ryl. Greek 
457 [P®*}, a fragment of John dated to c. 125). In 
other words, there is a wealth of relatively early 
manuscript evidence for much of the NT, 

Textual criticism of most classical and other 
ancient authors, however, is in a very different 
situation. F. F. Bruce (16-17) summarizes the situ- 
ation for a number of ancient authors, For ¢x- 
ample, for Caesar's Gallic Wars there are 
numerous manuscripts, but the oldest is around 
nine hundred years later than the date of com- 
position (58-50 B.C.). Thucydides’ history is 
known from eight manuscripts, as well as a num- 
ber of papyrus fragments, but the earliest of the 


manuscripts is dated to about A.D. 900, around 
thirteen hundred years after the date of compo- 
sition, although some papyri are from the 
Greco-Roman era, The same is generally true of 
Herodotus’s history. This says nothing of the au- 
thors whose works have survived only in part, 
such as Livy (only 35 of his 142 books of Roman 
history are extant) and *Tacitus (only 4.5 of the 
14 books of his Histories survive, although with a 
better ratio for his Annals, with 10 books surviv- 
ing in full and 2 in part out of 16; all of his mi- 
nor works are dependent on one manuscript 
from the tenth century), These examples are in- 
dicative of the state of textual criticism for classi- 
cal and related authors (see West, 9-10). 

Textual criticism for nonliterary texts is made 
more difficult by the fact that for such docu- 
ments as documentary papyri, there may be only 
the single manuscript. In many instances, this 
can make decipherment and establishment of 
the text very difficult. Sometimes the situation is 
aided by the fact that many documentary papyri 
follow particular formulas, and these formulas 
can be used in reconstructing the fragmentary 
text. The same can be true for inscriptions and 
other types of texts, such as official *letters. In 
some of these instances, the document may 
have been issued in multiple forms in different 
places for comparison (¢.g., Augustus’s Res Ges- 
tae), However, although the formulaic elements 
may be able to be reconstructed so that one has 
a sense of the shape of the document, the exact 
wording often cannot be known because of the 
specific nature of the given document. 


2. The Methods of Textual Criticism. 
As a result, one can imagine that on the basis of 
the different types of documents textual criti- 
cism can be performed in many different ways. 
2.1. Stemmatic Approach. Classical textual crit- 
icism often follows what has been called a stem- 
matic or genealogical approach, developed in its 
classic form by P. Maas and recentlysrefined by 
M. L. West (cf. Reynolds and Wilson, 186-213). 
This method involves reconstructing a family 
tree or stemma of surviving manuscripts, work- 
ing back through the textual variants until one is 
able to establish an archetype (extant or nonex- 
tant) and through this to determine which is the 
best manuscript upon which to base the edition. 
The ability to do this is colored by a number of 
factors, such as the contamination of manu- 
scripts. In some cases it might be possible to ac- 
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count for all of the variants in a stemma (called 
a closed recension), but in many instances this 
will not be possible (an open recension). Deal- 
ing with an open recension is more complex 
and may well result in an incomplete stemma 
and reliance upon other forms of tabulation of 
variants, 

From what has been said above, one can un- 
derstand both how this method is possible and 
why it is a desirable method in the textual criti- 
cism of classical or related texts. The limited 
number of manuscripts, especially those of sub- 
stantial size, makes this a more manageable task 
and one that can thereby account for the origin 
and development of the variant readings. This 
form of textual criticism was used in NT textual 
criticism in the nineteenth century, before many 
of the earlier manuscripts were discovered or 
available for use, and is still used by some NT 
textual critics (see Colwell, 63-83). The more 
open the recension is, the more difficulty there 
is for the stemmatic method, Perhaps the inevi- 
table criticism from some NT scholars regarding 
this method is that it relies on a historically 
based documentary method but one that cannot 
easily move further back in the tradition than 
the known documents, that is, to the nonextant 
autograph, so much sought in much NT textual 
criticism (see Holmes, 347-48, in Ehrman and 
Holmes). Therefore, a number of NT scholars 
use forms of the so-called eclectic method noted 
below. Nevertheless, for classical authors, as well 
as in instances where the textual evidence is lim- 
ited (such as papyri and inscriptions), classical 
methods of textual criticism still have much to 
commend them, 

2.2. Majority Text. The vast majority of manu- 
scripts of the NT follow the Byzantine textual 
tradition. Two Byzantine manuscripts dating to 
the twelfth century, compared with a couple of 
others (as well as supplementing this with re- 
translation from Latin for a few verses), were the 
ones Erasmus used in preparing his edition of 
the Greek NT (1516). This popular edition, sub- 
sequently called the Textus Receptus, or “re- 
ceived text,” by a printer, remained the NT text 
in use and the basis for most translations until 
late in the nineteenth century (see Porter, “Mod- 
ern English Translations"). Some scholars still 
insist on using the Textus Receptus, but most 
who would still find merit in the Byzantine text 
type recognize that the Textus Receptus is 
merely one possible form of that text (see Sturz), 
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and others have attempted to promote the ma- 
jority text (for general discussion see Wallace, 
297-520, in Ehrman and Holmes), Most scholars 
have rejected the majority text as a basis for tex- 
tual criticism, since it often substitutes a count 
ing of manuscripts for an examination of other 
factors, such as date, transmission and relation- 
ships. B. M. Metzger (esp. 291-92) has claimed 
that more than 90 percent of the extant manu- 
scripts have a Byzantine character (Epp argues 
for 80 percent) but that most of these were writ- 
ten within the restricted confines of the Byzan- 
tine Empire and that this approach neglects the 
major developments in carly textual transmis- 
sion, including major disruptions. 

2.3, Eclectic Methods, On the basis of the large 
numbers of manuscripts involved and the pres- 
ence of widespread contamination within the 
manuscript tradition, the vast majority of NT tex- 
tual critics practice what is called eclectic textual 
criticism, often developing methods elucidated 
by B. F Westcott and F, J. A. Hort. The idea is 
that rather than confining oneself to a recon- 
structed stemma or relying on the reading found 
in the largest number of manuscripts, it is as- 
sumed that any given manuscript may or may 
not preserve a correct reading. Thus a process is 
needed to draw from all of the available re- 
sources to reconstruct what is thought to be the 
earliest reading and hence closest to the origi- 
nal text. These resources include external evi- 
dence (the manuscripts themselves, as well as 
sources such as the early church fathers and ver- 
sions) and internal evidence (the tendencies of 
the scribes), On the basis of how these two fac- 
tors are weighed, there are two forms of eclectic 
method in use: thoroughgoing eclecticism and 
reasoned eclecticism. 

2.3.1. Thoroughgoing Eclecticism. Thoroughgo- 
ing or rigorous eclecticism is usually identified 
with G. D, Kilpatrick and his student J. K. Elliott 
(Elliott, 321-35, in Ehrman and Holmes), This 
form of eclectic criticism relies most heavily 
upon internal evidence in making text-critical 
decisions and does not give much weight to the 
external evidence, except as the manuscripts 
provide a collection of the possible readings to 
be sifted and evaluated to arrive at the correct 
reading. This method thus relies upon the 
weight of probabilities regarding scribal tenden- 
cies as a means of assessing readings. Several 
criticisms of this method involve the heavy reli- 
ance upon probabilities in scribal tendencies, 
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even though the kinds of sophisticated stylistic 
studies of the NT that could aid in such a proce- 
dure are still relatively rudimentary and have 
been mostly applied to questions of authorship. 
Another criticism is that this method neglects 
the history of the textual tradition and its trans- 
mission. The result is that in some instances a 
relatively late variant might be accepted because 
it seems to fit the internal evidence, even though 
it may not be attested in carlier sources. 

2.3.2, Reasoned Eclecticism, The vast majority 
of NT textual critics today practice what is called 
reasoned eclecticism (sec Holmes, 336-60, in 
Ehrman and Holmes; Aland and Aland; 
Metzger; Epp; Epp and Fee), Reasoned eclecti- 
cism tries to strike a balance between external 
and internal evidence, such that the characteris- 
tics of a given variant in the light of scribal ten- 
dencies are evaluated in relation to the manu- 
script evidence, External evidence includes con- 
sideration of the relative dates of the manu- 
scripts (c.g., most of the manuscripts that date 
from before the sixth century were unknown or 
unused before the late nineteenth century), 
their distribution geographically (readings with 
widespread distribution are considered better 
than those located in one place), the genealogi- 
cal relationships that may exist between the 
manuscripts, and the relative quality of the 
manuscripts (¢.g., papyri are generally thought 
to be of better quality than parchments, al- 
though this view must be qualified). 

Internal evidence is concerned with tran- 
scriptional probabilities related to the habits 
and practices of scribes. The tendencies of 
scribes can be broken down into unintentional 
and intentional scribal changes. The uninten- 
tional ones include instances where letters were 
confused, words were divided improperly (since 
all of the early manuscripts were written in con- 
tinuously written capital letters), the order of let- 
ter or words was switched, words were substi- 
tuted, words were omitted or repeated (this often 
occurred in conjunction with losing one’s place 
in a manuscript), spelling was faulty or harmoni- 
zation took place unconsciously. The inten- 
tional scribal changes may well have been made 
with honest motives, since they often involved 
improving grammar and style, harmonizing Syn- 
optic parallels, clarifying obscure points, conflat- 
ing readings, adding appropriate material (such 
as a fuller name of Jesus) and theological 
changes (sce Epp, 60-61). 


The intentional scribal factors remain not as 
widely studied as the others in textual criticism, 
due to the more global considerations, such as 
style, involved. On the basis of these scribal ten- 
dencies, a number of canons or rules of textual 
criticism have been developed to aid in adjudi- 
cating the results of scribal analysis. On the ba- 
sis of the scribal tendencies noted, these canons 
usually opt for the shorter, more difficult or least 
well harmonized reading (Epp, 62-63). The final 
consideration often used in this type of textual 
criticism is what has been called Bengel’s Rule, 
by which is meant that in the final analysis the 
best reading is the one that can account for all 
of the other variants. 


3, Conclusion. 

Reasoned eclecticism has come to dominate NT 
textual criticism, apart from a few scholars who 
hold on to the majority text and a few others 
who utilize thoroughgoing eclecticism. The re- 
sult has been so much confidence that some tex- 
tual critics belicve that even though we do not 
have any of the autographs, we have arrived at 
what is tantamount to the original text (see 
Clarke, who evaluates the ratings in the United 
Bible Societies’ Greek New ‘Testament and their 
implications). This is, however, a problematic 
conclusion, since it has no hope of being proved 
or disproved without discovering the auto- 
graphs, This overconfidence also neglects the 
widespread disagreement regarding methods in 
textual criticism and the subjective nature of 
many of the criteria. 

‘Two further points are to be made, The first 
is that this overconfidence has led some schol- 
ars to seriously question whether the original 
text is something that can be found through the 
methods currently available and whether it 
might not be better, in line with much classical 
textual criticism, to argue for the earliest estab- 
lishable text. The second point follows from 
this, In light of this situation, it might be wise to 
consider not relying so heavily on an eclectic 
text, which is the product of modern scholarly 
reflection and industry, but using instead single 
manuscripts that date from the ancient world. 
For the NT this might be an edition of one of 
the major codices for a given book of the NT. 
There is much to be said for selecting and utiliz- 
ing a single ancient text, since such an ancient 
text, despite its errors, represents a text that was 
used, in the case of the NT, in an ancient chureh 
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context, even if it has readings that were not 
original. 

See also LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE; MANU- 
SCRIPTS, GREEK NEW TESTAMENT; NEW TESTA- 
MENT VERSIONS, ANCIENT; OLD ‘TESTAMENT 
VERSIONS, ANCIENT. 
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THANKSGIVING HYMNS (1QH) 
Thanksgiving Hymns (Hodayot) is the tide given to 
a collection of more than thirty psalmic-type 
compositions. Eight copies, all of them incom- 
plete, were preserved in the caves at *Qumran. 
Modeled on the biblical psalms, particularly the 
psalms of thanksgiving, these poems are consid- 
ered among the core religious writings of the 
*Essenes and attest that devotional religious po- 
etry still continued to be composed in the Sec- 
ond Temple period. 

1, The Manuscript Evidence 

2. Form and Content 

8, Authorship and Unity of the Collection 

4, Purpose and Use of the Hodayot 

5. The Significance for the New Testament 


1. The Manuscript Evidence. 

Fifty years after the discovery of the first copies 
of this work, even basic questions such as where 
certain psalms begin and end—and hence the 
exact number of compositions—and the precise 
readings of many badly damaged sections are 
far from resolved. 

The largest and most complete scroll con- 
taining these Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH"*) was 
found by the bedouin in Cave | at Qumran and 
purchased by E. Sukenik of Hebrew University 
in November 1947, When the scroll came to 
him, there were three separate damaged sheets 
plus more than seventy detached fragments (in 
recent years more than twenty more very small 
fragments have been identified as belonging to 
this scroll), Two scribes had written the manu- 
script; one scribe copied up until column 11, 
line 22 (as Sukenik arranged and numbered the 
columns), and another scribe took over in the 
middle of the line and completed the scroll; thus 
it is possible to determine whether even a,small 
fragment comes from the first part or the latter 
part of the scroll, on the basis of the handwrit- 
ing. Sukenik organized the material into cigh- 
teen columns and sixty-six unplaced small 
fragments and in 1954-55 published a complete 
editio princeps with plates and transcription. 
Since many of the psalms begin with the for- 
mula ‘Gdéhka (“I give you thanks”), Sukenik 
called the manuscript the Thanksgiving Scroll 
(the “Scroll of the Hodayot"). 
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Among the debris of Cave 1 archaeologists 
found two more small fragments (1Q35) that 
were very similar to Sukenik’s manuscript in 
both the handwriting and the content. These 
were published in 1955 by J. T. Milik, who sug- 
gested that they may have originally been part of 
Sukenik’s manuscript. However it was soon rec- 
ognized that there was overlapping text, and 
hence this must be a second copy of the Thanks- 
giving psalms or at least a copy of part of this col- 
lection. This scroll is now designated 1QH”. 

Six more copies of this work were identified 
from Cave 4 on the basis of overlapping text 
(4Q427-432). Five were written on animal skins 
and one on papyrus. These manuscripts were 
part of the allotment of J. Strugnell and were 
published by E, Schuller in 1999 in Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert, volume XXIX, The new 
information that they supply is only beginning 
to be incorporated in our overall understanding 
of the Hodayot, All are very fragmentary, and 
much of the text must be restored from the more 
complete Cave 1 copy. Some sections or individ- 
ual words, however, are preserved only in the 
Cave 4 copies, and these can serve to fill in some 
of the lacunae in the 1QH* scroll. 

The most interesting scroll is 4QH* (4Q427), 
which includes a large fragment (frag. 7) Unat 
preserves a major segment of a psalm of which 
only a few scattered words had survived in 
1QH*. There are portions of another psalm 
(frag. 8 i and ii) that does not appear at all in the 
preserved section of 1QH*, and the order of 
psalms was totally different in this copy than in 
1QH*, Another manuscript, 4QH* (4Q430), also 
seems to have a different order of psalms than 
either 1QH* or 4QH*. 4QH® (4Q429) was a 
small scroll with only twelve lines and very nar- 
row columns, so that, even when complete, it 
would not have contained the whole collection 
that was found in 1QH*. The papynus scroll, 
4QH! (4Q432) probably also only contained a 
portion of the psalms, This variation in the cop- 
ies suggests that there were distinct subcollec- 
tions of psalms (there is also evidence to this 
effect in the different systems of orthography in 
various parts of 1QH*). These collections were 
combined in a specific way in 1QH®* and also in 
4QH?, which has the same order and content, 
But in other copies various subunits were copied 
separately or in a different order, 

In recent years two scholars working inde- 
pendently, H, Stegemann and E. Puech, have re- 


constructed the original order of the 1QH* 
scroll on the basis of the shapes and patterns of 
the damaged pieces (see Puech 1988). This re- 
construction has important implications for un- 
derstanding this work For instance, the 
reconstruction establishes that the scroll origi- 
nally contained seven sheets with four columns 
in each for a total of twenty-eight columns, with 
forty-one or forty-two lines to a column. The 
first three columns and the last two columns are 
almost entirely missing. In Sukenik’s arrange- 
ment, the category of psalms that are called 
Hymns of the Teacher (see below) came at the 
beginning of the scroll, followed by the Hymns 
of the Community; in the reconstructed scroll, 
the Hymns of the Teacher come in the middle 
(cols, 9-17), with Hymns of the Community at 
the beginning (cols. 1-8) and at the end (cols, 18- 
28) of the scroll. 

A complete reconstruction of 1QH* has not 
yet been published. In citing references in this 
article, the reconstructed column and line num- 
bers will be used and the former column and 
line numbers of Sukenik will be put in brackets 
since earlier translations and references follow 
this system. Recent English translations usually 
follow the reconstructed order but with some 
differences in line numbers. 


2. Form and Content. 

These poetic compositions are modeled to some 
extent on the biblical psalms, especially of the 
type “individual psalms of thanksgiving.” Never- 
theless, when the collection as a whole is stud- 
ied, there is evidence of considerable diversity 
in both form and content rather than a strict im- 
itation of a biblical model, 

The psalms are a direct address to God in the 
second person. There is a first person singular 
speaker but, as in the biblical psalms, the “I” 
may be corporate, that is, the voice of the com- 
munity. In a few places the speaker is the plural 
“we.” Unlike the biblical psalms of thanksgiving, 
where the psalm can begin in quite different 
ways, these all start with a set introductory for- 
mula, either “I thank you, O Lord,” or “Blessed 
are you, Lord.” It is not clear that there is any 
real distinction between the two introductions, 
and in one case (1QH* 13:22 [5:20]) the first is 
erased and the second written in above the line. 
The psalmist then states his reason for offering 
praise by recounting what God has done for 
him: “because you have placed my soul in the 
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bundle of the living” (LQH* 10:22 (2:20}); “be- 
cause you have redeemed my soul from the pit" 
(1QH* 11:20 [3:19]); “for you have illumined my 
face by your covenant” (1QH* 12:6 [4:5]; “be- 
cause you have dealt wondrously with dust and 
mightily with a creature of clay” (LQH* 19:6 
[11:3}). 

Other reasons frequently cited for giving 
thanks is that God has granted the psalmist 
knowledge of marvelous mysteries (e.g., 1QH* 
12:28-20 [4;27-28]) and brought him into the 
community (the yaad), giving him fellowship 
with the elect on earth and the angels in heaven 
(e.g., 1QH* 11:23-24 [9:22-23]. The main body of 
the psalm can be quite varied in form and con- 
tent. There might be an extended and elaborate 
development of a specific image or motif, for ex- 
ample, a tree planted in a garden (1QH* 16:5-27 
[8:4-26]); a fortified city (1QH* 14;28-32 [6:25- 
29)); a woman in labor (1QH®* 11:14 [3:7-13)). 
In some psalms, there are extended descriptions 
of the events to come in the *eschatological fu- 
ture, with particular emphasis on the destruction 
of *Belial and all the spirits of wickedness 
(LQH* 11:26-37 [3:25-36); 25:3-16 [frag. 5:1-14)). 
As in biblical psalms of thanksgiving, there are 
very few petitions, although there are occasion- 
ally imperative verbs and requests to God (e.g., 
1QH® 19:33 [11:30]; 8:29-30 [16;11-12]), There 
is no standard concluding formula, In the bibli- 
cal psalms of thanksgiving there was often men- 
tion in the concluding section of offering 
*sacrifice and fulfilling vows in the temple (c.g., 
Pss 107:22; 116;17-18), but this element is not 
found in any of these texts. 

All of these psalms seem very biblical be- 
cause they reuse biblical phraseology and im- 
ages; hundreds of allusions but rarely direct 
quotations have been identified, most from the 
Psalms, Isaiah and Deuteronomy. Yet the bibli- 
cal words and phrases are reworked and recon- 
figured in a style that is quite different from 
earlier biblical poetry. Although certain stan- 
dard poctic conventions are maintained, the 
cola tend to be much longer, with extended list- 
like sections, so that at times this becomes al- 
most an clevated prose, Precisely because the 
language is so conventional and biblical, one of 
the major interpretative issues is to judge how 
much these psalms should be read autobio- 
graphically, even when the claim is made that 
they are to be attributed to the Teacher himself. 
Some scholars have attempted to use these 
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psalms as sources of very specific information 
about details in the life of the Teacher; others 
have emphasized the biblical background of ba- 
sic motifs such as enemies, persecution and exile 
and thus hesitate to draw any conclusions about 
the life situation of the author on this basis, 


3. Authorship and Unity of the Collection, 

Many scholars, beginning with Sukenik, have 
suggested that this entire collection of psalms 
was a unified work and was authored by the 
Teacher of Righteousness, Here, it was assumed, 
we could find his personal devotional piety, an 
account of how God had given him a special 
revelation that he is to share with the members 
of his community (1QH* 12:28 [4:27]) and at 
least oblique references to his persecution and 
exile by the Wicked Priest (e.g., 1QH* 12:10-22 
[4:9-10], “they have banished me from my land 
like a bird from the nest”; cf, 1QpHab 11:6, and 
see Habakkuk Commentary), However, a series 
of studies by a number of scholars in the 1960s 
(especially Holm-Nielsen in Denmark and the 
German school of Morawe, Jeremias and Kuhn) 
proposed that the collection is not a unity and at 
least two basic categories of psalms need to be 
distinguished. 

In one group of psalms, the “I” seems highly 
personal. The person who speaks has an exalted 
position and functions as a mediator of revela- 
ion to others. There are lengthy descriptions of 
his sufferings and betrayal, certain repeated lexi- 
cal items, highly developed imagery and exten- 
sive reliance on biblical phrascology, Six to eight 
psalms fall into this category, though sometimes 
as many as twelve are included; core exemplars 
include 1QH?* 10:5-21 (2:3-19), 10:22-82 (2:20-80), 
12:6—18:6 (4:5—5:4), 13:7-21 (5:5-19), 13:20— 
15:8 (5:20—7:5), 15:9-28 (7:6-25), 16:5—17;36 
(8:4—9:36), Many scholars make the further ar- 
gument that these psalms were composed by the 
Teacher of Righteousness and hence their desig- 
nation The Hymns of the Teacher (Lehrewiedern); 
a minority opinion recognizes that these psalms 
form a distinct group but argues that the “I” need 
not be a particular individual but could be any 
member of the community, 

In the second category, the Hymns of the 
Community (Gemeindeliedern), the “I" seems 
more the corporate voice of the community, 
These psalms are characterized by common 
components, especially an explicit confession of 
God's salvific action and justice (e.g, “I know 
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that righteousness is yours,” 1QH* 19:20-21 
(11;17-18}) and extended reflections about the 
sinful condition and misery of humankind, of- 
ten expressed in the form of rhetorical ques- 
tions (c.g., “What is one born of a woman in the 
midst of all your awesome works? He is a con- 
struction of dust and kneaded with water; his 
foundation is sinful guilt, and ignominious 
shame, and a source of uncleanness; a spirit of 
perversity rules over him,” 1QH* 5:31-38 [18:14- 
16)). The authorship of these psalms has not 
been defined with any precision. It is usually as- 
sumed that they are sectarian in origin, that is, 
composed by members of the Essene commu- 
nity, There are similarities with the *Rule of the 
Community and the *War Seroll in worldview (du- 
alistic and deterministic) and vocabulary (words 
like yahad/community, Maskil/Instructor, Be- 
lial). As is typical of literature identified as sec- 
tarian, the divine name (the tetragrammaton) is 
never used. God is designated as ‘@l, which is oc- 
casionally written in Paleo-Hebrew script in 
1QH*, or ‘elohim (“God”) or ‘adonai (“Lord”), 
The picture is further complicated because 
there are some compositions that do not fit 
neatly into either category. One psalm (1QH* 
9:1—10:4 [1:1—2:2]) is distinctive because it 
contains an extended wisdomrlike reflection on 
creation and divine determinism and concludes 
with an exhortation to a plural audience, “Hear, 
O you wise, and you who mediate on knowledge 
.,+O you righteous, put an end to wickedness,” 
Another psalm, best preserved in 4Q427 frag. 7, 
with some smaller overlapping fragments in 
40431 and 1QH® 25:34—26:41, seems more li- 
turgical in style. It contains an extended series 
of imperative calls to give praise, “sing, O be- 
loved ones, rejoice ... right forth ... give praise, 
extol"; confessional statements in the first per- 
son plural, “we have known you, O God of righ- 
teousness”; and a series of summonses to 
“proclaim and say, Great is God/blessed is 
God.” Toward the beginning of the psalm, the 
speaker describes himself in exalted language as 
a “beloved of the king, a companion of the holy 
ones” who is “with the heavenly beings” ( ¢lim). 
A version of this passage, though a distinct re- 
cension, appears in another fragment that may 
be part of a copy of the War Scroll (4Q491 IL i) or 
perhaps is an independent composition. This is 
significant because it is one of the few instances 
where a passage appears both in the Hodayot 
and in another scroll and suggests that the au- 


thor(s) of the psalms may have drawn upon ex- 
isting compositions. 

On chronological grounds, it is possible that 
some or all of the psalms were composed by the 
‘Teacher of Righteousness; all were composed in 
the early stages of the community's foundation. 
4QH? is the earliest copy of these hymns, and 
the handwriting can be dated to c. 100 to 50 B.c.; 
this manuscript is especially significant since it 
shows that the full compilation had been drawn 
together in a fixed order by this time. 1QH* and 
1QH> were copied somewhat later, c. 50 to 1 
B.C., and other copies are from the last quarter 
of the first century B.C. or the beginning of the 
common era, 


4. Purpose and Use of the Hodayot. 


How these psalms were used is a question that 
has been much debated, without any clear reso- 
lution. The length of at least a number of the 
compositions and the complexity of the poctry 
have suggested to some scholars (e.g., Nitzan) 
that they were more suitable for personal private 
meditation and/or instruction than for commu- 
nal singing. There are no textwal indications 
that they were sung on a regular basis, whether 
daily or for *feasts or for special liturgical ser- 
vices, in contrast to scrolls such as 4Q503 (Daily 
Prayers) and 4Q504 (Words of the Luminaries), 
which give clear rubrical notations. There are 
some rubrical-type notes, for example, in 1QH* 
20;7-14 (12:4-11) “for the Maskil, thanksgiving 
and prayer, to bow down and make supplication 
always”; 1QH® 25:34 (frag. 8 10) “for the Maskil, 
a psalm,” and faint traces of similar rubrics in 
1QH®* 7:21 (15:8) and 5:12 (frag. 15 ia 3). 

Puech has suggested that there is a fivefold 
division, modeled upon the five books of the 
Psalter, and that this is indicative of some liturgi- 
cal usage. Because of the emphasis on the weak 
human condition and the doxological confes- 
sion, elements found also in the psalm at the 
end of the Rule of the Community (LQS 10—11), it 
has been suggested that the Hymns of the Com- 
munity may have originated in the Liturgy for 
Entrance into and Renewal of the Covenant 
(see 1QS 1:18—2:18), and perhaps secondarily 
came to be part of the daily “entering the Cove- 
nant of God" (1QS 10:10), There are some 
themes in common with the morning blessings 
in later rabbinic prayer (¢.g., thanksgiving for 
knowledge; creation), but the links are general 
rather than specific. If there are some copies 
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that contained only the Hymns of the Teacher, 
this may suggest that these particular scrolls 
served a special purpose; the small format of 
4QH* might indicate a scroll written for per- 
sonal use, 

Given how little we know about the shape 
and content of the liturgical life of the Essenes, 
it may not be possible to resolve the question of 
personal versus communal use with any cer- 
tainty. Perhaps a more fruitful avenue of in- 
quiry is that explored by C. Newsom, who con- 
centrates not on reconstructing the original Sitz 
im Leben but rather asks how these psalms func- 
tioned rhetorically in the ongoing life of the 
community, Whatever their origin, given that 
they were copied and thus presumably used 
(whether communally or privately) for more 
than a hundred years, this poetry must have 
been an important factor in shaping the self- 
identity and worldview of the community mem- 
bers. 


5. The Significance for the New Testament, 
These poems are one of most extensive collec- 
tions of religious poetry of the Second Temple 
period. Along with the *Psalms of Solomon, they 
are evidence of an ongoing and living tradition 
of the composition of new religious devotional 
poetry, modeled on traditional biblical patterns 
but incorporating new clements in style and 
content. Thus these poems provide a context for 
the study of the religious poetry of the NT, espe- 
cially the canticles of Luke 1—2, and for NT ex- 
pressions of blessings and thanksgivings; of 
particular note is the similar formulation of the 
thanksgiving in Matthew 11:25 and Luke 10;21, 
“I thank you, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because you have hidden these things from the 
wise and intelligent and have revealed them to 
infants.” 

See also DEAD SEA SCROLLS: GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTION; PSALMS AND HYMNS OF QUMRAN; 
QUMRAN: PLAGE AND HISTORY. 
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THEATERS 

In the ancient world, theaters were among the 
most distinctive hallmarks of Greco-Roman soci- 
ety. Although they naturally had various ancil- 
lary functions, their chief purpose was to serve 
as the venue for the dramatic performances 
dedicated to Dionysus and other deities. Given 
these pagan religious associations, theater going 
was probably largely avoided by the Jews in Pal- 
estine, even if it appears to have been more gen- 
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erally tolerated within the *Diaspora. 

Our word theater is derived from the Greek th- 
easthai, meaning “to look at.” In Greek theaters, 
the theatron (“theater”) originally referred to 
only one part of the larger complex, namely, the 
area reserved for spectators, The other main 
parts of the theater were the orchestra, a flat, 
roughly circular area for the dancing and sing- 
ing of the chorus, and the skéné, a backdrop for 
the performers that later evolved into a discrete 
building. Roman theaters, by contrast, were of- 
ten elaborate roofed buildings featuring an or- 
nate shéné (scaenae frons) of two stories or more 
(cf, Vitruvius De Arch. 5.3, 6-7 and Bieber, 189, for 
further distinctions between Greek and Roman 
theaters). In terms of their situation, Greck-style 
theaters would commonly be located near a 
sanctuary, while Roman theaters were often part 
of an urban complex, 

1, Greek Theater 

2. Roman Theater 

3. Theater in Palestine 

4, Theater in the Diaspora 


1. Greek Theater. 

The main function of the theater in classical 
Greece was to provide a venue for drama. Dra- 
matic productions were performed only in the 
religious festivals dedicated to Dionysus, the 
most important being the Great (or City) Diony- 
sia of Athens. There, famously, in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., dramatic competitions (agones) were 
staged in his honor. Dionysus was worshiped as 
the patron deity of drama because of his associa- 
tions with ekstasis (“standing outside of oneself”). 
He dissolved the boundaries between the self 
and the other, enabling the actors to assume dif- 
ferent personae, an event symbolized by their 
adoption of various masks and costumes. Diony- 
siac ritual may also underlie all three dramatic 
genres—tragedy, comedy and the satyr play— 
but this point is disputed (Aristotle Poet. 4.14-21). 
There is no need to consider these genres in de- 
tail here (cf. Pickard-Cambridge 1962 and East- 
erling) except to note that, mutatis mutandis, 
they proved to be extraordinarily popular, influ- 
ential and enduring. 

Even within the fifth century B.C., theaters 
had begun to appear outside of *Athens, and 
this whole process was accelerated through the 
conquests of *Alexander the Great. In the Hel- 
lenistic period, the conquering Greeks built the- 
aters for their own use, and any city with 


pretensions to culture would construct them- 
selves a theater (Pausanias Descr. 10.4.1). As a 
consequence, theater and drama became ubiq- 
uitous throughout the ancient world, Yet if the 
religious associations between dramatic perfor- 
mance and Dionysus continued, drama gradu- 
ally ceased to be his exclusive preserve and 
began to be performed in honor of other deities 
as well, 


2. Roman Theater. 

As with the Greek theater, the main function of 
the Roman theater was to provide a venue for 
drama, Our understanding of dramatic perfor- 
mance in Rome is somewhat limited by the pau- 
city of extant literary sources, but there is little 
doubt that Greek models continued to be ex- 
traordinarily influential; Horace counsels aspir- 
ing playwrights to “work with Greek models by 
day, and work with them by night” (Horace Ars 
Poet. 268-69). In addition to comedy, tragedy and 
the satyr play, however, various other dramatic 
genres gradually assumed importance. Apart 
from the traditional Roman farces (Atellanae), 
mime and pantomime gained considerable 
vogue. The former was a burlesque revue of 
song and dance, slapstick and acrobatics that 
commonly featured female performers, nudity 
and obscene subject matter (Dio Chrysostom 
Alex, 32.4; Apuleius Met. 10,29-34), Pantomime, 
which emerged to great acclaim just before the 
common era, consisted of a solo dancer enact- 
ing various mythological scenes and characters 
to the accompaniment of instruments and a 
sung chorus (Lucian Sait.). Typically, any or all 
of these genres would figure in the theater 
shows (iudi scaenici) that made up one compo- 
nent of the religious festivals (ludi) of the Ro- 
man calendar year. 

Apart from providing a venue for drama, the- 
aters in the Hellenistic and Roman world served 
a variety of other functions. Theaters naturally 
doubled as complexes for other ‘spectator 
events, Gymnastics, gladiatorial contests (see Cir- 
cuses and Games), animal baiting and musical 
competitions could all be situated there instead 
of in the more customary amphitheaters. The 
theater also had obvious political functions. It 
served as a meeting point for a ruler and his 
subjects (Plutarch Demetr. 34.3), for city councils 
and dignitaries (Josephus /.W. 7.3.3 §47) and for 
public gatherings of various descriptions. As 
Acts (Acts 19:29, 31) demonstrates, it was a natu- 
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ral place for a mob to assemble, especially when, 
as in *Ephesus, the theatron was immediately 
proximate to the agora and could accommodate 
some twenty-four thousand people. 


3. Theater in Palestine. 

Given the *Hasmoneans’ resistance to overt 
Hellenization, theaters did not appear in Syria- 
Palestine until the time of Herod the Great. He, 
as part of his Hellenizing agenda, constructed a 
theater and amphitheater (hippodrome?) in 
*Jerusalem and theaters in a variety of other ur- 
ban centers (*Caesarea Maritima, Sidon and 
Damascus; cf. Josephus Ant. 15.8.1 §268; 15.9.6 
§341; /.W. 1.21.11 §422). More theaters appeared 
gradually over the next two and half centuries, 
usually erected at a city's own expense and ini- 
tiative. To date, some thirty theaters in Syria- 
Palestine have been discovered, mostly Roman 
in style, varying in capacity from about four hun- 
dred spectators (Sahr) to seven thousand (Phila- 
delphia). 

In spite of their capacity, these theaters were 
likely not much frequented by the local Jewish 
population, It was not simply that Herod's new 
structures were “foreign to Jewish custom,” as Jo- 
sephus relates (Ant. 15.8.1 §268). Given that dra- 
matic productions were dedicated to Dionysus or 
other deities, they obviously smacked of idolatry 
(y. “Abod. Zar. 1:7; cf. Josephus Ant. 19.7.4 §§332- 
34). Images of the gods or the emperor were 
prominently displayed (sometimes built into the 
scaenae frons), and “prayers and sacrifices often 
figured as part of the proceedings. In some cases 
(c.g., at Sahr), the theater was used as an adjunct 
to the cultic practices of a temple. 

A second reason for the rejection of theater 
would be the obscenity associated with mime. 
Syria was renowned for its mime performers 
(Polybius Hist. 30.26; Diodorus Siculus Bib, Hist, 
31.16.2), so it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that mime was commonly featured in the the- 
aters of Palestine, especially when both Talmuds 
explicitly mention mimes or clowns and buf- 
foons (b. ‘Abod Zar. 18b; y. ‘Abod Zar. 1:7). Other 
*rabbinic writings reinforce this impression by 
directly forbidding Jewish involvement in the 
“customs of the nations” and by condemning 
the theater as the “seat of the scornful” (’Abot R. 
Nat. 21), Obedient Jews (including Jewish 
women, Ruth Rab. 2:22) were not to attend the 
theater (Pesig. Rab. Kah. 15:2), and a recurring 
contrast is developed between the vanity of the 
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theatergoers and the probity of those who study 
the Torah in the synagogue (Kecl. Rab. 1.7.5; 
2.2.1; Lam. Rab, 3:5). 


4. Theater in the Diaspora. 

A different attitude appeared to prevail in the 
Diaspora, particularly in *Alexandria. As early 
as the second century B.C., the Epistle of *Aristeas 
(284) notably has one of the translators of the 
“Septuagint advise Ptolemy IL to “be a spectator 
of entertainments which exercise restraint.” 
More remarkable yet is the figure of Ezekiel the 
dramatist, our only extant Hellenistic tragedian, 
who was probably an Alexandrian Jew of the 
second century B.C. He is said to have composed 
“tragedies” (Eusebius Praep. Ev. 9.28.1), al 
though unfortunately for us, only 269 lines re- 
main of his one surviving play, the Exagdgé 
("Exodus"). It recasts the Exodus story as a 
Greck tragedy, one that has, moreover, consid- 
erable affinities with Eunpidean drama, Al- 
though both points have been disputed, in all 
likelihood the work was performed on stage and 
was intended for a Jewish and a Gentile audi- 
ence, H, Jacobson (25) infers that Ezckicl 
wished “to elicit sympathy and respect for the 
Jews from his Greek audience, showing that 
both Greeks and Jews have similar ancestral sto- 
ries of persecution, escape, and return to a 
homeland.” 

*Philo also reveals himself to be a habitué: “I 
have before now often seen in the theater” 
(Philo Ebr, 177; cf, Omn. Prob, Lib. 141), and he 
evidently expects his readership to be equally fa- 
miliar with it (Philo Flacc, 38; Leg. Gai. 368), Rab- 
binic sources suggest that Jews in Egypt, like 
Philo, thronged to the theater (Tanhuma Shemot 
6) even if, like Philo, they may have protested 
that they favored Jewish *festivals over the the- 
ater (Philo Agric, 35). Evidence for the rest of the 
*Diaspora ts limited but could suggest a similar 
openness: an inscription (c. A.D, 200) from a the- 
ater in Miletus appears to designate a ‘choice 
block of seats in the fifth row as the “place of the 
Jews” (Trebilco, 159-62), While the discrepancy 
in attitude between the Palestinian and Di- 
aspora Jews is marked, it may not be so pro- 
nounced as it appears. The evidence provided 
above indicates that the theatrical content could 
well have differed. A sophisticated urban center 
like Alexandria would have been more likely to 
stage classical drama than mime, while in Pales- 
tine the reverse woukl probably have been truc, 
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See also ARENAS; CIRCUSES AND GAMES; GYM- 
NASIA AND BATHS; HELLENISTIC JUDAISM. 
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THEOLOGIES AND SECTS, JEWISH 

The beginning of understanding life in the an- 
cient world is the realization that it worked from 
assumptions quite different from ours. Modern 


people tend to assume that theology—abstract 
beliefs or ideas about God and the nature of sal- 
vation—is both a distinguishable compartment 
of life and a criterion for distinction of one 
group from others. We expect in major religious 
traditions an authentic theological core, over 
against which various sects may have defined 
themselves, And we incline toward the assump- 
tion that individuals are free to live apart from 
the established practices of religion. All of these 
assumptions are demonstrably invalid for the 
study of ancient life, including *Judaism, 

1, Definition and Context 

2. Varieties of Judaism by Source 

3, Conclusion 


1. Definition and Context. 

1.1. Theologies. Life in the ancient world was 
much more integrated than we can imagine af- 
ter the French and American revolutions, with 
their creation of secular states. In Greek and Ro- 
man societies, virtually all public events had 
what we would call a religious dimension, in- 
cluding invocation of the divine and animal sac- 
rifice. Service in the priesthood was part of the 
normal progression through civic offices in 
Greece and Rome and an ineluctable birthnght 
in Judaism. From Julius Caesar's time onward, 
the princeps (emperor) assumed the role of 
high priest in Rome, and in Judea the high 
priest was the powerful first man of the aristoc- 
racy after the disappearance of royalty in 586 
B.C. and again in 4 B.C, 

In Judean society, life was just as integrated 
as in the rest of the Mediterranean: the laws of 
the land, also of expatriate Judean communities 
under Roman rule, were essentially the prescrip- 
tions of the *Iorah, These included civil and 
criminal law, fully enmeshed with what we 
would call religious law. The ruling aristocracy 
of Judea was a hereditary priesthood, even as in 
Rome the patrician aristocracy had old priestly 
associations. If students in *Athens, *Rdme and 
*Jerusalem spent much of their time in school 
learning the old stories of their God(s) and na- 
tional heroes (see Education: Jewish and Greco- 
Roman), it is difficult for us now to extract their 
theology. They lived in an integrated culture. 

Recognizing a degree of artificiality, it is nev- 
ertheless possible to isolate those aspects of life 
that had to do with one's dutics toward the di- 
vine. But even here we must try to use appropri- 
ate language. The heart of one's obligations 
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toward the deity in Mediterranean life was ani- 
mal sacrifice in a public *temple. Every ancient 
city had its patron god as well as temples to 
other deities: Apollo, Athena, Artemis, Nike, 
Castor and Pollux, the deified emperors, and so 
on, Jerusalem was exceptional only in that it had 
but one temple, for the one God recognized by 
the Jews. The ancient Hebrew, Latin and Greek 
languages lacked exact parallels for our word re- 
ligion, however. When the ancients spoke of 
these aspects of life, they tended to use words 
such as “piety” (Gk euseheta; Lat pietas) or “up- 
rightness” (Heb s*ddga), which terms could also 
pertain to social relations in other contexts. 
Thus, if we venture to speak of ancient Jewish 
perspectives on serving God, it must be with the 
understanding that such attitudes could not be 
disentangled from the rest of life. 

Moreover, much of what we associate with re- 
ligion and theology fell in the province of an- 
cient *philosophy. Philosophers typically spoke 
of themselves as divinely motivated; they ana- 
lyzed old texts for cthical application; and they 
laid out more or less rigorous programs of con- 
duct, even diet. Not surprisingly, Jews living out- 
side of Judea—with their weekly mectings to 
discuss texts and ethics, lacking temples and sac- 
rifices—looked more like members of a world- 
wide philosophical school than practitioners of 
an ethnic piety or cult (see Diaspora), They were 
labeled philosophers by some of our earliest 
known outside observers. *Philo and *Josephus, 
the most prolific Jewish authors of the first cen- 
tury, adopt this category with great effect, Philo 
uses philosoph- words about 228 times but never 
speaks of theology (theologia). Josephus's entire 
presentation of Judaism likewise is of a philo- 
sophical culture, and he uses such word roots 
more than three dozen times; he uses theologia 
only three times, and two of these come in quo- 
tations of someone else (Josephus Ag. Ap. 1.14 
§78; 1.26 §237), By the first century, then, promi- 
nent Jewish writers shared fully in the common 
discourse that made philosophy, not theology or 
religion, the place for analyzing human behav- 
ior, whether toward the God(s) or toward one's 
fellows. 

1,2, Sects, In this context, the term sect also 
poses problems, Our modern assumptions are 
governed largely by the common translations of 
Josephus and Acts, which render their Greek 
term hairesis as “sect” (Josephus j/.W 2.8.1, 14 
§§118, 162; Acts 5:17; 24:5), and modern socio- 
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logical theory, which makes a sect something of 
an aberration, a group that has a strong sense of 
its boundaries and of its purity over against the 
body politic. A sect, in distinction from a party, is 
characterized by withdrawal from the public 
arena into a focus upon itself and its mission. It 
may be that some ancient Jewish groups were 
true sects, in that they would have nothing to do 
with more mainstream groups. But this article is 
not confined to such aberrant groups, and to 
call every group a sect would prejudice our as- 
sessment of them, In any event, the Greek term 
used by Josephus and Acts means only “philo- 
sophical school.” So we ought not resort to the 
language of sects in advance. 

Any generic English terms will be encum- 
bered with some baggage. But let us proceed 
with a task formulated somewhat as follows: to 
describe the common Judaism of Judea and the 
eastern Mediterranean in about the first century 
A.D. and to sketch the main groups (whether par- 
lies, sects, voluntary associations or ad hoc clus- 
ters of followers) in and around that scheme. 


2, Varieties of Judaism by Source, 

2.1, Method, Reconstructing the various Jew- 
ish groups that existed two thousand years ago is 
no simple task. Although it might seem advis- 
able to list the known groups and describe them, 
this is not historically helpful. In most cases 
(e.g., *Pharisees, *Sadducees, Baptists, *Essenes) 
we have no surviving primary sources—texts 
written by participants—but only the perspec- 
tives of others who mention these groups while 
advocating their own views, For many of the 
groups in question, we are also far from a schol- 
arly consensus, so that a list of groups would en- 
tail mere summaries of the various positions that 
scholars have taken. In this situation, it is most 
economical to describe the particular instance 
of Judaism revealed by cach text or text collec- 
tion and then, where appropriate, that text's por- 
trayal of the other groups in context. 

2.2. Priestly Aristocracy. By far the most im- 
portant corpus comprises the lengthy narratives 
by Flavius Josephus, a priest who was born a few 
years after Jesus’ death and died about A.D. 100. 
Having led part of the Galilean *revolt against 
Rome (A.D. 66-74), he surrendered (A.D, 67) and 
was transported to Rome (A.D. 71), where he 
wrote three works, The Jewish War, in seven vol- 
umes, confronts the widespread postwar ani- 
mosity toward the Judeans in Rome and 
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elsewhere. Against the common assertions that 
the Judeans were by nature hostile to humanity, 
such that the revolt only expressed the national 
character, and that their defeat represented the 
defeat of their peculiar God, Josephus argues 
the contrary: the revolt did not arise from the 
collective will but from a handful of would-be ty- 
rants who have now been duly punished; and 
the Judean God, far from facing defeat, has used 
the Romans to effect his purposes by purifying 
the nation. The Antiquities and Life, in twenty- 
one volumes, respond to requests for an outline 
in Greek of the Judean constitution and its un- 
derlying philosophy, He includes his own life 
story as a case study. The Against Apion, in two 
volumes, further develops his portrayal of the 
constitution through pointed refutation of slan- 
ders and polemical contrast with other constitu- 
tions. 

Josephus's Judaism is that of a priest and aris- 
tocrat. He translates the old biblical system into 
contemporary categories by claiming for the 
Jews a senatorial constitution, The leading men 
of the nation have a bloodline that goes back 
two thousand years, much longer than that of 
any other nobility in existence, From the time of 
*Moses and Aaron (which he puts about two 
thousand years before his time), the priestly col- 
lege led by the high priest has formed a senate 
that was regularly consulted even by Joshua (Jo- 
sephus Ant. 5.1.2 §15; 5.1.14 §43, 5.1.16 §55). 
Thus the proper form of the Judean constitution 
is an aristocracy (aristokratia); monarchy, in 
keeping with republican sentiments in Rome, is 
to be avoided at all costs (Josephus Ant. 4.7,17 
§223; 6.3.5 §96; 11.4.8 §111; 14.6.4 §91). Josephus 
seems truly to believe that the Jews possess what 
the rest of the world is seeking. 

The function of the priests in this system is 
manifold. First and foremost, under the high 
priest they are the guarantors of the constitu- 
tion's integrity from generation to generation. 
The purity of their lineage is thus a critical con- 
cern (Josephus Ag. Ap. 1.6-7 §§28-36). They over- 
see the sacrificial cult at the world-famous 
Jerusalem temple, but that cult is restrained in 
contrast to every other nation's: *sacrifices are 
kept to a minimum and are performed in a hu- 
mane way, and the liturgy is free of wild celebra- 
tion (Josephus Ag. Ap. 2.23 §§193-98). Equally 
important as the central temple institution are 
the judicial, exegetical and philosophical func- 
tions of the priests. Their very clothing and the 


temple itself symbolize the creation and the di- 
vine nature. They are the legitimate experts in, 
and teachers of, the national traditions, and Jo- 
sephus attributes most of his own abilitics—to 
write these histories, to represent Judaism's phi- 
losophy or to predict the future—to his priestly 
training (Josephus J.W. pref. 1 §3; 3.8.2 §352; Ag. 
Ap. 1,10 §54). 

Profoundly impressed by the verifiable fulfill- 
ment of detailed predictions made by Jeremiah 
and Daniel, Josephus believes that God (or fate 
or providence) is in control of all human affairs 
(Josephus Ant. 10.11,.7 §§276-81), The ancient 
sacred writings embody the laws of nature and 
encode the divine plan. In some mysterious way, 
human will also factors into the equation. Jose- 
phus is as vague as other philosophers about the 
nature of the encounter between fate and free 
will, but he believes that the Scriptures sort it all 
out (Josephus Ant. 16.11.8 §§595-404). He also 
believes in the soul's survival of death to face re- 
ward or punishment, Although he seems to cast 
this belief in the discourse of transmigration, he 
appears to envision a single rebirth after death, 
He assumes that God can accomplish anything 
but expresses skepticism about the more spec- 
tacular kinds of miracles. 

Josephus does not display many of the fea- 
tures typically associated with *apocalypticism 
(sce 2.4 below). In spite of his special fondness 
for the apocalyptic book of Danicl and his ac- 
ceptance of the notion of a succession of ages 
under divine control, he evinces no hope for an 
imminent end of the age; no cosmic, anthropo- 
logical or temporal! dualism; no expectation of a 
messiah or of a decisive heavenly battle; no de- 
veloped *angelology or *demonology. His phi- 
losophy of rapprochement with the world 
around him seems to preclude many of these 
themes, Yet most scholars would say that the es- 
sence of apocalypticism is the divine revelation 
to a human seer, and Josephus is certainly inter- 
ested in special revelations of divine mysterics. 
He includes himself among those, in the train of 
his namesake Joseph(us), who are so close to 
the deity that they receive predictions and other 
disclosures, 

In the course of his narratives, Josephus 
mentions numerous Jewish groups. In his effort 
to portray Judaism as a national philosophy and 
to isolate rebellious thinking as a deviant 
“fourth philosophy,” he describes three tradi- 
tional philosophical schools: the Pharisees, Sad- 
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ducees and Essenes (Josephus /. W 2.118-66; Ant, 
18.1.1-5 §§3-22). Of these, he is most interested 
in the Essenes. Like his, their closeness to the 
deity allows them to predict the future with per- 
fect accuracy, and he finds their Greek views of 
the soul and *aflerlife irresistible, They revere 
the sun as an emblem of the deity, They lead the 
most exemplary, disciplined philosophical life, 
sharing all things in common without greed or 
passion, and so resemble the Pythagoreans. 
Spread throughout the towns of Judea, these 
bachelors (mainly) know the secrets of cures 
through their special texts, The Pharisees and 
Sadducees Josephus dispenses with rather 
quickly in these passages, asserting that the 
former accept immortality and fate while the lat- 
ter reject both. He also notes that the Pharisees 
have a special body of extra-Mosaic ordinances 
that they hold dear, whereas the Sadducees re- 
ject these, and that the Pharisees enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people whereas the Sadducees 
are a small, wealthy élite (Josephus Ant. 13.8.6 
§§297-98). 

This last point brings us to the bone of con- 
tention that Josephus has with the Pharisees, 
While describing his beloved Judean aristoc- 
racy, he repeatedly expresses an aristocrat’s frus- 
tration at the fickleness of the masses and at the 
demagogues who inevitably arise to capitalize 
on this. These demagogues appeared even in 
Moses’ time, with Korah, who was a kind of ar- 
chetype (Josephus Ant. 4.2.2 §§14-23), They have 
reappeared throughout Jewish history, cynically 
realizing that they are able to manipulate the 
masses by rhetorical persuasion, In the time of 
the revolt, the popular leaders fell into two 
groups: pseudo-prophetic visionaries and armed 
militants. The former included men who prom- 
ised the gullible masses divine deliverance; the 
latter included men such as Judas the Galilean, 
Theudas, the Egyptian prophet, Menachem, Si- 
mon bar Giora, Eleazar ben Ya‘ir, and many 
others (see Revolutionary Movements). 

From *Hasmonean times to his own, Jose- 
phus also indicts the Pharisees for their ability to 
persuade the masses in any direction they de- 
sire, even opposing high priests and kings (Jose- 
phus Ant. 13.8.5, 15.5 §§288, 401-2). The wealthy 
and powerful Sadducees themselves must defer 
to the Pharisees, he says, because of the Phari- 
sees’ popular base (Josephus Ant. 18.1.5 §§15, 
17). All of this would be well understood by a 
Roman audience, which had its own history of 
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demagogues wearing the mantle of popular sup- 
port. 

The same conditions continue during Jose- 
phus’s brilliant career as Galilean military com- 
mander; envious agitators, often in league with 
leading Pharisees, caused this priest-aristocrat 
considerable trouble, although his virtue and di- 
vine favor allowed him to triumph in the end, 

Only a few popular leaders merit Josephus's 
approval, because of their unusual philosophi- 
cal character, They are John the Baptist, whom 
he understands to have been a great teacher of 
morality (without mentioning any connection to 
Jesus; Josephus And. 18.5.2 §§116-19); Bannus, 
Josephus’s own ascetic teacher for three years in 
the Judean wilderness (Josephus Life 2 §11); and 
perhaps Jesus and his brother James (Josephus 
Ant. 18.3.3 §§63-64; 20.9.1 §§200-1). The passage 
on Jesus that we have in our texts of Josephus 
has almost certainly been corrupted by Chris- 
tian copyists. Although it is unlikely that Jose- 
phus endorsed Jesus as strongly as he now 
appears to do, his incidental warm comments 
about James a bit later on suggest that he at least 
spoke appreciatively of Jesus, though we cannot 
be certain. 

Against the background of this priest-aristo- 
crat's fairly full description of his perspective, 
from somewhere near the center of Judean soci- 
ety, we can now array the other main bodies of 
evidence for Jewish groups in the first century. 

2.3. Wisdom Groups. Several important texts 
develop the philosophical tendency that we see 
in Josephus's Judaism, This tradition begins in 
the Bible itself (e.9., Proverbs, Ecclesiastes) and 
then takes shape with Ben Sira, about 190 B.C. 
Ben Sira (see Sirach) presents the Mosaic code as 
the fount of wisdom and the priests as its legiti- 
mate guardians, Nevertheless, this work seems 
to take a rather Sadducean and non-Josephan 
view of afterlife and fate. Much closer to Jose- 
phus on those issues, and also in its forthright 
attack on Egyptian religion, is the first-century 
B.C, *Wisdom of Solomon, although it goes 
somewhat further than Josephus in making the 
present life mere preparation for the afterlife. 
Another prominent wisdom text is *4 Macca- 
bees, which sets out to prove a *Stoic thesis of 
which Josephus would approve, that the pious 
reason is master of the passions. Note that 4 Mac- 
cabces was traditionally thought to have been 
written by Josephus. 

This literature reaches its apogee in Jesus’ 
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contemporary Philo of Alexandria (c. 20 8.C.-A.D, 
50). Usually considered a Middle *Platonist, 
Philo had thoroughly integrated his reading of 
the Judean sacred texts with philosophical cur- 
rents of his day, though he was not an entirely 
consistent thinker. Philo makes much of the 
philosophical view of God found in the Bible. 
He argues that one cannot speak of God's at- 
tributes whatsoever, for he is unknowable in his 
real essence (do on). Just as one cannot look into 
the sun, one sees only God's works or afteref- 
fects (Philo Deus fmm. 51-60; Mut. Nom, 7-22). At- 
tempts to speak of God as he is are like attempts 
to portray God visibly, which violate the second 
commandment. Because of the unfathomability 
of the true God, one communicates with him 
through one or more manifestations. In Philo, 
these manifiestations—Logos, Theos and Kyrios— 
sometimes appear to be intermediate beings, 
sometimes only aspects of God (Philo Mut, Nom. 
23-30). 

Philo’'s Platonist premise that there are two 
ways of knowing, the naive and the profound, 
the superficial and the real, matches his view 
that there are two sorts of human beings—those 
who live on the level of appearances and those 
who live on the level of truth—and therefore 
also two sorts of biblical interpretation, The ma- 
terially inclined will interpret the biblical text 
exclusively in its plain, physical sense. But the 
spiritual or soulinclined will see the deeper, al- 
legorical meaning in the text. Alchough some in- 
terpreters of Philo have found parallels here to 
Paul's allegorization and Paul's claim that spiri- 
ual circumcision renders physical circumcision 
unnecessary (even destructive), Philo insists that 
understanding the deeper meaning does not re- 
lieve one of the obligation of physical obser- 
vance (Plato Migr. Abr. 53). 

Jewish wisdom literature does not, appar- 
ently, spring from a single group. It appears to 
have been especially prominent in Alexandria, a 
major seat of philosophical study. There, some 
of the *synaygogues (or proseuchai) resembled 
philosophical lecture halls. But it is not clear 
that the participants in this Jewish philosophy 
had any tighter group structure than was com- 
mon in the conditions of the Alexandrian Jew- 
ish community. In any case, wisdom literature 
found a home in many other regions, including 
some Judean aristocratic circles, 

Philo does, however, mention (wo particular 
Jewish groups that exhibit the demarcations and 


disciplines of schools in the proper sense, First, 
he discusses the Essenes of Judea, in much the 
same terms as Josephus does. In his most Stoic 
treatise, attempting to show that “every good 
man is free” regardless of physical circum- 
stance, he presents the Essenes of “Palestinian 
Syria” as champions of the philosophical life, 
“athletes of virtue,” because of their steadfast 
commitment to peace and simplicity (Philo Omn. 
Prob. Lib. 88 §13). Elsewhere, like Josephus, 
Philo singles out the Essenes as his best exam- 
ples of lived Judaism (Philo Hypoth. 11.1-18). 
Perhaps even more purely philosophical are the 
second group described by Philo, the *Thera- 
peutae, who know the secrets of curing the soul 
and who worship the One (to on) alone. Al- 
though this type of group is found throughout 
the world, also in Greece, Philo says, he presents 
the Therapeutae who live by the Mareotic Lake 
near Alexandria as an exemplary Jewish associ- 
ation. They meditate allegorically on the laws, 
prophetic oracles and psalms, and they observe 
a *sabbath, 

Although the wisdom literature exhibits 
much variation in perspective, it shares a certain 
stance toward the world, It seeks to embrace all 
truth anywhere, claiming it for Judaism. What 
others describe as Fate or Zeus, or the philoso- 
phers’ prime mover, is the unknowable God that 
the Judeans have always revered, What every re- 
flective person would recognize as the most ad- 
mirable life is lived by the Jewish Essenes and 
Therapeutae, Rather than standing over against 
world culture, as the Jews were often accused of 
doing by critical observers, these groups see Ju- 
daism as the highest expression of universal as- 
pirations. This trend is present already in such 
early wisdom texts as the Epistle of “Aristeas and 
the fragments of Artapanus and *Aristobulus 
that have survived (third to second centurics 
B.C.). Their integration of Judaism into the 
world leaves little room for the several dualisms 
that characterize apocalypticism, and We find no 
messianic expectation in this literature. 

2.4. Apocalypticism. Nevertheless, the many 
texts chat scholars consider apocalyptic incorpo- 
rate some important features of the wisdom tra- 
dition. As we have noted, the heart of 
apocalypticism is the revelation or disclosure 
(apokalypsis) of secrets by God or another heav- 
enly being to a human seer, In Daniel, one of 
the chief apocalyptic prototypes, the seer and 
his circle, who understand the secrets of the 
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end, are called “the wise” (Dan 9:22; 11:33-35). 
Some scholars consider apocalyptic a develop- 
ment from biblical wisdom literature. Others 
hold that later, second-century Jewish *Gnosti- 
cism, in which the group understands secrets 
not about the end of time but about hidden real- 
ities and divine affairs, represents an internal- 
ization or sublimation of apocalyptic, 

In addition to the central tenet that God has 
revealed secrets to humanity, common features 
of apocalyptic thinking are a radical temporal 
dualism, separating the present con of misery 
and oppression from the imminent arrival of 
God's reign, the eon to come; anthropological 
dualism, sharply distinguishing good persons 
from evil; cosmic dualism, attributing evil and 
suffering to a hierarchy of antagonistic spirits 
and all good to God, the archangels and their 
hosts; heavy use of symbols, including grotesque 
descriptions of beasts and other phenomena en- 
visioned by the seer—evoking realties beyond 
human language; and coming judgment, in 
which evil nations and wicked individuals will fi- 
nally get their comeuppance. This literature is 
suffused with the old prophetic theme of rever- 
sals; those who prosper and laugh now, who ap- 
pear to have insurmountable power, will suffer; 
those who suffer now will be rewarded for their 
*piety. We should note that to be an apocalypse 
in the strict sense, a text must embody the divine 
revelation to the seer, but a much larger body of 
literature is still broadly apocalyptic in outlook, 
even if it is not of the genre apocalypse (see 
Apocalyptic Literature), 

As in the case of wisdom literature, it is not 
possible to trace apocalyptic thinking and litera- 
ture to a single social matrix. It used to be as- 
sumed that the producers of apocalyptic were 
those on or beyond the margins of political 
power—the disenfranchised, poor and illiterate. 
They would have the most obvious motive to 
long for the new age. But more careful examina- 
tion of both the literature and the social context 
Suggests many reasons why various groups 
might produce such texts of hope. For example, 
the group's marginalization may be largely self- 
imposed. These texts are often highly literate, 
drawing liberally from *Hellenistic and Meso- 
potamian myths. Some authors, such as those 
who produced some of the *Dead Sea Scrolls, 
may be priests. Although we cannot decide the 
issue of social class, wealth and education in a 
simple way, we can say that apocalyptic groups 
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saw themselves as a righteous remnant, waiting 
for God to vindicate their piety against both 
compatriots and foreigners who had violated di- 
vine laws. 

Some of the major apocalyptic texts from the 
period of our interest are sections of the com- 
posite work we know as J Enoch, the earliest 
parts of which date to the third century B.C, (see 
Enoch, Books of); the *Téstaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs; the *Testament of Abraham; *Jubilees; 
*Psalms of Solomon; the * Testament of Moses; 4 Ezra 
(see Esdras, Books of); and 2 Baruch (see Baruch, 
Books of), These texts typically include predic- 
tions of future events attributed to the famous 
named author, which are the real author's recol- 
lections of the past. Commonly the revelation is 
said to have been hidden or sealed until the end 
of the age, the author's real time of writing. 

Texts from apocalyptically minded circles are 
about the only places in which one finds clear 
messianic expectations. But surprisingly, for 
those who assume that ancient Jews had a single 
clear messianic idea, such expectations vary 
considerably, Only one text clearly expresses 
the hope for a royal son of David (Pss. Sol. 17). 
Others look for an anointed descendant of Levi 
or Judah or an anointed prophet, It has become 
clear that there was no fixed messianic idea be- 
fore the emergence of *rabbinic Judaism in sub- 
sequent centuries. 

2.5. Qumran Scrolls. From the wide world of 
apocalyptic thinking, two bodies of literature 
merit special attention. Both of them presup- 
pose a close-knit sponsoring group or constella- 
tion of groups. The first of these collections is 
the famous Dead Sea Scrolls, which began to be 
discovered at Khirbet Qumran near the Dead 
Sea in 1947, So far, parts of about eight hundred 
documents in Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek have 
been identified, These include all of the biblical 
texts except Esther—about two hundred manu- 
scripts; already known wisdom and apocalyptic 
texts, including Sirach, parts of / Enoch and the 
sources of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; 
and a large cache of texts not otherwise known 
(exception: the "Damascus Document, partially 
known but not identified since the early part of 
the century), This last group includes biblical 
commentaries, regulatory documents or rules 
for a community, *poctry and other liturgical 
texts, wisdom literature and texts of apocalyptic 
hope—along with a few business dealings. 

It seems that at least some of these docu- 
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ments come from a single group, even if that 
group evolved over time. The origin and loca- 
tion of the group are contested issues, but its ba- 
sic features appear in the texts. Members claim a 
priestly core and founder (the Righteous 
Teacher), and they preserve the priestly preroga- 
tive for some functions. Having established 
themselves in conflict with a Wicked Priest (a 
Hasmonean high priest?), they have developed 
a dualistic view of the world, Two spirits vie for 
the allegiance of human beings, and it is the An- 
gel of Darkness, leader of the evil forces, who 
causes evil in the world, The righteous, however, 
scrupulously observe the divine law, avoiding 
the “seekers after smooth things” who have 
“torn down the wall” of separation (CD 1:17-18; 
5:20). They are convinced that the end of the 
age is about to occur, and so they interpret Scrip- 
ture in relation to themselves as those living in 
the end time. When the end comes, three 
anointed figures will arrive—Davidic/royal, 
priestly and prophetic messiahs—who will lead 
the sons of light in the final battle to bring in 
God's reign. None of these texts is an apocalypse 
proper, but the community's world of thought is 
plainly apocalyptic. 

Although most scholars identify the commu- 
nity behind the DSS with a branch of the Ess- 
enes, largely on the basis of rough parallels in 
details of initiation and belief, that theory fails 
to explain how and why Philo and Josephus 
would have converted the *Qumran community 
into their beloved world-affirming philosopher 
Essenes, It is not enough to suggest that either 
or both authors suppressed the Essenes’ dualis- 
tic and apocalyptic leanings without explaining 
why this is probable in view of Philo's and Jose- 
phus's general tendencies and worldviews. 

2.6. Texts from jesus’ Followers. The other 
broadly apocalyptic group comprises some of 
those who followed Jesus in the generation or 
two following his death. Space does not permit 
much development of this complex issue, But 
scholars have recently exposed the historical er- 
ror of separating all Christians (a term not at- 
tested outside of Acts in the first century) from 
all Jews at this carly stage. [t appears that many 
of Jesus’ followers were fully observant Jews who 
interpreted their Judaism in light of Jesus— 
whether as royal Messiah, anointed teacher, 
Lord (in what sense exactly?), prophet, or some- 
thing else. 

‘To complicate matters, we cannot assume 


that such Jesus-following Jews were all Jews by 
birth. Paul's letters indicate that some Gentiles 
converted to Judaism in order to complete their 
following of Jesus, while some native Jews, such 
as Paul himself, relativized or abandoned Jewish 
observance because they saw life in Christ as a 
“new creation” (2 Cor 5:17; Gal 6:15). Attraction 
and conversion to non-Christian Judaism were 
phenomena observed by Gentile writers in the 
first century, especially in Rome, and it appears 
that for some Gentiles an initial conversion to 
Paul's faith served as an introduction to Jewish 
conversion. Finding the right labels for such 
people (Jewish Christians? Christian Jews? 
Jesus-following Jews? Jews or prosclytes?) is 
fraught with difficulty, 

The exact contours of the Jesus-following 
Jews’ thought and practice, even the degree of 
their unity and disagreement, are difficult to re- 
capture with confidence. Some may have under- 
stood Jesus as the preeminent teacher of 
wisdom (e.g., the NT letter of James and the Gos- 
pel of Thomas), whereas others may have shared 
Paul's preoccupation with the imminent end of 
the age. 

Even those Christian texts that were written 
by Gentiles, and so cannot themselves be con- 
sidered primary evidence for Jewish groups, 
provide important perspectives on some first- 
century Jewish groups, especially Jesus and his 
students, John the Baptist and his students, 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees. The self- 
consciously historical Luke-Acts is the most 
promising of these texts: the author has made a 
considerable effort to recover circumstances, to 
make important distinctions and to separate out 
phases of development. So a summary of Luke- 
Acts’ perspectives on the Jewish groups is in or- 
der. Acts also mentions Judas, Theudas and the 
Egyptian prophet, but it does not add anything 
material to Josephus. 

Although the author lives at a time when fol- 
lowers of Jesus have become distinct'from Jews 
as a nation, he is careful enough to try to re- 
cover the situation during Jesus’ lifetime. First, 
he gives John the Baptist considerable indepen- 
dence as a teacher of morality, a description that 
matches Josephus’s account fairly well, He por- 
trays Jesus as a prophet who had a special mis- 
sion to help the sick, the sinners and the 
downtrodden, 

The Pharisees appear in this text as three- 
dimensional characters (in contrast to the other 
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Gospels): they have broad popular support as re- 
spected teachers; they believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and in angels; they are 
preoccupied with issues of purity and legal ob- 
servance and with the conventional morality 
that calls for keeping good company, and they 
have their own extrabiblical traditions; they are 
prosperous and self-satisfied. Jesus’ tension with 
them is not lethal. They are scandalized by his 
associations but keep inviting him to their *ban- 
quets, and they respect him as a teacher; he 
takes every opportunity to criticize their alleged 
petty-mindedness and ineffectiveness, but he 
still regards them as fundamentally righteous, 
the healthy who need no physician. 

The Sadducees of Luke-Acts are another 
story. Based in Jerusalem and associated with 
chief-prestly circles, they are powerful and sav- 
age in judgment. They also reject belief in resur- 
rection and in angels. [t is they, with their 
priestly connections and temple police, who ar- 
rest Jesus and first harass his followers. 

So we have come full circle. In Josephus, we 
have a presentation of Judean groups from the 
perspective of a Jerusalem-based aristocrat who 
sees the priestly college led by the high priest as 
the only legitimate leadership, The Pharisces 
are respectable because of the age of their 
group, but they are often troublesome because 
of their appeal to the people. The outer circles 
of individual prophets and demagogues lack all 
credibility. In Luke we have a reconstructed per- 
spective from the periphery, where the average 
people live, From that vantage point, it is the 
priestly center that looks dark and ominous. The 
Pharisees are again respected in some measure, 
but they are seen as ineffective. The Baptist and 
especially Jesus—on the edge of Josephus’s ho- 
rizon—are the only real hope for the common 
people. 

2.7. Rabbinic Literature. Another body of liter- 
ature appears in full form only after our period 
of interest, but it should be mentioned because 
of its great significance in scholarship on Jewish 
groups contemporary with the NT. By the end of 
the second century A.D., the *rabbinic move- 
ment was gathering considerable momentum. It 
produced major texts interpreting the prescrip- 
tions of the Torah for daily life and for temple 
observance (in a rebuilt temple?). This interpre- 
tation took the forms of commentary upon the 
biblical texts (midrash halakah, written during 
the late second century A.D,; see Rabbinic Litera- 
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ture: Midrash) and systematic, thematic discus- 
sions of legal observance under topical 
headings (mishnah). The Mishnah, edited by 
Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, would become the 
fundamental statement of the rabbinic move- 
ment, cited as a basis for commentary in the 
later Talmuds of the fifth and sixth centuries; 
the Mishnah was published about 200 (see Rab- 
binic Literature; Mishnah and Tosefta). 
Scholarship on this early rabbinic literature 
has overturned old assumptions: that this mate- 
rial comprised simple compendia of traditional 
data and that it transparently represented Juda- 
ism of that period and earlier, in direct continu- 
ity with the outlook of the _first-century 
Pharisees. Since the 1960s J, Neusner, in particu- 
lar, has thoroughly recast the issues. He and 
others have now shown that the rabbinic move- 
ment was itself a coalition of groups that sur- 
vived the great revolt (A.D, 66-73); in spite of the 
appearance of comprehensiveness, the Mish- 
nah responds to a question or problem at the 
time of composition; it undertakes to make a co- 
herent statement in response to that problem; 
and its Judaism was not recognized by many 
other Jews of the second and third centuries. 
What the Mishnah’s statement was, exactly, is 
much debated. Neusner, who has worked most 
extensively on these issues, has argued that it re- 
sponds to the problem of living Judaism in the 
absence of the temple and in the wake of the 
failed revolts. Its élite scholarly contributors re- 
interpret Judaism along the lines of *Aristote- 
lian philosophy: it is concerned to unify the 
particulars of life under a grand and meaningful 
scheme of sanctification, making all of life, not 
only the life of priests in the temple precincts, 
holy, The rabbis appear to recognize that their 
group is a minority and that “the people of the 
land,” among others, do not share their vision, 
However one resolves the problem of the 
Mishnah’s aim, it is increasingly understood,as a 
document of its own time and therefore not di- 
rectly usable for establishing facts about Jewish 
groups of the first century. Although it mentions 
the Pharisees (Perusim) and Sadducees (S“d- 
dukim), for example, these groups have limited 
interaction on issues of purity. The text as it 
stands docs not give us a solid basis for histori- 
cal reconstruction. Once again Neusner has 
tried to eke out of the early rabbinic traditions a 
stratification of traditions about the Pharisees, 
labeling those that originated before A.D, 70 and 
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those that accreted in subsequent generations. 
His reconstructed pre-A.D. 70 Pharisees were a 
fairly small table-fellowship group concerned al 
most exclusively with issues of *purity. Yet this 
reconstruction does not sit easily with the earlier 
portraits of Josephus and the Gospels. 


3, Conclusion. 

One of the main issues debated by scholars 
through the last generation is the degree of 
unity and diversity in first-century Judaism. Re- 
acting against an older consensus that official 
Judaism, dominated by the Pharisees or rabbis 
who had effectively supplanted a weak and func- 
tionary priesthood, was more or less universal, 
scholars began to focus on the diversity of Jew- 
ish groups and worldviews. Now we find what we 
might have anticipated; both unity and diversity. 
There was a common kind of Judaism centered 
in the temple, and the priesthood remained the 
recognized aristocracy of the land. Some priests, 
such as Josephus, were passionate spokesmen 
for their office and tradition, Torah observance 
was assumed, not on exclusively religious 
grounds but because it was the basic law of Jew- 
ish communities. 

Nevertheless, there was a wide range of 
worldviews, of groups and individual perspec- 
tives, within the cultural orbit that was Judaism. 
Nonpriestly groups, perhaps including a share 
of disaffected radical priests, emerged to carry 
the banners of purity and/or popular demands. 
And every generation seems to have cultivated 
individual charismatic teachers, prophets and 
messiahs. No single spectrum is adequate for 
mapping out these groups and their attitudes to- 
ward Scripture and tradition; foreign powers 
and “this present age”; class struggles and eco- 
nomic issues; perennial philosophical problems 
of monism and dualism, fate and free will and 
the afterlife; militarism and pacifism; angels and 
demons. 

The reader of the NT must always bear this 
diversity in mind, In the first place, it requires 
that we eschew simplistic claims about what the 
Jews as a body believed or practiced. Second, we 
must similarly allow the evidence of diversity 
among the early followers of Jesus its full 
weight, not assume that all Christians except the 
willfully aberrant held certain views in common, 
even if they claimed roots in Judaism. The same 
tensions that we see in Judaism would come to 
mark developing Christianity to the time of Con- 


stantine and beyond (fourth century): some 
Christians became more and more concerned 
with Jewish observance; some moved increas- 
ingly toward wisdom-based views of Jesus, result- 
ing in Christian *Gnosticism of various stripes; 
and in succeeding generations there were teach- 
ers who reanimated apocalyptic hopes for the 
end of the age. This period also saw tensions be- 
tween the growing Christian establishment 
(priesthood) and charismatic prophets and 
other leaders. 

Given the observable diversity among Jewish 
groups, even the acceptance by some (such as 
Philo) of divine mediator figures, it has become 
a scholarly question whether all of early Chris- 
tianity, even Paul's, should not be considered 
Jewish in some sense. Others argue that even 
the great diversity of Judaism had limits and that 
Paul fell outside of these, 

Perhaps the most important observation to 
be made about ancient Jewish groups is that our 
knowledge is defective. We can summarize what 
we find in the texts and hypothesize about inter- 
relationships, but the quality and quantity of the 
evidence do not normally permit overwhelm- 
ingly probable conclusions. For example, al- 
though we can identify wisdom-oriented groups 
and apocalyptic groups and can observe the log- 
ical differences in their orientations, we cannot 
be sure that the same people did not speak of 
apocalyptic in one context and wisdom about 
how to live in the next. Nor can we be sure that 
an individual Pharisee or Essene behaved in a 
manner somchow typical of the group or as an 
individual, Much remains beyond our grasp. 

See also APOCALYPTICISM; DEAD SEA SCROLLS: 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION; DIASPORA JUDAISM; ES- 
SENES; HELLENISTIC JUDAISM; JOSEPHUS; PHARI- 
SEES; PHILO; PRIESTS AND PRIESTHOOD, JEWISH; 
RABBIS; REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS, JEWISH; 
SADDUCEES; THERAPEUTAF; TORAH, 
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THERAPEUTAE 

The mysterious Therapeutae are thought to be 
related in some way to the *Essenes, In fact, the 
derivation of the name Essene immediately sug- 
gests this relationship. *Pliny the Elder calls the 
Essenes Essent (Nat. Hist. 5.17.4). *Josephus usu- 
ally calls them Essenoi (c.g., Ant. 13.5.9 §§171-72: 
13.10.6 §298), but sometimes he calls them s- 
saioi (Ant. 15,10.4 §371), which is the form *Philo 
(Omn. Prob. Lib. 13.91; Vit, Cont. 1.1) and Euse- 
bius (Praep. Ku. 8.11.1) use. G, Vermes (1975b, 
19-29; cf. Schiirer, 559-60, 598) suggests that un- 
derlying these various Latin and Greek translit- 
erations is the Aramaic ’dsya’ (“healer”). Lf so, 
then it is probable that the Therapeutae (Gk 
therapeutai), or “healers,” were an Egyptian 
branch of the Essenes, which may also account 
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for the presence of the *Damascus Document in 
Egypt. Vermes also points to Josephus's state- 
ment that the Essenes were interested in health: 
“They display an extraordinary interest in the 
writings of the ancients, singling out in particu- 
lar those which make for the welfare of soul and 
body; with the help of these, and with a view to 
the treatment of diseases, they make investiga- 
tions into medicinal roots and the properties of 
stones” (_J.W. 2.8.6 §136), According to Philo, Es- 
senes are therapeutai theou (Omn. Prob, Lib. 12.75; 
cf. Vit. Cont, 1.2). 

There are other general parallels between 
the Essenes and the Therapeutae (see Schiirer, 
591-97), Members of both groups lived commu- 
nally, apart from general society, Both groups 
practiced asceticism and held to strict rules of 
membership, including probation and disci- 
pline, Both groups were well organized and hi- 
erarchical, Both groups practiced communal 
worship, Members of both groups practiced celi- 
bacy. Both groups were keenly interested in the 
study of Scripture. Both groups practiced si- 
lence, yet both groups composed *hymns. Both 
groups favored the use of the right hand. There 
are also similarities in dress. A *calendrical par- 
allel is seen by J, M, Baumgarten (39-41), in that 
both groups divided the year into seven fifty-day 
periods, 

However, there are some important differ- 
ences between the Essenes and the Therapeu- 
tae, Their respective food laws and practices 
were at variance. The Therapeutae did not 
drink wine, consuming only water, and they re- 
fused to eat meat (Philo Vit. Cont. 9.73-74). 
These strictures were not observed by the Es- 
scnes, as we see in their texts (e.g, 1QS 6:5; 
1QSa 2:17-20; see Rule of the Community) and in 
the archaeological evidence (i.¢,, the presence 
of animal bones in the ruins of *Qumran). The 
Essenes ate two daily meals; the Therapeutac 
fasted until sunset. Moreover, regarding «the 
Therapeutae we hear of no rules and regula- 
tions respecting the practice of sharing property, 
of assigning all of one's worldly goods to the 
community, as was the case at Qumran. The Es- 
senes were active; the Therapeutae were con- 
templative. 

When Philo's exaggeration of the *philo- 
sophical characteristics of the Therapeutae is 
taken into account, as well as the evidence of 
the *Dead Sea Scrolls, the differences between 
the Essenes and the Therapeutae may not be 
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very great, while it must be admitted that the 
similarities are numerous and striking, Recent 
scholarship has emphasized the importance of 
recognizing Philo’s very selective discussion of 
the Therapeutae. D, M, Hay believes that Philo 
views their lifestyle as exemplary but may have 
had litle sympathy for their theological views, 
which is why he never discusses them. If we 
knew more about their theology, especially their 
*eschatology, then the apparent differences be- 
tween the Essenes and Therapeutae may be fur- 
ther mitigated. For these reasons, several 
scholars have concluded that these groups were 
related and perhaps had a common origin (es- 
pecially if the name Essene comes from the Ara- 
maic meaning “healer"). 

However, in a recent study J. E, Taylor and 
P. R. Davies interpret Philo's omissions differ- 
ently. They have concluded that in all probabil- 
ity the Therapeutae, who came from different 
social, religious and economic contexts, had 
nothing to do with the Essenes of Judea. 

Finally, Eusebius’s claim that the Therapeu- 
tae described by Philo were Christians, an im- 
probable claim in itself, may nevertheless have 
some probative value, It is possible that the life- 
style and philosophy of the Therapeutae con- 
tributed significantly to the development of 
Christian monasticism in Egypt (Richardson). 

See also ESSENES; THEOLOGIES AND SECTS, JEW- 
ISH. 
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THESSALONICA 

Thessalonica was the second important city Paul 
visited in Macedonia on his second missionary 
journey. He left Troas in Asia Minor after receiv- 
ing the Macedonian call in a vision to “come 
over and help us.” Paul and his traveling com- 
panions then sailed to the island of Samothrace 
where they spent the night and then proceeded 
on to Neapolis, a port on the west coast of Mace- 
donia. From here they traveled on to Philippi 
where they converted a few people, and then 
Paul and his companions traveled on past Am- 
phipolis and Apollonia to Thessalonica, where 
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they founded another church. 
1, Name and Location 
2. Paul's Custom in Preaching 
3. Diversity of Converts in Thessalonica 
4, Archaeological Remains in Thessalonica 


1, Name and Location. 

Thessaloniki, the modern name of ancient 
Thessalonica, is located on the eastern coast of 
"Greece in the northern province of Mace- 
donia. Built into the western slope of Mt. Khor- 
tiatis on the bay of Salonika, which is at the 
head of the Thermaic Gulf, Thessalonica lies in 
a natural amphitheater. Its upper level is 
crowned with a citadel and walls looking down 
upon the scenic harbor area. The city was 
founded in 316 B.c. on the site of ancient 
Therme by Cassander, one of the generals of 
*Alexander the Great, and it was named Thessa- 
lonica after Cassander’s wife, the half-sister of 
Alexander, It became a world cultural center 
duc to its strategic location on both the commer- 
cial sea routes and the Egnatian Way, an inter- 
national highway that ran through Macedonia. 
When Macedonia became a province in 146 
B.C, Thessalonica was made its capital. Earlier, 
in 168 B.C., it had been divided into four smaller 
districts for administrative purposes, and Thes- 
salonica was made the capital of the second dis- 
trict. Amphipolis was the capital city of the first 
district (Acts 16:12; McRay 1991, 284), Pella of 
the third and Pelagonia (Herakleia Lynkestis) of 
the fourth. 


2. Paul’s Custom in Preaching. 

Paul's missionary methodology involved going 
to cities where there were Jewish *synagogues 
and beginning his work among them. This is 
called his “custom” (Acts 17:2). His gospel was 
“to the Jew first and also to the Greek” (Rom 
1:16), He had recently passed through Samo- 
thrace, Neapolis, Amphipolis and Apollonia 
without stopping to preach (Acts 16:11; 17:1), No 
evidence of Jewish synagogues in these cities 
has been found, and Paul bypassed sites that 
could not provide a Jewish springboard for his 
ministry. In Philippi he had gone on the *sab- 
bath to the riverside, where he “supposed there 
was a place of prayer” (Acts 16:18, 16), In the an- 
cient world the expression “place of prayer” fre- 
quently denoted a synagogue (Josephus Life 
§§280-93), though not necessarily a building, So 
when Paul and his companions left Philippi, 
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“they passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia 
and came to Thessalonica, where there was a 
synagogue of the Jews” (Acts 17:1). 


3. Diversity of Converts in Thessalonica. 

Paul first visited Thessalonica on his second 
missionary journey (Acts 16:12), arriving in the 
city in A.D. 49. His ministry in the synagogue 
here was brief, covering a period of only three 
sabbath days (Acts 17:2), which could mean 
three weeks or possibly five weeks, including 
time before and after the three sabbath days. 
This was a period in the history of Macedonia, 
the early imperial age, when the process of so- 
cial leveling was most intense, Paul's converts 
cut across the spectrum of society. Although his 
converts among the Jews were few, described 
merely as “some” by Luke (Acts 17:4), “great 
many” of the Godfearing Greeks were per- 
suaded by Paul and joined him. Luke uses the 
word Godfearers for those Gentiles who have re- 
jected paganism and accepted the one true God 
worshiped by Jews (see Proselytism and Godfear- 
ers), Although they did not become Jewish pros- 
clytes, they often attended synagogue. In 
*Athens, Paul argued with the Godfearers “in 
the synagogues” (Acts 17:17). 

Among Paul's converts in Thessalonica Luke 
emphasized that there were a “great many” of 
the “leading women” (Acts 17:4). It is difficult to 
tell from this verse whether these leading 
women were Jews or Grecks. There is evidence 
now that *women also functioned in leadership 
roles in the synagogues, even holding a position 
among the elders. B. Brooten investigated all 
the known ancient inscriptions relative to the 
matter and found three that named women as 
heads of the synagogue, in exactly the same way 
as men, She writes: “Women synagogue heads, 
like their male counterparts, were active in ad- 
ministration and exhortation . . . perhaps they 
looked after the financial affairs of the syna- 
gogue ... perhaps they exhorted their congrega- 
tions, reminding them to keep the sabbath. . . . 
we must assume that they had a knowledge of 
the Torah in order to be able to teach and ex- 
hort others in it” (Brooten, 32). 

Since the publication of Brooten's book, an- 
other *inscription has been found on the island 
of Malta, and that inscription “provides addi- 
tional testimony to the likelihood that women 
held the office of elder in ancient Jewish syna- 
gogues” (Kraemer, 438). Six inscriptions have 
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been found in which women bear the title elder 
(Brooten, 41). In Italy another six inscriptions 
have been discovered, these spanning the first 
six centuries, naming a woman as “mother of 
the synagogue.” Brooten's study concludes that 
these women “had something to do with the ad- 
ministration of the synagogue” and that these 
inscriptions did not simply contain honorific u- 
les (Brooten, 72). 

Several men later connected with Paul's work 
became disciples of Jesus in Thessalonica, per- 
haps at this time. Aristarchus and Secundus 
were among them (Acts 20:4; 19:29). Aristarchus, 
who later accompanied Paul on his voyage to 
*Rome, is called “a Macedonian trom Thessal- 
onica" (Acts 27:2). Another of the men who re- 
sponded to Paul's teaching and apparently 
hosted him during this time was named Jason 
(Acts 17:5-7). This Greek name was often taken 
by Jews whose Hebrew name was Joshua or Je- 
shua (Bruce, 224). 


4, Archaeological Remains in Thessalonica. 
Almost nothing from the time of the NT is still 
standing in ‘Thessalonica because the ruins are 
covered by the second largest city in Greece, and 
excavation is difficult, However, in 1917 a fire 
destroyed a section of the city that was after- 
wards reused as a bus station. The station was 
moved in 1962, and excavations revealed a part 
of a second-century forum. Work has continued 
in the area, and as of 1998 portions of a bath- 
house and a mint from the first century have 
been found beneath the second-century level of 
the pavement on either side of an odeum, which 
is only partially preserved. 

Archaeology has touched Thessalonica and 
the book of Acts in a significant way with the dis- 
covery of a number of inscriptions in Mace- 
donia. A portion of a first-century arch was dis- 
covered at the west end of the Odos Egnatia (Eg- 
natia Street); its inscription begins with the 
phrase “in the time of the Politarchs.” The in- 
scription, which is now in the British Museum, 
confirms not only the existence of the term Poli- 
tarch in Macedonia in the first century but also 
its use for city officials, This silences critics who 
claimed that Acts 17:6 was mistaken in its use of 
this term to designate the city officials before 
whom Paul's followers appeared in Thessalon- 
ica. In 1960, G. Schuler published a list of thirty- 
two inscriptions that contain this title, nineteen 
of which come from Thessalonica, three of 


which are from the first century (Schuler, 90- 
100), Even more recently the word has been 
found in another inscription in the Thessalon- 
ict Museum and in two more from Berea and 
Amphipolis (McRay 1991, 295). 

See also ATHENS; CORINTH; GREECE AND 
MACEDON; PHILIPPI. 
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THEUDAS, See REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS, 
JEWISH. 


THREE TONGUES OF FIRE. See APOCRYPHON 
OF MOSES, 


THUNDER TEXT (40318) 

Striking testimony to the Jewish use of astrology 
in the NT period appears in the texts from 
*Qumran, Among these manuscripts are found 
at least four astrological works: 4Q186, a physi- 
ognomic Hebrew text inscribed in.mirror wril- 
ing and using a variety of scripts, including 
Greek; 4Q561, a second, less elaborate physiog- 
nomic work written in *Aramaic; 4QMess ar, 
likewise inscribed in Aramaic, which apparently 
predicts the birth of Noah (or perhaps that of 
the messiah; the point is disputed) and includes 
physiognomic elements; and a brontologion or 
“thunder text,” so called because it employs 
thunder as an element of its scheme tor divining 
the future, This last work has been given the of 
ficial designation 4Q318 Brontologion, and it 
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too is written in Aramaic, 
1, Cultural Background and Description 
2. Interpretation and Significance 


1, Cultural Background and Description. 
Brontologia, or thunder texts, existed well be- 
fore the rise of horoscopic astrology. A number 
came to be included in the vast Mesopotamian 
collection of cuneiform omina known as the 
Enuma Anu Enlil. The extant version of the 
Enuma Anu Enlil dates to the Neo-Assyrian pe- 
riod, but the existence of commentaries attempt- 
ing to explain its already archaic language 
argues for a substantially earlier date of compo- 
sition. Brontologia are largely descriptive; they 
concern wars, the weather, crops and domestic 
animals, disease, the rise and fall of great men 
(particularly kings) and general disturbances of 
all sorts. Their interest is in the nation as a 
whole, rather than in the fate of individuals. In 
the *Hellenistic period, they were elaborated far 
beyond their Mesopotamian predecessors, This 
elaboration was possible thanks to the rise of 
new mathematical approaches to the observa- 
tion of the heavens, It is especially to Ptolemaic 
Egypt (see Hellenistic Egypt) that we owe this 
new, more complex class of brontologia, and it 
is these more elaborate thunder texts, inscribed 
in Greek, that afford the best parallels to 4Q318. 

The first half of 4Q318 is given over to the dis- 
tnbution of the twelve signs of the zodiac over the 
days of the months. The text preserves the earli- 
est list ever discovered of the zodiac’s signs in ei- 
ther Hebrew or Aramaic. The underlying 
*calendar was a solar one, not the luni-solar cal- 
endar of rabbinic *Judaism and, presumably, the 
earlier *Pharisees, The week is the basic pattern 
for the distribution of the signs: one sign covers 
two days, the next another two, then another 
three days. A new month always begins with a 
new sign, and the signs of the zodiac rotate 
through the months such that whatever sign be- 
gins a month will also end it. Accordingly, succes- 
sive months begin with successive signs of the 
zodiac. Yet 49318 begins the year with the sign of 
Taurus, not that of Aries, as was general through- 
out the Hellenistic world and in later Judaism, a 
point to which we shall return below. 

The rationale for the thunder text's distribu- 
tion of the signs of the zodiac over the days of 
the year emerges from a Greek parallel that ex- 
plicitly states its own purpose: “the twelve signs 
of the zodiac for each night according to the 
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course of the moon.” The Qumran text is thus a 
Jewish exemplar of that class of books, wide- 
spread in antiquity, known in Greek as 
selénodromia and in Latin as lunaria. These 
books employed the observation of the moon as 
an element of their divination. The statements 
in 4Q318 distributing the signs of the zodiac are 
statements of the moon's position within those 
signs. The text combines the sounds of thunder 
and the location of the moon at any given time 
to derive its predictions for the future. 

The second half of 4Q318 is statements 
about the portent of thunder in relation to the 
moon's position. For example: “If it thunders 
[on a day when the moon is] in Gemini, it signi- 
fies fear and distress caused by foreigners.” Lit- 
tle of this second half of the work has survived, 
but there is mention of “destruction in the royal 
court” and of “the Arabs"—presumably the Na- 
batean neighbors of Judea—and of a time when 
“nations will plunder one another.” 


2, Interpretation and Significance, 
As noted, Hellenistic practice, which continues 


to this day, was to begin the zodiac with the sign 
of Aries, This practice resulted from the ob- 
seryed phenomenon that in Hellenistic times 
the sun rose in Aries on the day of the vernal 
equinox (approximately March 21). That 4Q318 
begins its zodiac with Taurus instead of Aries 
suggests that it was listing the signs not accord- 
ing to the astronomical realities of its own day 
but those of the time of creation. The science of 
the day was aware of the precession of the zo- 
diac, whereby the signs of the zodiac slowly mi- 
grate through the heavens. Thus it was known 
that from about 4400 B,C, until 2200 B.C, the sun 
rose in Taurus on the day of the vernal equinox, 
By beginning with the sign of Taurus, our au- 
thor may have been embracing one or another 
scheme of *apocalyptic chronology that sought 
to divide time into periods and to establishwhen 
the end of the age would come. In this respect it 
is notable that the chronological data of the 
Pentateuch imply that the world will last a total 
of four thousand years and that the exodus took 
place in the year 2666 counting from the cre- 
ation. The remaining one-third of history would 
then culminate at about the time of Daniel, or 
rather at the end of his seventy week-years (490 
years). There were other, similar schemes at the 
heart of many works composed during the last 
two centuries B.C. and first century A.D, Thus 
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4Q318 apparently conceals behind its laconic 
listing a definite theology. 

As to its significance, the many parallels be- 
tween 4Q318 and Ptolemaic Greek thunder texts 
suggest that the Qumran manuscript’s basic 
framework derived from the Egyptian Diaspora, 
Although many of the phrases it employs have 
Akkadian antecedents, the elaboration of these 
phrases into a selénodromion whose type is well 
known from Egypt bespeaks this western origin. 
The possibility is unsurprising considering the 
substantial Jewish presence in *Alexandria, 
which was itself the most important center for 
every kind of astrological research, Further, that 
this brontologion exemplifies what A. Boucheé- 
Leclerq called the “absorption of meteorologi- 
cal divination by astrology” accords well with 
earlier understandings: the Jews came to astrol- 
ogy comparatively late, when it had already 
been refined well beyond its Mesopotamian 
forms. The date of 4Q318 can be specified no 
more narrowly than the range 100 B.C~-A.D. 70. 
Apart from the solar calendar that underlies it, 
nothing about the text is clearly sectarian, and 
just how sectarian the solar calendar was re- 
mains a question for further research. 

See also CALENDARS, JEWISH. 
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TIBERIAS 


The name Tiberias is mentioned three times in 


the NT, all in the Gospel of John. Two of the ref- 
erences (Jn 6:1; 21:1) are to the Sea of Tiberias, a 
large freshwater lake in *Galilee in northern Is- 
rae], The other reference is to the city of Tiberias, 
which is located on the western shore of the sea 
(Jn 6:23). John tells of boatloads of people who 
came from the city looking for Jesus on the north 
side of the sea, where he had fed the multitudes 
by a miracle, Thus, we must rely on information 
in "Josephus and the *Talmud for our knowledge 
of its early history. After the NT period, there is 
an occasional reference to the city in early Chris- 
tian writers such as Epiphanius and Jerome. 

1, Location 

2. Founding of the City 

3. Jesus and Tiberias 

4, Early History and Composition 


1. Location. 

Tiberias is situated at the center of the western 
side of the pear-shaped sea, between the shore 
and the mountains rising sharply above it. It had 
the advantage of being on a major road from 
the Mediterranean coast to Transjordan — 
through the Bet Netofa Valley, as well as being a 
scenic spot located by a lake that offered recre- 
ational and commercial activity. 

Although Tiberias and Hammath, to the 
south of it, were once a mile apart (y. Meg. 2:2), 
they were eventually incorporated into one city 
as they are today. This apparently occurred in 
the first century A.D. (¢, ‘Erué, 7:2, 146). 

The hot springs at Hammath made the loca- 
tion of Tiberias even more desirable. This loca- 
tion prompted Josephus to write that “the 
tetrarch Herod, inasmuch as he had gained a 
high place among the friends of Tiberius, had a 
city built, named after him Tiberias, which he 
established in the best region of Galilee on Lake 
Gennesaritis, There is a hot spring not far from 
it in a village called Ammanthus" (Josephus Ant. 
18.2.3 §36). Ammanthus probably derives from 
the Hebrew hammath, “warm [springs).” Jose- 
phus spoke of Vespasian’s camp “in front of 
Tiberias at Ammanthus (this name may be inter- 
preted as ‘wari baths,’ being derived from a 
spring of warm water within the city possessing 
curative properties” (Josephus j.W. 4.1.3 §11). Jo- 
sephus even refers to them as the “hot baths at 
Tiberias” (Josephus Life 85 §16). 


2. Founding of the City. 
Tiberias was founded by Herod Antipas, son of 
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Herod the Great and tetrarch of Galilee. M, Avi- 
Yonah dates its founding between A.D. 17 and 22 
on the basis of numismatic (see Coinage) and 
other evidence, and A, Spijkerman narrows it to 
a span of A.D. 17 to 20 (Spijkerman, 303-4). Avi- 
Yonah (169) thinks the year A.D, 18 is probably 
most likely since Tiberius's sixtieth birthday fell 
in this year; it was the twentieth anniversary of 
his holding the éribunica potestas, or coregency; 
and if Herod Antipas began the construction au- 
thonzed by Tiberius immediately after his acces- 
sion as emperor in A.D, 14, he easily could have 
completed it and founded it officially in four 
years, 

Tiberias was built to replace a city four miles 
north of Nazareth named Sepphoris, which 
Herod the Great had conquered in 39/38 B,C. 
and used as his northern headquarters until his 
death in 4 8.C, His son Antipas rebuilt Sepphoris 
to function as his headquarters until Tiberias 
could be completed. 

Antipas was compelled to populate the city 
with Gentiles as well as Jews because in the 
course of construction tombs were discovered 
there that made the city unclean for religious 
Jews (see Purity). Avi-Yonah concludes, “The his- 
tory of Tiberias, and especially the behavior of its 
population during the First Revolt, shows that the 
majority of the inhabitants were Jews, many well- 
to-lo, but without religious or nationalistic fer- 
vor” (Avi-Yonah, 163; see Jewish Wars with Rome). 
The presence of a large *synagogue there also 
supports this view (Josephus Life 277 §54). 


$3. Jesus and Tiberias. 

Since there is no explicit evidence that Jesus 
ever visited Tiberias, J. Finegan concludes that 
Jesus probably was never there. He also cites the 
opposition to Jesus by Antipas (Lk 13:31) as rea- 
son to think Jesus would not have gone to Tibe- 
rias (Finegan, 79). However, Finegan subse- 
quently notes that “Jesus was not driven out of 
his territory by any threat from Herod” and “re- 
garded him as crafty and weak.” It should be 
noted that Capernaum, where Jesus lived during 
the three years of his ministry, was only about 
ten miles north of Tiberias, and he was thus not 
inaccessible to Herod. In fact, Joanna, the wife 
of Herod's steward (manager of his household 
or possibly a governor), was one of the women 
who had been healed by Jesus and who subse- 
quently provided some financial support for 
Jesus (Lk 8:3). 
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There is no mention that Jesus was ever in 
Sepphoris cither, which is not mentioned in the 
NT. But R. Batey argues that the probabilities are 
strong that Jesus visited and perhaps even 
worked as a carpenter in Sepphoris. If Jesus 
never visited Tiberias it could possibly have 
been for religious reasons, because of the un- 
cleanness of the city (see 2 above). 


4, Early History and Composition. 

There is no information as to the size or popu- 
lation of the town during these early years. Avi- 
Yonah estimated the city to have been less than 
1 kilometer square by the third century and to 
have had less than 40,000 population (Avi-Yonah, 
164-65). 

Herod Antipas built a palace for himself in 
Tiberias, which, contrary to the law of Moses (Ex 
2():4) had representations of animals on it (Jose- 
phus Life 65 §12). It also had a roof made partly 
of gold, which Josephus says was later set on fire 
by a man named Jesus, son of Sapphias, a ring- 
leader in the demolition of the city just prior to 
the revolt against Rome. He hoped to “obtain 
from it large spoils” (Josephus Life 66 §12). Tibe- 
rias had functioned as the capital until A.D. 61, 
when the Roman emperor Nero gave it to 
Herod Agrippa II (Josephus Ant. 20.8.4 §159). 

Herod also built a stadium (Josephus Ant. 
2.21.6 §618; Life 63 §330; see Arenas) that was 
used for public assemblies, When Tiberias 
opened its gates to Vespasian and sided with 
Rome against the Jewish revolt that broke out in 
A.D, 66, Vespasian put to death twelve hundred 
Jewish captives in this stadium who were elderly 
and considered “useless” (Josephus J. W. 3.10.10 
§539). 

On this occasion (September 67) Vespasian 
also sent “6,000 of the most robust” to Nero to 
work on the attempted construction of a canal 
through the isthmus near *Corinth. However, 
Nero eventually gave up on the mammoth 
project, which was not completed until 1883 
(McRay, 314). The rest of the multitude of pris- 
oners (30,400) at Tiberias, Vespasian sold, ex- 
cept those of whom he made a present to 
Agrippa, who also sold them into *slavery (Jose- 
phus J. W. 3,540-42). 

Antipas built a synagogue, which was “a huge 
building, capable of accommodating a large 
crowd” (Josephus Life 54 §277) and in which 
people were gathered for political as well as reli- 
gious assemblies. Here, Josephus says, the peo- 
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ple of Tiberias were gathered to hear ac- 
cusations against him by a delegate from Rome 
(Josephus Life 54 §§277, 280). In these refer- 
ences the synagogue is called, as is typical of the 
time, the place of prayer, a designation used by 
Luke in Acts 16;13, 16. 

Josephus built a wall around Tiberias, except 
on the east side by the sea, which he later found 
himself attacking after his defection to the Ro- 
mans (Josephus J.W. 3.10.1 §465; 2.20.6 §573). 
When Josephus used Tiberias as the headquar- 
ters of his campaign in Galilee, he set up a 
group of seventy older men “from the nation” as 
a court (perhaps patterned on the Jewish Sanhe- 
drin) to have jurisdiction over all Galilee, 
(Whether the word nation here refers to Jews or 
Gentiles is not clear. It is regularly used in the 
NT to refer to Gentiles.) He also appointed 
smaller groups of seven men in each city to “ad- 
judicate on petty disputes,” reminiscent of Acts 
6:1-3 (Josephus J. W. 2.20.5 §§570-71). 

Even though the representation of human 
forms was forbidden by Jewish law, when 
Caligula replaced Antipas with Herod Agrippa 
in AD. 39, Agrippa began to mint *coins in Tibe- 
rias with himself and Caligula depicted on them. 
Tiberias continued under Agrippa’s rule until 
his death in A.D, 44 (Acts 12:22-23), at which time 
it was placed under the jurisdiction of the Ro- 
man procurators rather than Herod's son Agrip- 
pa IL, because of his youth (Josephus Ant. 19.9.2 
§§360-66; see Roman Administration). This 
lasted until A.D. 61, at which time Nero put Tibe- 
rias under the rule of Herod Agrippa II. After 
this, the name of Agrippa with the title of king 
appears on his coins. 

Under the emperor Trajan (A.D. 98-117) Tibe- 
rias became an autonomous city attached to the 
Provincia Judea. On coins of the period Tiberias 
is designated as Tiberias Claudia in honor of 
the emperor Claudius, perhaps in gratitude for 
some remembered benevolence. By A.D. 170 the 
official Roman name of Tiberias, appearing on 
coins, was Tiberias Claudia in Syria-Palestina. 

Tiberias was paganized by the emperor 
Hadrian, who put down the Second Jewish Re- 
volt in A.D, 135, but in the second and third cen- 
turies the city became an important center of 
Jewish rabbinical study. Evidence of their pres- 
ence can be found in the Talmud. A famous rab- 
binical academy was founded, and tombs of the 
rabbis here are still venerated. The *Mishnah, 
though codified in Sepphoris in 200, took its fi- 


nal form in Tiberias, In the fifth century A.D. the 
Palestinian Talmud was largely compiled in 
Tiberias, and in the seventh century it was the 
center of Masoretic work on the text of the He- 
brew Bible. In the opinion of many, Tiberias be- 
came in this period “perhaps the greatest intel- 
lectual center of ancient Judaism” (Strange, 
548). 

In addition to excavations in 1921 and 1961 
that revealed several superimposed synagogues 
at Tiberias, dating from the fourth to the eighth 
centuries, work in the 1970s in the area south of 
the synagogues revealed a paved road and city 
gate from the time of the founding of the city by 
Antipas. The gate consisted of two round towers, 
28 feet in diameter, which projected to the 
south, Several courses of stone are preserved. 
Leading northward out of the gates the road is 
paved with rectangular slabs laid parallel to 
cach other near the gate and then obliquely fur- 
ther north (Foerster, 1171-76). 

Excavations of the city are currently under- 
way directed by Y. Hirschfeld for the Israel An- 
tiquities Authority (Hirschfeld 1991). Evidence 
of what may be an imperial villa have been 
found. On Mt. Berenice, above Tiberias, a Byz- 
antine church has been found, and it is not ear- 
lier than the sixth century, It has also been 
shown that no palace had stood on the summit 
of the hill (Hirschfeld 19%4b, 33). 

See also ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE LAND OF IS- 
RAEL; GALILEE, 
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Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion, 1982) 34. J. R. McRay 


TOBIT 
Tobit is an adventure story or romance con- 
tained in the *Septuagint but not the Masoretic 
Text. Considered deuterocanonical by the Ro- 
man Catholic and Eastern Orthodox churches, 
Tobit is relegated to the *Apocrypha by Protes- 
tants. In the LXX, Tobit is placed among the his- 
torical books in the order Esdras II (Ezra- 
Nehemiah), Esther, *Judith and Tobit. In the 
Vulgate, ‘Tobit immediately follows 1 and 2 Es- 
dras (Ezra-Nehemiah; see Esdras, Books of). 

1, Summary of the Book 

2. Survey of Scholarship 

3. Significance for the New Testament 


1. Summary of the Book, 


This is a fictional story about the problem of un- 
merited suffering. In classical literary terms, To- 
bit is a comedy, since it has a happy ending and 
treats the story with lighthearted humor. God 
sends an angel to deliver Tobit and Sarah from 
their afflictions. Even though the author in- 
forms the reader of the felicitous outcome near 
the beginning of the story (Tob 3:16-17), interest 
is sustained by melodramatic flourishes and de- 
lightful irony. The characters are arranged in a 
triadic pattern; 

Tobit (the principal character), Tobias (To- 
bit’s son) and Anna (Tobit's wife) 

Raguel (Tobit's relative), Sarah (Raguel’s 
daughter) and Edna (Raguel's wife) 

God, Raphael (an angel sent to assist Tobit) 
and Asmodeus (an evil spirit who haunts Sarah) 

The plot centers primarily around the trials 
and tribulations of pious Tobit. Ironically, this 
man, whose name means “goodness,” suffers 
because of his good deeds shown to unfortunate 
and indigent Jews—especially those deprived of 
proper *burial, The author incorporates a sub- 
plot involving the harassment of beautiful Sa- 
rah, the object of lustful envy by an evil spirit 
Seven grooms in succession perish on their wed- 
ding night, slain by the evil Asmodeus before 
they consummate their marriage to Sarah. The 
plights of Tobit and Sarah are mirror images of 
each other. We read first of Tobit's troubles lead- 
ing to his petition to die because of his misery; 
then, of the il-starred Sarah and her prayer for 
deliverance by death from an intolerable situa- 
tion, Interwoven into these two plots is a third: 
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the recovery of money deposited by Tobit from a 
relative in far-off Rages, The three subplots in- 
tertwine, and resolution is achieved by divine in- 
tervention in the person of an angel in disguise, 
Raphael, whose name means “God heals.” Thus 
at the conclusion of this wel-told story, Tobit re- 
covers his sight, Sarah marries Tobias, and 'To- 
bias inherits both Tobit's and Raguel's wealth. 
In terms of the basic movements of the story, we 
have a joining of the two families in marriage 
and an exorcism of Asmodeus through the 
means provided by Raphael. 


2. Survey of Scholarship. 

2.1. Sources or Influences. A number of schol- 
ars argue that the basic plot of Tobit derives 
from one or more secular folktales. These have 
been identified as The Grateful Dead (reward 
for providing proper burial), The Bride of the 
Monster (demon-haunted woman) and The 
Tale of Ahiqar (see Ahiqar), the latter an ancient 
Semitic story, having a fifth-century B.c. Aramaic 
version, about a betrayed and ultimately vindi- 
cated courtier. Ahigar briefly appears in our 
story as Tobit's nephew and benefactor (Tob 
1;21-22; 14:10) but serves more as window dress- 
ing than a leading character, although final vin- 
dication is important to the plot of Tobit. 
Another suggestion includes an Egyptian tale 
called The ‘Tractate of Khons, dealing with the 
exorcism of a woman. This proposal is generally 
linked to an Egyptian provenance for Tobit. 

Many scholars draw attention to the Hebrew 
Bible as a major factor in the story. Some would 
minimize or even deny the influence of the sec- 
ular folktales, The patriarchal stories of the an- 
gelic visitors (Gen 18—19), the quest for a bride 
(Isaac in Gen 24 and Jacob in Gen 29), the story 
of Joseph (Gen 37—48) and the story of Job are 
close at hand to provide the basic plot and sub- 
structure of Tobit, Tobit's prayer, prophesying 
‘Israel's restoration (Tob 13:16-17),draws freely 
from Isaianic passages (cf, Is 54:11-14; 60:1-22). 
Attention has been drawn to the distinctly Deu- 
teronomic theology of retribution underlying 
the basic premise of the story, Especially note- 
worthy are the allusions to Deuteronomy 31—32 
in Tobit 12—13, In addition, two biblical proph- 
ets, Amos and Nahum, are cited (Tob 2:6 cf. 
Amos 8:10 and Tob 14:4 cf. Nahum 1:1; 2:8-10, 
13; 3;:18-19). The tales of a wise courtier in 
Daniel 1—6 and Esther are also germane to To- 
bit. Finally, there are echoes of sapiential teach- 
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ing as found in the book of Proverbs (see esp. 
Tob 4:5-19), The influence of the Hebrew Bible 
is paramount in Tobit, 

2.2. Literary Genre. Scholars variously charac- 
terize Tobit as a *romance, adventure story, di- 
dactic tale, novella or fairy tale. Older, con- 
servative scholarship sought to defend the histo- 
ricity of the story; few would deny its fictional 
character today. It is more difficult, however, to 
identify precisely the genre. Modern scholars 
tend to put several modifiers in front of their 
designation, suggesting the slippery nature of 
the task. More fruitful have been studies investi- 
gating the *rhetorical features of the work, espe- 
cially *intertextuality. 

2.3. Purpose, This story does more than en- 
tertain the reader, Behind the characters lurks a 
real and disturbing problem; the people of Is- 
rael are in exile. Tobit and Sarah represent an 
oppressed minority within a largely hostile cul- 
ture. The author inserts three passages of moral, 
ethical and ritual exhortation (Tob 4:3-21; 12:6- 
10; 14:8-11). These function paraenetically as 
guidelines for correct behavior. Furthermore, 
the leading characters, while not perfect or fa- 
mous, nonetheless serve as role models. Here 
are ordinary people who display extraordinary 
faithfulness to Torah, believing that God will ul- 
timately vindicate and restore Israel. Through 
the lens of this story the anonymous author of- 
fers encouragement to Diaspora Jews. “God will 
again have mercy” (Tob 14:5) is the fervent con- 
viction resonating in the climax to the story. An 
eloquent hymn celebrates God's certain restora- 
tion of the *temple, *Jerusalem and the Jewish 
people. Even the Gentiles convert to the God of 
Israel. Seen in this light, Tobit is fundamentally 
a theodicy. 

2.4. Composition. The author was a pious, ob- 
servant Jew. Beyond that, consensus evaporates. 
Identification with any particular sect scems 
ruled out by the probable date of writing, The 
book expresses the sentiments of a Jew commit- 
ted to Torah and temple and concerned that 
Jews remain loyal to both. No consensus exists 
on the provenance, whether in Palestine or the 
*Diaspora. Perhaps a slight nod may be given to 
the assumed setting of the story, namely, the 
eastern Diaspora. 

Internal evidence for dating the book con- 
sists of the following: dependence upon the He- 
brew prophets, no reflection of the turbulent 
times of Antiochus IV (175-164 B.C.) and the 


Maccabean revolt (167 B.C; see Jewish History: 
Greek Period) and no awareness of Herod's 
greatly expanded and beautified temple (work 
on this beginning in 20-19 B.C.), Since the can- 
onization of the prophets is usually placed in 
the middle of the third century B.C., this would 
provide outside limits of 250 to 175 B.c. A few 
scholars push the date back into the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., but this is a minority positon. A date in 
the first century B.C. is rendered unlikely by the 
external evidence from *Qumran—Aramaic 
and Hebrew fragments dating from the first cen- 
tury B.C. 


3. Significance for the New Testament. 

3.1. Life in Diaspora. Most Jews in the NT era 
lived in the Diaspora (cf. Acts 2:8-11). The story 
of Tobit portrays a Jew in the eastern Diaspora 
who, initially at least, is relatively well off eco- 
nomically. This seems to be in contrast to most of 
his Jewish kinsmen. The story assumes that most 
Jews did not enjoy economic power and status to 
any significant degree (Tob 2:1-3; cf, Lk 14:16-24). 
Furthermore, their civil and religious rights 
might be arbitrarily taken from them at any time 
(Tob 1;18-20). The picture that emerges is that 
most Jews lived in precarious circumstances. 

This feature of Jewish life is a mirror image 
of the early Christian movement. NT literature 
incorporates the theme of Diaspora as a means 
of self-identity but transposes it into a different 
key; that is, Christians are aliens living in a for- 
cign land, anticipating an eventual arrival at the 
heavenly Mt. Zion or Jerusalem (cf. Gal 4:26; 
1 Cor 7:31b; Phil 3:20; 1 Pet 1:1; Jas 1:1; Heb 
11:13-16; 12:22; 13:14). The issue of assimilation 
to the values and lifestyle of the surrounding pa- 
gan culture is a constant concern (cf. 2 Cor 
6:14—7:1; Eph 4:17-24; Phil 2:15; Col 3:5-11; Tit 
2:11, 12; 1 Pet 2:11; 4:1-5; Jas 4:4), The tenuous 
and precarious situation of these early Christian 
communities finds numerous expressions in the 
NT (cf. 1 Thess 1:6; 2:14; 3:1-5; 2 Théss 1:4-12; 
1 Cor 16:13; 2 Cor 1:3-11; 4:8-12, 16-18; 6:4-10; 
11:28-33; Phil 1:27-30; Col 4:5-6; Heb 10;:52-39; 
12:3-8, 12-13; Jas 1:1-4; 1 Pet 2:19-25; 3:9-17; 
4:12-19; Rey 3—4; 6:9-11). 

3.2. Angelology and Demonology. Tobit wit- 
nesses to a significant development in *angelol- 
ogy and *demonology during the intertesta- 
mental era. The archange! Raphael, masquerad- 
ing as Azariah, plays a leading role in the story. 
The OT knows no such category of angelic be- 
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ing called an archangel—this is an intertesta- 
mental development generally traced by 
scholars to Persian influence. The NT mentions 
the angel Gabriel (Lk 1:19, 26 cf Dan &:6; 9:21- 
23), who, like Raphacl, stands in the presence of 
God (cf. Tob 12:15) and the archangel Michael 
(Jude 9; cf. Dan 10:13, 21; 12:1). In the Enoch lit- 
erature we learn of seven archangels who stand 
in the presence of God (ef. J Enoch 9:1; 54:6; 
2 Enoch 8:1—10:1; see Enoch, Books of). That 
Paul accepted the tradition of archangels is im- 
plied by his passing reference to “the archan- 
gel’s call” at the parousia of Christ (1 Thess 
4:16), It is possible that Revelation 4:5 refers to 
these seven archangels as “the seven spirits of 
God" (cf. Rev 1:4). 

Asmodeus is but one of a considerable num- 
ber of demons named in intertestamental litera- 
ture. The name Asmodeus has been connected to 
a Persian evil spirit called Aesma Daeva. The 
apostle Paul accepts the widespread notion of a 
hierarchy of angelic and demonic beings (Col 
1:16; 2:15; Rom 8:38; Eph 1:21; 3:10; perhaps 
1 Cor 2:8), He envisions the Christian life as a 
struggle against “the cosmic powers of this 
present darkness” (Eph 6:12; cf, 2:2; 2 Cor 4:4), 

‘Tobit witnesses to the influence of *magic in 
Jewish life and culture. Raphael gives Tobias a 
potion that exorcises the demon Asmodeus to 
Egypt, a traditional haunt of magic and witch- 
craft. Whereas exorcism was a hallmark of Jesus’ 
ministry and that of the apostolic church (cf. Mk 
3:22 par. Mt 12:24; Lk 11:15; Me 10:25; Jn 7:20; 
8:48-52; 10:20-21; Acts 8:9-24; 13:4-12; 19:11-20), 
the NT warns against magic (cf. Gal 5:20 [“sor- 
cery”}; Rev 21:8; 22:15). 

3,3, Eschatology. Vobit reflects a fervent hope 
of national restoration (Tob 13—14), a hope 
widely attested in Second Temple Judaism, For 
many Jews, nationalism and *messianism were 
inseparable, Tobit, however, makes no refer- 
ence to a messiah. The Gospels, by contrast, wit- 
ness to a strong undercurrent of nationalistic 
fervor linked to a messianic figure (cf. Lk 3:15; 
7:19; Jn 1:19-22; 6:15), The centerpiece of resto- 
ration in Tobit is a rebuilt Jerusalem and temple. 
The description of the new Jerusalem (Tob 
13:15-17) echoes the language of Isaiah 54:11-12 
and finds a NT counterpart in Revelation 21;9- 
21, In startling contrast, however, Revelation de- 
picts the new Jerusalem as having “no temple in 
the city, for its temple is the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb” (Rey 21:22). Furthermore, in the 
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NI, believers already experience in part the new 
Jerusalem, there is a realized *eschatology (see 
Gal 4:26; Heb 12:22; cf. Col 3:1-4; Eph 2:5-6). 

3.4, Faith and Piety, Tobit 12:8 epitomizes 
Jewish *piety: *prayer, fasting and almsgiving. 
Strikingly, Jesus endorses precisely these three 
practices as essential for kingdom citizens, pro- 
vided they avoid ostentation and hypocrisy (Mt 
6; 1-18). Furthermore, Tobit contains expressions 
closely parallel to Jesus’ sayings in the Sermon 
on the Mount, such as “laying up a good trea- 
sure for yourself (Tob 4;6b; cf. Mt 6:19, 20) anda 
negative form of the Golden Rule (Tob 5;15; cf. 
Mt 7:12), A major difference, however, lies in the 
question of how one enters the kingdom of 
heaven: Jesus taught that true obedience hinges 
upon a personal relationship to himself (Mt 
7:21-27), Though rooted in Judaism, Jesus’ 
teaching possesses a radically new obedience 
(cf. Mt 5:21-48), 

3.5. Paraenesis, Moral and ethical exhorta- 
tion characterizes Tobit as it does NT epistolary 
literature. In Paul's letters several verbal paral- 
lels may be cited (cf Tob 4:12 and 1 Cor 6:18; 
Tob 4;5 and 2 Cor 7:1; Tob 4:8 and 2 Cor 8:3, 12; 
Tob 4:7 and Gal 2:10; Tob 4;19 and Col 4:2; Tob 
4:14 and Eph 5:18; Tob 4:14 and | Tim 4:7, 16; 
Tob 4:3, 4a and 1 Tim 5:4; Tob 4:5 and Tit 2:12), 
The point is not to argue that Paul or any other 
NT writer is dependent upon Tobit but rather 
that Christian paracnesis reflects and is in- 
debted to a Jewish background. 

See also AHIQAR; APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDE- 
PIGRAPHA; DANIEL, ESTHER AND JEREMIAH, ADDI- 
TIONS TO; JUDITH; ROMANCES/NOVELS, AN- 
CIENT. 
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TORAH 

The Pentateuch, or Torah, as it is more popu- 
larly known, has been inextricably bound to 
Jewish life since the destruction of the first *tem- 


ple and the exile of the Jewish people at the be- 
ginning of the sixth century B.C. This is not to 
minimize the significance of the Torah during 
the period of the first temple or even prior to it 
during Mosaic times, From the time it was first 
given, it was intended to be part and parcel of 
the Israelite nation (Ex 13:9), directed at *Israel 
(Deut 33:4, 10), and from which they were to be 
instructed (Ex 24:12) in how to lead their lives, 

1. The Use of the Torah in Jewish Life 

2. Torah: Definition 

3. Torah: Its Nature and Purpose 

4, ‘Torah and Jewish Philosophy 

5. Torah: The Law and Christianity 


1. The Use of the Torah in Jewish Life. 

1.1. Torah and Sacrifice. The institution of 
*sacrifice from its carliest inception, although 
prescribed to the last detail by the Torah itself, 
assumed a role of paramount importance in the 
life of the people in their communication with 
God, Starting with the sanctuary in the wilder- 
ness and continuing throughout the existence 
of Solomon's temple in *Jerusalem, the cultus of 
the altar became overemphasized to the detri- 
ment of the Torah itself, to the extent that the 
latter became neglected and the former abused, 
With the destruction of Jerusalem came the end 
of sacrifices, and the people of Judah found 
themselves in exile without this means of expia- 
tion and reconciliation with God. In spite of this 
gap in their spiritual life, the Jews survived as a 
nation since they returned to the Torah as the 
main purpose of their existence. With the earli- 
est emergence of the *synagogue during the 
Babylonian exile, the Torah assumed the central 
role in Jewish life, never to be relinquished 
again, even through Second Temple. times, 
where it existed side by side with a reemerging 
sacrificial ritual but always looming greater in 
significance than the cultus. 

1.2, Ezra and the Torah. The greaest moment 
for the reemergence of the Torah as the focal 
point in Jewish life occurred three-quarters of a 
century after the return to Judah during the time 
of Ezra, The reorganizer of the returned Jewish 
community from Babylonian exile made the To- 
rah the nucleus of his reconstructive efforts 
(Nch 8:1-18). He persuaded the struggling Jew- 
ish settlement in Jerusalem to accept the Torah 
as its constitution for all time. Consequently, the 
Torah became so intricately linked to the Jewish 
people that the nation was able to survive the di- 
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saster of A.D. 70 and continue to remain united 
under the banner of Torah propagated at 
Yavneh and subsequently in the land of Israel, 
in Babylonia and in other parts of the world up 
to the present day, 

Ezra, who was a *priest by birth and a scribe 
by calling, transferred the spiritual leadership of 
the people from the priests to the scholars who 
represented a nonhereditary, democratic cle- 
ment recruited from all classes, These scholars 
were the Sopherim (the “scribes"), and they, as 
well as the *rabbis who followed them, not only 
preserved the Torah but also gave it new life. 
Their activity made the Bible relevant to the 
needs of new generations and thus prepared it 
to serve as the eternal charter of humanity, 
These nameless scribes thus contributed in no 
small measure to the survival of the Jewish peo- 
ple. But their significance is not limited to the 
household of Israel. In the words of R. Gordis 
“the Christian world too, owes them a debt of 
gratitude, As founders of Rabbinic Judaism, they 
helped create the background from which 
Christianity arose, formulating many of the 
teachings that both religions share in common.” 

1.3. Torah and Synagogue. Today the Torah 
forms an integral part of synagogue liturgy. The 
practice of reading the Torah in public is quite 
ancient. The earliest reference (o a public Torah 
recitation is the command to assemble the peo- 
ple at the end of every seven years to read the 
law in their hearing (Deut 31:10-13), A second 
mention is made during the time of Ezra, when 
he read the Torah to all the people (Neh 8:1-8), 
An early date for the introduction of regular 
readings is made by the rabbis (y. Meg. 4:1, 75a; 
6, B. Qam. 82a), who note that “Moses com- 
manded the Israelites to read the Torah on the 
*sabbaths, on “festivals and on new moons, 
while Ezra later ordered it to be read on Mon- 
days and Thursdays in the morning, as well as 
on sabbath afternoons, The custom dates back to 
at least the first half of the third century B.c., 
since the Septuagint was apparently compiled for 
the purpose of public reading in the synagogue, 

It is, however, not unreasonable to argue that 
the custom reaches back as far as the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., when, during their Babylonian exile, 
the Jews conceivably assembled for *prayer. Al- 
though this prayer was not yet formulated, it 
could have revolved around the central part of 
the gathered meeting, namely, the recitation of 
the Torah, also not formulated as in later times. 
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At any rate, *Josephus (Ag. Ap. 2.175 §362), 
*Philo (Som. 127 §498) and the NT (Acts 15:21) 
refer to the public Torah readings. The Mish- 
nah (Meg. 3:4-6) shows that by the end of the 
second century A.D. there were regular Torah 
readings on the above-mentioned days in addi- 
tion to pre-Adar Passover sabbath readings and 
on fast days. The Talmud (6. Meg. 29b) contains 
the earliest reference to a fixed three-year cycle 
of completing the reading of the Torah in Pales- 
tine, 


2. Torah: Definition. 

The word Torah is derived from the Hebrew root 
yrk, meaning “to guide” or “to teach" in the 
causative conjugation of the Hiphil, as in Exo- 
dus 35:34 and Leviticus 10:11. Thus the more 
precise meaning of the noun would be “teach- 
ing” or “doctrine” rather than “law.” The Septu- 
agint rendered the Hebrew word Torah by the 
Greek nomos (“law”), the Latin later following 
with lex, with the same meaning. 

In Deuteronomy 4:44, “This is the Torah 
that Moses set before the Israclites,” the word 
refers exclusively to the Pentateuch in contrast 
to the rest of the Bible. “Torah” is also used 
loosely to designate the entire Hebrew Bible. 
The term was further extended to refer to those 
two branches of divine revelation—the written 
Torah and the oral Torah, which are tradition- 
ally viewed as having been given to Moses on 
Mt. Sinai (6. Yoma 28b). The Mishnaic tractate 
Ethics of the Fathers (m. ‘Abot 1:1) opens with 
the statement “Moses received the Torah from 
Sinai.” In rabbinic literature it was taught that 
the Torah was one of the six or seven things that 
God created prior to creating the world (Gen. 
Rab, 1:4; b. Pesah. 54a). The most prestigious 
sage of the post Second Temple period, Rabbi 
Akiba, called the Torah “the instrument by 
which the world was created” (m. “Abot 3:14). 
The noun Torah thus designates the whole of 
revelation, including both commandments and 
statutes, 

Torah constitutes a synthesis of the revealed 
will of God, It is the guide that assists the indi- 
vidual in conducting one’s relationship to God 
himself and to one’s neighbor according to the 
divine will, According to E. J. Gottlieb, “one of 
the cardinal beliefs of Judaism is the belief that 
the Torah, the Written Law, and also its neces- 
sary explanations, the Oral Law, were given and 
told to Moses by God himself, during the one 
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hundred and twenty days that Moses spent in 
heaven" (Gottlieb, 110). He goes on to reason “if 
there is a God, who did create the world and 
man in it, then he could, moreover he must, 
have communicated with man, This creator of 
man had to guide man with definite and proper 
directives in order to enable him to reach the 
desired destination. In other words, the first ba- 
sic principle of belief in God carries within it, 
and forces us to accept also, the belief in ‘Torah 
from heaven’, If there is a God, there must be a 
law from God, One could hardly be without the 
other” (Gottlieb, 111). 


3. Torah: Its Nature and Purpose. 

In various passages the Torah is referred to as 
“the Torah of the Lord” (Ps 19:8), in others as 
“the Torah of Moses" (Josh 8:31), In the NT it 
occurs twelve times, cither as “the law of Moses” 
or “the law given by Moses” (sce 5.2 below for 
exact references). It is said to be given as “an in- 
heritance to the congregation of Jacob” (Deut 
33:4). Its purpose was to make Israel “a kingdom 
of priests” (Ex 19:6), In the *Apocrypha, the Wis- 
dom of Ben Sira (see Sirach) identifies it with wis- 
dom (Sir 6:37; 24:24-25; 39:1). 

One of the very few real dogmas of rabbinic 
theology is that the Torah is from heaven, mean- 
ing that the Torah in its entirety was revealed by 
God (m, Sanh, 10:1). The early sage Simon the 
Just taught that the study of the Torah was one 
of three things by which the world is sustained 
(m. ’Abot 1:2), Another sage, Rabbi Eleazar b. 
Shammua, said; “Were it not for the Torah, 
heaven and earth would not continue to exist” 
(b. Pesah. 68b; b. Ned. 32a), God himself was said 
to study the Torah daily (6, ‘Abod, Zar. 3b). 

Hille] summarized the Torah in one sen- 
tence: “ What is hateful to you, do not do to your 
fellow being” (b. Sabb. 31a). The parallel to this 
saying is “Love your neighbor as yourself” (Lev 
19:18). Rabbi Akiba’s pupil Simon ben Azzai 
said that the fundamental principle is the verse 
in Genesis 5:1, which teaches that all human be- 
ings are descended from the same man and cre- 
ated by God in his image (Sipra Qedoshim 4:12; y. 
Ned. 9:3, 4c; Gen. Rab, 24:7), 

The message of the Torah is for all human- 
kind. Before giving the ‘Torah to Isracl, God of- 
fered it to the other nations, but they refused it; 
and when he did give the Torah to Israel, he re- 
vealed it in the extraterritorial wilderness and si- 
multaneously in all the seventy languages, so 


that people of all nations would have a right to it 
(Mekiita de Rabbi Ishmael 5; Sipre Deut. 343; b. 
Sabb. 88b; Exod. Rab. 5:9; 27:9; b. ‘Abod. Zar. 3a). 


4, Torah and Jewish Philosophy. 

The first-century Jewish philosopher *Philo 
Judaeus considered the Torah the ideal law of 
the philosophers and Moses the perfect lawgiver 
and prophet. His concept of the relationship of 
the Torah to nature and humanity was that “the 
world is in harmony with the Torah and the To- 
rah with the world.” 

The medieval Jewish philosopher Saadiah 
Gaon expounded a rationalist theory according 
to which the ethical and religious-intellectual 
beliefs imparted by the Torah are all attainable 
by human reason. He believed that the Torah 
was divisible into commandments that, in addi- 
tion to being revealed, are demanded by reason 
(e.g., murder, fornication, theft and lying) and 
commandments whose authority is revealed 
(e.g., sabbath and dietary laws). 

The Spanish Jewish philosopher-poet of a 
later medieval period held that Israel] was cre- 
ated to fulfill the Torah; there would be no 'To- 
rah were there no Israel. Of the Jewish 
philosophers who flourished in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, the Ralbag (= Levi 
ben Gershom), taught that the purpose of the 
Torah is to guide humanity—the masses as well 
as the intellectual clite—toward human perfec- 
tion, that is, the acquisition of true knowledge 
and thereby an immortal intellect. 

Abraham Isaac Kook, the first chief rabbi of 
Israel, whose thought was influenced by the 
Kabbalah, taught that the purpose of the Torah 
is to reveal the living light of the universe, the 
suprarational spiritual, to Israel and, through Is- 
rael, to all humankind. In the words of his son, 
Rabbi T. ¥, Kook, “The soul of Israel is the To- 
rah. Israel itself is Torah, stemming from its 
source of Divine existence” (Kook, 48), Accord- 
ing to him Torah is the inner being of the com- 
munity of Israel, “which finds expression in the 
observance of Torah, and in its learning. Israel 
is Torah personified” (Kook, 48). 


5. Torah: The Law and Christianity. 

The range of attitudes toward the Jewish law 
present in early Christianity exists mainly in the 
Pauline corpus and the book of Acts, The key 
conflicts over Jewish law attested in the carliest 
literature concern the applicability to the Chris- 
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tian church of circumcision and purity laws, par- 
ticularly those having to do with eating. 

5.1. The Early Church and the Law, P. Richard- 
son and 5. Westerholm have analyzed five differ- 
ent theories regarding the attitudes of the early 
church toward Jewish law. 

According to F. C. Baur, Paulinism, or Gentile 
Christianity, was universalizing and would not 
see any further need for obedience to the partic- 
ularism of Mosaic law. The earliest Christian 
community in Jerusalem was made up of both 
Hebrew and *Hellenistic Jews. The Hebrews, or 
Jewish Christian party, led by James, Peter and 
John, continued to identify with the Jewish na- 
tion and culture and to observe the Jewish law. 
These preached to the Jews a gospel including 
full observance of Torah, while the Hellenists or 
Gentile Christian party, spearheaded by Paul, 
had a more universalist view of religion, preach- 
ing to the Gentiles a gospel not including the ob- 
servance of ‘Torah. Jewish law-observant Chris- 
tianity spread throughout the *Roman Empire 
and especially to *Rome. In Galatia, members of 
the Jewish Christian party were at least partly 
successful in convincing Gentiles that they must 
obey the whole Jewish law, Overwhelmingly, the 
Jewish Christians replaced circumcision with 
baptism, a move toward Christian universalism. 
Ritual purity laws and other aspects of Torah 
were progressively eliminated. 

The heart of A Ritschl’s study centered 
around the question of the understanding of 
humankind's reconciliation to God by the early 
Chnistian church, The initial attitude of Chris- 
tianity toward the law was set by Jesus himself. 
He distinguished between two types of laws: 
those which pertain to people's highest end and 
are therefore permanently and universally bind- 
ing; and those which exist for the sake of people 
and are therefore adiaphora (matters of indiffer- 
ence). At this time there were essentially two 
groups within Christianity. The first group rec- 
ognized faith in Jesus as the only condition for 
full Christianity. Within this group was the 
Pauline tendency accepting the apostolic decree 
and not requiring any further observance of the 
Mosaic ritual law from anyone; and also the 
James tendency, which expected the Gentiles to 
observe the apostolic decree and the ethnic Jews 
to observe the whole law. The second group was 
the Jewish Christians who did not recognize any 
form of Christianity except that which was based 
on the Jewish people. 
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According to H. J. Schoeps, the Ebionites 
were zealots for the law but in their own pecu- 
liar way, They rejected several parts of the To- 
rah, including animal sacrifice, the temple and 
the Israelite monarchy. They came to the posi- 
tion that the law was to be judged on the basis of 
the life and teachings of Jesus. 

According to the fourth theory, that of 
J. Daniélou, during the whole period of Paul's 
mission Jewish Christians were still the majority 
in the church; thus most Christians were law ob- 
servant. The fall of Jerusalem and the conse- 
quent blow to Jewish nationalism changed the 
sociological situation, and the balance of the 
church changed from majority Jewish to majority 
Gentile with total abandonment of any Jewish le- 
gal observances by the late second century A.D. 

In the fifth theory, R. Brown lists four types of 
Jewish/Gentile Chnistianity that existed in early 
times, each with its own attitude toward the Jew- 
ish law. One held that circumcision and obedi- 
ence to the whole Mosaic law were necessary for 
full participation in salvation brought by Jesus. 
Another did not require circumcision of Gentile 
Christians but did require the observance of 
some purity laws. Still another one required nei- 
ther circumcision nor observance of food regula- 
tions by Gentile Christians but were not opposed 
to such observances by Jewish Christians. The fi- 
nal one did not require circumcision or obser- 
vance of food regulations and broke funda- 
mentally with all Jewish practices. 

5.2, The Law in the New Testament, The term 
law in association with Moses (ie., that given by 
Moses, hence the Torah), occurs twelve times in 
the NT. It occurs an additional five times as just 
nomos but implying that given by Moses. Mat- 
thew 5:17 quotes Jesus as saying, “I have not 
come to abolish the Law .. . but to fulfill it.” 
John 1:17 states, “The law indeed was given 
through Moses.” The remaining passages are 
Luke 2:22; 24:44; John 1:45; 7:19 (2x), 23; 8:5; 
Acts 15:5; 25:8; 28:23; 1 Corinthians 9:8, 9; Phil- 
ippians 3:4, 5 and Hebrews 10:28. 

See also LAW/NOMOS IN GRECO-ROMAN 
WorLD; LEGAL TEXTS AT QUMRAN; RABBINIC 
LITERATURE: MISHNAH AND TOSEFTA; RABBINIC 
LITERATURE: TALMUD; RABBIS, 
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TRAVEL AND TRADE 

The Augustan objectives of an empire unhin- 
dered by chronic war and piracy, with strong lies 
of military and political communication and a 
good *coinage initiated a two-century-long pe- 
riod of peace—the *pax Romana (Philo Leg. Gai. 
47; Plutarch Fort. Rom. 317.B, C; see Roman Em- 
pire; Roman Emperors; Roman Military). This 
created the conditions for a general increase in 
travel and trade (Pliny Nat. Hist. 14.1.2). Persons 
moved with relative ease and confidence 
throughout the empire for a variety of reasons, 
many of which can be paralleled in the events 
and teachings of earliest Christianity—tor official 
(Lk 2:1-7; 19:12; Acts 18:2-3; 23:23-24; 25:1-6, 13; 
27;]—28;15) and business reasons (Acts 16:14; 
21:2-3; 27:2, 6, 38; 28:11; Jas 4:13-15), for health 
reasons (Mk 3:7-10 [par. Mt 4:23-25; Lk 6:17-19); 
Jn 4:46-47; Acts 9:38), on pilgrimage or to *festi- 
vals (Mt 2:1-12; Lk 2:22-38, 41-52; Jn 2:13; 5:1; 7:1- 
14; 12:1; Acts 2:1-11; 21:27), on holiday, to teach 
(Mk 1:39 [par. Mt 4:23; Lk 4:44]; Acts passim) or 
to be *educated (Acts 22:3) and for reasons un- 
specified (Acts 27:37). This period of relative 
peace and unprecedented freedom in travel and 
trade was part of that “fullness of time” (Gal 4:4) 
in which Christ came, and it was the helpful con- 
text for the realization of a worldwide witness to 
him through his disciples (Acts 1:8), 

1, Travel over Land 


2. Travel by Water 
5. Travelogues and the New Testament 
Record 


1. Travel over Land. 

The speed at which one traveled in the ancient 
world was a function of the interplay of several 
factors: the time of year and weather conditions, 
the means of travel and the degree of urgency, 

1.1. Time of Year and Conditions, ‘Travelers in 
antiquity were much more at the mercy of the 
seasons than are today’s travelers. Land travel 
was more difficult between November 11 and 
March 10 (Vegetius Renatus Epit, Ret Milit. 4.39) 
and potentially deadly where travelers might be 
caught traversing mountains or plateaus in win- 
ter conditions (Ramsay, 377). ‘Travel could also 
be impeded or foreclosed by the wet season and 
spring runoff, which added October and the 
months of April and May as “doubtful times.” 
References to exact dates and open and closed 
times in the ancient records, however, reflect 
general custom for majority traffic. 

Paul appears from the NT record to have trav- 
cled after the fashion of more professional trav- 
elers such as government personnel, the military 
and business persons. He made extensive over- 
land journeys that included high-clevation cross- 
ings (Acts 13:14; 14:24; 16:1; 18:23). Ministry 
priority rather than the avoidance of inclement 
weather appears to have been Paul's objective in 
wintering with the Corinthians (1 Cor 1625-6). 
Paul's reference to danger from rivers suggests 
attempted crossings during the spring runoff, 
and the notice of hunger, thirst, going without 
food and being cold and ill-clad (2 Cor 11:26-27) 
probably indicates the rigors and toils of over- 
land journeys (hedoipona) in the doubtful or 
closed seasons (Murphy-O’Connor, 41) rather 
than the insufficient rewards of manual labor. 

1.2, Means of Travel and Urgency. The most 
common and slowest means of travel in antiq- 
uity was by foot. Archaeological and Iiterary evi- 
dence suggests that a normal day's journey in 
biblical times covered between 17 and 23 miles 
(Beitzel, 57). The Joppa to *Caesarea trip con- 
firms the average rate (Acts 10;23-24, 30), Virtu- 
ally all the travels of Jesus and his disciples (the 
Gospels), Philip’s progress along the Gaza Road 
(Acts 8:26-30) and Paul's persecutions (Acts 9:18; 
22:11) and later missions (Acts; see Acts 20:13) 
were pedestrian enterprises, Modern estimates 
of the distances one might reasonably be ex- 
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pected to travel in a specified time ought to re- 
fiect the reality of a largely pedestrian and 
probably vigorous population. This plus ur- 
gency, crisis or danger might well account for 
unusually long distances being covered in a rel- 
atively brief period of time (see commentary dis- 
cussions of Acts 23:23, 31-32), 

Travel was greatly enhanced through the use 
of beasts of burden. The dromedary, or one- 
humped camel, ideally suited to hotter climates 
south and east of Palestine, was used for travel 
Mk 10:25 par. Mt 19:24; Lk 18:25) and fighting. 
Its physiology allows it to go for as long as a 
week without water, It can carry 200 pounds plus 
a rider across desert and twice that much in 
nondesert conditions. A sustained 28 miles per 
day is possible; unloaded and with only its rider, 
distances approaching 100 miles in 13 hours are 
known (Cansdale, “Camel,” 697), 

The use of donkeys and mules was more 
widespread in antiquity (NewDoes 1:9; 2;28; 
Mitchell), A first-century A.D, inscription indi- 
cates the following equivalents; one mule (ox?)- 
driven cart = three pack mules = six donkeys. 
The terms of comparison relate to carrying 
power over a distance rather than speed, with 
cartloads being 625 to 950 pounds and a pack 
mule's load 250 pounds. Donkeys used for trans- 
port are mentioned in the NT (Mk 11:2, 4-5, 7 
[par. Mt 21;2, 5; Lk 19:30, 32, 35); Lk 13:15; 2 Pet 
2:16). Luke notes wheeled transport: the Ethio- 
pian minister’s chauffeur-driven carriage (Acts 
8:28-29, 38). Laden asses might make no better 
mileage than did a man walking, but their ad- 
vantage was in a significantly increased carrying 
power; carts permitted a daily rate of 25 to 30 
miles, The greater efficiency, however, carried a 
greater cost that renders unlikely Paul's resort to 
such conveyance, 

Travel by horseback doubled or trebled the 
daily distances normally covered by pedestrian 
traffic. Horses were used chiefly by cavalrymen, 
hunters and dispatch riders, Daily distances of 
100 to 150 miles per day could be covered, but 
these were exceptional and usually associated 
with official government business or times of 
crisis. Paul's hurried overnight journey under 
massive military escort from Jerusalem to Cae- 
sarea was on horseback (Acts 23;23-24), His 
route was probably that taken by Cestius Gallus 
and his army in October A.D, 66 (Josephus J. W. 
2.19.1, 8-9 §§515-16, 546-55; cf. 2.12.2 §228; 
Hemer, 128 n. 79). 
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1,3. Stopping Points, Hospitality and Requisi- 
tion. Great personal wealth and resources al- 
lowed a very few to travel in pomp and comfort. 
Imperial officials, judges, soldiers on the march, 
municipal magistrates and others suitably em- 
powered could requisition the needs of land 
travel, This included the use of anima! transport 
and room and board in more or less elaborate 
stopping stations (mutationes, mansiones) that lo- 
cal populations were required to provide and 
maintain. Despite regulations and compensa- 
tions, the burden of requisition was often a sig- 
nificant flash point between agents of the 
Roman state and its subjects (Pliny Ep. 9.33; 
Apuleius Met, 9.39-40; Arrian Epict, Diss, 4.1.79- 
81; NewDocs 1:9; Sel. Pap. 2:211; PR Lond. 1171; 
Mitchell). Instances of official and unofficial 
requisitioning are both indicated (Mt 5:4; Mk 
11:3-6 par. Mt 21:2-3; Lk 19:30-31) and implied 
(Acts 27:2, 6; 28:7, 10-11) in the NT. 

For the ordinary traveler with no recourse to 
the above provisions or the next best choice of 
private *hospitality with family or friends, put- 
ting up at a boarding house or wayside inn (hos- 
pitium, deversorium, caupona) was the poor 
alternative, Available literary and archaeological 
sources altest to generally ill-kept facilities— 
minimal furnishings, bug-infested beds, poor 
food and drink, untrustworthy proprietors, 
shady clientele and generally loose morals 
(Horace Sat. 1.5; Petronius Sat. 94-97; Acts Jn. 60- 
61; Casson 1974, 176-218), 

The repeated NT encouragements to *hospi- 
tality (Rom 12:13; 1 Tim 3:2; Tit 1:8; Heb 13;2; 
1 Pet 4:9; 3 Jn 8) and the epistolary commenda- 
tions of traveling church workers to the care and 
material assistance of Christian communities 
(Acts 18:27; Rom 16:1-2; 1 Cor 16:10-11; Col 
4:10; 8 Jn 5-7) made great sense, Christian min- 
isters were helped where hospitality was ex- 
tended (Lk 9:4; 10;5-8); their ministry could be 
scriously impeded where it was withheld (Lk 9:5; 
10:10; 3 Jn 9-10). Christian hospitality ahd sup- 
port of churches (o prisoners en route to *Rome 
was also a boon (Acts 27:3; 28:14; Ign. Rom. 5.1; 
Ign. Smyrn. 18.2). Later Christian instruction, 
however, called for believers carefully to discern 
between traveling Christian ministers and reli- 
gious leeches (Did. 11.1—12.5). 

1.4, Travel and Trade, Personal gain from 
business was the reason for much of the traffic 
of antiquity, and we have noted several NT indi- 
cations of the conduct of business during the 
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course of travel. NT indications for Paul make it 
clear that, far from being the primary end of 
travel, trade facilitated more extensive travel and 
more effective witness (Acts 20:33-35; 1 Cor 9; 
1 Thess 4:11; 2 Thess 3;6-10). Alone in a place, 
Paul worked at his trade; where ministry associ- 
ates were present, Paul engaged in full-time wit- 
ness (Acts 18:1-5). 

It seems most probable that Paul's overland 
journeys were undertaken by foot. Given this, 
the recently popular notion of a Paul who 
weaves tent cloth made from goat's hair or 
linen, whatever its other problems, seems im- 
probable owing to the size, weight and shape of 
looms in antiquity. Paul the maker or repairer of 
tents and other leather products, carrying his 
bag of tools (Hock), presents a more consistent 
and credible picture (see DPL, Tentmaking). 

1.5. Travel and Letters. The purpose of the 
public post (cursus publicus), as organized and de- 
veloped by Augustus, was swift official communi- 
cation. Outside of influence or bribery, it was not 
possible to send civilian correspondence by this 
means. The usual resort of private persons of 
means was to household *slaves who served as 
letter carriers (gremmatophoroi, tabeliarii). In the 
interests of a more regular and extensive flow of 
communication, couriers could be pooled by 
households, When the distances were greater, 
the only recourse was to travelers who might de- 
liver letters during the course of their own busi- 
ness (P. Mich. 8.490; Sel. Pap. 107, 151). 

We have record of official correspondence 
concerning Paul that goes by military carriers 
(Acts 23:26-80; 25:26-27), For the rest, the NT 
record of Christian communication indicates, in- 
house conveyance. The determinations of the 
apostolic council are sent to the Gentile believ- 
ers of *Antioch, Syria and Cilicia via church del- 
egates (Acts 15:22-23), Church couriers bring 
*letters to Paul (1 Cor 7:1), and he in turn sends 
letters by trusted believers and ministry associ- 
ates (Rom 16:1-2; cf, 1 Cor 16:3; Eph 6:21-22; 
Phil 2:25-30; Col 4:7-9; Philem 12). Whether the 
book of Revelation is sent on its way by a visiting 
Christian courier or by some other traveler we 
do not know. The letter destinations (Rev 2—3), 
however, occur in a sequence that conforms to 
the clockwise route a traveler would otherwise 
normally be inclined to take, 

The same pattern can be seen in the later 
church, Clement sends his letter to Corinth by 
the hands of a deputation of three mature believ- 


ers (J Clem. 63.3-4; 65.1). The Christian prisoner 
Ignatius sends off letters from Smyrna to the Eph- 
esians (Ign, Eph. 20.1), Magnesians (Ign. Magn. 
15.1), Trallians (Ign. Trall. 12.1; 13.1) and the Ro- 
mans (Ign. Rom. 10.1, 3). From Troas, letters go 
out to the Philadephians (Ign. Phid. 11.1), Smyr- 
neans (Ign. Smym, 12.1) and Polycarp (Ign. Pol. 
8.1). The couriers of these letters are probably the 
delegates of those churches who have come to 
see Ignatius (Ign. Eph. 2.1; Ign. Magn. 2.1; Ign. 
Trall, 1.1; Ign. Rom. 10.1). Because of a surprise 
sailing, Ignatius asks Polycarp to write further let- 
ters on his behalf and send them to churches on 
the road ahead of him (Ign, Pol. 8.1). 


2. Travel by Water. 

2.1. Sea of Galilee. Next to the Mediterranean, 
the most famous substantial body of water in the 
NT is the Sea of Galilee (= Gennesaret: Lk 5:1; 
= Tiberias: Jn 6:1; 21:1), which measures at its 
longest and widest 13 miles by 8 miles. The sur- 
rounding land produced grain crops as well as 
grapes, figs and vegetables, and there was a 
trade in these and other goods among the 
coastal populations and further abroad. Fish 
and the fishing industry, however, constituted its 
greater NT interest. Its seaport towns were the 
locales of much of Jesus’ preaching, some of 
which was seaboard. The lake itself contained 
more than twenty species of fish in abundant 
supply, which were caught by methods little 
changed until recently (Nun). Small wonder that 
prominent among Jesus’ first disciples were 
those connected with the fishing industry or that 
fishes and fishing figure in miracles and furnish 
illustrations for instruction and metaphors for 
mission, 

The lake's geographic situation at the base of 
the Jordan Rift created atmospheric conditions 
resulting in sudden and frequent storms danger- 
ous to watercraft. This fact is well illustrated in 
the notice of dangers the disciples experienced 
on the Sea of Galilee (Mt 8:24; Mk 4:37; Lk 8:23; 
Jn 6:18). 

S. Wachsmann has described the 1986 exca- 
vation of an ancient vessel dug from the Ga- 
lilean shore bed between the ancient sites of 
Gennesar and Magdala (Mt 15:39 = Tarichaca 
after the fish “preserving” industry there, Pliny 
Nat. Hist. 5.15; Josephus Ant. 20.8.4 §159; /.W 
2.18.2 §252; 3.10.1 §462). The ship's construc- 
tion, artifacts found in situ and radio-carbon 
dating indicate a date somewhere between the 
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first century &.C. and the first century A.D. Mea- 
suring 26,5 feet long, 7.5 feet wide and 4.5 feet 
high, this ship was outfitted for both sailing and 
rowing. Estimates for the ship based upon a 
first-century A.D, Galilee mosaic, the writings of 
Josephus (J.W 2.21.8 §§635-37; Life 32 §164; 33 
§§168-69) and the NI (Mark 1:20) suggest a 
working crew of five—tour rowers and a belms- 
man with oarlike quarter rudder—with room 
for additional passengers to a maximum of per- 
haps fifteen, This vessel would have been of the 
class that transported Jesus and the disciples (Mt 
14:22; Mk 4:37; 6:45; 8:14; Lk 8:22; Jn 6:16, 19). 

2.2. Trace, Travel and Shijrureck. 

2.2.1. The Travel Season. As noted above (1.1) 
for overland traffic, Mediterranean travel was 
also generally subject to a seasonal ebb and 
flow, Ancient sources indicate a safe shipping 
season from May 27 to September 14; the period 
from March 10 to May 26 and from September 
14 to November 11 were risky; November 11 to 
March 10 was dangerous (Vegetius Renatus Epit. 
Rei. Milit. 4.39; Pliny Nat. Hist. 2.47.122; Tacitus 
Hist. 4.81). The dangerous season was such be- 
cause of storms and also less inclement weather 
that rendered accurate navigation impossible. 
The tendency in modern discussion to speak of 
shipping being forbidden by custom or law, 
however, must be measured against ancient ur- 
gencies and official inducements. 

2.2.2. Trade and ‘Travel. While Mediterranean 
sea traffic saw the transport of such cargoes as 
foodstuffs, building materials and metals, as well 
as various kinds of exotica, the key commodity 
of the Roman Empire was grain. Of the two 
grains most commonly known—barley and 
wheat—the latter was the preferred but more 
vulnerable and variable-yield crop (Rickman 
1980b, 261). Shortages from crop failure or in- 
terruption of transport, especially to the city of 
Rome, had resulted in inflation and public dis- 
order and did threaten political stability (Dio 
Cassius Hist, 55,26,2-3; Tacitus Ann. 2.87; 6.13; 
Suetonius Augustus 42; Claudius 18). The sufhi- 
cient production and regular supply of grain at 
stable prices was, therefore, an imperial priority. 
Emperors gave significant personal and finan- 
cial rewards to merchants and shipbuilders as 
inducements to continue the transport of grain 
even through the winter season (Suetonius Clau- 
dius 18-19; Tacitus Ann. 12.43; 13.51; of. Dio Cas- 
sius Hisé. 60.11). This strongly indicates a free 
merchant rather than official maritime fleet, 
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A significant proportion of Rome's grain 
came from the vast grain reserves of the impe- 
rial province of Egypt through the port city of 
*Alexandria. It is consistent with the patterns of 
supply and transport in antiquity that the pris- 
oner Paul's passage to Rome is booked aboard 
Alexandrian grain carriers clearly risking the off 
season (Acts 27:9; 28:11). 

The Alexandrian grain carrier Isis, with di- 
mensions of 180 feet long, 45 feet wide and 43.5 
feet from deck to lowest point in the hold and 
with an estimated grain capacity of 1,228 tons, 
was probably one of the largest. It had three 
masts and a veritable army of crew members 
(Lucian Nav, 5-6, 14), The first carrier *Josephus 
traveled aboard must as well have been lange, 
having besides its cargo some 600 individuals 
aboard (Life 3 §15). Paul's ship was probably not 
an Isis-class carrier, Besides cargo, it carried 276 
passengers (Acts 27:38), including a relatively 
small crew (Acts 27:30), It may have had a two- 
rather than three-mast configuration. Notice of 
the foresail and how it was used (Acts 27:15, 40), 
the dual oar-like rudders that were lashed to the 
hull (Acts 27:40) and the dropping of four stern 
anchors—implying that there were more clse- 
where—(Acts 27:29-30) all compare well with 
what we know of such ships. 

2.2.3. Shipwreck, The trip from Rome to Alex- 
andria with favoring Etesian winds took be- 
tween ten and twenty days; travel against those 
same winds more than doubled the return jour- 
ney, calling for a course along the south coast of 
Asia Minor, then Crete, Malta and Sicily or per- 
haps up along the west coast of the Peloponne- 
sus before cutting across to Sicily. ‘This 
corroborates the prisoner Paul's route by free 
merchant coastal trader and Alexandrian carri- 
ers (Acts 27), 

Both ancient records (e.g., Josephus Life 3 
§§14-16; Tacitus Ann. 15.18) and modern ar- 
chacology (Throckmorton, 60-61) confirm that 
maritime disasters were distressingly commion. 
Paul's warning to the crew and owner of the first 
carrier (Acts 27;10) was the voice of experience 
(2 Cor 11:25), Peculiar challenges attached to 
carrying grain as a cargo in rough scas, If it was 
not sacked or binned in compartments, it could 
flow, creating sudden instabilities and pressures 
that threatened to breach the hull or capsize the 
boat. As a living cargo, it had to be kept both 
cool and dry. Wet grain swelled and could easily 
split the hull of a ship. The measures of Paul's 
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carrier crew and passengers to undergird the 
ship (Acts 27:17) and progressively empty it of 
cargo (Acts 27:18, 38) were all attempts at pre- 
serving hull integrity. 

A decision concerning the location of Paul's 
shipwreck (whether traditional Malta [Melite Af- 
ricana], Mljet [Melite Illyrica), or Kefallinia) must 
be based in part upon meteorological and nauti- 
cal considerations. The Furakylon reading at 
Acts 27:14 should be preferred, indicating not a 
squall but the fierce gregaile of the central Medi- 
terranean winter that blows from the cast north- 
east, The crew's fear of being driven soudhwest 
onto the African Syrtis (Acts 27:17) is consistent 
with this. That the ship was driven across the 
Adriatic (Acts 27:27) is not seriously problematic 
to the traditional interpretation, given the fluid- 
ity of the Adriatic’s boundaries as noted in an- 
cient descriptions. Mljet is too far north to count 
as a reasonable alternative. The Kefallinia the- 
ory gives no evidence that the island location 
was ever known in antiquity by the name Milete. 
Traditional Malta, therefore, continues to be the 
more probable shipwreck location (Musgrave, 
19-32 for possible sites). 


3. Travelogues and the New Testament Record. 
The NT contains accounts of a singular message 
and in Acts how that message was carried across 
the empire. In the context of recent discussion, 
attention has focused upon several points where 
Luke’s narrative shifts to first person plural de- 
scription of Paul's travels, Do these “we" sections 
of Acts (16:10-17; 20;:5-15; 21;1-18; 27;1-29; 28:1- 
16) represent (1) the author's eyewitness report; 
(2) the author's use of his own or someone else's 
literary material; or (3) a fictional creation based 
upon other ancient travel accounts (Porter, 546)? 
Ancient travelogues, with which Acts has 
been compared, note routes taken, means of 
transport, sailing or stopover times, winds, 
weather and such. V. K Robbins has argued 
from his analysis of many such documents that 
Luke's sudden resort to first person plural de- 
scription reflects a literary convention typical of 
sea voyage accounts, His conclusion, however, 
has been seriously contested, A reassessment of 
the supposed parallels indicates that “there are 
first person and third person sea voyages in an- 
cient litcrature, no passage is set in first person 
narration simply because it is a sea voyage, and 
there are no convincing parallels to the shifts 
from third person narration to first person nar- 


ration in Acts” (Praeder 1987, 210). Narrowing 
the focus to compare Luke-Acts only with sea 
voyage accounts that have prefaces after the 
fashion of scientific writing (Periplus of the Eryth- 
raean Sea 20, 57; Voyage of Hanno 1-3) and the 
historical prefatory tradition (Episodes from the 
Third Syrian War; Caesar B. Gall. 5.11-13; Jose- 
phus Life 3 §§14-16) gives no comfort to the no- 
tion of an ancient literary form used to relate 
sea voyages or of its relevance to Acts (Porter, 
554-58). 

Ancient travelogues undoubtedly furnish 
much valuable information that continues to il- 
luminate many aspects of Luke's account of 
Paul's travels and troubles, However, in the ab- 
sence of more certain comparisons for genre, 
there may be greater promise in an exploration 
of the contextual connections, patterns and lit- 
erary style of the “we” passages in Acts for what 
they might disclose (Porter, 561-73). 

See also PAX ROMANA; ROMAN EMPIRE; RO- 
MAN MILITARY, 
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TRAVELOGUES. See TRAVEL AND TRADE. 


TREATISE OF SHEM 

The Treatise of Shem is preserved in only one 
manuscript, a fifteenth-century paper Syriac 
manuscript in the John Rylands University Li- 
brary of Manchester, A scribe called the docu- 
ment the Treatise of Shem. Extremely cautious 
scholars may want to avoid the study of this 
manuscript, since it is preserved in no other 
manuscript and is not mentioned in ancient lists 
of antilegomena or *pseudepigrapha. The care- 
ful historian knows, however, that often an an- 
cient work is lost or preserved in only a small 
fragment or merely in one quotation by an early 
scholar, 

1, Provenance 
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2. Original Language 
8. Date 

4. Theology 

5, Significance 

6, Character 


1, Provenance. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Treatise of 
Shem was composed in Egypt. The author seems 
to be a Jew who attributed the work to Shem, the 
oldest son of Noah (cf. Gen 10:21, Jud. 4:33; 
8:12-30; T: Sim. 6:5; Sir 49:16). Passover, the ma- 
jor Jewish *festival that commemorates the Jew- 
ish release from bondage in Egypt, is mentioned 
(Ty. Shem 1:8; 6:12), The city *Alexandnia is men- 
tioned (7+. Shem. 4:3; 6:14), the river Nile is 
named (Tr. Shem. 1—8, 12) and irrigation is 
noted (77. Shem, 1:4; 10:18). The crops men- 
tioned, especially wheat, barley and peas, are 
typical of Egypt. The seaport founded by *Alex- 
ander the Great and bearing his name is most 
likely the city in which or near which this Jewish 
pseudepigraphon was composed, since the work 
is replete with references to the sea, the sea- 
coast, fishing and ships. 


2. Original Language. 

The extant Syriac seems to reflect a Semitic orig- 
inal. Many Semitisms seem original, and the 
personal names are defined according to the 
Semitic alphabet. A putative Greek original, one 
could argue, may be evident in some Greck 
loanwords (esp. harmonia, “well-ordered”’), 


3. Date, 

The document was most likely composed some- 
time after one of the greatest battles in history: 
when Octavian (Augustus; see Roman Emperors) 
and *Rome defeated Marc Antony and Cleo- 
patra (and Egypt) at Actium in 31 B.C. After that 
date Egypt belonged to Rome, and grain was 
shipped from Alexandria to Ostia Antica, the 
ancient port of Rome, ‘. 

In 34 B.C, there was a celebration in Alexan- 
dria, not in Rome as was customary; it was over 
Antony's defeat of the Parthians. This event ap- 
pears reflected in Treatise of Shem 3:6-7, Also in 
34 B.c. Cleopatra obtained permission to rule 
over Palestine; this seems preserved in Treatise of 
Shem 12:4, “And Egypt [will rule] over Palestine.” 
Probably dating prior to $1 B.C. is the following 
accurate assessment: “And the king of the Ro- 
mans will not remain in one place .., a great 
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war and misery [will occur] on all the earth, and 
especially in the land of Egypt” (7+. Shem. 1:5-9). 
The battle of Actium in 31 B.C. seems to have 
shaped Treatise of Shem 613-17; “And the king 
will strive with a king and will slay him. And Al- 
exandria will be lost, .., And many ships will be 
wrecked,” The reference to “the king” seems to 
denote a Roman emperor, hence Octavian. Ac- 
cording to Virgil (Fourth Eclogue 19-22) and other 
ancient sources, Octavian was honored as the 
one who put an end to war. 


4. Theology. 

The document is an astrological work, Itis a cal- 
endologia; that is, the author explains the qual- 
ity of the year according to the astrological sign 
in which the year begins. One can assign to the 
work twelve chapters, since there are twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The thought proceeds coun- 
terclockwise, from Aries to Capricorn (except 
Pisces precedes Aquarius, probably duc to a 
scribe's error in copying). The worst year comes 
at the beginning of the work with Aries, and the 
best year culminates with Pisces. Thus one may 
discern the optimism of early Jewish *apocalyp- 
tic eschatology, and there seems to be a pro- 
Roman bias in some verses (7+. Shem. 12:9). The 
author reflects on the impossible having hap- 
pened: Egypt with far superior armed forces was 
defeated by only part of the Roman army; only 
determinism clarified by astrology can explain 
such a fate. Of course, the work is full of ideas 
that contradict much of the theology canonized 
in the OT (or Tanakh); for example, rain de- 
pends on the zodiac and not God (see Amos 4:7; 
Zech 10:1, 1 Kings 18:1, 41-46; cf. Jub. 12). 


5, Significance. 

If the author is a contemporary of the battle of 
Actium, then this work ts a significant reaction 
to a great turning point in Western culture—ac- 
tually a significant nonturning point—Europe, 
America and the Western world are based on 
Roman law and customs. If Antony and Cleo- 
patra had won the battle, then the Middle East 


and Egyptian Jaw and customs might have been 
the basis of Western culture. Also, the evidence 
for astrological thinking by Jews is now con- 
firmed to be much earlier than the Middle Ages 
and clearly antedates the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. We know this now for certain, thanks to 
the recovery of the Treatise of Shem and astrologi- 
cal writings found among the *Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Horoscope [4Q186]; see Thunder Text [4Q318)). 
Hence we have literary evidence of Jewish inter- 
est in astrology, and that helps the interpreta- 
tion of astrological symbols in Matthew perhaps 
and Revelation. Finally, the precession of the 
equinoxes—the beginning of the year in spring 
moved from Aries to Pisces—may be also re- 
flected in this astrological work. 


6. Character. 
An excerpt helps one understand this composi- 
tion: 
When the year begins in Aquarius, everyone 
whose name contains a Lamadh or Pe [will] 
become sick or utterly ruined by marauders. 
And in the beginning of the year rain will 
increase. And the Nile will overflow its full 
rate, And Egypt [will rule] over Palestine. (77. 
Shem 12:1-4) 
See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; CAL- 
ENDARS, JEWISH; THUNDER TEXT (40318). 
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VICE AND VIRTUE LISTS 
The recording of ethical lists in the *Hellenistic 
world extends formally from the Homeric era 
yet comes into full bloom among Socratic and 
post-Socratic moral *philosophers, notably the 
Stoa. Because of interaction between *Stoic and 
Christian discourse in the first century, vice and 
virtue lists serve a practical *rhetorical function 
as a conventional method of moral instruction 
in both. This is true even when the two life views 
diverge radically in terms of the means and the 
end of the moral life. In the hands of the writers 
of the NT, the ethical catalog constitutes an im- 
portant part of early Christian paraenesis. 

1, The Ethical Catalog in Antiquity 

2, The Ethical Catalog as a Pedagogical 

Device in the Hellenistic World 
3. The Ethical Catalog in Hellenistic Jewish 
Literature 
4, The Ethical Catalog in the New Testament 


1. The Ethical Catalog in Antiquity. 

The grouping of ethical values into lists surfaces 
in diverse cultures of antiquity, from Iran and 
India to Egypt and Mediterranean cultures, To 
the extent that religion as practiced by ancient 
civilizations is characterized by the striving and 
performing of its adherents, the function of the 
ethical list can be seen as a natural extension, 
Enumerating behavior or dispositions to be em- 
ulated or avoided can serve a wide array of pur- 
poses—both polemical and nonpolemical, pre- 
scriptive and descriptive. Ethical lists in the Hel- 
lenistic world during the Homeric era occur in 
diverse literary and nonliterary contexts, as the 
work of Végtle has demonstrated, Numerous 
*inscriptions, frequently at gravesites (see Burial) 


and memorials, list virtues in honor of military 
generals, officeholders, doctors and judges. In 
Hesiod, one encounters lists of transgressions of 
the children against parents and transgressions 
against the gods (Hesiod Theog. 77-79, 240-64), 
Aristophanes utilizes the ethical catalog as part 
of a satire in a parody of the Eleusinian myster- 
ies (Aristophanes Baty, 5.145). And *Seneca em- 
ploys ethical catalogs to describe, with consid- 
erable flair, his disgust with the banal trivialities 
of the theater as well as how fellow Romans in- 
dulge in the discovery of new vices (Seneca Brev, 
Vit. 10.4). 


2. The Ethical Catalog as a Pedagogical Device 
in the Hellenistic World. 

During the Socratic era, pre-Socratic traces of 
paraenetic listing blossom both in the hands of 
academic philosophers and on a popular level 
among moralists of the day. Philosophical re- 
flection on the theoretical basis for areté (“vir- 
tue”) moves in the direction of its concrete and 
practical expression. The cthical list has an epi- 
deictic function; that is, as a form of speech it is 
intended to instill praise or shame (see Honor 
and Shame) in the listener or reader. The ethi- 
cal list, by which the ethical life is organized, ac- 
cented and stereotyped, standardizes a type of 
attitude or behavior and thus becomes a com- 
mon feature in the paraenetic tradition, 

2.1. Socratic-Platonic Schematization of Virtue. 
Although the virtues andreia (“courage”), 
phronésis/sophia (“wisdom”), sdphrosyné (“pru- 
dence") and dikaiosyné (“justice”) individually 
play a central role in the ethical teaching of Soc- 
rates, schematization first presses to the fore in 
*Plato, who is the first to designate four “cardi- 
nal” aretai. (Formal presentation of the cardinal 
virtues appears initially in Plato's Republic, even 
when similar formulations of the moral ideal 
predate this by more than a century—for exam- 
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ple, in Aeschylus [Sept, « Theb, 610)), Xenophon 
writes profusely on ethical topics—among these, 
order of the home, healthy relationships, the 
treatment of *slaves, political and military obli- 
gations—and yet is not enamored of the four- 
fold schema. In Nicomachean Ethics, *Aristotle 
distinguishes between ethical, political and so- 
cial virtues on the one hand and intellectual vir- 
tues on the other. For the most part Aristotle 
resists the fourfold schema that had arisen 
largely out of the Pythagorean love of the num- 
ber four, considered to be symbolic of life's com- 
pleteness, 

2.2, Stoic Schematization of Vice and Virtue, The 
prototypal use of ethical catalogs begins with 
Zeno (340-265 B.C.), founder of the Stoa, and is 
expanded under the Stoic teachers who follow. 
The early masters, notably Chrysippus (280-210 
B.c.), tend to use “virtue” and “knowledge” 
(epistemé) interchangeably, a practice that is sig- 
nificant for the Stoic understanding of ethical 
discourse. Stoic definitions of the cardinal vir- 
tues illustrate this conceptualization: justice is 
knowledge of what is due or right; temperance is 
knowledge of what to choose or not to choose; 
prudence is knowledge of what to do or not do 
in a given situation; and courage is knowledge 
of what should and should not be feared. 

Stoic moral doctrine mirrors both a return to 
and an expansion of the tetradic schema that 
characterized Socratic and Platonic ethical teach- 
ing. Organization serves an important recall 
function in Stoic pedagogy. Proceeding from the 
four cardinal virtues, Stoic teaching derives mul- 
tiple subsets of virtues, Chrysippus, for example, 
divides the aretai into two groups of cardinal 
(prdtat) and subordinate (/ypoletagmenat) virtues, 
with a lengthy list of subordinates thereto at- 
tached. One of the most comprehensive catalogs 
of virtues comes from the Stoic Andronicus, who 
compiled the writings of his master Chrysippus 
and whose list contains no fewer than twenty 
aretai (SVF 3.6A). All in all, the tetradic schema of 
organizing vice and virtue for didactic purposes 
occurs more frequently in earlier Stoic lists, with 
later teachers typically dividing cardinal traits 
into subsets. We encounter in Andronicus a be- 
wildering array of variety and detail—he lists 
twenty-seven kinds of epithymia (“lust”), twenty- 
seven kinds of lype (“sorrow”), thirteen kinds of 
phobos (“fear”) and five kinds of hédoné (“plea- 
sure”) (SVF 3.397, 401, 409, 414), although his list 
pales by comparison with that of *Philo, who 


identifies 147 vices to personify the “friends” of 
the philédonos, the hedonist (Philo Sacr. 32). 

The ethical list, which concretizes the moral 
struggle of the Stoic life view, is not merely con- 
fined to philosophical discourse. It appears as 
well in the poets—relatively frequently in Virgil 
(c.g. Aen. 6.732) and Horace (Ep. 1.1.33-40), for 
example—and in popular literature, The more 
popularized form of vice and virtue lists, while 
sharing a common vocabulary with Stoic philos- 
ophers, loses the tighter schematization that had 
characterized the scholastics. Those preaching 
moral uplift to the masses expand the form of 
the cthical catalog to include new concepts, par- 
ticularly additional vices. These lists are far from 
the convoluted philosophical constructs that 
were advanced by the academic philosophers, 
People, upon hearing and reflecting, saw them- 
selves in these lists—whether by vice or by vir- 
tue. Practical needs of the masses encouraged 
the use of ethical lists in a popular format. 

As a rule, Stoic ethical catalogs do not pos- 
sess a rigid hierarchy of virtues so as to suggest a 
moral progression leading to an cthical climax. 
All virtues stand in close connection to cach 
other; all constitute a natural unity. No particu- 
lar order or arrangement of virtues or vices 
came to typify popular usage, although parono- 
masia is frequently achieved through the word 
order, Stoic ethical lists were not intended to be 
all-inclusive, and the presence or absence of 
particular features in a list reflects the values of 
the author (Malherbe), 

To the Stoic mind, where there exists an an- 
tithesis of one virtue, the same necessarily ap- 
plies to others, For example, the health of onc's 
soul suggests the possibility of psychological 
sickness, Similarly, the experience of wisdom 
points to folly; contentment, anxiety; brotherly 
kindness, enmity; and so on. Just as a virtue can 
be standardized, so can the corresponding vice. 

The Sitz im Leben of the dualistic schema is 
generally agreed to be the propaganda of the 
moral philosophers, Accordingly, those heeding 
their advice were considered wise; those casting 
it aside, foolish. This dualism allows easy incor- 
poration into Hellenistic-Jewish as well as NT 
literature, In many respects, a conversion to 
Judeo-Christian faith is conceived of in terms 
not unlike a conversion to the wisdom of philos- 
ophy. Consequently, the ethical list has a useful 
role in Hellenistic Jewish and early Christian 
postconversion paraenesis. The consensus of 
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classical scholarship is that NT ethical catalogs 
in form and function derive from Hellenistic us- 
age. Notwithstanding the views of D, Schroeder, 
who believes the NT catalogs mirror Israel's eth- 
ical dualism in the Day-of-the-Lord expectation 
and Deuteronomic blessings and curses, and 
more recently R. P. Martin, early Christian ap- 
propriation of Stoic categories in the NT is 
abundant, commensurate with and reflective of 
Stoic-Christian interaction in the first century 
(Zeller; Charles 1997), 

An impressive array of literature provides a 
window into the world of ethical discourse 
roughly contemporary with the early Christians. 
By its hortatory character, molded against the 
backdrop of Greco-Roman culture, this served 
as ethical “propaganda through the living word 
with personal [i.e., practical] effects" (Wendland, 
84), Exemplary writings that make abundant use 
of the ethical catalog are those of *Philo (c. 20 
B.C.-A.D. 50), *Seneca (c. 4 B.C.-A.D. 65), *Epicte- 
tus (c. A.D. 50-130), *Musonius Rufus (c. A.D. 65- 
80), Dio Chrysostom (c. A.D, 40-120), *Plutarch 
(A.D, 50-120) Philostratus (late second century 
A.D.) and Diogenes Laertius (third century A.D.). 


3. The Ethical Catalog in Hellenistic Jewish 
Literature. 

While vice and virtue lists in the narrower sense 
do not appear in the OT, the tradition of ethical 
catalogs finds a secure place in the literature of 
Hellenistic *Judaism. Not infrequently these are 
vice catalogs that are in some way related to sins 
delineated in the Decalogue. Because Judaism 
of the intertestamental period is situated in Hel- 
lenistic culture, touch points with Stoic philoso- 
phy are frequently detected. In reading this 
literature one senses both polemical and non- 
polemical interaction between Jewish and Stoic 
worldviews. 

3.1, Philo. A, Végtle’s description of *Philo 
Teficcts an individual who is at home in both 
worlds; “By the sheer number and length of vir- 
tue and vice lists, Philo seems to have achieved 
the measure of the Stoic popular philosophers” 
(107), This impression is confirmed by a survey 
of Philonic literature (e.g., Philo Sacr. 20-27; Leg. 
All. 1.19.56; 2.23.24; Spec. Leg. 3.63). Philo is par- 
ticularly fond of the classical fourfold schema, 
frequently alluding to the four cardinal pas- 
sions—lust, sorrow, greed and fear (e.g., Philo 
Praem. Poen, 419; Exsecr, 159-60). The number 
four is so important to him that the four head- 
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waters of the river flowing through Eden (Gen 
2:8-14) point to four cardinal virtues (Philo Leg. 
All, 1.19.56; 2.23.24), 

While Philo is anchored to the ethical teach- 
ing of the OT, he always manages to return to 
the Stoic emphasis on struggling against vice. 
From the standpoint of faith, Philo views obedi- 
ence as important because it produces virtue, 
just as disobedience and unbelief have a down- 
ward ethical trajectory. Stoic categories and OT 
ethics are able to stand side by side, Philo exem- 
plifies the extent of Stoic influence during the 
last two centuries B.C. and through the first cen- 
tury A.D. He demonstrates graphically how reli- 
gious truth could be clothed in relevant literary 
and philosophical categories of the day, even 
when Philonic allegorizing may seem to have 
overextended itself in its attempts to reconcile 
Hellenistic moral philosophy and the OT. 

3.2, The Wisdom of Solomon. The *Wisdom of 
Solomon is another relevant example of Helle- 
nistic influence on Judaism. In this work the 
reader encounters the four cardinal virtues, 
whose tutor is said to be the wisdom of God (Wis 
8:4, 7). Correlatively, serving false gods is the 
equivalent of ignorance (agnoia) and must be 
countered with the gnosis of God (Wis 14:22). In 
Wisdom of Solomon 14:25-26 a lengthy list of 
vices proceeds characterizes the life that is ab- 
sent the knowledge of God; it manifests “blood 
and murder, theft and fraud, depravity, faithless- 
ness, disorder, perjury, suppressing the good, in- 
gratitude, soulish defilement, sexual confusion, 
marital disorder, adultery and licentiousness.” 
Stoic influence in Wisdom can also be seen in 
the admonitions toward reflection (e.g., Wis 
4:11; 12:10), The author is not concerned, how- 
ever, to correct the sins he catalogs; rather, he is 
content merely to list the depths of depravity to 
which Gentiles have descended. 

Although ethical lists appear in the writings 
of the *Qumran community, Qumran, ethical 
teaching is molded primarily by the dualism of 
the righteous and unrighteous, light and dark- 
ness—characteristic Qumran theology—and 
less by Hellenistic literary-rhetorical patterns of 
vice and virtue (cf. however Wibbing and Kam- 
lah). The *Rule of the Community commends hu- 
mility, patience, charity, goodness, understand- 
ing, intelligence, wisdom and a spirit of discern- 
ment (1QS 4:3-6) while condemning greed, 
wickedness and lies, haughtiness and pride, 
falseness and deceit, cruelty and ill temper, folly 
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and insolence, lustful deeds and lewdness, 
blindness of eye and dullness of ear, stiffness of 
neck and heaviness of heart (1QS5 4:9-11). 


4, The Ethical Catalog in the New Testament. 
4.1. The Logic and Language of Virtue and Vice, 
The use of the cthical catalog by NT writers de- 
rives from its function in Hellenistic and Jewish 
literature, As with Judaism, the theological moti- 
vation behind its usage is the dualism in which 
the righteous and unnghtecous are typified. In 
the NT, both strands—Hellenistic form and Jew- 
ish theological assumptions—merge in the 
Christian paraenetic tradition (Charles 1997), 
Ethical catalogs appearing in the NT take on 
two syntactical arrangements, as identified by 
A. Végtle and §. Wibbing. They can be polysyn- 
detic, such as the list in 1 Corinthians 6:9-10, 
where members are bound together rhetorically 
through the repetition of conjunctions in close 
succession (“Do not be deceived; neither forni- 
cators nor idolators nor adulterers nor prosti- 
tutes nor sodomites nor thieves nor greedy 
persons nor drunkards nor revilers nor robbers 
will inherit the kingdom of God"); and they can 
be asyndetic, such as in Galatians 5;22-23a, 
where no connective particle is used (“But the 
fruit of the Spirit consists of love, joy, peace, pa- 
tience, kindness, generosity, faithfulness, humil- 
ity and selfcontrol"), The lists distributed 
throughout the NT are fairly evenly divided 
between polysyndetic and asyndetic forms. 
D. E. Aune detects a third category, “ampli- 
fied” lists, which are more discursive in form, 
and cites 1 Thessalonians 4:3-7 as an example, 
Thirteen virtue lists appear in the NT, all but 
two of which are found in epistles: 2 Corinthians 
6;6-8; Galatians 5:22-23; Ephesians 4:32; 5:9; 
Philippians 4:8; Colossians 3:12; 1 Timothy 4:12; 
6:11; 2 Timothy 2:22; 3:10; James 3:17; 1 Peter 
8:8; and 2 Peter 1:5-7. This listing excludes 
1 Corinthians 13, which concerns the theological 
virtues and contains particular features of the 
ethical catalog. Twenty-three vice lists are found 
in the NT, all but two of which also occur in epis- 
thes: Matthew 15:19; Mark 7:21-22; Romans 1:29- 
$1; 13:13; 1 Corinthians 5:10-11; 6;9-10; 2 Corin- 
thians 6;9-10; 12:20-21; Galatians 5:19-21; Ephe- 
sians 4:31; 5:3-5; Colossians 3:5, 8; 1 Timothy 
1;9-10; 2 Timothy 3:2-5; Titus 3:3; James 3:15; 
1 Peter 2:1; 4:3, 15; Revelation 9:21; 21:8; 22:15 
(see DPL and DLNTD, Virtues and Vices). 
The Pastoral Epistles contain the densest us- 


age of ethical lists in the NT, all of which suggest 
a social location of the audience not unlike that 
of 2 Peter, in which the foundations of morality 
are being called into question. S. C. Mot calls at- 
tention to the fact that adverb forms of three of 
the four Platonic cardinal virtues—prudence 
(sophrosyné), wprightness (dikaiosyné) and picty 
(eusebeia) appear together in Titus 2:12 with the 
verb paideuein (“educate” or “train”). Seen 
thusly, the ethical end of salvation, at the least, 
manifests the goal of virtue posited by Hellenis- 
tic moral philosophy (see also the vocabulary of 
2 Tim 3:16: pros paideian ten en dikaiosyné, “train- 
ing in righteousness”). N. J. McEleney identifies 
in the Pastorals the presence of five basic ele- 
ments as part of a literary strategy: references to 
the law, a background of pagan idolatry, moral 
dualism, transfer of Hellenistic conceptions of 
vice and virtue to the Christian context and *es- 
chatological punishment. 

4.2. New Testament Vice Lists. Despite the vari- 
ety found in the ethical catalogs of the NT, there 
appears to be an “early Christian paraenetic for- 
mula” that characterizes numerous NT vice lists. 
Those sharing this schema have the function of 
reminding the readers of what characterized 
their former life; thus Paul to the Corinthians: 
“And this is what some of you used to be” (1 Cor 
6:1 1a; cf, Rom 13:15; Tit 8:3; 1 Pet 4:3). Further- 
more, idolatry (eidélolatria) and sexual impurity 
(epithymia, porneia, akatharsia or aselgeia) appear 
together frequently in NT vice lists (e.g., 1 Cor 
6:9-10; Gal 5:19-21; Eph 5:5; Col 3:5; 1 Pet 4:3; 
Rev 21:8; 22:15), This may well correspond to 
the twin stereotypes of pleasure (Aedoné) and 
lust (epithymia) that frequently appear in pagan 
lists. There is reason to believe, as B. 5. Easton 
(4-5) suggests, that the Hellenistic Jewish literary 
form of denouncing Gentile practice via lists of 
grossly depraved deeds was adopted by the NT 
writers, for whom it served a useful purpose. 

A regularly appearing feature in the Chris- 
tian paraenetic tradition is the formula 
apotithemi (“put off") plus a list of vices. This pat- 
tern occurs in Romans 13:13; Ephesians 4:22 
(again in 4:25); Colossians 3:8 and | Peter 2:1, 

4.3. New Testament Virtue Lists. Fewer conven- 
tional formulas accompany virtue lists than vice 
lists in the NT. This may derive from the fact 
that for Christian writers righteousness rather 
than moral goodness per sc is essential. The 
NT's most noteworthy listing of virtues, which 
has not been listed as an ethical catalog per se, 
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is the recording of beatitudes in Matthew 5, with 
which none of the other NT lists share any af- 
finity. On the whole, NT virtue lists both bear 
similarity to and diverge from their pagan coun- 
terparts. For example, the qualities of an elder 
listed in | Timothy 3 are reminiscent of qualities 
necessary of a military general; in the same vein, 
the lists in Philippians 4:8; Titus 1;7-8; 3:1-2 and 
1 Timothy 3:2-3 diverge little from pagan usage 
(Easton, 11). The opposite, however, can be said 
of the virtue lists in Galatians 5:22-25 and 1 Tim- 
othy 6:1, 

4.4. The Form and Function of New Testament 
Ethical Lists, Vice and virtue lists in the NT fune- 
tion paraenetically in different contexts. They 
may be used for the purpose of antithesis (e.g., 
Gal 5:19-23 and Jas 3:13-18), contrast (e.g,, Tit 
$:1-7), instruction (e.g., 2 Pet 1:5-7) or polemics 
(e.g., 1 Tim 1;9-10; 6;3-5; 2 Tim 3;2-5), Although 
these lists resist any attempts at being reduced to 
a single Urkatalog or set pattern, the rhetorical 
effectiveness of ethical catalogs lies in the fact 
that content is emphasized by means of repeti- 
tion or cadence. Occasionally, though not nec- 
essarily, alliteration or assonance and inclusio 
enhance their descriptions. A unified structure 
is hard to detect, and rhetorical motivation is not 
always apparent, with the notable exceptions of 
Philippians 4:8 and 2 Peter 1:5-7. The latter, un- 
like other catalogs of virtue in the NT, depicts a 
natural progression that is rooted initially in 
faith and finds its climax in Christian love, The 
reader may assume that the progression and cli- 
max of virtues in 2 Peter | is mirroring a con- 
crete situation in which there has been a 
fundamental ethical breakdown (Charles 1997, 
44-98, 128-58). In order to address this crisis, the 
writer is utilizing a standard hortatory device to 
underscore the necessity of the moral life as 
proof of one’s profession both to the Christian 
community and to the world (2 Pet 1:10; 3:11). 

Given the considerable variety with which 
virtue catalogs appear in Jewish and early Chris- 
tian literature, the repetition of particular virtues 
in NT and subapostolic lists may point to an ad- 
ditional function. The inclusion of  pistis 
(“faith”), agape (“love”) and hypomoné; (“endur- 
ance") in 2 Peter 1:5; Revelation 2:19; Barnabas 
2.27 and J Clement 62.2 are evidence to Vogtle 
that virtue catalogs may have acquired in the ap- 
ostolic paraenetic tradition a catechetical func- 
tion (54; see also / Clem. 64; Herm, Man. 8.9; Ign. 
Eph, 14,1). That Christian catechesis may have 
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been preserved in such a format is not implausi- 
ble; a catalogical format is faintly suggested by 
confessions of faith such as are found in | Tim- 
othy 3:16 and 2 Timothy 2:11-13. Irrespective of 
their precise function, for the writers of the NT 
virtues are no artificial mechanism. Rather, they 
are a natural expression of one's organic union 
with Christ, indeed the fruit of divine grace, 

See also PHILO; PHILOSOPHY; PLATO, PLA- 
TONISM; STOICISM; WISDOM OF SOLOMON, 
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VINEYARD TEXT (40500) 

Not one complete sentence survives, yet this text 
from Qumran makes a significant contribution 
to our understanding of one of Jesus’ best- 
known parables, Jesus’ parable of the wicked 
vincyard tenants (Mk 12:1-12 par.) has occa- 
sioned much debate, especially with reference 
to the question of the parable's original setting 
and what bearing it may have on Jesus’ self- 
understanding. Some critics have maintained 
that the antipriestly orientation of the parable 
(us seen esp. in v, 12) does not reflect the early 
Palestinian setting of Jesus but the later, allego- 
rizing tendency of the church, perhaps even the 
Greek-speaking church (in view of the *Septuag- 
int form of the concluding quotation of Ps 
118;22-28 in vv. 10-11). 

In separate publications B. D. Chilton and C. A. 
Evans (1984) argued that the interpretive frame- 
work of the *Aramaic paraphrase of Isaiah 5:1- 
7, which narrows the critical focus of Isaiah's 
Song of the Vineyard from the nation in gencral 
to that of the *temple establishment (as seen 
esp. in vw. 2 and 5), lies behind Jesus’ creative in- 
troduction of the parable’s tenant “farmers,” 
who are understood to play the role of the rul- 
ing *priests. 

Objections that the Aramaic paraphrase of 
Isaiah is too late to be of use in establishing the 
meaning of a parable of Jesus have been an- 
swered by 4Q500, which also presupposes an in- 
terpretive framework wherein the Lord's 
vineyard is understood particularly to be in ref- 
erence to the temple establishment. The six ex- 
tant lines read: “2... your baca trees will 
blossom and... 3... a wine vat [bulilt among 
stones ...4... to the gate of the holy height... 
5... your planting and the streams of your glory 
...6...the branches of your delights... 7 your 
vine[yard . . .J” Line 3 points unmistakably to 
Isaiah 5:1-7 and enables the reconstruction of 


“vineyard” in line 7. Line 4 (“holy height”) co- 
heres with the Aramaic’s “high hill” (7g. Jsa. 
6:1), while line 5 (“streams of your glory") co- 
heres with rabbinic interpretation of Isaiah 5;1- 
2 (cf. 4. Sukk, 8:15), which also explicitly identi- 
fies the “tower” and “wine vat” of Isaiah's song 
as “temple” and “altar” respectively (cf. ¢, Me ‘il. 
1:16). These points of exegetical and thematic 
coherence between the Isaiah targum and rab- 
binic exegesis, on the one hand, and 4Q500, on 
the other, were first observed by J. M. Baumgar- 
ten and have been supported in subsequent re- 
scarch (esp. Brooke; cf. Evans 1999), 

The sophisticated exegetical framework, 
which presupposes Aramaic Isaiah and which 
also coheres with Aramaic Psalm 118:22 (“the 
boy whom the builders rejected is worthy to be- 
come king and ruler”), is more easily explained 
as the creative and skillful work of Jesus rather 
than the later church, whose tendency was to 
make formal quotations of Scripture conform to 
the Septuagint. The parable of the wicked ten- 
ants in all probability reflects accurately Jesus’ 
critical stance over against the ruling priests and 
at the same time provides important indirect evi- 
dence that Jesus viewed himself as the beloved 
son of the vineyard’s lord, that is, as God's Son. 

See also SON OF GOD TEXT (4Q246), 
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VIRTUES. See VICE AND VIRTUE LISTS. 


VISIONS OF AMRAM (4Q543-548) 

The Visions of Amram is partly preserved in five 
or six very fragmentary copies from Qumran 
Cave 4 (4Q543-548), allowing only a disjointed 
impression of this important composition, It re- 
ceives its title from the introduction, which sur- 
vives intact: “A copy of the book of the words of 
the visions of Amram, son of Qahat, son of Levi: 
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al{l that} he revealed to his sons and that he 
commanded them on the day of [his] dea[th], at 
the age of 136 which is the age of his death, [in] 
the year 152 of the ex{ijle of [Israel in Egypt.” 
1, Content and Themes 
2, Date and Composition 


1, Content and Themes. 

Although the content can be described as 
*apocalyptic, overall it belongs to the genre of 
patriarchal testament: Amram delivers in the 
first person a deathbed speech and blessing to 
his sons, presumably *Moses and Aaron, and 
his daughter, Miriam, Amram describes his jour- 
ney with his father Qahat to build the tombs of 
the patriarchs in Hebron. For forty-one years he 
was separated from his wife and prevented from 
returning to Egypt because of a war between 
Egypt, Canaan and Philistia, a story also men- 
tioned in Jubilees 46:10. While in Hebron he re- 
ceived a vision, which he recounts, He saw two 
angelic beings, one evil and the other good. Be- 
tween them they control all of humanity, and 
they were disputing to whom Amram would be- 
long. Amram learned that the first of these two 
spirits is called Melkiresha and rules over dark- 
ness. The other rules over light and the sons of 
light; it is a safe assumption that this being is 
called Melkizedek, who is regarded as a domi- 
nant angelic personage in the *Melchizedeh text 
from Qumran Cave 1]. If so, Visions of Amram is 
probably the earliest known witness to Mel- 
kizedek as a heavenly figure (see van der 
Woude) and thus relevant as potential back- 
ground to the Melchizedek tradition in Hebrews 
7. Since the good angel mentions that he has 
three names (4Q544 frag. 3), it is plausible that 
the opposing leaders of the supernatural world 
are Michael/ Prince of light/Melchizedek versus 
*Belial/Prince of Darkness/Melkiresha (Milik; 
Puech). 

Visions of Amram is also similar to the *Qum- 
ran Melchizedeh text in its conception of the end 
of time. All people return to their spiritual 
source: the sons of light are destined for light 
and the sons of darkness to darkness and anni- 
hilation. The priestly concern of the text is well 
illustrated by the elevation of Aaron from his 
biblical role as “mouth of Moses” to “mouth of 
God” and the “angel of God.” Along with the 
*Testament of Qahat, the Visions of Amram seems 
to have been inspired by the Testament of Levi 
(see Testaments of the ‘Twelve Patriarchs), and 
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J. T. Milik (103) argues that the three works 
formed an ancient trilogy of Aramaic testamen- 
tary writings about the fathers of the priestly 
lineage. He suggests that the three later circu- 
lated in Greek and/or Latin and were known 
among the early Christians: the three are re- 
ferred to in Apostolic Constitutions (6:16) as 
“apocryphal books of the three patriarchs,” and 
the Visions of Amram was cited by Origen and re- 
ferred to in the Apostolic Constitutions and other 
Christian writings as a work about the judgment 
of Abraham. 

Visions of Amram contains an important early 
attestation to the existence of a *midrashic solu- 
tion to the chronology of the exile. Both the 400 
years of Genesis 15:13 and the 430 years of Exo- 
dus 12:40 in the Masoretic Text are much too 
long for the period of stay in Egypt. The Samari- 
tan Pentateuch and the *Septuagint calculate 
the 430 years as beginning with Abraham's so- 
journ in Canaan, and this general scheme is 
also assumed in Jubilees, Testament of Levi, 
*Pseudo-Philo, Galatians 3;16-17 and *Josephus, 
The statement at the beginning of Visions of Am- 
ram that Amram died aged 136 (agrecing with 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint 
Alexandrinus against Exodus 6:20 in the Ma- 
soretic Text, which reads 137 years) in the “year 
152 of the ex{iJle of (I)srael in Egypt” must also 
presuppose the short exile (probably 215 years), 
or Moses would have been born two centuries 
after the death of his father. 


2. Date and Composition. 
The oldest copy of this work (Visions of Amram) 
is dated on the basis of paleography to the early 
*Hasmonean period (Milik), and so the work 
must have been produced no later than about 
the middle of the second century B.C. It may 
have been used by Jubilees (Jub. 46:6—47:9; Mi- 
lik) and Jude (Jude 9; Puech). Although Visions 
of Amram displays the dualistic theology charac- 
teristic of the Qumran sect, both the early date 
and the apparent mention of Amram marrying 
his daughter Miriam to her uncle—niece mar- 
riage is forbidden in the *Damascus Document 
(CD 4:7-11) suggest that it should be regarded as 
a pre-Qumran composition. There is no evi- 
dence that it was originally composed in He- 
brew. 

See also TESTAMENT OF QAHAT (40542); TES- 
TAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS, 
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WAR SCROLL (1QM) AND 
RELATED TEXTS 
The Qumran War Scroll and its related texts en- 
vision a coming battle of epic proportions and 
lay down the rules for preparation for this battle 
and for conducting the battle itself. 

1, Description of the Manuscript Evidence 

2, Genre 

3. Contents 

4. Important Issues for New Testament Back- 

ground 


1. Description of the Manuscript Evidence. 

4.1, Cave 1, One of the most important 
manuscripts discovered in 1947 by the Bedouin 
in Qumran Cave 1 was a text that has become 
known as the War Scroll (1QM). Acquired by 
E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University and pub- 
lished (posthumously) in 1955, it is currently on 
display at the Shrine of the Book in Jerusalem, 
Stretching nearly nineteen columns (with a few 
letters of a twentieth column), and lacking only 
a few lines of the bottom cdge and final col- 
umns, it is One of the most complete manu- 
scripts of the nearly nine hundred to come out 
of the eleven caves in the cliffs at the northwest 
corner of the Dead Sea, It describes in some de- 
tail a war at the end of time between the “Chil- 
dren of Light" and the “Children of Darkness,” 
a war whose individual battles are at times lost to 
the forces of evil but whose final victorious out- 
come is never in question. 

1,2. Cave 4. Nearly five years after the first 
find, six additional manuscripts of the War Scroll 
(4Q491-496) were discovered among the thou- 
sands of fragments in Cave 4, Important as this 
second discovery was to demonstrate a link be- 
tween Caves | and 4 and to hint at a process of 
development in the form of the work, the very 
fragmentary Cave 4 manuscripts added little of 
importance to the reconstruction of the Cave | 


text, However, in addition to these “copies,” a 
significant new manuscript came to light from 
Cave 4 which details the events leading up to the 
final battle, complete with a victorious Davidic 
Messiah. This text, called the War Rule (4Q285), 
was first published in the popular press in the 
fall of 1991 and imprecisely entitled “Pierced 
Messiah Text,” due to the mistaken impression 
that it contained a description of a suffering 
messiah. Another copy of this important manu- 
script also turned up in 1956 among the frag- 
ments of Cave 11, the last cave to be discovered. 
It may be that these two new manuscripts actu- 
ally supply the missing columns at the end of 
the manuscript from Cave 1—the language and 
subject matter is virtually identical—but there is 
no overlapping text to make this suggestion 
more than conjecture, 


2. Genre, 

2.1, Apocalyptic. Given the general descrip- 
tion of its contents, it is easy to understand why 
from the first days of examination the War Seroll 
took on the role of the Dead Sea Scroll version 
of the NT book of Revelation. Generically, 
therefore, it was often described as an example 
of apocalyptic literature, a type of literature 
which is epitomized by the book of Revelation. 
With a fuller understanding of the nature of 
apocalyptic literature there is now some doubt as 
to the accuracy of this description (Collins). The 
War Scroll appears to lack many of the character- 
istic elements that are expected in apocalyptic 
literature, It is wanting in heavenly interpreters 
and tours, which are so prominent in other ex- 
amples of Jewish apocalyptic (Ezek 40:3-4; Dan 
8:15-17). There are no image-rich scenes of ani- 
mals, rivers, mountains and stars, which else- 
where characterize the special-effects nature of 
the apocalypse (Dan 8:2-14; Zech 6:1-7). 

2.2. Apocalyptic Worldview. The War Scroli does, 
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however, exhibit one critical character of the 
apocalypse. It appears to have purposed, at least 
in part, to communicate a message of hope: in 
the face of perverse evil, the Children of Light 
are encouraged to persevere to the end. God was 
understood to be preparing to intervene and 
bring a permanent solution for the problem of 
evil. Perhaps more appropriate is the conclusion 
that the War Scroll exhibits the characteristics of 
an apocalyptic worldview rather than apocalyptic 
literature, In this, the Wer Seroll and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in general prefigured the NT by under- 
standing that (1) life on earth is influenced by su- 
pernatural beings—both good and evil, (2) God 
has charted the course of history in advance, and 
(3) there was an impending judgment to punish 
the wicked and reward the good (Collins). 


3, Contents. 

3.1, Rule. As seen in the following outline, 
the main purpose of the War Scroll was not so 
much to reveal what was to happen at the end of 
the age, as it was to inform of proper actions as 
the end drew near. In this, it fits more comfort- 
ably in the genre of serek, or “rule book,” than it 
does apocalyptic. This type of literature was 
quite prevalent among the scroll caches and is 
perhaps best illustrated in the important Rule of 
the Community (1QS), which was also found in 
Cave 1, The following outline clearly reveals 
that the War Scroll could more accurately be 
called the Rule of War. 

I. The Rule of Eschatological War (1:1— 
2:14) 
IL. The Rule of the Battle Trumpets (2:16— 
8:11) 
III. The Rule of the Banners (3:13—4:17) 
IV. The Rule of the Messiah's Shield (4:18— 
5:2) 
V. The Rule for Operational Matters (5:3— 
9:18) 
VI, Battle Liturgy (9:20—16:2) 
VIL The Rule of the Seven Battles (16;3— 
18:8) 
VIII. Victory Liturgy (18:10—19:14) 

3.2, Liturgy. Although largely a “rule,” sec- 
tions VI and VIII reveal another important as- 
pect pointing to an additional purpose for the 
War Scroll. These two sections provided what was 
lacking in the text of Deuteronomy 20, a passage 
quoted at 1QM 10:5-4; 

And [the priest] shall say to them, “Hear O 

Israel, you are going into battle today against 


your enemies. Do not be fainthearted, do not 
fear or be alarmed, do not be in awe of them, 
For the LORD your God is the one who goes 
with you to fight for you against your ene- 
mies, to save you.” (Deut 20:3-4) 
The notable focus on the liturgical in the Qum- 
ran community would have made an extrapola- 
tion from the “known” to the “needed” obli- 
gatory. What were the full duties of the high 
priest on the day of battle? Is this all he was to 
say before the troops? How were the troops to 
respond? The answers to these questions are 
found in the liturgical sections of the War Scroll 
(sections VI and VIII). The two verses of Deuter- 
onomy became a seven-column script filling the 
gap suggested by the biblical text. 


4, Important Issues for New Testament 
Background. 

4.1. Messiah the Prince, Aside from the rather 
prominent role of the high priest in the exten- 
sive liturgical portions of the scroll (1QM 15:4-5, 
6; 16:13; 18:5; 19:11), the expectation of another 
important figure is evident, Although the intro- 
duction to this significant individual is lost in the 
missing lines at the bottom of column 4, his 
shield is the topic of discussion at the top of col- 
umn 5: 

and on the shfieJld of the Prince of the 

Whole Congregation they shall write his 

name, the names “Isracl,” “Levi” and 

“Aaron,” and the names of the twelve tribes 

of Israel according to their order of birth, 

and the names of the twelve chiefs of their 

tribes. (1QM 5:1-2) 

His presence is also likely (although recon- 
structed) in the company of the high priest as 
they return for the victory ceremony on the day 
following the final battle in section VIII; 

And the chifef] priest shall approach there 

[with] his [depu]ty, his brothers [the priests] 

and the Levites [with the Prince] of the battle, 

and all the chiefs of the battle lines and [their 

officers ...}. (LQM 19:12 with 4Q492 1 11) 
His title according to the War Seroll is the Prince 
or Leader, a translation of the Hebrew word 
nasi’-This term had clear messianic import 
among the Dead Sea Scrolls and is a reflection 
of Ezekiel 37:25: 

They shall live on the land which I gave to 

my servant Jacob, where your fathers lived— 

they and their children, and their childrens’ 
children, forever—and David my servant 
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shall be their prince {nasi ’} forever. 

4.2, Dual Messiah, Thus it is likely that the 
War Scroll gives further evidence for a concept 
which is prevalent among the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
the expectation of a dual messiah: a priestly 
messiah descended from Aaron, and a royal 
messiah descended from David (CD 12:23-24; 
14:19; 19:10-11; 1QS 9:11). This notion, likely 
originating in such OT passages as | Samuel 
2:35 and Jeremiah 33:15-18 (see also Zech 4:12- 
14; 6:10-15) is very likely one of the issues the 
writer of Hebrews had in mind as he demon- 
strated that Jesus, although not a descendant of 
Aaron, was a better priest of the type of 
Melchizedek (Heb 7:1-17), 

4.3. Role of Messiah the Prince. The War Rule 
(4Q285) gives further evidence which fills out 
the royal messianic role in eschatological battle. 
When this text first became available to scholars 
in 1991, a initial attempt at interpretation pro- 
duced the translation: “and they will put to 
death the leader /ndji ’) of the community.” This 
significant suggestion was accompanied with the 
claim that the long-sought “suffering Messiah” 
figure had at last been found in Jewish literature 
dating before the dawn of Christianity, perhaps 
in reflection of Isaiah 53 (Eisenman and Wise). 
However, the unvocalized Hebrew of the scrolls 
also allows an alternate translation: “and the 
Prince of the community will have him put to 
death” (40285 7 4). The debate arose concern- 
ing the pronunciation of a single word; whether 
to read w*hémitd (they put [the prince] to death), 
or weh"mité ([the prince] put him to death). Ulti- 
mately the second option has gained wide ac- 
ceptance as a result of several factors: (1) the 
immediate context, Isaiah 11 and the messianic 
conquest of evil; (2) the larger context, else- 
where in the manuscript (fragment 6) someone 
is brought before the Prince for judgment; (3) 
the whole scroll corpus, nowhere else in the 
scrolls do we find a suggestion of messianic suf- 
fering; and finally (4) grammar, the second 
reading is preferable according to the principles 
of Hebrew syntax, 

The line which follows (7 5) the critical pas- 
sage from 40285 has also been used to a bolster 
the theory of a suffering messiah, Eisenman and 
Wise translate “with woundings,” a word of the 
same root (hil) as Isaiah 53:5, “He was pierced/ 
wounded.” It is more likely, however, that the 
word should be translated as a reflection of Exo- 
dus 15:20 (and Judg 11:34), “with dancing,” from 
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the root (hil). The context of the victory celebra- 
tion following the final battle makes the latter 
suggestion probable. 

4.4, Eschatological Victory and Judgment, The 
War Rule thus evidences the roles of judgment 
and conquest which the Jewish community of 
the centuries before the advent of Christianity 
expected at the coming of the royal Messiah. 
The obvious confusion of the disciples as Jesus 
spoke of his impending death (Mt 16;21-22; Lk 
9:44-45; Jn 12:16; 20:9) and his surprising state- 
ment to Nicodemus that “God did not send his 
Son into the world to judge” (Jn 3:17) take on a 
deeper significance when reconsidered in the 
light of the scrolls, 

4.5. Dualism. The dualistic nature of Qumran 
thought is also evident in the War Scroll, given 
the division of humankind into the categories of 
“light” and “darkness.” Although this appears at 
first glance to be a cosmic dualism, it becomes 
clear that the real intent is ethical, as light and 
darkness are best understood as metaphors for 
righteousness and wickedness: “(the Sons of 
Rig}teousness shall shine to all the ends of the 
world” (1QM 1:8). It is also clear that the dual- 
ism of the scrolls is not a radical dualism of 
equal and opposing forces, since God's funda- 
mental purpose and authority are never in 
doubt: “[then the }re shall be a time of salvation 
for the people of God, and time of dominion for 
all the men of his forces, and eternal annihila- 
tion for all the forces of Belial" (1QM 1:5-6), 
The Dead Sea Scroll sect (Essenes) did, however, 
clearly understand that while God would eventu- 
ally reign victorious, their present age was char- 
acterized by wickedness and was under the 
authority of *Belial—the Satan figure in the 
scrolls (see 2 Cor 6:15): 

Throughout all our generations you have 

made your mercies wondrous for the 

rem[{nant of the people] during the domin- 

ion of Belial. (1QM 14:8-9, see also 1QS 1:16 

18, 23-24; 2:19) 

This worldview evidenced in the scrolls once 
again presages similar dualistic elements in the 
NT. The Gospel of John quotes Jesus as saying: 

Yet a little while longer the light is with you. 

Walk while you have the light, lest darkness 

overtakes you, For the one who walks in 

darkness does not know where he is going. 

While you have the light, believe in the light, 

so that you might become sons of light. (Jn 

12:35-36, see also 3:19-20) 
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And Paul writes that “the god of this world has 
blinded the minds of the unbelieving” (2 Cor 
4:4) but that Christ would win the ultimate vic- 
tory (1 Cor 15:25). This ultimate victory Was eX- 
pected by the scroll writers as well as they read 
these lines near the end of the War Scroll: 

You have [done wjonders upon wonders with 

us, but from of old there has been nothing 

like it, for you have known our appointed 
time. Today [your] power has shined forth 
for us, [and] youl have demonstrated] to us 
the power of your mercies with us for an eter- 
nal redemption, to remove the dominion of 
the enemy that it might be no more, the 

power of your strength. (1QM 18:10-11) 

See also APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE; DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS; ESCHATOLOGIES OF LATE ANTIQUITY; 
MESSIANISM. 
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WISDOM LITERATURE AT QUMRAN 
The transformation in our understanding of 
this literature is one of the most dramatic exam- 
ples of the rapid developments and changing 
paradigms characteristic of *Qumran studies. 
Since the larger portion of the wisdom texts 
have come to the attention of the majority of re- 
searchers in the field only since 1990, the study 
of them is in its infancy. 

A determination of the texts to include in a 
discussion of this subject is not self-evident. At 


least two types come under consideration. The 
first group of texts points to compositions that 
resemble the wisdom literature of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The postbiblical development of this 
tradition reflected in works such as Ben Sira 
must also be considered (see Sirach). A more 
complete picture emerges if we also examine 
those works that make extensive use of a wide 
array of Hebrew terms synonymous with and in- 
cluding wisdom and knowledge but that do not 
fit into this Hebrew literary tradition on the ba- 
sis of either form or content, 

1. Wisdom Texts Published Prior to 1990 

2. New Wisdom Texts from Qumran 

3. The Significance of This Material 


1. Wisdom Texts Published Prior to 1990. 

The abundance of wisdom terminology was evi- 
dent to those researchers who read the first 
scrolls to come to light in 1947, However, on the 
basis of form or content there was no reason to 
connect these texts that contained terms such as 
hokma (“wisdom”), dé‘@ or da ‘at (“knowledge”), 
Sehel (“insight") and bind (“understanding”) to 
the biblical wisdom traditions. These early dis- 
cussions rather reflect comparisons with the evi- 
dence concerning “Gnosticism as well as 
hypotheses concerning the development of dual- 
ism and *apocalypticism. When J. Sanders pub- 
lished the Psalms Scroll in 1965 he noted the 
absence of research on the subject of wisdom at 
Qumran (Sanders, 69 n. 1). This was based on a 
perceived lack of interest in sapiential themes ev- 
ident in the Qumran texts available at that time. 

There are texts published prior to 1990 that 
reflect the direct continuation of the wisdom tra- 
dition of the Hebrew Scriptures and its succes- 
sors in the Second Temple era. 1QInstruction 
(1Q26) and 1QMysteries (1Q27) have been 
identified as portions of compositions more 
widely attested among the Cave 4 fragments 
published after 1990 and heneg will be dis- 
cussed below, Texts such as these achieve new 
significance in light of the recent materials. 

In 4Q184 (Wiles of the Wicked Woman) and 
4Q185 (a sapiential work), already published in 
1968, we find the primary treatment of the bibli- 
cal figures of Lady Wisdom and Dame Folly at 
Qumran (Allegro, 82-87; Strugnell, 263-73), The 
wanton woman who leads the simple astray with 
her sexuality is found in Proverbs 2:16-19; 5:1- 
93; 6:23-26; 7:1-27 and 9:18-18, But the female 
figure described in 4Q184 has greater cosmic 
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significance than does the seductress of Prov- 
erbs; “foundations of darkness . . . darkness of 
night . . . her clothes are shadows of twilight, 
and her ornaments are plagues of corruption ... 
depths of the pit, her lodgings are beds of dark- 
ness. .. . Amid everlasting fire is her inheritance, 
not among those who shine brightly” (Har- 
rington 1996b, 31-32), This representation 
places Dame Folly closer to the dualistic cosmo- 
logical struggle between good and evil portrayed 
in texts such as 1OS 3—4 (see Rule of the Com- 
munity) or as represented in the sectarian his- 
tory of CD 3—5 (see Damascus Document) deal- 
ing with the nets of *Belial than the biblical text 
does, Contrast also the potential victims, de- 
scribed in Proverbs as the simple and unwise; in 
4Q18¢4 it is the righteous who may be led astray. 

In 4Q185 Lady Wisdom finds personification 
similar to thal in Proverbs 1—9 and Ben Sira. 
This composition continues the style of the wis- 
dom instruction and paraenesis characteristic of 
those texts. Other features, such as the role of 
*angels in the adjudication of human conduct, 
are more compatible with viewpoints found in 
apocalyptic texts and other compositions from 
Qumran. In some instances this text moves be- 
yond what can be found in Proverbs and Ben 
Sira, which would also have been compatible 
with viewpoints expressed in sectarian composi- 
tions found at Qumran (Tobin). 

The Psalms Scroll (11QPsalms*) contains wis- 
dom material (Sanders). The Syriac Psalm 154 
{11QPs* 18), partially reconstructed from the 
Syriac text, was dubbed by Sanders a “sapiential 
hymn.” The theme of wisdom is introduced into 
this psalm in line 3 of the text: “To make known 
the glory of the Lord is wisdom given and for re- 
counting his many deeds is she given to man.” 
Wisdom elements in this psalm are connected 
with the purpose of exhorting the righteous to 
bind their souls together in the praise of God. 
The psalm's ultimate purpose is an exhortation 
to teaching. Wisdom in this case is the result of 
revelation, received by a group referred to as 
rabbim (“many”), tobim (“good”), taniim (“per- 
fect"), hasidim (“pious”) and many similar terms. 
This group is called to proclaim this wisdom to 
another group, the “senseless” and “foolish,” so 
that they will not be drawn into the circles of a 
third group, the “wicked.” While it was not nec- 
essarily composed by sectarian authors, the 
psalm would have been at home in those circles, 

Hymn to the Creator (11QPs* 26:9-15) is an- 
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other hymn of a sapiential nature. Within it wis- 
dom terminology is explicitly linked with the act 
of creation, Of interest also is the treatment of 
da ‘at (“knowledge”) as synonymous with hokmda, 
the term more frequently equated with wisdom 
in biblical texts. 

The prose section toward the end of 11QPs* 
27:2-11 (David's Compositions) lists him as a 
“wise man [ha@kam] and a light like the light of 
the sun and literate [sdpér]." The composition of 
4,050 works is ascribed to him. As in some other 
texts reflective of the wisdom tradition at Qum- 
ran, they are said to be the result of revelation: 
“he spoke all these things through prophecy.” 

11QPs* 21:11—22;1 must also be noted, 
Herein is found a portion of Sirach 51:13-30, an 
autobiographical poem on the search for Wis- 
dom, While both texts describe a male youth in a 
quest for Lady Wisdom, a figure known from 
Proverbs 8, Wisdom of Solomon 7, 4Q185 and 
elsewhere, the Hebrew text is capable of a more 
crotic interpretation than is the Greek. In these 
accounts Wisdom Icts herself be found and in so 
doing takes over his life. Whether this is an ad- 
dition to Ben Sira or part of an original Hebrew 
text remains a point of debate. 


2. New Wisdom Texts from Qumran. 

A fundamental reappraisal of our perception of 
wisdom in the Qumran texts is in process due to 
new texts that have become available to re- 
searchers since 1990, The most extensive rem- 
nants come from a work that now has been 
titled Jnstruction, Sapiential Work A in earlier pub- 
lications, Fragments of at least seven extant cop- 
ies are available: 1026, 4Q415-418a and 40423. 
One reconstruction proposes that the work’s 
preface or introduction sets it within a cosmic 
and eschatological framework (Harrington 
1996b, 40-59), This column (fragment 1) in- 
cludes phrases such as “season by season," “the 
host of the Heavens He has established’: and 
“[luminaries) for their portents, and signs of 
[their] fe[stivals],” familiar from apocalpytic and 
other Qumran literature. The *eschatological 
aspect is apparent: “From Heaven He shall pro- 
nounce judgment upon the work of wickedness, 
But all His faithful children will be accepted 
with favor by [Him. . . .] And every spirit of flesh 
will be destroyed(?), But the sons of Heave[n] 
sh{all rejoice in the day when it (sc. wickedness) 
is jujdged, and (when) all iniquity shall come to 
an end, Until the epoch of tru[th] will be per- 
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fected [forever]” (Strugnell and Harrington, 83). 

Cosmological interests are evident through- 
out the work, The type of knowledge that repre- 
sents this author's central interest is captured in 
the term raz nilyeh, discussed below: “For the 
God of knowledge is the foundation of truth, 
and by the raz nihyeh He has laid out its founda- 
tion, And its deeds [He has prepared with all 
wis]dom, and with all (cjunning has He fash- 
ioned it” (4Q417 1 i 89; Strugnell and Har- 
rington, 154), 

The remainder of the document concen- 
trates on the more customary wisdom theme of 
advice for daily living. Included are issues such 
as a sensitivity to the embarrassment of another; 
the necessity of paying back loans or surety 
bonds quickly; maintaining integrity in the ser- 
vice of others; the avoidance of selling one's 
soul or self for money or possessions, even if 
one is in poverty; not boasting about one’s pov- 
erty; not violating a trust of money or property 
and not using poverty as an excuse for avoiding 
study, There are also injunctions concerning the 
honor due to father and mother as well as the 
importance of living in harmony with one's wife 
(Harrington 1996b, 4845). Such instruction is 
similar to that found in Ben Sira and demon- 
strates continuity with the biblical wisdom tradi- 
tion rooted in the experiences of daily living. 

The volumes of sapiential texts are now 
available in the Discoveries in the Judacan 
Desert series (vols. 20 and 34). Included in vol- 
ume 20 are the texts of 40298-305, 411-413, 420- 
421 and 425-426. In volume 34 are found all of 
the fragments of the work now titled Instruction, 
formerly known as Sapiential Work A, including 
40415, 416, 417, 418, 418a, 423 and a re-edition 
of 1Q26. Also included are 4Q418b and 418c, 
the latter perhaps a fragment of another copy of 
Instruction. The majority of the texts listed below 
as well as Instruction are available in F. Garcia 
Martinez or in M. O. Wise, M. G, Abegg and 
FE. M. Cook with the Hebrew texts in B. Z, 
Wacholder and M. G. Abegg (see vol. 2 for the 
majority of these texts). 

Fragments of three manuscripts of the text 
entitled Mysteries are available (1Q27, 4Q299 
and 4Q300), While 4Q301 has been classified as 
another copy of this composition, that identifi- 
cation is less certain. The name is indicative of 
the frequency with which raz (“mystery”) is 
found throughout the text and provides one tie, 
among others, to Instruction. In this composition 


wisdom makes it possible for humankind to 
“know [the difference] between glood and evil, 
and between falschood and truth, and that they 
might understand the mysteries of transgres- 
sion. .. .]" (4Q300 frag. 3 2//1Q27 frag. 1 i 1-2). 
Regrettably humankind “did not know [the raz 
nihyeh, and the former things they did not con- 
sider, And they did not know what shall befall] 
them. And they did not save their lives from the 
raz nifhyeh]" (4Q300 frag. 3 3-4//1Q27 frag. | i 3- 
4), Adescription of God's plan for the end of time 
and the signs of that future era follow, reflecting 
an interest in eschatology that is more extensive 
than that interest in Instruction. However, this cli- 
vine wisdom, rooted in the order of creation, is 
sealed and available only to the righteous, the 
only portion of humankind that God permits to 
see and understand it. In continuity with the bib- 
lical tradition the book of Mysteries does consider 
extensive moral advice to be wisdom, 

The connection between wisdom and sectari- 
anism is more explicit in 4Q420/421 (Ways of 
Righteousness” *) ‘The available fragments sug- 
gest a composite work in three sections, possibly 
reflecting different sources. The first section 
deals with the organization of the yahad and in- 
cludes the exhortation, “[he shall bring all] his 
[wijsdom and knowledge and understanding 
and good things [into the Community (yahad) of 
God)" (4Q421 lai 2-3). The second section con- 
sists of a series of wisdom sayings about the righ- 
teous man, often in the form of proverbs. 
Herein the righteous man is exhorted to “carry 
the yoke of wisdom ( ‘ol hokmah)" (4Q421 1 ii 9- 
10), The appearance of the term hokmé in this 
fragment is significant in suggesting that the au- 
thor wishes the work to be understand within 
the tradition based on the biblical wisdom mate- 
rials. The “yoke” points to the NT wisdom text, 
Matthew 11:29-80, as well as to the use of the 
term in m, ‘Abot 3:5 and other *rabbinic texts. 
The *temple forms the center of the third sec- 
tion, with an emphasis on issues of purity, Allu- 
sions to 11QTemple (se Temple Scroll) and 
AQMMT (see Miqsat Ma‘asey ha-Torah) can be 
glimpsed in the fragments listing categories of 
persons prohibited from participation in various 
temple activities. Issues such as the “pure food” 
discussed in texts attributed to the yahad also re- 
ceive mention. This text shows evidence of an 
intricate connection with previously published 
legal materials in the Qumran corpus, 

Words of the Maskil to All Sons of Dawn (4Q298) 
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is written in what has been termed cryptic script, 
known only from the Qumran texts. What re- 
ceives emphasis in the extant fragments is the 
necessity to “understand” for “those who seek 
truth. ... [And those who k}now, have pur[s]ued 
[these things and have turn{ed . . .]" (4Q298 1-2 
i 2-3). This text is addressed to the “sons of 
dawn," who could well be initiates who have not 
yet become full members of the sect, hence 
“sons of light.” The address is introduced as the 
words of the mashil, referred to elsewhere in 
Qumran texts and discussed below. Here we 
find strong evidence of the sectarian origins of 
this wisdom composition. 

The h*kamim (“wise men”) are enjoined to 
discern a parable in 4Q802 (4QpapAdmonitory 
Parable), earlier classified as two separate com- 
positions, 40302 and 302a. While the term masal 
is not found in these fragments, this rare ap- 
pearance of a parable in postbiblical Jewish lit- 
erature outside of the NT is important for the 
study of the history of the genre (see Rabbinic 
Parables). While the use of the term can refer to 
popular sayings or proverbs in the Hebrew Bi- 
ble (1 Sam 10:12; 24:13; Ezek 12:29-93; 16:44; 
18;2-5), the limited material in the fragments 
does not suggest a significant connection with 
the sapiential material already discussed. It does 
appear to be in the biblical tradition of parables 
about trees (Ezek 19:10-14; Ps 80:9-17; Dan 4:7- 
14, 17-18), The composition resembles an admo- 
nition based on the rib (lawsuit) pattern, attested 
in the prophetic traditions of the Hebrew Bible 
and also present in texts from Qumran such as 
CD 2:1—4:12 and 4Q381 (Noncanonical Psalms 
B) 69 and 76—77. The admonition to the ad- 
dressee, “Discern this, O wise men,” and the sa- 
piential parable suggest that the text receive 
consideration as part of the wisdom tradition in 
the Qumran texts. 

Connections with NT literature are apparent 
in 4Q525 (Beatitudes). Fragment 2, column 2 
contains portions of five makarisms (or beati- 
tudes) that in some ways suggest the beatitudes 
of Matthew 5:3-12 and Luke 6:20-23. Both 
1Q525 and the NT texts represent the develop- 
ment of a tradition already evident in the He- 
brew Bible, mostly in the wisdom literature, and 
also found in other postbiblical Jewish litera- 
ture. In the Hebrew texts this form is character- 
ized by the term ‘asré [hii’].. . (happy [is the one 
who]. . .). In 40525 wisdom is equated with To- 
rah. The person who has attained hokma “walks 
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in the law of the Most High,” and this accom- 
plishment is considered to be the source of 
blessing. In fragment 15 evidence of the dualism 
familiar from other Qumran literature and 
apocalyptic works is manifest in its references to 
“eternal fire,” the "venom of serpents,” “dark- 
ness,” “flames of death” and “flaming brim- 
stone,” apparently with regard to those who “do 
not attain the paths of life.” Mastemah receives 
mention in fragment 19. 

1Q424 is a set of injunctions regarding rela- 
tionships with various types of persons found in 
a form characteristic of wisdom literature. It 
pays particular attention to which persons 
should be avoided and the attendant reasons for 
that advice, Many of these instructions concern 
legal and business relationships. The word 
hokma, characteristic of biblical wisdom, appears 
three times in this fragment. Issues of a moral 
nature are discussed. Also present in the last 
line of the preserved text is the term b'né sedeq 
(“sons of righteousness"), a designation used 
elsewhere in the Qumran texts to specify either 
the Qumran sectarians or a group within that 
movement, These indications point to this same 
body of literature that will have been viewed 
with particular favor by the Qumran community 
but that should not be considered a sectarian 
composition. 

Only two fragments of four lines from the 
top corners of the same column survive from a 
sapiential work concerning divine providence 
(4Q413). The form of the preserved fragment 
with references to wisdom and understanding 
places it closer to other wisdom texts discussed 
in this section of this article than to liturgical or 
worship material, As in a number of the texts 
just discussed we also find allusions closer to the 
sectarian texts: “He increased his share in the 
knowledge of his truth; and as he despised every 
wicked individual . . . [that wicked individual] 
would not survive.” The fragment concludes 
with a reference to the revelation of God. 

In addition to the works already discussed 
and those to be found in DJD 20, a number of 
other compositions designated as sapiential 
works are very fragmentary: 40307-308, 40408, 
4Q410, 4Q472-476, 40486-487 and 40498 (Sapi- 
ential Hymn). 


3. The Significance of This Material. 
The literature that has become available since 
1990 provides evidence of a new wisdom tradi- 
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tion that is not an imitation of biblical material 
or an expansion of the sectarian use of wisdom 
yocabulary noted early in the history of the 
study of Qumran materials. These texts are evi- 
dence of another significant wisdom tradition in 
Second Temple *Judaism, the study of which is 
only in its infancy. 

This now brings us back to the sectarian liter- 
ature such as the Rule of the Community and the 
*Thanksgiving Hymns that occupied those first 
scholars of this library. We have a much better 
explanation for the preponderance of terms 
concerning knowledge and wisdom that are dis- 
tributed freely throughout those scrolls, These 
compositions show evidence of being the recipi- 
ents of this unique wisdom tradition. In these 
works, admittedly dominated by dualism and es- 
chatology, we find an interest in creation, in the 
times and in the celestial bodies. In fact their 
dualism and eschatology are rooted in creation 
and the cosmos. But in these texts the specula- 
live character of wisdom is no longer apparent. 
Wisdom has been placed in the service of the 
sect. This observation is important in the study 
of Christian ongins. 

Evidence of the central role of the mashil as a 
person entrusted with wisdom and responsibility 
for instruction is attested in a number of Qum- 
ran texts. In 1QS 3:13 the maskil is the one who 
“shall instruct all the sons of light and shall 
teach them.” This line introduces 1QS 3;15— 
4:26, one of the crucial passages concerning the 
subject of dualism and wisdom. This “sage” as 
teacher again receives emphasis in 1Q5 9:12— 
10:5. His knowledge is related to the Torah and 
to the particular practices based on the commu- 
nity’s interpretation of it: “He shall conceal the 
teaching of the Law from men of falschood but 
shall impart tue knowledge and righteous judg- 
ment to those who have chosen the Way” (1QS 
9:17-18). This figure also receives mention in 
wisdom texts such as Jnstruction and Ways of 
Righteousness, as well as in other sectarian texts 
such as 1QS, 1QSb, 1QH and CD. 

This same figure is the subject of 4Q510-511 
(Songs of the Sage *) (Buillet, 215-62). Here the 
maskil writing in the first person is the one who 
“makes known [maimya‘) the splendor of his 
beauty, in order to frighten and ter{rify] all the 
spirits of the angels of destruction” (Newsom, 
$81). For the sage this knowledge is the source 
of the authority and power necessary to gain vic- 
tory within the dualistic struggle in which the 


yahad (“community”) is engaged. This figure is 
not only wise but also powerful, and his knowl- 
edge is the source of power for the entire sect. 

Research on the significance of this tradition 
for the study of Christian origins has not yet be- 
gun. The identification of a significant wisdom 
tradition that gradually finds a sectarian expres- 
sion is an important contribution to the subject. 
For example, Jesus is equated with wisdom in 
the Gospel of Matthew (most notably Mt 11:25- 
80), The Qumran texts help us to understand 
how the writer of this Gospel could have made 
such a connection and how its Jewish readers 
could have understood it. 

See also SIRACH; TORAH; WISDOM OF SOL- 
OMON. 
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WISDOM OF BEN SIRA, See SIRACH. 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON 

The Wisdom of Solomon, a *pseudonymous 
work of *Alexandrian Judaism from about the 
turn of the era, cultivates the dedicated pursuit 
of a wisdom that takes as its starting point the 
governance of and accountability before the 
God of *Isracl, The author assures fellow Jews 
that those who have forsaken *Torah, though 
they profit now, have chosen the path of folly: 
God's judgment will reveal the *honor of the 
righteous and the degradation of the lawless. He 
further encourages Jews to persist in their dis- 


tinctive way of life by recalling God's care for 


and presence with them throughout history, es- 
pecially in the exodus, and by showing the igno- 
rance of the Gentiles who have been duped into 
idolatry. *Education in Torah and the Jewish 
wisdom tradition, he avers, provides all that 
Greek culture might and far more besides. The 
work was much read in the early church and left 
its imprint on the NT and the church fathers 
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during the most formative centuries of Christian 
theology. 

1. Author, Date and Setting 

2. Structure and Contents 

3. Genre and Purpose 

4, Important Themes 

5. Greco-Roman Philosophical Influence 

6. Influence on the Early Church 


1, Author, Date and Setting. 

The author of Wisdom remains anonymous, 
choosing rather to speak in the voice of Sol- 
omon, Israel's wise person par excellence, The 
author was a pious Jew living in Alexandria, the 
famous center of learning and Hellenistic cul- 
ture. This is supported in part by internal evi- 
dence: there is a marked hostility against the 
native Egyptians in the third part of the work 
(Wis 19:13-17; Winston); the author dwells on 
cultic practices peculiar to Egypt, such as the 
worship of animals or gods depicted with animal 
features. The strong reception of Wisdom 
among Alexandrian Christians provides exter- 
nal support for this provenance. 

Theories of multiple authorship abounded 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (and 
early in the twentieth with Holmes). Supporters 
of this view noted that Wisdom I—11 and 12— 
19 express different conceptions of God's deal- 
ing with the world (mediated through Wisdom 
vs. direct). These scholars also discovered strik- 
ing differences in the use of certain terms, parti- 
cles and types of compound words (Holmes). 
More recently, however, scholars have returned 
to single authorship, particularly because of the 
similar use of “unusual words and expressions 
throughout” (Reider), the echoes of the first part 
in the second half and the tight structural inter- 
weaving of the main parts of the discourse (see 2 
below), 

Early arguments for a Hebrew original have 
given way to a consensus that the book was writ- 
ten in Greck, The presence of Semitisms is no 
argument against this (Reider), and the use of 
the *Septuagint, familiarity with Greek *rhetori- 
cal devices (such as sorites, accumulatio, allitera- 
tion and assonance; sce Winston), the affinity 
for compound words (common in Alexandrian 
Greek), knowledge of Greek words found only 
in the Greek poets (see Poctry, Hellenistic) and 
use of technical Greek *philosophical terminol- 
ogy are strong arguments for Wisdom being an 
original composition in Greek. 
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About the date of Wisdom there is wider de- 
bate. Scholars have placed it anywhere between 
220 B.¢, and A.D, 100, ofien insisting that it arose 
during “some period of persecution” (News- 
ome). The earliest date is set by Wisdom’s clear 
use of the Greek translation of Isaiah, Job and 
Proverbs (Clarke; Reider; Holmes). The latest 
date is set by the evident use of the work by sev- 
cral NT authors (Holmes and Reider, vs. Gilbert 
and Grant, who express reservations concerning 
demonstrable dependence). 

A date within the early Roman period, espe- 
cially the principate, seems most likely, First, the 
description of the development of the ruler cult 
in Wisdom 14:16-20 best describes not the cult of 
the *Piolemics, which was organized and pro- 
moted from the center, but the spontancous, de- 
centralized development of the imperial cult 
under Augustus (who was also Egypt's first re- 
mote ruler since *Alexander the Great; Win- 
ston). The use of thirty-five terms or construc- 
tions that do not appear in secular Greek before 
the first century A.D. further supports the argu- 
ment for a Roman date (Winston), M, Gilbert de- 
tects a critique of the *pax Romana in Wisdom 
14:22; “though living in great strife due to igno- 
rance, they call such great evils peace” (cf. Taci- 
tus Agric. 30), Pseudo-Solomon's address to the 
“judges of the ends of the earth, . . . who rule 
over multitudes and boast of many nations” also 
fits the Roman imperial period better than its 
predecessors (Wis 6:1; Winston). 

D. Winston revives the theory advanced by 
A. Farrar and A. T. S, Goodrick that the work 
comes specifically from the reign of Gaius, re- 
sponding to the “desperate historical situation" 
of the Jews under Flaccus. It is not, however, 
necessary to posit a situation of open persecu- 
tion in order to understand the “ferocious pas- 
sion” with which the author narrates “the 
annihilation of the wicked” in Wisdom 5:16-23 
as well as the particularly intense anti-Egypuian 
sentiments of the work. The Jews, for centuries 
under the cultural hegemony of *Hellenism, 
had been struggling to find ways to reaffirm 
their ancestral heritage in the face of a domi- 
nant majority that devalued that heritage. Such 
rhetoric as we find in Wisdom would have been 
a welcome reinforcement for Jewish commit- 
ment at any period, and the tone of hostility 
within the document may be intended more to 
promote a “we versus they” mentality in order 
to guard against assimilation. 


2. Structure and Contents, 
The contents of Wisdom fall into three major 
sections, and the skill with which the author has 
woven these together accounts for the difficulty 
scholars have in agreeing where one section 
ends and the next begins. Thus $. Holmes ends 
the first section at Wisdom 6:8, but J. D. New- 
some at Wisdom 6:11 and Winston at Wisdom 
6:21; Newsome ends the second section at Wis- 
dom 9:18, but Winston at Wisdom 10:21 and 
Holmes at Wisdom 11:1, The first two parts are 
connected by an interlocking structure in Wis- 
dom 6. Wisdom 6:1-11 returns to the themes of 
Wisdom 1:1-11 (an inclusio) with the address to 
the “rulers of the world” (Wis 1:1) and the assur- 
ance of God's inquiry into human ways. Wisdom 
6:21, however, also looks back to Wisdom 1:1, of- 
fering a second conclusion to the section as it 
addresses the “monarchs over the people.” Wis- 
dom 6;]2-20 introduces the theme of section 
two, namely, the nature, works and rewards of 
Wisdom, It is also difficult to discern where the 
third section begins, Wisdom 10:1 begins to 
elaborate on Wisdom 9;18, where Wisdom is 
credited with saving the people who received 
her, and thus continues the discussion of Wis- 
dom’'s works; at Wisdom 11:4, Wisdom recedes 
into the background and God is addressed di- 
rectly as the one who punishes the ungodly and 
delivers the righteous (a shift, however, for 
which the author again prepares in Wis 10:20). 
Any attempt to mark a definite beginning to this 
third section will be in some sense arbitrary, for 
the author effects a smooth transition from the 
praise of Wisdom's character and works to Wis- 
dom's saving activity and God’s saving activity, 
The thesis of this third section is announced in 
Wisdom 11:5 (“through the very things by which 
their enemies were punished, they themselves 
received benefit in their need"), and so we may 
for convenience mark the section's beginning 
here, ; 
Wisdom opens with an invitation to the “tul- 
ers of the earth” (Wis 1:1) to pursue justice in a 
spirit of reverence for God. The first section 
contrasts vividly the fate of the “ungodly,” who 
“made a covenant with death” by their unsound 
reasoning (Wis 1;16—2:1), and that of the ngh- 
teous, who remain faithful to their training in 
the law and live with an eye to God's approval, 
Even though the ungodly may oppress the righ- 
teous in this life, before God's judgment seat the 
righteous will be exalted and the ungodly pun- 
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ished and put to shame, The second section pre- 
sents the origin, character, deeds and rewards of 
Wisdom, Here the author takes on most fully the 
persona of Solomon, expanding on the account 
of Solomon's prayer for Wisdom and God's re- 
sponse (1 Kings 3:5-15) and on Solomon's joy 
and benefits from receiving Wisdom. As Wis- 
dom's saving acts on behalf of the patriarchs are 
recounted, the author arrives at the recollection 
of the exodus and moves into the third section 
of his work. Within this third part are seven an- 
titheses, contrasting God's punishment of the 
Egyptians with God's provision for the Israelites 
(Wis 11:1-14; 16:1-4; 16:5-14; 16:15-20 17:1— 
18:4; 18:5-25; 19:1-9; Winston), These are in- 
tended to demonstrate the thesis found in Wis- 
dom 11:5 (see above) and, secondarily, the 
thesis of Wisdom 11:16 (“one is punished by the 
very things by which one sins”), This demon- 
stration includes two excurses on God's compas- 
sion (Wis 11;15—12:22) and the folly of idolatry 
(Wis 13—15). Part three returns to the themes of 
part one, especially the vivid contrast between 
the fate of the ungodly and of God’s chosen 
people, and in the denunciation of “foolish” 
ways of thinking (from which the audience is 
therefore to distance itself), 


3. Genre and Purpose. 

Winston and J, M. Reese regard the work as a 
“protreptic” discourse—an exhortation to take 
up a particular course of action. Winston in- 
sightfully notes that the author shows that the 
pursuit of Wisdom is “just, lawful, expedient, 
honorable, pleasant, and easily practicable” 
(Rhet, ad Alex. 1421b21 on the requirements for 
successful exhortation; cf. Wis 6:12-14; 8:7, 10, 
16, 18). Gilbert has also cogently argued that the 
form of Wisdom fits the form of the encomium, 
the speech in praise of some figure or virtue, 
Wisdom I—®5 briefly sums up the theme, shows 
the harmful results of failing to pursue the virtue 
being praised, criticizes those who neglect the 
subject of the encomium and shows the “diffi- 
cult or paradoxical situations” in which such 
people find themselves; Wisdom 6—10 dis- 
courses On the origin, nature and deeds of the 
subject; Wisdom 11—~19 demonstrates the bene- 
fits of pursuing this virtue through examples, 
and especially through synkrisis (the comparison 
with the opposite line of action). Within this sec- 
tion of the encomium there is room for digres- 
sions, “to fortify the resolution of the reader,” 
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Reese, though calling it protreptic, describes its 
function in terms more appropriate for enco- 
mium: the author writes “to glorify waditional 
faith and encourage Israel’s future leaders to 
commit themselves to God's presence in his- 
tory,” “arousing enthusiasm for Israel's cove- 
nant-God and for its historical mission.” 

The observations of all three scholars may be 
appreciated when one considers the relatedness 
of “praise and counsel” in classical rhetoric (see 
Aristotle Rhet. 1.9,35-36; Quintilian Inst, Orat. 
3.7.28), Moreover, encomia in themselves seek 
to encourage adherence to specific *virtues or a 
certain way of life by means of praise. In the 
case of Wisdom, Gilbert's analysis of the form is 
stronger, but the author enhances the general 
hortatory potential of the encomium with direct 
exhortations (frequently present in encomia: 
see Thucydides Hist. 2.43.1-4; Dio Chrysostom 
Or, 29.21; 4 Mace 18:1) to pursue wisdom and 
with the promises that such a way of life is easily 
obtained, honorable and just. 

Questions of the purpose of the book are 
connected with the picture one forms of the au- 
dience, According to B. M. Metzger, Wisdom at- 
tempts to rekindle in apostate Jews a “genuine 
zeal for God and his law” (so also Winston, Re- 
ider, Clarke), provides for faithful Jews facing 
disappointment or persecution an “apologia 
that was calculated to encourage and fortify 
their faith and practice” (so also most scholars) 
and possibly addresses “thoughtful pagans” in 
chapters 6—9 and 13—15 on the truth of Juda- 
ism and folly of idolatry, respectively (so Clarke 
and Reider, who claims this “missionary” pur- 
pose for “Alexandrian-Jewish literature gener- 
ally”; see Proselytism). 

It is difficult to determine the audience envi- 
sioned by the author, but one can begin to as- 
sess the effectiveness of the work for the various 
proposals, The only explicit addressees in the 
work are Gentile rulers (Wis 1:1; 6:1, 9, 21) and 
God (Wis 10:20; 11:4; 15:1), It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that the work would have been received 
kindly by either a local ruler or the emperor, 
given the explicit announcements of the rulers’ 
wickedness and impending judgment. The au- 
thor’s delegitimation of the imperial cult would 
have made the work more suspect than persua- 
sive. To the author's critique of idolatry, 
Metzger's “thoughtful pagans” would have said 
about idols the same thing Wisdom says about 
the bronze serpent (Wis 16:7); they certainly did 
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not worship stone and metal but by means of 
such could revere the invisible deity. Also rele- 
vant here is Metzger's correct observation that 
the author was writing in a “high-context” envi- 
ronment—the readers would have to supply 
missing information, particularly names and ep- 
isodes from the Pentatcuchal narratives for 
much of Wisdom 10. If the author wrote to per- 
suade Gentiles, he wrote most ineffectively, 

Much more can be said for a Jewish audi- 
ence (Reese). The work might open up the pos- 
sibility of a return for apostates, if there re- 
mained some doubt in their mind about their 
choice and if they cared to read the work. Wis- 
dom would be most effective, however, for an 
audience of faithful Jews. Part one assures them, 
in the manner of Psalms 37, 49 and 73 (Holmes), 
that the apostate Jews are the ones who have de- 
parted from the truth, Even if the apostates’ tem- 
poral enjoyments have increased and even if 
they have gained the upper hand over the loyal 
Jews (Reider), God’s court will reveal their folly 
and the honor of the righteous, Parts two and 
three encourage loyal Jews to persist in their 
way of life by recalling God's special relation- 
ship with them throughout history (Winston). 
The polemic against idolatry assures them that 
their way of life is the truly enlightened one, 
while the Gentiles and apostates, despite their 
pretensions, grope in darkness. The author's 
use of Greek philosophical terminology en- 
hances his claim that “Judaism need not take 
second place to anything in Hellenism” 
(Clarke). Wisdom is thus surely written to en- 
courage continued adherence to the Jewish way 
of life in a setting where the enticements of Hel- 
lenization and the ability of apostates to reject 
their heritage as of little value weigh heavily 
upon the Jewish consciousness. 


4. Important Themes. 

4.1. Vindication of the Righteous. The author 
takes pains to develop the unsound reasoning of 
the “ungodly” (Wis 2:1-20), Holmes and J. Re- 
ider have noted the similarities here with Eccle- 
siastes, especially in looking at this life as the 
“lot” or “portion” of humans and therefore mak- 
ing the securing of enjoyment in this life a high 
priority (cf. Eccl 3:22; 5:18; 9:9), Ecclesiastes, 
however, does not promote neglect of God or 
hostility toward the righteous, as do the impious 
in Wisdom 2. The “ungodly” whom the author 
has in view are, at least in part, apostate Jews 


(Reider; Winston; Clarke; Gilbert), The text sup- 
ports this, as the “ungodly” are said to have gone 
against their training, sinned against the law 
and fallen away from God (Wis 2:12; 3:10). The 
opening motif of making a “covenant with 
death” (Wis 1:16) recalls Isaiah's description of 
the activity and lifestyle of the apostate rulers of 
Jerusalem, who had abandoned their ancestral 
ways and religion (Is 28:15), Their speech in 
Wisdom 2;1-9 has some Epicurean elements (the 
denial of judgment, afterlife and involvement of 
God in human affairs), but the ungodly take this 
in a direction that *Epicurus would never have 
endorsed, 

Wisdom draws a picture of high tension not 
only between the loyal Jews and the Gentiles but 
also between loyal and apostate Jews. Despite 
the apparent success of the apostates in this life, 
however, and despite the insult and abuse that 
they might heap on their former coreligionists, 
Wisdom assures the audience that God will 
honor the righteous with the prize of immortal- 
ity (Wis 2:21—3:9) while showering disgrace and 
punishment on those who have not kept to 
God's ways (Wis 3:10; 4:17-19), Beyond death, 
the apostates and all the Gentiles will confess 
their error and acknowledge the lasting honor 
of the loyal Jew. A firm belief in a judgment and 
reward beyond this life becomes in this period 
an essential part of sustaining commitment to 
the values of a minority culture, whether Juda- 
ism or Christianity. 

4.2. Personification of Wisdom. The figure of 
Wisdom (derived from Prov 1:20-33; 8:22-31; Job 
28:12-28) is developed to new heights of person- 
ification, even hypostatization, Like *Philo, 
Pscudo-Solomon speaks of wisdom as an ema- 
nation of God rather than a created being: “she 
is a breath of the power of God, and a pure ema- 
nation of the glory of the Almighty, . . . a reflec- 
tion of eternal light, a spotless mirror of the 
working of God and an image of his goodness” 
(Wis 7:25-26). Wisdom is God's companion and 
agent in the creation and ongoing governance 
of the world (Wis 8:1; 9:9), While Reider goes 
too far to find in Wisdom a “throne partner” in 
Wisdom 6:14 and 9:4, she nevertheless affords 
the most intimate fellowship between God and 
human beings: she participates in God and, ¢n- 
tering human souls, makes them friends of God 
(Wis 7:27-28). This Wisdom can be attained only 
through *prayer (Wis 7:7; 8:21—9:18), and while 
she is not here identified with the Torah as in 
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Ben Sira (see Sirach), she does teach what 
pleases God, and this involves keeping the com- 
mandments (Wis 6:18; 9:9), 

Despite the author's interest in the special re- 
lationship between God and Israel, he defines 
Wisdom broadly enough to encompass also the 
whole realm of learning (Wis 7:17-22), That Wis- 
dom that the one God alone can give also grants 
facility in all the subjects comprehended within 
“the curriculum in a Greek school: philosophy, 
physics, history, astronomy, zoology, religion, 
botany, medicine” (Crenshaw). Thus training in 
Jewish wisdom would afford one all the benefits 
of Greek education. This made Wisdom “the 
perfect bridge between the exclusive nationalist 
tradition of Israel and the universalist philo- 
sophical tradition which appealed so strongly to 
the youth of Roman Alexandria” (Winston). 
B. L. Mack has also shown how Pscudo-Sol- 
omon adapts the arctalogies (lists of virtues) of 
the popular Egyptian goddess Isis to promote 
the figure of Wisdom. Isis was a revealer, a sav- 
ior figure (cf. Apuleius Met. 12), and, as Ma‘at, 
the Egyptian goddess of wisdom, an associate of 
the chief deity who knows all his works. The ad- 
vances made by PseudoSolomon concerning 
the figure of Wisdom as mediator between God 
and creation proved helpful for the early church 
as it wrestled with the person of the Son, 

4.3, Critique of Idolatry and Gentile Rulers. In 
its fictive address to the “monarchs of the earth,” 
Wisdom expressed a widely held Jewish critique 
of Gentile rulers. The author upbraids them be- 
cause, while they had received their authority 
from God, they failed to honor God, disregarded 
the law (Torah; cf. Wis 18:4) and neglected to 
rule rightly and serve God's purposes (Wis 6:1-8; 
cf. Dan 2:37; 4:16-17, 26-27; 5:20-23; 4 Macc 
12:11-12). Gentile kings are indicted as dishon- 
orable clients of the one God and are called ei- 
ther to repent or face the wrath of the God 
whom they have disregarded. Such a critique 
would have encouraged those loyal Jews who 
felt the sting of injustice and who saw the prefer- 
ential treatment awarded the apostates, The To- 
rah-observant Jews' loyalty to the one God 
would assure them of vindication against their 
enemies when God searched out iniquity. 

The author presents a lengthy argument 
against the legitimacy of iclolatrous religion (Wis 
13:1—15:19), developing criticisms from tradi- 
tion (e.g., Is 44:9-20) but taking the overall po- 
lemic to a new level of sophistication. The 
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author first reprimands those who worship natu- 
ral objects such as the sun, moon and stars: 
while they are less blameworthy, they are still 
faulted for not pushing beyond fascination with 
created things to the adoration of the Creator 
(Wis 13:1-9; cf. Rom 1:19-21, 25). More repre- 
hensible are those who worship lifeless ob- 
jects—the idols that abounded in Gentile 
religions. The author constructs a reductio ad 
absurdum reminiscent of the Epistle of Jere- 
miah. A skilled woodcutter makes some fine 
utensil, uses some of the cast-off wood for a fire 
that heats his food and uses another scrap to 
fashion an idol. Pseudo-Solomon frames a se- 
ries of paradoxes to show the folly of such reli- 
gion: the idolater prays about an upcoming 
voyage to a thing that cannot move, about mat- 
ters of life to a lifeless piece of wood (Wis 
13:10—14:1]; 15;7-17), The impropriety of idola- 
trous cult is poignantly expressed in Wisdom 
14:11, which suggests that idolaters use the ma- 
terial of God's own creation to promote a cult 
that dishonors the Creator, Pseudo-Solomon 
also incorporates Euhemerus’s explanation of 
the origin of the pagan gods in the divinization 
of deceased human beings (Wis 14:12-16), 

Most insightful is Pseudo-Solomon’s explana- 
tion of the origins of *ruler cult. He clearly rec- 
ognized its origins in the desire on the part of 
the subject people to demonstrate their loyalty 
and gratitude to the distant ruler, The imperial 
cult represents their attempt to establish a lan- 
guage of diplomacy and a favorable relationship 
with the center of power, but Pseudo-Solomon 
goes on to suggest that the paraphernalia of the 
cult made the human origins of the king danger- 
ously obscure. Winston insightfully suggests that 
Wisdom 7:1-1 and 9:5 combat this tendency, por- 

, raying a wise king emphasizing his own humble 
and mortal origins, 

Idolatry is blameworthy not only for the af 
front it presents to the one God who made 
heaven and earth (Wis 14:21]b) but also because 
it is the “beginning of fornication” and “corrup- 
tion of life” (Wis 14:12). It is the ‘cause and the 
end of every evil,” including murder, orgies, vio- 
lation of marriage, theft, deceit, corruption, per- 
jury, disloyalty, ingratitude and sexual perver- 
sion (Wis 14:22-31; cf. Rom 1:22-32), The associ- 
ation of Gentile religion with all things base as- 
sists the author's audience to remain steadfast in 
their commitment to true religion (Wis 15:1-6), 

4.4. Universalism Versus Particularism. Despite 
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the fact that some find “an arrogant and undis- 
guised particularism” in Wisdom, in which “God 
appears as a tribal god who is partial to the Jews 
and inimical to their enemies” (Reider), Pscudo- 
Solomon shows considerable interest in univer- 
salism. The matter is not as simple as Reider 
claims: “sinning Jews are freed from punish- 
ment, but God hates the sinning Canaanites 
and exterminates them for their sins,” Pseudo- 
Solomon argues that God loves all that God has 
created and detests none of God's works (Wis 
11:24—12:1). In this first excursus within part 
three, the author seeks an explanation of God's 
destruction of the Canaanites and punishment 
of the Egyptians beyond an appeal merely to 
God's election of Isracl. The author of 2 Macca- 
bees could write that God corrects Israel little by 
little so as to discipline and restore them but 
saves up punishment against the Gentiles to de- 
stroy them all at once (2 Mace 6:13-16), but Wis- 
dom points to God's judging out the Canaanites 
“little by little” (Wis 12:10) in order to lead them 
to repentance. Only after this fails on account of 
the depth to which wickedness has taken root in 
the Gentiles does God finally destroy them, 
There is a tension between universalism and 
particularism in Wisdom, since the Gentile na- 
tions are so steeped in evil that their very nature 
is perverse and incorrigible: nevertheless it is 
noteworthy to find this author attempting to 
weave this together with a view of God in keep- 
ing with ethical monotheism, in which punish- 
ment must never be “arbitrary or merely 
retributive” but rather “reformative” (I1olmes). 
Morcover, as Winston observes, Wisdom herself 
is philanthropos (“benevolent, humane; Wis 1:6; 
7:23), as is God, whose mercy is an example for 
God's people to follow (Wis 12:19), Thus even if 
Gentiles should persist in disregarding the righ- 
teous and rebelling against God (Wis 3:10), the 
righteous are called to be imitators of God's be- 
nevolence rather than their neighbors’ hostility. 


5. Greco-Roman Philosophical Influence. 

Pseudo-Solomon, while promoting loyalty to the 
Jewish worship of the one God, nevertheless 
supports his appeal with concepts taken over 
from Greek philosophy. Part of his appeal to his 
readers was this incipient synthesis of the best of 
the Greek tradition with the Jewish twadition, 
The pursuit of God-given Wisdom trains the 
devotee in the four cardinal virtues prized by 
*Stoics and *Platonists (Wis 8:7; cf. 4 Mace 1:16- 


18; :22-24). Solomon’s choice of Wisdom (Wis 
8:2-18) mirrors Xenophon’s account of the simi- 
larly noble choice of Heracles (Mem. 2.1; 
Holmes). The author thus claims that the Jewish 
way of life produces the same noble virtues 
prized by Hellenic culture. 

Pseudo-Solomon holds to the Platonic view 
that God created the cosmos “out of formless 
matter” (Wis 11:17; vs. 2 Mace 7:28, where cre- 
ation is explicitly ex nifilo). Wisdom herself takes 
on the roles of the Stoic Logos, as mediator be- 
tween God and creation in all things, and the 
Stoic Pneuma, the all-pervading force that ani- 
mates all things (Wis 1:7; 7:24; 8:1; Gilbert). This 
latter concept is employed to express human ac- 
countability before God, for all human acts and 
words are exposed to Wisdom's all-pervading 
gaze (Wis 1:7-11). The author also uses the Stoic 
term pronoia ("providence,” Wis 6:7; 14:3; 17:2) 
to express God's oversight and care for God's 
creation. 

The anthropology of the book also shows 
striking connections with Platonic thought, be- 
ginning with the doctrine of the preexistence of 
souls, attested here for the first time in Jewish 
writing (Wis 8;19-20). The soul enters a body, 
which is conceived of as a “burden” to the soul, 
an “earthly tent” that weighs down the mind 
(Wis 9:15), Only God's gift of the Holy Spirit can 
assist the human mind in the quest for spiritual 
truths, Pseudo-Solomon's dependence on Plato 
at this point comes close to direct borrowing (cf. 
the remarkable similarities of word choice with 
Plato Phaed. 81 C; Holmes), Reider is wrong to 
attribute to Pseudo-Solomon the view that the 
body is “essentially evil, and that therefore an 
evil nature attaches to the human body (1.4),” 
since the point of Wisdom 1:4 is not that the 
body is itself evil, but that Wisdom cannot dwell 
in a deceitful soul or a body that is enslaved to 
sin (i.c., the wicked person). It can, however, 
dwell in the noble soul and in the body that is 
not an instrument of unrighteousness.: Finally, 
the author shares the Platonic idea of the im- 
mortality of the soul, stressing that one's moral 
character determines one’s place in the afterlife. 
Winston points out how Jewish writers have 
moved closer and closer to the Platonic position 
(cf. I Enoch 102:5; 103:3-4; 104:6; Jud. 93:31; T. 
Asher 6:5-6; 4 Macc 7:19; 13:17; 16:23). 

The author displays an allegorizing ten- 
dency, but not full-blown as in the Stoic treat- 
ment of the Homeric myths or Philo's handling 
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of Torah. Thus the miracle of manna in the wil- 
derness and the dissolution of the leftover por- 
tion teaches that “one must rise before the sun 
to give You thanks, and must pray to You at the 
dawning of the light; for the hope of an un- 
grateful person will melt like wintry frost" (Wis 
16:27-29), 


6. Influence on the Early Church, 

6.1, New Testament Christology. Wisdom's de- 
piction of the persecution of the rightcous per- 
son (Wis 2:12-20) may have been read very early 
as a prediction of Christ's passion, Matthew him- 
self adds to the taunt of Psalm 22:8 the rationale 
“for he said, ‘I am the Son of God’" (Mt 27:43), 
the claim that the ungodly seek to test in Wis- 
dom 2:13, 18-20, Augustine (Civ. D. 17.20) would 
go on to quote this passage explicitly as a proph- 
ecy of the crucifixion. The author of Hebrews 
presents the Son as the “reflection of the glory 
of God and exact imprint of God's nature” (Heb 
1:3), thus understanding Christ's relationship to 
God in terms very similar to those used to de- 
scribe Wisdom’s relationship to God (Wis 7:26; 
Grant). Colossians 1:15 appears also to move in 
this direction, speaking of Jesus as the “image of 
the invisible God.” 

6.2. Pauline Anthropology. The most pervasive 
influence of Wisdom surfaces in the writings of 
Paul, rendering R. M. Grant's judgment that 
“Paul, like John, knew ideas related to Wisdom 
but not the book itself” highly suspect. 

6.2.1, Romans. Paul's statement on the de- 
pravity of humanity on account of idolatry in 
Romans |:19-32 shows strong signs of Wisdom's 
influence (Wis 13:1-9; 14:22-27), Both move 
through the same progression of thought: Gen- 
tiles ought to have been able to perceive the one 
God through observation of creation and so are 
“without excuse" (Wis 13;1-9; Rom 1;19-20); 
Gentiles instead turned to the worship of cre- 
ated things (Wis 13:2, 7; Rom 1:22-23); this igno- 
rance of God (Wis 14:22; Rom 1:21, 25) 
produced all manner of wickedness, including 
murder, theft, deceit and sexual perversion (Wis 
14:22-27; Rom 1:24, 26-81); God's just sentence 
remains on those who practice such deeds (Wis 
14:30-31; Rom 1:32), 

Paul affirms God's absolute sovereignty over 
the human being as God's creation in terms sim- 
ilar to Ben Sira 33:10-13; all are as clay in the 
hands of the potter, “to be given whatever he de- 
cides." Romans 9:21 shares this thought, but to- 
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gether with a detail from Wisdom 15:7, where 
the potter makes “out of the same clay both the 
vessels that serve clean uses and those for con- 
trary uses.” Paul shares with Wisdom the view 
that God's judgment is not open to criticism and 
his will irresistible (Rom 9:19; Wis 12:19; cf. 
1 Clem, 27.5) but also stresses that God is patient, 
allowing opportunity for repentance (Rom 2:4; 
Wis 11:23; 12:19-20; cf. Acts 17:30), 

6.2.2. The Corinthian Letters. Augustine implic- 
itly noted the connection between 2 Corinthians 
5:1-4 and Wisdom 9:15 when he blended the two 
passages together in a paraphrase. Paul views 
life in the body as the soul’s sojourn in an 
“earthly tent” (2 Cor 5:1), a “burden” that makes 
us groan (2 Cor 5:4), Here, even though Paul 
weds the images with the expectation of a new 
dwelling (the resurrected body), the conception 
of the mortal body is remarkably similar to that 
of Wisdom 9:15, The larger context of this verse 
appears also to have left its mark on 1 Corin- 
thians 2:7-12, which, together with Wisdom 918, 
17, announces the impossibility of the earthly 
mind comprehending spiritual truths or the 
mind of God apart from receiving the Spirit 
from God. 

6.3. Other Resonances, A number of other 
texts resonate with Wisdom in intriguing ways. 
The description of the “armor of God" in Ephe- 
sians 6:11-17 is more closely related to Wisdom 
5:1'7-20 than to Isaiah 59:17. Both Wisdom and 
Ephesians speak of God's panoplia (“whole ar- 
mor") and add references to a shield and sword 
beyond the helmet and breastplate. While Ephe- 
sians is clearly aware of Isaiah's description of 
God's armor, it also shows signs of direct aware- 
ness of Wisdom’s carlier expansion of that im- 
age. Wisdom's interpretation of the trials 
endured by the righteous at the hands of the un- 
godly as God's refining of the individual for the 
reward of the righteous (Wis 3:5-6) appears 
again in 1 Peter 1:6-7, Hebrews 8:2-5 and Wis- 
dom 9:8 move in a similar direction in their exe- 
gesis of Exodus 25:40, both stressing that the 
earthly temple was but a copy of the abiding tab- 
ernacle that God “prepared from the begin- 
ning.” It is likely that the author of Hebrews 
learned this from Pseudo-Solomon (cf. his use 
of Wis 7:25). 

Johannine echoes of Wisdom are less evi- 
dent, although Wisdom’s equation of knowledge 
of God with “complete righteousness” and “im- 
mortality” (Wis 15:3) is similar to Jesus’ defini- 
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tion of eternal life in John 17:3, Similarly, Jesus’ 
equation of love of him with obedience to his 
commandments may recall Wisdom 6;18; “love 
of Wisdom is the keeping of her laws.” John also 
depicts the helplessness of the unaided, earthly 
mind in the face of spiritual revelation, also in 
the context of receiving God's Spirit (Jn 3:10-12; 
cf. Wis 9:14, 16-17), Finally, just as all who re- 
ceive Wisdom are made “friends of God" (Wis 
7:27), so all who receive the Son are made “chil- 
dren of God" (Jn 1:12). Such similarities suggest 
that John was familiar with the ideas one finds 
in Wisdom, though by no means necessarily di- 
rectly indebted. Revelation also shares a num- 
ber of concepts with Wisdom. In both, signs 
precede judgment (Wis 19:13; Rev 6:12-15; &:7— 
9:21; 16:1-20), God secks to stimulate repentance 
before visiting destruction upon the ungodly 
(Wis 12:2, 10, 20; Rev 14;6-7), the ungodly stead- 
fastly refuse to repent (Wis 12:10-11; Rev 9:20- 
21; 16:8-11) and natural elements play a role in 
helping the righteous and punishing the wicked 
(Wis 5:17, 20-23; 16:17; Rev 8—9; 12:16; 16:1-9, 
18-20), Once more the evidence does not point 
to direct dependence but rather to the possibility 
that Revelation plays out in visionary form a 
number of concepts already present in the Jew- 
ish wisdom traditions. 

6.4. Patristic Use. Wisdom continued to exert 
a pervasive influence on the early church, seen 
most conspicuously in the Muratorian Canon 
listing of the book as acceptable for liturgical 
use. Wisdom's teaching that death entered the 
world because of envy, or more particularly the 
*devil’s envy (Wis 2:24), appears frequently 
(J Clem, 3.4; Augustine Thin. 4.12.15; In Joh. 
12.10), Augustine made much use of Wisdom 
9:15, frequently interrupting his argument to re- 
flect on the difficulty of pursuing theological re- 
flection because this “body, which is corrupt, 
weighs down the soul; and the earthly dwelling 
depresses the mind as it meditates on many 
things” (cf, Augustine Jn Joh. 21.1; 23.5; 35.9; 
69.2; 96.4; 124.5; Trin, 4.5, 10; 8,2; 17.28; 24.44). 
This feeds naturally into his rather negative an- 
thropology. This human state, in which the cor- 
rupt body weighs down the soul, also explains 
the impossibility of coming to faith through rea- 
son alone (cf. Rom 1:20 and Wis 13;1-5, which 
Augustine quotes side by side in Trin, 15.2.3), 
Only the gift of the Spirit, as Wisdom 9:17 goes 
on to read, allows the human mind to arrive al 
spintual truths (Augustine Thin. 3.21), 


Wisdom continued to have a strong impact 
on the church's reflection on the person of 
Jesus and on the doctrine of the Trinity. Ignatius 
weaves phrases from Wisdom 7;29-30 and 18:14- 
15 into his description of Christ's manifestation 
(Ign. Eph, 19; Ign. Magn, 8,2). Athenagoras ap- 
plies Wisdom 7:25 to the Holy Spirit (Athenago- 
ras Leg, 10.4), while later Alexandrian teachers 
apply Wisdom 7:24—8:1 to the work of the Son, 
the “eternal generation” of the Son by the Fa- 
ther and the sharing of the Father and the Son 
in the same essence (homoousios; Origen De 
Princ, 1.2.9; also Cont. Cels, 3.62; 5,10; 6.68; 8.14; 
Grant), While Origen takes this discussion in a 
subordinationist direction, Augustine will show 
that this is by no means inherent in Wisdom, for 
the same texts are used by him to support the 
complete equality of persons in the ‘Trinity (most 
forcefully in Jn Joh, 21.2; 22.10; 111.2; Trin. 2.5.6; 
2.8.14; 3,3; 4.20.27). 

See also APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA; 
SIRACH; TORAH; WISDOM LITERATURE AT QUM- 
RAN. 
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WISDOM PERSONIFIED, See WISDOM OF SOL- 
OMON. 


WIVES, See MARRIAGE; WOMEN IN GRECO-RO- 
MAN WORLD AND JUDAISM. 


WOMEN IN GRECO-ROMAN WORLD 
AND JUDAISM 

In the main, history is written by for and about 
men, and thus the techniques and sources avail- 
able for the recovery of women’s history must of 
necessity open themselves to new avenues of re- 
search, The literary works of male authors must 
be augmented by *inscriptions, private *letters, 
legal bricfs, marriage contracts, grave markers 
(see Burial), vase and wall paintings, statuary and 
ancient artifacts commonly used in the home 
life and cults of women. Their world was quite 
different from the military, political and eco- 
nomic arenas of antiquity. 

Societal norms differed broadly in the NT 
era, so that there were marked differences in the 
activities, liberties, status and occupations of an- 
cient women, We shall consider domestic and 
social life, *marriage and sexuality, occupations 
and pastimes and religious expression, begin- 
ning with Hebrew women, moving next to *Hel- 
lenistic women of the castern Mediterranean 
world and finally to those of *Rome. 

1, Domestic Life 

2. Marriage and Sexuality 

3, Occupations and Pastimes 

4, Religious Expression 


1, Domestic Life, 

1.1. Palestinian and Diaspora Women. Within 
the small Palestinian house lived the family con- 
sisting of the father, mother, children, *slaves 
and kinsfolk. Many activities were conducted on 
the flat roof above the main room and the two 
bedrooms. Houses of more affluent families had 
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an upper story, where there were additional liv- 
ing quarters. The children, both boys and girls, 
were tended by women in their infancy, though 
the Hebrew father was far more involved than 
was common in Greek society. The father as- 
sumed the responsibility for the training of sons, 
while girls were afforded limited opportunities 
for *education. They were schooled by their 
mothers in the household arts and in those parts 
of the law that dealt with *purity issues and the 
responsibilities of women, These lay heavy upon 
women, for the law threatened with death in 
childbirth those who transgressed its strictures, 

Though women were usually bound to the 
duties of home and farm, a surprising degree of 
liberty is attested in biblical accounts of women 
who itinerated with Jesus (Lk 8:1-3). Among Jew- 
ish women not living in Palestine there seems to 
have been considerable latitude in practice. 
*Philo of Alexandria, an early contemporary of 
Jesus and the apostle Paul, decreed that unmar- 
ried women should go only to the door of the 
women's quarters whereas married women 
might proceed as far as the front door or even 
pass through the streets in a litter to *pray in the 
“synagogue at an hour when few others would 
be around, In other *Diaspora circumstances 
Jewish women appear to have moved about 
quite freely, 

1.2. Greek Women, Greck women tended to be 
the most secluded, though lower-class women 
were obliged to leave their homes to draw water 
and to trade in the marketplace. While public 
places were spacious and full of light, the 
women's quarters were small, cramped and 
dark. At the height of the Golden Age (475-425 
B.c.), an Athenian woman of citizen class was 
not supposed even to show her face at the win- 
dow or door, By the first century of the common 
era, there were wide disparities in the freedoms 
and respect accorded women, Some communi- 
ties and families still clung to older patterns. In 
Tarsus, for instance, women were more heavily 
veiled than elsewhere, though they were consid- 
ered no less lustful. 

The Greek woman was thought to have less 
virtue than a man and to be devoid of moral 
conscience, Since women could not be trusted to 
make responsible choices, they might be com- 
pelled to remain within their own homes. While 
certain philosophers propounded a far more 
enlightened view of women, restrictive customs 
were the norm in many houscholds, In some, 
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women neither slept nor ate nor discoursed with 
the men. The women’s quarters were said to be 
hotbeds of dissension and strife. Literary evi- 
dence suggests that sequestered Greek women 
tended to be depressed, bitter and malicious. 

The choice of whether or not a child was to 
be reared did not belong to the mother, Regard- 
less of her wishes, the father made the decision 
whether to rear the child or to have it exposed. 
Daughters were far more likely to be discarded 
than were sons. Boys were removed from their 
mother's tutelage at the age of seven and en- 
tered the stimulating world of men, They might 
be introduced to “philosophy, literature, sci- 
ence, politics and sports (see Athletics), while 
girls remained confined to the women's quar- 
ters. Unequal treatment began much earlier, 
however, and the diet of boys contained sub- 
stantially more meat than was apportioned to 
girls. 

Conversation with males outside the family 
was forbidden to citizen-class women, and even 
communication between spouses was limited. 
Thus the verbal exchange between the Greek 
woman of Syro-Phoenicia and Jesus is all the 
more remarkable (Mk 9:24-28). 

One of the few escapes available to women 
was that afforded by wine, and there is evidence 
that drinking began early in the morning. The 
custom of Roman men kissing their female rela- 
tives on the mouth grew out of a desire to en- 
sure that the women had not been tippling. It is 
noteworthy that temperance in drink is a prime 
requisite for female church officers in the NT 
(1 Tim 3;11; Tit 2:3). 

1.3. Roman Women. A Roman woman enjoyed 
far greater freedom than her Greek sisters and 
might engage in a broader range of activities. 
She was accorded deep respect and enjoyed a 
higher position in society. The traditional Ro- 
man matron installed on the family farm was in- 
dustrious, stern, frugal and chaste. Her own 
conduct and that of those whom she influenced 
was characterized by loyalty, integrity and nobil- 
ity. But military, economic and political pres 
sures drove many families off the farms and into 
the larger cities. Here women found themselves 
living in three-story tenements, bereft of the 
many responsibilities and duties that had previ- 
ously occupied their time, Slaves were cheap 
and took over even the breastfeeding and rear- 
ing of the children. Women were forced to look 
for new ways to occupy their time and to put 


meaning into their lives. 

Although they might participate in many as- 
pects of the society, Roman women were bound 
throughout their lives to a male protector or tu- 
tor. With some notable exceptions, a woman ex- 
changed her tutelage from one man to another: 
from father to husband at marriage and to a son 
or guardian in the event of her husband's death. 
The consent of the tutor was necessary for a 
woman to buy or sell property, to make a will or 
to negotiate a divorce. 

Ultimate power, known as patria potestas, lay 
in the hands of the family's father or grandfa- 
ther, If we are to believe the Roman imitators of 
Menander, who is said to have held up a mirror 
to real life, wife, children and slaves would con- 
spire together to outwit the dominant male and 
gain their own purposes, Against this ethos, one 
may better understand the biblical call for unity 
of purpose and direction within the family. 


2. Marriage and Sexuality. 

2.1. Hebrew Women. The Hebrew woman 
married shortly after the onset of menstruation. 
Betrothal was arranged by the parents and con- 
tracted in a binding agreement that could be 
severed only by formal *divorce, This was the 
major ceremonial, with the signing of contracts 
and exchange of gifts. The marriage was con- 
summated several months later, when the bride 
was taken to the home of the bridegroom. Proof 
of the bride's virginity was required, and she was 
expected to remain chaste as a wife, The mar- 
ried state, rather than virginity, was prized by 
Jewish women, and the gift of children ardently 
wished, There is little evidence of unchaste be- 
havior. Divorce was not uncommon, even 
among devout Jews, and the causes for its justifi- 
cation were a matter of lively *rabbinic debate. 
The school of Shammiai insisted that it was pos- 
sible only in cases of *adultery, while the school 
of Hillel maintained that there might be a myr- 
iad of reasons, such as spinning in the street, 
talking with a stranger, a spoiled dinner, a dog 
bite that did not heal or finding another woman 
who was more attractive. The effort to draw 
Jesus into the debate brought a surprising re- 
sponse (Mk 10:2-9). 

Until the reforms of Justinian, a Jewish man 
might legally have more than one wife at a time, 
a practice that may be in view in the stipulation 
that an elder should be “the husband of one 
wife” (1 Tim 3:12). Polyandry, however, was not 
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possible for a woman, and adultery was pun- 
ished harshly. 

2.2. Greek Women, The Greek woman was of- 
ten married at an even younger age than her 
Hebrew counterpart, partly out of fear that she 
might cease to be a virgin if there was a delay, A 
disproportionately high number of grave in- 
scriptions attest to a very heavy death rate from 
childbirth complications among women who 
were too young. For the woman who escaped 
the dangers of childbearing, life expectancy was 
about thirty-seven years, 

Matriageable citizen-class women were often 
in short supply due to the high maternal death 
rate and the practice of exposing baby girls. In 
some of the extant literature Greek women are 
classified by their sexual function: courtesans 
for companionship, concubines for the daily 
pleasure of the master of the house and wives to 
bear legitimate children and keep the house. 
Wives were neglected both socially and sexually, 
though Solon the Law Giver had decreed that a 
husband should visit his wife’s couch at least 
three times a month. 

Girls exposed as infants could be reared as 
slaves and were useful in supplying the need for 
other types of sexual partners, They were 
trained in singing, dancing and especially flute 
playing. Women with these skills were in de- 
mand at dinner parties in which the legitimate 
wife could not appear. Those with fine minds 
might be given the opportunity for social and in- 
tellectual discourse with males. These courte- 
sans, known as hetairae (“companions”) and 
famed for their brilliance and wit, were attached 
lo every school of *philosophy, 

*Corinth in particular was renowned for its 
courtesans, some of whom grew enormously 
wealthy as a result of their profession, Sacred 
prostitutes filled the sanctuary of the patron 
goddess, Aphrodite, and were supposed to have 
@ particular efficacy in their prayers. Other less 
religious members of the occupation plied their 
trade in the streets and marketplace of the thriv- 
ing harbor city. Greek courtesans were much in 
vogue in Rome, while many a Roman prostitute 
adopted a Greek name in imitation of her illus- 
trious Corinthian counterparts. 

2.3, Roman Women. Roman marriages were 
arranged when the bride was about fourteen, 
She married with reluctance and sometimes had 
to be pulled from the arms of her mother or 
nurse in order to be taken to the new husband's 
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home, The day before she had dedicated her 
dolls in the temple of a goddess, and her hymen 
was perforated on a phallic statue of the god Pri- 
apus or Mutuunus Tutuunus. This last practice 
was bitterly condemned by the church fathers 
and may be part of Paul's thinking in Romans 
1:26, Although a woman might free herself from 
the control of a tutor by producing three chil- 
dren, family size was limited by the use of con- 
traceptives (especially the drug silphium), 
abortion and infant exposure. 

Roman prostitution was frequently of a 
highly sordid nature. Crowded, evil-smelling 
brothels known as lupanara (wolf dens) housed 
the lower-class prostitutes while they might still 
earn a living. Those too old to sell their attrac- 
tions faced a bitter old age and sometimes died 
of starvation, Higher-class courtesans could 
hope for a better fate, though they too might 
find themselves discarded at life's end. In their 
prime, they might draw the ardor of politicians, 
statesmen or poets. From writings addressed to 
demimondaines by the Latin elegaic poets we 
gain a picture of love characterized as an obses- 
sion, illness, madness or aggression, 

The love affairs described by poets, both 
their own and those they observed around 
them, were not confined to the demimonde. 
Many were clandestine romances with married 
women, and clever evasion of the jealous hus- 
band was part of the game. Adultery and divorce 
were common in imperial Rome, and often hus- 
band and wife did not even share the same 
friends, 


3. Occupations and Pastimes. 

3.1, Jewish Women. Within doors, the typical 
Jewish woman ground the meal, baked the 
bread, cooked, cleaned and washed the clothes, 
as well as spinning, weaving and sewing gar- 
ments for the family. Outside the house she 
fetched water from the village well, gathered fire- 
wood, worked in the fields, sold produce at mar- 
ket and drove the animals to pasture. In the 
community she might serve as midwife, nurse or 
attendant, The position of paid mourner was an 
important one, especially for older women, Re- 
cently discovered documents from the time of 
the Bar Kokhba rebellion (see Jewish Wars with 
Rome) reveal that Babitha, twice widowed, con- 
ducted her own business affairs and managed 
her own property. Non-Palestinian Jewish 
women of doubtful orthodoxy served as fortune- 
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tellers, *magic workers and purveyors of potions. 

3,2, Greek Women. Far more is known about 
the occupations of Greek women, They were 
shepherdesses, grocers, wool workers, laun- 
dresses, scribes, hairdressers, sellers of olive oil, 
salt, honey and sesame seed. They sold gar- 
lands, perfume, dyes, shoes and textiles in the 
Women’s Market. Within the houscholds of the 
affluent they were wetnurses, governesses, nan- 
nies and ladies’ maids, As entertainers they were 
flute girls, dancers, acrobats, jugglers, harpists 
and singers. Those with more leisure Icarned 
how to read, sometimes at the same time as their 
children. The works of female painters, poets 
and philosophers were remembered and cited. 
. The ancient novel appears to have been devel- 
oped to suit the tastes of literate, Greek-reading 
women, especially in *Asia Minor (see Literacy 
and Book Culture). 

3.3. Roman Women. A primary source of in- 
come for the Roman woman was the textile in- 
dustry, in which both Priscilla and Lydia were 
employed. Wool working was considered an indi- 
cation of virtue, even for the most aristocratic 
women. The occupations of the Greek women 
were also pursued by their Roman counterparts. 
Some were independent entrepreneurs. In the 
taverns they were innkeepers, barmaids and 
waitresses. In the *theater they were actresses, 
musicians, gymnasts and even gladiators. Slave 
women performed manifold domestic tasks and 
frequently earned their freedom. The bloody 
combats of the “arena drew women of every 
class and provided free entertainment while in- 
stilling a relish for violence and incredible cru- 
elty (see Circuses and Games), Upper-class 
women sought to relieve their boredom by turn- 
ing to athletic, literary and academic pursuits, the 
theater and home games such as draughts and 
knuckle bones. They spent enormous amounts 
of slave service, time and money on their own 
adornment. Christianity was to offer women 
abundant spiritual, intellectual and emotional 
outlets for their energies and aspirations. 


4, Religious Expression. 

4.1, Jewish Rites. Attendance at Jewish rites 
was allowed women but not particularly encour- 
aged, while men were carefully instructed from 
childhood in the faith of *Isracl and expected to 
participate in the services. An official congrega- 
lion was composed of at least ten men, but 
women could not qualify as constituting mem- 


bers. Mishnaic law forbade women from carry- 
ing their infants outside the home on the 
*sabbath—a restriction that must have kept 
many women from the synagogue, though the 
legislation was not necessarily enforced. 

Nevertheless, the Jewish woman often was 
accorded by her religion a place of greater 
*honor and integrity than was her Gentile sister. 
This may have been one reason for the large 
number of conversions to *Judaism on the part 
of Gentile women. It has been argued that part 
of the attraction was that they, unlike the men, 
did not have to undergo circumcision. However, 
women were required to maintain a kosher 
houschold and to observe the purity laws—a 
challenge for any woman. It may be more valid 
to say that women found within Judaism a 
greater stability and peace than they could find 
in the other cults available to women. There is 
attestation to the leadership given to Jewish con- 
gregations, with the attribution of elder, “leader 
of the synagogue” and “mother of the syna- 
gogue” both in Rome and in Asia Minor (see 
Thessalonica). 

4.2. Greek Religion. Traditional Greek reli- 
gion had frequently denied woman legitimate 
participation in blood sacrifices, consulting ora- 
cles, entrance to particular temples and some- 
times even in offering prayers. Women often 
worshiped different gods from men on different 
days with different modes of worship in differ- 
ent sanctuaries. There is evidence both in Italy 
and in Greece that women thronged certain 
temples, usually bringing rather modest offer- 
ings, though inscriptions tell of construction 
projects funded by wealthy women, Spindle 
whorls dedicated to specific goddesses have 
been excavated in large numbers at some 
shrines, 

Certain cults afforded women opportunities 
for leadership. The Fates and Furies were served 
only by female officiants, Even though ordinary 
women might not ask their advice, the gods de- 
clared their will through women sibyls at the 
famed oracle sites (see Sibylline Oracles). By the 
first century A.D,, there was no longer a high 
priest of Artemis of *Ephesus but a high priestess 
instead. Girls of good families participated in 
*civic cults such as that of the weaving and pre- 
sentation of new garments each year for the sa- 
cred image of Athena, initiation rites at Brauron 
and processions in honor of Artemis of Ephesus. 

For the lower-class and slave women there 
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were fewer religious options, Their manner of 
worship was often scorned and derided by men, 
and there was sometimes interference with the 
free practice of their religion, Several cults facili- 
tated altered states of consciousness, whether by 
drugs (poppy, hempseed thrown upon hot rocks, 
a potent brand of wild pennyroyal and mush- 
room), wine, ecstasy, fasting, rhythmic move- 
ments and percussion instruments, For some 
women, funerals and religious occasions were 
the only occasions on which they might leave 
their homes, a welcome escape for those whose 
daily lives left them virtually prisoners in their 
own homes. Dionysus, the god of wine and mad- 
ness, was viewed as lord of the loud cry and lib- 
erator of women, freeing “from shuttle and 
from loom.” Biennial Dionysiac orgies contin- 
ned until at least the second century A.D. 

Particular features drew repeated comment, 
such as the dancing upon mountains in midwin- 
ter, tearing young animals apart (sparagmos) and 
eating the flesh while it was still raw, warm and 
quivering (omphagia), and pregnancy incurred 
during religious celebrations, The participants 
were debauched, destructive of property, promis- 
cuous, obscene and verbally abusive. One outlet 
for these marginalized women was raising a loud, 
wild ery known as the olulugia. The exultant 
shout became an indiscriminate accoutrement in 
the cult of several oriental gods, and the shrill vo- 
calizing could drown out the more serious delib- 
erations of men (cf. 1 Cor 14:34), Women were 
well aware that in the sway of religion they might 
engage in aggression that would otherwise have 
been impossible in a repressive society, 

4.3. Roman Religion, Aristocratic Roman 
women supported the worship of the traditional 
gods of the *Roman Empire (see Religion, 
Greco-Roman; Religion, Personal). The Vestal 
Virgins, dedicated to the goddess of hearth and 
home, were considered responsible for main- 
laining the welfare of Rome and held enormous 
prestige and power, The wife of the consul led 
women in the yearly worship of the Good God- 
dess, patroness of marriage and family life. 
Women assumed positions of priesthood in the 
worship of the Roman *emperors. Several were 
known as high priestesses of Asia. Often these 
appointments had political implications, and 
they were reserved for women of influcntial 
families. 

Ordinary women resorted to spells, curses 
and magic in their efforts to contact the divine, 
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During the terror of the Punic Wars, Roman 
women looked to new gods for protection. In- 
creasingly they turned to the more exotic orien- 
tal cults. Repeatedly the records speak of the 
worship of Dionysus, Sabazios, Cybele the 
Mother of the Gods, Isis and even Demeter the 
Earth Mother as being introduced into the 
Greco-Roman world by women and restricted by 
government regulation. Such religions centered 
upon individual concerns and offered personal 
salvation rather than the prosperity of a city or 
nation, The new religion of Jesus Christ fitted 
admirably the needs and spiritual aspirations of 
women throughout the empire, 

See also ADULTERY, DIVORCE; CHILDREN IN 
LATE ANTIQUITY; FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD; Jo- 
SEH AND ASENETH; JUDITH; MARIA THE JEWISH 
ALCHEMIST; MARRIAGE; RELIGION, GRECO-RO- 
MAN; RELIGION, PERSONAL; ROMAN SOCIAL 
GLASSES; ROMANCES/NOVELS, ANCIENT; SOCIAL 
VALUES AND STRUCTURES. 
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WORDS OF MOSES (1Q22) 
The opening lines of Words of Moses leave no 
doubt that this composition is intended as a re- 
written Deuteronomy text (see Rewritten Bible). 
Like Deuteronomy, it begins with an introduc- 
tion that situates a farewell address by *Moses 
to the congregation of Israel in Moab, in the 
fortieth year after the departure from Egypt, on 
the first day of the eleventh month. Unfortu- 
nately, only thirty-two small fragments of a sin- 
gle manuscript survive, but on the basis of J. T- 
Milik’s skillful reconstruction the general con- 
tent of the first four columns is reasonably 
clear, 

1, Contents 

2. Distinctive Characteristics 


1, Contents. 
In what is preserved, there are four distinct 
parts. (1) God summons Moses (1:1-1 1a) and in- 
structs him to convocate the people; to ascend 
(location lost, but presumably) Mt. Nebo accom- 
panied by Eleazar and Joshua, as becomes ap- 
parent from 1:12; to “interpret” the *Torah to 
the heads of the levitical families and all the 
priests but to “command” it to the sons of *Is- 
rael; to call the heavens and earth as witnesses 
that the people will abandon God and go after 
foreign gods, that they will “trfansgress every 
holly [convocation], the sabbath of the cove- 
nant, (and the festivals] which [ am command- 
ing you today [to djo,” and that God promises to 
punish them in the land with the covenantal 
curses until they are destroyed, (2) Moses sum- 
mons Eleazar and Joshua and instructs them to 
speak all the words of the Torah, followed by an 
admonition to observe God's laws (1:11b—2:5a). 
(3) Moses summons the people and advises 
them to appoint wise leaders to interpret the To- 
rah for them, and he sternly warns them to be 
careful to observe the Torah (2:5b-lla). (4) 
Moses declares God's decrees to the people 
(2:11b-?), In what survives, this consists of laws 
concerning the sabbatical year, the Day of 
Atonement and probably the Feast of Weeks 
(frag. 41; see Festivals and Holy Days), The rest 
of the scroll is lost. It probably contained at least 
regulations for the other festivals and the *sab- 
bath, as well as other laws regarded as important 
to the author, and may have ended with the 
death of Moses. 

The composition can partly be explained as a 
condensation of Deuteronomy and expansion 


by harmonizing with other parts of Scripture, es- 
pecially Leviticus and Numbers. For example, a 
speech by God to Moses only hinted at in Deu- 
teronomy (1:3) is added; aspects from various 
discourses in Deuteronomy are combined into a 
single discourse by setting Moses’ farewell 
speech to the nation (cf. Deut 1:3) on Mt. Nebo 
(cf. Deut 34:1) and transforming a warning 
against sinning (cf. Deut 4;25-28) into a proph- 
ecy (cf. Deut 31:14-22, 27); the *festival regula- 
tions draw heavily on Leviticus. But the 
reworking is more substantial and purposeful 
than this explanation would suggest. With heavy 
use of biblical phrasing, the author effectively 
creates a new work—albeit one that is regarded 
as faithful to Deuteronomy—according to a dif- 
ferent plan that reflects the concerns of his own 
community, 


2. Distinctive Characteristics. 
Several distinctive characteristics can be per- 
ceived. First, there is a concern to emphasize the 
divinely mandated authority of community lead- 
ers, and particularly the priestly succession to 
the authority of Moses in teaching Torah. Moses 
speaks only what God tells him to, Eleazar and 
Joshua accompany Moses on the mountain and 
serve as mediators of the instruction, The leviti- 
cal leaders and “priests receive a special inter- 
pretation of Torah from Moses by God's 
direction. Analogous idealization of the succes- 
sors to Mosaic authority appears in *Josephus 
(Josephus Ant. 4.8.14 §218) and probably under- 
lies certain authority structures in the sectarian 
scrolls (e.g., priest, overseer and judges, elders 
and council). Second, calendrical matters are 
made a central concern by adding violation of 
appointed times to the sin of idolatry (cf, Deut 
4:25-28) as grounds for the foretold destruction 
(similarly Jub, 1;7-11) and by focusing immedi- 
ately on regulations for the festivals in the legal 
section. Third, the Day of Atonement rituals are 
on behalf of the land as well as the people, a 
concern that is emphasized in the sectarian 
scrolls (e.g., *Rule of the Community [1QS] 8:6, 10; 
9:4-5; *Rule of the Congregation [1QSa] 1:3). 
Fourth, the date of the Day of Atonement—the 
tenth day of the seventh month—scems to be 
identified as the date when the wilderness wan- 
derings ended, The tendency to link festivals 
with events in the history of Israel is a character- 
istic trait of Jubilees. 

Although such concerns are common to s¢c- 
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tarian literature from *Qumran, there is no di- 
rect indication of sectarian origin, 1Q22 belongs 
broadly within a large body of texts that more or 
less closely rewrite Scripture. More specifically, it 
should be regarded as a Moses pseudepigra- 
phon because most of the content is presented 
as direct discourse from Moses (see Pseudonym- 
ity and Pseudepigraphy). J. Swugnell suggested 
that it may be another copy of the + 
Moses B from Qumran Cave 4 (4Q375, 4Q876), 
but the similarities (concerning the Day of 
Atonement ritual) are remote and probably con- 
tradictory. Other closely related Moses pseude- 
pigrapha include Pseudo-Moses** from Qumran 
Cave 4 (4Q385a, 140387a, 4Q388a, 40389, 
4Q390) and *Téstament of Moses. The manuscript 
was not dated by the editor, but the handwriting 
is closest to other Qumran manuscripts dated 
around 100 B.C, 

See also APOCRYPHAN OF MOSES (1Q29, 
4Q374-377, 4Q408); Moses; REWRITTEN BIBLE 
IN PSEUDEPIGRAPHA AND QUMRAN; TESTAMENT 
OF MOSES. 
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WORDS OF THE LUMINARIES (4Q504-506). 
See LITURGY: QUMRAN. 


WORKS OF THE MESSIAH. See MESSIANIC 
APOCALYPSE (4Q521). 


WORSHIP, JEWISH. See LITURGY: QUMRAN; LIT. 
URGY: RABBINIC; SACRIFICE AND TEMPLE SERVICE, 


WRITING AND LITERATURE: 
GRECO-ROMAN 

The NT is, in fact, a collection (twenty-seven dis- 
crete documents) of Greco-Roman literary texts, 
although the precise categorizations of the NT 
texts in relationship to the larger reality of 
Greco-Roman literature remain an area of de- 
bate among scholars (see Aune). The NT texts 
are written in Hellenistic Greek, although the 
levels and styles of Greek vary among these texts 
to significant degrees. 

There is little explicit self-consciousness of 
Greco-Roman literature among the authors of 
the NT texts. Acts 17:18 refers to the Epicurean 
and Stoic philosophical “schools.” In this con- 
text, Acts’ report of Paul's speech includes a cita- 
tion (Acts 17:28; “some of your own poets have 
said") of a line from the Stoic author Aratus’s 
poem Phaenomena in its proem to Zeus (line 5). 
This poem was the most widely read poem in 
the ancient world apart from the Jliad and the 
Odyssey, Titus 1:12 cites a Cretan prophet, usually 
identified with the seventh/sixth century Epi- 
menides, whose prophetic and divine gifts were 
noted by Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch and Diogenes 
Laertius, 1 Corinthians 15;33 contains a maxim 
which is probably from the epigrammatic lore of 
Menander, a fourth/third century author of 
comedies. None of these data establish as fact 
that any NT author read directly or regularly 
these or similar texts; it is possible that these ci- 
tations were known from anthologies and/or 
from general oral tradition (see Pagan Sources in 
the New Testament), ’ 

In spite of the complexities of placing the NT 
texts in the context of Greco-Roman literature 
and of the limited explicit use of such literature 
within the NT, the literature of the Greco-Ro- 
man period is an important and crucial resource 
and context for the study of the NT, 

1. Writing and Reading, and Literary Produc- 

tion and Publication 

2. Types of Greco-Roman Literature 

3, Accessing Greco-Roman Literature 
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4, Emerging Issues for New Testament Stud- 
ies 


1. Writing and Reading, and Literary 
Production and Publication. 

J.1. Writing and Reading. Although the Greco- 
Roman world was primarily an oral/aural cul- 
ture, writing and written literature were a very 
significant part of the social and cultural fabric 
of life (see Literacy and Book Culture). Even the 
nascent church, as evidenced by the many writ- 
ings in the NT and by the substantial Christian 
literature of the second century A.D., participated 
in a meaningful way in the literary culture of the 
Greco-Roman world (see Gamble). 

It is very difficult to determine the levels of 
literacy in the Greco-Roman workd, but it is 
likely that the usual level of literacy was between 
10 and 20 percent of the population, with proba- 
bly local variations up to 30 percent (see Harris), 
Probably for every five or six men who could 
read and write, there was one woman who was 
fully literate. Of course, there must have been 
an indeterminate number of persons who had 
limited degrees of literacy. 

Most literate persons probably learned to 
read and write in the context of the *educa- 
tional systems within Greco-Roman culture (see 
Bonner). Some (many?) nonliterate persons 
would have had access to some literature 
through both formal readers (Gk anagnéstés; Lat 
lector) as well as informal readers among family 
and friends. Revelation 1:3 attests to the practice 
of public reading of written texts in group sel- 
tings (presumably, this was how most of the texts 
of the NT were communicated to the churches 
which first received them). 

Certainly individuals acquired collections of 
scrolls and books, attested as early as the fifth 
century B.C. Aristotle and Strato had large per- 
sonal collections (see 2 Tim 3:13 for a reference 
to a modest personal collection of books; Lk 1:1- 
4; Jn 21:25 and 2 Pet 3:15-16 probably also re- 
flect an awareness of the collection of books). 
The first institutional libraries appear to be 
those of Hellenistic monarchs, The most fa- 
mous libraries of the Greco-Roman period were 
those at Pergamum (about 200,000 rolls) and Al- 
exandria (about 500,000 rolls; see Alexandrian 
Library). Vitruvius, the first-century writer on ar- 
chitecture, mentions libraries. 

1.2, Literary Production and Publication, Most 
writing in the Greco-Roman period, at least 


through the first century A.D,, was done on papy- 
rus, although the skins of sheep and goats were 
prepared for use in writing as well (parchment; 
finer skins: vellum). For literary works, papyrus 
sheets (or parchment pieces) were attached and 
made into rolls, or scrolls (see Lk 4:17 and Rev 
5:1 for mention of scrolls in the NT). The stan- 
dard length was probably about thirty-five feet 
To some degree, the length of commercially 
available rolls probably determined for authors 
the length of individual books (see Gamble). 

The development of the book, or codex 
(bound and written on both sides), is not com- 
pletely clear; the earliest certain references ap- 
pear to be in first-century A.D. authors (Martial; 
Quintillian). There is physical evidence for the 
existence of the book in the early second cen- 
tury A.D. (€.g., p24 papyrus book fragment of 
the Gospel of John). Although Christians did 
not invent the book form, second-century Chris- 
tians apparently preferred the codex earlier and 
to a greater proportion than the non-Chnistian 
Greco-Roman culture (see Gamble; Roberts and 
Skeat). 

Most literary composition was done with pen 
and ink. There are Greco-Roman discussions of 
ink in Dioscorides (Mat. Med. 5.117), Vitruvius 
(De Arch. 7.10) and Pliny the Elder (Nat. Hist. 24, 
27 and 28; see 2 Jn 12 and 3 Jn 13 for references 
to pen and ink). Authors would have written ¢i- 
ther in their own hand or used secretaries or 
scribes (see Rom 16:22 for the personal attesta- 
tion of a scribe by name), 

Authors had few protections for the integrity 
and security of their literary productions. There 
were no commercial publishers. Authors proba- 
bly moved from oral presentations and/or sin- 
gle copies given to friends and colleagues to the 
use of professional scribes for the production of 
multiple copies of a literary work. ‘The produc- 
tion of multiple copies was probably in the first 
instance for a circle of friends and colleagues, 
before broader circulation to the general literate 
public. Many authors were aided in the pro- 
cesses of publication by wealthy friends commit- 
ted to the dissemination of an author's work (see 
Patronage). There were varying levels of scribal 
expertise, which would affect the quality of pro- 
duction, There is very litde evidence that multi- 
ple copies were produced by several scribes 
listening together to one reader; rather, most 
scribes made one copy at a time by copying from 
an exemplar (see Gamble). 
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Authors experienced various difficulties in 
the revision, production and security or protec- 
tion of their work. Two personal illustrations 
provide considerable insight into the complexi- 
ties and difficulties of stolen and altered copies, 
revisions and production of multiple copies: Ga- 
len My Own Books (8-23) and Tertullian Against 
Marcion (1,.1,1-2) (see 2 Thess 2:2 for a similar 
concern), 

There is only scattered and incidental evi- 
dence regarding the book trade in the Greco- 
Roman world, but it does indicate that there 
were active and successful booksellers (see Gam- 
ble). There were probably book dealers as early 
as the fourth century B.C. in Greece, but substan- 
tial evidence for a book trade does not emerge 
until the first century B.c. Cicero makes one ref- 
erence to a bookseller. In the first and second 
centuries A.D, book trade is attested by Catallus, 
Horace, *Seneca, Martial and *Pliny the 
Younger. 


2. Types of Greco-Roman Literature. 

Modern attempts to classify Greco-Roman litera- 
ture by types or genres are fraught with difficul- 
ties and are in serious danger of anachronistic 
or rigid misrepresentation, Yet broad categoriza- 
tions are helpful for analysis and for discussion 
of the NT (and second-century Christian) texts 
in their setting in the Greco-Roman literary cul- 
ture (see Aune; Dihle), 

Recognizing these difficulties and noting that 
the boundaries between some categories are un- 
clear and that there are social and formal levels 
of whai might be recognized as literature, it 
could be said that Greco-Roman literature is 
comprised of at least the following types (genres 
or categories) of writing: poetry, including epics; 
plays (especially tragedies and comedies); philo- 
sophical treatises; moral treatises; history; biog- 
raphy (which is closely related to history); travel 
and geographical narratives; rhetorical treatises; 
scientific treatises; novels; satire; epigrams; let- 
ters or collected correspondence (although cast 
in “private” form, they were meant for a broader 
readership); and literary criticism, 

The types of Greco-Roman literature that are 
the most significant as context and background 
for interpreting the texts of the NT would in- 
volve several categories (see Hornblower and 
Spawforth). These would include the following 
[with some Greco-Roman authors from section 
3.3 below indicated]: moral treatises (Philode- 
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mus, Cebes, *Musonius Rufus, *Epictetus, *Plu- 
tarch, Maximus of Tyre, *Seneca [see Malherbe 
1986]); history (Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, 
Strabo, *Tacitus, Cassius Dio, Livy; *Suetonius 
[see M, Grant; Mellor]); *biography (Plutarch, 
Diogenes Laertius, Philostatus, Suetonius [see 
Momigliano]); *rhetorical treatises (Dio Chry- 
sostom, Cicero, Quintilian [see Fairweather; 
Kennedy]}); *romances, or novels (Petronius 
[see Hock; Reardon]); satire (Lucian, Juvenal); 
and letters (Cicero [see Malherbe 1988; Stow- 
ers]). Also of some value would be the study of 
Greco-Roman literary criticism (see Russell; 
Russell and Winterbottom). 

Although it would not be accurate to suggest 
that there was a Greco-Roman religious genre, 
many Greco-Roman authors, including but not 
limited to those of philosophical and moral trea- 
tises, wrote frequently or significantly about reli- 
gious questions, many of which have impor- 
tance for the study of the NT and early Chris- 
tianity. Of the authors noted in 3.3 below, the 
most important for religious (and theological) 
themes would be: Cebes, Epictetus, Plutarch, Ae- 
lius Aristides, Albinus, Lucian, Maximus of Tyre 
and Apuleius. Of course, meaningful texts in 
this connection would be found in a very wide 
range of Greco-Roman authors (see 3.1 and 3.2 
below; see especially Beard; F. C. Grant; Meyer). 

It would be appropriate at this point to note 
those Greco-Roman authors (before the third 
century A.D.) who explicitly mention Jesus or the 
early Christians. These include: Thallos (cited 
only in Christian sources); Tacitus (Ann, 15.44); 
Pliny the Younger (Zp. 10,96); Suetonius (Clau- 
dius 25.4); Celsus (The Doctrine, in numerous 
passages, preserved only in Origen’s Cont. Cels.); 
and Lucian (Peregr., throughout; Alex. 25, 38). 


3. Accessing Greco-Roman Literature. 

3.1, Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti, As 
early as 1915 a group of German scholars, in- 
cluding G, Heinrici, A. Deissmann, E. von Dob- 
schiitz, H. Lietzmann and H, Windisch, issued 
an appeal to scholars to work on producing as 
complete a collection as possible of Hellenistic 
[Greco-Roman] texts parallel to the NT in the 
J. Wettstein tradition (see ZNW 21 [1922] 146-48). 
In 1751-1752 J. Wettstcin had produced his two- 
volume Novum Testamentum Graecum (Amster- 
dam), which included, in addition to the text of 
the NT, an extensive collection of Greek and 
Latin (and Jewish rabbinic) texts parallel to vari- 
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ous NT texts. The deaths of various scholars in- 
volved and two major European wars delayed 
this project for many years. Eventually the 
project became known as the Corpus Hellenisti- 
cum Novi Testamenti, Since 1961 various publi- 
cations attempted to provide so-called parallels 
from Aclius Aristides, the Corpus Hermeticum, 
Dio Chrysostom, Hierocles, Lucian, Macrobius, 
Menander, Musonius Rufus, Philosuwatus, Plu- 
tarch and Seneca. There is also in process the 
Neuer Wettstein (see Strecker). A briefer and sim- 
pler “new Wettstein” is also available as the Hel- 
lenistic Commentary to the New Testament (see 
Boring). Such collections are inevitably selective 
and raise always the difficult questions of what 
constitutes legitimate and meaningful parallels 
(and counter-parallels). 

3.2, Anthologies of Primary Sources: Selected 
Texts, Due to the vast amount of Greco-Roman 
literature available, one can appreciate and 
value the use of anthologies which provide, usu- 
ally topically, selective primary source texts. 
Such anthologies usually include as well nonlit- 
erary texts (¢.g., *inscriptions, private and docu- 
mentary *papyri). Some anthologies collect texts 
on a topic for its own sake; some are directed to 
the relevance of such texts for the study of the 
NT. Most important are anthologies on history 
(see Austin; Bagnall and Derow; Lewis and Re- 
inhold), philosophy (see Inwood and Gerson; 
Long and Sedley; Malherbe), culture and society 
(Shelton), religion (Beard; F. C, Grant; Meyer), 
ethics (Malherbe), family/household (Gardner 
and Wiedemann), miracles (Cotter), slavery 
(Wiedemann), women (Lefkowitz and Fant; 
Rowlandson) and epistolary theory (Malherbe). 

3.3, Reading Major Greek and Latin Authors. \t 
has been estimated that perhaps only 10 percent 
of ancient Greek literature has survived and that 
perhaps 33 percent of ancient Latin literature 
has survived (more Latin literature survived due, 
most likely, to the fact that medieval scribes 
knew Latin better than Greck). In spite of what 
has been lost, a considerable volume of Greek 
and Latin literature from the ancient world is 
available, much of it in English translations. 

Virtually all surviving Greco-Roman litera- 
ture is written by men, There were women writ- 
ers in the ancient world (see Snyder), but 
relatively few. Most of the more than one hun- 
dred names of women writers known to us were 
poets (the most famous is Sappho, born in the 
seventh century B.C.); some of this work survives 


in fragments. In the Hellenistic period there 
were also some women who were writing philos- 
ophers, but their work survives only in frag- 
ments. 

The two most important series of texts of an- 
cient Greek and Latin authors are the Biblioth- 
eca Teubnenana (the most extensive and critical 
text series; over 1,200 volumes) and the Locb 
Classical Library (nearly five hundred volumes 
with text and English translation on opposite 
pages). Many works are also available in other 
series and in numerous publications apart from 
series, 

It is difficult to identify the most significant 
Greck and Latin authors for the study of the NT 
and its context. The most important authors 
prior to the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman peri- 
ods certainly are Homer, *Plato and *Aristotle. 
These authors are important both in their own 
right, but also for the continuing influence they 
had on subsequent authors, including those of 
our period. Although the excerpted texts col- 
lected in the Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testa- 
menti project and in the various anthologies of 
primary texts are very useful, it is important and 
valuable to read complete works of Greek and 
Roman authors in their own right for the under- 
standings and insights that can be gained only 
through an encounter with the full context of 
authors and texts (see Dihle). The accompany- 
ing table (see Table of Greek and Roman Au- 
thors) presents what could be considered the 
thirty-five most important authors to read for the 
cultural, social, historical and conceptual back- 
ground and context of the NT. To this must be 
added the category of Greco-Roman ‘*ro- 
mances/novels (sce Hock; Reardon; see Ro- 
mances/Novels, Ancient). 

3.4, Digital Texts and Related Aids. There are 
various digital texts and related aids that enable 
one to access the Greek and Latin literary works 
of antiquity through various forms of word 
searches, , 

The Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) 
project, begun in 1972 at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Irvine, has a database of machine read- 
able Greek text of virtually all Greek authors 
from Homer through A.D, 600 and beyond. This 
resource has over 74 million words of text avail- 
able. The TLG list of Greek authors and texts in- 
cluded as of 1990 is availalbe in published form 
(see Berkowitz and Squiticr). 

In the late 1990s Brepols Publishers and 
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B. G, Teubner (now owned by Saur) in collabo- 
ration with the CETEDOC computing centre at 
the Universite Catholique de Louvain (at Lou- 
vain-la-Neuve) began to issue the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana Latina on CD-ROM. This project 
will eventually include all classical Latin litera- 
ture from about 300 B.C. to about A.D. 500 (and 
later medieval Latin literature as well). 

Traditional, printed concordances to the an- 
cient Greek and Latin literature are still valuable 
in many cases, Although dated, there are guides 
lo some of these aids (see Faider; Riesenfeld 
und Riesenfeld). 


4. Emerging Issues for New Testament Studies. 
Greco-Roman literature is an important and use- 
ful aspect of the background and context of the 
NT and of second-century Christian literature, It 
cannot be established that the authors of the 
texts of the NT were direct or regular readers of 
Greco-Roman literature, although given what is 
known, directly and indirectly, about Paul, the 
author of Luke-Acts, and even the authors of 
Hebrews and of James, it would be historically 
plausible that some NT authors had a degree of 
familiarity with some Greco-Roman literature. 
Of far greater importance for students of the NT 
are at least three issues: (1) placing the NT texts 
in the context of the types of Greco-Roman liter- 
ature (see Genres of the New Testament); (2) un- 
derstanding the use of Greco-Roman literary 
devices and forms within the texts of the NT; and 
(3) illuminating and contextualizing certain NT 
issues, ideas, themes and topics based on infor- 
mation contained in Greco-Roman literature, 
4.1, New Testament Texts and the Types of Greco- 
Roman Literature, There is a considerable history 
in NT scholarship, especially in the twentieth 
century, of discussion of the genres or types of lit- 
erature within the NT in relationship to the liter- 
ary forms of the Greco-Roman world (see Aune; 
Dormeyer; see Genres of the New Testament). 
The fundamental debate over the genre of 
the NT Gospels is whether to understand them 
in the context of Greco-Roman biographical tit- 
erature or whether they should be understood 
as unique early church kerygmatic proclamation 
(see Burridge; sce DJG, Gospel [Genre]). In all 
probability the Gospels belong to the Greco-Ro- 
man biographical literary tradition (see Luke 
1:1-4 as one example of literary selfconscious- 
ness), but they are certainly also shaped by par- 
ticular data of the Jesus tradition and the 
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kerygmatic and didactic needs of the early 
church (see Biography, Ancient). 

The discussion of the genre of Acts has been 
especially difficult due in large part to the per- 
ceived connection between the genre issue and 
that of the historical value of Acts (see Alex- 
ander, 1996; Winter and Clarke). Since Acts is a 
continuation of Luke and focuses to some de- 
gree on Peter and Paul, it has been seen as well 
as biography. The main debate, however, is 
whether to place Acts in the category of history 
or novel, It appears that the author's prologue 
(Luke 1:1-4) places the work within a tradition of 
serious writing, but it does not resolve the issue 
of genre (e.g., one of the “closer” parallels to 
Luke 1;1-4 is the prologue of Dioscorides’ trea- 
tise on herbal medicines). It would probably be 
fair to conclude that the author and first readers 
of Acts perceived of the work as history, a per- 
ception supported by the content of Acts, but 
that Acts also reflects both Greco-Roman epic 
narrative and novelistic (romantic) features. 

It appears to be clearly established that the 
many *letters of the NT’ (Paul's as well as those 
of others) reflect the Greco-Roman conventions 
of both private letters and also those aimed at 
larger and multiple audiences (see Stowers; see 
DPL, Letters, Letter Form; DLNTD, Letter, Letter 
Form). Of course, the letters, especially those of 
Paul, reflect distinctive concerns of the early 
church and what has been called a sense of ap- 
ostolic (authoritative) presence (see Epistolary 
Theory; Letters, Greco-Roman). 

4.2, New Testament Use of Greco-Roman Liter- 
ary Devices and Forms, The texts of the NT use 
various forms and devices known in Greco-Ro- 
man literature, although in many cases these 
forms have been modified. 

Probably the most important Greco-Roman 
literary devices used in the NT, primarily in the 
(Pauline) letters (but see Hebrews, too), are epis- 
tolary conventions (see O’Brien; Stowers) and 
various forms of rhetorical argumentation and 
arrangement (see Fairweather; Kennedy; Por- 
ter; see DPL, Rhetorical Criticism; DLNTD, Rhet- 
oric, Rhetorical Criticism), 

It is also likely that James is shaped in patt, 
not only by scriptural and Jewish moral tradi- 
tions, but also by Greco-Roman literary moral 
forms and traditions (see Johnson), 

4.3. New Testament Issues Within the Contexts of 
Greco-Roman Literature. The old and too often 
acrimonious debate over the primacy of Jewish 
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Century Greek Authors Latin Authors 

ist B.C, Diodorus Siculus Cicero 
Polybius Horace 
Philodemus Livy 

Ist B.C Ist A.D. Strabo Ovid 

Ist A.D. Cebes (Tablet) Manilius 
Dio Chrysostom Martial 
Musonius Rufus Petronius 
Tacitus Pliny the Elder 

Quintilian 
Seneca 

Ist - 2nd A.D. Epictetus Suctonius 
Plutarch 

2nd A.D. Aelius Aristides Apuleius 
Albinus Gellius 
Galen Juvenal 
Lucian Pliny the Younger 
Marcus Aurelius 
Maximus of Tyre 
Pausanias 

2nd - 3rd A.D. Cassius Dio 

3rd AD. Diogenes Laertius 
Philostratus 


LD 


TABLE OF GREEK AND ROMAN AUTHORS 


or Greco-Roman contexts for the NT should be 
considered as over. W. D. Davies has spoken of 
the “eclipse of dichotomies”; certainly much of 
Second Temple Judaism was influenced by 
Greco-Roman culture. Of course, the primary 
context for the NT is the Jewish one, but the sig- 
nificance and value of the Greco-Roman cul- 
ture, and especially its literature, should not be - 
discounted. It is not only the background of the 
NT that is at issue; there is also the matter of the 
context of the recipients and audience of the NT 
texts that must be considered. 

Whether mediated through a Jewish context 
or not, certainly many of the ideas with which 
Paul, the author of Hebrews and the author of 
James deal have connections with concepts 
clearly attested in Greco-Roman literature (¢.g., 
Paul: Phil 4:11-14 and Stoic-Cynic concepts of 
autarkés; Hebrews: the Middle Platonic con- 
struction of cosmic reality; James: the moral 
aphorisms [see Johnson)). 

Details cannot be pursued here; the guid- 
ance provided in sections 3.1 and 3.2 above is 
substantial. Nevertheless, a few categories and 
examples may suffice to indicate the importance 


of Greco-Roman literary texts for the study of 
the NT. 

Many major conceptual and social issues 
within the NT clearly depend either in back- 
ground or in communication with the recipients 
of the texts upon ideas and material contained 
in Greco-Roman literature. For example, con- 
sider the following matters: the role and status 
of women, church and state relationships posi- 
tive and negative, slavery, miracles, the social 
and structural organization of carly churches, 
various moral issues, the teachings of the “oppo- 
nents” of NT authors, matters of the “trinitarian 
structure” of deity and more, including histori- 
cal and cultural data on Greco-Romans cities 
mentioned in Paul, Acts and Revelation. 

The Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti 
project (see $,1 above) and the anthologies of se- 
lected primary texts (see 3.2 above) provide 
abundant material from Greco-Roman literature 
for consideration of its parallels and counter- 
parallels to NT texts. Two very well-known exam- 
ples would be the aphorism of 1 Timothy 6:10 
and the statement about the religious nature of 
Athenians in Acts 17:22, both of which are at- 
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tested in many Greco-Roman texts. Perhaps a 
few other, rarely cited examples, which repre- 
sent only a fraction of what is available, gleaned 
from reading Greco-Roman authors (see 3.3 
above), could illustrate the rich discoveries avail- 
able within Greco-Roman literature: Cebes, Tab- 
let 4 (and throughout) and Matthew 7:13-14 on 
the two ways (broad and narrow); Musonius Ru- 
fus 13 and 1 Corinthians 7 on mutual/equal 
consideration in marriage; Chariton's novel Cal- 
lirhoe 6.2 and 1 Corinthians 9:25 on athletic 
wreaths/crowns; Pliny the Elder, Natural History 
13.20 and Mark 14:5 on the cost and perceived 
value of oinuments/perfumes; and Livy $4.2.9-10 
and 1 Corinthians 14:34-35 on the request that 
wives ask their husbands at home rather than in 
public. 

See also AUEXANDRIAN LIBRARY; ALEXANDRIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP; ARISTOTLE, ARISTOTELIANISM; BI- 
OGRAPHY, ANCIENT; CIGERO; CYNIC EPISTLES; ED- 
UCATION: JEWISH AND GRECO-ROMAN; EPICTE- 
TUS; EPISTOLARY THEORY; GENRES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT; GRAMMARIANS, HELLENISTIC GREEK: 
HIPPOCRATIC LETTERS; INSCRIPTIONS AND PA- 
PYRE: GRECO-ROMAN; JEWISH LITERATURE; HISs- 
TORIANS AND POETS; LETTERS, GRECO-ROMAN; 
LITERACY AND BOOK CULTURE; LUCIAN OF SAMO. 
SATA; MUSONTUS RUFUS; PAGAN SOURCES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT; PLATO, PLATONISM; PLINY THE 
ELDER; PLINY THE YOUNGER; PLUTARCH; Po. 
ETRY, HELLENISTIC; ROMANCES/NOVELS, AN. 
CIENT; SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK AND ROMAN; 
SENECA; SUETONIUS; ‘TACITUS; WRITING AND LIT. 
ERATURE: JEWISH; ZENON PAPYRI. 
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WRITING AND LITERATURE: JEWISH 
The Second Temple period witnessed the pro- 
duction of a great wealth of literature by Jewish 
authors in a wide variety of genres. Much of this 
literary activity relates directly to the Jewish 
Scriptures, whether as translations of that sacred 
corpus or as expansions and rewritings of the 
biblical story (see Rewritten Bible). Among the 
bodies of literature classified as *Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha are historical works, *apoca- 
lypses, testaments, wisdom literature and liturgi- 
cal texts. Certain individual authors, such as the 
historian and apologist *Josephus or the philos- 
opher *Philo, have left to posterity a prolific out- 
put Many other lesser-known writers have 
contributed also to the treasury of extant histori- 
cal, poetical and philosophical texts. The discov- 
ery and publication of the *Dead Sea Scrolls 
have made available a substantial library of texts 
valued and read by a Palestinian sectarian com- 
munity. Finally, *rabbinic literature, though 
later than the Second Temple, preserves many 
traditions that have roots in the first centuries 
B.C, and A.D. 
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This literature provides essential information 
concerning the diversity of, and the struggles 
and the developments within, *Judaism after the 
prophetic period. A careful examination of the 
larger corpus of Jewish literature from the sec- 
ond century 8.C, through the first century A.D. 
opens up the broader conversations within Ju- 
daism that shaped the minds of the founders of 
the church and authors of the NT texts. These 
offer many insights into Jesus’ teachings and 
ministry, Paul's controversies with other Jewish 
voices (Christian and non-Christian) and 
emerging Christian theology and ethics. 

1. Biblical Expansions, Additions and Ver- 

sions 

2. Historiography 

3, Apologetic, Wisdom and Philosophical 

Texts 

4, Apocalypses and Testaments 

5, Edifying Tales and Romances 

6, Qumran Literature 

7, Liturgical Texts 

8. Rabbinic Writings 


1. Biblical Expansions, Additions and Versions. 

Judaism, in its various expressions, remained a 
religion centered around sacred texts. The need 
for accessible Scriptures gave rise to translations 
of the *Hebrew into the *Greek language, 
which was spoken by most Jews in the western 
*Diaspora. It also gave rise to the production of 
Aramaic versions of Scripture for use primarily 
in Palestine and the eastern Diaspora (see Ara- 
maic Targums), The Scriptures also inspired the 
production of parabiblical texts—interpretive 
and imaginative rewritings and expansions of 
the biblical story, as well as additional tales 
based on characters or stories already present in 
the Scriptures, Versions and expansions provide 
a wealth of information concerning how Scrip- 
ture was interpreted and understood during this 
period, as well as insights into how Scripture 
and parabiblical literature could be brought to 
bear on new situations requiring a “word from 
the Lord,” 

1,1, Additions, Rewriting and Expansions of Bib- 
lical Narratives. One of the most influential ex- 
pansions of a biblical story is the collection of 
apocalypses (sce 4,1 below) known as 7 Enoch 
(see Enoch, Books of), Taking the story of the 
birth of the giants (Gen 6;1-4) as its starting 
point, the earlier strata of this work develop an 
explanation of the origins of evil and of evil 
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spirits, Both *demonic and human workers of 
sin, however, stand under the judgment of God, 
who has already prepared the places of punish- 
ment for the wicked and reward for the righ- 
teous, The period before the flood becomes a 
type of the author's own age, as he looks for- 
ward to God's final judgment. This book also 
bears witness to a highly developed angelology 
(see Angels), including the notion of angelic in- 
tercession for humanity, and a well-defined *es- 
chatology whose images of judgment and 
salvation pervade later literature. It is quoted di- 
rectly by Jude and has left a strong impression 
upon Revelation, 

The book of */ubilees, which appears to know 
1 Enoch 6—16 and 72—82, rewrites Genesis 1 
through Exodus 12 with a distinctive interest in 
presenting Torah as an eternal law inscribed on 
heavenly tablets, obeyed by the angels and the 
patriarchs themselves before *Moses received 
the law on Mt. Sinai. Thus Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob observe the feasts of Tabernacles and 
Firstfruits and the Day of Atonement (see Festi- 
vals and Holy Days: Jewish). The story of Jacob 
and Esau is intensified to the point that Jacob 
kills Esau, rather than being reconciled to him, 
stressing the contemporary tension between 
Jews and Idumeans (Edomites). Like / Enoch, 
this book locates the origin of evil in the revolt 
of Satan (see Belial, Beliar, Devil, Satan) and his 
angels rather than in Adam's inherent weakness 
(cf. Paul and 4 Ezra). Jubilees looks for a return to 
strict Torah observance, which will precipitate a 
return to the enjoyment of pre-flood longevity, 
even to the destruction of death itself, 

Although they were not particularly *Essene 
books, copies of both / Enoch and Jubilees were 
found at *Qumran alongside rewritings of Scrip- 
ture that were peculiar to the Qumran sect. The 
* Temple Scroll, for example, contains a rewriting 
and recodification of the legal material of the 
Pentateuch, especially Deuteronomy (see Apocry- 
phon of Moses [4Q374-377]; Words of Moses 
[1Q22]). These frequently reflect the particular 
practices of the Qumran community, thus an- 
choring their distinctive practices in the divine 
revelation of Torah. Also found at Qumran but 
not showing distinctively Essene interests are 
fragments of a *Genesis Apocryphon, which would 
have provided an expanded retelling of Genesis 
(only stories of Noah's birth and Abraham's visit 
to Egypt are legible). 

The Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (see Pseudo- 
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Philo) retells the biblical story from Adam to 
King David, The author stresses election thcol- 
ogy as the “gospel” of the Jewish Scriptures: *Is- 
rae] is God's people, chosen before creation. 
God's fidelity to God's people assures them of 
deliverance, even in times of desperation. The 
book also spends considerable time on the na- 
ture of leadership, connecting the quality of Is- 
racl’s leaders with the fortunes of the nation 
(Nickelsburg), Other noteworthy rewritings or 
expansions include the *Life of Adam and Eve 
and J Esdras (a rewriting of 2 Chron 35:1—36:23 
{see Esdras, Books of]; Ezra; Neh 7:38—8:12), 
The Second Temple period also witnessed a 
flourishing of additions to the Jewish Scriptures, 
or supplements to the biblical narrative, Hebrew 
Esther was supplemented with a number of 
*prayers and other additions that brought Jew- 
ish piety and divine activity into the forefront of 
the narrative, The story of the famous *prophet 
Isaiah was supplemented with an account of the 
*Ascension of Isaiah, a book that became impor- 
tant for the early church and that was substan- 
tially edited and expanded by Christians in 
order to make Isaiah an even stronger witness to 
Jesus as the Messiah. The Joseph cycle in Gene- 
sis inspired the composition of *Joseph and 
Aseneth, the story of Joseph's betrothal to the 
daughter of an Egyptian *priest and her conver- 
sion to the God of Israel (see Apocryphon of Jo- 
seph [4Q371-372, 539)). It was most likely during 
this period that the tales about Daniel (Dan 1— 
6) were collected, along with additional tales 
such as Daniel's defeat of the worship of Bel 
and the Dragon or his discovery of the inno- 
cence of Susanna. The book of *Baruch and the 
Epistle of Jeremiah supplemented the testimony 
of the most renowned prophet of the preexilic 
period, Jeremiah (see Daniel, Esther and Jere- 
miah, Additions to). These two figures are en- 
abled to speak directly to the needs of Jews in 
Palestine and the Diaspora, affirming the way of 
Torah as the only true path of wisdom, assuring 
the readers of the hope for repentance leading 
to the regathering of the exiles, destruction of 
the Gentile oppressors and the exaltation of 
Zion. The Epistle of Jeremiah offers advice on 
how to avoid the snares of idolatry, and rather to 
regard idol worship as the empty vanity that it is, 
The corpus of biblical expansions and sup- 
plements bears witness to the many ways in 
which the Jewish Scripture could inspire its 
readers, Scripture could speak to readers 


through these imaginative retellings, these prob- 
ings of difficult issues mentioned but left unde- 
veloped in the texts (e.g., the birth of the giants), 
through the reflection on and narrative expan- 
sion of the virtues of the patriarchs and proph- 
ets and through the living word, which could 
still be channeled through such figures to new 
generations of faithful Jews. 

1,2, Versions. The OT found in all Protestant 
Bibles is based on the Masoretic Text, a Hebrew 
text tradition with its origins in the early rab- 
binic period. This text, however, represents one 
version among many (see Old Testament Ver- 
sions, Ancient). The Jewish Scriptures were 
available in Greek and Aramaic translations and 
a number of Hebrew versions (attested espe- 
cially by the Qumran scrolls and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch) before the text was standardized by 
the rabbis (see Hebrew Bible). Familiarity with 
these different versions provides the reader with 
a sense of the range of possibilities for the word- 
ing of the Jewish Scriptures available to NT au- 
thors (Evans). Such research opens up the 
student to the streams of interpretation of Scrip- 
ture already present in the first century, upon 
which Jesus and the authors of the NT could 
draw for their arguments and inspiration. 

1.2.1. Greek Translations. The best known 
Greek version of the Jewish Scriptures is the 
*Septuagint (LXX). The available editions of the 
Septuagint represent not a single translation but 
a selection of available Greek translations from 
different periods by different hands. Every trans- 
lation is an act of interpretation, but the degree 
of interpretative license varies greatly among 
the books included in the Septuagint. The Torah 
was translated rather closely, but some of the 
prophetic books amount to interpretative para- 
phrases of the Hebrew, The Septuagint version 
is not the earliest Greek translation, but it be- 
came the dominant collection by the first cen- 
tury A.D. and ever after in the early church. The 
Pentateuch may have been translated as early as 
250 B.C. The *Epistle of Aristeas preserves a slory 
of the translation being commissioned by 
Ptolemy IL and executed by seventy-two of the 
most brilliant scholars in Palestine. More likely, 
the translation was undertaken by *Alexandrian 
Jewish scholars at the request of *synagogues 
who needed the Scriptures in their everyday lan- 
guage (after Hebrew had been largely forgotten) 
and who needed a reliable edition of their ‘To- 
rah, The Prophets were translated later, as were 
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the texts that make up the third division of the 
Hebrew Bible (the Writings). The Septuagint 
codices, however, contain many works that were 
not included in the Hebrew canon, with the re- 
sult that the early church received more Scrip- 
tures than did emerging rabbinic Judaism. 
These additional books are classified by Protes- 
tants as Apocrypha. 

The importance of the Septuagint is difficult 
to overestimate, First, it enabled closer conversa- 
tion between Greek thought and the Jewish 
Scriptures, presenting the latter in the language 
and terminology of the former. For the readers 
of the Greek Scriptures, the connotations of the 
original Hebrew were frequently replaced by 
the connotations of the Greek terms, although 
the reverse process is also attested. Second, it 
was the Bible of the early church. Many of the 
NT authors relied on the Greck version for their 
own study and for their edification of their con- 
verts, whether Jew or Gentile. Study of the letter 
to the Hebrews reveals that the author fre- 
quently follows the Septuagint version of the 
OT. Many of his main points rest specifically on 
those words or phrases in which the Septuagint 
differs from the Masorctic Text, Psalm 40:7-9, for 
example, speaks of God's rejection of animal 
*sacrifices in favor of “digging out ears” in the 
psalmist for the purpose of hearing Torah and 
walking in obedience. The Greek text, however, 
speaks of God preparing a “body” for the psalm- 
ist in place of animal sacrifices, It is the Greek 
version that supports Hebrews’ contention that 
the offering up of Jesus’ body fulfilled the pro- 
phetic word of Scripture and instituted the new 
covenant of Jeremiah 3] (Heb 10;1-10). Another 
frequently cited example is Isaiah 7:14: in the 
Hebrew, a “young woman” will conceive, but the 
Greek translates this as a “virgin,” Even Mat- 
thew, the most Jewish of the Evangelists, draws 
on the tradition of the Greek Scriptures as a wit- 
ness to Jesus’ significance. 

The translation of the Torah into Greek oc- 
casioned no small tension between Palestinian 
Jews and Diaspora Jews, The prologue to Ben 
Sira (see Sirach) attests to the awareness of the 
impossibility of a precise translation, which 
meant that Diaspora Jews had to defend the di- 
vine authorization and the reliability of their 
Greek version. Several pre-Christian recensions 
exist that move the Septuagint version closer to 
the emerging proto-Masoretic text. Diaspora 
Jews, in conversations with Palestinian Jewish 
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dialogue partners about the differences between 
their versions of the Scriptures, would invent 
even more extravagant proofs of the divine in- 
spiration of the Greek version. Later rabbis, giv- 
ing in to the necessity of a Greek version, 
commissioned reissues of the Greek Bible, the 
most notable being the recension of Aquila, 
which translate the Hebrew in a more literal, 
wooden fashion. The synagogue moved as a 
whole, however, toward *education in Hebrew 
and use of the Hebrew text, leaving the Greck to 
the early church. 

1.2.2. Targumim. As Jews in Egypt required 
the Scriptures in their everyday language 
(Greek), so Jews in Palestine and in the East de- 
sired to hear the Scriptures in the vernacular, 
Aramaic (see Rabbinic Literature: Targumim). 
Like the translations represented in the Septu- 
agint, these targumim (plural of targum) vary in 
terms of degree of paraphrase and interpreta- 
tion. The use of targumim in NT studies had 
been contested on the ground that the earliest 
manuscripts date from the Middle Ages, so that 
the texts must postdate the NT by centuries. Dis- 
covery of fragments of Aramaic targumim at 
Qumran (see Aramaic Targums: Qumran) and at 
the Cairo Genizah (storeroom in a synagogue 
for sacred texts withdrawn from circulation), 
however, demonstrate that some did exist in the 
first century. These periphrastic translations 
may therefore contain traditions that could go 
back to the NT period and have been profitably 
used to explore Jesus’ interpretation of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures (Evans; Chilton). There are four 
primary targumim to the Torah (Ongelos, Pseudo- 
Jonathan, Neofiti and the Samaritan Targum) and 
fragments of several others (4QtgLev is particu- 
larly important, since it definitely dates from the 
first century or before); there are also single tar- 
gumim for the remainder of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, save Ezra and Daniel (Evans), 

1.2.3. Masoretic Text, The Masoretic Text, as a 
rabbinic standardization of the Hebrew text of 
the Jewish Scriptures, is rightly considered a ver- 
sion rather than the exact original form (Evans). 
It may be that other versions preserve the origi- 
nal reading in many specific instances and that 
the Masoretes revised the text to bring it in line 
with rabbinic interpretation or to exclude sectar- 
ian (¢.g., early Christian) “misreadings” of the 
Scripture. Text critics must balance readings 
from this version against those of the Greek ver- 
sions and other Hebrew text traditions in their 
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attempt to reconstruct the original (see Hebrew 
Bible). 


2. Historiography. 

A number of texts are written within the genre 
of historiography, providing essential informa- 
tion about the historical, social and political de- 
velopments of the period. These writings are 
never without bias or agendas, which, when an- 
alyzed, also are useful indicators of the ethos 
and conflicts of the period. 

2.1. 1 and 2 Maccabees. Maccabees (see 1 & 2 
Maccabees) tell the story of the attempts of the 
*Jerusalem pricstly aristocracy to Hellenize 
Judea, the forceful repression of Judaism insti- 
gated by these apostates and supported by the 
Hellenistic king of Syria, Antiochus IV, and the 
successful rebellion against the Syrian overlords 
and their local lackeys by the family of Judas 
Maccabeus. First Maccabees goes on to chroni- 
cle the acts of Judas's brothers down to the ac- 
cession to the throne and high priesthood of 
John Hyrcanus I, son of Simon and nephew of 
Judas. This book is written as a pro-Hasmonean 
chronicle, reminding the readership of the sav- 
ing acts of this great family and of the people's 
willing acceptance of them as their high priests 
and kings in gratitude for their deliverance (see 
Hasmoneans). Enthusiasm for the Hasmoncan 
house was clearly not unanimous, as the Qum- 
ran texts, the *Tastament of Moses and the 
*Psalms of Solomon show, and 1 Maccabees 
seeks to revive pro-Hasmoncan sentiments. Sec- 
ond Maccabees is less concerned with the glori- 
fication of a house of heroes and more con- 
cerned with explicating the ongoing eflective- 
ness of the Deuteronomistic covenant, accord- 
ing to which apostasy leads to national disaster 
and repentance and obedience to national well- 
being. Second Maccabees also provides an im- 
portant early witness to the belief in the resur- 
rection of the righteous and to the growing 
tendencies to speculate about angelology, 

2.2. Josephus. The most familiar historian of 
the period is *Josephus. Much of his Jewish An- 
tiquities could be classified as a rewriting of the 
Bible, as Josephus's historical interest reaches 
back to creation itself, The parts of this work 
that coincide with biblical narrative, therefore, 
can provide much insight into the interpretation 
of the Jewish Scriptures for the sake of a mixed 
readership of Jews and Gentiles. Josephus'’s 
scope reaches past the restoration of the *tem- 


ple into the life of Jews in Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt under *Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors, the Hasmonean house and finally Ro- 
man and Herodian rule up to the outbreak of 
the first Jewish revolt (A.D. 66; see Jewish Wars 
with Rome). For these periods, Josephus pro- 
vides an essential historical source that often 
preserves material not known from other docu- 
ments. His Jewish War reviews the end of the 
Hasmonean dynasty and the reign of *Herod 
but is focused mainly on the disintegration of 
Roman governance of Judea and the events and 
aftermath of the first Jewish revolt (see Roman 
Administration; Roman Governors of Palestine), 
This book seeks to blame the Jewish war on cer- 
tain revolutionary groups rather than the Jewish 
population of Judea as whole and presents a 
suspiciously sympathetic portrait of the Roman 
generals Vespasian and Titus, who became Jose- 
phus's patrons after the war, Aside from such 
tendencies, the book presents an essential win- 
dow into the tensions in Judea and its environs 
during the first century and thus constitutes es- 
sential reading for all students of the NT, Jose- 
phus also left an autobiography (the Life), in 
which he defends his actions, character and his- 
torical credibility against his critics. 

2.3. Other Historians. Although he is mostly re- 
membered as a philosopher, *Philo of Alexan- 
dria has left two important historical works that 
provide a window into the life of Alexandrian 
Jews. The Embassy to Gaius tells of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt by Philo and his fellow delegates to 
gain a reasonable hearing from Gaius Caligula 
on the matter of the civic status of Jews in Alex- 
andria, Against Flaccus provides a detailed narra- 
tive of an ethnic pogrom perpetrated upon the 
Jews in Alexandria during the reign of Caligula 
(A.D. 38-41), showing the horrors that could 
emerge when latent hostilities are allowed to 
come to open expression. Fragments of other 
historians also exist. As in the case of the first 
half of Josephus's Antiquities, these authors ap- 
pear to have sought to present the biblical narra- 
tive in che form of historiography. 


3. Apologetic, Wisdom and Philosophical Texts, 

3.1. Apologetics, A number of Jewish authors 
wrote in order to demonstrate to their fellow 
Jews that Judaism was an equally noble, or even 
a superior, way of life as that promoted by Gen- 
tile philosophers and ethicists. Some may even 
have written to a Gentile audience in the hope 
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of raising their estimation of the Torah-obser- 
vant Jew, The *Epistle af Aristeas and 4 Macca- 
bees (see 3 & 4 Maccabees) have a definite, 
inner-directed apologetic thrust. Fourth Macca- 
bees promotes Torah observance as effective 
training in all the cardinal virtues so highly 
prized and regarded by the Greco-Roman cul- 
ture. The author uses as examples the martyrs of 
the Hellenization crisis in order to demonstrate 
that dedication to Torah makes for superior ex- 
pressions of virtue than one can find among 
Gentiles. Particularly those commandments that 
separate Jews from people of other races—those 
laws that frequently occasion the contempt of 
non-Jews—are shown to lead to virtue and 
honor, Ariséeas also explains the special laws of 
Torah as concealing philosophical and ethical 
principles that educated Greeks expressed else- 
where and may even have in view a Gentile 
readership as well as a Jewish audience. Jose- 
phus has left one overtly apologetic work—his 
Against Apion, which responds to charges lev- 
eled against Judaism by several Gentile critics. 
His Jewish Antiquities also show an apologetic 
thrust, stressing the antiquity and therefore le- 
gitimacy and venerability of the Jewish people 
and way of life, 

3.2. Wisdom, The two main representatives of 
wisdorn literature from this period are the Wis- 
dom of Ben Sira (or *Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus) 
and the *Wisdom of Solomon (see Wisdom Liter- 
ature at Qumran). The Wisdom of Ben Sira, 
wnitten in Jerusalem in about 180 B.C., promotes 
Torah observance as the way of true wisdom and 
only means of attaining wisdom’s rewards. It 
contains instruction on a wide array of topics, 
including teachings on prayer, forgiveness, 
almsgiving and the right use of wealth, that have 
left a strong impression on later Jewish ethical 
instructions and on the early church, Wisdom of 
Solomon, a product of Alexandrian Judaism 
from the turn of the era, also promotes the Jew- 
ish way of life. The author emphasizes the eter- 
nal importance of God's verdict on one’s life, 
the rewards and nature of wisdom and the ac- 
tions of God on behalf of God's people, Israel. 
The author takes the personification of Wisdom 
to its highest level and became very influential 
for the early church’s reflection on the divinity 
and preexistence of Jesus. Wisdom of Solomon 
helps Jews remain dedicated to Torah also 
through a demonstration of the folly of Gentile 
religion, much of which is paralleled in Paul's 
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attacks on Gentile depravity and on idolatry. It 
assures them that education in Jewish wisdom 
supplies all that Greek education had to offer 
and much more besides. 

Epistle of Aristas also shares much in com- 
mon with wisdom literature, particularly the 
Greek literature featuring banquets of sages in 
which a topic is discussed and refined. The sen- 
tences of *Pscudo-Phocylides resemble a collec- 
tion of Greek maxims, the first half of which are 
based on the Decalogue and Leviticus, It is inter- 
esting to find, in both of these texts, Jewish writ- 
ers attributing positive evaluations of Jewish 
wisdom pseudonymously to Gentile authors. 

53.3, Philosophy, Wisdom of Solomon and 
even more clearly 4 Maccabees (see 3 & 4 Macca- 
bees) move among wisdom literature, apologet- 
ics and philosophy. The former incorporates 
numerous aspects of *Platonic and *Stoic doc- 
trine, while the latter is cast fully as a “most 
philosophical” demonstration that “devout [i.e., 
Torah-observant] reason masters the passions,” 
a thesis that presents a slight modification of a 
common philosophical topic (see Philosophy). 

An early, important Jewish philosopher was 
*Aristobulus, who flourished in the middle of 
the second century B.C. and whose work is 
known from five fragments. In these fragments, 
he claims that Plato and Pythagoras were in- 
debted to Moses for their philosophy, presents 
the Jews as philosophical monotheists, defends 
the *sabbath as a day of special observance by 
adducing passages from Homer and Hesiod and 
explains that the anthropomorphisms in de- 
scriptions of God and God's actions in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures are meant to be understood 
figuratively, He thus bears witness to numerous 
strands of thought that would be found in his 
better-known successor, Philo. 

Philo of Alexandria never abandons the lit- 
eral keeping of the precepts of Torah but affirms 
the importance of performing them with a 
knowledge of their spiritual meaning. His extant 
works provide an allegorical commentary on the 
Pentateuch, showing how Jewish laws teach the 
virtues lauded by Greek ethical philosophers 
and affirm basic principles such as the impor- 
tance of feeding the rational contemplation of 
virtue rather than indulging and becoming en- 
slaved by the lower nature. Philo also wrote topi- 
cal works on such issues as providence, the 
eternal nature of the world and true slavery and 
true freedom. In all these writings, Philo shows 
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how far a Jew could go in incorporating Greek 
authors and concepts into an exposition of the 
Jewish Scriptures and still remain a loyal, Torah- 
observant Jew. His writings provide important 
windows into a Judaism that was open to the 
Hellenistic philosophical environment and into 
the ways in which Hellenistic philosophical con- 
cepts could be mediated to the Jewish commu- 
nity and early church. Philo also contains 
certain ideas, such as the creation of two Adams 
in Genesis I1—2, that are instructive back- 
grounds for NT discussions (cf, Paul's Adam- 
Christ typology; Evans). Ultimately Philo’s writ- 
ings were preserved not by the Jewish commu- 
nity but by the early church, which found his 
allegorical exegesis of the Jewish Scriptures in- 
valuable for reaching past the “scandal of partic- 
ularity” (the laws of ethnic Israel) into a more 
universal message (for a Gentile church). 


4. Apocalypses and Testaments. 

4.1. Apocalyptic Literature. The genre of apoc- 
alypse has been defined as “revelatory literature 
with a narrative framework, in which a revela- 
tion is mediated by an otherworldly being to a 
human recipient, disclosing a transcendent real- 
ity which is both temporal, insofar as it envis- 
ages eschatological salvation, and spatial insofar 
as it involves another, supernatural world” (Col- 
lins, in Kraft and Nickelsburg; see Apocalyptic 
Literature; Apocalypticism). Apocalypses seek to 
provide the larger context (both the spatial and 
temporal aspects) for making sense of the au- 
thor’s and readers’ present circumstances and 
arriving at the appropriate response to those cir- 
cumstances. The texts combine elements of 
many twaditions—wisdom, prophetic, mythic— 
as well as aspects of potentially genuine vision- 
ary experiences. Two major types have been 
noted: the “otherworldly journey,” in which rev- 
elation is imparted through a tour and descrip- 
tion of otherwise inaccessible regions (e.g, 
heaven and hell), and the “historical apoca- 
lypse,” in which the angelic conversation part- 
ner describes the course of history up to and 
including the intervention of God. A common 
feature of the latter is ex eventu *prophecy—the 
narration of events that are, from the actual au- 
thor’s perspective, past but that are, from the 
perspective of the ancient worthy who purport- 
edly received the revelation (e.g., Enoch, Moses, 
Ezra) still future. 

First Enoch contains a number of apocalypses 


from a continuous tradition (see Enoch, Books 
of). The foundational part, chapters 6—36, pre- 
sents an otherworldly journey to the places pre- 
pared for the punishment of the wicked and 
reward of the righteous, revealing an advanced 
angelology based on the story of the Watchers 
(cf. Gen 6;1-4). Other early strata (chapters 85— 
90; 91; 93) provide an ex eventu prophecy placing 
the audience near the time of God's breaking 
into the fabric of history to execute judgment. 
Daniel 7—12 preserve apocalyptic visions of the 
historical type, using beasts and other cryptic 
designations (“kings of north and south”) to re- 
count the history of the Greek and Hellenistic 
period, leading up to the repression of Judaism 
under Antiochus IV and the Hellenizing high 
priests in 175 to 164 B.C. The intervention of 
God and God's angels is expected imminently, at 
which time the righteous will receive the king- 
dom and the apostates and Gentiles will be pun- 
ished. The Similitudes of Enoch (J Enoch 87— 
71), composed perhaps during the first century 
A.D., bear witness to developments of the figure 
of the Danielic Son of Man and thus provide rel- 
evant material for the study of that title in the 
Gospels. 

2 Baruch and 4 Ezra (2 Esdras 3—14) respond 
to the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D, 70 and to 
God's slowness in punishing *Rome, the im- 
moral agent of God's chastisement (see Baruch, 
Books of; Esdras, Books of). 4 Ezra is notable for 
its visions of the eagle and the man from the 
sea, which bear striking resemblances to the vi- 
sions of the first beast and the warrior Messiah 
in Revelation 13, 17 and 19—20. Both 2 Baruch 
and 4 Ezra counsel renewed commitment to To- 
rah as the path to God's vindication of the chas- 
tised nation, assuring readers of the nearness of 
God's deliverance and the certainty of the chas- 
tisement of Rome. Testament of Levi shows the 
potential for fluidity between apocalypse and 
testament (see Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs). It contains an otherworldly journey in 
which Levi views the seven heavens, their in- 
habitants (including several distinct orders of 
angels) and their functions. It ends with ex 
eventu prophecy and *eschatological predic- 
tions. The text was rewritten within the early 
church and made into a testimony of the Jewish 
priesthood's rejection of its Messiah, The *Sibyi- 
line Oracles are not apocalypses in the proper 
sense but are a collection of prophecies akin to 
the ex eventu prophecies of the historical apoca- 
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lypses. Oracles 3 and 5 are Jewish and provide 
sharp criticisms of idolatry (all the more stun- 
ning since they are placed on the mouth of a pa- 
gan priestess), affirmations of the oneness of 
God and God's providential control of history 
and “predictions” of the course of history lead- 
ing up to the establishment of a kingdom of 
righteousness (not always ahistorical—Sib. Or. 3 
envisions this kingdom happening under a be- 
neficent Ptolemaic monarch). Other apoca- 
lypses of note include 2 Enoch, the Apocryphon of 
Exehiel, the *Apocalypse of Abraham and the *Trea- 
tise of Shem, 

4.2. Testamentary Literature. The genre of 
testament recalls the farewell discourses of 
great figures in the Scriptures (¢.g., Jacob in 
Genesis and Moses in Deuteronomy 32—33). It 
is related to wisdom literature in that it con- 
cerns the passing on of ethical instructions 
from a father to his children, It is closely re- 
lated to apocalypses by its interest in God's or- 
dering of history, in eschatological events and 
in living with these factors in view, It is distin- 
guished by casting this material within the nar- 
rative framework of a deathbed speech that 
incorporates a retrospect on the life of the pa- 
triarch, often as a paradigm of virtue to be imi- 
tated. The most important of these are the 
*Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which pre- 
serve important examples of developments in 
angelology, demonology, the priestly and regal 
functions of the Messiah, cosmology and ethics 
(both commendation of *virtues and admoni- 
tions against vices), The * Testament of Moses, 
which may also be viewed as a rewriting of 
Deuteronomy 31—34, attests to the regard 
shown Moses as prophet, mediator and perpet- 
ual intercessor. The stance of nonviolent resis- 
tance advocated by this book stands in stark 
contrast to more militaristic ideologies of the 
period (developed on the model of Judas Mac- 
cabeus and his brother Simon; cf, | Macc 3; 
14). The *Testament of Job recasts the biblical 
book as a deathbed speech of Job, with signifi- 
cant variations from the biblical story. Notable 
is the explanation of Satan's motivation, Job 
provokes Satan by destroying a nearby center 
for idolatrous worship (witnessing thus to the 
understanding of idolatry as worship of de- 
mons and Satan, which is frequent in the litera- 
ture of this period and in the NT) and is 
thereafter afflicted, Job is presented as an ex- 
ample of picty, generosity and patience, 
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5. Edifying Tales and Romances. 

Instruction and theology were frequently cast in 
the form of edifying stories, three of which may 
be found in the Apocrypha. *Tobit tells the story 
of a Diaspora Jew and his family, illustrating 
God's providence, the activity of angels and de- 
mons and the efficacy of prayer and exorcism. 
Through Tobit's instructions to his son Tobias 
{Tobit 13—14 read like testamentary literature), 
the story promotes almsgiving and acts of char- 
ity within the Jewish community, as well as the 
value of kinship and endogamy. *Judith, a Pales- 
tinian work from the Maccabean period, tells of 
a young Jewish widow who used her charm to 
trap and kill a Gentile oppressor. The story af- 
firms the importance of prayer, dietary purity 
and the virtue of chastity, and it illustrates God's 
care for God’s people in times of adversity. 
Third Maccabees may also be classified as an 
edifying legend, It parallels the story of 2 Macca- 
bees, linking the fate of Diaspora Judaism with 
the land of Palestine and vice versa. It affirms 
God's special care and closeness to Jews living 
in the Diaspora, separated from the promised 
land, and attests to the tensions among faithful 
Jews, apostate Jews and the dominant Gentile 
culture (see Romances/Novels, Ancient). 


6. Qumran Literature, 

We have already seen how rewritings of the Bi- 
ble, versions, apocalypses and testaments have 
been found among the *Dead Sea Scrolls, but 
the corpus as whole merits special treatment on 
account of the cumulative impact the discovery 
has made on knowledge of Second Temple Ju- 
daism and the backgrounds of the NT. Finding 
the cache of the *Qumran community has made 
an immense contribution to *Essene studies, as 
well as to our understanding of the Hasmonean 
period, especially the resistance to the Hasmo- 
nean house, about which 1 Maccabees is under- 
standably silent. The biblical manuscripts found 
at Qumran have taken OT textual criticism to a 
new level. A number of readings have been dis- 
covered where the Qumran texts agree with the 
Septuagint against the Masoretic Text, thus bear- 
ing witness to a Hebrew version other than, and 
potentially more original than, the MT. 

The Qumran community did produce two 
notably unique genres of text: the rule and the 
pesher, The *Rule of the Community and the *Dam- 
ascus Document (discovered before the turn of 
the twentieth century but now closely linked 
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with Qumran) are a substantially new genre, a 
sort of compendium of guidelines for entering 
and remaining part of the community's life, 
which never takes root elsewhere in Judaism but 
becomes foundational for Christian monasti- 
cism. The Rule attests to a sectarian understand- 
ing of the covenant, according to which birth 
into Israel is meaningless and only initiation 
into the community brings one into God's cove- 
nant. The rule concludes with a hymn admitting 
the impossibility of a mere human pleasing God 
but celebrating God's election and justification 
of the sinner by God's grace—a striking witness 
that even the most legalistic form of Judaism was 
not oriented toward works righteousness. The 
Rule also organizes its ethical teaching under 
the “Two Ways"—the way of life of the wicked, 
the way of the righteous and their respective 
ends. This form of instruction also appears in 
the early church (the Didache, which is notably 
also a rule for the Christian community, and the 
Epistle of Barnabas; see DLNTD, Didache; Barna- 
bas, Epistle of) These texts also speak of commu- 
nal meals as foretastes of the eschatological 
banquet, at which the messiahs will preside, an 
emphasis found also in the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper in the early church. 

The other distinctive genre is found in the 
pesharim, in which a few lines of the biblical 
text are quoted, followed by an interpretation 
(pesher) that applies the passage to the history 
of the Qumran community and its expectations 
for the future, The form is unique, but the prin- 
ciple (namely, that the Jewish Scriptures speak 
of the experience of the community) is shared 
by the early church. Pesharim have been found 
on parts of Habakkuk, Isaiah, Nahum, Micah, 
Zephaniah and Psalms 37 and 45 (see Habakkuk 
Commentary [1QpHab)). 

The Qumran *War Scrol/ is also a genre unto 
itself. Its content has much in common with 
apocalypses, but its form is not the same. Rather, 
it presents detailed instructions for the commu- 
nity’s battle array for the eschatological war and 
tells of the battle and its outcome. Together with 
other Qumran texts, the War attests to the apoca- 
lypticism of the community. They held to a strict 
determinism and also to a radical dualism by 
which the “children of light” (the sect) were di- 
vided from and hostile toward the “children of 
darkness” (the rest of [srael and the Gentiles). 
This human dualism was embedded in a cosmic 
dualism, the war between the hosts of Michael 


and those of Belial, which would finally be re- 
solved in the eschatological war. After that bat- 
tle, the messiahs of Aaron and Israel would 
preside over the sect, which would become the 
new center of Israel. 

The *messianism of the sect has occasioned 
great interest. Although the extreme claims that 
the main characters of the sect's history were 
John and Jesus ought to be rejected, the sect still 
preserves some important witnesses to the diver- 
sity of messianic expectation, One text, known as 
4Q521, bears witness to the expectation of the 
“works” that the Messiah will perform—a model 
that is also extremely important for some early 
Christian communities (cf, Mt 11:2-6; Lk 7;18-23). 


7. Liturgical Texts. 

Numerous *prayers, psalms and other liturgical 
lexis have been transmitted, either indepen- 
dently or as part of larger works, A number of 
these liturgical pieces appear to have been writ- 
ten to provide suitable prayers or responses at 
crucial junctures in a narrative. The Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three Young Men 
were inserted into Daniel 3: the former is a 
prayer of repentance and plea for God's help at 
the point where the three companions of Daniel 
are cast into the furnace, and the latter is a 
psalm of thanksgiving sung by the three after 
their deliverance (see Danicl, Esther and Jere- 
miah, Additions to). Similarly, the *Prayer of 
Manasseh, though not inserted into the narra- 
tive, supplies what the story of King Manasseh of 
Judah in 2 Chronicles 38:1-13 lacks; a record of 
the king's penitential prayer. This beautiful 
psalm, placed on the lips of the chiefest of sin- 
ners, affirms that no one is beyond God's mercy 
and power to forgive. 

The *Psalms of Solomon are a collection of 
cighteen prayers, psalms of lament, wisdom 
psalms and psalms of thanksgiving. These look 
back upon the corruption and tumult of the last 
decades of the Hasmonean dynasty, which 
ended with internecine rivalry and the interven- 
tion of the Roman triumvir Pompey the Great. 
The Psalms view Pompey’s siege of Jerusalem 
and entry into the holy place of the temple as a 
severe desecration and rejoice in God's justice 
(evident in the assassination of Pompey some 
fifteen years later). These events demonstrate 
for the psalmist’s community the principle that 
departure from the law brings punishment but 
also that the Gentile instrument of punishment 
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will not go free, The psalms sharply criticize a 
rich, exploitative priesthood, promote the way of 
life of the righteous, uphold God's justice, cele- 
brate God's generosity toward all creation and 
affirm the value of God's corrective discipline. 
They also announce a messianic age under the 
leadership of a Son of David, the Lord Messiah, 
who fits the military paradigm quite well. The 
Apostolic Constitutions, a Christian document, has 
been found to contain numerous prayers from 
the *synagogue (Hellenistic Synagogal Prayers), 
which, after they have been relieved of their 
Christian interpolations, provide a valuable view 
into the piety of the early synagogue. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls (see section 6 above) 
have brought to light many other liturgical texts: 
the Hodayot (the * Thanksgiving Scroll), the hymn 
of the initiate closing the Rule of the Community, 
numerous additional psalms attributed to David, 
prayers, benedictions, *Songs of the Sabbath Sacri- 
fice and angelic liturgies all provide important 
windows into the worship and piety of this sect 
(see Liturgy: Qumran). Noteworthy is the sect's 
awareness of angels in the presence of the wor- 
shiping community, shared perhaps by some NT 
authors (cf. | Cor 11). 


8. Rabbinic Writings. 

Although the Mishnah, the compilation of rab- 
binic opinions that forms the basis for the later 
commentaries (the Talmuds), was not codified 
until about A.D. 200, rabbinic literature may also 
be considered a literary witness to the Second 
Temple period insofar as it does preserve tradi- 
tions that go back to Hillel and Shammai, as well 
as numerous other scribes and sages from.be- 
fore the fall of Jerusalem (see Rabbinic Litera- 
ture: Mishnah and ‘Tosefta; Rabbinic Literature: 
Talmud). Both the Mishnah and the Tosefta, a 
slightly later expansion of the Mishnah, shed 
light on the rulership and legal procedures in 
Jerusalem during the period of Jesus’ ministry 
and the second generation of the Jerusalem 
church. Moreover, the manner of exegesis cm- 
ployed by the rabbis reflects principles also 
known to and practiced by NT authors, He- 
brews, for example, uses both the techniques of 
argument from the lesser to the greater (gal wa- 
homer) and argument from verbal parallel (gezera 
shawa). Familiarity with rabbinic exegesis thus 
helps one to see the rationales at work in the ar- 
guments of certain NT authors (see Biblical In- 
terpretation, Jewish). The rabbis were also 
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known for teaching in parables and provide 
substantial comparative texts for the study of 
Jesus’ parables, Finally, rabbinic literature con- 
tains many references (some rather veiled) to 
the ministry of Jesus; despite the negative view 
rabbis take of Jesus, the traditions nevertheless 
have been valuable as independent witnesses of 
his teaching and wonder-working ministry 
(Johnson). 

Perhaps the most accessible sample of rab- 
binic literature is the Pirge *Abot, the Sayings of 
the Fathers, preserved in the fourth division of 
the Mishnah. This collection is more akin to wis- 
dom sayings than the rest of the Mishnah, 
which preserves legal opinions about the appli- 
cation of various commandments to the expand- 
ing situations of everyday life, It recommends 
itself as a valuable introduction to the ethos of 
those leading minds who gave to Judaism the 
shape it would bear for centuries to come, par- 
ticularly their regard for the role of Torah—in 
both its light and weighty commands—as the 
center of their lives and the integration of piety 
and ethics, 
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XENOPHON, See HISTORIANS, GRECO-ROMAN. 
YEARS. See CALENDAR, JEWISH. 
YOUTH. See CHILDREN IN LATE. ANTIQUITY, 


ZEALOT MOVEMENT. See REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENTS, JEWISH. 


ZENON PAPYRI 
The Greek *papyri from Egypt preserve many 
documents that illuminate the life of ordinary 
people in the cities and towns of Egypt during the 
periods of Greek and Roman rule, Many of the 
papyri are fragmentary, in a poor state of preser- 
vation and difficult to read. And the text is often 
incomplete. Because of the random nature of the 
survival of papyri, most often individual pieces 
are without context. “Letters may bear the name 
of the sender, or his rank if he is an administra- 
tor, but frequently that is all we know about the 
individual, and in legal matters documents that 
might explain the resolution of a case presented 
in a petition simply have not survived. Therefore 
any group of documents that can be identified as 
belonging to, or relating to, a specific individual 
is of particular importance because they allow us 
to draw conclusions concerning the interaction 
of the person and his social and political milieu, 
The Zenon papyri constitute a unique find 
and are the largest archive of documents found 
in Egypt. Consisting of some two thousand pa- 
pyri, the archive comprises the files of Zenon, 
the otkonomos (administrator) of a vast estate 
given by Ptolemy II to his finance minister, 
Apollonios, in the third century B.c. Amongst 
his papers are letters, accounts, lists, receipts, 
memoranda and various other documents that 
contribute significantly to our understanding of 
the lifestyle and concerns of the people as well 
as the administrative processes that affected 


their lives, Fortunately, too, Zenon often wrote 
drafts of his letters on the back of used papyri, 
such as accounts, and these can sometimes be 
matched with the responses to them that he re- 
ceived. Although the majority of these papers re- 
fer to Egypt in the third century B.C,, Palestine, at 
that time, was under Ptolemaic rule so a consid- 
erable degree of similarity in lifestyle may be 
supposed. Moreover, before taking up his posi- 
lion as administrator of Apollonios's Egyptian 
estate, Zenon traveled extensively in Palestine. 
Because the history of Palestine during the pe- 
riod of *Ptolemaic rule is virtually undocu- 
mented, the Zenon papyri from Palestine are of 
particular significance, 

Although Syria, of which Palestine was part, 
subsequently fell under *Seleucid nile (197 B.C.) it 
is probable that by the late first century B.C. life in 
Palestine had changed little, at least for the peo- 
ple in the small towns and villages. The popula- 
tion of Syria was quite different from that of Egypt 
in that the majority of Egyptians were primarily 
peasants who did not question the power of the 
state whereas the Syrian population was much 
more diverse, made up of Phoenicians, Jews, Ar- 
abs and [dumeans, each with their own historical 
background and lifestyles that were different 
from those of the Egyptians, Outside the cites and 
towns in Syria there were peasants whose simple 
lifestyle was similar to that of the Egyptian /ellahin. 
It is likely, too, that food production .and diet 
would have been similar in both countries, 

1. Zenon in Palestine 

2. Trade Between Egypt and Syria 

3. Food and Diet 

4, Toubias the Ammonite 

5, Jews in Palestine 

6. Taxes 


1, Zenon in Palestine. 
The carliest dated texts in the archive, begin- 
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ning in 259 B.C, document a journey Zenon 
took to Palestine on behalf of Apollonios. His 
journey, of almost four months’ duration, took 
him from Stratonos Pyrgos (later Cacsarea) east 
to *Jerusalem and Jericho and into the Ammo- 
nite territory of the sheik Toubias, He returned 
through the Hauran and *Galilee, reaching the 
coast at Ptolemais (Acre). The route of the jour- 
ney can be determined, in part, from the ac- 
counts that list systematically the places in which 
food was purchased for the travelers, The com- 
pany was made up of a number of small groups 
that appear in various parts of Palestine; individ- 
ual members change from group to group at var- 
ious times. The purpose of the journey seems to 
have been to establish trade with certain Pales- 
tinians, and on Zenon’s return to Egypt he con- 
tinued to correspond with them. Surviving in the 
archive are a number of letters from these asso- 
ciates as well as several lengthy accounts of daily 
rations issued to the members of the group and 
for the support of the large baggage train that 
accompanied them (see Travel and Trade). 


2. Trade Between Egypt and Syria. 

The accounts and the letters show that Zenon 
established trade associations between Palestine 
and Egypt, although, based on the surviving evi- 
dence, this trade appears somewhat one-sided, 
with imports from Palestine far exceeding the 
goods he exported from Egypt. P-Col.Zen, 2 indi- 
cates that he exported some rush mats and pick- 
led foods. P.Cair.Zen. 1 59.012, is a document 
prepared for the use of the customs officials at 
Pelusion (the Egyptian port nearest to Syria 
where duties were collected on imported goods), 
which is a list of the cargoes of three ships be- 
longing to Apollonios, annotated with the vari- 
ous customs dues and local taxes payable on 
each item. The goods in these consignments 
consisted mainly of foods, although wool, some 
mats and a jar of Samian earth are also listed. In 
addition to staples such as grain and oil, there 
are wines of different varieties and quality, sev- 
eral types of cheese, nuts, dried figs, meat (veni- 
son and goat), sea fish as well as salted and 
pickled fish, and honey from six different loca- 
tions in Caria, Attica, Rhodes and Asia Minor, 
some of which must, in turn, have been im- 
ported to Syria. 


3. Food and Diet, 
Zenon kept detailed records of his administra- 


tion of Apollonios’s affairs, both during the Pal- 
estinian period and later on the estate in Egypt. 
Of particular interest among these records are 
several extensive accounts drawn up in the 
course of Zenon’s visit to Palestine; some detail 
the daily distribution of food to the travelers and 
one, PLond. 7 2141, contains references to 
foods sent as xenia (gifts of friendship). Included 
in these foods were lobster, caviar, meat, fine 
wine, figs, dates and cheese; luxury foods such 
as these, however, were not the common fare of 
the ordinary people, Their simple dict can be 
determined by the food distribution lists (P. 
Lond. 7 1930, P-Cair.Zen. 1 59,004, 59.006). Each 
day the travelers received rations of wine, flour 
and fish (usually pickled or salted), Mostly these 
ingredients were issued to the cooks and bakers 
for the preparation of meals, although several 
persons received individual rations, particularly 
of wine, These meals, then, were virtually identi- 
cal to the meals eaten by Jesus and his disciples 
as they traveled throughout Galilee (cf, Mt 15:36; 
Mk 6:38). 


4. Toubias the Ammonite. 

Several documents in the archive mention the 
Jewish name Toubias (Tobiah). In “the land of 
Toubias” members of Zenon’s party were issued 
with flour, perhaps provided by, or purchased 
from Toubias (P.Lond. 7 1930. 175). He certainly 
provided the party with horses and donkeys that 
were given rations of chaff (P.Cair.Zen. 5 59,802. 
2, 18), and his grooms were allocated one chous 
of wine (P.Lond. 7 1930, 49). That Toubias, a na- 
tive sheikh, was a man of considerable influ- 
ence, can be determined from several papyri. 
P.Gair.Zen. | 59.008 is a deed of sale for a slave 
girl purchased by Zenon in Birta, a place in the 
land of Ammon. Several of the witnesses are 
identified as cleruchs (military settlers) serving 
in the troops commanded by Toubias, In all 
probability these cleruchs were part of a military 
force maintained by Ptolemy to secure the coun- 
try and to protect the border. Therefore as the 
leader of the cleruchy, Toubias was acting as an 
official of the Egyptian king. Further indication 
of his status can be seen from two *letters he 
sent to Apollonios, both written on the same 
day. In one, he sends as gifts to Ptolemy—a 
known collector of strange animals—a collec- 
tion of horses, dogs, white Arabian donkeys and 
mules. That he should send a gift to the king is 
not surprising, but his letter is decidedly casual. 
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Whereas one of his letters to Apollonios begins 
with the customary effusive greetings, his leter 
lo the king (of which he encloses a copy for 
Apollonios) is little more than a bald statement 
of fact with none of the deferential language 
one might expect in such a letter, His only con- 
cession appears to be that he does put the king's 
name before his own in the opening salutation, 
("To King Ptolemy from ‘Toubias”), a courtesy he 
does not extend to Apollonios (“Toubias to 
Apollonios”), Of course, it is possible that this 
letier was merely an “invoice” to accompany the 
consignment and was not really intended for 
the king's eyes, but it is striking in its informality. 
In another letter (the one in which he sends the 
copy of his letter to the king) he informs Apollo- 
nios that he has sent him as a gift four young 
house slaves accompanied by a eunuch (per- 
haps their instructor). This is far more formal, 
beginning with formal words of greeting, but it 
too retains an air of informality. He writes to 
Apollonios as to an equal rather than deferring 
to him as the chief minister of Egypt. 

Toubias, in fact, was from an aristocratic fam- 
ily whose position can be traced back from his 
time for at least 500 years. His ancestor, Toubias 
the Ammonite, is found in the book of Ne- 
hemiah opposing Nehemiah's political activity 
in Judah and his rebuilding Jerusalem. Clearly, 
when Nehemiah refers to Toubias as “the slave 
Toubias” (Neh 2:10, 19), the term is derogatory. 
He notes that Toubias is indeed a powerful man 
through marriage connections and that he is in 
regular correspondence with officials in Judah 
(Neh 6;17-18). Moreover he has an alliance with 
Eliashib, the high priest who, to Nehemiah’s dis- 
gust, made available for Toubias’s use a cham- 
ber in the temple of Jerusalem (Neh 13;4-8), Itis 
of interest that the book of Nehemiah was writ- 
ten in the third century B.C., contemporancously 
with, but unrelated to, the Zenon papyri. The 
earliest ancestor of Toubias can be found in Ze- 
chariah (Zech 6:10), written c. 520 B.C., and oth- 
ers are mentioned in Nehemiah’s list of Jews 
returning from Babylon (Neh 7:62), 


5. Jews in Palestine. 

There are a number of references to Jews other 
than Toubias in the papyri from Palestine. An- 
other influential village leader is Jeddous, who, 
like 'Toubias, is not cowed by the Egyptian offi- 
cials. A local official named Alexandros received 
a request to recover a debt owed to Zenon. Alex- 
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andros, however, did not go himself, claiming 
he was ill, and sent Zenon’s messenger, Straton, 
and a young man in his place, Jeddous violently 
drove them from the village without paying the 
debt. He does not appear in any other papyri, 
and he probably lacked the political stams of 
Toubias, but in his letter Alexandros simply in- 
forms his superior, Oryas, of the situation with- 
out suggesting that any action should be taken 
against Jeddous (P.Cair.Zen. | 59.081). 

It is not always possible to determine whether 
or not some of the people mentioned in the 
texts are Jews. In the letter from Toubias to 
Apollonios accompanying his gift of slaves, Tou- 
bias includes descriptions of the boys as well as 
their names. Two are described as being circum- 
cised, but this does not necessarily indicate that 
they were Jews. Their names, Audomos and 
Okaimos, are not specifically Semitic, and in Jer- 
emiah 9:24-25 we learn that circumcision was 
practiced by a number of the peoples living in 
and around Palestine. 

A person’s name does not necessarily indi- 
cate cthnicity. In Ptolemaic Egypt parents often 
gave their children Greek names, and we find a 
very common Egyptian name, Pasis, with the ep- 
ithet “the Jew” (P.Cair,Zen, 2 59.241. 2). Similarly 
we find a man with the Greek name Antigones 
also designated “the Jew" (P.Mich.Zen, 30. 5). Si- 
mon of Galilee, a worker on a camel caravan 
carrying grain between Palestine and Egypt, may 
well have been a Jew given that he is located in 
Palestine (P.Col.Zen. 2, 23). 


6. Taxes, 

There are numerous references in the Egyptian 
papyri of the Zenon archive which show that the 
Egyptians and Palestinians had much in com- 
mon in their daily lives. In the NT we read of 
complaints about *taxes and the tax gatherers, 
The Zenon papyri contain references to a bewil- 
dering array of taxes and imposts, These were 
particularly heavy for those engaged in agricul- 
ture and included taxes on land, gardens, vine- 
yards, the use of pastures, dikes and the main- 
tenance of waterworks for irrigation. Add to 
these the taxes on animals (cattle, sheep, goats) 
and on their products (milk, wool, work done by 
animals) and a tax to pay for the payment of vet- 
erinary surgeons. In addition the sale of goods 
in the market was taxed as well as use of the 
bathhouse, brewing beer and the sale of oil, 
Morcover taxes had to be paid to the *temples 
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and for the provision of guards who protected 
livestock and the fields during the harvest. 

See also HELLENISTIC EGYPT; INSCRIPTIONS 
AND PAPYRI; GRECO-ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AND 
PAPYRI: JEWISH; PAPYRI, PALESTINIAN; PTOLE- 
MIES; TAXATION, GRECO-ROMAN. 
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